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Tbi  delaj  in  tihe  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  this 
Yolnme  has  been  dae  to  the  time  needed  for  its  thorough  revision, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  chief  results  of  the  inyestigations 
of  the  last  five  years.  Nomerons  additions  have  been  made, 
and  manj  sections  have  been  re-written,  in  the  endeavour  to 
present,  as  far  as  possible,  the  current  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
jects  considered.  In  spite  of  some  condensation  these  additions 
involve  an  increase  of  about  a  hundred  pages. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  M.  Richer  for  permitting  me  to  repro- 
dnce  some  of  his  very  effective  illustrations  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  attacks  of  ''  Hysteria  major,''  and  trust  that  the  figures  will 
serve  to  make  his  work,  clinical  and  artistic,  more  widely  known 
in  this  country. 

For  the  index,  and  also  for  most  useful  help  in  the  process  of 
revision  and  in  the  correction  of  the  proofis,  I  have  to  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  James  Taylor. 

W.  S.  GOWSBS. 

(inaM  Anrs  Stsbit,  LonMHr. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


PART   IV. 
DISEASES    OP    THE    BRAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TBS  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SEATW. 

Thb  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  cerebral  structure  and  functions 
Is  derived  from  yarious  sources.  Simple  dissection  of  the  brain  reveali 
only  the  coarser  outlines  of  its  anatomy,  and  is  apt  to  mislead  the 
investigator  who  endeavours,  by  its  aid  alone,  to  unravel  the  complex 
connection  of  the  several  parts.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the 
structure  of  isolated  portions  can  be  ascertained,  but  the  difficulty 
and  even  impossibility  of  tracing  the  course  of  nerve-fibres,  where 
thousands  interlace,  limits  narrowly  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
simple  microscopical  examination.  But  the  differentiation  effected  by 
processes  of  degeneration  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  development  on  the 
other,  has  enabled  many  facts  to  be  ascertained  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  which  must  otherwise  have  remained  unknown. 
The  close  correspondence  between  the  results  obtained  by  these  two 
methods,  the  study  of  development  and  of  degeneration,  not  only 
shows  their  high  value,  but  also  justifies  confidence  in  the  indications 
afforded  by  either,  where  the  two  cannot  be  combined.  The  credit  of 
discovering  the  fact  and  significance  of  secondary  degeneration  belongs- 
to  Tiirck,  and  Flechsig  first  showed  the  value  of  the  structural  indi. 
cations  of  development,  by  investigations  which  have  placed  many 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  on  a  footing  far  firmer  than  any 
other  method  could  supply.  Thf se  investigatiuns  Lave  been,  ably 
extended  by  Bechterew. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  ftave  been  ascertained  by  three  methods. 
Pirst,  the  structural  arrangement  of  its  parts  affords  important 
suggestions  as  to  their  function — suggestions  which  are  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  the  structure,  and  the  distinctness  of 
its  connections.  For  instance,  a  group  of  nerve-cells  gives  origin  to 
the  fibres  of  a  cranial  nerve,  and  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  the 
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function  of  tLese  cells  is  to  excite  the  nerve-fibres  if  the  nerve  is 
motor,  or  to  receive  the  impulses  which  traverse  them  if  the  nerve  is 
sensory.  Another  source  of  knowledge  is  the  result  of  experiments 
upon  animals,  in  which  portions  of  the  brain  are  removed,  or  de- 
strofedy  or  stimulated,  and  the  effects  are  observed.  The  results 
obtained  in  this  manner  bj  Hitzig,  Ferrier,  Munlr,  and  others,  are 
of  very  great  importance;  so  far  as  the  human  brain  is  concerned 
they  are  suggestive,  often  highly  suggestive,  but  they  are  not  demon- 
strative, and  the  conclusions  thus  reached  cannot  be  accepted  as 
certainly  true  of  man  except  in  so  far  as  they  receive  confirmation 
from  the  third  source  of  knowledge,  the  experiments  wrought  by 
processes  of  disease,  by  accidental  violence,  or  surgical  procedure.  It 
is  to  these  that  we  have  to  look  for  exact  knowledge  and  certain  proof 
of  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain  of  man.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  conditions  of  disease  and  injury  are  usually  very  complex, 
and  their  manifestations  are  correspondingly  involved  and  difficult  to 
interpret.  Hence  our  knowledge  grows  but  slowly,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  careful  observation  which,  at  the  present  day,  is 
directed  to  this  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  following  account  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain 
does  not  profess  to  be  complete,  even  in  outline.  Its  object  is  to 
remind  the  student  of  the  facts  he  most  needs  to  know  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  disease.  Unfortunately, 
our  knowledge  is  still  imperfect,  even  of  the  fundamental  facts.  Many 
questions  of  great  importance  are  still  unanswered,  while  to  others 
widely  different  answers  have  been  given  by  investigators  of  equal 
<sompetence.  The  statements  here  made  on  such  points  are  the  residt 
not  only  of  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  others,  but  also,  in  many 
instances,  of  an  independent  examination  of  the  point  at  issue.  The 
functions  of  the  brain  will  be  considered  very  briefly,  since  many  of 
them  must  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms  of 
disease. 

The  few  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  membranes  which  are  of 
medical  importance  will  be  most  conveniently  considered  in  the  section 
on  their  diseases. 


The  Cebebrai  Cobtbz, 

The  anatomy  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  has  become  of  greal 
practical  importance,  on  account  of  the  definite  localisation  of  func- 
tion found  to  obtain  in  certain  parts.  For  a  full  account  of  the  con- 
volutions the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  Anatomy,  but  the  most 
important  facts  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  longitudinal  fissure 
separates  the  two  hemispheres.  In  each  half  of  the  brain  three  fissures 
are  of  leading  importance  (see  Fig.  1),  the  .fissures  of  Sylvius  and  of 
Solando  on  the  outer  surface,  and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  the 
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extremity  onlj  of  which  appears  oxi.  the  convexity.  The  Sylvian 
fi$9wre,  at  the  base,  separates  the  prominent  temporal  lobe  froim  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and,  on  the  outer  surface,  dirides 
into  a  yerj  short  anterior  limb  and  longer  posterior  limb ;  sometfanee 
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Fio.  L^Diagram  of  tbe  oonToIutions  and  fissures  on  the  outer  surf  aoo  of  the 
right  hemisphere.    The  flssares  are  indicated  hj  italics. 

there  are  two  short  limbs,  one  anterior  and  the  other  vertical  (see 
Figs.  1  and  8).  The  posterior  limb  separates  the  temporal  lobe  below 
from  the  parietal  lobe  above.    Just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  fissure 
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Fxe.  8. — ^Diagram  of  the  eonvolotlons  and  fissures  on  the  Inner  (media]) 
surface  of  the  right  hemisphere. 


of  Sjlrins.'  bnt  not  joining  it»  is  the  lower  eztremitj  of  the  fluur0  of 
Bolando,  or  eenirai  tulcut,  which  passes  upwards  and  backwards  to  the 
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longitudinal  fissure,  and  separates  the  frontal  from  tlie  parietal  lobe. 
It  presents  in  its  course  two  bends,  the  superior  and  inferior  genu,  of 
which  the  latter,  roughly  speaking  opposite  the  upper  part  oi  the 
middle  frontal  convolution,  is  an  important  landmark.  The  parieto- 
occipital fissure  begins  at  the  longitudinal  fissure,  about  midwaj 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  and  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  better  marked  on  the  medial 
than  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere ;  on  the  latter  it  extends 
only  for  a  short  distance  from  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It  marks  the 
boundary  between  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  These  three 
fissures  are  the  chief  landmarks  on  the  outer  surface,  and  are  our 
guides  in  identifying  the  various  convolutions.  On  the  inner  or 
medial  aspect  (Fig.  2)  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, joins  another  sulcus  which  extends  backwards  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  brain,  the  calcarine  fissure,  and  the  two  bbund  a 
wedge-shaped  area,  the  cuneus.  In  the  anterior  half  of  this  inner 
surface,  the  caUoso-marginal  fissure  runs  parallel  with  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  midway  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  hemisphere,  to  which 
the  posterior  extremity  of  this  fissure  turns  up,  behind  the  upper  end 
of  the  fissure  of  Eolando.  Between  this  upcurved  end  and  the  cuneus 
is  an  area  termed  the  pre-cuneuSf  or,  from  its  shape,  the  quadrate 
lohvle. 

The  fissure  of  Bolando  runs  between  two  convolutions  which  have 
lihe  same  direction  as  the  fissure.  These  are  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions.  These  two  gyri  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  they  contain  the  chief  so-called  ''motor"  centres. 
They  are  sometimes  termed  the  "  central  convolutions,'*  "  anterior  " 
and  "  posterior."  They  unite  below  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  and  the  region  that  occupies  the  bif urcftion  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  is  often  termed  the  "  operculum."  The  ascending  frontal 
is  bounded  by  the  pre- central  sulcus ,  usually  interrupted  by  the  origin 
of  one  or  two  of  the  remaining  frontal  convolutions,  upper^  middle,, 
and  lower;  or  first,  second,  and  third.  The  highest  is  at  the  margin 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure ;  the  lowest  curves  round  the  anterior  limb 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  upper  part  of  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution  blends  with  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  in  the 
superior  parietal  lobule,  also  called  the  parietal  lobule  ;  this  also  forms 
part  of  the  motor  region,  and  so  does  the  medial  aspect  of  these  two 
central  convolutions,  the  paracentral  lohule,  it  is  termed,  in  front  of  the 
upcurved  end  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure.  The  lower  part  of  tbo 
parietal  lobe,  behind  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  is  termed  the 
inferior  parietal  lohule,  and  is  separated  from  the  superior  lobule  by 
the  interparietal,  also  called  the  intraparietal,  fissure. 

The  lowest  parietal  convolution,  which  bounds,  above,  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  is  termed  the  supra-marginal  convolu- 
Hon.  In  some  brains  this  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
parietal  lobule.  .  By  some  authorities  (Turner,  &c.)  the  supra-margina] 
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gyrus  is  regarded  as  ceasing  above  the  extremity  of  tbe  nptumed  end 
of  tbe  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  passing  round 
this,  so  that  the  gyrus  immediately  behind  the  upturned  portion  of 
the  fissure  is  included  in  the  name.  Behind  this  upturned  fissure  is 
the  angular  gyrua^  which  extends  back  to  the  occipital  lobe,  upwards 
to  the  intra-parietaJ  sulcus,  and  downwards  is  contif luous  with  the  first 
aud  second  temporal  convolutions.  Its  posterior  limit  is  somewhat 
arbitrary,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  across  from  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure.  Its  anterior  limit  raries  according  to  the  area 
assigned  to  the  supra-marginal  convolution.* 

The  convolutions  passing  from  the  parietal  to  the  occipital  lobes  on 
the  outer  surface  are  called  *' annectant ;"  the  highest  of  these  is  at 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  short  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

In  the  oceipiUU  lobe  three  short  convolutions  may  often  be  distin- 
guished,— uppeTt  middle^  and  lower.  The  upper  one  is  continuous  with 
the  superior  parietal  lobule  by  the  first  annectant  gyrus.  These  occipital 
convolutions  are  often  not  distinctly  separate.  In  the  temporal  lobe 
two  or  three  antero-posterior  convolutions  can  be  distinguished  on  the 
outer  surface.  Of  these  the  upper,  or  firsts  forms  the  inferior  boundary 
to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  supra- 
marginal  or  the  angular  convolution,  or  with  both,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  these  words  are  used.  The  fissure  below  this  convolution 
is  termed  the  parallel  fissure,  because  it  is  parallel  with  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  The  lower  convolution  or  convolutions  (if  two  can  be  dis- 
tinguished) are  continuous  with  the  occipital  lobe. 

On  the  medial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe  (Fig.  2)  two  or  three 
similar  convolutions  are  visible;  and  of  these  the  upper  one  is  the 
mneinate  gyrus,  so  called  because  its  anterior  extremity  is  shaped  like 

*  The  importance  attached  to  tbe  angular  oonvolation  renders  it  dethiible  to 
point  out  the  diiferent  senses  in  which  the  word*  is  used.  The  term  was  taken  from 
the  **pli  eourbe"  of  Qratiolet,  applied  by  him  to  the  oonvolation  in  the  brain  ot  the 
ape  which  winds  round  the  top  of  the  fissure  of  SjrWius,  and,  as  a  simple  gyms,  is 
Umited  behind  bj  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  extends,  in  the  ape'«  brain,  far  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  But  in  applying  the  term  to  the  more  complex 
brain  of  man,  Gratiolet  restricted  it  to  the  posterior  purb  of  the  region  between  the 
extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  tbe  occipital  lobe.  The  term  is  now  used  in 
four  senses.  (1)  The  whole  region  from  the  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  to  the 
occipital  lobe.  (2)  The  posterior  two  thirds  of  this  region,  a  small  sulcus,  parallel 
with  the  upturned  fissure  of  Sylvius,  being  taken  as  the  anterior  limit  of  the  angular 
and  posterior  limit  of  the  supra-marginal,  which  is  thus  regarded  as  passing  round  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  In  this  sense  the  parallel  fissure  passes  into  the  angular  gyrus. 
(3)  The  posterior  third  of  this  region;  the  anterior  iiuiit  being  the  parallel  fissure, 
to  which  the  supra-marginal  will  then  extend.  (4)  The  term  is  sometimes  used  (and 
t|ie  corresponding  "pli  comrbe"  by  French  writers)  to  include  not  only  the  wliule  of 
this  region,  but  also  that  part  of  the  supra-marginal  gyrus  which  lies  in  front  ot  the 
extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  This  makes  it  correspond  to  the  whole  region 
into  which  the  pit  oourbe  of  tho  apo  has  developed  in  tbe  human  brain ;  but  it  le 
Inconsistent  with  the  application  of  tho  word  to  the  human  brain  by  iiraiiolot  iiiniself 
and  moet  other  anthoritics.  , 
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longitudinal  fissure,  and  separates  the  frontal  from  tlie  parietal  lobe. 
It  presents  in  its  course  two  bends,  the  superior  and  inferior  genu,  of 
which  the  latter,  roughly  speaking  opposite  the  upper  pai*t  oi  the 
middle  frontal  couYolution,  is  an  important  landmark.  The  parieto- 
occipital fissure  begins  at  the  longitudinal  fissure,  about  midway 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  and  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  better  marked  on  the  medial 
than  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere ;  on  the  latter  it  extends 
only  for  a  short  distance  from  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It  marks  the 
boundary  between  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  These  three 
fissures  are  the  chief  landmarks  on  the  outer  surface,  and  are  our 
guides  in  identifying  the  various  convolutions.  On  the  inner  or 
medial  aspect  (Fig.  2)  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, joins  another  sulcus  which  extends  backwards  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  brain,  the  calcarine  fissure,  and  the  two  bbund  a 
wedge-shaped  area,  the  cuneus.  In  the  anterior  half  of  this  inner 
surface,  the  caUoso-marginal  fissure  runs  parallel  with  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  midway  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  hemisphere,  to  which 
the  posterior  extremity  of  this  fissure  turns  up,  behind  the  upper  end 
of  the  fissure  of  Kolando.  Between  this  upcurved  end  and  the  cuneus 
is  an  area  termed  the  pre-cuneus^  or,  from  its  shape,  the  quadrate 
lohvle. 

The  fissure  of  Bolando  runs  between  two  convolutions  which  have 
lihe  same  direction  as  the  fissure.  These  are  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions.  These  two  gyri  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  they  contain  the  chief  so-called  "motor"  centres. 
They  are  sometimes  termed  the  "  central  convolutions,"  "  anterior  '* 
and  "  posterior."  They  unite  below  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  and  the  region  that  occupies  the  bifurcftion  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  is  often  termed  the  "operculum."  The  ascending  frontal 
is  bounded  by  the  pre-central  sulcus,  usually  interrupted  by  the  origin 
of  one  or  two  of  the  remaining  frontal  convolutions,  upper,  middle, 
and  lower:  or  first,  second,  and  third.  The  highest  is  at  the  margin 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure ;  the  lowest  curves  round  the  anterior  limb 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  upper  part  of  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution  blends  with  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  in  the 
superior  parietal  lohvle,  also  called  the  parietal  lobule  ;  this  also  forms 
part  of  the  motor  region,  and  so  does  the  medial  aspect  of  these  two 
central  convolutions,  the  paracentral  lobule,  it  is  termed,  in  front  of  the 
upcurved  end  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure.  The  lower  part  of  tbo 
parietal  lobe,  behind  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  is  termed  the 
inferior  parietal  hhule,  and  is  separated  from  the  superior  lobule  by 
the  interparietal,  also  called  the  intraparietal,  fissure. 

The  lowest  parietal  convolution,  which  bounds,  above,  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  is  temied  the  supra-marginal  convolu- 
Han,  In  some  brains  this  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
parietal  lobule.    By  Aome  authorities  (Turner,  &c,)  the  supra-marginal 
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gyrus  18  regarded  as  ceasing  above  the  extremity  of  tbe  nptumed  end 
of  tbe  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  passing  round 
this,  so  that  the  gyrus  immediately  behind  the  upturned  portion  of 
the  fissure  is  included  in  the  name.  Behind  this  upturned  fissure  is 
the  angular  gyrusy  which  extends  back  to  the  occipital  lobe,  upwards 
to  the  intra-parietaJ  sulcus,  and  downwards  is  continuous  with  the  first 
aud  second  temporal  convolutions.  Its  posterior  limit  is  somewhat 
arbitrary,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  across  from  the  parieto- 
occi{iital  fissure.  Its  anterior  limit  varies  according  to  the  area 
assigned  to  the  supra-marginal  convolution.* 

The  convolutions  passing  from  the  parietal  to  the  occipital  lobes  on 
the  outer  surface  are  called  '*  annectant ;"  the  highest  of  these  is  at 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  short  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

In  the  oceipiUU  lohe  three  short  convolutions  may  often  be  distin- 
guished,— upper,  middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  one  is  continuous  with 
the  superior  parietal  lobule  by  the  first  annectant  gyrus.  These  occi  pitaJ 
convolutions  are  often  not  distinctly  separate.  In  the  temporal  lobe 
two  or  three  antero-posterior  convolutions  can  be  distinguished  on  the 
outer  surface.  Of  these  the  upper,  or  first,  forms  the  inferior  boundary 
to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  supra- 
marginal  or  tbe  angular  convolution,  or  with  both,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  these  words  are  used.  The  fissure  below  this  convolution 
is  termed  the  parallel  fissure,  because  it  is  parallel  with  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  The  lower  convolution  or  convolutions  (if  two  can  be  dis- 
tinguished) are  continuous  with  the  occipital  lobe. 

On  the  medial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe  (Fig.  2)  two  or  three 
similar  convolutions  are  visible ;  and  of  these  the  upper  one  is  the 
mneincUe  gyrus,  so  called  because  its  anterior  extremity  is  shaped  like 

*  The  importance  attached  to  tbe  angular  oonvolution  renders  it  desirable  to 
point  out  the  diiferent  senses  in  which  the  word*  is  used.  The  term  was  taken  from 
the  **pU  eourbe"  of  Gratiolet,  applied  b^  him  to  the  convolution  in  the  brain  or  the 
ape  which  winds  round  the  top  of  the  fiMure  of  Sjrlvius,  and,  as  a  simple  gyms,  is 
limited  behind  bj  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  extends,  in  the  ape'i»  braiii,  far  on 
the  outer  snrfaee  of  the  hemisphere.  But  in  applying  the  term  to  the  more  complex 
brain  of  man,  Gratiolet  restricted  it  to  the  posterior  purt  of  the  region  between  the 
extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the  occipital  lobe.  The  term  is  now  used  in 
four  senses.  (1)  The  whole  region  from  the  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  to  the 
occipital  lobe.  (2)  The  posterior  two  thirds  of  this  region,  a  small  sulcus*  parallel 
with  the  upturned  fissure  of  Sylvius,  being  taken  as  the  anterior  limit  of  the  angular 
and  posterior  limit  of  the  supra-marginal,  which  is  thus  regarded  as  passing  round  the 
Assure  of  Sylvius.  In  this  sense  the  parallel  fissure  passes  into  the  anguUr  gyrus. 
(3)  The  posterior  third  of  this  region;  the  anterior  limit  being  the  parallel  fissure, 
to  which  the  supra-marginal  will  then  extend.  (4)  The  term  is  sometimes  usetl  (and 
the  corresponding  **pU  comrbe"  by  French  writers)  to  include  not  only  the  wliule  of 
this  region,  but  also  that  part  of  the  supra-marginal  gyrus  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  This  makes  it  correspond  to  the  whole  region 
into  which  the  pU  eourbs  of  the  ape  has  developed  in  tbe  human  brain ;  but  it  la 
Inconsistent  with  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  human  brain  by  Uraiiolct  himself 
•nd  moat  other  authorities.  , 
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a  hook.  Beneath  the  calcarine  fissure  is  the  lingual  gyrui.  In  the  rest 
of  the  medial  surface  the  gynia  foniicatus  lies  next  to  the  corpus 
caUosum,  but  only  constitutes  a  well-marked  convolution  in  the  ante- 
rior half  of  the  brain,  where  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  separates  it 
from  the  marginal  convolution,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  medial 
aspect  of  the  highest  frontal  conyolution«  The  other  divisions  of  the 
medial  surface  have  been  already  enumerated.  Within  the  fissure 
of  Syhrius  lie  the  small  convolutions  of  the  island  of  EexL^  or  inmda 
(i^g.  8),  four  or  five  in  number  (i  tov,  Fig.  8),  which  spread  out  like  a 
fan.  Behind  the  insula,  but  still  entirely  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
two  or  three  convolutions  connect  the  first  temporal  with  the  parietal 
lobe.  They  have  been  termed  the  retro-insular  or  temjporO'parietal  contMy- 
lutiomB  (b  I,  Fig.  8).  Neither  these  convolutions  nor  those  of  the  insula 


Fze.  8. — Convolutions  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvias.  F  S  a  its  anterior 
and  F  S  V  its  vertical,  and  F  S  p  the  extremity  of  its  posterior  limb. 
I — V,  the  short  gyri  of  the  insula ;  R  I,  retro -insular  oon  volutions 
connecting  the  temporal  and  parietal  lohcs. 

are  visible  until  the  lips  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  are  separated.  Hence 
they  often  escape  examination,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  why 
little  is  known  of  the  effect  of  their  isolated  disease.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  boundary  between  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  also 
separates  the  two  "  ascendino^ "  convolutions,  which  have  been  found 
to  have  functions  at  once  similar,  important,  and  unlike  those  of  most 
other  parts  of  the  brain.  Hence  it  is  often  convenient  to  distinguish 
that  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  which  lies  in  front  of  the  ascending  con- 
volution as  the  **  pre-frontal  lobe." 


Eelation  of  the  Cortex  to  the  Skull. — The  correspondence 
between  certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  of  the  skull  has 
been  carefully  investigated,  especially  by  Broca.  K*  fftler,  Turner, 
Ohampionniire,  Fere,  Hare,  Poirier,  Le  Fort,  Rei«l.  Horsley,  and 
Cunningham,  and  rules  have  been  foruiiilat«'d  by  which  the  position 
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of  the  TarionB  fissures  and  conyolutions  may  be  determined.  The 
general  relation  of  the  brain  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  shown  in  f^g.  4. 
It  presents  some  degree  of  variation  in  different  individuals,*  but  this 
is  seldom  enough  to  have  been  found  important.  Beneath  the  frontal 
bone  lies  nearly  all  the  lowest  frontal,  five  sixths  of  the  middle,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  the  upper  frontal  convolutions.  The  temporal 
bone  covers  the  temporal  lobe  except  its  posterior  fifth  and  anterior 
extremity.  The  major  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  lies  under  the  occipital 
bone.    The  rest  of  the  cerebral  cortex  lies  beneath  the  parietal  bone. 


Fke.  4.^Diflgrain  of  the  relation  of  tbe  convolutions  to  the  tkuU. 
¥  1,  2,  and  3,  upper,  middle,  and  lower  frontal  convolutiona ;  A  F,  A  P, 
ascending  frontal  and  parietal ;  S  P,  sup.  parietal  lohule ;  Ang, 
angular  gyms ;  Oc  L,  occipital  lohe;  T  1,  2,  8,  the  temporal  convo- 
lutions ;  P  0  F,  parieto-occipital  fiianre  i  F  Sy  and  F  Sy  P,  fissure 
ef  Sylvius  and  its  posterior  limb.t 


Horsley's  Rides, — My  oolleagne,  Profeesor  Victor  Henley,  who  has  had  to 
much  practical  experience  in  the  surgery  of  the  brain,  employs  a  method  of 
finding  the  position  of  the  important  centres  of  the  brain,  of  which  he  has 
published  an  aooonnt  in  the  'International  Journal  of  Medical  Science'  for 
April,  1887.    From  this  the  following  abstract  la  taken : 

The  chief  landmarks  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  are  (1)  the  parietal  eminence 
and  (2)  the  ourved  temporal  ridge,  which  is  really  double ;  a  lower  one  which  is 
best  marked  and  limits  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  an  upper  one 
to  which  the  temporal  fascia  is  attached.  The  lower  one  can  be  best  found  by 
making  the  patient  contract  the  muscle  firmly ;  the  upper  one  marks  the  sudden 

•  See  Anderson  and  Makins,  *  Jonm.  Anat.  and  Phjs.,'  1889. 
t  In  this  figure  the  highest  part  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  should  be  lepre* 
SSBted  as  lying  at  or  a  little  above  the  apes  o£  the  Umhdoidal  imtnre. 
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change  in  the  slope  of  the  skull  to  the  rertioal  direction,  (d)  The  coronal  sntnra, 
which  can  generally  be  felt  just  above  the  place  where  the  temporal  ridge  crosses 
it  (this  crossing  is  termed  by  Broca  the  stephanion).  If  the  upper  part  cannot 
be  felt,  its  position  can  be  ascertained  by  finding  its  junction  with  the  sagittal 
suture. 

The  parieto-squamosal  suture  lies  beneath  the  temporal  muscle :  the  highest 
point  of  its  curve  is  in  a  veHical  line  passing  just  in  front  of  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  it  is  there  two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  zygoma  to  the 
temporal  ridge. 

The  short  junction  of  the  anterior  inferior  comer  of  the  parietal  bone  with 
the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  (con*esponding  nearly  to  the  division  of  the  Sylyian 
fissure)  is  about  halfway  between  the  stephanion  and  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygoma.  This  junction,  the  pterion  of  Broca,  is  shaped  like  an  H>  the  hori* 
zontal  bar  of  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sphenoidal  wing, 
and  it  is  opposite  the  hinder  end  of  the  same  that  the  division  point  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  lies. 

The  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  best  found  by  the  plan  of 
Professor  Thane.  Measure  the  distance  along  the  middle  line  from  the  root  of 
the  nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  find  the  middle  point  of  this  distance ; 
half  an  inch  behind  this  point  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 
The  fissure  makes  an  angle  with  the  middle  line  of  67^.  Professor  Honley 
ased  at  first  a  long  strip  of  soft  metal,  from  which  projects  another  piece  at  this 
angle.  When  this  strip  is  laid  along  the  middle  line  of  the  head,  with  the 
junction  of  the  two  parts  over  the  spot  mentioned,  the  arm  con-esponds  in  direc- 
tion  to  that  of  the  upper  two  thii-ds  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  In  its  lower 
third  the  fissure  is  rather  more  vertical. 

Dr.  Claud  Wilson  subsequently  slightly  modified  Mr.  Horaley's  instrument, 
so  that  it  consisted  of  two  pieces,  one  at  a  fixed  angle  of  67^  to  the  other,  but 
movable.  Further,  it  was  marked  off  into  two  series  of  divisions,  the  posterior 
series,  corresponding  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  being  lettered  with  capital 
letters,  the  anterior  being  lettered  with  the  same  lettera  small.  With  one  of  the 
capital  letters,  e.  g.  B,  over  the  occipital  protuberance,  the  corresponding  small 
letter  marked  the  situation  in  the  particular  case  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure 
of  Rolando,  and  on  running  the  movable  limb  along  the  horistontal  oxie  the 
former  cori'esponded  in  situation  and  direction  with  that  sulcus. 

Mr.  Horsley  has  introduced  more  recently  an  important  modification  of  this 
instrument.  From  measurements  made  on  a  series  uf  specimens  prepared  by 
Professor  Cunningham  of  Dublin,  he  found  that  the  direction  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  had  apparently  a  definite  relation  to  the  relative  breadth  of  the  head. 
Thus  in  a  dolichocephalic  individual  the  angle  formed  by  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  with  the  longitudinal  fissure  was  acute,  while  in  the  brachy -cephalic, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  more  and  more  nearly  became  a  right  angle.  Such  varia- 
tions must  of  course  be  provided  for  if  accuracy  is  to  be  attained  in  surgical 
procedure,  and  Mr.  Horaley  now  uses  an  instrument  in  which  the  limb, 
marking  ovt  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  can  be  placed  at  a  vaiying  angle  and  fixed 
goniometrically  to  the  limb  which  corresponds  to  the  longitudinal  fissure.  Tlie 
variation  cf  this  angle  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  skull,  whether 
dolicho-eepbalio  or  brachy-cephalic,  and  a  measure  of  this  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  cephiJio  index  in  the  manner  which  has  been  made  familiar  by  anthro« 
pometrio  obeervations. 

The  anterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  runs  upwards  from  the  parieto- 
ophenoidal  junction  above  mentioned.    The  posterior  limb  passes  backwarda 
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and  upwards  jimt  aboye  the  ascending  part  of  tLe  parieto-temporal  autare,  and 
from  the  highest  part  of  this  it  curves  upwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
parietal  eminence.    This  is  only  true  for  the  adult. 

The  lower  half  of  the  pre-central  sulcus  ^  parallel  to  and  behind  the  coronal 
anture.  The  interparietal  sulcus  lies,  in  its  ascending  part,  midway  between 
the  line  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  and  the  parietal  eminence,  and  then  passes 
backwards  midway  between  the  latter  and  the  middle  line  of  the  sknlL 

The  ascending  frontal  oonTolntion  begins  below  beneath  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  front  of  the  prolonged  line  of  the  fissure  of 
Be  Undo,  between  this  and  the  prolonged  line  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pre-cential 
sulcus  ;  in  front  of  the  latter  will  be  the  root  of  the  lower  frontal ;  behind  the 

ending  frontal,  the  root  of  the  ascending  parietaL* 


.•  Beid^B  Btdet. — The  most  important  of  Beid's  mles  are  the  following  t 
additions  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  As  a  base  is  taken  a  line  running  from 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  (Fig.  5)  through  the  middle  of  the  auditory 
meatus.  The  posterior  limit  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  lies  beneath  the  hinder 
three  fifths  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  to  a  point  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
parietal  bone  (this  may  be  termed  the  Sylvian  line).    The  anterior  limb  of  the 


Fl0.  6. — Gaiding  lines  of  Rdd. 


Fie.  6. — Belations  of  the  fissures  and  < 
volutions  to  the  guidiug  lines.t 


fissure  ascends  from  this  line  above  the  middle  of  the  zygoma.  The  temporal 
ridge  corresponds  nearly  to  the  fifwure  between  the  middle  and  lowest  frontal 
convolutions.  If  the  Sylvian  line  is  prolonged  to  the  sagittal  sntnre,  it  will 
give  the  position  of  the  parieto-oocipital  fissure  (and  the  occipital  lobe,  half- vision 
c<>ntre,  lies  between  this  and  the  base  linej.    A  perpendicular  from  the  base  line. 


*  On  this  subject  Professor  Horsley  has  recently  contributed  a  chapter  in  Pro* 
fes«or  Cunningham's  memoir  on  **  The  Surface  Anatomy  of  the  Primate  Cerebrum  ** 
(Cunningham  Memoir  VII,  Royal  Irish  Acad.,  1892).  To  this  reference  may  be 
made  for  further  details. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Beid  for  permission  to  reproduce  these  figures. 
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at  the  depresrion  in  front  of  the  auditory  meatne,  cnte  the  SyMan  line  where 
the  fissure  of  Bolando,  if  prolonged,  would  join  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  the 
position  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  ie  under  a  line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the 
place  at  which  the  sagittal  suture  is  cut  hy  a  pei*pendicular  drawn  to  the  base  line 
drawn  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  central  convolu* 
tions  occupy  aboat  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  Bolandie  line.  The  position  of 
the  centres  for  the  leg,  arm,  and  face  can  thus  readily  be  ascertained,  since  th»7 
lie  on  each  side  .of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  angular  gyrus  lies  immediately 
behind  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  parietal  eminence.  The  first  temporal 
oonvolution  lies  below  the  Sylvian  line,  over  the  ear  and  mastoid  process. 

Stbuctubb  of  thb  Cobtbz.— The  nerve-fibres  of  the  white  snbstanoe  radiate 
into  the  cortex,  passing  between  the  nerve-cells,  and  in  places  separating  these 
into  vertical  groups.  The  cells  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  certain  of  which 
predominate  at  different  depths  from  the  surface,  thus  permitting  a  distinction 
into  layers.  Each  layer  contains  many  kinds  of  cells,  but  those  which  are  in 
greatest  number  give  to  the  layer  its  distinctive  character.  Considerable  varia- 
tions  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  in  the  number,  characters,  and  relative 
thickness  of  the  layera,  and  their  precise  division  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.*  There  is  especially  a  marked  difference  between  the  characters  of 
the  cortex  in  the  central  convolutions  (ascending  frontal,  ascending  parietal, 
and  paracentral  lobnle)  and  in  the  rest  of  the  outer  surface  of  ^e  hemisphero. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  three  layers  next  the  surfiice  present  nearly 
the  same  characters  over  the  greater  part  of  the  cortex,  varying,  however,  in 
thickness.  The  deepest  layer,  next  the  white  substance,  is  also  very  uniform  in 
its  character ;  the  chief  variations  are  in  the  elements  which  intervene  between 
the  three  superficial  layers  and  the  deepest  layer. 

In  the  central  convolutions  (as  the  ascending  frontal)  the  layers  present  the 
cell-forms  shown  in  the  first  column  in  Fig.  7.  Above,  next  the  sni-face,  is  a 
narrow  superficial  layer  containing  few  cells,  and  those  of  doubtful  nature, 
chiefly  small  corpuscles,  more  or  less  rounded.  Similar  coi'puscles  are  also 
scattered  through  all  the  layers.  This  superficial  stratum  contains  also  many 
delicate  nerve-fibres  (Remak,  Lockhaii  Clarke,  Exner).  Beneath  this  is  a  layer 
of  small  pyramidal  cells  densely  massed,  with  a  few  nuclear  elements.  The 
cells  have  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  tumed  towards  the  surface.  The  next  layer 
is  composed  of  large  pyramidal  cells,  less  densely  massed,  and  partially  sepa- 
rated into  columns  by  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.  The  cells  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  layer  are  little  larger  than  those  of  tlie  second  layer,  but  they  increase  in 
size  in  the  deeper  parts.  The  apex  of  each  is  turned  towards  the  surface,  and 
from  it  a  long  process  may  be  traced.  From  the  centre  of  the  base  another 
process  extends,  continuous,' it  is  said,  with  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre, 
while  from  the  angles  blanching  processes  are  given  ofE.  The  small  pyramidal 
cells  occur  also,  in  fewer  number,  throughout  this  layer,  and  at  some  parts  of 
the  brain  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  layer.  The  next 
layer  is  characterised  by  nerve-cells  which  are  inegular  in  shape,  and  often 
triant^ular.  Many  of  them  resemble  the  motor  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  coi*d, 
and  hence  it  has  been  proposed  by  Bevan  Lewis  to  call  this  layer  the  ganglion" 
eeU  layer.    The  cells  vary  much  in  size.    Some  are  small  angular  elements,  the 

*  They  were  studied  first  by  Baillarger,  thirty  years  ago;  subsequently  by 
Lockhart  Clarke,  Meynert.  and  others ;  and,  more  recently,  they  have  been  investi- 
gated with  much  care  by  Bets,  Bevan  Lewifi,  Gol^ri,  Kdllikcr.  and  Rainon  y  CujuL 
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mwB  of  the  smftll  pyramidal  cells 
of  the  second  layer ;  others  are  as 
large  as  the  large  pyramidal  cells 
of  the  third  layer ;  hut  hoth  differ 
from  the  cells  of  the  second  and 
third  layer  in  heing  veiy  rarely 
distinctly  pyramidal  in  form,  and 
in  heing  less  regpilarly  placed. 
Moreover  in  this  layer  some  cells 
are  met  with  which  exceed  the 
size  of  the  largest  pyramidal  cell*; 
some  are  even  three  times  the 
sise  of  the  latter.  These  are  the 
**  giant-cells  "  of  Betz,  and  were 
onoe  regarded  as  pathological,  hut 
every  gradation  is  seen  between 
them  and  the  ordinary  ganglion. 
cells  of  the  layer.  The  largest 
cells  ocenr  in  groups  of  two  to 
five,  and  are  almost  confined  to 
the  central  region;  while  the 
smaller  ganglion-cells  of  this 
layer  are  met  with  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  Beneath  this  stratum  is 
a  layer  in  which,  with  a  few 
angular  cells,  there  .are  many 
fusiform  cells.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  apindle-cell  layer.  It  is  the 
deepest  layer  of  the  cortex,  and 
beneath  it  is  the  white  substance 
of  the  hemisphere,  among  the 
fibres  of  which  are  many  nuclei 
and  a  few  angular  and  spindle- 
cells,  especially  near  the  cortex. 
Thus  the  type  here  is  five  lami- 
nated. 

In  the  region  of  the  brain 
behind  the  central  convolutions 
(and  also  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  frontal  lobe)  the  structure  of 
the  cortex  more  or  less  resembles 
that  shown  in  the  second  section 
in  Fig.  7,  which  is  from  the  fii-st 
annectant  gyrus.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  three  layers,  super- 
ficia;l,  small  pyramid,  and  large 
pyramid  layei-s.  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  other  section,  and  so 
also  does  the  deepe»t  or  spindle- 
celled  layer.  The  ganglion-cell 
kyer  is  rather  narrow,  and  con« 


n^Jbtrndm^ 


Fio.  7. — Diagrammntio  sketch  of  the  layers 
of  the  cortex  ecEebri.  The  drawings  were 
made  from  sections  of  the  ascending  frontal 
and  first  annectant  cotiv<>lations  (the  latter 
near  the  extremity  of  the  parieto-occipital 
flsKure).  The  sections  were  kindly  furnished 
me,  as  representative  of  the  so-called  motor 
and  sensory' types,  by  Dr.  Bevaii  Lewis. 
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taina  no  lerj  Urj^e  celU.  Above  it,  and  between  it  and  the  large  pymmid 
layer,  ia  a  stratnm  of  small  round  or  angnlar  grannie-like  element!  with  a  lew 
rather  larger,  but  etill  email,  angnkr  oella.  It  has  been  called  the  jmrnuli 
layer.  At  the  extremity  of  the  occipital  lobe  this  grannie  layer  is  considerably 
larger,  and  the  pyramidal  cells  are  much  less  developed,  while  in  the  oomv 
ammonia  the  latter  are  alone  found.  The  clanstmm  is  composed  of  fusifonn 
cells,  and  hence  is  regarded  as  a  detached  part  of  the  deepest  layer. 

We  can  merely  surmise  the  functional  significance  of  the  sevend  Tarieties  d 
cells.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  transition  from  one  type  of  strnetnre  to 
another  ii  everywhere  gradual,  and  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  very  large 
ganglion-cells)  each  form  of  cell  can  be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  bndn. 
The  localisation  of  the  largest  ganglion-cells  in  the  so-called  motor  regions,  and 
the  analogy  between  these  and  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord,  make  it  highly  pro* 
hable  that  they  are  motor  in  function.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  large 
pyramidal  cells  are  also  motor,  but  from  the  wide  extent  of  this  formatioii  it  k 
possible  that  the  function  of  these  cells  varies  according  to  their  eonnectioiii. 
The  preponderance  of  the  granule-cells  at  the  posterior  portion  of  thebimin,aiid 
their  similarity  to  the  cells  of  the  posterior  comn  of  the  spinal  ooid,  has  iog^ 
gested  that  they  are  sensory  in*function. 

Functional  Eboions  of  the  Cobtbx. — Doubt  was  formerly  enter- 
tained  as  to  the  existence  of  differentiation  of  function  in  different 
parts  of  the  cortex,  but  recent  researches  have  established  the  exiRtenoe 
of  a  differentiation  which  has  almost  revolutionised  cerebral  physiology, 
and  has  vastly  extended  the  range  of  cerebral  diagnosis.  The  first 
step  of  the  new  discorery  was  constituted  by  the  clinical  and  patho- 
logical investigations  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  which  suggested  the 
existence,  on  each  side  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando,  of  special  centres 
for  the  movements  of  the  leg,  arm,  and  face.  In  Q-ermany,  Hitiig 
and  Eritsch  discovered  experimentally  that  the  cortex  cerebri  was 
excitable  by  artificial  stimulation,  and  they  succeeded  in  mapping  out 
in  the  dog  the  centres  for  the  movements  of  the  limbs  and  head. 
These  observations  led  to  the  experiments  of  Feriier,  which  resulted 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  in  the  cortex  of  the  lower 
animals  of  well-defined  regions,  stimulation  of  which  caused  separate 
movements,  or  evidence  of  special  sense  excitation,  while  the  destruc* 
tiou  of  the  same  parts  caused  indications  of  a  loss  of  the  correspond- 
ing function.  Hence  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  regions 
constitute  actual  motor  and  sensory  centres.  Many  other  investiga- 
tions of  the  same  character  have  since  been  made,  of  which  those  of 
Mimk  are  especially  important  The  original  observations  of 
Uughliugs  Jackson  left  little  doubt  that  the  general  facts,  learned 
from  experiments  on  animals,  are  true  of  man ;  and  this  conclusion 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  confirmed  by  pathological  and  clinical 
observations  directed  to  the  verification  on  man  of  the  experimental 
results.  To  this  verification  the  labours  of  Charcot  and  his 
coadjutors  have  largely  contributed.  But  the  verificsition  has  already 
made  it  probable  that  some  differences  exist  between  the  brain  of 
man  and  of  other  animals  (even  of  monkejs),  and  that  the  con* 
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elusions    from   the   latter   cannot   be    simplj  transferred   to    the 
former. 

Cortical  Cbntrbs  nr  tew  Moitkbt. — Before  oon«<idering  the  indications 
of  the  position  of  the  various  centres  in  the  cortex  of  the  human  brain,  it  may 
be  well  to  enumerate  the  chief  functional  regions  ascertained  by  Ferrier  and 
others  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey. 

Motor  Cbntbbs. — Superior  parietal  lohule  {except  the  part  adjacent  to 
ilu  fieeure  of  Rolando)  t  movement  of  the  leg  and  foot,  flexion  of  the  hip, 
extension  of  the  knee,  flexion  of  the  ankle. 

Highest  and  adjaceni  parts  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolu- 
Hons,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere,  together  with  the  root  of  first 
fronted:  flexion  and  outward  rotation  of  thigh,  rotation  inwards  of  leg,  flexion 
of  toes,  as  in  scratching  abdomen  with  foot.  (Horsley  and  Schafer*  obtained 
movements  of  the  leg  also  from  the  medial  aspect  of  the  convolutions  on  each 
ride  of  the  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rt)lando.  Horsley  and  Beevor  found 
movement  of  the  great  toe  chiefly  represented  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
ascending  frontal,  and  of  the  small  toes  at  the  extreme  posterior  part  of  the 
panetal  lobule.) 

Adjcicent  parts  of  ascending  frontal  and  parietal,  outside  the  last  centre  hui 
tiill  opposite  the  highest  frontal  convolution:  adduction  and  extension  of  arm, 
pronation  of  hand. 

Ascending  frontal  and  ha^e  of  the  highest  frontal :  extension  of  elbow, 
movement  forwards  at  shoulder,  and  synchronous  movement  of  leg.  (Horsley 
and  Schafer  obtained  movements  of  the  arm  from  the  medial  aspect  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  highest  frontal.) 

Ascending  frontal,  opposite  upper  part  of  middle  frontal :  supination  of 
hand  and  flexion  of  forearm. 

Middle  three  fifths  of  ascending  parietal :  movements  of  hand,  especially 
clenching  of  fist.f 

The  arm  area  in  the  monkey  is  separated  from  the  leg  area  by  a  small  but 
constant  sulcus  which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  superior  pre-centi-al  sulcus 
in  man.  The  lower  limit  is  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the 
intra-parietal  sulcus  passing  through  the  inferior  genu  of  the  fissure  of  Kolando. 
The  same  relation  is  found  to  hold  in  the  case  of  the  oi*ang,  and  in  both  the 
orang  and  the  monkey  the  thumb  centre  is  specially  localised  in  the  region  of 
this  line. 

Ascending  frontal,  opposite  lower  half  of  middle  frontal:  elevation  and 
retraction  of  angle  of  mouth. 

•  « Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,»  1885. 

t  Horsley  and  Beevor  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1887, 1889)  found  that  the  representation 
of  the  arm  is  as  follows : — In  the  highest  part  of  the  arm  region  of  the  two  central 
convolnUons,  opposite  the  upper  frontal  sulcus,  the  shoulder  movements  are  repre- 
sented ;  next,  below,  come  the  movements  of  the  elbow  behind  and  of  the  wrist  in 
front,  while  in  the  lowest  part  the  movements  of  the  finji^ers  are  represented  in  front, 
and  of  the  thumb  behind.  But  this  is  only  the  maximum  representation  of  the 
several  parts,  in  which  the  special  movement  is  produced  by  the  weakest  currents. 
There  is  scarcely  any  part  in  which  movements  of  the  elbow  and  wrist  are  not 
produced,  or  in  which  they  are  produced  alone.  Hence  the  experimenters  conclude 
that  the  representation  of  the  movement  of  these  parts  b  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
Hhonlder  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  digits  on  the  other.  In  the  orang,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  lower  limb  inste^id  of  being,  as  in  the  monkey,  horizontal,  is  vertical, 
the  hallux  being  roprcsontod  abovs  and  the  hip  below  ('  Phil.  Traus.,'  1800). 
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Ascending  frontal,  opposUe  highe$t  part  of  third  frontal  s  elevation  of  upper 
lip  and  ala  of  nose. 

Lowest  part  of  ascending  parietal:  retraction  of  an^^le  of  month  by  platysmft. 

Lowest  part  of  cucending  frontal :  movements  of  lips  and  tongue  and  in  the 
anterior  part,  closure  of  the  vocal  cords  .• 

Posterior  half  of  upper  and  middle  frontal  convolutions:  lateral  sicvement 
of  head  and  eyes,  with  elevation  of  eyelids. 

(Medial  aspect  of  top  of  ascending  frontal,  i,  e.  corresponding  region  of  the 
marginal  convolution,  movement  of  the  trunk. — Horsley  and  Schafer.) 

Sensoby  Csntbes.— Stimulation  of  the  angular  convolution  caused  i 
movement  of  the  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  suggestive  of  a  visual  sensation. 
Extirpation  of  the  angular  gyrus  caused  amblyopia  of  the  opposite  eye,  more  or 
less  transient,  and  destruction  of  this  convolution  in  both  hemispheros  caused 
permanent  blindness.  (Munk  found  that  hemianopia  was  produced  by  destruction 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  Ferrier  found  that  destruction  of  the  occipital  lobe 
and  angular  gyrus  caused  not  only  transient  amblyopia  of  the  opposite  eye,  but 
also  permanent  hemianopia.  He  failed  to  obtain  any  affection  of  vision  by 
extirpation  of  the  occipital  lobe  only,  even  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless  human 
pathology,  especially  the  observations  of  Monakow  and  Henschen,  has  fully 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  Munk's  conclusion.  Horsley  and  Schaferf  found 
that  destruction  of  one  occipital  lobe  produced  hemiopio  disturbance  of  vision, 
so  far  confirming  Munk's  conclusion ;  but  the  imperfect  vision  which  remained 
after  destruction  of  both  occipital  lobes  seemed  to  them  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  visual  function  elsewhere,  probably  in  the  angular  gyrus.  The 
subsequent  experiments  of  Schafer  and  Sanger  Brown^  seem  to  confirm  Munk's 
conclusion.) 

Stimulation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  uncinate  convolution  caused  movement 
of  the  nostril  suggestive  of  a  sensation  of  smell  on  the. same  side.  Isolated 
extirpation  of  these  regions  is  impossible,  but  the  destruction  of  it,  together  with 
other  parts,  always  caused  loes  of  smell. 

Stimulation  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  caused  a  move- 
ment suggestive  of  an  auditory  sensation  on  the  opposite  side,  and  destmction 
of  this  convolution  caused  deafness  on  the  opposite  side. 

Destruction  of  the  hippocampal  region  (gyms  hippocampi  and  hippocampus) 
seemed  to  cause  paitial  loss  of  sensibility  to  tonch  and  pain  on  the  opposite  side. 
(Horsley  and  Schafer  found  that  extensive  lesions  of  the  gyms  fomicatus  had  a 
similar  effect.  Munk's  experiments  point  to  the  outer  surface,  and  especially 
the  central  region,  as  that  in  which  cutaneous  sensibility  is  chiefly  represented.) 
The  experiments  of  Hitzig  and  Fritsch  and  Horsley's  clinical  observations 
apparently  show  that  slight  tactile  sensibility  and  the  muscular  sense  ars 
represented  in  the  so-called  motor  region. 

CoBTic4L  Crntbes  IK  THB  HuMAN  Bbaik. — The  evidonoe  we  possess 
regarding  tbo  cortical  centres  in  the  human  brain  is  deriyed  chiefly 
from  the  comparison  of  the  effects  of  disease  observed  during  life,  with 
its  position  ascertained  after  death.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
brain  surgery  may  indirectly  increase  considerably  the  facts  at  our 

*  This  is  the  centre  for  the  vocal  oord  in  the  monkey,  accurain}jr  to  Honley  and 
SemoD ;  Dej«>rine  sayt  it  it  so  also  in  man.    ('Couipt.  Rcud.,'  ISQl*  No.  8.) 
t  *  PhU.  Trant.,'  1888. 
J  Ibid..  1888. 
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disposal.  Tho  evidence  at  present  available  shows  that  there  is  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  cortical  centres  of  man  and  those 
of  the  monkey.  It  is  afforded  by  cases  in  which  small  lesions  have 
caused  definite  loss  of  function,  motor  or  sensory,  or  definite  excita- 
tion of  function,  and  especially  by  the  effects  of  operations  and  the 
use  of  the  facts  as  indications  for  these.  The  irritation  symptoms 
are  of  chief  significance  in  the  case  of  the  motor  function,  and  are 
constituted  by  local  spasm,  or  more  commonly  by  convulsion  begin- 
ning  in  or  limited  to,  one  part.  But  such  convulsion  may  be  caused 
by  disease  adjacent  to  as.  well  as  by  that  which  is  in,  a  cortical 
centre,  and  therefore  such  cases  afford  less  precise  and  certain  evi- 
dence than  do  those  in  which  there  is  local  destruction  of  tissue  and 
local  paralysis. 


J>c 


Pie.  8. — Dmg^m  of  the  huiuan  brHin,  to  which  is  trannferred  the  motor 
centres  found  by  Horsley  in  the  brain  of  the  bonnet  monkey  (Beevor 
and  Horsley, '  Phil.  Tmns.,'  vol.  181,  1890,  p.  81,  fig.  7).  The  diagram 
corresponds  with  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  position  of  the  centres  has  been 
for  the  most  part  ▼eriiied  by  Horsley  in  his  operations.  The  asterisks 
indicate  the  centre  for  the  tongue. 

It  is  only  under  certain  conditions,  however,  that  even  destroyi^ 
lesions  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  functional  localisation.  Those 
conditions  have  been  rightly  insisted  on  by  Nothnagel  in  his  work*  on 
this  subject,  a  work  which  is  a  model  of  scientific  method.  It  is  only 
the  lasting  symptoms  which  can  be  regarded  as  related  to  the  damaged 
region  of  the  brain,  because  an  acute  lesion  frequently  causes,  for  a 
limey  symptoms  of  much  wider  range  than  strictly  correspond  to  the 
destruction.  Such  wide  symptoms  are  due  to  pressure,  secondary 
vascular  disturbance,  or  irritative  inhibition.  Hence  sufficient  time 
must  be  allowed  to  elapse  for  these  "  indirect  '*  effects  to.  pass  away 
before  any  inference  can  be  drawn  ;  that  is,  only  such  symptoms  as 
have  lasted  for  some  weeks  can  be  regarded  as  having  real  significanoe, 
and  cases  of  shorter  course  are  of  small  value. 

Negative  evidence  is  also  important — ^the  ocourrenoe  of  lesions  in 
*  'Topisehe  DIag.  der  Qehimkrankhelteii,'  Berlin,  1879. 
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certain  parts  withont  the  production  of  certain  symptoms.  But 
another  condition  must  be  observed  in  the  reception  of  this  evidence. 
The  nerve- structures  are  remarkably  tolerant  of  morbid  processes  that 
develop  gradually.  Tumours  or  abscesses  may  form  in  the  position 
of  structures  that  are  known  to  have  a  certain  function,  and  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  that  function,  or  such  symptoms 
may  be  slight,  even  when  the  structures  are  apparently  destroyed  by 
the  mo«*bid  processes.  In  these  cases  the  nerve-elements  are  displaced 
and  not  destroyed  ;  any  damage  they  have  suffered  has  been  so  slowly 
produced  that  it  has  not  deranged  their  function.  Hence  the  negative 
evidence  afforded  by  such  cases  is  of  almost  no  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  these,  and  other  lesions  which  cause  pressure  or  irritation,  often 
produce  symptoms  of  much  wider  extent  than  corresponds  to  the 
position  of  the  lerion  or  to  its  direct  influence, — effects  which  are 
analogous  in  nature  to  tbe  "  indirect "  initial  consequences  of  an  acute 
lesion.  Hence  the  positive  evidence  afforded  by  irritating  and  com- 
pressing lesions  can  only  be  accepted  with  reserve.  Neglect  of  these 
considerations  has  deprived  of  almost  all  value  one  of  the  most 
laborious  investigations  into  this  problem — that  of  Exner.* 

There  are  some  functions  of  the  cortex  that  elude  localisation  for 
another  reason,  because  their  loss  is  quickly  conpensated  by  the  other 
hemisphere.  It  appears  that  one-sided  movements  are  represented  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  can  be  excited  from  either,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  habitually  associated  on  the  two  sides.  This  law,  £rst  stated  by 
Broadbent,  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  we  shall  have  to  return  to  it 
many  times.  Tbe  above  statement  of  it  is  perhaps  only  part  of  the 
truth,  but  it  enables  us  to  understand  the  absence  of  any  evidence  as 
to  the  position  of  the  centres  for  certain  movements.  Before  the 
indirect  effects  of  a  lesion  have  passed  away,  and  the  persistent  sym- 
ptoms can  be  admitted  '*into  court,"  tbe  loss  of  the  movements 
referred  to  has  passed  away  because  the  other  hemisphere  has  supplied 
the  lost  function.  It  is  so,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  head  and  eyes,  the  movement  of  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion, and  many  movements  of  the  trunk. 

The  evidence  at  present  available  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
facts,  ascertained  by  various  observers,  many  of  which  have  been 
collected  and  carefully  compared  by  Nothnagel,  Charcot  and  Pitres,t 
and  Allen  Starr4 

Motor  Centres, — Tbereis  conclusive  evidence  that  the  two  ascending 
convolutions  have  the  same  special  relation  to  voluntary  motion  as  in 
the  monkey.  It  is  also  certain  that  tbe  paracentral  lobule  on  the 
median  aspect  of  these  convolutions  has  a  similar  function,  and  that 
the  motor'region  extends  through  part  at  least  of  the  superior  parietal 

•  •  Untennch.  n.  d.  LocHlisfttion  der  Qrosshirnrinde,'  Wien,  1881. 
t  In  a  valaable  leries  of  papers  in  the  '  Revne  de  M6d.,'  1888. 
{  In  oritieal  and  analytical   collections  of  cases  in  the  'American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science '  and  other  American  periodicals  during  the  last  three  or  four  vean» 
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lobule,  and  perhaps  on  to  tHe  root  of  the  highest  frontal  convolution. 
Destractive  lesions  in  these  parts  cause  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side,, 
while  irritating  disease  causes  conTulsion  of  corresponding  situation. 
Lesions  elsewhere  in  the  cortex  cause  no  persistent  paralysis.  There 
18  at  present  no  direct  evidence  that  the  motor  region  in  roau  oxtenda 
beyond  the  ascending  frontal,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  root 
>f  the  first  frontal. 

It  is  from  this  motor  region  that  the  fibres  arise  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  pass  down  through  the  white  substance  into  the  anterior  pyramids 
of  the  medulla,  and  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  Through 
these  fibres  the  nerve  impulses  pass  that  ultimately  excite  the  muscles. 
Lesions  of  the  cortex  in  this  region  cause  a  descending  degeneration  of 
these  pyramidal  fibres. 

We  can  distinguish  in  these  convolutions  regions  related  to  the  leg» 
arm,  face,  and  tongue,  which  have  the  same  relative  position  as  in 
animals. 

The  centre  for  the  leg  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  motor  region, 
namely,  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions,  adjacent  to 
the  longitudinal  fissure.  We  do  not  at  present  know  how  far  back 
it  extends  in  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  or  how  far  outwards  it 
extends  on  the  ascending  f rontaL*    It  does  not  seem  to  extend  further 


Fios.  9  and  10.— Position  of  the  cortical  centre  for  the  leg.  It  S» 
douhtfal,  however,  whether  the  centre  extends  do  far  hnck,  in  the  superior 
parietal  lohule  (S  P),  as  is  here  represented  on  the  outer  surface. 


than  the  upper  frontal  sulcus,  perhaps  not  so  far.  There  may  be 
individual  variations  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  leg  centre.  It 
certainly  occupies  also  the  paracentral  lobule  on  the  inner  surface. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  representation  of  separate  movements 
corresponds  to  the  arrangement  in.  animals,  but  in  many  cases  of 
convulsion  beginning  in  the  foot,  the  disease  has  been  in  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  highest  frontal  and  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tions. Moreover  evidence  of  the  representation  of  movements  of  the 
great  toe  in  front  of  the  highest  part  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  is 

•  See  Dr.  Seguin's  case  (*  Journ.  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,'  1887).  A  woman,  the 
sulject  of  cancer,  had  crural  monoplegia,  the  result  of  a  (growth  seven  eighths  hy 
five  eighths  of  an  inch,  subcortical,  with  the  posterior  end  on  a  vertical  level  with 
the  posterior  end  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure.  Transversely  it  was  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  mesial  surface  (Dr.  Uughlinf^  Jaclcson,  *  Trans.  Clin.  Soc  / 1887). 
VOL.   II.  9 
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Bhown  by  a  case  in  which  conTulsions  beginning  in  the  toe  were  due 
to  a  eicatriz  in  this  situation,  and  the  removal  of  the  part  by  Horslej 
left  paralysis  of  the  toe  only.* 

The  arm  centre  (Fig.  11)  appears  to  occupy  the  middle  third  of 
these  coDToIutioQs,  but  extends  higher  up  the  ascending  frontal  than 
the  ascending  parietal,  perhaps  reaching  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
hemisphere.  A  small  lesion  very  near  the  longitudina]  fssure  hai 
paralysed  the  arm.  It  is  probable  that  this  centre  overlaps  that  for 
the  leg. 


Fio.  11.— Position  of  the  arm. 


Fio.  12.— Position  of  the  centre  for  the 
face  and  tongne. 


The  centre  for  the  movement  of  the  face  (Fig.  12)  lies  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  ascending  frontal.  It  is  probable,  but  not  yet  proved,  that 
it  extends  on  to  the  ascending  parietaLf  The  centre  for  the  movement 
of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  lies  opposite  the  fissure  between  the  middle 
and  lower  frontal  convolutions.^  The  lips  and  tongue  are  apparently 
represented  together  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  ascending  frontal,  and 
perhaps  in  the  adjacent  root  of  the  third  frontal.  The  orbicularis  oris 
and  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  tongue  habitually  act  together ;  henoe 
we  cannot  separate  the  centres  for  the  face  and  toDgue.§ 

We  have  no  sure  evidence  at  present  as  to  the  position  of  the  centre 
for  the  movement  of  the  head  and  eyes  (said  to  occupy,  in  the  monkey, 
parts  of  the  first  and  second  frontal) ;  it  must  be  of  great  importance. 
The  effect  of  its  activity  determines  our  recognition  of  the  relation  of 
the  body  to  external  objects,  especially  to  those  that  are  seen.  It  is 
only  the  relation  of  these  to  ooe  another  that  we  can  learn  from  the 
field  of  vision  alone ;  the  centre  for  the  trunk  muscles  to  be  placed 


*  Horsley, '  Int.  Journal  of  Med.  Science.'  April,  1,88.7. 

t  All  parts  of  the  face  were  paralysed  hy  a  lesion  which  involved  the  ri^ht  of  the 
second  frontal  and  adjacent  part  of  the  ascending  frontal,  but  below  the  cortex 
extended  to  the  first  and  third  frontal  ('Mill.  Joum.  Nerv.  and  Mental  Ois..' 
1887) 

(  See  the  conclusive  case  of  Dr.  Beckeley,  of  Baltimore,  figured  in  the  cbaptar 
on  facial  spasm. 

§  It  IB  probable  that  the  movementi  of  the  jaw  are  also  represented  in  this  region. 
In  the  course  of  an  operation  on  man,  Horsley  found  that  stimulation  of  the 
ascending  frontal,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  upper  third  of  the  facial  region, 
•caused  a  lateral  movement  of  the  jaw  as  well  as  of  the  angle  of  the  month. 
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(aocording  to  the  experiments  of  Horaley  and  8oli&f  er)  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  (see  p.  14)  still  needs  rerification.  The 
reason  for  this  nnoertainty  has  heen  already  mentioned ;  compensation 
occurs  so  readily  that  the  loss  of  moTement  quivklj  passes  away.* 
It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  centre  for  the  movement  of  the 
upper  eyelid  in  the  ang:ular  or  lower  parietal  lobule  (Landouzy  and 
Oiasset) ;  an  old  lesion  has  been  found  in  the  angular  gyrus  in  a  case 
of  ptosis  of  long  duration.t  Wernicke  has  oonduded  from  Munk's 
researches  that  the  neck  region  is  represented  in  the  part  of  the  frontal 
lobe  which  lies  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
Tolution,  and  a  ease  published  by  Fraenkel,{  in  which  there  was 
excessiTO  rigidity  of  the  neck  muscles  would  seem  to  bear  out  this 
conclusion,  as  examination  showed  the  existence  of  a  large  dot 
eoTcring  the  foot  of  the  second  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  third 
left  frontal  oonyolution  immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  central 
convolution. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the  precise  nature  of  these 
eentreSy  and  opinion  is  still  dirided  on  the  matter.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  movements  are  produced  by  their  stimulation  in  man  as  well 
as  in  animals.  §  It  is  certain  also  that  the  fibres  which  conduct  motor 
impulses  to  the  cord  spring  from  them,  and  pass  directly  downwards. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  considerable  amount  of  error 
can  be  involved  in  designating  the  region  **  motor/'  especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  medicine.  We  need  not,  therefore,  conceive  that 
these  parts  subserve  no  other  function  (we  shall  presently  see  reason 
for  believing  that  they  have  sensory  as  well  as  motor  functions).  It 
is  instructive,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  in  this  part  are  found 
the  largest  ganglion-cells  met  with  in  the  cortex,  cells  comparable  to, 
though  exceeding  in  size,  the  certainly  motor  cells  of  the  anterior 
comu  of  the  spinal  cord.|| 

*  It  is  in  the  highett  degree  probable  that  the  poeltlon  of  the  eentra  eorreeponda 
(o  that  in  the  monkey,  and  this  is  supported  by  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Horslcy 
('Int.  J.  of  Med.  Science/  April,  1887),  which  is  not,  howerer,  quite  eondnsife. 

t  Lemoin^*  Bev.de  M^.,' 1887.  This  harmonises  with  ths  ssnsoiy  losaUMlIn, 
t&aod  the  npper  lid  is  raised  for  intent  vision. 

t  'Charity  Annalen,*  1886. 

I  First  demonstrated  by  Bartholow,  and  since  abandsafly  mniinned  in  the  course 
of  surgical  procedure. 

II  A  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  so-ealled  motor  oentresb  wUch  has  received  wide 
acceptance  in  Germany,  ia  that  of  Mvnk.  This  theory  regards  them  as  essentially 
sensory  I  the  morements  which  result  from  their  aotlYi^  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  nerve  processes  in  them  represent  ''conceptions  of  morements*  composed  of  the 
cutaneous  and  muscular  sensations  and  sensations  of  active  innerration.  These  are 
regarded  as  essentially  seniory  conceptions,  and  hence  Mnnk  terms  this  region  the 
"Sense-sphere"  (FuhUphire).  An  oljection  to  this  view  Is  that  the  ** sense  of 
innervation,''  one  element  of  the  threefold  "  conception  of  movement,"  is  a  sense  of 
something  which  is  not  itself  sensory,  and  which  Is  oommonly  termed  motor,  and 
that  destruction  of  this  region  causes  loss  of  this  **  motor"  function  oat  of  all  pro- 
portioB  to  any  demonstrable  sensory  loss. 
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Sensory  Cenire$, — Our  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  centres  for 
sensation  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  is  far  less  precise  than  is  that  of  the 
motor  centres.  According  to  Flechsig  the  fibres  of  the  sensory  i^atb 
of  the  internal  capsule  paaa  towards  the  outer  surface  of  the  cortex, 
towards  the  region  which,  roughlj  speaking,  lies  beneath  the  parietal 
bone,  i.  e.  the  central  convolutions  and  the  parietal  lobe.  The  meagre 
facts  of  pathology,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  in  harmony  with  this  view. 
One  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  In  another  case  complete  left-sided 
loss  of  sensibility,  including  the  eye  and  other  special  senses,  resulted 
from  a  layer  of  softening  at  and  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  conrezity  of  the  right  hemisphere,  the  medial 
aspect  and  internal  capsule  being  unafEected.*  The  view  that  the 
central  convolutions  have  some  sensory  function,  as  well  as  a  motor 
function,  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  there  is  often  slight  blunting 
of  sensibility  on  the  extremity  of  a  limb  paralysed  by  disease  in  this 
region,  and  that  in  convulsions  due  to  irritating  lesions  in  this  situa- 
tion a  sensory  aura  very  often  precedes  the  motor  spasm.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  sensory  region  extends  also  to  the  medial  surface  of 
the  hemisphere,  just  as  does  the  motor  region,  but  all  the  facts  hitherto 
observed  are  opposed  to  the  inference  drawn  by  Ferrier  from  the 
experiments  on  animals,  that  any  part  of  the  medial  surface  has  an 
exclusive  or  even  a  preponderant  relation  to  cutaneous  sensibility. 
One  reason  why  we  have  so  little  evidence  of  the  seat  of  this  function 
is  that  extensive  compensation  is  possible.  Thus  a  unilateral  lesion 
in  childhood,  however  extensive,  scarcely  ever  causes  permanent  loss 
of  sensation. 

SmfU. — The  indication  of  experiment  is  that  there  is  a  centre  for 
smell  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  uncinate  convolution  on  the 
medial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe,  related  to  the  olfactory  nerve  of 
the  same  side.f  This  is  supported,  as  regards  man,  by  the  facts  that 
some  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  can  be  traced  towards  this  region, 
and  that  olfactory  symptoms  have  been  observed  in  a  few  cases 
of  disease  of  this  part.  Thus  epileptic  fits  beginning  with  an  olfac- 
tory aura  were  associated  in  one  case  with  softening  in  this  region.^ 
But  it  is  probable  that  other  fibres,  or  fibres  from  this  centre,  cross 
the  middle  line  (perhaps  in  the  anterior  commissure)  and  go  to  some 
part  of  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  since  there  are  cases  in 
which  organic  disease  of  one  hemisphere  has  caused  loss  of  the  sense 
of  smell,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  other  special  aenseSy  on  the  oppo- 
site side.§ 

•  Demange, '  Revue  de  U6d./  May,  1883,  p.  891.  A  collection  of  clinical  facte 
pointing  to  the  parietal  and  central  regions  ai  the  chief  sensory  region  ii  given  by 
Allen  Starr, '  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,'  1884,  p.  827. 

t  See  case  of  Dr.  Churton,  Leeds,  *  Brit.  Med.  Jonm.,'  1887. 

{  McLane  Hamilton,  'New  York  Med.  Joumul/  June,  1882;  also  Hughlinge 
Jackson  and  Beevor, '  Brain/  toL  xii,  p.  804. 

§  Such  a  case,  with  autopsy,  showing  softening  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  internal 
capsule,  is  recorded  by  FM,  *  Arch,  de  Neurologie,'  1886.    I  have  seen  several  < 
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VUian, — Numerous  obsenrationB  have  establislied  beyond  qnestion 
the  fact  that  bemianopia  results  from  disease  of  the  occipital  lobe, 
which  thus  constitutes  a  centre  for  the  fibres  from  the  same-named 
half  of  each  retina,  and  receiYes  impressions  from  the  opposite  half  of 
each  field  of  yision.  The  impressions  from  the  retinss  reach  it  b>  the 
optic  tract,  and  probably  bj  the  optic  thalamus,  and  by  fibres  from  the 
thalamus  through  the  white  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Fuller 
details  of  this  path  are  given  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  optic 
nerves.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  position  of  the  yisual  centres  in 
the  ocdpital  lobe.  Hemianopia  has  resulted  from  disease  of  the  apex 
of  the  lobe,  the  outer  surface,  and  the  medial  surface,  but  in  some  cases 
of  partial  lesion  the  white  fibres  of  the  optic  path  may  have  been  in- 
volved. Complete  bemianopia  has  most  frequently  been  produced  by 
di(sease  of  the  apex  of  the  lobe,  and  especially  of  the  cuueus.    Munk 


Fio.  13. — Cortical  viaunl  centres  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lieuiisphiTe.  The 
darker  shading  indicates  the  region  of 
the  half -vision  centre  (the  precise  limi- 
tation of  which  is  not  yet  known) ;  the 
li^rh^er  shading  is  that  of  the  supposed 
higher  visual  centre. 


Fio.  14. — Inner  anpect  of  the  right 
hemisphere.  Probable  position  ot  the 
visual  centre  in  the  occipital  lobe  and 
of  the  olfactory  centre  in  the  uncinate 
gyrus  (U). 


believes  that,  in  animals,  there  is  a  serial  surface  representation  of 
the  half-field  in  the  occipital  cortex,  the  anterior  half  corresponding 
to  the  upper  quadrant  and  the  posterior  half  to  the  lower  quadrant 
Since  small  cortical  lesions  cause  incomplete  hemianopia,  it  is  probable 
that  in  man  also  there  is  such  a  projection  of  the  field  as  Munk  de- 
scribes, but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  projection  occupies  the  whole 
occipital  region.*  There  must  be  a  representation  of  the  colour  fields  in 
the  cortex,  distinct  from  that  for  light  and  objects,  since  colour  hemi- 
anopia has  been  met  with  as  an  isolated  symptom*     (See  **  Diseases  of 

during  life  in  which  smell  was  implicated.  See  also  Faaola, '  Biv«  Sper,  di  Fren.,* 
1886;  and  Anderson,  'Brain/  vol.  ix,  p.  390. 

*  An  important  cuse  has  been  recorded  by  Del^plne  ('  Trans.  Path.  Soe.,'  1890). 
The  patient  had  had  right  homonymous  hemianopia  for  eight  months,  and  oontrao- 
tion  of  the  remaining  fields.  On  the  right  Me  of  the  right  field,  however  (which 
was  otherwiae  blind),  there  was  a  ]  ersistent  marginal  circle  of  vision,  ^ott  morUm 
there  was  softening  in  the  left  cut  eus  Mnd  middle  occipital  convolution.  The  inner 
aspect  of  the  caucus  was  also  aflccted,  except  the  postero-supcrior  portion,  and  the 
interesting  question  presents  itself  whether  this  part  which  eacHpod  had  a  relation 
to  the  persistent  marginal  circle  of  vision  in  the  right,  otherwise  blind,  field. 
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the  Optic  Nenre.**)  Wilbrand*  assumes  that  all  impressions  are  ood« 
dacted  first  to  the  apical  region,  because  disease  there  causes  total 
loss,  and  that  there  is  a  re-representation  of  the  colour  half -field  in 
front  of  this.f 

But  disease  sometimes  causes,  not  hemianopia,  but  **  crossed 
ambljopia,"  i.  e.  dimness  of  sight  in  the  opposite  eye,  generallj  with 
concentric  diminution  of  the  field.}  The  theory  which  best  explains 
the  fact  is  that  on  the  outer  surface,  in  front  of  the  occipital  lobe, 
there  is  a  higher  yisual  centre  in  which  the  half-fields  are  combined, 
and  the  whole  opposite  field  is  represented.  Such  a  centre,  in  animals, 
is  localised  bj  Ferrier  in  the  angular  gyrus  (in  which  term  he  includes 
the  extremity  of  the  supra- marginal  convolution).  Pathological  evi- 
dence in  man  points  to  some  part  of  the  same  region  as  the  seat  of  this 
centre.  In  the  very  few  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases  with 
"  crossed  amblyopia  *'  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  parietal 
lobe,  t.  e.  the  angular  gyrus,  in  its  widest  sense,  has  been  inyolved  in 
the  disease.  In  the  case  mentioned  on  p.  20,  recorded  by  Demange, 
the  loss  of  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  an  early  symptom,  and 
the  softening  of  this  region  appeared  older  than  that  elsewhere. 
Another  instructiye  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Sharkey,  is  shown  in  Figs. 
15  and  16.  It  would  seem  that  the  field  of  the  same  side  is  also 
represented  in  this  centre,  smce  the  amblyopia  in  the  opposite  eye  ii 
usually  accompanied  by  a  slight  restriction  of  the  field  of  the  eye  on 
the  same  side.  Thus  the  centre  must  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
whole  of  both  fields,  but  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  the  field  on  the  same  dide.  This  assumption  enables  us 
to  understand  another  curious  fact,  viz.  that  the  "  crossed  amblyopia** 
generally  lessens  itfter  a  time  (while  hemianopia  is  usually  persistent). 
If  the  higher  centre  in  each  hemisphere  is  connected  with  both 
retinsB,  it  is  conceiyable  that  the  loss  caused  by  disease  of  one  hemi- 
sphere may  be  compensated  by  the  function  of  the  other  hemisphere. 
Hence  we  can  understand  that  atrophy  of  this  region,  congenital  or 
dating  from  early  life,  may  be  unaccompanied  by  any  recognised  loss 
of  sight. §  The  visual  path  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
optic  nerves.  II 

•  <  Ophth.  Beit,  car  IHag.  d.  Gehirokr.,'  1884i. 

t  Varying  impairment  in  extent  of  vision  in  a  patient  found  to  have  glioma  in 
angular  gyrus  (Anderson, '  Trans.  Ophthul.  Soc.,'  1890). 

X  I  h'lve  seen  several  such  eases,  and  others  have  been  recorded,  some  by  Ferrier 
('  Brain/  vol.  ili,  p.  456).  Of  course  all  ocular  causes  of  amblyopia  are  excluded. 
(See  chapter  on  Affections  of  Sight.) 

§  As  in  a  curious  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Sharkey  (' Med.- Chir.  Trans.,' vol.  Ixvi, 
1888,  p.  293). 

II  Chr.  Beevor  has  found  that  in  the  marmoset  monkey  there  are  no  fibres  from 
the  corpus  caUosnm  to  the  cortex  bounding  the  calcarine  fissure.  This  part  sf  the 
cortex  is  analogous  to  the  vifual  centre  in  man,  aud  if  such  an  arrangement  is  alM 
present  there,  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  persistence  of  hemiopia  after  Imkm 
of  this  part. 
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Cortical  lesions  in  dogs  that  do  not  cause  loss  of  sight  may  abolish 
or  impair  the  power  of 
recognising  the  nature 
of    seen    objects,    al- 
though   they    can    be 
recognised      at      once 
when  some  other  sense 
is    employed;    the 
condition      has     been 
termed  mind-blindness 
(Munk*).    The  power 
thus  lost  seems  to  be 
subsenred    by     struc- 
tures in  or    near  the 
higher   yisual    centre, 
but    the    position     of 
the  lesion  has  not  yet 
beeu     ascertained     in 
any  case  in  which  the 
loss    was    considerable 
and   persistent.      The 
loss  of  course  includes 
the      recognition       of 
words,   and   the  latter 
may  occur  without  in- 
ability to  recognise  ob- 
jects in  general.   Mind- 
blindness      was      pro- 
duced    by    the    lesion 
indicated   in    Fig.    17, 
but  this  case,  while  it 
agrees  with    the    pro- 
Iwible  localisation,  was 
too  brief   in    duration 
to     constitute     actual 
proof  of    the    seat   of 
disease   on  which  the 
symptom       depends,  f 
The    subject    is    con- 


Fio.  16.— Aspect  of  rifj^bt  hemisphtre,  and  Fio.  16 
probable  area  of  the  lesion,  in  a  •  ase  of  embolism  of 
the  rijrlit  middle  ctrebral  artery  (Sharkey,  *  Med,- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  1&84,  p.  205).  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  lesion  was  left  hemiploiriu  and  heniianae- 
thciia,  with  almost  complete  Mind'  ens  of  the  left 
eye,  and  loss  of  hearing  and  taste  on  the  left  side. 
Four  weeks  after  the  illness  there  was  marked  im- 
provement in  the  special  senses,  anvl,  a  little  later, 
in  the  hemianfiBsthetia.  Six  and  a  half  weeks  after 
the  onset  the  special  senses  were  normal,  the  leg 
had  regained  much  power,  and  a  fortnight  later 
sensation  was  normul.  The  pHralvsii  of  tbe  arm 
continued  until  death,  seven  years  later. 


*  'Deat.m6d.Wocbenscb./ 
1877,  No.  18;  snd  'Arch.  f. 
Anat.  n.  Phys./ 1878,  p.  162. 
t  Tbe  Hune  statement  ap- 
plies to  B  catoe  of  depressed 

rractnie  of  the  sknll  in  this 

region.  In  which  mind-blindness  exi*^ 
JonrnaV  Ang.,  1888). 


Fio.  17. — Position  of  lesion  in  the  left  hemisphere 
(angular  gyms),  which  caused  complete  mind-blind- 
ness during  the  short  time  the  patient  lived.  (Chmnf  • 
fard, -Rev.  de  M^.,'  1881,  p.  940.) 


for  two  wctks  (iMcEwen,  *Brit.  Med. 
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Fio.  18. — Position  of  the  auditory  centre 
in  the  first  temporal  convolution. 


gidered  further  in  the  sections  on  "  Affections  of  Speech,**  and  "  Dis- 
eases of  the  Optic  Nerves."    The  theory  remains  the  most  probable. 

Auditory  Centre.— Pathology  on  the  whole  supports  the  indication 
of  experiment,  which  places  the  auditory  centre  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (Kg.  18).    This  convolution 

has  been  found  atrophied  in 
cases  of  congenital  deafness.* 
Destruction  of  this  region  has 
been  accompanied  by  loss  of 
hearing  in  the  opposite  ear,  al- 
though the  loss  has  not  been  per- 
manent. An  instance  is  the  case 
figured  on  the  last  page  (Fig. 
15).  In  a  case  under  my  obser- 
vation of  extensive  tumour,  in 
which  the  oldest  part  was  beneath 
this  convolution,  convulsions  preceded  by  an  auditory  aura,  referred 
to  the  opposite  ear,  were  a  very  early  symptom.  In  another  case  a 
tumour  in  the  position  of  the  letters  P  Sy  in  Fig.  18  caused  unilateral 
convulsions,  preceded  by  a  loud  noise,  as  of  machinery.  The  convolu- 
tion on  each  side  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  related  to  the  opposite 
auditory  nerve.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  loss  is  not  permanent, 
and  this  may  explain  another  fact,  that,  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  lasted  for  some  time,  the  absence  of  deafness  has  been 
noted  during  life,  although  this  convolution  was  found  destroyed  after 
death.f  Hence  it  would  seem  that  perfect  compensation  is  possible, 
presumably  by  the  corresponding  centre  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
complete  deafness  present  at  first  in  the  case  shown  at  Fig.  15  passed 
away  completely  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Thus  each  auditory  nerve 
must  be  structurally  connected  with  both  hemispheres,  although  only 
the  connection  with  the  opposite  hemisphere  is  habitually  in  functional 
action. 

A  condition  of  "  mind -deafness '*  has  apparently  been  caused  in 
ax.'mals  bj  destruction  of  the  first  temporal  convolution  (Munk).  An 
analogous  condition  is  met  with  not  infrequently  in  man  when  this 
convolution  on  the  left  side  is  diseased,  but  it  has  been  observed 
rather  in  connection  with  the  perception  of  words  than  of  sounds  in 
general.     (See  "  Affections  of  Speech.") 

Of  the  cortical  representation  of  taste  we  know  nothing.  The  percep- 
tion of  flavours  is  related  to  the  olfactory,  not  to  the  gustatory  nerve; 
but  in  epilef>tic  warning,  flavour  and  smell  are  always  distinct,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  rearrangement  obtains  in  the  cortex. 

Speech.—The  relation  of  certain  parts  of  the  cortex  to  speech  pro- 
cesses can   be  better  understood  when  these  processes  have  been 

*  Fletcher,  BeMch,  and  others. 

t  At  in  a  ease  of  eof tening  recorded  by  Ball, '  New  York  Arch,  of  Med.,'  Aprik 
1881. 
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considered  in  detail.  The  centres  coQceraed  in  articulate  speech  are  in 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lowest  frontal  convolution,  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  ascending  frontal,  in  the  left  hemisphere.  They 
correspond,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  centres  for  the  movements 
(lips  and  tongue)  by  which  ar- 
ticulation is  effected.  The  per- 
ception of  heard  words  is  sub- 
served by  the  centre  for  hearing 
in  the  first  temporal,  or  by 
structures  adjacent  to  it.  Tbere 
may  be  loss  of  the  power  of 
understanding  heard  words 
without  deafness.  The  com- 
prehension of  seen  words  is  a 
difficult  and  complex  subject,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter 
on  affections  of  speech. 

Psychical  Processes, —It  is  presumed  that  mental  processes  are  sub- 
served by  those  parts  of  the  cortex  that  have  no  known  motor  or  sen- 
sory function,  and  especially  by  the  pre-f rontal  lobes.  Many  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  considerable  mental  change  was  produced  by 
extensive  disease  in  this  part,  especially  great  when  the  disease  was 
bilateral.  Small  lesions,  however,  may  cause  no  symptoms,  perhaps 
because  there  is  considerable  capacity  for  funT:tional  compensation. 
It  would  probably,  however,  be  wrong  to  regard  mental  processes 
as  exclusively  related  to  the  parts  which  are  not  known  to  have  other 
functions,  since  the  motor  and  sensory  regions  must  also  subserve 
mental  operations. 


Fie.  19.— Position  of  the  motor  ipeeoh 
region  iu  the  letX  heniispliere. 


The  Connecting  Tracts,  Centbal  Ganglia,  &a. 

The  next  subject  of  medical  importance  is  the  course  of  the  fibres 
that  unite  the  various  parts,  and  estiiblish  a  connection  with  the  spinal 
cord.  The  course  of  these  fibres  has  been  only  partially  unravelled, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
tracts  are  interrupted  in  places  by  grey  matter.  This  interruption 
arrests  the  progress  of  secondary  degeneration,  which  is  so  great  an 
aid  in  tracing  the  course  of  interlacing  fibres. 

The  centrum  ovale  of  the  hemisphere  consists  of  medullated  nerve- 
fibres,  of  which  three  classes  have  been  distinguished  according  to 
their  course: — (1)  Fibres  that  pass  between  and  connect  different 
convolutions  in  the  same  hemisphere;  amongst  these  is  a  special  set 
which  passes  between  the  occipital  and  frontal  lobes,  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  hemisphere,  crossing  the  fibres  to  the  corpus  callosum,  in  the 
congenital  absence  of  which  it  becomes  very  distinct.*    It  may  sub- 

•  BmdAch,  Mejnert,  Onufrowics  ('A.  f.  Psjch.,'  zviii). 
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serve  movement  of  the  liead  and  eyes  to  the  opposite  side  when  a 
Tisual  impression  passes  thence  to  the  brain.  (2)  Fibres  that  pass 
inwards  to  the  corpas  callosum,  and  for  the  most  part  connect 
corresponding  regions  in  the  cortex  of  the  two  hemispheres.*  Probablj 
the  fibres  between  the  leg  centres  are  at  the  back  of  the  corpus  caUosum, 
those  between  the  arm  and  trunk  centres  in  the  middle,  and  those 
between  the  head  and  eye  centres  in  the  fore-part.t  (8)  Fibres  that 
pass  to  the  central  ganglia  or  crus  cerebri.  The  hist-named  converge 
from  all  parts  of  the  cortex  to  the  inner  and  lower  region  of  the 
hemisphere,  where  the  central  ganglia  lie  and  the  cms  leaves  the 
brain.  If  traced  upwards  from  the  cms  and  ganglia  they  radiate 
towards  the  cortex,  and  the  radiation  of  the  two  hemispheres  has  been 
compared  to  a  crown,  and  termed  the  ''  corona  radiata."  This  ex- 
pression  is  not  now  much  used,  but  a  limited  application  of  the  term 
is  current  and  convenient :  special  groups  of  these  fibres  are  termed 
*•  radiations/'  as  the  "  pyramidal  radiation,"  "  optic  radiation,"  Ao. ; 
while  the  fibres  that  thus  radiate  are  sometimes  termed  "  coronaL" 

The  cms  cerebri,  it  will  be  remembered,  enters  the  inner  side  of  the 
hemisphere,  spreading  out  beneath  the  optic  thalamus  and  caudate 

nucleus,  and  its  fibres  ascend 
in  a  layer  beneath  these  gan- 
glia on  the  inner  side  and 
the  lenticular  nucleus  on  the 
outer  side.  This  layer  is 
termed  the  ''internal  cap- 
sule," because  it  bounds  in* 
temally  the  lenticular  nu- 
cleus. In  ahorisEontal  sec- 
tion through  these  ganglia 
(Fig.  20)  it  is  seen  that  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  capsule  have  not  quite 
the  same  direction;  the  an- 
terior part,  between  the  body 
of  the  caudate  nucleus  and 
the  fore-part  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  joins  at  an  angle 
the  posterior  part  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  hinder  part  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus.    These  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior 

*  This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  almcet  all  modem  invettigationt,  with  the 
eiception  of  those  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Hamilton  ('  Jonm.  of  Anat.,'  xix,  p.  885),  whoee 
theory  ii  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  the  certain  facts  of  pathology,  and  whose 
evidence,  from  comparative  anatomy,  has  been  contested  by  Beevor  ('  Brain,*  1886), 
while  the  older  view  has  been  experimentally  confirmed  hy  Schifer  and  Mott 
('  Bridn,'  viii,  1890).  Stimuktion  of  the  snrf nee  of  the  corpus  callosam  excited  the 
motor  centres  of  hoth  hemispheres  |  of  one  only  when  they  had  heen  destroyed  in 
the  other. 

t  Scliifer  and  Mott,  loe.  eit 


Fio.  20.~])iagram  of  borisontal  section  through 
the  central  ganglia  and  internal  capsule. 
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'* limbs**  of  the  capsule,  and  tbe  angle  at  wlucb  tnej  join  is  called 
its  '* elbow"  or  ''knee."*  la  an  experimental  investigation  into 
the  excitability  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  in  the  monkej,t 
Beevor  and  Horsley  found  that  the  fibres  were  arranged  from 
before  backwards  in  the  same  order  as  the  foci  of  representation 
in  the  excitable  part  of  the  cortex  taken  along  lines  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando;  that  the 
arrangement  of  fibres  in  the  different  segments  of  each  great 
division  was  the  same  as  prevails  in  the  cortex,  and  that  the  character 
of  each  movement  was  represented  in  the  capsule  as  io  the  cortex. 
The  extent  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  from  front  to  back  correspoMds 
to  both  the  caudate  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus  together,  but  the 
slender  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus  extends  as  far  back  as  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  curving  down  into  the  roof  of  the 
descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  two  parts  of  the 
corpus  striatum  (caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei)  are  connected  at  their 
anterior  and  posterior  extremities  by  slender  tracts  of  grey  matter, 
which  pass  between  the  fibres  of  the  capsule ;  elsewhere  these  fibres 
separate  the  two  ganglia.  In  the  lenticular  nucleus,  as  seen  in 
transverse  section,  three  parts  can  be  distiDguished  by  a  difference  in 
tint— the  inner,  middle,  and  outer,  or  first,  second,  and  third,  the  last 
being  by  far  the  largest  (see  p.  41). 

A  section  through  the  crura  cerebri  above  the  pons  (Fig.  21)  shows 
them  connected  above  by 

the  corpora  quadrigemina.  ..^--.^ 

The  cms  proper  is  separated  /  \ 

into  two  parts,  anterior 
(ventral)  and  posterior 
(dorsal), J  by  the  "locus 
niger ;  "  the  lower  or  ante- 
rior is  called  the  crusta^  the 
upper  or  posterior  the  teg- 
mentum. The  crusta  is  also 
called  the  "pes  "  or  "  basis," 
and  the  former  ("  Puss  *')  is  1^*«  *!• — Diagram  of  section  of  crura  cerebri. 
the  termusuallj  employed  in  ^^'  '^^^""^  °'  ^^^^'^^^ 

Germany  ;  but  neither  of  these  words  lends  itself  to  the  English  system 
of  terminology,  and  it  is  better  to  use  the  older  term  "  crusta  "  and  its 
adjective  "  crustal.**  The  tegmentum  is  much  greyer  than  the  crusta, 
because  it  contains  many  nerve-cells  mingled  with  the  fibres,  while  the 
crusita  consists  almost  exclusively  of  nerve- fibres.      The  tegmentuui 

*  Sach  a  bend  (as  iu  a  pipe)  is  termed  a  "  knee  "  in  Germany,  an  "  elbow  "  in  tliU 
country.    It  is  perhnps  better  to  term  the  janetion  tbe  **  angle  "  of  the  capaule. 

t  'PhiL  Trans./  1890. 

X  Although  the  direction  of  the  pons  and  crura  it  nearer  the  horiiontal  than  the 
vertical,  it  b  convenient  to  retain  the  terms  anterior  and  posterior  in  the  tame 
signiftcanoe  aa  in  reierence  to  the  cord^the  more  so  because  the  fibres  trook  the  eras 
again  afiome  an  ascending  course  when  they  enter  the  hemispbere. 
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▼aries  m  tint  in  different  parts  of  its  section.  Near  the  middle  Una 
in  a  round  or  oval  area,  grejer  tban  the  rest,  and  often  reddish  grey. 
It  is  the  ''  red  nucleus,"  or  "  tegmental  nucleus."  To  the  outer  side 
of  the  red  nucleus,  and  just  above  the  outer  part  of  the  locus  niger, 
a  paler  curved  band  is  seen,  largest  at  its  inner  extremity.  This  is  the 
fiUetf  an  important  tract  of  fibres,  which  extends  up  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pons,  and  occupies  there  also  the  same  relative  position, 
the  lowest  part  of  the  tegmentum.  Above  the  red  nucleus  is  a  small 
tiiangular  white  area,  near  the  middle  line,  the  section  of  a  compact 
bundle  of  "posterior  longitudinal  "  or  "  posterior  horizontal"  fibres. 
In  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  pons  (Eig.  27,  p.  88)  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  parts,  crustal  and  tegmental,  is  still  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  fillet  in  the  lowest  layer  of  the  tegmentum.  The 
crustal  portion  below  (t.  e.  in  front  of)  the  fillet  is  here  increased  in 
bulk  by  the  transverse  fibres  from  the  middle 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  and  by  much  scat- 
tered grey  matter.  In  the  tegmentum  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  bundles  are  still  seen  near  the 
middle  line  and  close  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  Between  them  and  the  fillet  is  an  area 
consisting  of  interlacing  bundles  of  fibres,  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal,  the  ''reticular  forma- 
tion." In  the  tegmental  part  of  the  pons  there 
are  also  various  collections  of  grey  matter  from 
which  certain  cranial  nerves  take  origin.  These  lie 
chiefly  in  the  upper  part,  near  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  will  be  subsequently  de- 
scribed. 

Our   knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  motor 
path  is  Diore  complete  than  that  of  any  other  set 
of  fibres.     The  relations  of  the  spinal  portion  of 
this  path  have  been  described  in  the  account  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord  (vol.  i,  p.  172). 
We  have  seen  that  it  there  occupies  the  two  pyra- 
midal tracts,  anterior  or  direct,  and  lateral  or 
crossed.    The  precision  with  which  their  limits 
are  indicated  by  secondary  degeneration  enables 
us  to  trace  their  course  with  equal  certainty  in 
the  brain.     The  degeneration  has  revealed  also 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  pyramidal  fibres 
extend  f  ron  the  central  convolutions  to  the  spinal 
Fio.  22.— I)ia>?ram  of  cord   without  any  interruption  by  grey  matter. 
mSb?"t™c[^of  ^^S;  Tracing  their  course  up  from  the  cord  (Pig.  22), 
right  hemiiphere.         we  find  that  each  lateral  tract  crosses  the  middle 
line  in  the  medulla,  and,  uniting  with  the  anterior 
or  direct  tract,  forms  the  "  anterior  pyramid ; "  from  this  the  name  is 
taken  by  which  the  fibres  are  known  throughout  their  course.  Entering 
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the  pons  the  two  pTramids  are  oovered  by  the  superficial  lajer  of 
transverse  fibres,  and  divide  into  a  series  of  bundles.  Thus  divided, 
they  course  up  throug:h  the  crustal  portion  of  the  pons,  lying  between 
the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  transverse  fibres,  and  surrounded  by 
much  grey  matter,  with  which,  however,  their  fibres  have  no  connec- 
tion. Above  the  pons  the  bundles  again  unite,  and  in  the  crus 
cerebri  the  pyramidal  fibres  lie  together,  and  occupy  the  middle  two 
fifths  of  the  crusta,  extending  from  the  surface  below  almost,  but  not 
quite,  to  the  substantia  nigra  above.  Passing  beneath  the  optic 
thalamus,  tbey  ascend  between  it  and  the  lenticular  nucleus,  as  part  of 
the  internal  capsule.  They  occupy  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  its 
posterior  limb,  the  hinder  third  containing  the  sensory  path.*  Above 
the  lenticular  nucleus  they  radiate  through  the  white  substance  of  the 
hemisphere  to  that  part  of  the  cortex  in  which  experimental  stimula- 
tion causes  movement  in  the  limbs,  viz.  the  two  central  convolutions 
with  the  superior  parietal  lobule  and  paracentral  lobule.  The  motor 
impulses  originating  in  these  convolutions  appear  to  be  conducted 
directly  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  by  these  fibres,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  nerve-cells,  either  of  the  central  ganglia  or  the 
pons.  If  these  convolutions  are  destroyed,  the  fibres  degenerate  down 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  cord.  Some  fibres  from  the  motor  cortex 
pass  into  the  narrow  ''external  capsule,"  outside  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  into  which  their  degeneration  can  be  traced.  Their  further 
course  is  unknown. 

The  "  motor  "  convolutions  contain  also  centres  for  the  movements 
exerted  through  some  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves — movements  of  the 
jaw,  face,  and  tongue.  The  fibres  from  these  centres  pass  from  the 
cortex  with  tbe  pyramidal  fibres.  The  centres  for  the  face  and  tongue 
are  lowest  in  the  cortex  (as  we  have  seen),  and  their  path  lies  corre- 
spondingly below  that  of  the  limbs  in  the  centrum  ovale.  But  the 
change  from  the  vertical  to  an  antero-posterior  relation,  in  the  internal 
capsule,  brings  the  fibres  for  the  face  and  tongue  in  front  of  those  for 
the  limbs,  and  they  occupy  the  bend  or  angle  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  23). 
In  the  crusta  they  occupy  a  corresponding  position  on  the  inner  (medial) 
side  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  (Brissaud,  Raymond  and  Artaud),  the 
change  in  direction  of  the  crus  having  brought  to  the  inner  side  that 
which  was  anterior  in  the  capsule  and  inferior  in  the  cortex.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  pons,  the  fibres  for  the  cranial  nerves  continue 
with  the  pyramidal  fibres,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  latter ;  hence 
the  face  and  limbs  may  be  paralysed  together  by  a  small  lesion  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pons.  When  these  fibres  approach  the  level  of 
their  nuclei,  they  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  and, 
crossing  the  middle  line,  i»asB  to  the  nucleus  from  which  the  cranial 
nerve  takes  origin. 

*  Perhaps  not  ezolastvely,  hovraver.  A  few  fibres  of  the  motor  path  have  been  fonnd 
m  the  hinder  third  (Mannkopf,  'Zeitsch.  f.  kl.  Med.,'  1884,  Sup.).  It  is  possible, 
howerer,  that  these  fibres  belong,  not  to  the  pyramidal  tract,  but  to  the  fillet  (q.  ▼.). 
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Vio.  28.— Diagnm  to  show  the  reUttre  position  of  the  leverml  motor  tnoli 
in  their  oonne  from  the  cortex  to  the  onu.  The  lection  throash  the  o(^« 
Tolations  ii  ▼ertical ;  that  through  the  Internal  capsule,  I  C,  horisontal  i 
that  throuf^h  the  eras  ii  agnin  ▼ertical ;  C  N,  caudate  nndens,  O  TH,  optie 
thalamns,  L  2  and  L  8,  the  middle  and  oater  parte  of  the  lenticular  nucleus | 
/,  a,  {,  face,  arm,  and  leg  fthree.  The  words  in  italics  indicate  the  i 
•ponding  cortical  centres. 


FlO.  24.-^DiagrAm  of  section  of  the  cms  (modified  from  Wernicke).  L  F,  U  V« 
upper  and  lower  fillet;  C  Q  A,  anterior  corp.  quad.;  Aq,  aqnedurti 
III,  nucleus  of  third  nerve  (3);  P  H,  posterior  horizontal  fibres;  c  p, 
bmchium  of  the  post.  corp.  quad.;  B  N,  red  nucleus;  S  N,  substantia 
nigra ;  C  G  I,  internal  geniculate  body ;  T  O  C,  temporo-ocdpital  cerebelUur 
fibres;  Py,  pyramidal  fibres;  PC,  fronto-cerebellar  fibres;  C  (X  camlate 
oerebdlar  fibres ;  t,  inner  fibres  of  crusta  to  tegmentum. 
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Thus,  of  the  white  fibres  that  constitute  tlie  crusta,  or  lower  half  of 
the  cms  cerebri,  less  than  half  belong  to  the  pyramidal  tracts.  What 
are  the  other  crustal  fibres  ?  They  lie  partly  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
pyramidal  fibres  (t  o  o,  Pig.  24),  partly  on  the  inner  (mediaJ)  side 
(f  o),  partly  above  (o  o),  between  the  pyramidal  fibres  and  the  sub- 
stantia nigra.    Only  those  on  the  inner  (medial)  side  of  the  pyramidal 
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Fie.  25. — ^Dlagnm  of  the  course  of  the  motor  trsct  m  shown  In  a  diagram- 
matic horizontal  section  through  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  pons,  and  mednlla. 
Fr,  frontal  lobe;  Oc,  occipital  lobe;  A  F,  ascending  frontal,  and  A  P, 
ascending  parietMl,  convolutions }  P  C  F,  pre-central  fissnre  in  front  of  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution;  /PiP,  interparietal  fissure.  A  section  of 
the  crura  is  lettered  on  the  left  side :  S  N,  substantia  nigra ;  Py,  region 
occupied  by  the  pyramidal  fibres  (motor  tract),  which  on  the  right  are 
shown  as  continuous  lines,  converging  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, to  pass  through  the  posterior  limb  of  1  C,  the  internal  capsule  (the 
elbow  of  which  is  shown  at  *)— through  the  cros  and  pons,  and  to  divide 
in  the  medulla  into  the  'decussating  lateral  pyramidal  tract  {Ipi)  and  th« 
direct  anterior  pyramidal  tract  (apt), 

tract  p:kK8  ap  into  the  internal  capsule.  The  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  cms  brings  these  inner  fibres  in  front  of  those  of  the  pyramidal 
tract,  and  they  form  the  anterior  limb  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  25).  They 
radiate  to  the  cortex  of  the  "  pre- frontal  lobe/'  i.  e.  that  part  of  tbo 
brain  which  lies  in  front  of  the  central  convolutions.  From  the  cms 
they  pass  downward!  into  the  pons.    They  degenerate  downwards,  an4 
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have  been  found  degenerated  in  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  capsule  and  in  extensive  softening  of  the  cortex.*  Hence 
we  maj  assume  that  thej  conduct  downwards,  but  their  defeneration 
stops  in  the  pons,  apparently  because  thej  end  in  the  grej  matter 
which  is  so  abundant  in  the  crustal  portion.  This  grej  matter  also 
reoeives  fibres  from  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  these  fibres 
probably  decussate  in  the  middle  line  before  entering  the  nerve-cells 
(Lallemont).  Thej  seem  to  continue  the  path  constituted  bj  the 
inner  crustal  fibres.  Thus  each  pre-frontal  lobe  is  speciallj  connected, 
not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  occipital  cortex  of  its  own  side, 
but  also  with  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere,  and  chiefly  with  its 
lateral  and  posterior  regions.  When  the  cerebellum  is  congenitally 
absent,  these  fibres,  the  crustal  grey  matter  of  the  pons,  and  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  are  absent  (Flechsig).  In 
animals  the  grey  matter  atrophies  if  the  cerebellum  is  excised.f 

One  small  bundle  of  fibres  in  the  inner  part  of  the  crusta  (t.  Fig.  24), 
lying  close  to  the  medial  surface,  differs  from  the  rest.  As  it  descends, 
it  passes  backwards  into  the  tegmentum,  and  joins  the  fillet.  Its 
further  relations  have  not  been  traced. 

The  crustal  fibres  that  lie  outside  the  pyramidal  tractj  (t-o-o.  Pig. 
26)  do  not  enter  the  internal  capsule.  They  leave  the  other  fibres  when 
the  cms  enters  the  hemisphere,  and  pass  partly  beneath  the  lenti* 
cular  nucleus,  partly  between  its  posterior  extremity  and  the  outer  geni- 
culate body,  to  radiate  towards  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  and  temporal 

lobes.  Downwards  they  pass  into 
the  crustal  portion  of  the  pons 
and  then  end  in  the  grey  mat- 
ter, just  as  do  the  inner  fibres, 
and  are  probably,  in  like  man- 
ner, connected  with  the  cerebellar 
hemisphere,  chiefly,  Flechsig 
thinks,  with  the  upper  surface, 
near  the  middle  lobe.  These 
fibres  are  also  wanting  when  the 
Fig.  26— Crura  cerebri;  position  of  the  cerebellum  is  absent.  Flechsig 
fron to- cerebellar  (Fr-C),  pyramidal  (Pyr),    . ,         i  x  *i    x  xi        j  j.   ^ 

ana  temporo-occipital  Cerebellar  fibres  thought  that  they  do  not  dege- 
(T-O-C)  on  the  surface.  nerate   downwards,  but  it  ap- 

pears certain  that  they  do, 
■ince  they  have  been  found  degenerated  in  several  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  tho  occipital  and  temporal  cortex. §    It  was  formerly  believed 

•  Rotsoljmo,  'Near.  Cent.,'  1886. 

t  Marchi,  *  Rivist.  sperim.  de  f  reniat.,'  1886. 

X  Sometimes  called  "  TOrck's  bundle,"  bit  to  be  carefully  distinguiibed  trtm 
Tftrck's  column  "  in  tbe  cord. 

§  Becbterew,  *  Cent,  f .  Nervenb.,'  1P36,  p.  635.  See  also  under  "  Secondary 
^Regenerations ;"  also  Kreuser  ('  Allg.  Zeitschr.  f.  Psych.,'  zlviii)  relates  a  case  in 
which  there  was  absence  of  the  occipital  lobe  on  one  side,  and  amongst  other  changes 
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that  tbese  fibres  enter  the  internal  capsule  and  constitnte  its  pos- 
terior extremity,  which  is  known  to  be  the  chief  sensory  path,  and 
thii  statement  is  still  made  in  some  text-books.  But  Plechsig,  by 
deyelopmental  investigations,  has  shown  that  this  is  an  error,  and 
his  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by  pathology.  As  the  fibres 
separate  from  the  pyramidal  tract,  their  place  is  taken  by  sensoiy  fibres 
from  the  tegmentum,  and  thus  the  extremity  of  the  capsule  is  formed. 

The  last  part  of  the  crusta  to  be  considered  is  the  thin  layer  of  fibres 
which  lies  above  the  pyramidal  tracts  between  it  and  the  substantia 
nigra.  According  to  Plechsig,  these  arise,  above,  from  the  corpus 
striatum  (caudate  nucleus,  and  outer  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus), 
and  they  seem  to  end,  below,  in  the  pons,  probably  in  the  crustal  grey 
matter,  as  do  the  other  fibres  just  described.  They  degenerate  down- 
wards,  and  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  pons.  They  may  thus  connect 
the  corpus  striatum  and  cerebellum,  in  the  same  way  as  the  inner 
group  connects  the  pre-frontal  lobe  and  cerebellum.  Some  of  them 
may  be  connected  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  substantia  nigra. 

Thus,  of  all  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  pyramidal  tracts  alone 
find  a  place  in  the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle.  It  may  be  noted, 
moreover,  that  these  are  the  only  long  spinal  fibres  that  degenerate 
downwards.  The  other  fibres  of  the  cord  are  either  short  fibres 
or  degenerate  upwards,  and  are  connected  with  the  cerebellum  or 
with  the  tegmentum  of  the  eras.  Their  connections  are  at  present 
very  imperfectly  known,  but 

are  of  great  importance.  The  /" ' '  - . . 

sensory  path  must  be  sought    w^ggSI^"  -  ^  _  ^ , 

in  some  of  these  fibres  5  it    ^^|f^ /;; 
certainly  lies  in  the  tegmen.    ^g^!  '^'i^MM^^i^ 

tum  of  the  crus,  and  proba-   ^^^'  '  -^^-'"W^^^^k^ 

bly  passes  to  the  crus  by  the   ^^^  ^     '  ^^ 

t^mental  region  of  the  pons,    jj^^^-^  -  -^-  -—  ^  ti^s^si;^    ^f^ 

In  the  tegmental  region  of      ^^^^^^^S^^^^^^^m^ 
the  pons,  as  we  have  already   "^j^^^^SS^^^^^^^^r 
seen,  three  chief  groups  of  ^W^^^^^^^j^^^T^ 
fibres  may  be  distinguished,  ^,  .-J^^W 

(Fig.  27),  the  small  bundle  ^  ^  ^     -V^^f/^^^ 

of    **  posterior    longitudinal  ^'  '     -  ""^^^r 

fibres,"  the  "  fillet,"  and  the      !;         ^  'y'jj^ 

extensive  "reticular    forma-  „^^^''^:'  .         1.,-^  *. 

•t     -nr    1.         X  -.3  Fio.  27.~DiaflTam  of  one  half  of  a  sectioii 

tion."  We  have  to  consider  through  the  middle  of  the  pons.  8  o,  iupe- 
the  connection  of  the  remain-  rior  olivary  body;  Vat, aicending  root,  Fm, 
inff  tracts   of  the  cord  with       middle  nucloui,  V  motor,  motor  nncleu.  of 

J     'ii-  xi  *"®  "'"*  nerve, 

these  structures  and  with  the 

cerebellum,  and  also  the  relation  of  these  tegmental  fibres  to  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

there  was  descending  degeneration  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  crus,  which  could  h% 
followed  down  to  the  pons,  where  it  gradually  disappear^  d. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Most  of  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  become  occupied  bj  grey 
matter  when  they  reach  the  medulla  oblongata.  Their  fibres  probably 
end  in  the  cells  of  this  grey  matter,  from  which  other  fibres  proceed 
and  continue  the  functional  conducting  path  of  the  spinal  tracts. 
Nerve-cells  arrest  secondary  degeneration  ;  and  hence  most  ascending 
degenerations  of  the  cord,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  posterior  median 
columns,  stop  in  the  medulla.  This  very  much  increases  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  the  connection  of  these  fibres. 

One  tract  passes  up  to  the  cerebellum  without  intermption,  the 
direct  cerebellar  tract.  Its  fibres  pass  in  the  restif  orm  body,  and  reach 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum ;  they  cross  the  middle  line,  and  end 
in  the  opposite  side  of  this  lobe.  They  degenerate,  and  doubtless 
conduct,  upwards,  and  probably  conduct  centripetal  impressions  from 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  to  the  co-ordinating 
mechanism  in  the  cerebellum  (see  vol.  i,  pp.  170  and  181).  A  few 
fibres  from  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  pass  up  into  the  pons. 

The  postero-median  colunm  (col.  of  Gtoll)  is  sometimes  termed,  at 
the  medulla,  the  *' funiculus  gracilis,"  sometimes  the  "posterior 
pyramid/'  Its  fibres,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  end  in  the  grey  matter 
which  occupies  this  region  of  the  medulla,  the  "  post-pyramidal 
nucleus,",  or,  better,  "  postero-median  nucleus  "  (Fig.  28,  p.  m,  n.). 
Here  ascending  degeneration  stops.  The  postero -external  column 
("  funiculus  cuneatus,"  "  col.  of  Burdach  ")  is  also  occupied  by  grey 
matter,  the  ** postero-external  nucleus"  (p.  e,  «.).  From  the  cells 
of  these  nuclei  other  fibres  continue  the  upward  path.  Those  from 
the  two  nuclei  are  so  blended  that  their  distinction  is  scarcely  possible, 
and  the  difficulty  in  tracing  them  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  course  is  circuitous.  Many  fibres  from  both  these  nuclei  course 
forwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  olivary  bodies.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them  cross  the  middle  line,  in  front  of  the  central  canal,  form- 
ing a  decussation  analogous  to  that  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  but  higher 
up  the  medulla ;  it  is  of  course  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pyramids, 
but  it  has  been  rather  unfortunately  termed  the  "  superior  pyramidal 
decussation."  These  fibres  turn  upwards  between  the  two  olivary 
bodies  ("  interolivary  layer,"  i.  o.  l.)  and  between  them  and  the 
anterior  pyramids.  Some  are  probably  connected  with  the  cells  of 
the  olivary  bodies.  From  the  olivary  bodies  many  fibres  pass  to  the 
cerebellum  by  the  restiform  body,  and  these  may  establish  a  connection 
between  the  posterior  columns  and  the  cerebellum,  perhaps  by 
fibres  which  are  not  connected  with  the  cells  of  the  olivary  body. 
The  "  interolivary  layer,"  a  little  higher  up,  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  fillet,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  fillet  is  thus 
connected  with  the  posterior  columns.  Other  fibres  from  these  pos- 
terior nuclei  pass  to  the  reticular  formation,  which  increases  in  size  as 
the  posterior  columns  lessen  in  size.  Thus  the  posterior  columns  are 
probably  connected  with  the  reticular  formation,  with  the  fillet,  and 
with  the  cerebellum. 
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The  olivary  body  bean  a  close  xesemblance  in  stractuxe  to  the 
corpus  dentatum  of  the  cerebellunii 
and  many  fibres  pass  between  the 
two.  The  connection  is  crossed^ 
congeoital  atrophy  or  long-stand- 
ing disease  of  one  cerebellar  hemi- 
sphere is  associated  with  atrophy 
of  the  opposite  olivary  body,  and 
experimental  removal  of  one  hemi- 
sphere in  animals  causes  a  similar 
atrophy. 

Although  the  restiform  body  (in- 
ferior cerebellar  peduncle)  appears 
to  be  formed  from  the  lateral 
column  of  the  cord,  its  external 
relation  does  not  indicate  its  real 
connections.  Of  the  elements  of 
the  lateral  column,  only  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  eoters  the  resti* 
form  body.  The  pyramidal  tract 
leaves  the  lateral  column  to  cross 
to  the  opposite  anterior  pyramid, 
and  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
lateral  column  grey  matter  ap- 
pears (just  as  it  does  in  the  pos- 
terior columns),  the  "lateral  nu- 
cleus.** This  lies  in  front  of  a  grey 
mass  into  which  the  caput  comu 
posterioris  (0.  0.  p.)  has  expanded, 
the  "grey  tubercle  of  Bolando" 
(i  B)*  The  lateral  nucleus  higher 
up  is  continuous  with  the  reticular 
formation,  most  of  the  fibres  of 

Pio.  28. — Diagrams  of  the  strnctQre  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  A,  lower,  and 
B,  opfier  part  of  decussation  of  the 
pyramids ;  C,  at  the  lowest  of  the  olivary 
Dodiet;  D,  at  the  apez»  and  E,  at  the 
middle  of  the  calamut  scriptoHns.  A, 
anterior,  L,  lateral  column  of  cord;  A.  P., 
snt.  pyramid;  R,  restiform  body;  a.  e^ 
auL  comu;  t  M,  tubercle  of  Rolando | 
e.  e.p.,  caput  comu  posterioris;  d,  e,  t,, 
direct  cerebellar  tract ;  Sjf,  hypoglossal 
nerve;  Ay.  •«.,  its  nucleus;  O/,  olivary 
body ;  p.  m.  e.,  post.  med.  ool. ;  p,  e.  e^ 
post.  ext.  ooL;  p,  m,  n.,  post.  med. 
nndeus;  p,  #.  ».,  post  ext.  nndenai 
8p.  A.,  spinal  accessOTy  nerve ;  «p.  a,  Mk, 
its  nucleus ;  s.  e,,  slender  column ;  Fl  ot.^ 
ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve.  -        -j-g  i«--a-ir  ^i  n  r 
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whiob  spring  from  tlie  nucleus.  Fibres  also  pass  from  tlie  lateral 
nucleus  and  reticular  formation  to  the  restif orm  bodj  and  cerebellum, 
but  the  direction  in  which  tbej  conduct  is  uncertain.  Flechsig  thinks 
that  they  maj  conduct  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  reticular  forma- 
tion. Besides  these  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  restiform  bodj  contains 
also  the  fibres  from  the  opposite  oliyaiy  bodj  to  the  cerebellum, 
which  we  have  already  considered. 

The  antero-lateral  ascending  tract  seems  to  pass  to  tbe  reticular 
formation,  but  its  fibres  are  most  likely  interrupted  by  the  grey  matter 
of  the  lateral  nucleus.  We  have  seen  that  the  posterior  columns  are 
also  connected  with  the  reticular  formation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  upward  sensory  path  passes,  in  part  at  least  (and  perhaps 
chiefly),  by  this  structure,  which  can  be  traced  through  the  poos 
into  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus^  in  which  the  sensory  path  certainly 
lies* 

Hhefillei  or  lemniseutx  as  we  hare  seen,  is  a  layer  of  fibres  that  lies 
between  the  crustal  and  tegmental  portions  of  the  pons,  on  the  anterior 
(ventral)  side  of  the  reticular  formation.  It  extends  through  the  cms 
cerebri,  where,  however,  it  moves  outwards,  and  lies  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  tegmentum.  There  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  connections  of  its  fibres,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  have  been 
the  subject  of  an  immense  amount  of  recent  investigation.*  It  is  clear, 
however,  it  contains  several  different  sets  of  fibres.  Below,  the  fillet 
arises,  as  already  stated  (p.  34»),  in  the  interolivary  layer,  formed  of 
the  arciform  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  nuclei  of  the  opposite  pos- 
terior columns,  median  and  external ;  part  of  the  fillet  thus  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  path  of  these  columns,  and  is  conjectured 
by  Spitzka  to  conduct  chiefly  centripetal  impressions  from  the  muscles. 
Many  of  the  fibres,  however,  degenerate  downwards ;  others  seem  to 
degenerate  upwards.  In  a  case  in  which  the  fillet  was  destroyed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pons  by  an  old  hsBmorrbage,  Spitzka  traced  the 
descending  degeneration  through  the  interolivary  layer  to  the  opposite 
nuclei  of  tiie  posterior  colunms.  But  in  another  case  of  focal  lesion 
an  extensive  ascending  degeneration  of  the  same  part  of  the  fillet  was 
found  by  Meyer.f  A  few  fibres  also  seem  to  pass  to  the  lateral 
column  of  the  cord.  Among  the  different  sets  of  fibres  in  the  fillet 
we  may  distinguish  the  following  upward  connections : — (1)  Many 
fibres  pass  by  the  red  nucleus,  and  are  associated  with  fibres  from 
this  and  from  the  opposite  cerebellar  peduncle,  in  what  is  termed  the 
**  lenticular  loop,*'  a  set  of  fibres  which,  beneath  the  optic  thalamus, 
turn  outwards  and  pass  transversely  through  the  internal  capsule,  to 

•  The  most  important  recent  writingf  on  the  inbjeet  are  thoee  of  Flechsig  (*  Plan 
dee  Menechlichen  Oehims ');  Flechiig  and  Becbterew  (ahetract  by  Flechsig  in  the 
'Nenzologisches  Centndblatt,  1S86,  p.  866);  Monakov  0b.,  p.  265);  Wernicke 
(« Qehimkrankheiten,'  Bd.  i) ;  Spitzka  (<  New  York  Med.  RMord,'  1884^  Nos.  IS- 
IS);  and  A.  Brace  (*  The  Mid  and  Hind  Brtin,'  1892). 

t  <  Areh.  f.  Ptych..'  xrii,  p.  489. 
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end  in  the  lenticnlar  nucleus*  (Fig.  29).  (2)  Some  fibivs  pas5«.  m  the 
pons,  into  the  reticular  formation.  (3)  Some  fibres  go  to  the  posterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum.  Some  of  these  end  below  in  the  superior 
oli?ai7  bodj.  (4)  Other  fibres  end  in  a  collection  of  grej  matter 
lying  outside  the  junction  of  the  two  corpora  quadrigemina,  the 
"*  nucleus  lemnisci*'  of  Flechsig  and  Bechterew.  (5)  Fibres  pass  up 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  radiate  with  these 
capsular  fibres  to  the  central  and  parietal  cortex.  Most  of  them  are 
tiaid  to  be  connected  with  the  posterior  median  nucleus.  It  appears 
probable,  howeyer,  that  tbej  degeuerate  downwards  (Moiiakow, 
Spitzka). 

The  retieular  formation  contains  numerous  longitudinal  fibres,  the 
downward  connection  of  which,  with  the  lateral  column  aud  posterior 
columns,  has  been  already  described.  It  also  receives  fibres  from  the 
nerre-nuclei  of  the  pons.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  it  rapidly 
lessens  in  size,  and  many  of  its  fibres  go  to  the  npper  corpus  quadri- 
geminum,t  and  from  this  again  fibres  proceed  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  internal  capsule  and  tegmental  radiation.  The  fibres  that  do  not 
go  to  the  corpus  quadrigeminum  pass  upwards  to  the  optic  thalamus, 
and  perhaps  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  and 
tegmental  radiation;  a  few  go  to  the  grey  matter  lining  the  third 
ventricle. 

The  third  group  of  longitudinal  fibres  in  the  tegmental  portion  of 
the  pons  is  that  termed  the  podertor  UmgittidirMl  fibres,  lying  near  the 
posterior  suiiace  and  middle  line  (Figs.  24, 29, 89).  This  group  contains 
fibres  of  different  size.  The  finer  are.  oontinuous  below  with  some  of 
those  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord,  and  above  pass  to  the 
central  grey  substance  that  lines  the  third  ventricle  (Flechsig).  The 
coarser  fibres  extend  only  from  the  nucleus  of  the  third  and  fourth 
nerves  above  to  the  level  of  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  below,  perhaps 
also  of  the  seventh,^  and  connect  these  nucleL  Some  of  the  fibres 
decussate,  and  they  no  doubt  subserve  the  complex  associated  action  of 
the  eyeball  muscles,  their  relation  to  which  will  be  considered  later. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  above  the  olivary  body,  is  a  small 
liody,  with  somewhat  sinuous  outline,  the  superior  olivary  body.  It 
lies  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tegmentum,  and  its  important  conneo- 
tions  have  been  traced  by  Bechterew.§  According  to  him,  fibres  past 
up  from  it  to  the  fillet  and  central  grey  substance  of  the  posterior 
quadrigeminal  bodies ;  other  fibres  pass  to  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth 
tierve,  the  anterior  auditory  nucleus,  the  cerebellum  (roof  nucleus  in 

*  In  ft  cftse  of  ftbienee  of  the  eerebellam,  examined  by  Flechsig,  the  red  nucleus 
and  fibres  from  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  were  absent,  and  the  fillet  fibres  la 
the  lenticular  loop  were  very  distinct. 

t  A  few  of  these  reticular  fibres,  that  lie  close  to  the  fillet,  are  by  some  authori« 
ties  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  structure. 

X  See  Turner  and  Tooth, « Brain/  1892,  and  Mendel,  *  Neur.  Cent.,'  1887,  p.  687. 

I  <  Wratseh.'  No.  82, 1886;  'Cent.  U  Nerrenheilk.,'  1886,  p.  687. 
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the  middle  lobe),  and  to  the  lateral  column  of  fhe  spinal  cord.  This 
connection  suggests  that  the  body  has  important  central  functions, 
and  it  may  be  through  it  that  an  auditory  impression  causea  a  lateral 
movement  of  the  eyes  and  hea<j,  the  former  through  the  nucleus  of 
the  sixth,  the  latter  through  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord.  The  con- 
nection with  the  cerebellum  may  be  one  path  by  which  disease  or 
stimulation  of  the  cerebellum  influences  ocular  movements.  The 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  probably  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  fibres  from  them  to  the  superior  olivary  body  belong  to 
that  part  of  the  fillet  which,  according  to  Elechsig,  degenerates  and 
conducts  downwards. 

Beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina  the  tegmentum  receives  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  fibres  from  the  passage  into  it  of  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle,  the  fibres  of  which  come  chiefly  from  the  dentate 
nucleus.  They  may  be  connected,  through  this,  with  the  fibres  from 
the  olivary  body,  and  also  with  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum.  In  the 
tegmentum  these  fibres  cross  the  middle  line,  and  arc  connected  with 
the  opposite  red  nucleus,  which  is  absent,  with  the  fibres  of  this 
peduncle,  in  congenital  absence  of  the  cerebellum  (Mechsig).  Thus 
the  red  nucleus  may  be  connected  with  the  olivary  body  of  the  same 
side  by  means  of  the  opposite  dentate  nucleus.  IProceeding  upwards 
from  the  red  nucleus,  the  fibres  divide  into  two  groups :  one  passes 
forwards  and  outwards  to  the  lenticular  loop,  and  thus  to  the  lenticular 


fko.  29.— Diagram  of  a  section  through  the  crus,  Ac,  in  front  of  ths  eorpw 
quad.  P  C,  poBterior  conuniisure;  Aq,  aqueduct  of  Sjlyias;  P  L,  poite* 
rior  longitudinal  fibres ;  III,  third  nerre;  L  B,  Lu/s  bodj;  OP  T,  optis 
tnei.    (Modified  from  Wemiike.) 

nucleus  (Fig.  29)  ;  the  other  courses  backwards  and  outwards,  partly 
into  the  basal  part  of  the  optic  thalamus,  partly  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  internal  capsule  and  tegmental  radiation.    Those  fibres 
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which  enter  the  thalamus  perhaps  merely  pass  through  it  to  the 
capsule. 

Thus  the  chief  destination  of  the  tegmentum,  including  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle,  is  twofold — the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  the  cortex 
of  the  hemisphere  bj  the  tegmental  radiation.  Fibres  go  to  each  of 
these  from  the  fillet  and  the  cerebellar  peduncle,  and  other  fibres  of 
the  fillet,  together  with  those  of  the  reticular  formation,  ultiinatelj 
reach  the  tegmental  radiation.  As  before  stated,  the  sensory  path 
certainly  lies  in  the  tegmental  radiation  where  this  begins  in  the  hind- 
most region  of  the  internal  capsule.  It  is  also  practically  certain  that 
most  forms  of  sensation  from  the  limbs  pass  through  the  tegmentum 
of  the  pons,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  path  is  different  for  the 
different  forms  of  sensibility.  It  may  be  assumed  that  no  sensory 
impressions  pass  in  the  larger  division  of  the  fillet  (which  is  conne<$ted 
above  with  the  lenticular  nucleus)  since  the  fibres  degenerate  down- 
wards, nor  by  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundles,  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  tegmental  radiation.  There  remain,  then,  as  possible 
paths  only  the  upper  smaller  division  of  the  fillet  and  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  reticular  formation.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  some 
forms  of  sensibility,  a.  g,  visceral  sensibility  and  muscular  sensibility, 
may  pass  through  the  cerebellum  and  superior  cerebellar  peduncles. 
But  the  perceptions  of  posture  and  movement  are  very  complex. 
They  depend  in  part  on  afferent  impression  from  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  joints,  which  are  perceived  as  sensations,  or  can  be  so 
perceived  by  attention.  The  path  of  these  is  probably  through  the 
pons,  and  some  facts  recently  ascertained  suggest  that  they  pass  up 
in  that  part  of  the  reticular  formation  and  fillet  which  is  nearest  tiie 
raphe.*  But  the  perceptions  of  posture  and  movement  are  probably 
also  due  in  considerable  degree  to  the  activity  of  the  motor  cells  of 
the  cortex,  under  the  influence  of  impulses  that  proceed  from  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  due  to  its  activity  under  the 
influence  of  impulses  from  the  muscles,  the  semicircular  canals,  &c 
On  this  hypothesis  we  can  understand  the  origin  of  perceptions  of 
posture  and  of  movement  which  are  not  true  sensations ;  active  states 
of  the  cortical  motor  cells  must  correspond  to  the  states  of  the  muscles 
in  passive  as  well  as  in  active  movement  (see  vol.  i,  p.  12) .  It  is, 
moreover,  noteworthy,  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  tTue 
sensory  impulses  by  the  fillet,  that  a  connection  of  this  with  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  (by  fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle)  has 
been  lately  descnbed.t 

The  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule  contains  not  only  the 
sensory  path  from  the  limbs,  but  also  the  optic  path,  and  it  also  con- 
tains the  paths  for  the  other  special  senses ;  those  for  hearing  and 
taste  ascend  to  it  from  the  pons  in  the  tegmentum.     How  the  patli  for 

«  Senator, '  A.  f .  Ptych./  zi,  p.  725,  and  ziv,  p.  663 ;  Qoldscheider,  '  Char.  Ann./ 
zri,  1891,  p.  162. 
t  Marclii,  'Riv.  tper.  di  fren..  &c.,'  1891. 
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smell  reaches  it  is  at  present  unknown.  This  is  the  ^  sensory  cross- 
way  "  of  Charcot,  in  which  a  lesion  causes  hemiansBsthesia,  hemianopia, 
and  loss  of  the  other  special  senses,  all  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion. 

« 

Central  Oanglia, — The  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  present 
considerable  differences  in  their  connections,  and  these  probably  indi- 
cate fundamental  differences  in  function,  although  we  are  still  almost 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  their  function. 

The  grey  matter  of  which  the  optio  thatamtiB  is  composed  consists 
of  fine  nerve-cells,  among  which  narrow  tracts  of  fibres  pass.  At  the 
surface  is  a  layer  of  white  fibres,  the  **  zonal  stratum,"  and  outside 
this  again  a  vexy  thin  layer  of  gelatinous  grey  matter,  continuous  with 
that  lining  the  third  Tentricle  and  surrounding  the  central  canal  of 
the  cord.  It  is  the  union  of  this  layer  on  the  two  thalami  that  con- 
stitutes the  posterior  commissure.  Tlie  posterior  extremity  of  the 
thalamus  is  distinguished  as  the  **  pulvinar,"  and  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  two  thalami  lie  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  The 
grey  matter  of  which  the  thalamus  is  composed  is  divided  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  white  fibres  (internal  medullary  lamina)  into  an  external  and 
an  iniemal  nucleus,  and  the  lamina  divides  anteriorly  into  two,  which 
join  the  capsular  layer,  and  with  it  enclose  a  small  anterior  nucleus. 
The  most  important  connections  of  the  thalamus  are  with  the  cortex, 
the  optic  tracts,  and  the  tegmentum  of  the  cms.  •  ^t  is  connected  with 
all  iiarts  of  the  cortex  by  fibres  that  pass  from  it  to  the  internal  cap- 
sule and  corona  radiata,  of  which  they  form  a  large  part.  They  pass 
to  all  parts  of  the  cortex ;  those  from  the  pulvinar  go  to  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  constitute  part  of  the  "  optic  radiation  "  of  Gratiolet.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  these  fibres  conduct  from  the  thalamus ;  never- 
theless some  fibres  from  the  central  convolutions  to  the  thalamus  have 
been  found  to  degenerate  downwards.*  Fibres  also  pass  between  the 
thalamus  and  lenticular  nucleus,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
end  in  the  lenticular  nucleus,  or  merely  pass  through  it  to  the  cortex. 

The  connection  of  the  thalamus  and  optic  tract  will  be  described  in 
the  account  of  the  latter.  The  chief  downward  connection  of  the 
thalamus  is  with  the  tegmentum.  This  may  be  said  to  end  beneath 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus,  in  what  has  been  termed  the 
**  subthalamic  region,"  in  which  are  certain  collections  of  grey  matter. 
Many  fibres  pass  to  the  thalamus  from  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle,  going  through  the  red  nucleus.  The  extent  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  thalamus  with  the  fillet  and  the  reticular  formation  is  a 
subject  on  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Wernicke  finds 
the  chief  origin  of  the  fillet  in  the  thalamus,  while  Flechsig  could  trace 
no  connection  between  them. 

Corpus  Striatum. — The  caudate  nucleus  is  more  uniform  in  structure 
than  is  the  lenticular  nucleus.  In  the  latter  two  narrow  lamingp  of 
while  fibres,  almost  vertical  in  direction,  divide  the  grey  substance 
•  Mmuikopf, '  ZeiUch.  f.  kL  Med.,'  1884^  Bd.  vil.  Sap. 
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Fio.  80. — Diagram  of  a  transverse  section  of 
the  lenticultur  nacleas  and  internal  capsule. 
I,  II,  III,  indicate  the  three  pArti  of  the 
nucleus ;  ant.  cox.,  section  of  the  hnndle 
of  fibres  of  the  snterior  oommissnre  to  the 
temporo- sphenoidal  lobe. 


into  three  zone's,  inner,  middle,  and  onter  (Fig.  29).  In  consequence 
of  the  shape  of  the  nucleus,  the  outer  zone  is  the  most  extensive,  both 
in  the  antero-posterior  and  vertical  direction ;  and  it  is  also  darker  ia 
tint  than  the-other  parts.  Each  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  consists  of 
nerve-cells,  large  and  small,  and 
interlacing  fibres.  The  fibres 
are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
lenticular  than  in  the  caudate 
nucleus ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  manj  of  these  merely 
pass  through  the  former,  while 
the  fibres  that  enter  the  cau- 
date nucleus  are  connected  with 
its  cells.  Moreover  the  outer 
part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
actually  blends  with  the  cau- 
date nucleus  in  front  bj  tracts 
of  grey  matter  which  pass 
through  the  internal  capsule. 
To  the  outer  side  of  the  len* 
ticular  nucleus  is  the  white 
layer  of    the   "external  cap- 

sule,"  and  the  grey  lamina  of  the  **  claustrum.**  Accor^ling  to 
Kowalewsky*  all  three  limbs  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  receive  fibres 
from  the  internal  capsule  and  corona  radiata,  while  tbe  external  cap- 
sular fibres  are  connected  with  some  if  not  all  those  limbs.  Further, 
all  these  limbs  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  he  regards  the 
lenticular  and  caudate  nuclei  as  together  forming  one  ganglion, 
divided  into  two  by  tbe  internal  capsule. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  corpus  striatum  has  any  connection  with 
the  cortex,  and  tbe  old  hypothesis  that  its  cells  interrupt  tbe  fibres 
which  conduct  motor  impulses  seems  to  be  altogether  wrong.  Mey- 
nert  thought  that  many  fibres  pass  from  the  caudate  nucleus  to  tbe 
cortex ;  but  the  researches  of  Wernicke  and  others  make  this  connec- 
tion very  doubtful.  It  is  extremely  difBcult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
lenticular  nucleus  is  connected  with  the  cortex,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  fibres  that  pass  through  it  and  do  not  end  in  it.  Fibres, 
however,  pass  from  tbe  caudate  nucleus  to  the  internal  capsule,  and 
others  pass  to  the  cms  through  tbe  lenticular  nucleus.  These  caudate 
fibres  seem  to  end,  as  we  have  seen,  iu  the  pons,  and  to  be  con- 
nected, through  the  pontine  grey  matter,  with  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
cerebellar  peduncles.  The  lenticular  nucleus  differs  from  tbe  caudate 
nucleus  in  being  extensively  connected  with  tbe  tegmentum  of  the 
cms  cerebri  by  many  fibres,  and  especially  by  those  of  the  lenticular 
loop.  It  is  also  connected  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  suf>erior 
oerebellar  pedonole.  The  connection  of  the  corpus  striatutu  with  the 
•  •  K.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.,'  1882. 
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cerebellum  is  thus  very  considerable.  When  the  cerebeUnm  is  absent^ 
the  corpus  striatum  is  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  normal  size.  Elechsig 
and  Wernicke  consider  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  central  organ, 
analogous  to  the  cortex.  The  latter  has  also  pointed  out  that — the 
lenticular  nucleus  being  continuous  with  the  grej  matter  of  the 
anterior  perforated  spot,  and  this  being  continuous  with  the  cortex — 
the  grey  matter  of  the  corpus  striatum  may  even  be  conceived  to  be 
homologous  with  that  of  the  cortex.  The  "  amygdala  *'  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  is  an  instance  of  the  development  of  the  cortical  grey 
matter  into  the  white  substance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appear^ 

in  some  sections,  as  if  it  were  a  central  mass. 

* 

The  Corpora  quadrigemina  are  masses  of  grey  matter  mingled  with 
fibres,  which  lie  over  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  tegmentum 
of  the  eras  cerebri.  A  process  or  "  brachium  "  extends  forward  from 
each,  and  contains  white  fibres,  which  proceed  from  a  superficial 
layer  immediately  beneath  the  convex  surface.  The  process  from 
the  anterior  tubercle  sends  fibres  to  the  external  geniculate  body,  and» 
by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule,  to  the  tegmental  or 
optic  radiation.  That  of  the  posterior  tubercle  goes  to  the  internal 
geniculate  body,  and  is  thus  connected,  according  to  Yon  Gudden,  with 
the  commissural  fibres  of  the  optic  tract,  which  at  the  optic  chiasma 
turn  back,  along  the  opposite  optic  tract,  to  the  opposite  internal 
geniculate  body  and  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  quadrigeminal  bodies  receive  many  fibres  from  the  teg- 
mentum, chiefly  from  the  reticulate  formation,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  from  the  fillet.  From  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  fibres  pass  directly  to  the  subjacent  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerves  (Meynert). 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  function  of  these  ganglia.  The 
results  of  experiment  are  difficult  to  interpret,  and  these  bodies 
appear  to  have  a  higher  relative  importance  in  animals.  In  man  they 
are  scarcely  ever  the  seat  of  isolated  disease.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  are  directly  concerned  in  the  function  of  vision.  Stimulation  of 
either  the  anterior  or  posterior  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  first  of 
that  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  tubercle  stimulated ;  while  further 
stimulation  causes  tonic  and  tetanic  spasm,  ending  in  opisthotonos* 
and  stimulation  of  the  posterior  causes  the  animal  to  cry  out  (Ferrier 
and  others).  The  relation  to  the  optic  nerve  and  oculo-motor  nuclei, 
and  likewise  some  of  the  results  of  experiment,  strongly  suggest  that 
these  l>odies  are  concerued  in  the  adjustment  of  ocular  movements  to 
visual  impressions.  The  spasm  produced  by  their  stimulation  must 
be  of  reflex  origin,  and  su^ests  important  connections;  bat  of  the 
natoze  of  these  we  have  at  present  no  evidence. 
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Osianr  ov  thb  Chanial  Nebybi, 

The  surface  attachment  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  too  well  Imown  to 
leed  repetition  here.  Their  relative  position  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  (Fig.  81),  and  is  of  considerable  importance  because  it 
determines  the  grouping  of  nerve  palsies  in  diseases  of  the  base  of  the 
brain.  The  nerves  that  arise  nearest  the  middle  line,  and  are  there- 
fore most  readily  afifected  on  both  sides  by  a  single  lesion,  are  the 
third  nerves.  The  two  sixth  nerves  are  also  near  together,  and  so  are 
the  two  hypoglossal  nerves,  but  the  latter  are  seldom  both  affected  by 
disease  outside  the  medulla  because  each  passes  outwards,  and  they 
are  separated  by  the  prominent  anterior  pyramids.  The  two  sixth 
nerves  suffer,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great  frequency,  because  they 
have  a  long  course,  not  far 

apart,  over  the  most  pro-  ^^"^\    ti\  '  \ 

minent  part  of  the  pons, 
and  they  are  readily  af- 
fected by  distant  pressure. 
The  nerves  that  are  farthest 
apart,  and  are  least  fre- 
quently damaged  together 
by  a  basal  lesion,  are  the 
two  fifth  nerves. 

With  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  nerves, 
the  fifth  occupies  a  com- 
paratively isolated  posi- 
tion at  its  surface  attach- 
ment: the  sixth  nerve  is 
the  nearest,  and  is  most 
frequently  associated  with 
it  in  paralysis.  As  the 
fifth  nerve  enters  the  dura 
mater  the  third  and  fourth 
nerves  are  also  near  it 
(Pig.  82).  The  contiguity 
of  the  facial  and  auditoxy, 
and  also  that  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, vagus,  and 
spinal  accessory,  are  well 
known.  It  should  be  especially  noted  that  the  hypoglossal  passes 
outwards  close  to  the  spinal  accessory,  and  hence  these  two  nerves 
not  unfrequently  suffer  together,  and  palsy  of  the  tongue  is  then 
conjoined  with  that  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  same  side. 

The  deep  origia  of  these  nerves  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  two) 
is  from  a  series  of  tracts  of  grey  matter  which  are  situated  in  front  of 


WlQ.  81. — Origin  of  the  cranial  nenret  (Indicated 
by  the  roman  nuroerals).  Th,  thalaront;  t  e^ 
tuber  cineream;  h,  pituitary  body  (''hypo- 
physis cerebri") I  P,  peduncle;  P  V,  pons 
Varolii;  a, corpora albicantia ;  Ce, cerebellum i 
pa,  anterior  pyramid  i  o,  olivary  body.  (Af  tet 
Heule.) 
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the  central  oayitj  of  the  mesencephalon,  and  extend  from  the  lerel 
of  the  anterior  corpora  quudrigemiaa  above  to  that  of  the  decussation 
of  the  pyramids  below.  Above  and  below,  these  tracts  lie  near  the 
middle  line,  but  beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  yentricle  thej  extend 
almost  from  one  side  of  the  floor  to  the  other.  Most  of  the  nuclei 
are  situated  between  the  reticular  formation  and  the  floor  of  the 
ventricle,  but  some  lie  on  the  outer  side  of  the  reticular  formation. 


Fio.  82. — Bm€  of  the  skull,  showing  tbo  relative  posltiom  of  the  nerves  H,-^ 
XII)  as  they  enter  the  dura  mater,  which  has  hecn  removed  on  the  nghl 
side  from  the  Oasserian  ganglion,  V* ;  f  c  b,  cnt  edge  of  falx  cerebelli ;  H, 
pedicle  of  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis  cerebri;  T,  cot  edge  of  tentorium. 
(After  Henle.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  upward  path  from  those  nuclei  that  are  sensory 
in  function  lies  in  the  reticular  formation,  while  that  from  the  brain 
to  the  motor  nuclei  runs  chiefly  with  the  pyramidal  tracts,  as  we 
bave  already  seen.  The  tracts  of  grey  matter  which  constitute  these 
nuclei  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  transverse  sectional  area,  but 
of  considerable  length. 

The  hypoghiiol  nucleus  (Figs.  28,  34,  35)  is  situated  close  to  the 
middle  line,  and  extends  from  just  above  the  decussation  of  the 
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pjrainids  to  the  calamns  scriptorius  of  the  fourth  yentricle,  at  the 
point  of  which  it  lies  beneath  the  promiDonce  that  adjoins  the  raphe. 
Below,  it  is  sitiiated  in  front  of  the  central  canal.  The  nerve-fibres 
pass  from  it  through  the  inner  part  of  the  reticular  formation  and 
olivary  bodj,  and  then  curve  outwards  between  the  latter  and  the 
anterior  pyramid*  Besides  the  chief  hypoglossal  nucleus  there  is  also 
the  small-celled  nucleus  of  Boiler,  nueleu$  cetUralii,  which  lies  ventrally 
to  the  chief  nucleus  and  surrounds  its  root-bundles.  There  are  also 
some  large  cells  lying  among  the  roots  of  the  nerve  and  probably 
reinforcing  them,  constituting  the  so-oalled  nueUu$  moeeuorim  of 
BuvaL  The  nuclear  origin  of  the 
fibres  for  the  palate  and  vocal 
cords  running  in  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  may  possibly  be  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hypoglossal  an- 
deus.* 

Aceessory^  vagu$t  and  glono-jphk- 
ryngeoL, — ^A  group  of  nerve-cells  be- 
hind the  hypoglossal  nucleus*  and 
behind  the  level  of  the  canal,  is  the 
lower  part  'of  the  nucleus  of  the 
ipifuU  acce98ory  nervef  (Fig.  28,  sp, 
a.  n«.)f  and  from  it  the  fibres  course 
outwards  (8p.  A)  through  the  lateral 
part  of  the  medulla.  As  the  canal 
opens  out  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
this  nucleus  passes  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  hypoglossal,  and  the 
fibres  pass  forwards  between  the  i-eti- 
cular  formation  and  the  restiform 
body.  The  nucleus  is  the  lowest  part 
of  a  tract  of  grey  matter,  the  upper 
part  of  which  lies  beneath  the  floor 
(at  the  *'ala  cinerea")  outside  the 
eminentia  teres,  and  gives  origin, 
above  the  upper  fibres  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  to  tiie  fibries  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  and  then  to  those  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. The  filaments  of  origin 
of  these  nerves  form  a  continuous 
series,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
say  where  one  ends  and  another  begins.  They  all  have  a  similar 
course  to  the  surface,  emerging  beside  the  prominence  of  the  resti- 

•  Loekhart  Clarke, « Phil.  Trans.,'  1868. 

t  Tlie  lower  fibres  of  the  nerve  arise,  not  from  the  spinal  accessorj  nnclens,  but 
from  the  anterioc  oomu  of  the  upper  cervical  cord.  These  fibres  supply  tbrnnwi.- 
of  the  neck. 


Fie.  88. — Diagram  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  nerre  nuclei  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Ill,  third  nerve  nucleus;  iV, 
fourth;  V  s,  middle  sensory  nu- 
cleus of  the  flrth;  V  m,  motor 
nncleus  of  fifth ;  VI,  sixth ;  F, 
facial;  Au,  auditory;  H,  hypo- 
glossal ;  y  a,  vago-acoessorial  nu- 
deus,  the  upper  part  giving:  origin 
to  the  pneumogastric,  the  lower 
to  the  highest  fibres  of  the  spinal 
accessory.  Where  one  nucleus  lies 
beneath  another  its  outline  is  in- 
dicated by  a  dotted  line. 
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form  body,  and  all  pass  through  a  group  of  longitudinal  fibres,  more 
or  less  oval  in  transverse  section,  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth 
nerre  (Fig.  84^  V  asc).     Ho  other  nerve-roots  pass  through  this 


lie.  84. 


Fza.  84.— Origin  of  pnenmogattrle.  Hy,  bypogloftal  nadens ;  Png*  chief  nacleiu 
of  pnenmogastric ;  An,  i  e,  lowest  part  of  internal  and  (so-called)  external  anditory 
nuclei ;  V  asc,  ascending  root  of  fifth ;  X,  nucleus  of  unknown  function  in  front  A 
reticnlar  formation  (ret.  vobk.)  ;  »,  fibres  passing  forwards  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vagal  nucleus. 

Fie.  85. — Diagram  of  half -section  of  pons  at  the  level  of  theglosso-pharyngeal 
nudeufy  OLFk,i  My,  hypoglossal  nucleus.  The  other  letterhig  is  the  same  as  in 
Ilg.84. 

bundle.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  which 
arise  from  the  medulla  are  those  that  innervate  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  and  are  thus  associated  in  origin  with  the  fibres  of  the  great 
respiratoxy  nerve,  the  vagus. 

Moreover,  in  this  relation,  another  connection  of  these  nerves  is 
important.  To  the  outer  side  of  these  nuclei,  and  of  the  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  them,  is  another  bundle  of  longitudinal  fibres,  rounded 
in  section  and  small  in  size.  It  is  the  "  Blender  column  "  of  Lockhart 
Clarke  (Fig.  84).  It  extends  upwards  as  high  as  the  highest  part  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nucleus,  while  downwards  it  passes  into  the 
deep  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord ;  its  fibres  have  been 
traced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  cervical  enlargement,  and  may 
extend  lower  still.  Some  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharjngeal,  pneumo- 
gastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  pass  into  it,  or  rather  arise  from 
it,  and  hence  it  has  been  termed  their  ascending  root,  or  the  ascend- 
ing root  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal.*  It  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  process  of  respiration,  to  which  the  spinal  accessory  and 
\agU8have  such  important  relations.  Hence  Krause  termed  it  the 
*  "  Commou  ascending  root  of  the  lateral  mixed  system  "  bjf  Meyuert. 
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^  respiratory  column."  Division  of  it  on  both  sides  is  said  to  arrest 
all  moYemeDts  of  respiration.* 

The  nucleus  of  the  pneumogastrie  and  glatio-pharyngeal  nerves  is 
thus  a  tract  of  grey  matter  which  lies  beneath  the  outer  half  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  having  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  on  the 
inner  side,  and,  on  the  outer  side,  the  restiform  body  below  (where  the 
pneumogastrie  arises,  Fig.  34),  and  the  lower  part  of  the  auditory  nuclei 
above  (where  it  gives  origin  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  Fig.  35).  Some 
fibres  arise  from  groups  of  large  nerve-cells  in  the  deeper  part  of  this 
tract,  and  these  are  probably  the  motor  fibres  of  the  nerves ;  such  cells 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  the  glosso-pharyngeal  portion  (Fig.  35). 
Other  fibres  arise  from  smaller  nerve-cells  in  the  more  Bui>erficial  grey 
part  of  the  nucleus.  Some  fibres  seem  to  come  from  the  '*  slender 
column,"  as  already  stated,  and  others  have  been  traced  inwards  to  the 
raphe.  According  to  Meynert,  some  fibres  of  the  pneumogatitric  pass 
to  the  cerebellum;  the  gastric  functions  of  the  nerve  are  readily 
deranged  by  disturbance  of  the  equilibration,  as  in  the  vomiting  ot 
yertigo.  Lastly,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  nucleus,  where  the 
nerve  enters  it,  fibres  pass  forward  towards  the  deep  part  of  the  teg- 
mentum (xXf  Figs.  34  and  35).  These  have  been  thought  to  arise 
from  a  small  collection  of  large  nerve-cells  (X),  but  most  of  them 
certainly  pass  by  this  nucleus f  to  nerve-cells  near  the  surface. 

The  deep  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  still  involved  in  8ome 
uncertainty.  Its  attachment  to  the  medulla  (at  the  junction  of  this 
with  the  pons)  is  by  two  roots,  one  of  which  (Fig.  37)  winds  round 
the  restiform  body  (inferior  cerebellar  peduncle),  while  the  other 
(Fig.  36)  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  medulla.  The  former  is 
termed  the  superficial  (or  outer)  root,  and  the  latter  the  deep  (or 
inner)  root.  The  former  is  a  little  posterior  to  the  latter,  so  that  the 
two  are  not  shown  in  the  same  section  ;  the  lowest  superficial  fibres 
are  on  a  level  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nucleus  (Fig.  35),  but  the 
nuclei  of  the  auditory  nerve  extend  still  lower  in  the  medulla,  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  vagal  nucleus  (Fig.  34).  The  outer  or  super- 
ficial root  contains  fibres,  continuous  with  those  of  the  cochlear  part 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and,  in  coursing  round  the  medulla,  contains 
some  grey  matter  mingled  with  its  fibres.  Some  of  the  fibres  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  auditory  striss,  which  seem  to  pass  to  the 

•  Qterke.  At  the  nine  time  the  diviiion  of  thia  tract  without  injury  to  adjacent 
■irnctnres,  on  a  living  animal,  is  manifestly  impossible.  The  connection  with  the 
Tiigus  hat  been  described  by  almost  all  investigators,  but  has  been  contested 
by  Spitska  ('New  York  Med.  Kecord/  1884). 

t  The  nucleus  has  been  termed  the  '*  anterior  nucleus  **  of  these  nerves  by  some^ 
by  otiiers  the  "  nucleus  amiiig^ns."  It  is  not  certain  that  the  fibres  that  go  towards 
it  sre  r(X>t-fibres.  I  believe  they  are  connected  with  icattered  nerve-cells  which  lie 
among  the  arcifonn  fibres,  between  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth,  and  the  olivaiy 
body.  I  have  many  timea  traced  the  flbrea  to  this  part,  and  observed  that  these  cells 
acad  a  process  in  the  direction  of  these  fibres.  The  nucleus  X  is  not»  as  might  be 
Imagined  from  its  position,  oontinaona  with  that  of  the  facial  nerve. 
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middle  line  and  opposite  side  of  the  medulla.*    Many  of  the  fibres 
end  in  a  thick  tract  of  grej  matter,  which  occupies  the  inner  two 
_  thirds  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 

ventricle  at  this  level,  the  *  *  i  nner 
auditory  nucleus  "  (Au,  t,  Figs. 
84—37),  which  is  commoDly 
known  m  the  chief  nucleus  of 
the  nerve.  Outside  this  is  a 
smaller  area  containing  many 
groups  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  "  external  auditory  nucleus  " 
{Au.  e),  or  Deiter's  nucleus  (see 
foot-note)  ;  to  it  some  fibres  of 
the  superficial  root  seem  to  go, 
but  it  is  probable  that  tbey 
merely  pass  through  it,  and 
that  its  chief  connection  is  with 
the  inner  or  deep  root.t  As 
the  nerve  courses  round  the 
medulla  many  fibres  curve  in- 
wards into  the  restif orm  body ; 
some  may  change  their  direc- 
tion and  join  the  restif  orm  fibres, 
bnt  others  appear  to  pass  trans- 
versely through  the  restiform 
body,  and  to  be  continuous  with 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  teg- 
mental portion  of  the  pons. 
What  their  destination  is  we 
do  not  know.  Meynert  thinks 
that  they  may  pass  to  the  oppo- 
site restiform  body  and  the 
cerebellum. 

The  deep  root  (Pig.  86)  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  vestibular  part 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  passes  'nwards  and  upwards,  on  th€  inner 
side  of  the  restiform  body,  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  fibres  of  the  pons. 
It  goes  to  the  external  auditory  nucleus  above  described.  But  many 
fibres  curve  outwards  into  the  restiform  body  and  pass  towards  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  These  are  probably  the  fibres  that 
•  Their  conneetlon  with  the  nerve  is  donbted  by  Bechterew.    See  •  Neur.  Cent.,' 

May,  1892. 

t  Monakow  foond  it  atrophied  after  hemiaection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 
(«Arch.f.  Psych V  Bd.  xiv).  See  also,  on  thU  enbject,  Onafrowica  (ib.,  Bd.  xvi). 
Thu  nucleus  has  been  also  termed  "  Deiter's  nudens,"  as  an  indifferent  designation, 
but  the  name  has  not  come  into  general  use,  and  it  is  marked  ^a.  •  in  the  diagram^ 
in  accordance  with  prevailinff  usage. 


Fxo.  87. 


Kios.  86  and  87. — Origin  of  auditory  nerye. 
Fig.  86  shows  the  origin  of  the  deep 
(An.  d.).  Pig.  87  of  the  superflcial  root. 
An.  a,  i,  and  «,  anterior,  internal,  and  so- 
called  extern^  nuclei ;  Va,  ascending  root 
of  fifth;  Fa^  nucleus  of  facial  nerve | 
A  P,  anterior  pyramid ;  Tr  Pons,  trans- 
Terse  fibres  of  pons. 
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eome  from  the  semiciroular  canals,  and  anbaerre,  not  auditory  sensa- 
tiona,  but  impreBsions  from  the  oanala  determined  by  the  position 
and  movement  of  the  body.  A  few  fibres  may  reach  the  *' internal 
auditoxy  nucleus/'  while  others  turn  outwaxds  before  reaching  the 
restiform  body  to  an  important  collection  of  grey  matter  which  lies 
in  front  of  the  latter,  the  **  anterior  or  accessory  auditory  nucleus  " 
(Au  a.  Fig.  86).  Lower  down,  this  nucleus  lies  in  the  angle  between 
the  two  roots  of  the  nerre,  and  (together  with  the  cells  in  the  outer 
division  of  the  nerve)  seems  to  give  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  fibres  of  the  nerve.* 

Of  the  auditory  path  to  the  hemisphere  we  know  only  that  it  passes 
by  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  It  probably  passes  in 
the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus.t  Mejnert 
thinks  that  it  passes  through  the  cerebellum,  and  not  through  the  pons ; 
and,  improbable  as  this  may  seem,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  any 
facts  at  present  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis.  The  central  connec- 
tions of  the  accessory  nucleus  are  numerous,  and  include  one  with 
the  cerebellum ;  their  meaning  is  too  uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  describe  them.{  The  chief  connection  is  probably  with  the 
tegmental  region,  possibly  with  the  opposite  flocculus.  The  functions 
of  the  auditory  nerve  are  very  closely  connected  with  those  of  other 
cranial  nerves,  more  so  indeed  than  we  can  readily  perceive,  and  the 
oonnections  are  of  great  physiological  importance.  , 

Above  the  auditory  strifls  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  eminentia 
teres  marks  the  position  of  the  nucleus  of  the  iixth  nerve  (Fig.  88),  to 
which  the  fibres  pass  through  the  inner  part  of  the  reticular  formation. 
They  enter  the  nucleus  on  its  inner  side.  The  fibres  of  the  f acted  nerve 
pass  outeide  the  reticular  formation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sixth 
nucleus,  where  they  form  a  loop  and  turn  downwards,  most  of  them 
in  a  compact  bundle  around  the  upper  extremity  of  the  nucleus,  but 
some  through  the  nucleus  itself.  They  then  radiate  downwards, 
forwaids,  and  outwards  to  a  column  of  nerve-cells  (Fa,  Figs.  86,  87), 
which  lies  above  the  outer  part  of  the  fillet,  near  the  grey  tract 
known  as  the  "  superior  olivary  body,**  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
conjugate  rotation  of  the  head  and  eyes,  an  opinion  supported  by  the 
entrance  of  fibres  into  it  from  the  sixth  nucleus.  There  is  also  a 
very  close  physiological  connection  between  the  muscles  of  the  lip  and 
tongue,  and  the  facial  nucleus  extends  down  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  although  the  two  are  some  distance  apart, 

e  So  that  it  has  been  regnrded  ae  the  chief  anditory  nncleat,  although  by  tome  it 
k  looked  npon  ae  analogoo*  to  a  spinal  ganglion.  But  Bechterew  traces  many  fibree 
of  this  root  to  the  grey  matter  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle— to  what 
has  been  termed  the  "  angnlar  nucleus,"  and  has  also  been  named  after  him  (*  Neur. 
Cent./  1887). 

t  See  a  ease  published  by  me,  *  Lancet,'  March  15th,  1879,  in  which  bilateral  deaf- 
Bess  was  caused  by  a  tumour  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  damaging  the  snperficiHl 
layer  of  the  tegmentum  on  each  side. 

t  See  Baginsky^  'Near.  Cent^'  1889;  Flechsig.  ib.,  1890. 
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and  we  do  not  kn  ow  whether  the  connection  between  the  lips  and  tongue 
is  subserved  bj  fibres  that  pass  between  the  two  nuclei,  or  whether  (as 
is  possible)  the  nerve-fibres  for  the  lips  actually  arise  from  the  hypo- 


../\  • 


^[v^*    TERtS        Ontcon*'  Loop 


FUK  88. — Transverse  section  of  the  pons  at  the  level  of  the  naclei  of  the  tlzth 
nenret  (VI) ;  sbt.  fobm.,  reticular  formation ;  Vm,  motor  nucleus  of  fifth 
nerve ;  Fa,  its  ascending  root  seen  in  section ;  8UP.  OL.,  superior  olivary  body. 

glossal  nucleus.  Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve,  turning  down- 
wards at  the  loop,  have  a  longitudinal  course  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
reticular  formation,  and  may  readily  reach  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.* 

Similarly  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  fibres  in  the  facial  sup- 
plying the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, frontalis,  and  corni- 
gator  supercilii  are  derived  from 
the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve, 
and  reach  the  facial  by  way  of 
the  posterior  longitudinal  bun- 
dles.f  But  for  evidence  of  these 
hypotheses  we  have  still  to 
wait. 

The  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve 
(Pig.  39)  is  very  extensive,  its 
deep  connection  reaching  from 
the  level  of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  tubercle  to  the  lowest  part  of 
•  The  closeness  of  the  central  relation  between  the  lips  and  tongue  is  shown  both 
by  their  simultaneous  affection  in  disease,  such  as  labio-glossal  paralysis,  and  by  the 
faet  that  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  tongue  and  the  orbicularis  oris  can  only  contraot 
together. 

t  See  Mendel.  'Neur.  Cent.,'  1887,  and  Tooth  and  Tnrner,  <  Brain,'  189L 
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Fie.  89.— Origin  of  fifth  nerves.     V  mot., 
motor  nucleus  I  Vote.,  ascending  root* 
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the  medulla.  This  is  not  sarprising  when  we  reflect  that  this  nerve 
represents  the  sensorj  roots  of  all  the  motor  cranial  nerves^  from  the 
third  to  the  hypoglossal.  The  two  parts  of  the  neire  pass  backwards 
and  inwards  through  the  outer  part  of  the  pons,  or  rather  through 
the  inner  part  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  The  smaller* 
motor  root  is  a  little  higher  up  than  the  other.  The  sensoiy  root 
reaches  the  oater  part  of  the  tegmentum,  beneath  the  outer  edge  of 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  there  some  of  its  fibres  terminate 
in  small  collections  of  grej  matter,  which  are  collectively  termed  the 
middle  nueletu,  or  "chief  nucleus.**  It  is  certainly  not  the  chief 
origin  of  the  nerve,  for  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  fibres  turn 
downwards  and  descend  the  pons  and  medulla,  as  a  compact  collection 
of  bundles,  lying  in  the  same  relative  position,  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  tegmentum.  This  is  termed  the  oMeending  root^  bat,  to  avoid 
ambiguity,  may  be  better  called  the  lower  roai.  It  is  a  oonspicuous 
object  in  all  sections,  and  is  shown  in  most  of  the  preceding  figures 
(VcLBc),  It  becomes  smaller  as  it  passes  down  the  medulla,  but  may 
be  traced  to  the  upper  cervical  region,  and  the  source  of  the  lower 
fibres  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  from  nerve-cells  of  the  posterior  horn 
(Bechterew).  Some  fibres  of  the  nerve  course  inwards,  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  passing  through  the  posterior  hori- 
zontal fibres,  they  reach  the  raphe,  and  probably  go  to  the  opposite 
half  of  the  pons :  their  precise  origin  is  not  known.  This  is  termed 
the  medial  root  It  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  loop  of  the  facial  nerve, 
which  has  a  similar  position  a  little  lower  down  the  pons.  Fibres 
probably  connect  the  two  motor  nuclei,  and  others  may  bring  the 
motor  path  from  the  other  side  of  the  pons  (and  other  hemisphere). 
A  few  fibres  are  said  to  turn  outwards  to  the  cerebellum,  but  this 
connection,  probable  as  it  is,  still  needs  confirmation.  The  descending 
root  of  the  nerve  (bettef  termed  the  up^per  root)  consists  of  a  series  of 
bundles  which  pass  upwards*  and  lie  outside  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
where  they  are  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  (Figs. 
40  and  41).t  They  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
corpora  quadrigemina,  but  lessening  in  number,  and  they  apparently 
rise  from  large  rounded  nerve-cells  that  lie  adjacent  to  the  root.  The 
root  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  one  origin  of  the  sensory  portion 
of  the  nerve,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  most  of  its  fibres  enter  the 
motor  division.  {    Almost  all  the  fibres  of  the  motor  root  end  in  a 

*  The  terms  ascending  and  descending  have  been  adopted  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  the  word  *'  root,"  but  the  fibres  conduct  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
indicated  by  the  names.    Hence  the  alteration  I  have  suggested. 

t  See  alf>o  Fig.  24  (p.  80),  in  which  the  crescent  on  each  side  of  th«  aqueduct 
represents  the  descending  root. 

{  Henle,  Forel,  Bechterew,  &e.  In  spite  of  the  high  character  of  these  autho- 
rities, the  statement  is  so  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  other  investigators  that  the 
point  must  be  regarded  as  at  present  nnsettled.  Both  coarse  and  fine  fibres  are  said 
by  Obersteiner  to  proceed  from  the  same  cells,  the  latter  passing  upwards.  See,  in 
connection  with  this  point,  **  Facial  hemiatrophy,''  at  a  subsequent  page. 
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large  collection  of  nenre-cells  (Vmot.),  which  lies  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  sensorj  root,  in  the  outer  part  of  the  tegmentum,  and  extends  for 
a  short  distance  down  the  pons.* 

Each  fourth  nerve^  arising  from  the  valve  of  Yieussens  (superior 
medullary  velum),  decussates  within  the  substance  of  the  vtdve  with 
its  fellow  (Fig.  41).    It  it  the  onlj  nerve  that  decussates  betweea 


lie.  40. 
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VkM.  40,  nndeoi,  and  41,  origin  of  f oortli  nerTef.  T.  x>ML 
detoending  root  of  the  fifth  nerrei  »y»  IV,  lectioni  off 
fiwdcali  of  the  fourth  nerree. 

its  surface  origin  and  nucleus,  with  the  excepfcion  of  the  optio.  In  Hm 
course  in  the  velum  the  nerve  divides  into  a  series  of  bundles,  which 
curve  forwards  and  upwards,  round  the  central  gi'ej  matter  lining  the 
aqueduct  of  Sjlvius,  to  a  collection  of  nerve-colls  at  the  hinder  and 
outer  part  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fibres  (Fig.  40).  The  nucleus 
lies  beneath  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  quadrigeminal 
bodies  and  beneath  the  latter,  but  it  is  not  sharplj  defined  from  the 
third  nucleus,  so  that  many  of  the  fibres  pass  the  whole  length  of  the 
nates  before  reaching  the  nucleus.  Hence,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  section,  the  bundles  of  origin  are  divided  transversely,  obliquely, 
or  longitudinally  (see  Fig^.  40  and  41).    Some  fibres  seem  to  pass  to 

*  A  connection  with  the  L  ccBmlens  (■•  ferrogineft)  hae  been  anerted  and  ate 
denied  (Bechterew). 
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the  posterior  longitudinal  bundles ;  some  ( Westphal)  to  a  group  of 
round  dark  cells  behind  these,  near  the  raphe.* 

The  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  arise  from  a  column  of  nerre-cells 
that  occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the  central  grey  matter  below  the 
aqueduct  of  Sjlyius,  beneath  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies  and 
the  posterior  commissure  (Fig.  24,  p.  30).  The  cells  from  which  the 
fourth  nerve  arises  are  in  the  lowest  part  of  this  column.  The 
fibres  of  origin  of  the  third  nerve  pass  forwards,  curving  outwards 
through  the  red  nucleus,  and  then  inwards,  to  the  side  of  the  crus, 
where  they  emerge .  The  cells  lie  in  a  double  series :  a  yroaller,  towards 
the  dorsal  aspect,  gives  origin  to  fibres  that  cross  the  middle  line ;  and 
a  larger  "yentralwards,*'  from  which  the  fibres  pass  through  the 
posterior  horizontal  bundles  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  87),  are  con- 
nected with  this  nucleus,  and  seem  to  establish  an  association  between 
it  and  the  sixth  nucleus,  through  which  the  external  and  internal 
recti  act  together.f  The  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  consists  of  a 
series  of  groups,  almost  fust^i,  corresponding  to  the  several  functions 
subserved  by  the  nerve,  the  most  anterior  being  related  to  accommo- 
dation, the  next  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  iria,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  nucleus,  comprising  its  chief  part,  subserves  the  external 
ocular  musdes  in  the  following  order,  from  before  backwards : — ^In- 
ternal rectus,  superior  rectus,  levator  palpebree  superioris,  inferior 
rectus,  inferior  oblique.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  arrange- 
ment obtains  in  man,  and  that  the  serial  disposition  of  the  filaments 
of  origin  of  the  nerve  corresponds  to  the  series  of  functions  and 
of  centres.  But  the  contiguity  of  these  is  lateral  as  well  as 
antero-posterior,  and  the  disposition  thus  complex  (see  *'Motoi 
Kerves  of  the  Eyeball").  A  complex  arrangement  also  seems  to 
subserve  the  association  of  the  internal  and  external  recti.  When 
acting  together  both  these  muscles  are  innervated  through  the  nucleus 
of  the  sixth,  disease  of  which  causes  loss  of  at  least  the  associated  action 
of  the  internal  rectus.  The  path  from  the  sixth  nucleus  to  the  origin  of 
the  internal  rectus  is  do\il>tless  by  the  posterior  longitudinal  fibres ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  regard  the  superior  olivary  body  as  con- 
cerned in  the  action.  The  subject  is  considered  more  fully  in  the  account 
of  diseases  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves.  Fibres  j)a8s  to  the  third  nuclei 
from  the  grey  matter  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  and  doubtless  sub- 
serve the  relation  between  visual  impressions  and  ocular  movements. 
The  downward  path  from  the  cortex  in  the  internal  capsule  seems  to  be 
at  or  in  front  of  the  angle  or  just  behind  it,  according  as  a  section  divides 
their  oblique  course.    (See  Beevor  and  Horsley,  *PhiL  Trans.,'  1890.) 

*  J.  Stilling^  describes  a  fine  root  from  the  cerebellum  which  runs  through  th# 
lingula  and  joins  the  trochlear,  perhaps  without  crossing.  It  is  supposed  that  tha 
oonnectioiis  of  the  trochlear  with  the  cerebrum,  testes,  and  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  oculo-motor,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

t  The  upper  third  of  the  nucleus  has  an  oval  section,  and  consists  of  large  pals 
sslls  (Perlia,  *  A.  f .  O.,'  1890,  who  describes  a  minute  subdivision  of  the  nuoleus). 
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The  origin  of  the  optic  nerves  is  complex  and  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood.    At  the  optic  chiasma  a  partial  decussation  takes  place,  the 
fibres  from  the  nasal  half  of  each  retina  cross,  and  as  the  temporal 
half  of  each  field  of  vision  (siibseryed  by  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina) 
is  (funcUonallj)  the  larger,*  more  fibres  cross  than  pass  uncrossed. 
Thus  each  optic  tract  contains  the  fibres  from  the  same-named  half 
of  each  retina,  which  conduct  impressions  from  the  other-named  half 
of  each  field.    Fibres  also  pass  from  one  tract  to  the  other  bj  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  cbiasma.     The  old  opinion  that  fibres  pass 
from  one  optic  nerve  to  the  other  bj  the  anterior  part  of  the  chiasma 
seems  to  be  erroneous,  but  some  go  to  the  central  grey  matter  lining 
the  third  ventricle.t    In  the  nerve,  the  uncrossing  fibres  lie  in  thick 
bundles  in  the  lateral  (outer)  part.    In  the  tract,  the  fibres  from  the 
opposite  eye  lie  chiefly  on  the  inferior  (basal)  surface;    the  direct 
fibres  lie  in  the  superior  part  of  the  tract ;  and  the  fibres  from  the 
opposite  tract  kre  on  the  inner  side  (v.  Gudden).    The  fibres  from 
the  lower  half  of  each  retina  lie  outside  to  those  from  the  upper  half 4 
Beneath  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  thalamus  the  optic  tract 
divides  into  two  parts.    The  outer  is  the  larger,  and  goes  to  the  optic 
thalamus,  external  corpus  geniculatum,  and  anterior  quadrigeminal 
body.    All  these  structures  atrophy  after  extirpation  of  the  eye  of 
young  animals  (v.  Gudden).     From  each  of  these  bodies  fibres  pass 
to  the  posterior  (sensory)  portion  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  thence 
to  the  white  substance  of  the  occipital  lobes,  in  the  **  optic  radiation  '* 
of  Gratiolet.     Some  fibres  of  the  tract  have  been  said  to  pass  directly 
to  the  hemisphere,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  have  this  direct 
course.    Of  these  intermediate  stations,  the  external  corpus  genicu- 
latum  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  that  which  is  of  chief  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  visual  fibres,  since  its  atrophy  has 
been   frequently    observed   in    cases  of    long-standing  atrophy  of 
the  tract.     But  many  recent  observations  establish  the  fact  that 
disease  limited  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus 
may  cause  hemianopia,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  symptom 
is  caused  by  disease  of  the  external  geniculate  body.§     Hence  we  must 
regard  the  pulvinar  as  the  intermediate  visual  centre,  and  the  precise 
function  of  the  external  corpus  geuiculatum  becomes  again  mysterious. 
The  inner  root  of  the  optic  nerve  goes  to  the  internal  geniculate  body, 
and  is  said  to  contain  only  those  fibres  which,  at  the  optic  commissure, 

•  See  ••  Optic  Nerve." 

f  Obersteiner. 

{  Marchand,  <A.  f.  O.,*  xxviii,  and  Magnus,  ib.  See,  however,  alio  Delbrftek, 
« A.  f .  Psych.,'  xxi.  746. 

§  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  fibres  are  intermpted  by  nerve-cells  in  these 
ganglia,  but  Darkschewitsch  ('  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.,'  1886)  bas  asserted  tbat  they 
pass  through  without  interruption,  a  fact  that  can  scarcely  be  proved  by  the  method 
of  investigation  employed  by  him.  Secondary  degeneration  from  a  lesion  of  the 
occipital  lobe  causing  hemianopia  has  been  trnced  into  the  pulvinar,  but  no  farther 
(Bichter,  *  Arch,  f .  Psych.,'  xvi,  638). 
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tarn  back  to  the  opposite  optic  tract  (t.  Qudden).    Through  thb  bodj 
the  nerre  aim  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  posterior  oorpiu 
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WlG»  42. — ^Diagram  of  the  relation  of  tbe  fields  of  Tidon,  retina,  and  opUo 
traete.  B  V,  L  F,  right  and  left  fields — the  asterisk  is  at  the  fixation- 
point;  R  R,  L  R,  right  and  left  retina — the  asterisk  is  at  the  macula  lutea; 
lh,rh,  left  and  right  half  of  each  retina,  receivi?)g  rays  from  the  opposite 
halves  of  the  fields ;  R  N,  L  N,  right  and  left  optic  nerves ;  Ch,  chiasma ; 
R  T,  L  T,  right  and  left  optic  tracts ;  helow  are  the  superimposed  halves  of 
the  fields  from  which  impressions  pass  hy  each  optic  tract. 


quadri^eminum,  bat  some  fibres  seem  also  to  reach  the  anterior  body.* 
The  oonnection  of  the  optic  nerves  with  these  bodies  probably  snb- 
serres  the  relation  between  yisual  impressions  and  ocular  movements. 
The  relation  of  the  parts  concerned  in  vision  is  illustrated  and  also 
confirmed  by  an  instructive  case  of  congenital  atrophy  of  one  occipital 
lobe,  extending  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  There  was  also  atrophy  of  the  pulvinar,  the  optio 
tract,  the  external  geniculate  body,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  ante- 

*  Stilling,  Obersteiner. 
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rior  qtiadrigemmal  body,  and  its  anterior  Inuoliiiiin.*  The  i«latioo 
of  the  cortex  to  yision  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  some  other 
points  in  connection  with  the  function  of  the  nerres  will  be  described 
in  the  account  of  their  diseases. 

The  central  connections  of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  still  bat  little 
known.  The  external  root,  crossing  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  passes  to 
the  temporal  lobe,  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  uncinate  couyoIu- 
tion.  There  is  some  eyidenoe,  as  we  have  seen,  that  an  olfactory 
centre  exists  in  this  locality.  Some  fibres  (according  to  Obersteiner) 
pass  to  the  optic  thalamus  on  the  same  side.  The  fibres  of  the  inner 
root  go  to  the  anterior  commissure,  one  part  of  which,  in  animals,  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  .the  olfactory  nerves,  and  is  regarded 
as  commissi^ral  between  the  two  olfactory  bulbs.  But  there  is  eri- 
dence  that  the  path  from  one  olfactory  nerve  reaches  the  cortex  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  since  the  sense  of  smell  has  been  affected,  together 
with  the  other  special  senses  on  the  same  side,  by  disease  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  opposite  internal  capsule,  and  also  by  disease  of  the  cortex 
(see  p.  20).  It  is  possible,  as  Oharcot  suggests,  that  the  path  dam- 
aged by  disease  involving  the  internal  capsule  is  that  which  crosses  by 
the  anterior  commissure.f 


Oebebelluic, 

The  division  of  the  cerebellum  into  two  hemisplieres  and  a  middle 
lobe,  founded  on  external  conformation,  is  borne  out  by  the  little  we 
know  of  its  function.  Nevertheless  all  parts  consist  of  similar  struc- 
tural elements.  Branching  folia  everywhere  constitute  the  superficial 
layer ;  the  grey  substance  which  envelops  these  folia,  and,  following 
all  the  involutions  of  their  surface,  is  of  enormous  superficial  extent,  has 
an  identical  three-layered  structure  in  all  parts.  Below  a  superficial 
"  gelatinous  stratum  "  is  a  layer  that  contains  nuclei  and  branching 
fibres,  which  are  the  processes  of  the  large  **  cells  of  Purkinje." 
These  cells  lie  at  thie  junction  of  this  and  the  deepest  layer  of  the  cor- 
tex ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  nuclear  bodies  similar  in  aspect  to  those 
that  constitute  the  granule  layers  of  the  retina.    The  grey  matter  is 

•  KreuBiier,«Allg.  Zeitsclir.  f.  Psych.,*  Bd.  xlviiL 

t  The  subject  Ib  involyed  in  great  obscurity.  The  other  fibres  of  the  anterior 
commissure  pass  into  the  temporal  lobe,  but  they  have  not  been  traced  to  the  uncinate 
gyrus.  Meyuert  says  that  tihres  ])as8  back  from  the  anterior  commissure,  and  thus 
the  olfactory  path  (whether  from  the  nerve  by  the  one  part  of  the  commissure,  or 
from  the  opposite  uncinate  centre  by  the  other  part  of  the  commissure)  may  reach, 
as  it  certainly  does,  the  internal  capsule,  but  Ganser  denies  that  fibres  pass  back- 
wards from  the  anterior  commissure.  As  a  further  instance  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  precise  relations  of  the  anterior  commissure,  most  of  its  fibres  have  been  found 
t^econdarily  degenerated  in  a  case  of  bilateral  softening  of  the  region  of  the  lingual 
gyrus  by  Popow,  who  regards  it  as  a  commissure  between  these  convolutions 
(•  WraUch,*  1886,  and  'Cent.  f.  Nervenh.,'  1886,  p.  684). 
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QOl  eonfioed  to  the  cortex.  It  exists  also  in  the  white  substanee  as 
a  series  of  masses  or  **  nuolei/*  Of  these  the  corpus  dentatum  lies  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  hemisphere*  and  closely  resembles  the  oliyarj 
bodj  of  the  medulla.  In  the  white  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  b 
tlie  ««ioof  nucleus**  (EN^Fig.  48),so  called  by  Stilling  because  it  lies 


Ito.  48.^Niielil  of  the  eerebelliim.  0  d*  eorfiaf  dratehun  i  IB^  mnYMfatm 
nncleni;  S  «,  parU  of  the  spherical  aaolsnii  ▲  0^  anterior  oonuidMaisi. 
&sk»  leiniliiiuur  tnet 

just  above  the  roof  of  the  fourth  Tentricle.  At  the  junction  of  the 
hemisphere  and  middle  lobe  are  two  other  grey  bodies,  the  '*  spherical  ** 
and  ''emboliform"  nuclei  (Stilling).  The  latter  is  the  nearer  to  the 
dentate  body. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  white  substance  is  still  imperfectly 
known.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  tbem  is  extreme,  unaided  as  it  is  by 
secondary  degeneration,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  different 
investigators  do  not  altogether  correspond.  Although  much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  the  facts  are  so  meagre,  and  their  application 
is  so  uncertain,  that  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject  is  unprofitable. 
There  are  few  well-marked  tracts  of  fibres,  and  of  those  that  can  be 
distinguished,  such  as  the  semilunar  tract  (Sem.^  Fig.  43)  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  hemisphere,  the  connections  are  doubtful.  Some  fibres  of 
the  hemisphere  appear  to  pass  in  various  directions  between  the 
different  folia  of  the  cortex;  others  pass  inwards,  or  towards  the 
middle  line.  Of  the  latter,  some  go  to  the  dentate  nucleus,  and  inter- 
lace around  it  in  a  felty  capsule,  the  "  fleece  "  of  Stilling ;  others 
pass  to  the  middle  peduncle,  and  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons, 
and  through  this  are  connected  with  the  cortex  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  and  with  the  corpus  striatum,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  82).  Other  fibres  pass  to  the  middle  lobe,  part  of  which  may 
have  a  commissural  function.  Flechsig  states  that  many  fibres 
connect  the  cortex  of  the  superior  vermiform  process  with  that  of  the 
cerebellar  henuspheres. 
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Of  the  fibres  of  the  inferior  peduncle  maDj  course  to  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  the  dentate  nucleus ;  some  enter  this  nucleus,  and  apparently 
conoect  it  with  the  olivary  body.  The  destination  of  those  that  pass 
by  the  dentate  nucleus  is  very  uncertain.  Stilling  thinks  that  most 
go  to  the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere,  and  a  few  directly  to  the  superior 
peduncle.  Another  and  very  important  series  of  fibres  of  the  inferior 
peduncle  pass  to  the  middle  lobe.  Among  these  are  the  fibres  of  the 
direct  cerebellar  tract,  and  probably  fibres  from  the  posterior  pyramids 
and  from  the  auditory  nerves  and  nuclei.*  Most  of  these  fibres  are 
believed  to  cross  the  middle  line,  and  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  middle  lobe ;  some  in  the  roof  nucleus,  others 
probably  in  the  grey  cortex  of  the  superior  vermiform  process.  The 
fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle  connect  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons  with 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere,  and  also,  it  is  said,  the  fillet 
with  the  middle  lobe.  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  superior  peduncle  go 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dentate  nucleus,  but  some  are  said  by 
Stilling  to  radiate  to  the  cortex  of  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  others  to  pass  to  the  inferior  peduncle,  and  others  again 
to  the  middle  lobe.  The  fibres  of  the  superior  peduncle  cross  the 
middle  line  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  pass  through  the 
opposite  red  nucleus,  but  one  group  is  said  to  ascend  to  the  optie 
thalamus  of  the  same  side  (Marchi). 

The  precise  functions  subserved  by  the  cerebellum  have  been 
long  a  mystery.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence,  experimental 
and  pathological,  to  show  that  this  part  of  the  brain  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  co-ordination  of  movement,  and  especially 
with  those  muscular  actions  which  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  function  is  confined  to  the 
middle  lobe.  As  Nothnagel  first  showed,  the  function  is  not  impaired 
by  disease  of  the  hemispheres  unless  such  disease  compresses  the 
middle  lobe.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  function  is 
subserved  by  the  roof  nucleus,  or  by  the  grey  matter  of  the  middle 
cortex.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  fibres  which  go  to  the 
middle  lobe  from  the  cord,  those  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and 
(probably)  those  from  the  post-pyramidal  nuclei,  are  connected  with 
this  function,  since  we  have  seen  reason  (in  the  account  of  the  spinal 
cord)  to  believe  that  these  fibres  constitute  the  path  of  centripetal 
impressions  from  the  muscles,  interruption  of  which  causes  inco- 
ordination. All  the  tracts  certainly  or  probably  connecting  the  spinal 
cord  with  the  cerebellum  in  man  conduct  upwards.  The  existence  of 
connections  between  the  cerebellum  and  other  structures  is  no  proof 
of  downward  conduction  of  impulses  from  it. 

With  this  function,  and  with  the  relation  of  the  upbearing  paths 
from  the  muscles,  we  must  associate  the  fibres  which  pass  from  the 

*  In  lome  of  the  lower  animali  lome  of  the  fihres  of  the  direct  cerehellar  tract  are 
eaid  to  degenerate  downwardi  after  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum,  bat  the  existence 
of  sach  fibres  in  man  has  not  been  ascertained  (Marchi, '  Uiv.  sper.  di  fr.,'  xvii). 
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tonditory  nerves  or  nuclei  to  the  middle  lobe,  since  that  part  of  the 
auditory  nerve  which  comes  from  the  semicircular  canals  conducts 
impressions  determined  bj  the  position  and  movement  of  the  body 
(acting  on  the  endoljmph),  and  disturbance  of  these  fibres  deranges 
the  maintenance  of  equilibrium.  The  only  effect  of  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  middle  lobe  obtained  by  Ferrier  was  a  moyement  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  are  centres  for  the  ocular  move- 
ments in  the  cerebellum,  but  a  connection  between  the  centres  for 
these  movements  and  the  middle  lobe  is  highly  probable,  since  the 
relation  of  seen  objects  to  the  body  is  estimated  unconsciously  from  the 
position  of  the  eyes,  and  thus  the  degree  of  innervation  of  the  ocular 
muscles  must  influence  the  mechanism  for  uiaintaiDing  equilibrium. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  these  impressions,  e.  g,  from  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  and  from  the  semicircular  canals,  do  not  influence  con- 
sciousness directly,  and  so  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  ^*  sen- 
sory." It  may  be  that  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  we  have 
a  mechanism  bjr  which  the  various  centripetal  impulses  are  combined 
and  harmonised,  and  that  an  influence  is  thence  exerted  on  the  motor 
centres  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  from  which  the  muscles  are  excited 
to  the  necessary  contraction.  There  is  no  actual  evidence  that  the 
cerebellum  aids  co-ordination  by  direct  downward  influence  on  the 
spinal  cord.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  connection  is  opposed  to  what 
we  know  of  the  voluntary  motor  process.  Movements  are  arranged 
by  the  establishment  of  a  certain  relation  between  the  activity  of  the 
motor  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  the  influences  which  determine 
this  relation  must  be  exerted  on  those  cells.  Besides  the  true  sensory 
impulses,  we  can  conceive  that  an  influence  proceeds  from  the  cere- 
bellum, arising  in  it  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  impressions  from 
the  muscles,  from  the  semicircular  canals,  and  from  the  centres  which 
determine  the  position  of  the  head  and  eyes  (possibly  the  superior 
olivary  body),  and  that  this  influence  induces  such  a  corresponding 
related  activity  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  cortex.  We  can  also  under- 
stand that  the  state  of  these  cells  thus  induced  acts  upon  con- 
sciousness, and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  perceptions  of  posture  which 
are  not  true  sensations. 

The  function  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  is  still  mysterious. 
They  lessen  in  size  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  animals,  until  they 
disappear  in  birds,  in  which  the  whole  cerebellum  corresponds  to  the 
middle  lobe  of  man.  They  are  connected  chiefly  with  those  parts  of 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  which  chiefly  subserve  psychical  pro- 
cesses. With  these  parts,  moreover,  the  cerebellar  hemispheres  have 
this  in  common,  that  simple  loss  of  substance  causes  no  definite  and 
recognisable  loss  of  any  function  of  the  brain.  The  loss  can  apparently 
be  compensated  by  other  parts.  Hence  it  seems  possible  that  the  old 
theory  may  be  correct  which  assumes  that  the  cerebellar  hemispheres 
are  in  some  way  connected  with  psychical  processes.* 

*  Extirpation  of  the  whole  cerebellum  in  an  animal  renders  it  dependent  on  yision 
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Blood-ysssblb  of  ths  B&Anr. 

The  blood-svpplj  to  fhe  brain  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  beoam  many 
diseases  are  dne  to  the  rnptore  or  obstmctinn  of  TesRels,  and  tbe  distribntion  of 
the  vessels  (especially  that  of  the  arteries)  explains  the  incidence  of  a  large 
nnmber  of  cerebral  lesions. 

DiSTRiBiTTiOH  OT  THS  CsBBBBAL  AxTBBZBS.*^The  blood-supplj  to  the  brain 
comes  from  tbe  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries.  Tbe  mode  of  origin  of  tbft  two 
carotids  presents  an  important  difEerence,  which  explains  whj  embolism  b  mors 
freqnent  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  The  left  carotid  arises  directly  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta»  and  its  course  is  thus  almost  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  aorta,  whereas  the 
right  carotid  comes  from  the  innominate,  which  arises  from  the  aorta  at  an  angle 
with  the  counie  of  the  aortic  blood.  Henoe  clots,  washed  from  the  cardiac 
iralves,  pass  into  the  left  carotid  more  readily  than  into  the  right. 

There  is  a  similar  difference  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  two  vertebrale.  Tbe 
left,  usually  the  larger,  arises  from  the  left  subclavian  in  the  ascending  part  of 
its  course,  while  the  right  subclavian  gives  origin  to  its  vertebral  when  horixontaL 
Hence  a  plug  can  enter  the  left  vertebral  more  readily  than  the  right,  because 
the  direction  of  this  vessel  is  that  of  the  blood-current,  and  this  is  probably 
also  the  reason  why  the  left  vertebral  is  usually  larger  than  the  right.  But  this 
does  not  determine  any  difference  in  the  frequency  of  embolic  obstruction  in  the 
two  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  because^  to  reach  these,  the  plug  has  to  paa 
through  the  common  basilar. 

The  "  circle  of  Willis,"  it  will  be  remembered,  is  formed  by  the  two  posterior 
communicating  arteries,  which  pass,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  internal  carotids 
to  the  posterior  cerebrals  into  which  the  basilar  divides,  and  by  the  anterior 
communicating  artery,  between  the  two  anterior  cerebrab  of  the  internal 
carotid.  The  usual  arrangement  is  subject  to  occasional  variations,  which  are 
important  because  they  explain  some  of  the  anomalous  facts  of  disease.  Tbe 
vertebrals  often  present  abnormalities  which  will  be  described  further  on.  One 
posterior  communicating  artery  is  sometimes  very  small,  and  occasionally 
one,  usually  the  right,  is  abnormally  large,  and  through  such  a  vessel  the  pos- 
terior cerebi-al  may  even  arise  from  the  carotid,  a  minute  branch  from  the  basilar 
representing  the  usual  origin  of  the  vessel.  Duret  has  even  seen  the  chief 
blood-supply  to  the  basilar  come  from  the  carotid  by  a  larj^e  artery  which 
entered  the  basilar  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  the  vertebrals  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  basilar  bein^^  very  small.  Occasionally  one  anterior  cerebral,  almost 
always  the  right  (Durel),  is  very  small  at  its  origin,  and  the  anterior  commu- 
nicating artery  is  abnorinallj  large,  so  that  the  riglit  anterior  cerebral  virtually 
arises  from  the  left.  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  there  are  usually  communi- 
cating branches  between  the  i)osterior  cerebrals  and  the  anterior  cerebellar  art  eries> 
which,  witb  the  posterior  communicatins:  arteries,  constitute  an  important  con- 
nection between  the  carotid  and  the  basilar  systems. 

The  internal  carotid,  on  each  side,  divides  into  the  anterior  and  middle  cere* 

for  the  imperfect  co-ordination  which  remains,  and  if  the  eyes  are  covered  with  a 
bandage  all  voluntary  movement  is  at  once  aliolished,  and  the  creature  seems  to  pass 
into  a  state  of  stupor  (Borgherini, '  Neurolog.  Centmlbl./  1891,  p.  649). 

*  Our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  within  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  largely  due  to  the  researches  of  Duret,  '  Arch,  de  Physiologie,  1873  and 
1874;  and  Heubner,  *  Centralblatt  f.  m.  Wissensch.,'  1872. 
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bnl  arteries,  and  from  these,  and  the  posterior  cerebral,  the  blood-sapplj  of  each 
hemisphere  la  derived.  From  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  three  cerebral  arteries,  small  branches  arise  which  sapplj  the  central 
ganglia  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  adjacent  white  substance,  while  the  three 
arteries  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  supply  the  grey  cortex  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere.  Between  these  cen- 
tral and  cortical  systems  there  are  no  anastomoses,  nor  do  the  central  branches 
eommxmicate  with  each  other.  The  anastomoses  between  the  several  cortical 
branches  seem  to  yary  in  difEerent  persons.  In  many  the  communications  are 
too  slight  to  permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  In  others 
they  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  nutrition.  Moreover,  similar  differences 
seem  to  exist  among  the  cortical  branches  in  the  same  individual,  and  even 
among  those  of  the  same  vessel ;  hence  the  efEeot  of  obstruction  of  these  vessels 
varies  much.* 

The  eeniral  afiieriet  may  be  divided  into  nx  groups,  two  medial  and  four 
lateral,  two  on  each  side. 

The  arUeriar  medial  group  consists  of  a  few  twigs,  inconstant,  which  an 
given  ofE  from  the  anterior  cerebrals  and  anterior  communicating  artery.  They 
supply  the  anterior  extremity  of  each  caudate  nucleus.  The  posierior  medial 
group  consists  of  twigs  given  off  by- the  posterior  cerebral  arteries  near  their 
origin  from  the  basilar ;  these  twigs  pass  into  the  posterior  perforated  spot,  and 
supply  the  inner  parts  of  the  optic  thalami  and  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle. 
The  supply  by  these  groups  is  insignificant  as  regards  extent,  but  important  in 
regard  to  position,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  ventricles,  into  which 
blood,  escaping  from  one  of  these  vessels,  may  readily  pass. 

The  lateral  groups  supply  the  chief  part  of  the  central  ganglia.  The  arUero* 
lateral  group  arises  from  the  middle  cerebral  near  its  origin  (in  the  first  inch  of 
its  course),  and  consists  of  a  number  of  small  arteries  which,  coming  off  at  a 
right  angle,  pass  into  the  **  anterior  perforated  space,"  and  supply  the  caudate 
nucleus  (except  its  head),  the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  internal  capsule,  and  part 
of  the  optic  thalamus.  These  arteries  are  of  great  importance,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  sets  (Fig.  44) :  an  iiUemdl  set»  the  vessels  of  which  pass 
diiaoily  through  the  internal  segment  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  to  the  internal 
oapeule ;  and  an  eorfemoZ,  consisting  of  vessels  that  course  upwards  for  a  short 
distance  outside  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  then  pass  into  its  third  segment,  and 
through  this  to  the  internal  capsule.  The  vessels  extend  through  the  internal 
capsule,  the  anterior  to  the  caudate  nucleus  (except  its  head),  the  posterior  to 
the  optic  thalamus  (except  its  inner  and  hinder  part).  Hence  the  anterior  have 
been  called  the  UntieulO'Siriate,  and  the  posterior  the  lewUeulO'Optie  arteries. 
These  vessels  are  prone  to  rupture,  and  one  of  the  former  gproup,  which  runs  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  (Fig.  44),  from  its  size  and  tendency  to 
give  way,  has  been  called  by  Charcot  "  the  artery  of  cerebral  haamorrha^." 
The  vessels  burst  chiefly  outside  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  the  luemorrhage 
separates  the  nucleus  from  the  external  capsule. 

The  posterO'laieral  group  arises  from  the  posterior  cerebral,  after  it  has 
passed  round  the  cms,  and  supplies  the  hinder  part  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
Hiomorrhage  from  the  rupture  of  these  vessels  is  apt  to  invade  the  cms  on  the 

*  The  conclusions  of  Henbner  and  Dnret  differ  regarding  the  anastomoses  of  the 
cortical  vessels;  the  latter  could  not  find  the  anastomoses  described  by  the  former. 
The  facts  of  pathology  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  anastomoses  between 
the  eorfeical  branches  occur  often,  but  not  invariably.  An  injection  often  passes 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  dlstribotion  of  the  artery  injected* 
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one  side  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  internal  capsale  on  the  other^  The 
posterior  cerehral  gives  hranches  also  to  the  cms  and  to  the  corpora  qnadri- 
gemina. 


FlO.  44>— Diagram  of  the  hlood-supplj  to  the  central  ganglia  hy  the  lenticnlo- 
striate  arteries,  external  (S)  and  internal  (/).  Ill  V,  third  Tentriclef 
P  P,  pillars  of  the  t'omiz;  Mid.  O^  middle  cerehral  artery.    (After  Doret.) 

Of  the  lapply  to  the  cortex  from  the  three  Tessels,  that  from  the  middle 
oenhnd  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  important,  embracing  as  it  doM 


Fig.  45. 


EJlPi 


Fig.  46. 

Fios.  45  and  46. — Area  of  the  cortex  on  the  enter  and  medial  aspects, 
sapplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral  artery.  The  supply  of  the  several  branches 
is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 

the  central   (motor)  convolutions.     The  general  plan  of  distribution  of  each 
artery  is  the  same.     Each  divides  into  certain  branches,  and  these  again  divide 
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and  ramify;  from  the  branches  and  the  ultimate  ramifications  (in  thepia  mater) 
twigs  are  given  off  to  the  cerebral  sabstanoe.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and 
short.  The  short  are  cortical,  supplying  only  the  grey  cortex,  in  which  they 
form  a  capillary  network,  most  abundant  in  the  middle  layers  which  contain  the 
lai*ge  nerve-cells.  The  long  are  medtdlary^  and,  passing  through  the  cortex, 
penetrate  the  white  substance  to  various  depths.  The  distribution  of  the  longest 
reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  the  central  vei^els,  but  the  two  do  not 
blend,  and  at  the  confines  of  the  two  areas  small  cavities  often  form  in  old  age. 
The  cortical,  moreover,  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  and  although  there 
is  a  scanty  communication  between  the  areas  supplied  by  the  larger  trunks, 
it  is  often  insufficient  to  establish  a  oollatei*al  circulation  if  one  is  obstructed. 
Hence  the  obliteration  of  branches  usually  (though  not  invariably)  causes 
softening  limited  to  the  area  supplied.  This  is  most  extensive  on  the  surface* 
and  lessens  in  extent  towards  the  centre  of  the  brain. 

The  anierior  cerebral  curves  round  the  corpus  callosum  and  supplies  part  of 
the  orbital  lobule,  the  inner  surface  as  far  as  the  quadrate  lobule,  and  the 
frontal  lobe,  with  the  exception  of  the  inferior  and  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tions. Its  chief  branches  are  three,  and  supply  the  following  parts: — (1)  the 
fupra-orbital  lobule  (as  far  as  the  orbital  sulcus)  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere ;  (2)  the  anterior  half  of  the  inner  surface 
in  front  of  the  quadrate  lobule,  also  the  first  and  second  frontal,  and  the  highest 
part  of  the  ascend  ins:  frontal  convolution ;  (3)  the  quadrate  lobule  (precuneus). 

The  middle  cerebral  divides,  opposite  the  island  of  Beil,  into  four  branohei^ 
niarked  I,  U,  III,  IV,  in  Fig.  47.    These  lie  in  the  sulci  of  the  insula,  and  tliei^ 


ViG.  4lt. — ^Course  of  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

passing  on  to  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  have  the  following  distributioii 
(Figs.  47  and  48) : — (1)  to  the  third  (inferior)  frontal  convolution ;  (2)  to  the 
lower  two  thirds  of  the  ajvcending  frontal  and  the  root  of  the  middle  frontal 

(3)  to  the  whole  ascending  parietal,  superior  parietal  lobe,  and  adjacent  part  of 
the  inferior  parietal  lobule,  often  also  to  a  small  part  of  the  ascending  frontal ; 

(4)  to  the  convolutions  about  the  posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  vii. 
part  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  (supra- marginal  and  angular  gyrus),  posterior 
extremity  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  first  two 
temporal  convolutions.  From  this,  near  its  origin,  one  or  two  large  branches 
arise  (T)  which  supply  the  anterior  part  of  the  first  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Moood  temponl  eonyolQtioiifl.    There  are  indiTidual  ▼mrfatioim  m  the  pieetae 
area  tapplied  bj  the  branohee,  and  alio  in  the  posterior  limit  of  the  diitxibatioa 


Vw.  48w— -Area  of  distribntion  of  the  hranchei  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

of  the  middle  cerebral.  This  is  of  cmiffiderable  importance,  becanse  the  poste* 
rior  pui  of  the  angular  gyros  often  escape^i  the  softening  caused  by  obetmction 
of  the  middle  cerebral. 

The  pogterior  cerebral  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  aapeoi  of  tiM 
brain,  and  alio  tha  oooipital  lobe,  inner  and  outer  Bur&oesy  by  throe  bianohea. 


Fig.  40. 


Fio.  60. 

ftOf.  40  and  50. — Area  of  the  cortex  supplied  by  the  branches  I,  I^  n^ 
of  the  posttrior  cerebral  artery. 

The  vessel  divides  into  these  branches  after  winding  over  the  cms,  and  giving 
off  its  central  branches  and  twi^s  to  the  tegmentum  of  the  cms,  and  to  the  oor- 
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poim  qnadrigemina.  Its  branches  supply  (1)  the  lower  part  of  the  oneinate 
eooTolatioQ ;  (2)  the  inferior  part  of  the  temporal  lobe ;  (8)  the  ounens,  lingnal 
conyolntion  (i.e.  the  posterior  part  of  the  uncinate  gjma  beneath  the  caloarin^ 
fiaaoivX  vkL  also  the  onter  tnrface  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

Thus  the  middle  cerebnd  supplies  the  chief  part  of  the  motor  eonTolutiona 
and  the  motor  central  structares,  as  well  as  the  cortical  auditory  centre,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  angular  region.  The  posterior  cerebral  supplies  the  optic 
ganglia  (optic  thalamus  and  corpora  quadrigemina  and  geniculata)9  and  in  the 
cortex  the  Tisual  region  in  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  blood-supply  to  the  pons»  medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebellum  is  derived 
from  the  yertebrals  and  basilar.  The  arrangement  of  the  supply  to  the  medulla 
and  pons  is  yery  important  on  account  of  the  centres  which  are  here  so  closely 
grouped  together. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  each  rertebral,  before  it  joins  its  fellow  to  form 
the  basilar,  gives  off  an  inferior  cerebellar  artery  and  an  anterior  spinal  arteiy. 
From  all  these  Tcssels  small  branches  enter  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  cere- 
bellum if  nourished,  not  only  by  the  inferior  cerebellar  from  the  vertebral,  and 
superior  cerebellar  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  basilar,  but  also  by  a  large 
branch,  the  middle  cerebellar  artery,  which  comes  off  from  the  basilar  about  the 
middle  of  its  courMy  and  passes  outwards  over  the  pons  and  middle  cerebellar 
pedunde. 

The  arterioles  for  the  pons  and  medulla  consist  of  two  sets.  (1)  A  series  of 
medial  vessels  enter  near  the  middle  line  in  front,  and  pass  directly  back,  doie 
to  the  raphe,  to  the  nerve-nuclei,  which  re<leive  from  these  arteries  the  chief 
part  of  their  blood-supply ;  (2)  kUeral  or  rctdicular  vessels  pass  to  the  nerve- 
roots,  and  en  each  root  an  artery  divides  into  a  descending  branch,  which  extends 
along  the  nerve,  and  an  ascending  branch,  which  enters  the  medulla  with  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  accompanies  them  as  far  as  their  nucleus,  giving  off  branches 
as  it  proceeds.  But  the  blood-supply  to  the  nucleus  derived  from  the  radicular 
branch  is  far  less  than  that  front  the  median.  The  vertebral  supplies  the 
radicular  branches  to  all  the  bulbar  nerves,  except  a  branch  to  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves  which  comes  from  the  inferior  cerebellar,  and  to  the  hypoglossal, 
from  the  anterior  spinal  artery.  The  branches  to  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves 
may  come  from  the  vertebral  or  basilar,  or  both.  All  the  other  radicular  branches 
are  derived  from  the  basilar,  but  the  middle  cerebellar  arteiy  sometimes  gives 
branches  to  the  auditory  and  fifth  nerves. 

The  median  branches  form  a  continuous  series,  but  are  divided  by  Duret  into 
four  sets,  termed,  from  their  position,  bulhar,  aubpontine  (at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  pons),  medio-pontine  (along  the  pons),  and  siipro-pon^tne  (at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pons).  The  lower  bulbar  branches  come  from  the  anterior  spinal,  and 
supply  the  nuclei  below  the  calamus  scriptorins — the  hypoglossal  and  accessory. 
The  subpontine,  from  the  basilar,  supply  the  pneumogastric,  glosBO-pharyngeal^ 
and  auditoiy  nuclei,  while  the  medio-pontine  and  snpra-pontine  branches  supply 
the  nuclei  in  the  upper  half  of  the  floor  of  the  foui-th  ventricle,  as  well  as  the 
sixth.    The  anastomoses  of  these  vessels  are  unimportant. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  larger  trunks  about  the  medulla  present 
frequent  variations,  which  entail  corresponding  variations  in  the  origin  of  the 
nu^ent  arteries.  The  left  vertebral  is  usually  larger  than  the  right,  and  the 
latter  may  be  very  small,  so  that  the  basilar  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the 
left  vertebral  only.  There  is  usually  only  one  anterior  spinal  arteiy,  arising 
from  both  vertebrals,  or  arising  from  the  left  only.  If  there  are  two,  they 
usually  communicate,  but  the  left  occupies  the  medial  furrow  and  furnishes  the 
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median  nntrient  arteriefl.  These  variationi  explain  whj  obstruction  of  one 
yeriebrol  sometimes  afPects  the  nuclei  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  both,  and  some- 
times on  neither. 

Branches  to  the  olivaiy  body  and  anterior  pyramids  oome  from  the  vertebral 
-or  anterior  spinal ;  those  to  the  restif orm  body  arise  from  the  inferior  cerebellar, 
and  this  also  gives  off  the  posterior  spinal  arteries,  from  which  branches  pass  to 
the  posterior  pyramids  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  central  eanal,  chiefly  at  the 
level  of  the  decuFsation  of  the  pyramids. 

The  chief  eerehellar  arteries  are  (1)  the  poeterior  from  the  vertebral  (soma- 
times  from  the  basilar),  which  winds  round  the  medulla  between  the  hypoglossal 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and,  after  giving  origin  to  the  posterior  spinid  and 
branches  to  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  supplies  the  inferior 
vermiform  process  and  the  poRterior  region  of  the  hemisphere ;  (2)^he  median 
(Duret),  which  leaves  the  basilar  at  the  middle  of  the  pons  and  passes  outwards 
over  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  to  ramify  on  the  under  surface ;  (8) 
the  superior  cerebellar,  arising  from  the  basilar  close  to  its  bifurcation,  curves 
roimd  the  pons,  and  supplies  the  anterior  and  upper  parts  of  the  hemisphere. 
These  cerebellar  arteries  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  superior  is  often 
connected  by  one  or  mora  twigs  with  the  posterior  cerebraL 

Venous  CiHCULmoy. — The  veins  of  the  convexity  of  the  hemisphere,  and  of 
its  inner  surface,  a<«cend  and  open  in  a  forward  direction  into  the  superior  longitu- 
dinal sinus.  One  of  the  veins  of  the  convexity  courses  at  first  along  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  and  afterwards  ascends  across  the  hemisphere :  it  has  been  termed  the 
**  Sylvian  vein  "  by  Duret.  The  course  of  the  surface  veins  is  important  because 
it  helps  to  explain  the  frequency  with  which  clots  form  within  them.  Elsewhere 
the  blood  from  ascending  arteries  passes  into  descending  veins,  so  that  the  feeble 
pressure  through  the  capillaries  is  supplemented  by  the  influence  of  gravitation. 
Glsewhere  ascending  veins  convey  blood  that  has  been  brought  by  descending 
arteries,  and  the  venous  pressure  is  aided  by  the  "  hydrostatic  pressure,"  which 
tends  to  make  the  blood  rise  in  the  veins  to  the  level  of  the  heart.  But  on  the 
brain,  blood  from  ascending  arteries  passes  into  ascending  veins.  The  openings 
of  these  veins  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  being  directed  forwards,  the  entering 
blood  is  opposed  in  direction  to  the  current  in  the  sinus,  and  the  effect  must  be 
to  retard  the  flow  in  both  veins  and  sinus.  Moreover,  in  the  erect  posture,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  has  also  an  ascending  course,  while  the 
ti-abeculsB  that  occupy  the  lumen  of  the  sinus  must  offer  some  hindrance  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood.  These  circumstances  help  us  to  understand  the  readi- 
ness with  which  clots  form  in  the  cortical  veins  and  longitudinal  sinus,  when 
other  circumstances  favour  the  coagulation  of  the  biood«  Indeed,  the  marvel  is 
that  thrombosis  is  not  more  common  than  it  is. 

The  veins  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  brain  enter — the  anterior  the  cavern- 
ous sinus,  the  middle  the  petrosal  sinuses,  the  posterior  the  lateral  sinus.  The 
veins  of  Galen,  from  the  ventricles,  receive  not  only  the  blood  from  the  ventri- 
cular walls  and  choroid  plexuses,  but  also  from  the  corpus  callosum.  The  veins 
•of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum  open  into  the  veins  of  Galen  or  the 
straip:ht  sinus  in  which  the  veins  of  Galen  end.  Those  of  the  inferior  surface 
open — the  posterior  into  the  lateral  sinus,  and  the  anterior  into  the  occipital 
sinuses.  The  individual  veins  have  not,  as  a  rule,  free  communications  with 
those  adjacent,  although  differences  exist  in  this  respect.  But  the  system  of 
the  convexity  (superior  longitudinal  sinus)  has  three  important  communications. 
A  laige  vein  always  passes  from  the  Sylvian  vein  to  the  superior  petrosal  sinus 
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(Trolaxd),  tad  taotber,  at  the  bue,  connects  the  commencement  o!  the  Sylvian 
rein  with  the  basilar  Tein,  and  thns  with  the  straight  sinus.  The  vein  of  the 
oorpns  eallosam  (going  to  the  veins  of  Oalen)  often  communicates  freely  with 
the  veins  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  which  go  to  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  The  oommunication  between  the  various  sinuses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  superior  longitudinal,  are  free.  Thus  the  two  cavernous 
sinuses  are  connected  by  the  circular  sinus  around  the  pituitary  body,  and  each 
cavernous  sinus  has  a  double  communication  (by  the  two  petrosal  sinuses)  with 
the  lateral  sinus  and  jugular  vein,  while  the  two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  are 
connected  by  the  **  transverse  sinus  "  across  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  The  cavernous  sinus  receives  the  ophthalmic  vein,  the  superior  petrosal 
nnus  receives  veins  from  the  internal  ear,  and  into  the  lateral  sinus  Kome  mas- 
toid veins  open.  The  occipital  sinus  receives  the  spinal  veins,  and  many  sinuses 
receive  veins  from  the  diploS  of  the  skulL 

There  exist  certain  communications  between  the  cerebral  sinnaes  and  veinv 
outside  the  sknll.  The  following  are  the  chief.  Veins  from  the  nose  enter  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  The  ophthalmic  vein 
(cavernous  sinus)  communicates  freely  with  the  facial  vein.  By  the  veins  of 
the  mastoid  cells  the  occipital  vein  communicates  with  the  lateral  sinus.  More- 
over, small  "  emissaiy  "  veins  pass  through  minute  foramina  in  the  cranium  and 
eonneot  certain  sinuses  with  external  veins.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
between  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  veins  of  the  scalp,  between  the 
eavemous  sinus  and  the  pterygoid  plexus  of  the  internal  maxillary  vein,  between 
the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  and  the  deep  veins  of  the  neck.  A  further  oommuni- 
cation, veiy  variable  in  degree,  is  established  by  the  veins  of  the  diploS.  Lastly, 
the  spinal  system,  which  has  free  external  communication,  is  connected  by  six 
veins  with  the  sinus  system  of  the  brain.  The  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  have 
no  valves.  These  facts  are  important  in  regard  to  the  external  signs  of  throm 
bosis  in  the  sinuses  within  the  skulL 
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We  liaye  already  seen  that  some  tracts  of  fibres  in  the  brair 
undergo  degeneration  after  a  lesion  in  their  course  or  in  the  grej 
matter  from  which  they  spring.  In  the  latter  case  the  wholH  length 
of  the  fibre  degenerates,  in  the  former  only  that  portion  which  lies 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  lesion,  t.  e.  on  the  side  farthest  irom  the 
nerve-cell  which  gives  origin  to  the  fibre.  This  secondary  degene- 
ration proceeds  until  the  fibres  are  again  interrupted  by  grey  matter, 
and  there  it  ceases.  The  nature  of  secondary  degeneration  was  con- 
sidered in  vol.  i,  where  we  saw  that  the  axis-cylinder  of  each  nerve- 
fibre  must  be  regarded  as  the  prolonged  process  of  a  nerve-cell, 
depending  on  that  nerve-cell  for  its  nutritional  integrity,  and  that  the 
nerve-fibre  therefore  undergoes  degeneration  when  the  cell  is  destroyed 
or  the  fibre  is  cut  off  from  the  ceU.  As  a  general  rule  the  direction 
in  which  a  fibre  degenerates  is  that  in  which  it  conducts ;  that  is,  the 
cell  on  which  the  nutrition  of  the  fibre  depends,  the  cell  of  which  .'t 
is  the  prolonged  process,  is  the  cell  from  which  the  nerve  impulses 
originate  that  irayerse  the  fibre,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  this  cell  only 
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wliich  excites  the  functional  actiyitj  of  the  fibve.  Bat  this  rale  of 
the  identity  of  the  direction  of  conduction  and  degeneration  does  not 
seem  to  be  true  of  all  nerve-fibres.  As  far  as  is  yet  known*  it  is  true 
of  all  motor  fibres,  bat  there  is  a  oonspicnous  exception  to  it  in  the 
case  of  the  fibres  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves.  These  condii2t 
centripetally,  bat  degenerate  oenirif ugally  from  the  ganglion  on  the 
posterior  root.  Above  the  ganglion  they  conform  to  the  general  law. 
In  the  central  nervous  system  we  may  take  the  direction  of  degeneration 
as  presumptive  bat  not  as  absolute  proof  of  the  direction  of  oonduction. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  all  nerve-fibres  undergo  secondary  degeneration* 
The  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  apparently  do  not.  Possibly  some 
fibres  pass  between  two  nerve-cells,  and  are  so  related  to  both  (con- 
necting, for  instance,  undivided  processes)  that  either  cell  is  able  to 
maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  fibre. 

The  most  important  and  extensive  secondary  degeneration  is  that 
of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  proceeding  from  the  central 
convolutions.  The  coarse  of  these  fibres  has  been  already  fully 
described  (p.  28).  The  lesion  causing  their  degeneration  may  be.  in 
the  cortex,  or  anywhere  in  the  coarse  of  the  fibres.  If  it  is  above  the 
eras,  the  degeneration  appears  at  the  under  surface  of  the  eras,  in  its 


Fig.  61. 


Fig.  62. 


Fie.  61. — Lesion  of  tbe  nppw  part  of  the  eentral  oonvolationf,  emmg 
descending  degeneration  of  the  pyrRmidal  traet  in  the  eras  and  the  anterior 
pyramid  of  tbe  medulla.     (After  Brissand.) 

Fig.  52. — PHrtial  disease  of  the  central  convolntaona,  causing  partial 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  in  the  cms  and  medulla.  Mort 
degenerated  fibres  come  to  the  sorface  near  the  pons  than  near  the  tract. 

middle  two  fifths  (Fig.  51),  and  is  wider  above,  near  the  optio  tract, 
than  below,  near  the  pons,  where  the  pyramidal  fibres  are  overlapped 
by  those  on  each  side.  The  pons  is  reduced  in  size  on  the  side  of  the 
degeneration,  and  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  is  small  and 
grey.    To  cause  extensive  degeneration  of  these  tracts,  a  lesion  of  the 
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cortex  must  be  also  exteii* 
siye,  each  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  51.  A  slighter  lesion 
(Fig.  52)  causes  partial  de- 
generation; some  fibres  are 
iQYol?ed  and  others  escape. 
A  lesion  of  the  marginal  con- 
Tolution  in  the  monkej  is 
followed  by  scattered  de- 
generation in  the  internal 
capsule  behind  its  bend,  but 
not  in  front  of  this»  and  in 
the  pons  and  cord,  where  it 
is  more  compact.  Lesions  of 
the  gyrus  fornicatus  are  fol- 
lowed by  similar  degenera- 
tion in  the  pons  and  medulla, 
but,  in  the  cord,  this  is  spread 
out  oyer  the  whole  trans* 
Terse  sectional  area  of  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  of 
the  opposite  side  alone»  and 
gradually  diminishes  in 
amount  from  above  down- 
wards. (France,  •  PhiL  Tr^ 
1889.) 

A  lesion  within  the  pons 
causes  degeneration  only  of 


Fio.  63.— Softening  In  the  left 
fide  of  the  ponii  in  the  crustal  por- 
tion (A),  and  near  the  nndeni  of 
the  filth  nerre  (B  #).  The  other 
ti{^iire8  represent  eections  through 
various  parts  of  the  mednlla  SAd 
decussation  of  the  pyramids;  the 
last  is  of  the  spinal  cord.  L  Py, 
Jl  Py,  left  and  right  pyramidal 
tiaet;  L  F,  A  F,  left  and  right 
fillet ;  Deep  Tr,  Sup  Tr,  deep  and 
superficial  transverse  fibres  of  thi» 
p*ns;  Vmo,  Vaee,  motor  nnclens 
and  ascending  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve;  Au  d,  Au  »,  deep  and  taper* 
Hcial  roots  of  the  auditory  nerve f 
Au,  e,  i,  a,  its  external,  internal, 
and  anterior  nuclei ;  Bset,  restiform 
body ;  LAP,  RAP,  left  and  right 
anterior  pyramid;  Dd,  degenerated 
(left),  Ndf  not  degenerated  (right) 
pyramidal  fibres  at  the  decussation 
of  the  pyramids ;  LAPT, left  ant. 
pyr.  tract:  R  L  P  T.  right  lateral  pyr.  tract ;  as^  anterior  oomu;  y,  slight 
ration  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  column. 
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the  fibres  below  tbe  lesion,  as  in  the  c^se  shown  in  Fig.  59.  The 
effects  of  the  area  of  softening  in  the  crustaJ  half  of  the  pons,  shown 
in  Fig.  £8,  present  a  good  illustration  of  the  downward  course  of  the 

Fio.  64.  Fig.  55, 


Fio.  56. 

FiO.  64. — Degeneration  of  the  riffbt  anterior  and  left  Interal  pyramidal 
tiactfl  in  the  spinal  coni,  consequenFon  a  lesion  in  the  right  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  causing  left  he  niplogia. 

Fia.  55.  — Bilateral  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  secondary  to  a 
lesion  in  the  right  hem'sphere.     (Prom  secti  »u8  by  Prof.  Pitres.) 

FiG>.  56  — Vrea  of  dis  'i^e  of  the  right  pre-froutU  lobe,  cuusing  partial 
degeneration  of  the  inner  tibres  of  the  crusta. 
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degeneratioii  througli  ihe  medulla  and  the  decussation  of  the  pyra- 
mids. In  Fig.  B  the  degenerated  bundles  of  the  pyramidal  truct  are 
separate,  but  in  0  and  D  they  are  united  in  the  anterior  pyramid, 
which  is  completely  degenerated.  The  passage  of  the  degenerated 
fibres  through  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  is  shown  in  F  and  G ; 
in  the  latter  most  of  them  have  reached  the  opposite  lateral  column 
of  the  oord,  and  occupy  the  position  of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract, 
while  the  degeneration  in  the  anterior  column  is  reduced  almost  to 
the  small  dimensions  which  it  presents  in  the  lowest  figure  (of  the 
cord).  The  descending  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  have  been  described 
in  the  first  Tolume,  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  54. 

In  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  motor  path  in  one  hemisphere  there 
18  a  double  degeneration  in  the  cord,  a  slight  degeneration  in  the 
lateral  pyramidal  fibres  on  the  side  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  as  well  as 
considerable  degeneration  in  the  lateral  tract  of  the  opposite  side. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  frequency  of  this  double  degeneration 
by  Pitres.*  An  example  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  55.  It  is,  perhaps, 
related  to  the  double  representation  of  the  leg  in  both  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms 
of  brain  disease.    It  is  not  present,  however,  in  all  cases. 

Another  frequent  secondary  degeneration  is  that  of  the  fibres  which 
course  from  the  pre-frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  (in  front  of  the  central 
convolutions)  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  and 
the  inner  part  of  the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  to  the  grey 
matter  of  the  pons.  In  the  pons  their  degeneration  ceases,  but  the 
evidence  that  they  are  connected,  through  its  grey  matter,  with  the 
cerebellum  is  very  strong  (see  p.  82).  Hence  they  are  termed  tiie 
fronto-cerebellar  fibres  (F  0,  Fig.  56).  Their  degeneration  is  visible 
in  the  most  internal  portion  of  the  cms,  and  may  be  produced  by 
disease  either  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  front  of  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution  (see  Fig.  56)  or  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule 
(Fig.  57). 

Degeneration  of  the  most  external  fibres  of  the  crusta,  those  thiit 
pass  between  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons  and  the  temporal  and 
occipital  lobes,  has  been  met  with  in  rare  cases.  In  an  instructive 
case  of  congenital  atrophy  of  one  occipital  lobe,  extending  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  there  was  aLa 
atrophy  of  the  pulvinar,  the  optic  tract,  the  external  geniculate  body, 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body,  and  its 
anterior  brachium.t  Degeneration  of  those  fibres  has  been  caused 
by  extensive  damage  to  the  cortex  (Bechterew),  or  by  a  lesion  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hindmost  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule,  as  in  the  case 
shown  in  Fig.  58.  It  is  not  the  disease  of  the  capsule  itself  which 
causes  the  degeneration,  for  the  fibres  that  run  in  this  part  of  the 
capsule  proceed  from  the  tegmentum  (p.  32),  and  probably  degenerate, 

*  See  also  Hadden  and  Sherrington, '  Bruin,'  18S6. 
t  Ercusner,  'AUg.  Zeilsckr.  f.  Pdych./  Bd.  xlviii. 
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as  they  certainly  conduct,  upwards.  The  degeneration  is  due  to  the 
damage  to  the  adjacent  fibres,  which,  as  they  leave  the  crus,  do  not 
enter  the  capsule,  but  pass  close  by  it,  to  radiate  to  the  temporal  and 
occipital  cortex* 

Fio.  67.  Fio.  58.  Fio.  59. 


FlO.  57. — Lesion  of  the  lenticnlftr  nnclent  and  of  both  limbs  of  th«  cnp- 
•ule,  causing  partial  degeneration  of  the  inner  and  pyramidal  fibres  of  the 
cmsta. 

FiG>.  58.— Disease  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  cap«nle,  damaging  alio  the 
adjacent  fibres  from  the  outer  part  of  the  crusta,  which  have  undergone 
secondary  degeneration.     (After  Brissaud.) 

Fie.  59. — A  lesion  (S)  of  the  pons,  causing  secondary  degeneration  of 
the  transverse  fibres  (D  D)  and  of  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla. 

The  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  are  said  to  degenerate  when  inter- 
rupted by  a  lesion  in  their  course.  Of  adjacent  fibres,  some  seem  to 
degenerate  in  one  direction,  and  other  fibres  in  the  opposite  direction, 
80  that  the  degeneration  extends  on  each  side  of  Uie  lesion,  as  in 
Fig.  59.  In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  58  such  degeneration  could  not  be 
distinctly  traced. 

The  above  are  the  chief  secondary  degenerations  that  are  of  medical 
significance.  Some  other  degenerations  have  been  met  with,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  of  the  fillet,  but  they  are  not  yet  of  sufficient 
dafiniteness  to  warrant  their  detailed  descriptioiL 


THE  SYMPTOMS   OF  BRAIN  DISEASE. 


The  symptoms  produced  by  diseases  of  the  brain  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  in  character,  whatever  be  the  morbid  process  that  causes 
them.  They  depend  on  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  change  tbat  the  nerve-elements  undergo,  rather  than  on  the  patho- 
logical cliaracter  of  the  primary  lesion.  In  most  diseases  that  we 
term  "organic"  the  primary  morbid  process  is  outside  the  nerve- 
elements  themselves ;  the  changes  these  elements  undergo  are 
secondary,  and  are  few  in  kind,  while  the  diseases  by  which  they  are 
produced  are  numerous.  In  the  maladies  that  we  term  *' functional  " 
(which  are  better  conceived  as  **  nutritional,"  see  vol.  i,  p.  2)  there  is 
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no  lesion  oatside  the  nerre-elements ;  the  change  which  these  undergo, 
and  on  which  the  symptoms  immediatelj  depend,  is  pnmarj.  This  is 
prohabljr  the  case  kLso  in  the  degenerations  of  the  brain,  although  the 
changes  in  t)ie  nerve- elements,  and  those  in  the  interstitial  tissue, 
often  seem  to  occur  almost  at  the  same  time. 

The  symptoms  of  disease  show  that  there  is  disorder  of  function, 
either  **  objecti?e  "  and  recognisable  bj  another  person,  or  **  subjec- 
tive '*  and  perceived  onlj  bj  the  sufferer  himself.  The  disturbance  of 
function  is  of  two  kinds :  (1)  a  diminution  of  action,  which  may  present 
every  degree  down  to  abolition ;  and  (2)  an  increase  of  action.  These 
two  effects  are  often  combined.  Disease  may  lessen  the  possible 
amount  of  functional  action,  and  yet  render  that  which  remalz^  too 
readily  excited.  This  is  the  ''irritable  weakness''  of  old  writers. 
The  increase  of  action  caused  by  disease  is  commonly  called  "  irri- 
tation." But  irritation  sometimea  lessens  function  by  the  process 
that  physiologists  term  ''inhibition.''  Thus  loss  of  function  may 
be  due  to  structural  damage  or  to  irritation ;  from  the  latter  the  loss 
is  transient,  from  the  former  it  is  permanent.  Lastly^  function  may 
be  gravely  deranged  and  even  arrested  by  a  change  in  the  blood, 
especially  by  the  preseoce  in  it  of  new  elements,  constituting  what  is 
termed  a  "  toxemic "  state.  The  facts  at  present  available  suggest 
that  these  agents  may  be  either  organisms  or  the  products  of  their 
growth— perhaps  merely  the  chemical  products. 

Structural  damage  to  the  nerve-elements  is  produced  in  various 
ways  by  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  mechanisms : — (1)  Mechanical  interruption  or  destruction, 
as  when  nerve-fibres  are  torn  across,  or  nerve-cells  are  separated 
by  an  extravasation  of  blood.  This  involves,  of  necessity,  entire 
abolition  of  function.  (2)  Mechanical  compression,  which  may  be 
sudden  or  slow  in  its  production,  and  varies  in  its  influence  on  func- 
tion according  to  its  rapidity.  Very,  slight  compression,  if  suddeulj 
or  rapidly  induced,  arrests  fimction ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pressure  produces  little  or  no  effect  if  it  be  verjr 
slowly  induced.  We  do  not  know  whether  pressure  acts  on  function 
by  a  mechanical  influence  on  the  nerve-elements,  or  by  an  arrest  of 
the  blood-supply  due  to  compression  of  the  capillaries.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  effect  of  slow  and  sudden  pressure  suggests  that 
its  influence  on  the  nerve-elements  is  direct,  since  the  effect  on  the 
capillaries  must  be  the  same  in  each  case.  Pressure  does  more  tban 
arrest  function ;  it  causes  structural  disintegration  of  nerve-elements, 
and  this  also  is  greater  when  the  pressure  is  rapidly  produced.  (3) 
Arrest  of  the  blood-supply  causes  arrest  of  f uction,  and  diminution  of 
Uie  blood-supply  causes  impairment  of  function.  Here  also  we  may 
trace  a  relation  to  rapidity  of  production,  although  slighter  than  in 
the  case  of  pressure,  and  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  slow  obstruc- 
tion gives  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  The 
immediate  arrest  of  function  that  follows  a  sudden  arrest  of  blood- 
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iupplj  is  yerj  remarkable.  If  the  heart  fails,  for  instance,  consdoiu- 
aess  is  instantljr  lost.  It  is  probable  that  the  influence  is  in  part 
xechanical,  due  to  the  sudden  diminution  in  the  pressure  to  which 
the  nerve-elements  are  normally  exposed.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  a  decrease,  as  well  as  an  increase,  of  pressure  interferes  with 
function.  (4)  Inflammation — which,  in  the  brain  as  in  other  tissues, 
involves  the  interstitial  tissue  and  the  proper  elements  of  the  part,  as 
well  as  the  blood-vessels.  (5)  Molecular  disintegration  or  wasting  of 
the  nerve-elements.  This  constitutes  the  primary  and  chief  element 
in  many  degenerative  processes,  in  which  it  is  associated  with  changes 
in  the  interstitial  tissue.  It  occurs  also,  in  rapid  form,  in  consequence 
of  many  of  the  other  morbid  processes  above  described. 

Some  symptoms,  such  as  local  paralysis,  are  due  to  and  indicate 
interference  with  the  function  of  a  definite  part  of  the  brain.  They 
are  often  termed /oca2  symptoms.  Other  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of 
consciousness  or  delirium,  indicate  a  wide-spread  interference  with  funo- 
tion,  and  are  called  diffuse.  The  distinction,  although  useful,  must  not 
be  conceived  as  absolute.  Sjme  symptoms  may  be  at  one  time  diffuse, 
at  another  focal.  The  same  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  morbid 
processes,  but  the  two  applications  do  not  altogether  correspond. 
Diffuse  processes  may  cause  focal  symptoms,  as  when  hemiplegia 
results  from  an  inflammation  extending  over  the  whole  of  one 
hemisphere.  On  the  other  hand,  a  focal  lesion  may  cause  a 
diffuse  symptom^  as  when  a  small  hesmorrhage  produces  loss  of 
consciousness. 

It  is  necessary,  in  tbe  first  place,  to  describe  the  characters  of  the 
several  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  Some  of  theso 
symptoms  consist  of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  them  in  connection  with 
the  diseases  of  those  nerves,  before  wo  consider  the  general  rules  of 
diagnosis  and  the  special  diseases  of  the  brain, 

MoTOM  Symptoms, — Motob  Pabaltsis — Hemiflbgia. — Lost  of 
voluntary  power  over  the  muscles  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
important  effects  of  brain  disease.  A  distinction  is  often  drawn 
between  complete  and  partial  loss  of  power,  and  the  former  is  termed 
"  paralysis,"  the  latter  "  paresis."  The  two  differ  only  in  degree,  and 
the  term  *'  paralysis  "  is  also  applied  to  all  grades  of  deficiency.  The 
loss  is  due  to  interference  with  the  motor  centres  or  the  motor  path, 
which,  as  we  hiivo  seen,  passes  from  the  central  convolutions  down 
through  the  centrum  ovale,  the  internal  capsule,  the  crusta  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  and  the  corresponding  region  of  the  pons,  to  the 
anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla.  The  disease  that  causes  paralysis 
may  be  situated  in  any  one  of  these  regions.  Disease  elsewhere  does 
not  cause  loss  of  motor  power  unless  it  exerts  pressure  on  the  motor 
tracts.     The  paths  from  the  two  sides  arc  near  together  in  the  pons. 
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and  still  nearer  in  the  medulla ;  hence  a  lesion  in  either  of  the^e 
situations  may  paralyse  both  sides  of  the  body.  Even  in  the  pon:i, 
however,  a  single  lesion  often  affects  one  side  only,  while  in  the  crura 
the  paths  diverge,  and  both  suffer  only  when  they  are  damaged  by  a 
large  tumour.  In  the  cerebral  hemispheres  a  single  lesion  always 
affects  only  one  motor  path.  The  unilateral  paralysis  that  results 
from  disease  of  the  tract  on  one  side  is  termed  **  hemiplegia."  The 
paths  decussate  in  the  medulla,  and  therefore  the  limbs  are  paralysed 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  in  the  brain.  In  the  pons  the 
motor  paths,  before  crossing  the  middle  line  to  the  hypoglossal  and 
facial  nuclei,  are  associated  with  the  path  from  the  limbs,  and  hence 
a  lesion  anywhere  above  the  middle  of  the  pons  usually  causes  also 
paralysis  of  the  face  and  tongue,  which  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
palsy  of  the  limbs.  The  motor  fibres  diverge  in  the  internal  capsule, 
and  still  more  as  they  pass  through  the  white  substance  to  the  cortex, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  are  centres,  to  some  extent  separate,  for  the 
leg,  arm,  face,  and  tongue.  Hence  lesions  of  the  cortex,  or  of  the 
white  substance  just  beneath  it,  may  paralyse  one  of  these  parts 
without  the  others;  but  such  partial  palsy  seldom  results  from  a 
lesion  in  the  internal  ca[>sule,  because,  to  have  so  limited  an  action, 
a  lesion  there  must  be  minute. 

To  the  rule  that  the  paralysis  is  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  cerebral 
lesion,  apparent  exceptions  have  been  met  with,  in  which  hemiplegia 
was  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  Morgagni  suggested  that  in  these 
cases  the  ordinary  decussation  of  the  motor  tracts  does  not  occur ;  and 
the  discovery  by  Elechsig  that  there  are  great  variations  in  the  decus- 
sation of  the  pyramids  in  the  medulla  has  been  regarded  as  confirming 
the  hypothesis  of  Morgagni.  But  there  is  stronp;  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  paths  do  not  decussate  in  the  medulla  they  cross  lower 
down  the  spinal  cord,  and  if  so  this  explanation  falls  to  the  ground. 
Much  more  frequent  than  hemiplegia  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion 
is  hemiplegia  without  any  discoverable  lesion  to  account  for  it.  The 
nature  of  these  cases  is  mysterious,  but  most  pathologists  have  met 
with  instances.  They  are  probably  due  to  a  morbid  blood-state,  as 
already  explained. 

In  a  case  of  severe  "complete"  hemiplegia  the  arm  and  leg  are 
powerless ;  the  face  is  paralysed,  chiefly  in  the  lower  part,  and  moves 
almost  as  well  in  the  upper  part  as  on  the  unparalysed  side ;  the  tongue, 
when  protruded,  deviates  towards  the  paralysed  side,  being  pushed 
over  by  the  genio-hyo-glos>us  of  the  sound  side.  But  the  muscles  of 
mastication  contract  equally  in  ordinary  action,  and  the  two  sides  of 
the  thorax  move  equally  in  ordinary  respiration.  Some  of  the  trunk 
muscles  may  be  weakened ;  the  patient  cannot  sit  up.  If  he  takes 
a  deep  breath,  and  brings  into  action  the  extraordinary  muscles 
of  i:espiration,  the  half  of  the  thorax  on  the  paralysed  -side  often 
expands  less  than  the  other.  Thus  some  muscles  are  completely 
paralysed,  others  are  merely  weakened,  others  are  apparently  nn- 
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afTected.  This  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  muscles  beooDM 
greater  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  Eren  when  the  motor  path 
in  one  hemisphere  is  completely  interrupted  bj  the  disease,  and  the 
interruption  is  permanent,  the  muscles  that  were  merely  weakened  im* 
priive  in  strength,  and  in  some  others,  that  were  at  first  totally  para- 
lysed, a  certain  amount  of  Toluntary  po^er  returns.  Some  movement 
of  the  leg  is  regained,  especially  at  the  hip-  and  knee-joints ;  in  the 
arm  the  uhoulder- joint  can  be  moved  a  little,  and  of  ten  also  the  elbow, 
although  the  hand  may  remain  motionless.  Such  recovery,  the  lesion 
persisting,  occurs  to  some  extent  at  all  ages,  but  much  more  readily 
in  the  young  than  in  the  old.  In  children  the  recovery  of  the  leg  is 
so  great  that  in  time  there  is  ability  to  walk  long  distances,  in  spite 
of  the  destruction  of  the  motor  path.  In  adults,  the  palsy  of  the 
Land  may  remain  almost  absolute ;  often,  however,  slight  power  of 
flexing  the  fingers  returns,  and  in  children  some  recovery  of  movement 
in  the  band  is  invariable,  and  it  may  ultimately  be  considerable^ 
although  disordered.* 

This  difference  in  the  initial  palsy,  and  the  return  of  power  in  certam 
muscles,  manifestly  suggest  a  complex  relation  of  the  muscles  to  the 
centres  of  each  hemisphere,  and  this  relation  is  often  stated  by  an 
hypothesis  called  "  Broadbent's ;"  but,  as  stated  by  Broadbent,  it  was 
in  a  form  somewhat  different  from  that  which  seems  best  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  present  knowledge.  Its  form  has  indeed  changed  mor^ 
than  once,  but  the  credit  belongs  to  him  of  having  first  definitely 
stated  it.  Some  muscles  of  the  body,  as  the  intercostals  and 
masseters,  are  used  only  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side; 
others  are  often  used  with  their  fellows,  but  often  also  alone,  as  the 
sygomatici,  the  trapezii,  and  many  leg  muscles ;  others  are  chiefly 
used  alone,  as  the  muscles  of  the  hand.  Movements  are  represented 
exclusively  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  in  proportion  as  they  are  uni- 
lateral, in  both  hemispheres  in  proportion  as  they  are  bilateral  in 
execution.  In  other  words,  either  hemisphere  can  excite  the  bilateral 
movements,  but  only  the  opposite  hemisphere  can  excite  the  unilateral 
movements.  The  muscles  that  are  sometimes  used  with  their  fellows 
of  the  opposite  side  and  sometimes  alone,  which  recover  partially  with 
a  persistent  lesion,  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres,  but  are 
habitually  excited  from  the  opposite  hemisphere ;  they  recover  some 
power  because  the  hemisphere  on  the  same  side  gains  the  influence 
over  them  for  which  structural  arrangements  previously  existed,  but 
bad  not  been  used. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the 
hemisphere  and  the  musoles  on  the  same  side.  Broadbent  thought  it 
was  by  a  connection  between  the  lower  (spinal  and  bulbar)  centres  on 

•  Thus,  m  one  case  of  severe  hemiplegia  iu  early  life,  the  patient  hecame  able  to 
walk  long:  (ii-tincea,  and  had  some  power  of  (disordered)  movement  in  the  hand. 
After  death  in  adult  life  the  ofipusitii  internal  cap»ule  was  tound  destrojed.  A  ]arg« 
cavity  occupied  the  whole  of  the  ccntml  ganglia. 
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the  two  aides,  wbioli  enabled  the  bilateral  muscles  to  be  excited 
together  from  one  hemisphere.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such  a 
eonnection  does  exist,  and  it  may  be  actually  effeotiye  in  the  case  of 
the  bilateral  use  of  mnsoles ;  bnt  such  a  connection  cannot  subserve 
the  nnilateral  use  of  snob  muscles,  as,  for  instance,  the  isolated  move- 
ment of  the  leg.  This  implies  a  separate  path  to  the  lower  centre ; 
a  mere  connection  of  the  lower  centres  would  not  suffice.  We  do  not 
Imow  whether  this  separate  path  is  by  pyramidal  fibres  that  do  not 
decussate  (as  by  the  anterior  pyramidal  tract,  or  by  the  passage  of 
some  fibres  into  the  lateral  column  of  the  same  side),  or  whether  it  is 
by  a  reoroesing  in  the  cord.  We  must,  however,  associate  ibis 
relation  with  the  fact  that  degeneration  may  be  found  in  both  lateral 
columns  when  the  disease  is  on  one  side  of  the  brain  (see  p.  70) ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  degenera- 
tion arises,  whether  the  fibres  that  degenerate  come  down  from  the 
mednlla,  as  is  snggested  by  Pitres*  observations  on  man,  or  whether 
they  are  dne  to  a  recrossing  in  the  cord,  as  Sherrington  concludes 
from  his  experiments  on  animals.* 

Bnt  the  retention  of  some  moTements  and  tbe  return  of  others 
suggests  another  correlated  fact.  If  bilateral  movements  are  excited 
from  both  hemispheres,  disease  of  one  hemisphere  should  lessen  the 
power  on  both  sides.  In  proportion  as  muscles  escape  or  recoTer  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  they  should  be  weakened  on  the  side  of 
the  lesion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  so.  Most  of  the  bilateral 
mnscles  are,  however,  so  placed  that  their  strength  cannot  be 
measured,  but  many  muscles  of  partly  bilateral  use  can  be  tested,  and 
these  are  always  found  to  be  weakened  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  The 
weakening  of  this  side  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Brown- Sequard, 
and  has  been  also  inyestigated  by  Pitresf  and  Friedlander.^  It  is 
greater  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  left  hemisphere  than  when  the  right 
is  diseased.  In  the  leg  the  loss  is  always  considerable,  and  is  indeed 
conspicuous,  even  on  a  cursory  examination.  It  exists  also  in  the 
trunk  muscles,  where  it  is  less  readily  detected,  and  it  exists  also  in 
the  arm  in  a  degree  for  which  theory  scarcely  prepares  us.  'J'he 
power  of  the  hand  is  often  reduced  to  not  much  more  than  one  hiilf 
of  the  normaL  .  Such  a  loss  is  not  adequately  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  aboye  stated,  and  seems  to  show  that  this  hypothesis, 
howerer  tme  and  important,  does  not  express  the  whole  truth,  part 
of  which  may  be  lost  sight  of,  obscured  by  deyelopmental  processes 
in  which  it  arose.  This  is  especially  tme  of  the  complementary 
weakening  that  should  correspond  to  the  preservation  of  strength, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  explained. 

Some  other  features  of  hemiplegia  remain  to  be  described.  Certain 
moTomentB  towards  one  side  are  produced  by  the  action  of  muscles 

•  •  Joum  of  Phys.,'  vi,  Noi.  4  and  i. 
t  •Arch,  de  Nourologie/  1882. 
I  « Neur.  Centritlbl.,'  1883,  p.  24L 
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situated  on  both  sides.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  lateral  movement 
of  the  eyes,  by  the  external  rectus  of  one  side  and  the  iuternal  rectus 
of  the  other.  Such  also  is  the  rotation  of  the  head;  the  face  is 
turned  towards  one  side  bj  the  opposite  sterno-mastoid,  acting  with 
other  less  important  muscles  of  the  side  towards  which  the  bead  is 
turned.  In  hemiplegia  these  movements  towards  the  paralysed  side 
may  be  impaired.  The  head  and  eyes  cannot  then  be  turned  towards 
the  affected  side;  and  the  unopposed  antagonistic  muscles  may 
even  turn  the  head  and  eyes  towards  the  unparaljsed  side.  This  ii 
termed  "  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes.'*  The  symptom  usually 
passes  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  but  occasionally  continues 
for  weeks,  and  is  perhaps  occasionally  represented  by  nystagmus 
on  movement  in  the  direction  concerned.  From  this  we  learn 
two  facts.  First,  that  movements,  rather  than  muscles,  are 
represented  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  are  lost  in  disease. 
Secondly,,  that  these  lateral  movements  t>y  muscles  of  both  sides  are 
represented  in  both  hemispheres,  but  that  in  a  normal  state  they  are 
chiefly  effected  by  the  opposite  hemisphere.  When  this  is  diseased 
they  are  impaired,  until  the  hemisphere  on  the  same  side  has  acquired 
functional  power  over  them  through  mechanisms  before  existing  but 
unused. 

A  sudden  cerebral  lesion,  such  as  causes  hemipl^a,  is  often 
attended  by  loss  of  consciousness.  We  are  then  deprived  of  the 
direct  evidence  of  loss  of  voluntary  power,  and  a  slight  degree  of 
weakness  cannot  be  detected.  But  the  existence  of  considerable  para- 
lysis can  generally  be  ascertained.  There  may  even  be  greater  flaccidity 
of  the  paralysed  limbs,  which,  if  raised,  fall  like  a  weight  influenced 
only  by  gravitation,  while  the  opposite  limbs,  although  they  also  fall, 
do  so  less  suddenly.  We  are  also  helped  in  this  condition  by  the 
state  of  reflex  action,  which  is  often  though  not  always  diminished 
or  abolished.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  abdominal,  cremasteric,  and 
plantar  reflexes,  when  these  are  compared  with  the  corresponding 
actions  on  the  opposite  side.  Moreover,  during  the  period  of  un- 
consciousness, the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  is  often 
distinct;  if  the  head  be  placed  in  the  mid-position,  the  deviation 
slowly  returns.  A  slight  degree  of  ptosis  may  also  sometimes  be 
noticed  on  the  paralysed  side. 

If  the  patient  is  conscious,  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  ean 
be  directly  tested,  and  if  the  paralysis  is  not  absolute  the  several 
movements  of  each  joint  should  be  separately  examined,  and  the 
force  with  which  passive  movement  can  be  resisted  should  be  ascer- 
tained. The  patient  is  almost  always  able  to  close  the  eye,  but 
often  a  strong  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  is  less  on  the  para- 
lysed side  than  on  the  other.  When  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
strength  of  contraction  of  the  orbiculares  palpebrarum,  the  patient, 
if  previously  able  to  shut  the  eye  on  the  hemiplegic  side  without 
the  other,  is  usually  no  longer  able  to  do  so.    In  the  early  stage 
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the  patient  may  be  unable  even  to  close  the  eye  on  the  hemiplegic 
side.  Sometimes  there  is  even  slight  weakness  of  the  frontalis,  and 
the  forehead  may  be  smoother  on  the  paralysed  side  than  on 
the  other.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  face  there  may  be  a  marked 
difference  in  the  degree  of  affection  of  the  voluntary,  emotional,  and 
associated  movements  (Figs.  60—62).     The   former  is  tested  by 
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Figs.  00—62. — Different  affection  of  volnntary  and  emotional  mo?»> 
■lente  of  the  face  in  a  ciise  of  right  hemiplegia.  The  appearance  of  the 
face  at  rest  is  shown  in  Fig.  60;  an  attempt  to  raise  tho  upprr  lip  on  both 
tides  in  Fig.  61 ;  a  smile  in  Fig.  62.  The  Itmt  was  much  more  nearly  equal 
on  the  two  sides  than  the  figure  suggests.     (From  photogr.iphs.) 

making  the  patient  raise  the  upper  lip,  and  move  the  mouth  from  side 
to  side;  emotional  movement  is  seen  in  a  smile,  and  the  associated 
movement  is  obtained  by  causing  the  patient  to  grasp  strongly  with 
the  sound  hand.  This  difference  is  occasionally  of  considerable  dia- 
gnostic importance.  In  some  cases,  in  the  early  stage,  the  eyo  cannot 
be  closed,  and  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  the  paralysis  is  due  to 
disease  of  the  nerve  or  of  the  motor  tract  in  the  hemisphere.  In  the 
former  case  all  emotional  movement  is  lost,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
voluntary.  In  the  latter  the  smile  may  be  equal  on  the  two  sides 
although  voluntary  movement  is  lost  on  one.  The  movement  of  the 
tongue  within  the  mouth  should  be  observed,  as  well  as  its  deviation 
on  protrusion.  The  base  of  tho  tongue  is  usually  higher  on  the 
paralysed  side  than  on  the  other. 

If  hemiplegia  is  complete  in  extent  but  imperfect  in  degree,  the 
condition  is  similar  to  that  of  perfect  hemiplegia  which  is  in  process 
of  recovery.  The  loss  of  power  is  greater  in  the  arm  than  in  the  leg, 
and  greater  towards  the  extremity  of  each  limb  than  in  the  part 
nearest  the  trunk.  The  muscles  moving  the  hand  are  weaker  than 
those  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  the  leg  the  most  affected  movements  are 
those  of  the  foot,  especially  flexion  of  the  ankle.  Hence,  in  walkin&r, 
the  foot  is  swung  round  (or,  less  commonly,  the  knee  is  unduly  flexed) 
ID  order  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  toes  with  the  ground  when  the 
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foot  is  brougbi  forwards.  There  is  often  more  power  of  using  the  leg 
with  the  other,  as  in  walking  or  standing,  than  there  is  in  the  separate 
movements  of  the  limb. 

To  the  rule  that  the  leg  recovers  before  the  arm,  and  the  proximal 
parts  of  the  limbs  before  the  distal,  apparent  exceptions  are  some- 
times met  with.  The  arm  may  recover  earlier  and  more  than  the  leg, 
and  sometimes  the  distal  recover  before  the  proximal  parts  of  the 
limbs.  We  should  remember  that,  in  comparing  the  two  modes  of 
recovery,  we  are  (or  may  be)  comparing  things  in  their  nature  unlike 
—the  return  of  power  due  to  compensation  by  the  other  hemisphere, 
with  that  due  to  the  recovery  of  the  damaged  hemisphere* 

Yarietiet  of  hemiplegia  depend,  for  the  most  purt,  on  differences 
in  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  These  differences  may  he  spoken  of  as 
transverse  and  vertical.  The  transverse  yariations  determine  differ- 
ences in  the  distribution  of  the  palsy  on  the  affected  side,  and  are 
greater  the  higher  the  lesion  is  in  the  motor  path,  reaching  their 
maximum  at  the  cortex.  The  vertical  differences  determine  chiefly 
the  associations  of  the  hemiplegia,  although,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
ihey  are  not  without  influence  oti  its  distribution,  on  account  of  the 
different  compactness  of  the  path,  and  consequent  differences  in  the 
scope  for  transverse  variations  in  tbe  lesion.  Where  the  path  occu* 
pies  a  small  transverse  area,  a  single  lesion  can  hardly  fail  to  influence 
the  whole  of  it. 

The  varieties  determined  by  the  relative  amount  of  damage  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  motor  path  or  centres  depend  on  the  distribution 
of  the  palsy,  whether  this  is  "  complete  "  from  a  total  lesion,  or  *'  in- 
complete "  from  a  partial  lesion.  The  latter  occurs  chiefly  when  the 
disease  is  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere  or  in  the  cortex. 
Such  limited  palsy  is  termed  "monoplegia,"*  or  " dissociated  hemi- 
ple^a."  The  arm  only,  the  leg  only,  or  the  face  and  tongue  may  be 
affected.  The  two  last  named  are  usually  involved  together  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proximity  of  their  centres  and  path.  These  varieties  have 
been  termed  brachial,  crural,  SLndfacio-lin^ual  monoplegia.  The  face  and 
arm  may  also  suffer  together  (bra chio- facial  monoplegia).  The  para- 
lysis is  never  absolute  in  these  cases  of  limited  range,  and  the  condition 
of  the  limb,  as  regards  loss  of  power,  Ubually  resembles  that  of  hemi- 
plegia which  is  in  process  of  recovery.  The  coarse  movements  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb  are  preserved,  while  the  movements  of  thehan«l 
may  be  lost. 

The  second  class  of  varieties  depend  on  the  vertical  position  of  the 
lesion.  If  this  is  in  the  medulla  the  face  escapes  altogether,  or  only 
the  lips  are  involved.  Disease  at  the  level  of  the  hypoglossal  may,  by 
damaging  the  fibres  of  this  nerve,  cause  its  paralysis  on  the  same  side 

*  Strictly,  **  moDopL  gia  "  ought  to  be  used  to  designate  doable  hemiplegia,  bnt 
ihli  is  commonly  called  diplegia.  We  have  thus  the  anomaloos  nomenclatore  (too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  disturbed)  that  two  half -palsiei  aoake  a  doable  palsj,  and  that 
a  one-palsy  is  pert  of  a  bnlf-palsy  t 
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as  the  lesion,  and  a  deyiation  of  tbe  tongne  towards  tbe  nnparaljsed 
side.  Theoretically,  hemiplegia  without  paralysis  of  face  or  tongne 
may  result  from  a  lesion  of  one  pyramid  below  the  hypoglossal  nndei, 
but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  pons 
the  facial  nerve  is  damaged  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  therefore 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  palsy  of  the  limbs.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  pons  the  fibres  from  the  opposite  facial  nucleus  have  joined 
the  motor  tract,  and  the  hemiplegia  does  not  differ  from  that  pro- 
duced by  disease  of  the  internal  capsule,  unless  the  fifth  nerve  is 
involved  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  limbs.  If  the  lesion  is  in  the 
cms,  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  may  be  damaged  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion,  and  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  hemi{ilegia,  palsy  of  the  third 
nerve  opposite  to  the  hemiplegia,  usually  complete,  sometimes  incom- 
plete, and  affecting  especially  the  levator.  The  impairment  of  sensa- 
tion that  often  accompanies  hemiplegia  will  be  described  in  a  separate 
section. 

Associated  movements  sometimes  occur  in  the  parts  paralysed. 
An  effort  to  grasp  with  the  unaffected  hand  will  sometimes  cause 
a  similar  movement  in  the  paralysed  hand.  More  common  still  is  a 
movement  of  the  paralysed  arm  during  the  act  of  yawning  or  stretch- 
ing, or  even  during  coughing.  When  partial  recovery  of  power  has 
taken  place,  voluntary  movements  of  the  affected  limb  may  cause  an 
associated  movement  of* the  unaffected  limb.  The  explanation  of 
these  associated  movements  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  connections 
of  the  subsidiary  centres  through  which  they  are  produced. 

The  diminution  in  the  superficial  reflex  action  already  mentioned 
is  almost  invariable  at  first.  Sometimes  it  passes  away  in  the  course 
of  weeks  or  months ;  in  other  cases  it  persists.  In  rare  cases  an 
increase  in  the  superficial  reflex  action  has  been  met  with.  This 
difference  bears  no  relation  to  the  change  in  sensibility.  We  do  not 
yet  know  the  significance  of  the  difference.  Some  physiological 
researches  suggest  that  there  is  a  cerebral  centre  which  normally 
restrains  the  activity  of  the  spinal  reflex  centres,  and  that  this  is,  in 
its  turn,  controlled  by  a  higher  centre,  the  influence  of  which  may  be 
cut  off  by  the  lesion.  In  consequence,  the  reflex  inhibitory  centre  is 
unrestrained,  and  lowers  reflex  action  on  the  paralysed  side.  This  loss 
of  reflex  action  is  of  diagnostic  importance,  because  it  often  occurs  when 
the  motor  paralysis  is  slight. 

In  rare  cases,  considerable  movements  of  the  limbs,  even  of  the  arm, 
similar  to  the  associated  movements,  may  be  produced  by  cutaneous 
stimulation.  The  effect  may  not  be  confined  to  the  paralysed  side. 
Thus,  Nothnagel  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  moderate  pinch  of  the 
hemiplegic  arm  caused  muscular  contractions  in  the  other  arm ;  on  a 
stronger  pinch  the  contractions  extended  to  the  other  leg,  and  on  a 
still  stronger  pinch,  to  the  leg  also  on  the  same  (the  hemiplegic) 
side,  whilst  the  arm  that  was  pinched  always  remained  still.* 
*  '  V.  Ziemsten't  Handbach,'  Bd.  zi,  1,  ii  AuBagc,  p.  110. 
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Mfucular  Rigidity, — At  some  period  the  paralysed  limbs  nsually 
present  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  which  stiffens  the  limbs  io  a  certain 
postnre,  and  opposes  passive  movement.  The  attempt  to  OTercome 
the  rigidity  by  forced  extension  of  the  muscles  causes  pain.  Todd 
first  drew  a  distinction  between  two  forms,  '*  early  "  and  **  late  '* 
rigidity,  and  to  these  we  must  add  two  others.  (I)  Initial  rigidity 
comes  on  immediately  after  the  onset,  and  often  lasts  for  a  few 
hours  only.  It  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  fibres  by  the  process 
that  interrupts  their  continuity,  and  is  often  absent.  The  (2)  early 
rigidity  comes  on  within  a  few  days  of  the  onset,  and  lasts  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  posture  which  the  limbs  assume  is  that  of  rest.  It  is 
apparently  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  motor  tract  by  the 
inflammation  that  the  lesion  seta  up.  It  is  usnally  slight  in  degree, 
but  sometimes  considerable,  when  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of 
irritation.  If  the  initial  rigidity  is  prolonged  it  may  pass  into  the  early 
rigidity.  The  (3)  laie  rigidity  comes  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks^ 
«nd  lasts  for  months  or  years ;  in  cases  of  enduring  paralysis  it  may 
be  permanent.  This  rigidity  occurs  when  there  is  descending  degene* 
ration  in  the  motor  (pyramidal)  tracts,  and  seems  to  be  influenced  in 
its  degree  by  the  irritative  nature  of  this  degeneration  (Charcot).  In 
the  upper  limb  the  position  is  that  of  adduction  of  the  shoulder, 
flexion  of  the  elbow,  flexion  and  pronation  of  the  wrist,  and  still  greater 
flexion  of  the  fingers,  especially  of  the  distal  phalanges,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  long  flexor  (fig.  63),  the  interossei,  which  flex  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  being  little  affected  in  this  form  of  con- 
tracture. When  the  wrist  is  passively  flexed  the  Angers  can  be  ex- 
tended freely,  but  if  the  wrist  is  extended  they  return  to  the  state  of 
flexion,  because  extension  of  the  wrist  lengthens,  and  flexion  shortens 
the  course  of  the  flexor  tendons  (fig.  64).  Although  the  contracture 
preponderates  in  the  flexor  muscles,  the  extensors  present  also  some 
rigidity,  as  passive  movement  readily  demonstrates.  Very  rarely  the 
fingers  are  extended  at  all  joints  (including  the  metacarpo-phalangeal), 
but  in  these  cases  there  is  never  complete  paralysis,  and  the  rigidi^ 
also  is  slight.  In  the  leg  the  rigidity  is  more  nearly  equal  in  the  two 
groups  of  muscles,  and  produces  extensor  contracture,  so  that  the  leg 
is  straight,  and  the  foot  tends  to  assume  the  position  of  talipes  equino- 
▼arus.    The  face  does  not  participate  in  this  form  of  rigidity. 

The  late  rigidity  depends  on  an  active  muscular  contracture.  It 
lessens  very  much  during  sleep,  and  when  the  limb  is  placed  in  warm 
water.  It  can  also  be  overcome  by  passive  extension,  most  readily 
when  this  is  gentle  and  long  continued.  The  relaxation  is  facilitated 
by  rubbing  the  muscle.  Faradisation  of  the  opponents  of  the  most 
•contracted  muscles  also  lessens  the  rigidity.  When  late  rigidity  has 
■continued  for  a  considerable  time,  tissue  changes  sometimes  take  place 
in  the  shortened  muscles,  in  consequence  of  which  their  passive 
elongation  is  no  longer  possible.  Thus  we  must  distinguish  from  the 
active  late  rigidity  an  ultimate  (4)  §tructural  contracture. 
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Fie.  63.~Late  rigidity  In  hemi- 
plegia fire  months  after  the 
oniet. 


The  rigidity,  early  and  late,  evidently  depends  on  the  orer^actionof 
the  spinal  centres.    The  centres  which  thns  overact  are  probably  those 

on  which  normal  muscular  '*tone"  de»  

pends,  and  the  rigidity  is  an  excessive 
degree  of  this  "  tone."  With  it  is  asso- 
ciated an  excess  of  the  peculiar  muscular 
irritability  on  which  the  so-called  "  ten- 
don reflexes  "  depend,  due  probably  to  a 
muscle-reflex  action  (see  toL  i,  p.  15). 
The  excess  is  not  usually  evident  until  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  onset  of  the 
tiemiplegia.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
creased irritability  there  is,  in  most  cases 
of  hemiplegia  with  persistent  weakness, 
an  excessive  knee-jerk,  and  a  foot-clonus 
can  generally  be  obtained.  Sometimes  a 
rectus-clonus  can  be  elicited.  The  same 
condition  may  be  observed  in  the  arm. 
A  tap  on  the  front  of  the  wrist  causes  a 
contraction  in  the  flexors  of  the  fingers ; 
one  of  the  radius  produces  a  contraction 
in  the  biceps,  one  on  the  ulna  a  contrac- 
tion in  the  triceps,  and  this  can  be  still 
better  obtained  by  a  tap  on  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps  just  above  the  olecranon. 
A  clonus  can  sometimes  be  obtained  in  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers  by  putting  sudden 
tension  on  them.  I  have  even  obtained 
a  similar  clonus  in  the  trapezius  by 
sudden  depression  of  the  shoulder. 

The  increase  of  myotatic  irritability, 
which  depends  on  degenerative  changes 
in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  comes  on,  as  has 
been  said,  about  ten  days  after  the  onset 

of  the  hemiplegia.  But  the  myotatic  irritability  sometimes  presents 
Tariations  before  the  degenerative  increase  is  established,  and  these 
are  probably  due  to  the  cerebral  irritation,  which  may  increase  or 
inhibit  the  action  of  the  spinal  centres  on  which  the  phenomena  depend. 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  onset  of  hemiplegia,  the  knee-jerk 
may  be  absent,  and  it  may  return  in  a  few  hours.  When  it  is  thus 
lost  there  is  perfect  relaxation.  More  frequent  than  this  loss  is  an 
initial  increase ;  soon  after  the  onset  the  knee-jerk  is  increased,  and  a 
foot-clonus  can  be  obtained.  This  early  increase  may  or  may  not  pass 
away  before  the  degenerative  excess  is  developed. 

Muscular  Irritahiliiy  and  Nutrition. — In  cerebral  disease  there  is 
tarely  any  considerable  change  in  the  irritability  of  the  muscles.    It 


Fig.  ^4  ->Lftte  n'gi^ty  in  hemi- 
plegia,  showing  the  flexion  of 
the  middle  and  distal  pha* 
lanp^es  when  the  wrist  is  ex* 
tended,  and  their  extension 
when  flexion  of  the  wrist 
shortens  the  course  of  the 
tendons. 
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naj  be  the  same  as  that  on  the  nn paralysed  side,  or  it  may  present  a 
(light  change,  iucrease  or  diminution.  The  change  is  never  consider- 
able, and  is  the  same  to  both  faradism  and  voltaism.  The  increase  is 
the  earlier  change ;  a  decrease  is  not  usually  preseut  until  some  months 
after  the  onset.  In  the  cases  in  which  there  is  an  alteration  of  mus- 
cular irritability,  there  is  generally  wasting  of  the  muscles,  sometimes 
considerable,  but  never  reaching  the  degree  seen  in  progressiye  mus- 
cular atrophy.  Both  the  wasting  and  the  alteration  in  irritability  are 
probably  due  to  the  irritative  character  of  the  descending  degeneration 
in  the  pyramidal  tracts.  Although  the  degeneration  does  not  spread 
to  the  motor  nerve-cells  as  a  destructive  process,  it  seems,  when  irri- 
tative in  character,  to  influence  their  nutrition  and  the  nutrition  of 
the  motor  nerve-flbres  proceeding  from  themi  and,  through  these,  that 
of  the  muscles. 

Vasthmotar  and  Trophie  Changes. — The  paralysed  limbs  (1)  may 
present  no  vascular  changes ;  (2)  they  may  be  warmer  by  half  a  degree 
or  so  than  those  of  the  opposite  side  ;  (8)  they  may  be  colder,  pale  or 
livid.  Eulenberg  and  Landois  have  ascertained  that  the  cortex  contains, 
near  the  motor  centres  for  the  limbs,  other  centres  that  influence  the 
vascular  state  of  the  limbs.  Irritation  of  these  centres  causes  pallor 
and  coldness,  while  hyperedmia  and  increased  warmth  are  probably  the 
result  of  a  loss  of  the  central  influence,  and  may  be  due  to  disease  of 
the  cortex  or  of  the  path  from  it,  which  seems  to  pass  in  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  internal  capsule.  The  elevation  of  temperature  may  be 
from  *2^  to  1*5°  F.  above  that  of  the  imparalysed  side.  It  ii  often 
uniformly  raised  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  then  presents  varia- 
tions, sometimes  an  elevation,  sometimes  a  depression.  The  elevation 
of  temperature  may  be  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  skin ;  when  the 
temperature  falls  the  vessels  may  contract,  causing  pallor,  or  may 
remain  distended,  and  the  limb  then  has  a  bluish-red  aspect.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  increased  sweating.  There  may  be  some  subcu- 
taneous cedema,  most  marked  towards  the  extremity  of  the  limb. 
This,  in  slight  degree,  is  very  common,  and  may  come  on  ftt  the 
end  of  one  or  two  days  and  persist  for  many  weeks.  It  is  especially 
great  when  there  is  kidney  disease,  and  may  be  very  marked  in  the 
paralysed  limb  and  absent  elsewhere.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
tendency  to  acute  trophic  changes.  Slight  pressure,  continued  for 
a  few  hours,  may  raise  a  blister,  and  even  cause  the  skin  to 
•lough ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  vesication  and  sloughing  seem  spon- 
taneous. Bedsores  thus  readily  occur.  Their  most  common  seat  in 
hemiplegia  is  the  gluteal  region,  while  in  paraplegia  it  is  usually 
over  the  sacrum.  The  skin  over  the  trochanter,  malleolus,  and  heel 
is  also  apt  to  slough,  manifestly  because  these  points  are  the  most 
exposed  to  pressure.  A  marked  tendency  to  such  sloughing  is  of  bad 
prognostic  significance. 

More  chronic  trophic  changes  are  sometimes  observed.    Dissemi- 
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naiud  neuritis,  with  oonriderable  thickening  of  the  nerves  at  \ .  rtjiin 
spots,  has  been  met  with  (Leubascher),  and  is  said  to  be  iudep^ndent 
of  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  (Obaroot).  Inflammation  of 
the  hirger  joints,  attended  with  redoess  and  swelling,  has  been  occa- 
sionallj  observed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  inflammatoiy 
reaction,  three  or  four,  weeks  after  the  onset.  It  is  limited  to  the 
hemiplegic  side,  and  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  similar  inflammation 
that  is  secondary  to  acute  myelitis.  This  conditiou  is  met  with  more 
frequently  in  cases  of  cerebral  softening  than  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 

In  some  cases  there  are  symptoms  that  suggest  paralysis  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  (Notb  nagel) .  These  are  con  traction  of  the  pupil , 
slight  drooping  of  the  eyelid  (not  due  to  paralysis  of  the  levator, 
because  the  eyelid  can  be  raised  hs  high  as  on  the  paralysed  side), 
narrowin^r  of  the  palpebral  Assure,  retraction  of  the  eyeball,  and  an 
increased  secretion  of  tears  and  of  nasal  mucus.  Tbe  pulse  on  the 
paralysed  side  is  often  smaller  than  on  the  other,  and  sphygmographic 
tracings  are  said  to  show  a  lessened  contractility  of  the  wall  of  tbe 
vessel  (Wolff  and  Eulenberg). 

Occasionally  the  nutrition  of  the  nails  is  changed,  and  they  become 
more  curved  and  brittle.  Barely  there  is  an  increase  in  tbe  growth  of 
hair  and  a  thickening  of  tbe  skin.  When  hemiplegia  comes  on  in 
childbood  the  growth  of  tbe  limbs  is  usually  retarded,  and  tbey  never 
attain  tbe  normal  size.  The  difference  is  more  marked  in  tbe  upper 
than  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  affects  all  p^rts,  including  the  bones ;  in 
the  scapula  it  is  often  very  conspicuous. 

Disorderg  of  Movement  after  Hemiplegia. — Besides  the  rigidity 
already  mentioned  the  affected  limbs  sometimes  present  other  forms 
of  spasm, — tremor,  rbvtbmical  movements,  and  especially  irregular 
movements,  occasionally  quick,  more  often  slow.  These  occur  only 
when  there  is  some  return  of  voluntary  power,  not  when  the  paral  vsia 
remains  absolute.  Tbe  sp.ism  is  especially  conspicuous  on  voluntary 
movement,  altbough  it  may  also  occur,  in  slighter  degree,  when  the 
limbs  are  at  rest.  All  forms  are  more  frequent  and  more  considerable 
in  tbe  arm  than  in  tbe  leg.  The  spasm  does  not  manifest  itself  until 
some  months  after  the  onset  of  tbe  hemiplegia,  coming  on  with  the 
return  of  voluntary  power;  once  established,  it  usually  persists, 
although  it  may  lessen  somewhat  in  tbe  course  of  years. 

Simple  tremor  is  not  common.  It  is  usually  fine,  and  occurs  chiefly 
during  movement,  rarely  when  tbe  limb  is  at  rest.  It  is  confined  to 
the  arm.  Bbythmical  movements  are  also  rare,  and  likewise  occui 
only  in  the  upper  limb.  There  may  be  alternate  flexion  or  exten- 
sion of  the  fingers  or  wrist,  or  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand, 
eontinuous  or  only  on  movement. 

The  most  common  form  is  that  in  which  there  is  tonic  spasm,  slowly 
varying  in  relative  degree  in  different  muscles,  and  thus  causing  slow 
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irregular  moYements,  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  hand,  and  slow  irre- 
gular inco-ordination.  From  this  feature  it  maj  convenieutlj  be 
termed  "  mobile  spasm.'*  It  is  commonly  conjoined  with  more  or  less 
permanent  rigidity,  which  tends  to  fix  the  limb  in  a  certain  posture. 
This  fixed  rigidity  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  paralysis. 
If  the  loss  of  power  is  slight,  and  there  is  no  fixed  rigidity,  the 
movements  may  extend  in  range.  In  some  cases  the  movements  are 
quick  instead  of  slow.  In  rare  cases,  these  movements  come  on 
without  preceding  hemiplegia;  such  a  condition  was  called  by 
Hammond  "athetosis"  (= without  fixed  position).  Such  primary 
spasm  is  similar  in  characters  to  that  which  may  succeed  hemiplegia, 
and  every  gradation  is  met  with  between  such  cases  of  extensive 
movement  without  rigidity  and  the  more  frequent  cases  in  which  the 
moYements  are  slighter,  and  are  combined  with  fixed  contrapture. 
The  condition  has  also  been  termed  "spastic  hemiplegia"  and  "  post- 
hemiplegic chorea."  This  latter  term  is  objectionable,  because  the 
condition  has  nothing  to  do  with  chorea,  and,  eicept  in  very  rare 
cases  of  quick  movement,  the  resemblance  to  true  chorea  is  remote. 
la  this  condition  the  upper  arm  is  usually  adducted ;  the  elbow- 
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Fio.  65.— ContinuonB  mobile  spnim  (athetosis)  after  slight  hemip^e^ia. 
(Patient  aged  24;  onset  of  hemiplegia  at  23  ;  of  spnsm  four  months  later. 
Previous  syphilis.)  The  hand  was  in  continuous  mr>vement  between  the 
two  positions  shown.  The  foot  was  habitually  inverted,  and  the  great  toe 
often  over-extended. 

Fio.  66.—  Post-hemiplegic  mobile  spasm.  (The  hemiplegia  came  on  at 
23,  probiibly  from  embolism,  and  was  severe.  Spasm  commenced  s  year 
after  the  onset,  at  the  same  time  as  slight  return  of  voluntary  power.  The 
figures  ^how  some  of  the  postures  of  the  hand  six  years  after  the  onset* 
especially  the  predominant  spasm  of  the  iutcrossei.) 

joiitis  commonly  flexed,  sometimes  extended,  and  occasionally  the 
extended  arm  is  carried  backwards  by  the  spasm  and  rotated  inwards, 
■o  that  the  hand  is  held  against  the  lumbar  region  with  the  palm 
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turned  outwards.     In  the  Bame  patient,  the  arm  may  be  sometimes 
extended  and  sometimes  flexed.     If  there  is  fixed  rigidity,  this  usually 
affects  chiefly  the  flexors  of  the  wrist,  so  that  this  joint  is  bent  at  a 
right  angle.     If  there  is  no  fixed  rigidity,  the  wrist  is  sometimes 
flexed,  sometimes  over-extended.     In  the  hand  (Figs.  65  and  66)  the 
spasm  has  almost  always  a  peculiar  distribution.     It  aff'ects  especially 
the  interossei  and  lumbricales,  which  flex  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
and  extend  the  phalangeal  joints  ;  sometimes  it  affects  also  the  long 
extensor,  but  never  the  long  flexors  of  the  fingers,  which  are  the  espe- 
cial seat  of  the  ordinary  "  late  rigidity."     Hence,  the  hand  is  usually 
in  the  "  interosseal  position"  (such  as  the  interossei  produce),  with 
flexion  of  the  proximal  and  exteusion  of  the  middle  and  distal  phalan- 
ges, but  the  amount  of  spasm  varies  from  time  to  time  in  the  muscles 
of  the  diff'erent  digits ;  now  one  is  slowly  extended,  then  another ;  and 
the  thumb  is  sometimes  pressed  against  the  forefinger,  sometimes  over* 
extended.     At  one  time  all  the  fingers 
may  be  extended  and   separated,  then 
one  or  another  is  adducted   or  flexed, 
the   wrist   being  sometimes   flexed  and 
sometimes  extended,  and  the  slow  irre- 
gular changes  in   position  suggest  the 
movements  of  the  tentacles  of  a  cuttle- 
fish.    The  constant  spasm  of  the  inter- 
ossei may,  after  a  time,  so  affect  the 
middle  and   distal  phalangeal   articula* 
tions  that   they   become   overextended 
and  undergo  a  subluxation,  so  that  the 
head  of  the  nearer  phalanx  is  prominent 
on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger.*    The 
exercise  of  the  muscles  by  the  contin- 
uous  activity  may   lead  to   their  over- 
growth, so  that  the  affected  arm  may 
be  larger  in    circumference    than    the 
other,  and  this  even  in  cases  in  which 
growth  has  been  arrested  and  the  limb 
is  shorter  than  the  other.    When  the 
hand  is  at  perfect  rest,  the  movements 
become  slighter  and    often  cease,  but 
they  are  renewed  by  any  attempt  at 
voluntary  action,  and  even  by  attention. 
In  more  severe  cases,  such  as  those  to  which  the  term  "  athetosis  *• 
is  strictly  applicable,  the  movements  continue  during  rest,  and  may 
even  persist  during  sleep.     On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  the 
spontaneous  movements  are  trifling,  and  close  observation  may  be 
•  Thi^  occnrs  chiefly  when  the  tpatm  comes  on  early  in  life.     In  children  over- 
extension of  the  jihalangesl  joints  can  readily  be  produced,  and  it  ia  kept  up  and 
increased  by  the  spasm. 


Fi&.  67.— Mobile  and  fixed  spasm 
in  hand  after  hemiplegia  in 
early  life.  In  the  upper  fiKura 
the  thumb  is  held  so  as  to  show 
the  over>ez tension  of  the  middle 
phaLmges  of  the  fiogers.  As 
soon  as  the  thumb  was  released, 
the  hand  assumed  the  position 
shown  in  the  lower  figure. 
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necessary  to  detect  them.  In  all  cases  Tolnntarj  moyement  is 
irregular  and  difficult,  the  spasm  excited  bj  the  attempt  producing  a 
peculiar  slow  inco-ordination. 

The  leg  is  always  affected  in  much  slighter  degree  than  the  arm. 
The  spasm  is  extensor,  and  in  the  foot  tends  to  cause  elevation  of 
the  heel  and  inversion  of  the  foot — talipes  equino-varus.  Some  fixed 
rigidity  in  these  muscles  usually  coexists.  There  is  often  also  a 
marked  over-extension  of  the  great  toe.  The  mobile  spasm  in  the 
leg  is  rarely  spontaneous,  but  is  usually  at  once  excited  by  movement, 
especially  by  attempts  to  walk. 

The  face,  in  these  canes,  presents  as  a  rule  no  spontaneous  spaam  ;* 
the  same  spasmodic  tendency  is  nevertheless  seen  also  here,  causing 
ft  slight  movement  to  be  greater  in  degree  on  the  affected  side  than 
on  the  other,  and  the  result  may  be  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 
In  a  slight  smile,  for  instance,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  out- 
wards more,  and  often  sooner,  on  this  side  than  on  the  other,  although 
there  may  be  a  manifest  deficiency  of  power  on  a  stronger  movement. 
The  slight  over-action  in  the  face  is  often  a  most  valuable  diagnostic 
indication  in  cases  of  old  infantile  hemiplegia,  of  which  little  trace 
may  remain  elsewhere. 

In  about  half  the  cases  in  which  this  condition  follows  hemiplegia 
in  the  adult,  there  is  impaired  sensation  on  the  affected  side — hemi- 
ansBsthesia.  But  in  the  cases  which  date  from  childhood,  sensation 
18  always  normal.  (A  lesion  of  the  brain  in  childhood  seldom,  if  ever, 
causes  persistent  loss  of  sensibility.) 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  movement  intensifies  the  spasm  and 
18  disordered  by  it,  being,  in  consequence,  rendered  ataxic  or  inco- 
ordinate. In  some  cases  there  is  no  spontaneous  spasm,  but  simply 
inco-ordination  of  voluntary  movement,  varying  in  degree  from  mere 
awkwardness  or  unsteadiness  to  wild  disorder,  and  there  may  be 
jerking  inco-ordination  resembling  that  seen  in  disseminated  sderosis. 

Begarding  the  nature  and  position  of  the  disease  which  causes 
these  disorders  of  movement  we  have  as  yet  but  little  pathological 
evidence.  The  symptom  is  observed  after  recovery  from  the  para- 
lysis, and  hence  in  patients  who,  for  the  most  part,  live  on  and  pass 
out  of  observation.  But  two  etiological  facts  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  first  is  that  these  disorders  of  movement  are  far  more 
frequent  after  cerebral  softening  from  vascular  occlusion  than  after 
cerebral  hsemorrbage.f  The  second  is  that  they  follow  hemiplegia 
far  more  frequently  when  this  comes  on  in  infancy  or  childhood  than 
when  it  comes  on  in  adult  life.  The  probable  significance  of  the  first 
fact  is  that  in  softening,  slight  damage  to  the  cerebral  tissue  is  more 
extensive  than  the  actual  destruction,  and  the  spontaneous  spasm 

•  Bat  cf.  a  cose  by  Beevor  and  Horsley,  'Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1890,  ii,  1286. 
Many  other  anomalous  ca^ ea  have  been  recorded,  chiefly  solitary  (see  Remak, '  Near. 
Cent./  1888,  392 ;  Blocq  and  Blnm,  'Rev.  de  M^.,'  1888,  p.  79 1  Kraft  Ebing^ 
•  Wien  Kl.  Woch./  1889.  &c.). 

f  See*'  Athetosis/'  &c..  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans./  1876. 
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must  be  referred  to  the  OTeraction  of  grey  matter,  wbioh  is  in  a  state 
of  altered  nntrition  and  function.  Hence  we  can  uoderettand  the 
occurrence  of  this  symptom  from  a  lesion  which  involves  extensive 
slight  damage.  The  significance  of  the  second  fact— the  frequency 
with  which  the  condition  follows  infantile  hemiplegia — is  probably 
the  greater  facility  with  which  the  growing  and  developing  nerve- 
cells  recover,  and  their  greater  susceptibility  to  disorder  of  function 
when  their  development  is  perverted. 

Begardiug  the  seat  of  the  disease  which  gives  rise  to  these  sym- 
ptoms, the  facts  at  present  recorded  are  too  few  to  permit  any  accurate 
generalisation.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  cases  in  which  the  lesion  occurs  in  childhood  and 
in  adult  life.  In  the  latter,  the  condition  is  rare,  and  in  most  of  the 
recorded  cases  the  disease  has  been  situated  either  in  or  outside  the 
optic  thalamus;  in  several,  it  involved  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule,  a  fact  which  explains  the  occasional  association  of 
hemianiBsthesia.  The  disease  of  the  internal  capsule  has  usually 
been  incomplete,  not  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  capsule,  and 
the  lesion  has  always  involved  the  grey  matter  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
or  the  caudate  nucleus.  Since  the  optic  thalamus  is  not  in  the  motor 
path,  disease  limited  to  this  must  produce  the  symptom  indirectly 
by  disturbing  the  function  of  some  motor  structures.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  the  symptom  may  result  from  disease  which  is  limited 
to  the  cortex.*  Begarding  the  cases  that  date  from  childhood  we  have 
very  few  facts.  In  those  that  have  been  examined,  the  disease  has 
varied  much  in  position  and  extent.  This,  and  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence,  suggest  that,  as  mentioned  above,  the  symptom  is  due  to 
the  quality  of  the  lesion  (impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  growing 
motor  nerve-cells)  rather  than  to  its  site. 

The  relation  between  these  various  forms  of  post-hemiplegic  diseases 
of  movement  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Post'hemij^leffie  disorden  of  movemenLf 

Begnlar  (oontinnons,  or  I  *•  \/v««w, 

on  moTement)  •        .  |  Certain regalarmoyenientt,dQS 
I.     to  intoroaaei,  pronatora,  As. 


Qaiek,  clonic  vprnxm^ 
intennittiDg  typo 


Slow,  mobile  apasm,  of  re- 
mitting type 


Irregular   (conttnnw...  f  Choreoid  f  ^"t^Zli'Si 
(^     o7:n»oU...ent)      .{ jerking  [    1^::^:^^^^ 

'  ContinuouB— '*  Athetoais." 

On  movements  Slow,  cramp*  rue     .<.*         «.      «.      *»  m 
like  incoardiustion  '^ S "Sp«rt.ccontracture"of 


Tonic  apasm,  varying 
Fixed  rigidity,  unvarying 


\     hemipligic  children. 
Of  flexor  longns  digitoram  conapicnona— late  rigidity. 


•  1  i^^  interoasfi  conspicnona 


*  A  concluaive  caae  haa  been  published  by  Deiiange, '  Bevue  de  M^ecine,'  May, 
1888,  Caae  ii,  p.  875.  See  also  Beevor  and  Horaley,  '  Brit.  Med.  Joam.,'  1880,  li^ 
1286. 

t  From  "Athetoaia  and  Poat-hemiplegic  Piaordefi  of  Movement*  'Med^Chir. 
Iiaiis^'  1876,  p.  271. 
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CoNYULSiovB. — Convi  kions  are  frequent  in  organic  brain  disease, 
rhey  are  produced  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  active  irritation,  as  in 
neningitis,  growing  tumours,  encephalitis,  and  in  acute  cerebral 
.esions,  hsBDiorrhage  or  softening.  (2)  Bj  altered  nutrition  of  grey 
flatter  around  a  stationary  lesion ;  in  consequence  of  the  alteration 
the  grey  matter  possesses  deficient  stability,  and  "  discharges."  By 
3ach  mechanism  convulsions  are  produced  most  readily  and  most 
frequently  when  the  disease  is  at  the  cortex,  and  the  second  mechanism 
is  practically  confined  to  cortical  lesions.  Stationary  lesions  scarcely 
ever  cfuase  convulsions,  unless  they  are  situated  in  or  near  the  motor 
convolutions.  On  the  other  hand,  irritating  disease  often  causes  con- 
vulsions when  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  motor  region,  both  when  it 
is  in  the  cortex  itself  and  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain,  even  in  the 
pons.  Convulsions  also  result  from  general  increase  of  intracranial 
pressure. 

The  convulsions  that  result  from  organic  brain  disease  may  be 
general,  and  similar  to  those  of  idiopathic  epilepsy,  consisting  first  of 
tonic  and  then  of  clonic  spasm,  with  sudden  loss  of  consciousness.  A 
full  description  of  their  character  is  unnecessary  here,  since  they  are 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Epilepsy.  The  fits  are  usually  of  this 
type  wheu  they  are  due  to  a  diffuse  morbid  process,  as  meningitis,  or 
to  disease  away  from  the  motor  region,  and  also  whenever  the  dis- 
charge is  intense.  But  in  most  cases  in  which  the  convulsions  are 
due  to  focal  disease,  especially  when  this  is  in  or  near  the  motor 
region  of  the  cortex,  the  convulsion  is  of  a  different  type,  distinct  in 
at  least  some  of  the  attacks.  The  discbarge  commences  at  the  seat 
of  irritation,  and  spreads  thence  in  the  motor  region.  Hence  the 
onset  of  the  convulsion  is  deliberate  and  local ;  often  consciousness  is 
not  lost  until  the  cerebral  discharge  has  progressed  beyond  its  point 
of  commencement.  The  local  commencement  may  be  seen  by  an 
observer,  and  often  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  commencing  fit,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  commences.  The  local  commencement  of 
the  convulsion  is  usually  in  the  side  of  the  face,  in  the  arm,  or  in  the 
leg.  If  slight,  the  convulsion  may  be  limited  to  the  part  in  which  it 
commences  (partial  convulsion),  and  consciousness  may  not  be  lost 
at  all.  If  more  severe,  the  convulsion  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  side 
on  which  it  commences,  and  consciousness  may  or  may  not  be  lost. 
If  still  more  severe  it  may  extend  to  the  opposite  side,  and  then 
consciousness  is  almost  always  lost.  But  there  is  a  further  distinction 
to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides. 
These  are  involved  in  different  degree  and  order,  according  to  their 
unilateral  or  bilateral  use  (Broadbent,  Hughlings  Jackson)  and 
corresponding  innervation  from  one  or  both  hemispheres  (see  p.  76). 
We  have  seen  that,  in  proportion  as  movements  are  bilateral,  those 
on  the  paralysed  side  escape  in  hemiplegia.  In  the  same  proportion 
those  on  the  sound  side  are  involved  in  convulsion.  The  bilateral 
representation  which  permits  their  escape  in  one  case  ensures  their 
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inTolyement  in  the  ofcher.  Heace  we  may  hare  three  degrees  of 
extension :  (1)  lu  a  slight  unilateral  fit  the  unilateral  muscles  of  one 
side  are  alone  inyolved ;  the  fit  affects  only  the  arm  apd  leg.  (2)  In 
a  more  severe  fit,  in  addition  to  the  unilateral  muscles,  the  bilateral 
muscles  of  both  sides  are  inyolved,  e.  g.  both  sides  of  the  thorax,  and 
sometimes  the  opposite  leg,  the  arm  remaining  free.  (3)  In  a  still 
more  severe  fit  the  opposite  arm  is  also  involved,  or  the  whole  of 
the  second  side.  An  intense  discharge,  of  local  origin,  may  spread  so 
rapidly  as  to  appear  general  from  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  frequency  with  which  fits  due  to  local 
disease  begin  with  a  sensation,  in  the  limbs  or  special  senses,  to  which 
the  motor  spasm  is  added.  The  slightest  fits,  however,  may  consist  of 
the  sensation  only,  and  this  when  the  discharge  occurs  in  the  '*  motor '' 
region.  When  there  is  also  spasm,  the  place  at  which  the  sensation 
begins  (not  the  spasm)  points  to  the  seat  of  instability  in  the  brain. 

Yet  another  distinction  is  necessary.  There  are  muscles  on  the  two 
sides,  which,  together,  have  a  unilateral  action.  These  muscles,  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  78),  are  innervated  from  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
according  to  their  action,  e.  g.  the  muscles  which  move  the  head  and 
eyes  to  the  right  are  innervated  from  the  left  hemisphere.  We  have 
also  seen  that  in  unilateral  paralysis  the  movement  is  lost  by  an 
impairment  of  the  muscles  on  both  sides.  In  a  unilateral  convulsion 
the  spasm  has  a  corresponding  distribution ;  the  head  and  eyes  are 
usually  turned  towards  the  side  convulsed,  by  these  contra-lateral 
muscles,  as  they  may  be  termed.  In  a  fit  which  is  from  the  first 
general,  it  is  common  to  have  the  convulsion  greater  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  with  a  corresponding  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes. 
In  a  fit  in  which  one  side  only  is  at  first  affected,  the  other  side  is 
often  affected  later,  while  the  convulsion  on  the  first  side  is  lessening. 
The  passage  to  the  second  arm  (probably  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
•dischiirge  to  the  opposite  hemisphere)  is  attended  by  a  corresponding 
movement  of  the  head  and  eyes,  which,  turned  at  the  onset  towards 
the  side  first  affected,  are  afterwards  directed  towards  the  second 
side,  when  this  becomes  involved  in  spasm. 

Convulsions  begin  locally  when  the  disease  irritates  a  part  of  the 
brain  in  which  the  centres  for  the  different  parts  are  sufficiently 
separate,  and  chiefly  when  the  disease  is  in  or  near  the  cerebral  cortex, 
in  the  central  (motor)  convolutions  or  paracentral  lobule.  If  the  centre 
is  destroyed,  convulsions  rarely  begin  in  the  part,  which  is  then 
permanently  paralysed.  Hence  convulsions  occur  chiefly  from  disease 
which  partially  damages  the  centres,  or  which  is  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  irritates  them.  When  the  irritation  is  in  the  highest  part  of 
these  convolutions  the  convulsion  usually  begins  at  the  foot ;  when  in 
the  middle,  at  the  hand;  when  in  the  lower  part,  at  the  face,  and  then, 
if  the  disease  is  on  the  left  side,  is  often  associated  with  temporary 
loss  of  speech.  It  is  probable  that  a  similar  differentiation  of  spasm 
may  occur  in  limited  disease  of  the  white  substance  or  internal  capsule, 
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bat  it  ifl  Terj  ancommon  for  conTuIsions  to  restilt  from  diseafie  awaj 
from  motor  nerve-cells.  When  the  conyulsion  begins  in  one  limb,  it 
maj  commence  bj  a  motion  or  a  sensation,  according  as  tho  motor  or 
sensory  elemenU  lead  in  the  discharge.  We  do  not  jet  know  whether 
this  difference  has  a  localising  valne.  Probably  it  has  not.  Disease 
of  the  central  convolutions  may  cause  couTulsions  commonciog  by  a 
sensory  aura.  We  have  seen  that  these  convolutions  have  sensory  as 
well  as  motor  functions.  We  must  at  present  regard  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fit  by  a  sensation  in  the  arm,  leg,  or  face,  as  of  the  same 
diagnostic  value  as  the  commencement  by  motor  spasm. 

In  idiopatbic  epilepsy  special  sense  aursB  are  not  infrequent,  but  in 
organic  brdin  disease  they  are  rare,  but  most  important.  They  signify 
that  the  disease  is  adjacent  to  the  special  sense  centres  in  the  cortex. 
Thus  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere*  a  case  in  which  a  tumour  of  the 
occipital  lobe  caused  a  visual  aura,  and  another  case  in  which  an 
auditory  aura  preceded  convulsions  due  to  a  tumour  which  commenced 
beneath  the  first  temporal  convolution.t  In  a  third  case  a  tumour 
in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  invading 
the  first  temporal  convolution,  caused  convulsions  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  also  began  with  an  auditory  aura  (see  the  chapter  on  Intra- 
cranial Tumours).  The  higher  the  body-heat,  the  more  readily  are 
convulsions  produced.^ 

The  convulsions  that  attend  the  onset  of  a  vaseular  lesion  are 
usually  general,  but  commence  on  the  side  which  is  subsequently 
paralysed,  and  they  may  be  confined  to  this  side,  especially  in  the  case 
of  surface  lesions,  and  they  may  continue  after  hemiplegia  hM 
become  established;  in  deeper  lesions  they  usually  cease  after  the 
onset  of  tbe  paralysis,  and  if  they  continue  tbey  usually  affect  only 
t)ie  un  paralysed  side.  The  late  post-hemiplegic  convulsions  usually 
affect  only  or  chiefly  the  paralysed  8ide. 

Unilateral  or  local  convulsion  often  leaves  behind  it  transient 
weakness  in  the  part  convulsed,  lasting  for  a  few  hours  and  then 
passing  away  (post-convulsive  paralysis).  A  severe  fit  probably  pro- 
duces this  weakness  by  exhausting  the  nerve-elements  (Kobertson, 
Hughlings  Jackson).  But  similar  weakness  often  follows  or  accom- 
panies very  slight  fits,  especially  those  in  which  the  first  (and  some- 
times the  sole)  discharge  is  sensory,  and  it  is  tben  probably  of 
inhibitory  nature.  §  If  tits  succeed  each  other  with  great  frequency 
for  many  days,  this  paralysis  may  persist  during  the  brief  intervals, 
and  be  very  considerable  in  degree,  but  pass  away  rapidly  after  the 
attacks  have  ceased. 

The  great  characteristic,  therefore,  of  the  convulsions  of  organic 
brain  disease  is  their  local  commencement.  ||     A  local  fit,  e.  g,  limited 

•  •  Epilepsy,'  1881,  p.  68.  t  lb.,  p.  70. 

t  See  'Arch,  de  Pbyi.,'  1889.  §  •Epllepiy,'  p.  98. 

11  On  account  of  thmr  caref nl  study  by  Hnghlings  Jsckion  tbey  are  often  ctllsd 
•Jacksonian." 
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to  one  limb,  and  local  commencement  of  a  unilateral  or  general  fit, 
have  the  same  significance.  The  difference  is  of  degree  onlj.  Each 
shows  that  the  discharge  in  the  brain  begins  locally,  and  indicates  a 
local  change  causing  a  persistent  instability  at  the  spot.  But  local 
commencement,  while  it  proves  local  changes  of  nutrition,  does  not 
prove  that  the  disease  is  what  is  called  "  organic/*  t.  e.  such  as  can  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye,  or  even  by  the  microscope.  Such  local 
commencement  is  sometimes  met  with  in  idiopathic  epilepsy,  but  it  is 
very  rare  in  this  form,  in  which  the  common  onset  is  by  a  general 
or  a  visceral  aura,  or  by  initial  loss  of  consciousness.  The  local  com- 
mencement, therefore,  suggesiB  organic  disease,  just  as  the  visceral 
anra  (as  a  sensation  at  the  epigastrium),  or  general  convulsion  without 
any  warning,  tuggestB  idiopathic  epilepsy.  If  the  local  fits  are  very 
slight  and  frequent,  the  probability  that  there  is  organic  disease  Ib 
very  great,  because  there  must  be  an  excessive  degree  of  local  insta- 
bility, unlikely  to  exist  in  idiopathic  epilepsy,  in  which  the  morbid 
state  is  generally  widely  distributed  through  the  brain,  and  the  insta- 
bility is  seldom  confined  to  one  part.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  in  which 
fits  begin  locally,  a  careful  search  must  be  made  for  any  other  indica- 
tion of  organic  disease.  But  repeated  convulsions  from  stationaty 
organic  disease  (in  which  the  discharges  spread  through  the  brain) 
may  induce  a  state  like  that  of  idiopathic  epilepsy.  This  has  a  two- 
fold importance.  (I)  In  diagnosis :  minor  attacks  may  occur,  espe- 
cially when  the  disease  is  in  a  developing  brain,  quite  like  those  of 
the  idiopathic  malady.  (2)  In  treatment :  the  removal  of  the  source 
of  the  discharges  may  not  stop  them ;  they  may  go  on,  proceeding 
from  the  cells  secondarily  affected.  Hence  the  fits,  after  infantile 
hemiplegia,  may  not  be  arrested  by  removal  of  that  part  of  the 
oortex  that  is  diseased. 

Tetanic  aUacka  have  occasionally,  although  rarely,  been  produced  by 
disease  of  the  cerebellum,  or  by  disease  that  exerts  pressure  under  the 
tentorium.  They  may  last  for  hours,  and,  in  the  rigidity  of  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  spine,  bending  backwarks  of  the  head,  and  closure  of 
the  jaws,  may  closely  resemble  paroxysms  of  traumatic  tetanus  It 
is  not  at  present  known  whether  they  originate  from  the  cerebellum 
or  from  the  pons.  Forced  movements  of  the  trunk,  as  a  tendency  to 
rotation,  are  extremely  rare,  and  their  significance  is  mentioned  in  the 
section  on  LocaliBation. 

Syeteraid  conmdsioru  may  occur  in  various  organic  diseases  of  the 
brain,  the  result  of  the  general  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  function. 
Thus  I  have  known  them  to  occur  in  many  cases  of  tumour  of  the 
brain,  in  meningitiB,  in  hemiplegia  (which  also  caused  true  epileptic 
form  convulsions),  and  even  at  the  onset  of  embolic  hemiplegia. 
Their  chief  importance  is  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  may 
mislead  in  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  of  hysteria  should  never  pre« 
vent  ft  careful  search  for  any  indications  of  organic  disease,  and  do 
not  in  any  degree  lessen  the  significance  of  the  latter. 
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St^soRr  SrjfPTOMS. — Loss  of  Sensation  —  Hemianjesthesia.  — 
Disease  of  the  brain  may  impair  or  destroy  seDsation,  both  in  the 
skin,  muscles,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  organs  of  special  sense.  The  affec- 
tion, like  that  of  motion,  is  commonly  unilateral,  the  side  affected 
being  that  opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion.  It  usually  depends  on 
damage  to  the  fibres  which  conduct  sensation,  and  which  probably 
pass  through  the  tegmentum  of  the  pons,  and  certainly  in  that  of  the 
cms,  and  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  hinder  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule  between  the  extremities  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  lenticular 
nucleus,  and  thence  radiate  to  the  central  and  parietal  cortex.  Loss 
of  sensation  is  sometimes  due  to  disease  of  the  cortex  itself,  but  com- 
plete  hemianasstbesia  is  rare  from  such  disease,  because  to  produce  it 
a  lesion  must  be  yerj  extensive.  Some  of  the  sensory  fibres  are  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  optic  thalamus,  perhaps  also  with  the  len- 
ticular nucleus,  but  the  nature  and  functional  significance  of  this 
connection  is  not  yet  understood ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
activity  of  these  ganglia  influences  consciousness,  or  that  their  dis- 
ease causes  any  loss  of  sensation.  Moreover,  outside  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  visual  fibres  pass  near  the 
posterior  extremity  of  this  sensory  tract,  and  then  leave  it  to 
radiate  to  the  occipital  lobes.  Near  this  sensory  portion  of  the 
capsule  also  pass  fibres  from  the  other  nerves  of  special  sense.  These 
special  sense  tracts  have  likewise  undergone  decussation,  although 
that  of  the  optic  nerves  is  incomplete.  Hence  disease  here  may  cause 
loss  of  the  special  senses,  as  well  as  of  common  sensibility  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  affection  of  vision  being  hemianopia.  To  this 
region,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  40),  the  name  "  sensory  cross- way  "  has 
been  given  by  Charcot. 

Thus  in  the  internal  capsule,  a  common  seat  of  disease,  the  paths 
for  motion  and  sensation  are  separate,  but  contiguous.  It  is  common 
for  a  lesion  to  damage  one  much,  and  the  other  but  little  or  not  at  all, 
and  to  produce,  on  the  one  band,  hemiplegia  without,  or  with  only 
slight,  impairment  of  sensation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hemianes- 
thesia with  but  little  motor  weakness,  but  sometimes  with  hemianopia. 
But  an  extensive  lesion  may  damage  both.  Sensory  fibres  seem  to 
reach  the  motor  cortex,  and  it  is  common  for  disease  there  to  cause 
some  impairment  of  sensation,  always  most  marked  in  the  extremity 
of  the  limbs,  and  in  monoplegia  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the  limb 
that  is  weakened.*  Hemi anaesthesia  may  be  of  purely  functional 
origin^  but  such  cases  have  the  associations  described  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Hysteria,"  and  are  especially  characterised  by  the 
co-existence  of  "  crossed  amblyopia "  (q,  v,)  and  the  absence  of 
hemianopia. 

In  ascertaining  the  condition  of  sensation  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
separately  the  various  forms  of  sensibility.     The  method  of  making 

*  See  the  references  on  p.  20;  also  Petri  da,  'Prager  Zeitachr.  f.  Heilk.,'  1881, 
U,  No.  5. 
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this  examination  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  haTe  l^n  already 
described  (vol.  i,  p.  8). 

Besides  the  ordinary  forms  of  sensory  loss  there  is  one  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  directed.  The  patient  may  be  unconscious 
of  the  position  of  a  limb,  on  active  or  passive  movement.  In  brain 
disease  that  causes  this  defect,  the  power  of  active  movement  is  usually 
lost ;  but  if  an  extremity,  e.  g,  the  hand,  is  placed  in  a  given  posture* 
and  the  patient  is  told  to  imitate  this  posture  with  the  other  hand,  he 
may  be  so  far  wrong  as  to  show  that  he  has  a  very  imperfect  percep* 
tion  of  the  posture,  and  this  even  when  there  is  no  demonstrable 
impairment  of  cutaneous  sensibility.  The  band  and  fingers  should 
be  grasped  firmly  by  the  observer,  so  that  the  direction  of  pressurB 
may  not  suggest  the  posture.  The  loss  is  regarded  by  Munk  as  a  loss 
of  the  processes  on  which  "conception  of  posture"  depend,  processes 
that  are,  in  effect,  the  result  of  8ensory  (cutaneous  and  muscular) 
impressions.  The  loss  is  commonly  supposed  to  he  due  to  cortical 
disease,  but  it  may,  as  I  have  seen,  be  very  distinct  when  the  disease 
is  in  the  central  ganglia.  Its  actual  significance  has  yet  to  be 
established  by  clinical  and  pathological  observation.  This  may  be 
said  also  of  the  loss  of  other  sensory  **  conceptions  "  as  distinguished 
from  mere  sensations.  Thus  when  tactile  sensibility,  tested  in  the 
ordinary  way,  seems  to  be  normal,  the  patient  may  be  unable  to 
recognise  the  nature  of  objects  in  contact  with  the  skin,  although  thej 
are  at  once  recognised  when  placed  on  the  unaffected  side. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  loss  of  cuta- 
neous sensibility  may  be  chiefly  on  the  limbs,  and  especially  on  the 
extremities  of  the  limbs,  or  it  may  involve  the  whole  of  one  side, 
including  the  trunk  and  the  head.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  term 
"  bemiansBsthesia  "  is  generally  applied.  The  loss  often  extends  up  to 
the  middle  line,  and  exists  on  the  mucous  membranes  as  well  as  on  the 
skin.  But  it  is  not  always  th\is  complete ;  it  may  be  more  considerable 
in  some  parts  than  in  others,  and  may  even  be  unequally  distributed 
over  different  regions  of  the  trunk.  Nor  does  it  involve  equally  all 
forms  of  sensibility ;  either  touch  or  pain  may  be  chiefly  affected.  It 
is  often  associated  with  impairment  of  the  special  senses,  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  paths  of  special  and  cutaneous  sensibility  are  con- 
tiguous, and  their  cortical  centres  probably  occupy  adjacent  regions  in 
the  outer  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  In  these  cases  vision 
may  be  impaired  either  as  **  hemianopia  "  or  "  crossed  amblyopia,"  the 
significance  of  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  also  in  the  account 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain;  their  characters  will  be 
given  in  the  description  of  affections  of  sight. 

Crossed  anaesthesia  of  limbs  and  face  occurs  only  in  disease  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  pons,  affecting  the  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  one 
side  and  the  path  from  the  limbs  on  the  other.  Bilateral  ansssthesia, 
affecting  the  limbs  on  both  aidesy  may  occur  from  disease  of  the  pons, 
bat  ia  seldom  complete. 
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Sehbobt  ibbitatiov,  pain  in  the  limbs,  is  sometimes  considerable 
when  tbe  disease  involves  the  sensory  tract  and  imperfectly  destroys  it. 
In  some  cases  of  slight  or  transient  hemiplegia,  pains  in  the  limbs  are 
very  severe  during  several  years,  and  there  may  be  complete  hemianopia 
and  some  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility.  The  lesion  has  probably 
destroyed  the  optic  path  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal 
capsule,  and  has  damaged  the  latter  so  as  to  irritate  the  fibres,  but  not 
to  interrupt  conduction.  Numbness,  tingling,  formication,  &c.,  are 
met  with  in  such  cases,  and  they  are  also  common  at  the  onset  of 
acute  lesions  in  this  situation,  as  well  as  in  irrit^rting  disease  of  the 
cortex.  Tingling  may  attend  the  onset  of  local  convulsions  from 
disease  in  or  near  the  motor  convolutions,  and  in  cases  of  tumour  of 
this  region,  the  paralysis  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  much  pain  in 
the  limbs,  increased  by  passive  movements,  and  these  may  excite  con- 
vulsive attacks.  Such  pain  must  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to 
acute  forms  of  inflammation,  sometimes  met  with  in  the  same  cases. 
Pain  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  frequent  when  there  is  disease 
of  its  fibres  or  nucleus,  and  is  often  the  first  symptom  of  such  a  lesion. 
An  instance  is  afforded  by  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  58.  The  spot 
of  softening  near  the  nucleus  of  the  fifth  caused  severe  neuralgic  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve.  Similar  symptoms 
of  irritation  of  the  special  senses  are  met  with  in  disease  of  their 
paths  or  centres,  especially  in  association  with  convulsive  seizures 
(p.  92),  and  are  further  considered  in  the  special  aooount  of  the  nerves 
concerned. 

Hbadaohi. — Pain  in  the  head  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  organic 
brain  disease.  At  the  same  time  it  is  far  more  common  apart  from 
such  disease,  as  a  result  of  what  we  call  *'  functional "  disturbance, 
of  morbid  blood-states,  or  of  gastric  derangement,  &e.  Moreover,  the 
pain  of  neuralgia  in  the  wall  of  the  cranium  often  resembles  the  pain 
of  organic  disease.  Hence  the  mere  occurrence  of  headache  is  of  little 
significance.  Its  character  is  sometimes  suggestive,  and  still  more 
frequently  its  severity ;  but  the  chief  significance  of  pain  in  the  head 
is  derived  from  its  associations.  For  instance,  that  which  is  excited 
only  by  use  of  the  eyes  is  often  due  to  some  error  of  ocular  refraction. 

The  pain  of  organic  disease  varies  much  in  degree.  It  is  sometimes 
intensely  severe,  and  is  usually  constant.  Paroxysmal  exacerbations 
occur,  but  the  pain  does  not  cease  during  the  intervals,  and  it  often 
prevents  sleep.  The  latter  is  an  important  characteristic,  because 
other  forms  of  headache  rarely  keep  the  patient  awake.  The  precise 
character  of  the  pain  varies  much  ;  it  may  be  dull  or  acute,  but  it  is 
almost  always  an  actual  pain.  Cephalic  sensations  other  than  pain, 
such  sensations  as  those  of  *'  pressure,"  **  weight,"  "  creeping,"  Ac., 
seldom  result  from  organic  disease,  while  they  are  common  in  func- 
tional disorders.  It  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  deviation 
from  pain  in  character,  involves  also  deviation  in  significance ;  the  less 
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tnily  painful »  sensation  is,  the  less  important  is  it.  Becollection  of 
this  rale  maj  save  from  many  a  practical  error.  The  pain  of  organic 
disease  is  almost  always  increased  by  whateyer  augments  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  skull,  such  as  effort,  cough,  stooping.  In  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  general,  or  in  the  frontal  or  occipital  region,  or  in  any 
part  of  one  side.  The  disease  causing  the  pain  is  sometimes  in  the 
part  of  the  head  to  which  the  pain  is  referred,  but  there  is  a  dose 
correspondence  between  the  two  only  in  some  cases  of  disease  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  pain  from  disease  beneath  the  tentorium 
is  generally  felt  in  the  occiput  and  back  of  the  neck.  But  frontal 
pain  may  be  due  to  disease  anywhere  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
has  been  known  to  result  eyen  from  cerebellar  disease. 

The  intra-cranial  maladies  that  cause  headache  are  for  the  most  part 
active,  irritating  diseases,  such  as  inflammation,  tumour,  abscess,  and 
the  like.  If  active  growth  and  irritation  cease,  the  pain  usually 
lessens,  and  may  even  be  no  longer  felt,  in  spite  of  the  persistence  of 
the  disease  in  a  stationary  condition.  Diseases  that  increase  intra- 
cranial pressure  without  causing  tissue  irritation,  such  as  internal 
hydrocephalus,  may  also  cause  pain,  but  often  run  an  almost  painless 
course.  These  facts,  together  with  the  readiness  with  which  headache 
occurs  apart  from  organic  disease,  make  it  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  mecbanism  by  which  the  pain  is  caused. 
We  do  not  eyen  know  in  what  structure  the  pain  is  really  produced. 
The  dura  mater  receives  sensory  fibres,  and  when  inflamed  may  unques- 
tionably be  the  seat  of  pain.  Only  sympathetic  fibres  have  been 
traced  into  the  pia  mater,  but  other  organs  which  receive  only  sym* 
pathetic  fibres  may  be  painful  when  inflamed,  and  acute  pain  attends 
meningitis  when  the  dura  mater  is  but  little  affected.  The  cerebral 
substance  seems,  under  normal  conditions,  to  be  destitute  of  sensi- 
bility ;  but  from  this  fact  the  assumption  has  perhaps  been  too  hastily 
made  that  it  cannot  be  the  seat  of  pain  when  diseased.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  normal  sensibility  of  the  peritoneum  would  not 
prepare  us  for  the  intense  pain  of  peritonitis.  In  the  brain,  intense 
pain  may  be  caused  by  small  lesions  which  do  not  come  near  the 
surface. 

Of  the  associations  of  headache  in  organic  disease  (besides  local 
derangement  of  function)  vomiting  and  optic  neuritis  are  especially 
important.  The  vomiting  often  occurs  during  the  severer  paroxysms 
of  pain,  and  patients  sometimes  say  that  the  pain  **  seems  to  make 
them  vomit."  The  association  with  optic  neuritis  is  also  of  great  im» 
portance,  but  is  not  pathognomonic,  since  the  two  occur  together  in 
some  cases  of  anemia  and  of  kidney  disease.  Indeed,  pain  is  sometimes 
absent  in  diseases  in  which  it  is  usually  severe  and  almost  characteristic. 

YsBTiao. — The  word  means,  literally,  a  turning,  and  is  used  to 
designate  either  an  actual  rotation  of  the  patient,  or  a  sensation  of 
rotation,  or  a  sensation  of  movement  in  some  direction  (which  may 
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not  actually  amount  to  a  sense  of  turning),  or  a  correlated  impression 
that  otber  objects  are  moviug.  This  in?olyes  a  lessened  perception  of 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  external  objects,  i.  e,  a  slight  obscu- 
ration of  consciousness.  Hence,  the  corresponding  English  word 
**  giddiness/'  and  still  more  the  looser  term  "  dizziness/'  are  applied 
to  a  slight  dulling  of  consciousness,  not  amounting  to  actual  loss, 
although  there  is  no  sense  of  movement,  objectire  or  subjective.  In 
pure  vertigo  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  consciousness,  although  con- 
sciousness may  be  obscured  at  the  height  of  an  intense  attack. 

Vertigo  is  a  frequent  symptom,  apart  from  organic  disease.  It 
results  from  many  causes,  and  is  therelore  described  more  fully  in  a 
later  part  of  this  volume.  Like  headache,  it  does  not  in  itself  suggest 
intra-cranial  disease,  and  derives  its  significance  chieiiy  from  its  asso- 
ciations. Of  these,  vomiting  has  not  the  significance  which  it  has 
when  associated  with  headache.  Intense  giddiness,  whatever  its 
origin,  usually  causes  vomiting,  and  this  does  not,  therefore,  do  more 
than  emf>hasise  the  fact  that  the  vertigo  was  severe.  This  symptom 
may  be  caused  by  disease  in  almost  any  part  of  the  brain,  and  especially 
by  that  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  most  common  in  lesions  of  the 
cerebellum  and  of  the  pons,  especially  at  the  side  of  the  pons,  involving 
the  nSiddle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  A  lesion  here  sometimes 
<»hU8es  not  only  a  sensation  of  turning,  but  an  actual  rotation.  Whea 
due  to  disease  elsewhere  it  occurs  chiefly  as  a  symptom  of  irritation 
as  part  of  slight  "discharges."  This  association  is  seen  in  epilepsy, 
in  which  vertigo  is  frequently  the  earliest  subjective  indication  of  an 
Attack,  severe  or  slight. 

Mental  Symptoms* — The  mental  functions  of  the  brain  are  fre- 
quently disturbed  in  organic  disease,  and  their  derangement  chiefly 
depends  on  disturbance  of  the  cortex.  Such  disturbance  may,  how- 
ever, be  produced  by  disease  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  by  organic 
changes  in  the  convolutions  themselves.  With  the  much-disputed 
question  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  brain  the  physician  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  recognise  that  mental  manifestations 
and  cerebral  activity  invariably  coincide,  and  that  the  character  of 
cerebral  processes  in  some  way  determines  the  character  of  mental 
processes — in  some  way  determines  mental  states.  The  tendency  of 
advanced  psychology  in  the  present  day  is  to  keep  distinct  the  two 
series  of  phenomena.  In  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  brain  we  are 
concerned  only  with  cerebral  processes.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
chief  terms  available  are  those  of  psychology,  and  we  are  obliged* 
therefore,  to  speak  of  mental  processes  when  all  that  we  need  to 
speak  of,  and  are,  indeed,  j  ustified  in  speaking  of,  are  cerebral  pro- 
cesses. However  undesirable  such  a  confusion  may  be,  it  is  practically 
imavoidable. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  mental  processes,  as  a  result  of  organic 
,teain  disease,  consist  for  the  most  part  in  exaltation,  perfersioui  or 
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defect;  and  these  are  often  combined.  These  changes  may  be  mani« 
fested  bj  loss  of  consciousness,  bj  delirium,  or  by  ohionio  mental 
failure,  and  are  also  seen,  in  a  more  restricted  form,  in  cerebral  affeo* 
tions  of  speech. 

Loss  OT  CoNsoxoirsirxBS. — ^The  highest  general  function  of  the  oon- 
Tolutions  subserves  consciousness,  and  loss  of  consciousness  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  frequent  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease. 
The  terms  "  conscious  "  and  **  consciousness  "  are,  howev^,  used  in 
two  senses :  first,  to  signify  the  subjective  knowledge  of  the  occur* 
rence  of  mental  processes ;  secondly,  to  designate  the  outward  mani« 
festations  of  such  processes.  In  medical  language  the  term  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  latter  sense.  A  patient  is  said  to  be  "^  unconscious,*' 
or  to  have  "  lost  consciousness,'*  when  there  is  no  spontaneous  evi- 
dence of  mental  action,  and  none  can  be  elicited  by  sensory  stimula- 
tion. Hence  the  term  **  insensible  *'  is  often  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Another  confusion  is  introduced  by  the  frequent  relative  use  of  the 
words  "  conscious  of**  in  the  sense  of  cognition  or  knowing.  Thus  a 
delirious  patient  may  be  said  to  be  unconscious  of  what  it  occurring 
around  him,  although  he  is  not  said  to  be  unconscious. 

Loss  of  consciousness  may  occur  suddenly  or  gradually,  and  may 
vary  in  degree,  as  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  statement  that  its  onset 
may  be  gradual  The  variation  may  be  in  the  degree  of  subjective 
consciousness,  or  in  the  external  manifestations  of  consciousness.  It 
is  to  the  latter  that  the  term  *'  partial  loss  of  consciousness**  is  com- 
monly applied,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  in  which  a  patient  seems 
to  be  asleep,  but  opens  his  eyes  for  a  moment  when  spoken  to,  and 
then  relapses  into  his  former  state.  Such  state  of  partial  loss  is 
sometimes  termed  ^*  stupor.**  Complete  loss  of  consciousness,  in  which 
a  patient  cannot  be  roused,  is  termed  **  coma  **  if  it  is  prolonged.  In 
stupor  the  reflex  action  in  the  limbs  is  preserved,  and  may  be  in- 
creased,  the  lower  centres  being  in  an  over-active  state  from  the 
deficiency  of  cerebral  control,  and  the  patient  swallows  automatically 
liquids  placed  in  the  mouth.  In  coma  the  reflex  action  in  the  limbs 
may  be  preserved,  but  it  is  often  lessened  or  lost  in  the  more  severe 
degrees,  the  depressed  condition  of  the  highest  centres  being  appa- 
rently propagated  downwards  to  the  lower.  Swallowing  is  possible 
only  in  the  less  intense  degrees  of  coma.  In  severe  cases  muscular 
tone  throughout  the  body  may  give  place  to  flaccidity,  and  myotatic 
irritability  may  be  lost.  The  pupils  may  be  widely  dilated  or  small : 
In  stupor  they  act  to  light ;  but  in  deep  coma  they  are  motionless,  and 
tbe  con  junctivflB  may  be  touched  without  the  occurrence  of  any  reflex 
contraction  of  the  eyelids.  When  the  reflex  action  of  swallowing  is 
lost,  the  palate  generally  shares  the  muscular  relaxation,  and,  moved 
by  the  respiratory  current  of  air,  causes  a  peculiar  **  stertor,**  which  is 
a  familiar  indication  of  the  depth  of  coma.  Even  the  lespiratoij 
movements  become  lessened,  apparently  in  consequence  of  lowered 
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aotmtj  of  the  respiratoiy  centre;  they  become  shallow,  infrequent, 
and  sometimes  present  other  yariationSy  such  as  the  "  Chejne-Stokes 
rhythm ; "  these  are  described  elsewhere.  The  lessened  respiratory 
movements  do  not  clear  the  air-passages  of  the  secretion  which  aoca- 
mnlates  in  the  tubes,  and  finally  in  the  trachea,  causing  the  f&Kidiar 
*' rattle"  which  is  popularly  and  rightly  recognised  as  a  frequent 
harbinger  of  death. 

Loss  of  consciousness  is  the  result  of  interference  with  the 
highest  functions  of  the  brain,  those  that  are  the  most  readily 
deranged,  and  it  may  be  produced  by  almost  any  one  of  the  morbid 
processes  to  which  the  brain  is  liable.  Chronic  diseases  cause  it  chiefly 
when  they  affect  a  considerable  area  of  the  cortex,  but  it  may  result 
from  sudden  lesions  in  any  part  of  the  brain ;  it  is  then  termed 
•*  apoplexy." 

Loss  of  consciousness  may  be  due,  however,  to  other  causes  than 
organic  disease.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  elements  of  epileptic 
seizures,  and  also  occurs  when  the  action  of  the  nerve-cells  is  inter- 
fered with  by  an  imperfect  sapply  of  blood  (as  in  acute  anssmia  and 
syncope),  when  the  renewal  of  the  blood  is  hindered  by  mechanical 
congestion,  and  also  when  the  blood  conveys  to  the  brain  toxic 
material  that  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  nerve-cells, — material 
either  engendered  within  the  body  (as  in  urssmia),  or  entering  from 
without  (as  in  various  forms  of  poisoning). 

Apoplxxt. — When  coma  comes  on  suddenly  it  is  termed  "apoplexy." 
The  word  means,  by  its  etymology,  a  sinking  off,  and  was  used  by 
the  Greeks,  and  is  still  used,  to  signify  sudden  abolition  of  conscious* 
ness  and  power  of  motion ;  and  this  in  popular  English  also  is  often 
called  a  stroke,^  Cerebral  hssmorrhage  being  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  this  condition,  '' hssmorrhage  into  the  brain"  and  ''apoplexy" 
came  to  be  used  as  synonymous  expressions.  Subsequently  the 
hsdmorrhage  was  itself  spoken  of  as  the  "  apoplexy,"  the  word  being 
thus  used  to  designate  the  pathological  condition  causing  the  sym* 
ptoms  which  it  before  epitomised.  Ultimately  it  was  applied  to  a 
similar  pathological  state  elsewhere,  and  thus  hsamorrhages  into  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  the  spleen,  or  the  retina  were,  and  still  are, 
termed  pulmonary,  splenic,  or  retinal  "  apoplexies."  Such  a  use  of 
the  word  is  alike  needless,  inaccurate,  and  to  be  avoided. 

The  chief  cause  of  apoplexy  is  a  sudden  organic  cerebral  lesion,  and 
Uie  most  effective  is  intra-cranial  hflsmorrhage.  It  may  also  result 
from  laceration  of  the  brain,  from  simple  concussion,  and  also  from 
the  sudden  arrest  of  the  blood -supply  to  a  part  of  the  brain,  whether 
6y  a  dot  brought  from  a  distance  (embolism)  or  formed  at  the  spot 
(thrombosis).    It  probably  results,  in  rare  cases,  from  congestion  of 

*  We  bare  here  a  relio  of  the  sptiitnaliftie  pathology  at  one  time  dotninant. 
tlie  act  of  an  nnseen  executioner  seems  to  be  suggested. 
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the  hnin,  althougb  far  less  freqiieutlj  than  was  eommonlj  supposed.* 
A  similar  condition  may  come  on  in  the  old  without  any  visible  lesion, 
by  which  it  can  be  caused.  This  has  been  termed  "  simple  apoplexy.'* 
In  the  old  the  brain  is  shrunken,  the  conyolutions  are  small,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  occupied  by  serum.  Before  this  fact  was 
recognised,  undue  importance  was  attached  to  this  serum  in  the  cases 
of  "  simple  apoplexy ;"  it  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  condition  was  termed  **  serous  apoplexy,"  a  disease  that  has 
no  real  existence,  although  the  word  is  still  sometimes  to  be  heard  at 
inquests  and  to  be  seen  on  certificates  of  death. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  apoplexy  is  sudden  and  prolonged  loss 
of  consciousness,  not  due  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  The  onset 
may  be  so  sudden  that  the  patient,  without  warning,  falls  insensible, 
as  if  *'  struck  down  *'  by  some  unseen  hand.  Sometimes  it  is  attended 
with  a  convulsion.  Occasionally  it  is  slow  and  gi-adual,  occupying 
many  hours  in  development  (•'  ingravescent  apoplexy  ").  The  face 
may  be  flushed  or  pale,  but  it  is  rarely  very  psde.  The  heart  and 
arteries  beat,  often  with  greater  force,  and  sometimes  less  frequently 
than  normal.  The  condition  is  that  of  coma,  already  described.  lo 
a  case  of  moderate  severity  the  reflex  action  soon  returns,  and  the 
patient,  after  a  few  hours,  presents  some  indication  of  returning  con- 
sciousness, may  make  some  movement,  and  may  open  his  eyes  when 
spoken  t*.  On  the  other  hand,  in  severe  cases  the  coma  may  continue 
and  deepen  in  intensity,  and  the  patient  dies,  usually  from  the  inter- 
ference with  breathing  described  in  the  account  of  coma,  less  com- 
monly from  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  Occasionally  death 
occurs  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  less  (see  **  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage"). 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  there  is  only  this  general  loss  of  cere- 
bral function,  uniformly  distributed,  and  gradually  deepening  or 
passing  away.  Much  more  commonly  the  symptoms  of  a  local  cere- 
bral  lesion  are  added  to  those  of  apoplexy.  Such  symptoms— uni- 
lateral weakness  or  convulsion — may  precede  the  loss  of  consciousness, 
or  they  may  be  recognised  during  tbe  attack  by  the  indications  men- 
tioned on  p.  78.  As  recovery  takes  place,  these  symptoms  become 
more  and  more  distinct,  and  the  patient  may  be  found  to  have  lost  the 
use  of  language. 

In  ingravescent  apoplesey  the  commencement  of  the  cerebral  mischief 
may  be  marked  by  symptoms  of  general  shock.  There  is  commonly 
pain  in  the  head,  and  there  may  be  other  local  symptoms.  In  the 
course  of  some  hours,  or  rarely  a  day  or  two,  consciousness  gradually 
becomes  impaired,  and  coma  comes  on  and  deepens.  This  form  of 
apoplexy,  first  described  by  Abercrombie,  is  usually  due  to  a  slowly  iu- 
creasingcerebral  hemorrhage;  the  local  symptoms  may  indicate  its  seat. 

*  Tbe  possibility  of  congestive  apoplexy  has  been  denied  on  theoretical  grounds, 
bat  tbe  clinical  eridence  of  its  occurrence  is  strong.  See  the  chapter  on  "Hj* 
pernmia." 
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The  temperature  in  cerebral  apoplexy  iq  at  first  lowered,  but  usually 
the  fall  is  small,  and  is  succeeded,  after  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
by  a  rise.  Its  exact  course  varies  coDsideraLIy  according  to  the  cause 
of  the  apoplexy,  and  will  be  described  in  the  account  oi  the  several 
lesions.  An  important  exception  to  the  initial  fall  is  presented  by 
some  cases  of  a  sudden  lesion  of  the  pons  or  medulla,  in  which  the 
temperature  at  once  begins  to  rise,  and  may  attain  a  hypexpyrexial 
elevation  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours. 

The  mechanism  by  which  apoplexy  is  immediately  produced  has 
been  much  debated.  The  state  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  clot  on  the  rest  of  the  brain,  either  influencing  directly 
the  cerebral  tissue,  or  pressing  on  and  emptying  its^  capillaries 
(Niemejer).  That  such  pressure  is  exerted  by  a  large  hssmorrhage  is 
unquestionable.  That  an  increase  of  the  intra-cranial  pressure  will 
cause  loss  of  consciousness  is  also  certain.  A  dog  becomes  unconscious 
when  there  is  a  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  equal  to  a  column 
of  mercury  130  mm.  high.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  intensity 
of  apoplexy  is  due  in  part  to  this  cause.  But  this  will  not  explain 
the  occurrence  of  the  symptom  in  small  hsBmorrbages,  by  which  no 
general  pressure  is  exerted,  or  not  more  than  is  at  once  relieved  by 
the  displacement  of  the  mobile  fluid  which  surrounds  the  vessels. 
It  will  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy  in  laceration  of  the  brain, 
or  the  early  loss  of  consciousness  in  severe  hadmorrhage,  in  which,  as 
Jaccoud  insists,  it  should,  if  merely  due  to  pressure,  be  a  late  rather 
than  an  early  symptom.  Moreover,  it  will  not  explain  the  apoplexy 
which  results  from  the  sudden  closure  of  a  large  vessel,  a  lesion  tbat 
involves  no  increase  in  the  intra-cranial  pressure.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  these  considerations,  and  from  the  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  recognisable  brain  lesion,  that  the  increase  of  intra-cranial 
pressure  is  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  the  chief  causal  element. 
Apart  from  this  the  element  common  to  all  cases  of  apoplexy 
from  organic  disease  is  the  suddenness  of  the  lesion.  Hence  it 
hKs  been  generally  recognised  that  one  mechanism  of  sudden  apo- 
plexy must  be  an  arrest  of  function  in  the  cortex  (**  inhibition  *'  in 
current  phraseology)  by  the  irritation  of  the  sudden  lesion.  The 
more  suddenly  the  lesion  is  produced,  the  more  energetic  will  be  this 
influence;  the  more  gradual  the  lesion,  the  slighter  the  inhibition. 
It  may  thus  be  absent  at  the  onset  of  a  slow  haemorrhage.  The 
increase  in  the  intra-cranial  pressure  is  effective  cliiefly  in  haemorrhage; 
it  develops  gradually,  and  doubtless  intensifies  and  maintains  the 
coma  in  severe  cases,  and  is  the  reason  why  this  is  deeper  and  more 
prolonged  in  hsBmorrhage  than  in  vascular  occlusion.  Moreover, 
pressure  is  most  effective  when  rapidly  developed.  Duret  has  shown 
that  compression  slowly  applied  has  to  be  ten  times  as  gteat  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  when  it  is  sudden.  In  slow  haemor- 
rhage,  pressure  may  be  the  chief  mechanism,  but  the  amount 
of  haemorrhage  has  to  be  greater;  and  hence  when  consciousness 
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18  lost  in  such  cases,  the  patient  rapidly  passes  into  a  state  of  great 
danger. 

Although  apoplexy  is  merely  a  symptom,  and  not  an  independent 
disease  of  the  brain,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  more  important 
elements  of  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  condition.  From  the 
nnconscionsness  due  to  cardiac  syncope^  apoplexy  is  easily  distinguished. 
In  the  former  the  heart's  action  fails,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  imper- 
ceptible, the  face  is  very  pale,  the  respiration  may  be  sighing  and 
irregular,  reflex  action  is  rarely  abolished,  and  the  sphincters  are  not 
relaxed. 

From  the  seyeral  forms  of  toxssmia  the  diagnosis  is  often  easy, 
sometimes  extremely  difficult,  and  often  most  important.  It  is  easy 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  preceded  or 
accompan'ed  by  those  of  a  lo(*al  cerebral  lesion ;  or  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  of  poisoning  is  clear,  or 
the  symptoms  of  toxemia  unmistakable.  Where  there  are  no  local 
symptoms,  and  where  no  guiding  history  is  to  be  obtained,  the  dia- 
gnosis is  difficult,  but  a  correct  opinion  may  commonly  be  formed  by 
an  attentive  comparison  of  the  symptoms  present.  There  may  be,  as 
just  observed,  indirect  evidence  of  toxaamia ;  the  breath  may  smell 
of  opium  or  alcohol;  the  urine  may  contain  albumen.  But  albu« 
minuria  or  a  smell  of  S[)irits  may  mislead.  Cerebral  hssmorrhage 
often  occurs  after  drinking ;  spirit  is  frequently  given  to  a  person  in 
a  fit.  A  smell  of  spirit  must  therefore  only  be  allowed  weight  iu  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  cerebral  mischief.  So,  too,  albumen  is 
always  present  in  the  urine  in  ursemia,  but  it  is  also  very  frequently 
present  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Alone,  this  evidence  of 
Bright's  disease  is  of  little  value,  unless  there  is  general  oedema  and 
the  patient  is  young;  then  urssmia  is  more  probable  than  vascular 
degeneration  and  cerebral  haemorrhage.  But  with  other  symptoms 
that  indicate  uremic  poisoning,  albuminuria  is  conclusive.  Hence 
the  a^e  of  the  patient  is  an  important  element  in  the  diagnosis.  Late 
life  is  in  favour  of  brain  disease.  The  history  of  a  fall  or  blow  on  the 
head  adds  weight  to  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  mischief. 

The  character  of  the  coma  will  sometimes  guide.  In  uremia,  and 
commonly  in  alcoholism,  it  is  less  profound  than  in  cerebral  disease. 
The  patient  can  be  roused,  at  least  partially.  In  apoplexy,  in  opium 
poisoning,  and  in  the  most  intense  alcoholic  poisoning,  the  coma  may 
be  profound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  with  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage may  sometimes  be  roused  to  answer  questions.  This  is  still  more 
frequently  the  case  in  cerebral  softening.  Violent  struggling  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  drink.  The  mode  of  onset  is  important.  In  apoplexy  it  is 
usually  sudden  ;  in  uremia  it  is  usually  slow.  The  uremic  patient  be« 
comes  first  drowsy,  then  comatose.  But  with  convulsions,  uremic  coma 
may  come  on  suddenly.  The  onset  of  tlie  coma  of  opium  and  alcohol 
poisoning  is  also  slow.  Ingravescent  apoplexy  is  of  deliberate  onsets 
but  once  developed  a  profound  degree  of  coma  is  quickly  reached. 
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Gkneral  conTulsions  at  tbe  onset  exdnde  drimkenoess,  and  alfo 
opium  poisoning,  while  thej  favour  urflemia.  Apoplexy  sometimes 
commences  with  a  convulsioD,  and  if  the  conTulsion  is  unilateral,  it 
is  strong  eyidence  of  brain  disease.  Bigiditj  of  limbs,  or  local  mus- 
cular twitching  during  the  coma,  is,  if  constant  in  seat,  in  favour  of 
cerebral  mischief ;  if  variable  in  position,  it  is  in  favour  of  uramia. 
Post-epileptic  coma  is  of  course  preceded  by  a  eonvulsion,  and  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

The  state  of  the  pupils  is  alone  of  litUe  importance.  Oreat  oon« 
traction  occurs  in,  and  suggests  opium  poisoning,  but  it  is  also  present 
in  hfiBmorrhacre  into  the  pons  YaroliL  The  pupils  may  be  normal  or 
dilated  in  ur«aiia,  in  alcoholic  or  opium  poisoning,  and  in  apoplexy. 
Inequality  of  pupils,  a  unilateral  symptom,  points  to  brain  mischief. 
The  retina  should  be  examined,  since  the  presence  of  albuminuric  re- 
tinitis, in  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  a  localised  cerebral  lesion,  points 
strongly  to  ursBmia.  But  in  normal  sleep  the  pupils  are  usually  small, 
and  the  eyeballs  often  diverge  and  may  not  correspond  in  position. 

Lastly,  the  temperature  should  be  noted.  In  orssmia  there  is  per- 
sistent uniform  depression ;  in  cerebral  lesions  the  initial  depression 
is  succeeded  by  a  rise  to  a  point  above  the  normaL  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  temperature  may  be  raised  in  uremia  by  some 
local  inflammation,  such  as  pneumonia.  I  have  known  this  to  canse 
an  error  in  diagnosis.  Hence  it  is  most  important  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  thorough. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  ea%$e  of  cerebral  apoplexy  will  be 
described  more  fully  under  the  heads  of  '*  Cerebral  Congestion," 
''HflBmorrhage,"  and  "  Softening.*'*  **  Simple  apoplexy  "  cannot  be 
diagnosed  during  life,  since  freedom  from  the  symptoms  of  a  local 
lesion  does  not  afford  ground  for  inf ernng  that  there  is  no  such  lesion. 
The  prognosis  and  treatment  of  the  condition  are  those  of  the  lesions 
causing  it,  and  are  described  in  the  account  of  those  diseases. 

Delibixtm. — ^Instead  of  arrest  of  the  manifestation  of  mental  pro- 
cesses these  may  be  perverted,  and  the  perversion  may  be  manifested 
in  speech  or  action.    This  condition  is  termed  delirium. 

The  characteristic  of  healthy  mental  processes  is  that  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  actual  sensory  impressions  of  the  present  or  with 
tbe  memoiy  of  those  of  the  past.  In  delirium  this  concord  is  lost. 
Mental  processes  cease  to  correspond  to  reality.  There  are  false  ideas 
— "  delusions ;"  or  sensory  images  arise  without  sensory  impressions 
— "  hallucinations ;"  or  actual  sensory  impressions  excite  erroneous 
sensory  images — *'  illusions,"  which  may  or  may  not  seem  to  the  patient 
to  be  true.t    The  condition  of  delirium  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 

*  A  reader  who  desires  a  description  of  the  general  diagnotie  of  the  eaiias  ol 
apoplexy  will  find  it  In  my  lectures  on  '  DiagDOsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.' 

t  These  three  terms  have  been  variously  used  by  ditferent  writers  on  mental 
disease,  and  the  resulting  confusion  haa  been  Increased  by  itill  greater  Tariety  of 
use  in  non-medical  writings,  and  of  definition  in  dictionaries.    The  term  ** illusion*' 
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which  constitutes  insanity,  bat  the  tenn  ''delirium  **  is  usniillj  con- 
fined to  the  acate  mental  derangement  that  occurs  as  a  consequence 
of  organic  brain  disease,  of  pyrexia,  of  toxsBmic  conditions,  or  of  inani* 
tion.  In  these  conditions  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a  symptom  is 
otherwise  recognisable.  The  similar  mental  state  which  occurs  apart 
from  these  conditions,  and  which  constitutes  the  sole  eyidenoe  of 
disease,  is  regarded  as  ''insanity/'  Delirium  is  due  to  brain  disease 
much  less  frequently  than  to  toxsmic  states. 

Delirium  may  be  ^*  quiet "  or  *'  active."  In  quiet  delirium  there 
are  delusions  and  hallucinations  (especially  of  sight)  which  dominate 
the  patient's  ideas.  He  does  not  recognise  his  friends,  mistakes 
inanimate  objects  for  persons,  animals,  &c.,  and  often  talks  almost 
continuously,  but  usually  in  m  low  monotonous  voice,  with  words 
imperfectly  finished,  so  that  considerable  attention  may  be  needed  to 
ascertain  what  is  said — a  condition  which  is  aptly  termed  '*low, 
muttering  delirium/'  On  the  other  hand,  in  ''  active  delirium  "  the 
patient  tries  to  act  according  to  his  erroneous  ideas ;  he  may  insist  on 
getting  out  of  bed,  going  downstairs  or  out  of  doors,  and  may  even, 
under  the  guidance  of  some  delusion,  jump  out  of  a  window,  or 
commit  suicide  in  some  other  way. 

Although  the  general  elements  of  delirium  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  mental  derangement  termed  insanity,  yet  certain  common 
features  of  insanity  are  rarely  seen  in  delirium.  Such  are  the 
extreme  and  persistent  emotional  depression  of  melancholia,  the 
exaggeration  of  idea  which  characterises  some  cases  of  gene'tal  para- 
lysis of  the  insane,  the  outrageous  delusions  of  personal  identity  met 
with  in  the  latter  and  in  some  cases  of  chronic  insanity ;  and,  lastly, 
the  rhetorical  loquacity  of  acute  mania  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
rare  in  symptomatic  delirium* 

Among  organic  brain  diseases  that  cause  this  symptom,  the  most 
frequent  are  meningitis,  cerebritis,  tumours,  multiple  or  extensive 
softening,  and  multiple  or  diffuse  degeneration  (e.  g.  sderoses). 

if  widely  used,  and  It  certainlj  needed,  to  expreet  erroneom  senaory  conceptioDS  in 
which  the  error  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  aenae  Impreasion  itself,  and  is  or  maj 
be  reoogniaed.  Thus  the  impression  of  relief  in  the  stereoscopic  image  is  an  illusion. 
It  is  mainly  in  this  sense  that  the  word  has  been  wade  by  Sully  the  title  of  a  book 
(' Ulasions,'  Intemat.  Scientific  Series).  In  this  sense  the  word  waa  need  by  Bacon 
and  by  Pope^  and  the  nae  oorreaponds  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  "a 
deception."  If  used  in  connection  with  morbid  mental  states  it  should  be  confined 
to  false  ideas  and  images,  the  falseness  of  which  the  patient  recognises ;  for  these 
a  word  is  needed,  and  some  writers  have  thus  limited  it.  *'  Hallucination  "  by  its 
deriTstion  is  associated  with  mental  disease,  and  may  conveniently  be  restricted,  aa 
was  suggested  by  Esquirol,  to  **  sensations  perottved  at  a  time  when  there  are  no 
appropriate  external  objects  to  excite  them."  This  also  is  not  inconsistent  with  old 
usage.  "  If  vision  be  abolished,  it  is  called  eacitas,  or  blindness ;  if  depraved  and 
receives  Its  objects  erroneously,  hallucination"  (Sir  J.  Browo,*  Vulgar  Errors,*  1646). 
The  use  of  ''delusion"  to  designate  erroneous  ideas,  and  not  merely  erroneous 
sensory  perceptions,  also  agrees  with  the  common  use  of  the  word,  but  it  is  a  term 
of  more  general  application  than  the  others. 
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There  is  little  in  tbe  mere  character  of  the  delirium  to  indicate 
^hich  of  its  many  causes  is  at  work.  In  toxic  delirium,  especiallj 
that  due  to  acute  alcoholism,  there  is  often  conspicuous  tremor  of  the 
hands  and  face,  and  there  are  usually  the  visual  hallucinations  that 
have  furnished  a  familiar  metaphor  by  which  it  is  popularly  known. 
Chronic  alcoholic  delirium  may  present  none  of  these  characteristics. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  distinction  between  the  delirium  due  to 
pyrexia,  and  that  symptomatic  of  organic  brain  disease.  If  delirium 
is  the  sole  nervous  symptom,  it  can  only  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
brain  disease  when  the  temperature  is  normal,  or  at  least  is  not 
raised  more  than  one  or  two  degrees.  Those  who  have  indulged 
excessively  in  alcohol  may  indeed  be  rendered  delirious  by  a  slight 
degree  of  pyrexia,  afid  the  delirium  is  then  of  complex  origin ;  but  in 
tbe  sober,  pyrezial  delirium  scarcely  ever  occurs  unless  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  101°.  In  the  presence,  therefore,  of  sufficient  fever  to 
account  for  delirium,  we  are  not  justified  in  assigning  it  to  a  primaiy 
disease  of  the  brain  unless  other  symptoms  of  such  disease  are  present. 
These  may  be  extremely  varied  in  character,  but  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  headache.  As  Sir  William  Jenner  insisted  forty  years 
ago,  the  headache  of  fever  ceases,  as  a  rule,  when  the  delirium  comes 
on,  and  if  the  two  co-exist  there  is  probably  encephalic  disease. 
Other  significant  symptoms  are  persistent  vomiting,  spasm  or  rigidity 
in  limbs  or  neck,  inequality  of  pupil,  strabismus  or  diplopia,  and 
optic  neuritis.  Optic  neuritis  now  and  then  succeeds  an  acute  specific 
fever  (especially  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers),  but  it  does  not  come  on 
during  the  height  of  the  disease.  In  other  cases  the  early  symptoms 
of  the  disease  afford  important  help  in  estimating  the  significance  of 
delirium.  If  delirium  distinctly  precedes  fever,  it  has  evidently  the 
same  significance  as  if  it  exists  alone.  If  it  succeeds  a  period  of  initial 
unconsciousness,  or  a  convulsion,  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  it  a 
primaiy  intra-cranial  cause.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
acute  specific  diseases  in  children,  in  which  a  convulsion  may  occur 
at  the  onset ;  but  the  nature  of  such  cases  is  usually  clear. 

Obvious  as  these  rules  may  seem,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  their 
practical  importance.  The  neglect  of  them  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
frequent  source  of  error.  In  many  instances,  typhoid  fever,  or 
catarrhal  febricula  in  children,  has  been  thought  to  be  tubercular 
meningitis,  because  undue  weight  had  been  assigned  to  the  delirium. 
Grosser  errors,  indeed,  are  not  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  opposite  mistake.  The  combination  of 
delirium  and  pyrexia  must  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  malady  until  the  observer  is  satisfied  that  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  nerve  disturbance  for  which  a  blood-state  will  not 
account.  The  records  of  every  fever  hospital  will  show  how  often 
acute  brain  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  a  specific  fever,  because  the 
pyrexia  has  been  allowed  to  obscure  tbe  significance  of  other  indica- 
tions of  nerve  disturbance. 
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SiMPLB  MENTAL  FAiLTTBE  is  indicated  first  and  chiefly  hj  defect  of 
wiemoryt  "amnesia"  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  a 
physical  side  to  memory  as  to  other  mental  processes.  All  functional 
action  of  nerve- elements  is  attended  by  molecular  changes  in  them, 
and  never  leaves  their  nutrition  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
before.  A  state  is  left,  for  a  time,  in  which  the  same  functional 
action  occurs  more  readily ;  there  is  a  diminution  of  resistance  in  the 
combination  of  nerve-elements  concerned,  and  this  residual  dispon- 
tion  is  increased  by  repetition.  This  constitutes  tbe  basis  of  motor 
training,  in  which  facility  in  performing  complex  actions  is  acquired 
by  practice.  Such  actions  are  learned  by  a  sort  of  motor  memory, 
which  enters  but  little  into  the  region  of  consciousness.  A  similar 
condition  appears  to  constitute  the  physical  basis  of  memory,  pro- 
perly so  called.  During  various  mental  processes,  combinations  of 
nerve-cells  are  in  action,  which  differ  according  to  the  diversity  of 
these  processes ;  and  the  residual  disposition  to  act  in  the  same  way, 
in  the  same  combination  and  degree,  renders  possible  a  perfect  revival 
of  the  original  activity,  and  on  the  side  of  miud  a  memory  of  a  past 
image. 

Thus  there  is  probably  no  special  faculty  of  memory,  physical  or 
psychical,  apart  from  the  general  cerebral  and  intellectual  processes. 
There  is,  however,  or  seems  to  us  to  be,  a  peculiar  power  of  voluntary 
revival  of  these  processes,  which  is  popularly  termed  "  recollection/* 
and  for  which  we  have  no  better  scientific  name. 

The  diseases  of  the  brain  that  affect  memory  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  comprehend  general  impairment  of  cerebral  nutrition,  as  by  an 
acute  fever,  severe  mental  shock,  and  especially  peculiar  functional 
conditions,  such  as  the  trance  state  of  hysteria.*  It  is  affected 
also  by  organic  diseases  that  damage  the  nutrition  of  the  cortex,  as 
meningitis,  extensive  local  lesions,  haemorrhage,  softening,  tumour ; 
these  often  indirectly  impair  the  function  of  a  more  extensive  area 
than  is  structurally  damaged.  Loss  of  memory  results  also  from 
various  degenerative  processes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  classed  as 
forms  of  insanity,  e.f.  senile  dementia  and  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane. 

The  defect  may  be  seen  only  in  the  inability  to  retain  new  impres- 
sions,  although  those  acquired  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  svmptoms  may  be  preserved.  More  frequently  the  loss  is 
retrospective  as  well  as  present,  and  it  is  usually  the  later  processes 
that  cannot  be  revived,  the  receut,  not  the  remote,  past  that  is  for- 
gotten. The  loss  may  extend  back  for  a  few  days,  or  for  months  or 
years.  This  is  often  seen  in  degenerative  diseases  of  the  brain ;  in 
senile  amnesia,  for  instance,  the  events  of  early  life  may  be  vividly 
remembered,  and  those  of  later  years  be  lost,  and  thus  we  have  the 
Anomaly  that  ''the  new  perishes,  the  old  endures"   (Bibot).    A 

*  Several  remarkable  cases  of  complete  loss  of  memory  after  such  attacka  have 
tieea  recorded  (see  Carpenter, '  Brain/  voL  i). 
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clergyman  once  came  under  mj  notice  who  had  lost  all  memory  of 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  maintained,  with  conAistent 
pei-versity,  that  his  age,  length  of  parish  work,  Ac.,  were  just  twenty 
years  less  than  they  really  were.  In  rare  cases,  in  which  lost  memory 
has  heen  regained,  recovery  has  occurred  in  the  reverse  order,  from 
the  past  towards  the  present  Thus  a  man,  after  an  accident^  had 
forgotten  entirely  the  events  of  the  three  preceding  days,  and  each 
day  was  successively  remembered  until,  at  last,  the  accident  itself 
was  recalled.*  It  is  said  that  in  the  lostf  of  memory  the  more  special 
acquisitions  are  first  lost,  the  most  general  are  preserved  longest. 
This  is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  words,  among  which  proper  names 
are  first  lost  and  then  nouns,  and  then  names  of  qualities.  In  more 
geueral  loss  of  memory  the  order  is  dif&cult  to  trace.  Loss  of  memory 
is  sometimes  partial,  ue.  there  is  considerable  or  complete  loss  of 
some  class  of  ideas,  as,  for  instance,  of  a  foreign  language.  These 
cases,  although  curious,  are  of  little  interest  from  a  medical  point  of 
view. 

Another  symptom  of  mental  failure,  with  which  indeed  the  loss  of 
memory  is  closely  connected,  is  deficient  power  of  attention — that  is, 
the  deficient  power  of  excluding  from  the  domain  of  consciousness  all 
but  one  subject.  This  is  often  mistaken  for  failure  of  memory :  in 
hypochondriasis,  for  instance,  there  is  often  thought  to  be  defect  of 
memory  when  there  is  only  defective  use  of  memory  owing  to  inability 
to  exclude  from  consciousness  the  physical  sensations,  Ac.,  that 
distress  the  patient.  Closely  connected  with  loss  of  memory  is  inco- 
herence of  ideas*  Instead  of  the  definite  sequence  of  mental  pro- 
cesses that  we  recognise  as  normal,  one  mental  image  excites  another 
by  some  accidental  association  (as  word-resemblance),  which  would 
be,  in  health,  subordinated  to  logical  sequence.  Often  the  connec- 
tions that  determine  the  morbid  sequence  are  so  subtle  as  to  evade 
detection.  This  incoherence  of  idea  is  portrayed  in  language.  It  is 
conspicuous  in  delirium,  and  is  also  frequent  in  simple  mental  failure. 

Defects  in  the  moral  sense  are  also  common  symptoms  of  mental 
failure,  although  not  always  present.  A  slight  defect  may  show  itself 
only  in  a  want  of  sense  of  propriety.  Such  defects  are  relative 
rather  than  absolute,  and  must  be  measured  by  their  deviation  from 
the  normal  conduct  of  the  individual.  Many  actions — such,  for 
instance,  as  spitting  about  a  room — would  be  more  distiuctly  patho- 
logical in  a  man  of  refinement  than  in  an  ill-mannered  man  of  the 
lower  classes.  Some  actions  are  unequivocal  in  their  significance,  as 
when  a  patient  deliberately  micturates  on  the  floor,  or  exposes  himself 
indecently,  without  perceiving  the  impropriety  of  the  action.  Urine 
and  stools  are  often  passed  into  the  bed,  in  cases  of  brain  disease,  in 
consequence  of  mental  failure,  when  there  is  no  incompetence  of  the 
sphincters.  This  always  indicates  a  considerable  depth  of  mental 
change,  often  much  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Hence  th« 
*  Kdmpfen,  quoted  by  Bibot, '  Diseases  of  Memory,'  p.  123« 
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symptom  is  of  grave  significance,  and  always  of  such  practical  impor- 
tance tHat  its  significance  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 

Another  class  of  actions  which  result  from  mental  defect  are 
offences  against  morality  and  propiietj,  and  these  often  seem  to 
depend  less  on  want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  action*  than 
on  the  absence  of  motive  to  avoid  it.  They, occur  chiefly  in  the  defi- 
nitely  "  insane,"  rather  than  in  the  subjects  of  organic  brain  disease. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  children  with  slight  mental  defect 
the  absence  of  natural  shyness,  and  the  difficulty  of  producing  any 
deterrent  sense  of  wrong  or  shame,  often  afford  more  conspicuous 
indications  of  the  mental  deficiency  than  actual  lack  of  intellectual 
processes.  The  children  are  unabashed  by  the  presence  of  strangers, 
and  are  disobedient^  mischievous,  meddlesome,  wantonly  injuring 
their  playthings,  and  even  their  playmates.  The  absence  of  shyness 
often  leads  to  a  pseudo-precocity  which  fond  parents  take  to  be  the 
dawn  of  genius. 

AwrmcnoNB  or  fipsscjr.*— -Speech  is  deranged  in  various  ways  by 
disease  of  the  brain.  The  process  of  articulation  is  immediately 
influenced  by  a  mechanism  of  nerve-nuclei  situated  in  the  pons  and 
medulla,  but  these  are  excited  to  action  by  centres  in  the  cerebral 
cortex.  Thus  there  are  higher  and  lower  nervous  mechanisms ;  the 
former  is  cerebral,  the  latter  bulbar.  Wh;3n  there  is  disease  of  the 
lower  mechanism,  the  elements  of  speech  are  correct  in  number  and 
order,  but  their  form  is  imperfect ;  there  is  defective  articulation.  In 
disease  of  the  higher  mechanism  the  form  of  the  elements  of  speech  may 
be  correct^  but  they  are  defective  in  number  and  arrangement.  There 
is,  however,  one  condition  in  which  disease  of  the  cerebrum  interferes 
with  articulation, — ^when  the  disease  involves  the  structures  concerned 
iu  both  hemispheres.  One*sided  disease,  either  of  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  or  the  path  from  it,  may  interfere  with  articulation  for  a  time* 
but  the  loss  soon  passes  away,  because  it  is  soon  compensated  by  the 
other  hemisphere.  The  most  important  movements  are  bilateral,  and, 
like  other  bilateral  movements,  can  be  excited  from  either  hemisphere. 
But  symmetrical  disease  of  both  hemispheres,  if  it  involves  the  centres 
or  paths  for  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech,  may  permanently  derange 
or  abolish  articulation.     The  condition  is  termed  '*  pseudo-bulbar 

*  The  most  important  writhigi  on  the  rabject  of  defects  of  ipeech  are  thoro  of 
TrODMeaa  hi  his  'Clinique  m^dicale'  (lect  iriii,  p.  218,  of  Bazire's  translation); 
Bastiaa,  'Med.-Chir.  Rev./  January  and  April,  1869;  Broadbent,  <Med.-Chir. 
Tnnf.,'  1872,  vol.  ly;  Bateman,  *0n  Aphasia,'  London,  1870,  2nd  edit.,  1891  (a 
thongbtfnl  and  eomprehennvs  treatise) ;  HnghUngs  Jackson,  in  many  placet,  but 
espedaliy  in  'Brain/  vols,  i  and  ii|  Wernicke,  'Der  Aphasische  Symptomen- 
Complex,'  Breslaa,  1874 1  Kossmanl'i  article  in  Ziemssen's  '  Cyclopedia '  (vol.  xir 
of  tho  American  translation) ;  and,  during  the  last  five  years,  a  series  of  writers 
too  nmBMrooa  to  mention,  the  most  important  of  whose  papers  will  be  found  pub- 
lished or  abstracted  in  the  'Nenrologisches  Centralblatt '  and  'Cent.  fOr  Nerven« 
heilkimde.' 
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paralysis/*  from  the  close  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  effect  of 
disease  of  the  medulla. 

Djifsotb  of  Abticulatiov. — The  changes  in  articulation  that  result 
from  disease  of  the  medulla  and  loiter  part  of  the  pons,  varj  from  a 
slight  imperfection  to  a  loss  so  complete  as  to  leave  onlj  laryngeal 
tones  to  represent  articulate  speech.  This  defect  is  termed  anarlhria 
or  dyaarthria.  Considerable  loss  is  usually  associated  with  obvious 
palsy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  articulation.  The  most  important 
effects  of  such  definite  paralysis  are  these :  in  paralysis  of  the  lips 
the  labial  consonants,  which  depend  on  precise  closure  of  the  lips»  are 
defectiye ;  p,  5>  and  m  are  transformed  into/  and  «.  In  palsy  of  the 
tongue  the  linguals  I  and  I  are  imperfectly  pronounced,  and  tend  to 
become  y  and  ih.  Palsy  of  the  palate  not  only  gives  an  undue  nasal 
resonance  to  the  voice,  but  impairs  the  pronunciation  of  the  explosive 
labials  jp  and  h,  because  the  ps^noy  of  thenares  prevents  the  needful 
compression  of  the  air  in  the  mouth ;  and  these  explosives  are,  there- 
fore, transformed  into  the  continuous  labial  m. 

In  slighter  and  less  defined  disease  of  the  bulbar  mechanismy  ter- 
minal or  subordinate  consonants  and  syllables  are  imperfectly  pro- 
nounced, irrespective  of  their  character,  and  are  often  run  together 
or  elided  in  what  is  termed  ^  confluent "  or  **  elisive  '*  articulation. 
Sometimes  consonants  that  require  delicately  adjusted  muscular  action 
are  omitted,  or  easier  sounds  are  substituted,  and  occasionally  con- 
sonants are  unintentionally  repeated.  The  r  is  especially  a  source  of 
stumbling  to  these  patients ;  and  words  or  sentences  containing  this 
consonant  are  often  employed  as  tests,  e.  g.  **  extraordinarily,'* 
"  artillery."  In  other  cases,  again,  syllables  are  unduly  separated,  in 
what  has  been  termed  **  staccato  "  or  '*  scanning  utterance.'' 

Cebebsal  Dbtbots. — The  defects  of  speech  that  result  from  dk- 
ease  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere — defects  not  of  articulation,  b^t  of 
the  elements  of  speech — ^are  now  known  by  the  name  aphana.  The 
word  has  become  current  as  a  general  designation  for  various  forms 
of  defect,  manifested  in  the  various  modes  of  expression,  just  as  the 
analogous  word  **  anmmia  "  is  applied  to  various  forms  of  deficiency  of 
blood.*  The  word  owes  its  currency  to  Trousseau,  who  summoned  it 
from  a  slumber  of  two  thousand  years^t  u  a  substitute  for  the  term 

*  The  Inaecoracy  of  applying  an  abaolate  negation  to  a  partial  effect  haa  led  to 
the  ioggeBtion  of  ''dyaphMia*  aa  a  aabatitote.  The  tenn  doea  not,  however, 
aeem  likely  to  oome  into  nie,  a  matter  for  little  regret,  aince  the  word  haa  not 
the  merit  of  nnimpeachable  exactneaa,  and  it  haa  an  unfortunate  reaemblanoo  in 
aonnd  to  "  dyapbagia.'* 

t  Tronssean  seema  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  antiquity  of  the  word*  It  wat 
apparently  '*  invented"  for  him,  in  1861,  by  a  Greek,  M.  Chrysapbia  (see  Tronssean'i 
'  Cliniqne  m^d.,'  lect.  Ixi,  and  the  foot-note  at  p.  218  of  Bazire'a  tranalation).  The 
history  of  the  more  important  atepa  in  the  diacovery  of  the  cerebral  relatione  of 
apeech  ia  briefly  thta.  The  faculty  of  language  waa  first  attributed  to  the  frontal 
lobea  by  Bouillaod  in  1825,  and  to  the  left  hemisphere,  near  the  island  of  Reil,  by 
Pax  in  183d.   The  title  of  Dax'a  paper  ii  worth  preserving.    It  waa  "  Lesiona  of  tbt 
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aphemia^  with  which  Broca  had  in  tarn  displaced  the  alalia  of  Lordat. 
"Aphemia"  is  sometimes  still  employed  in  a  restricted  application  to 
articulate  speech.* 

The  subject  abounds  in  difficulty,  arising  partly  from  its  complexity 
and  partly  from  the  uncertainty  due  to  a  deficiency  of  facts,  and  the 
obscurity  produced  by  a  redundance  of  theory.  Precise  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  local  disease  on  the  yarious  relations  of  language  is 
scanty,  and  the  possible  interpretations  of  the  conditions  observed 
during  life  are  numerous.  The  clinical  facts  may  be  and  have  been 
variously  explained  ;  and  it  is  almost  startling  to  find,  when  we  come 
to  weigh  the  evidence,  how  small  is  the  ground  on  which  some  theories 
are  based,  and  how  much  deficiency  of  fact  a  clear  diagram  may  hide. 
Hence  an  attempt  to  state  the  definite  knowledge  we  possess  may 
seem  to  be  at  once  meagre  in  scope  and  hesitating  in  assertion.  But 
if  the  certain  knowledge  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  explain  all  the 
complex  phenomena,  it  furnishes  a  definite  starting-place  from  which 
to  investigate  them  ;  and  if  the  obscurity  is  recognised,  we  may  be 
saved  at  least  from  misplaced  confidence.  Hypotheses  unfortunately 
cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
simple  in  nature  and  restricted  in  use  until  more  facts  have  been 
ascertained. 

Speech-processes  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  are  sensory  and  motor. 
By  the  former  language  is  received,  and  by  the  latter  it  is  uttered. 
These  processes  go  on  chiefly  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  right-handed 
persons,  but  in  those  who  are  left-handed  the  processes  go  on  in  the 
right  hemisphere,  and  this  even  when  the  patient  uses  for  writing  not 
the  left  hand  but  the  right.  There  are,  however,  similar  structures  in 
each  hemisphere,  and  if  those  on  the  left  side  are  destroyed,  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  right  hemisphere  may  take  on  the  lost  func- 
tion, and  the  symptoms  of  the  loss  may  slowly  pass  away.  The  proof 
of  this  is  that,  in  several  cases  of  this  character,  a  fresh  lesion  in  the 
right  hemisphere  has  destroyed  the  reacquired  power,  and  there  has 
then  been  no  recovery.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  that  the  right  hemisphere  normally  takes  some  part  in  speech- 
processes,  and  that  the  part  it  takes  varies  in  different  persons  and  at 
different  periods  of  life.  Loss  of  speech  from  disease  of  the  left 
hemisphere  is,  as  a  rule,  quickly  recovered  from  iu  children  by  the 
compensatory  use  of  the  right  hemisphere ;  a  similar  recovery  takes 
place  in  some  adults  more  readily  than  in  others,  and  in  some  it  does 
not  take  place  at  all.  If  such  compensation  occurs — and  the  occur* 
rence  is  unquestionable — it  is  evident  that  very  soon  after  the  left 

Left  Half  of  the  Brain  coinciding  with  Loss  of  Memory  of  the  Sij^ns  of  Thought.'' 
The  function  wai  further  limited  to  the  third  frontal  hy  Broca  in  1861.  The  local* 
Uation  of  the' auditory  centre  in  the  first  temporal  is  due  to  Meynertand  Wernicke^ 
and  to  the  latter  belongs  also  the  credit  of  the  localisation  of  word>deafness  to  this 
region  of  the  left  hemisphere. 

*  "  Aphemia  "  was  rejected  hy  Trousseau  and  by  Broca  himsdf,  at  the  instaoee 
of  Litii^  becaoit  Us  Oreek  ligniflcanoe  is  not  "speecUeMiiits''  but  "infamy/' 
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hemispliere  baa  lost  some  of  its  funotion,  the  rij^Tit  hemispliere  miwt 
begin  to  co-operate  with  it  in  effecting  the  speech  that  quickly  returns. 
Such  co-operation,  admitted  when  the  damage  is  great,  probably 
occurs  also  when  the  damage  is  partial  It  is  evident  that  we  have 
here  an  element  of  great  uncertainty.  If  the  actual  lesion  is  not 
known,  we  cannot  be  sure  to  what  extent  the  speech-processes  that 
return,  and  therefore  the  disorder  they  present,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  left  hemisphere  or  to  both  hemispheres ;  and  we  must  incur  some 
error,  and  it  may  be  great  error,  if  we  fix  our  attention  exclusively  on 
the  left  hemisphere.     Examples  of  this  will  be  manifest  as  we  proceed. 

The  sensory  relations  of  speech  are  with  hearing  and  sight,  and 
also,  in  blind  persons,  with  touch.  The  relation  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  the  most  important ;  it  is  the  first  speech  relation  to  be 
developed  in  the  child,  who  can  understand  many  words  before  he 
can  utter  one ;  it  seems  to  lead  in  the  subjective  revival  of  speech- 
processes  which  we  call  "  recollecting  words."  The  part  of  the  brain 
concerned  in  the  auditory  perception  of  words  is  the  posterior  half  ot 
the  first  temporal  convolution  on  the  left  side.  It  is  apparently  the 
auditory  centre  itself,  at  least  structures  at  present  inseparable  from 
this  centre.  If  this  region  is  diseased  on  either  side,  there  is  often 
transient  deafness  in  the  opposite  ear  (see  p.  24) ;  and  if  on  the  left 
side,  there  is  usually  persistent  inability  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  words,  although  they  are  still  heard  as  sounds.  This  condition 
causes  considerable  derangement  of  speech.  It  was  first  described 
by  Dr.  Bastian,  and  accurately  referred  by  him  to  destruction  of  the 
"  auditory  perceptive  centre."  Wernicke,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit 
of  discovering  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease  that  causes  the  sym* 
ptom,*  proposed  for  the  disturbance  of  speech  the  term  semory 
aphasiay  and  Knssmaul  afterwards  called  the  loss  uxyrd-^leafness.  The 
loss  is  now  generally  known  by  the  latter  term,  and  the  former  is 
applied  to  the  general  disorder  of  the  use  of  words  that  results.  The 
dependence  of  this  symptom  on  disease  of  tho  first  temporal  convolu- 
tion is  well  established.  This  part  was  diseased  in  every  one  of 
seventeen  cases  collected  by  Sepelli.f 

The  part  of  the  brain  concerned  in  the  perception  of  tfiBual  word- 
symbols  seems  to  be  in  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  parietal  lobe, 
also  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  apparently  including  the  region 
rather  vaguely  described  as  that  of  the  •*  angular  gyrus."  Disease 
of  this  part  has  caused  inability  to  read  even  the  simplest  word,  a 
condition  that  has  been  termed  "  word-blindness  "  (see  p.  5).  Of  the 
cases  collected  by  Sepelli,  in  each  one  in  which  word-blindness  co- 
existed with  word-deafness  the  disease  extended  into  this  part  of  the 
parietal  lobe.  This  region,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  22),  is  probably  the 
seat  of  the  "  higher  visual  centre,"  and  transient  "  mind-blindness  " 

*  '  Die  Apha  sisclie  Symptomen-Complex,'  1874  a  work  of  remarkable  ability, 
t  Sepelli,  '  Rivifta  Sper.  di  Fren.,'  1884^  p.  94  (ws  also  Amidon,  'New  York 
Med.  JonniaV  Janiury^  1885). 
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has  been  caused  bj  its  disease,  i.  e.  an  inabilitj  to  recognise  not  only 
words,  bat  objects  also.  Such  mind-blindness  has  also  occurred  in  a 
few  cases  as  a  persistent  sjmptom,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  it 
then  depends  on  a  unilateral  lesion  or  on  bilateral  sjmmetrical  disease 
(see  "  Affections  of  Vision  ").  The  extent  and  degree  to  which  visual 
word -processes  take  part  in  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  speech 
probably  vary  much,  according  to  the  education  of  the  indiridual, 
among  other  conditions.  Their  reality  is  readily  eyident  on  self -obser* 
yatioDy  and  is  demonstrated  only  too  clearly  by  cases  in  which  the  loss 
of  the  auditory  and  motor  word-processes  (physical  memories)  leaves 
the  patient  unduly  dependent  on  those  connected  with  sight,  or  con- 
Tersdy,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  last  alone  has  given  rise  to  a  peculiar 
train  of  disturbances  of  speech.  These  are  rare,  but  some  instances 
have  been  lately  studied  and  described  under  the  term  **  visual 
apha$ia***  The  symptoms  of  this  condition,  supposed  to  be  produced 
especially  by  disease  of  the  cortical  visual  centre  or  of  the  fibres  con- 
necting it  with  the  motor  speech-centre,  are  these : — defect  in  the  right 
halves  of  the  visual  field,  inability  to  read  (alexia)  or  write  (agrat>hia), 
and  inability  to  name  objects  after  looking  at  them,  although  they 
can  be  named  if  the  patient  is  allowed  to  touch  and  handle  them. 
But  they  will  no  doubt  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  education  of 
the  patient,  and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  speech-process  for  which 
they  are  employed  (see  also  p.  119).  The  pure  visual  difficulty  must 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  writing  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 
Further,  the  crossed  amblyopia,  which  results  from  extensive  disease 
in  this  part,  has  not  often  been  recognised  in  cases  of  impairment  of 
visual  word-processes.  The  speech-defect  interferes  with  the  detection 
Off  the  visual  loss,  and  it  may  be  that  word-processes  are  related  to  only 
a  part  of  the  region  that  has  to  do  with  vision.  It  must,  however,  be 
noted — and  the  fact  very  much  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
^-that  inability  to  read  does  not  prove  disease  of  this  part  in  the*  same 
way  as  inability  to  understand  heard  words  proves  disease  of  the  first 
temporaL  The  mechanism  of  reading  is  complex,  and»  as  we  shall 
see,  it  may  be  deranged  indirectly. 

Motor  word-processes  take  place  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution,  and  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ascending 
frontal.  The  latter  contains  the  cortical  centre  for  the  movement  of 
the  tongue,  lips  and  larynx  generally,  to  which  the  motor  speech- 
centre  thus  corresponds.  The  path  from  it  passes  through  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  internal  capsule  at  the 
junction  of  its  two  parts,  in  front  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 
tract,  and  it  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  those  fibres  in  the  cms  cerebri. 
It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  path  from  the  speech-centre  is 
distinct  from  that  for  ihe  tongue  and  lips,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is 
insufficient.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  speech-path  is  that  for  the 
simple  movements  of  the  parts  concerned,  although  the  cortical 
•  See  especially  Frennd  (' Arcb.  f.  Pay.,'  1889,  xx,  1, 2). 
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centre  is  more  extensive.  Whether  the  island  of  Eeil  forms  part  of 
the  speech- centre  is  still  uncertain ;  speech-defect  from  disease  limited 
to  it  has  not  yet  been  observed,  but  its  position  between  the  motor 
and  auditory  centres,  and  the  way  in  which  fibres  between  the  two 
pass  by  it,  have  led  Wernicke  and  others  to  regard  it  as  part  of  the 
speech-region.  All  the  cases  adduced  as  proof  of  the  dependence  of 
aphasia  on  disease  of  the  island  of  Eeil  are  inconclusive,  either  because 
the  lesion  was  not  limited  to  it,  or  because  the  duration  of  the  case 
was  too  short  to  permit  indirect  symptoms  to  pass  away.* 

Destruction  of  the  motor  speech-region  on  the  left  side  causes  total 

or  almost  total  loss  of  voluntary 
speech.  Such  loss  has  resulted  from 
a  lesion  in  the  third  frontal  no  larger 
than  a  hazel-nut.t  If  the  loss  is  old 
or  partial,  words  are  often  uttered 
but  are  wrongly  formed.  Such  defect 
has  been  termed  ataxic  apha9ia,X  but 
this,  as  a  distinctive  term,  is  inexact, 
since  a  very  similar  disorder  of  words 
may  arise  from  pure  word-deafness. 
Hence  it  is  far  better,  with  Wernicke, 
to  term  the  efiEect  of  disease  of  the 
motor  speech- region  "motor  aphasia** 
Its  precise  characters  will  be  pre- 
sently described. 

Motor  aphasia   may  be   produced 
by  disease  of   the  conducting  path 
from  the  cortex,  as  well  as  by  the 
ainorumTand^wrtothelnt^^^   disease  of  the  cortex  itself.  §      The 
capsule,    fl  A,  fibres  from  speech-  ^Qgg  from  disease  of  the  path  is  only 
eentre  to  band-centre.     A  lesion  ,        ,  x-l      i     •         •      •     a 

St  mm  will  cause  only  transient  permanent  when  the  lesion  IB  just 
aphasia,  the  speech-processes  being  beneath  the  cortex.  If  the  lesion  is 
^'Ll'"r„d^op°p,^*%^S!  near,  or  in.  the  internal  capsule,  the 
region;  a  small  lesion  at  s  would  loss  passes  away  m  thecourse  of  a  few 
cause  permanent  aphasia,  since  it  ^eeks.  The  explanation  of  the  differ- 
in  vol  ves  both  the  fibres  to  the  .  i_  vi  xi.*  •ri.i.  isi^  /an 
corpui  cllcnm  and  internal  cp-  e^ce  18  probably  this :  if  the  fibres  (S  0, 
.nle,  bat  would  not  abolish  expret-  Fig.  68)  from  the  left  speech-centre  to 

?r„nLtf  ^"e^^/and'hanii  *»>«  <^n'U«  caUosum  are  intact,  ^ 
centres)  escaping.  speech-processes  arranged  on  the  left 


Wt&.  68. — Diagram  of  probable  course 
of  fibres  from  motor  speech-rentre. 
A,  band-centre  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  ascending  frontal  convolution; 
Am,  fibres  from  this  to  internal 
'capsule;  S,  motor  speecb-centre; 
8  C,  fibres  from  this  to  the  corpus 


*  Thus,  in  a  case  published  by  Dejerine^  at  evidence  that  motor  aphasia  may  be 
due  to  an  insular  lesion  (*  Revue  de  MM./  1885,  p.  174),  the  patient  lived  for  a  fev 
days  only,  and  tbe  lower  part  of  the  central  convolutions  was  likewise  dettroyod. 
(Compare  also  tbe  case  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  116.) 

t  Rosenstein, '  Berlin,  klin.  Wochensch.,'  1868,  p.  182. 

i  First  by  Sanders, '  Edin.  Med.  Joum./  March,  1866;  soon  afterwards  by  Ogls. 

I  Raymond  and  Artand  ooUocted  twenty-three  cases  of  aphasia  from  diaeast  of 
41m  white  iibaUnoi  ('Oas.  mdd.  de  Paris/  1888,  No.  47). 
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side  can  find  expression  through  the  corresponding  centre  on  the 
right  side ;  if  the  lesion  is  jnst  beneath  the  cortex  (as  at  m^  Fig.  68), 
these  callosal  fibres  are  interrupted,  as  well  as  those  to  the  internal 
capsule  (S  m),  and  the  loss  is  as  permanent  as  if  the  centre  weie 
destroyed.  In  the  former  case,  a  second  lesion  in  the  motor  path  of 
the  right  hemisphere,  eren  in  the  internal  capsule,  may  cause  perma* 
nent  aphasia.* 

In  the  act  of  writing,  the  speech-processes,  arranged  in  the  motor 
centre,  pass  to  the  centre  for  the  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  ascending 
convolution,  and  thence  the  nerve-unpulses  pass  by  the  pyramidal 
tracts  to  the  cord.  The  evidence  of  this  is  that  disease  of  tiie  motor 
speech-centre  abolishes  the  power  of  writing  (agraphia)^  even  when  the 
hand-centre  is  intact  and  the  movements  of  the  arm  are  unimpaired.t 
The  same  result  follows  an  isolating  lesion  just  beneath  the  cortical 
speech-centre,  and  hence  the  path  to  the  arm-centre  must  be  bj  the 
<< associating  fibres"  of  the  subjacent  white  substance,  and  not 
through  the  grej  matter  of  the  cortex.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
subcortical  lesion  may  be  so  placed  as  to  interrupt  the  paths  to  the 
internal  capsule  and  to  the  opposite*  hemisphere,  and  not  that  to  the 
arm-centre  (see  Fig.  68).  In  such  a  case  there  would  be  permanent 
loss  of  uttered  speech  without  loss  of  the  power  of  writing.  Such  a 
condition  has  actuallj  been  observed.) 

Disease  limited  to  the  motor  speech-region  sometimes  abolishes  the 
power  of  reading  {alemd),^  sometimes  it  does  not.  The  difference 
depends  in  part  on  the  degree  to  which  motor  speech-processes 
are  concerned  in  the  comprehension  of  visual  speech  symbols.  In 
persons  accustomed  to  reading,  the  intellectual  images  maj  perhaps 
be  aroused  directly  bj  the  visual  processes,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  motor  processes.  In  those  who  are  imperfectly  educated,  the 
motor  processes  are  essential ;  the  lips  may  even  be  seen  to  move 
during  the  process  of  reading.  It  must  be  remembered  that  children 
learn  to  read  aloud  words  they  do  not  understand  ;  indeed,  the  early 
effort  of  a  child  is  merely  to  pronounce  the  seen  words.  || 

In  addition  to  the  two  leading  varieties  of  aphasia,  the  motor 
and  sensory,  there  is  another  in  which  the  patient,  without  loss  of  the 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  the  ease  In  sn  instance  reoorded  hy  Lnji^  'L'Enee 
phale/  1886,  No.  8. 

t  In  Bosenstein's  ease  (<  Berlin.  Uin.  Wochenschr.,'  1868,  p.  182),  in  whieh 
aphasia  resulted  from  a  hsmorrhage  the  size  of  a  haiel-nnt  in  the  third  frontal,  the 
power  of  writing  was  lost  ai  well  as  speech.  The  impairment  of  writing  In  motor 
aphasia  is  a  matter  of  daily  clinical  obseryation. 

J  Wernicke,  'Neurol.  Cent.,'  1886,  p.  124. 

§  Alexia,  he  it  remembered,  is  the  loss  of  the  power  of  nndentanding  written  or 
printed  words,  not  merely  a  loss  of  the  power  of  reading  aloud. 

II  At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  observed  differencee  in  the  faSgamn 
of  motor  aphasia  on  the  power  of  reading  can  he  altogether  explained  by  the  degne 
of  education  and  of  practice  hi  reading.  We  need  more  fkota  regarding  the  patho* 
logical  ledons  in  these  < 
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motor  processes,  and  without  word-deafness,  has  a  difficnltj  tn  recall* 
isg  words,  and  uses  wrong  words.  This  has  been  termed  "  amnesio 
aphasia/*  or  "loss  of  memory  for  words.**  It  has  been  referred  by 
Wernicke  to  an  interruption  of  the  path  between  the  motor  and 
sensory  centres,  by  disease  of  the  island  of  Beil,  and  he  has  termed  it 
'*  conduction -aphasia  **  (**  Leitungsaphasia  ").*  He  assumes  that  the 
interruption  prevents  l^e  direct  action  of  the  sensory  on  the  motor 
centre  which  is  necessary  for  its  guidance.f  The  defect  that  accom- 
panies **  word-blindness  **  has  been  termed  ^  visual  aphasia.**  As  a 
last  variety,  '*  total  aphasia  "  has  been  described — the  form  in  which 
both  auditory  and  motor  centres  are  destroyed,  and  all  use  of  words 
is  lost. 

A  variety  of  paroxysmal  recurring  difficulty  in  reading  has  been 
called  dyiUxia^  and  compared  with  the  **  intermitting  lameness  ** 
mentioned  in  vol.  i,  p.  297.  The  difficulty  is  considerable  or  absolute, 
comes  on  suddenly,  and  passes  off  gradually,  being  at  first  readily 
reproduced,  although  afterwards  the  patient  is  free  until  another 
attack.  Most  subjects  have  been  in  advanced  life.  It  is  important 
because  usually  the  harbinger  of  grave  and  progressive  disease,  gene* 
rally  due  to  arterial  degeneration.} 

Molar  Aphofia. — ^In  a  ease  of  motor  aphasia  from  destruction  of 
the  motor  speech-region  'the  patient  is  at  first  speechless,  and  even 
expressions  by  signs  may  be  impaired.  He  may  shake  his  head  when 
he  means  "yes."  Before  long,  expression  by  gestures  becomes 
accurate,  and  the  patient  regains  the  power  of  uttering  a  few  simple 
words,  as  **  yes  "  or  "  no,"§  and  often  other  words  are  at  times  uttered 
under  the  influence  of  some  emotion,  or  some  word  may  be  repeated 
on  every  attempt  to  speak.  The  patient  is  able  to  understand  what- 
ever is  said  to  him,  but  cannot  repeat  it.  He  cannot,  of  course,  read 
aloud,  and  he  is  generally  unable  to  understand  seen  words,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  written  or  printed  direction  to  perform  some  simple 
action.  He  cannot  write,  even  if  his  hand  is  unaffected.  He  may  be 
able  to  copy,  and  even  to  translate  printed  letters  into  written  cha- 

e  Thnt  defects  in  speech  may  be  dae  to  interrnption  of  the  "  set  of  efferent  fibrei 
cinerging  from  the  auditory  perceptive  centre  having  to  do  with  the  incitation  to  the 
iiiusculiir  acts  of  speech  "  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Bastian  in  1869  (loo.  cit.).  Apart 
from  the  question  of  accuracy,  the  term  "  oondnction-aphaaia  **  dosi  not  very  aptly 
express  the  assumption  that  conduction  is  arrested. 

t  There  is  at  present  no  actual  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assumption.  Lichtheim 
h&B  puhlished  a  case  ('  Deut.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med./  Bd.  zxxvi.  Case  1)  which  he  describes 
as  an  "  undoubted  example  of  this  form  of  aphasia,"  but  the  lesion  involTed*  besides 
the  island  of  Reil»  H  cm.  of  the  third  frontal  and  part  of  the  middle  of  the  flnt 
temporaL    (See  also  note  on  p.  114.) 

t  See  BerUn,  •  Keorol.  Cent./  1883»  p.  296b  s&d  1886»  p.  856|  slio  N!edsl«»  ibid.» 
1887,  p.  105,  and  Plck»  ibid.,  1891,  p.  130. 

f  I  have  only  seen  one  case  in  which  a  patient»  nine  months  sftar  the  onsets  waa 
absolutely  wordlets.  There  was  oonaidersble  word-deafliesi  as  weD  as  abeolnte 
motor  aphasia.    Sxpxeuitti  by  ligns  was  sstendTe. 
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racten.  If  the  rigbt  hand  is  paralysed,  the  patient  maj  tiy  to  writo 
with  the  left  hand  and  maj  trj  to  form  words  with  separate  letters, 
but  the  latter  is  a  rather  severe  test  because  it  is  an  unfamiliar  process. 
Processes  of  thought  are  little  interfered  with,  and  the  patient  is 
perfectly  aware  of  his  errors  in  utterance.  The  use  of  figures  is 
usually  interfered  with  as  well  as  the  use  of  words,  but  to  this  rule 
curious  exceptions  are  met  with,  the  significance  of  which  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  understand.  Thus,  in  one  ctvse  of  considerable  motor 
aphasia  recorded  by  Yolland,  a  high  degree  of  arithmetical  ability 
was  preserved.* 

In  some  cases  this  condition  persists  unchanged  for  years.  More 
often  there  is,  after  some  months,  a  slow  recovery ;  first  one  word  and 
then  another  is  uttered,  and  considerable  power  of  speech  may  be 
ultimately  regained  by  the  "re-education"  of  the  right  hemisphere. 
In  other  caaes,  however,  in  which  the  disease  is  partial,  the  loss  of 
speech  is  found  to  be  incomplete  when  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
lesion  has  passed  away,  but  many  mistakes  are  made  in  the  forms  of 
words  and  in  their  use. 

In  the  conditions  thus  sketched  there  are  two  elements :  (1)  loss 
of  speech ;  (2)  retention  of  speech,  or  at  least  of  utterance  of  words, 
with  more  or  less  error.  The  loss  is  due  to  the  lesion  ;  the  retention  and 
error  are  due  to  the  imperfect  action  of  the  remaining  motor  speech* 
centres,  probably  on  both  sides  of  the  brain  if  the  disease  is  partial^ 
or  on  the  right  only  if  it  is  complete.  It  is  obvious  that  when  there  is 
complete  destruction  of  the  left  motor  speech -centre,  the  utterance 
that  remains  must  be  by  the  right  hemisphere.  This  remaining  power 
of  expression  may  be  of  seveml  kinds : — (1)  Expression  by  gesture, 
which  may  be  at  first  impaired  but  is  soon  regained.  (2)  Sc  ne 
general  prepositional  utterance,  as  "  yes  "  and  "  no,"  which  may  be 
at  first  used  wrongly.  (8)  Some  special  utterance,  which  recurs  on 
all  attempts  to  speak,  and  may  be  a  word  or  words,  or  an  unmeaning 
combination  of  syllables.  (4)  Combinations  of  words  which  express 
some  strong  emotion,  and  not  the  proposition  to  which  their  form 
corres|>ond8,  such  as  an  oath— "dead  propositions,"  Hughlings 
Jackson  has  aptly  called  them.  (5)  Words  as  the  vehicles  for  tune 
in  singing.  A  patient  who  can  only  say  "  yes  "  and  *'  no  "  may  sing 
a  song,  and  in  doing  so  may  utter  every  word  of  the  song  although  he 
is  quite  unable  to  speak  it.f  Often  words  can  be  uttered  in  a  half- 
automatic  manner,  e.  g,  in  combination  with  other  words  or  under 
emotion,  and  not  by  a  deliberate  voluntary  effort.  Thus  a  patient 
with  slight  aphasia  was  told  to  say  "  no,"  and  after  one  or  two  ii\ef- 

•  'Munch,  med.  Wochensch.,'  18S6,  and  'Neurol.  Centralb.,'  p.  274.  The 
patient  was  a  boy  aged  fifteen.  After  a  fall  on  the  lieail  there  waa  complete  motor 
aphasia,  only  the  recnrring  utterance  "  Annn  '*  per>istiu^.  Uccovvrv  was  vei^  slow, 
and  the  defect  had  not  entirely  disappeund  six  yean  later.  Fioui  the  tiist  tna  boy 
flonld  add,  subtract,  and  multiply,  and  at  school  be  progressed  stCHdily  in  arithmetic 

t  See  '  Lancet,'  1875,  vol.  ii,  p.  794.  For  an  interesting  diacnssion  of  this  oondi^ 
tion  bee  paper  by  Knoblauch  in  '  Brain/  1891. 
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fectnal  attempts  said,  ''I  can't  saj  no,  sir.**  Thus  likewise  I  liava 
known  a  patient  to  be  unable  to  put  out  his  tongue  when  told, 
although  he  automatically  put  it  out  and  licked  his  lips  to  facilitate 
the  process,  and  afterwards  was  still  unable  to  protrude  it  bj  a 
deliberate  effort  An  oath  uttered  in  anger  cannot  be  repeated  with- 
out the  emotion. 

The  "recurring  utterances*'  are  Yery  curious.  They  seem  to  be 
either  the  words  the  patient  was  about  to  utter  when  taken  ill 
(Hugblings  Jackson),  or  more  prob^iblj  the  last  words  actually 
uttered.  A  woman  who  told  a  cabman  to  drive  her  to  ''Mrs. 
Waters,"  and  became  speechless  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  had  the 
recurring  utterance,  "  Missis."  The  recurring  utterance  of  a  girl, 
seized  when  riding  on  a  donkey,  was  "  gee  gee  "  (Jackson) ;  that  of 
a  signalman,  taken  ill  at  his  post,  was  "  Come  on  to  me  ;*'  that  of  a 
librarian  was  "  List  complete'*  (Bussell).  The  phenomena  of  recur- 
ring utterances,  which  must  be  effected  by  the  right  hemisphere,  seem 
to  show  that  this  hemisphere  takes  some  part  in  normal  speech. 
Fresh  processes  for  words  cannot  be  energised  through  the  will,  but 
the  residual  disposition  of  those  last  energised  voluntarily,  leads  to 
their  excitation  by  an  attempt  to  speak.  As  Hughlings  Jackson  has 
insisted,  the  loss  of  speech  from  disease  of  the  left  motor  region  is 
essentially  a  loss  of  voluntary  speech.  When  speech  is  slowly  regained 
by  the  right  hemisphere,  many  of  the  errors  in  utterance  may  be 
traced  to  tbe  defective  voluntary  influence,  and  to  a  tendency  to  the 
re-energising  of  nerve-processes  recently  in  activity.  Consonants  are 
repeated  instead  of  the  proper  consonant  being  uttered,  and  those  of 
a  recurring  utterance  may  crop  up  in  wrong  places.  When  the  patient 
whose  recurring  utterance  was  "Missis"  acquired  more  speech,  the"  s" 
was  constantly  croppmg  up  in  other  words.  Ultimately  almost  perfect 
recovery  may  occur,  and  there  may  remain  only  slight  and  occasional 
errors  in  the  form  of  words,  with  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  word 
desired,  and  a  tendency  to  use  wrong  words. 

In  motor  aphasia  the  inability  to  write  is  usually  even  greater  than 
the  inability  to  speak.  In  writing,  speech  symbols  are  again  sym- 
bolised, and  in  the  double  symbolism  there  is  more  room  for  error. 
The  patient  may  be  unable  to  form  a  single  letter,  or  letters  may  be 
formed  but  combined  wrongly,  or  there  may  be  merely  mistakes  of 
letters  in  words  that  are  otherwise  correct.  The  patient  can  often 
sign  his  own  name — which  is  almost  an  automatic  performance — when 
he  cannot  express  a  proposition  in  writing.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  errors  in  writing  are  greater  than  in  speech, 
may  be  given  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after  signing  his  name,  James 
Slim,  correctly,  was  told  to  write  down  "how  be  came  to  the  hospital,'* 
and  wrote  egng  Icgig  kiyan,  but  in  answer  to  tbe  same  quesliou  said, 
"  Rail,  clab,"  and  when  asked  "  How  else  ?  "  replied  "  No  way."  The 
tendency  to  repetition,  to  the  re-energising  of  processes  recently  in 
activity,  causes  many  of  the  errors  in  writing  as  well  as iu  speech,  and 
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is  seen  in  the  above  sentenoe.  Olag  for  ^glad*'  is  another  instance. 
Other  mistakes  in  written  letters  are  dne  to  a  similaritj  of  the  mus* 
cnlar  (and  therefore  nenrous)  action  in  pronouncing  them,  as  the  sub* 
Btitution  of  I  for  p  and  /  for  v  (observed  errors)  —a  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  written  words  are  first  energised  in  the  speech-centre. 
Loss  of  the  power  of  understanding  seen  words,  that  is  loss  of 
the  power  of  reading — **  alexia  "—often,  but  not  always,  accompanies 
motor  aphasia.  This  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  difference  probably  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  patient  is  dependent  on  the  motor  processes  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  visual  symbols.  In  some  persons  the  latter  arouse 
the  nerve-processes  for  "  ideas  "  directly,  in  others  only  by  the  ener- 
gising of  the  motor  structures.  In  the  former  case  even  disease  of 
both  temporal  and  frontal  speech-centres  may  not  destroy  the  power 
of  reading,  although,  of  course,  the  patient  cannot  read  aloud.* 

Sensory  Aphasia, — In  word-deafness,  due  always  to  disease  of  the 
first  temporal  convolution,  heard  words  are  not  understood.  This  is 
best  tested  by  letting  the  patient  perform  some  simple  action  which  is 
not  anticipated.  Word-deafness  is  seldom  absolute,  and  an  expected 
sentence,  such  as  **  Put  your  tongue  out "  from  a  doctor,  is  understood 
when  an  unexpected  sentence  is  not.  Expectation  involves  lowering 
of  resistance  in  a  certain  nerve  combination,  and  then  perhaps  the 
right  hemisphere  may  suffice.  Word-deafness  always  causes  con- 
siderable derangement  of  speech.  This  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
subjective  revival  of  word- processes  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  auditory 
centre.  All  the  residual  dispositions — motor,  auditory,  visual — con- 
stitute physical  memories  for  word-processes,  but  as  auditory  word- 
processes  are  the  first  to  be  developed  in  the  child,  so  they  continue 
the  most  important  through  life.  If  they  are  lost  the  patient  is  thrown 
on  his  motor  memory,  and  this  often  misleads.f  Hence  there  is  often 
error  in  the  words  used  and  in  their  form.  But  it  is  especially  the 
voluntary  revival  of  words  that  is  lost,  and  words  may  still  be  revived 
automatically,  just  as  it  is  voluntary  utterance  that  is  lost  in  motor 
aphasia,  and  words  may  still  be  uttered  automatically,  as  in  singing 

•  As  in  a  caae  reported  by  Eahler,  *  Cent.  f.  Nerv.,'  1885,  p.  303.  The  statement 
in  the  text  it  only  a  probable  explanation.  We  need  more  facte  as  to  the  inflnenoe 
of  definite  lesions  on  reading, 

t  In  educated  persons  the  visaal  memory  may  aid  in  the  reyival,  and  probably 
develops  with  the  detnand  npon  it.  An  accomplished  man  recovered  slowly  from 
complete  word-deafness  (with  persistent  hemiplegia).  He  said  that  If  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  realising  the  meaning  of  a  word,  he  woald  repeat  it  over  and  over,  and 
•  at  last  seemed  to  see  the  letters  of  the  word,  and  its  meaning  flashed  npon  him. 
This  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  way  in  which  one  centre  may  reinforce 
another.  A  diiferent  example  of  simiUr  help  was  presented  by  a  patient  who  could 
write,  but  could  only  understand  a  word  seen  if  he  traced  the  letters  with  his  finger 
in  the  air  (Charcot,  'Lemons,'  t.  iii,  p.  161,  1887).  The  same  case  has  been 
recordod  by  Hercad.  So,  too»  a  patient  of  Wernicke's  was  able  to  read  writing  only 
by  tracing  over  the  letters  ('  Oehimkr.,'  i,  p.  838). 
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a  song.    Heuoe  these  patients  have  often  an  eztenaiTO  use  of  words, 

especially  general  words,  which  they  utter  promptly,  and  in  an  auto- 
matic manner,  but  they  have  difficulty  in  the  deliberate  revival  of  special 
terms.  "  If  I  have  to  say  a  thing  I  must  say  it  at  once,  or  I  cannot 
say  it  at  all,"  one  patient  observed.  It  is  probable  that  the  automatic 
revival  of  words  in  disease  of  the  .left  hemisphere  is  subserved  by  the 
centres  on  the  right  side.  It  is  certain  that  slow  recovery  of  the 
power  of  comprehension  of  spoken  words  is  by  the  *'  reeducation  '*  of 
the  right  hemisphere,  since  such-  regained  power  has  been  again  lost 
in  right-sided  disease.  The  readiness  with  which  such  recovery  takes 
place  seems  to  vary  much  in  different  persons,  as  is  the  case  also  in 
motor  aphasia.  In  some  there  is  no  recovery.*  As  a  rule,  however, 
recovery  occurs  more  readily  than  in  motor  loss. 

The  disorder  of  speech  in  word-deafness  varies  much  in  different 
casea.  As  a  rule,  considerable  use  of  words  remains,  but  chiefly  in 
half-automatic  spontaneous  speech.  Parts  of  speech  in  more  general 
use,  prepositions,  adjectives,  verbs,  Ac.,  are  readily  uttered,  but  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  more  special  words,  such  as  nouns.  The  patient 
olten  employs  a  circumlocution  of  more  general  words  instead  of  the 
special  word  that  he  cannot  revive.  Instead  of  the  word  "  knife  "  he 
may  say,  "  something  to  cut  with.**  In  extreme  cases  there  may  be 
much  error  in  the  forms  of  words,  and  these  errors  are  often  distinctly 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  motor  memory  on  which  the  patient  has  to 
rely.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  as  much  formal  disorder  and  *'  ataxy  ** 
of  speech  as  in  motor  aphasia — one  of  the  considerations  that  militate 
against  the  use  of  this  term  as  a  designation  for  the  motor  variety. 
In  very  rare  cases  extensive  disease  of  the  sensory  region  has  caused 
an  almost  absolute  loss  of  expression  by  words,  greater  indeed  than 
can  be  altogether  explained,  and  such  as  to  resemble  the  loss  in  disease 
of  the  motor  region.f  The  effect  of  disease  of  both  temporal  lobes  is, 
of  course,  to  preclude  recovery,  and  great  derangement  of  speech 
results.  In  one  case  of  complete  deafness  from  cerebral  disease,  in 
which  such  a  double  lesion  probably  existed,  speech  was  almost 
unintelligible.  X 

Word-deafness  renders  the  patient  unaware  of  his  errors— a  striking 

*  As  in  a  case  recorded  by  Bosental,  In  which  word-deafness  remained  ahsolnte 
nntil  the  death  of  the  patient,  two  and  a  half  years  after  tha  onset  ('  Qaseta 
leksrska/  1883,  and  Virchow's  '  Jahresb./  1888,  ii.  p.  85). 

t  Tlius,  in  a  case  recorded  by  D'Ueilly  ('  Prog.  M^d./  1888,  No.  2),  arterial 
thrombosis'  in  the  conrse  of  phthisis  caused  softening  of  the  left  first  and  seeond 
temporal  convolutions  and  of  part  of  the  angular  gyrus,  without  implicating  the 
motor  speech-region ;  the  patient,  during  the  nine  weeks  she  lived,  only  nttered  th^ 
words  *•  paroequo /'  •*  le  plan,"  and  •*  oni,  monsieur."  She  understood  no  words,  but 
comprehended  signs  readily.  She  had  lost  the  power  of  reading  and  writing.  In  a 
case  of  Charcot's,  described  by  Trousseau,  in  which  the  lesion  involved  only  the  first 
and  second  temporal  convolutions  and  the  posterior  half  of  the  Island  of  Bail,  the 
patient  nttered  only  "  ta-ta-ta  "  during  eight  months. 

I  Wernicke  and  Friedlander, '  Furtschritte  d.  Med.,'  1888. 
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difference  tnm  ih«  motor  form,  in  irhieh  fhe  patient  at  onoe  recog- 
nieea  hie  mistakes,  and  is  annoyed  at  them.  In  absolute  word-deaf- 
ness the  patient  is  unable  to  repeat  words  uttered  to  him,  but  in 
partial  loss  he  is  able  to  repeat,  often  with  some  formal  errors. 

The  patient  is  also  onable  to  read  in  many  cases  of  word»deafness» 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  auditory  loss,  or  is 
due  to  damage  to  the  visual  centre,  which  is  supplied  bj  the  same 
artery  as  the  auditory  centre,  and  often  suffers  in  the  same  lesion. 
Inability  to  read,  as  an  isolated  symptom,  is  probably  always  due 
to  a  lesion  of  the  supra*marginal  and  angular  convolutions.*  It 
is  not  often  that  there  is  actual  mind-blindness,  an  inability  to 
recognise  not  only  words  but  any  object  until  some  other  sense  than 
that  of  sight  is  employed  (see  *'  Affections  of  Vision  *')•  In  some  cases 
the  patient  has  been  able  to  read  aloud  correctly,  but  not  to  under- 
stand what  he  read.  The  effect  on  writing  is  similar  to  the  effect  on 
speech,  but  greater,  owing  to  the  double  symbolism  and  the  extension 
of  error  thus  produced. 

We  have  seen  that  in  partial  word-deafness,  partial  from  the 
beginning  or  partial  by  recovery,  a  condition  exists  in  which  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  the  voluntaiy  revival  of  words,  especially  of 
the  more  special  words,  such  as  nouns.  This  is  "  verbal  amnesia,** 
or  "  amnesic  aphasia."t  As  already  stated,  it  sometimes  constitutes 
the  sole  defect  from  the  beginning,  and  is  then  commonly  regarded  as 
a  distinct  variety  of  aphasia,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  interruption 
of  the  conducting  path  between  the  auditory  and  motor  centres  (see 
above,  p.  116).  Whether  the  condition  is  actually  thus  produced,  and 
whether  a  simple  interruption  of  this  path  can  produce  this  effect, 
remain  to  be  proved.  The  condition  is  often  conjoined  with  slight 
word-deafness,  and  then  is  probably  due  to  a  partial  lesion  of  the 
auditory  word-centre.  It  may  not  only  be  a  residual  condition  left  by 
partial  recovery  from  a  considerable  degree  of  word-deafness,  but,  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  118),  it  may  be  left  by  recovery  from  complete  and 
pure  motor  aphasia.  The  fact  that  a  typical  '*  amnesic  aphasia  *'  may 
be  merely  a  residual  condition  left  by  a  pure  motor  aphasia  is  very 
important.  It  is  proved  by  several  recorded  cases  in  which  an  autopsy 
was  obtained.^  Another  important  fact  is  that  the  loss  follows  a 
regular  law  from  the  special  to  the  geneiaL  These  facts  suggest  that 
the  essential  condition  for  the  production  of  this  def^  is  that  the 
speech-processes  go  on  in  structures  relatively  incompetent.  In  some 
cases  the  structures  concerned  may  be  those  of  the  right  hemisphere, 
imperfectly  re-educated.    This  form  can  only,  therefore,  be  admitted 

*  Ai  in  a  esee  recorded  by  Heneclieii,  'NearoL  Gent.,'  1886,  p.  464. 

t  The  nae  of  the  word  amneeia  in  thie  ree trictad  eenie  ie  open  to  the  oljeotioa 
pointed  out  by  Hnghlinge  Jackfon  and  KoMmaol,  that  there  is  mora  than  one 
memoiy  for  words  (see  p.  119). 

t  One  ie  reoordod  by  Butiy  Tuke  and  Frater  ('  Joum.  of  Mental  Science/  Aprils 
1872);  another  by  Sanders  (•  E.lin.  Med.  Joarn./  1866,  p.  811). 
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Sks  a  pathological  variety  of  aphasia  with  some  reservation,  until  more 
evidence  is  obtained  regarding  the  lesion  that  causes  it  as  a  primary 
and  independent  defect. 

Inability  to  read,  cUexia,  as  we  have  seen,  may  have  more  than  one 
mode  of  origin.  It  may  be  part  of  a  pure  motor  aphasia  in  those  in 
whom  visual  word-processes  can  only  arouse  mental  images  through 
the  agency  of  the  motor  speech-centre.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
motor  process  should  directly  arouse  the  nerve- processes  for  the  mental 
conception,*  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  auditory  processes  inter- 
vene. On  the  contrary,  the  loss  of  these  processes  does  not  necessarily 
abolish  the  power  of  reading,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  the  motor 
centre  acted  on  consciousness  only  through  the  auditory  centre.f  In 
other  cases  of  motor  aphasia  the  power  of  reading  is  unimpaired, 
presumably  because  the  visual  processes  arouse  directly  those  for 
"ideas."  Without  motor  aphasia,  loss  of  the  power  of  reading 
seems  to  be  due  only  to  disease  of  the  posterior-inferior  region  of  the 
parietal  lobe,  the  region  of  the  higher  visual  centre.  We  have  seen 
that  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  word-deafness  in  which  the  power  of  read- 
ing was  lost,  the  disease  was  found  to  extend  into  this  region.  Hence 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  when  alexia  exists  as  an  isolated 
condition,  the  disease  is  in  this  part.  This  isolated  loss  of  the  power 
of  comprehending  visual  word-symbols  has  been  termed  by  Ku^smaul 
**  word- blindness."  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  "  mind- 
blindness,"  which  necessarily  involves  alexia.  (See  also  p.  116,  tnstial 
aphasia.)  Word- blindness  is  indeed  partial  mind-bUndness.  In  this 
condition  there  may  be  ability  to  speak  and  to  write,  but  the  patient 
writes,  as  one  of  Charcot's  patients  expressed  it,  **  as  if  with  the  eyes 
closed,"  and  this  patient  did  actually  write  as  well  when  his  eyes  were 
closed  as  when  they  were  open.J  Moreover  he  could  understand 
written  words  if  his  hand  were  made  to  trace  the  letters  in  passive 
movement.  Such  loss  of  visual  word-symbols  bas  been  met  with  in 
a  few  cases  of  hemianopia;  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
hemianopia  even  when  this  is  of  coi-tical  origin,  and  probably  indi- 
cates that  the  lesion  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  occipital  lobe 
into  the  parietal  cortex. §    The  lesion  causing  alexia  is  always  on  the 

*  7.  e.  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  centrifugal  procesa  should  have  an  inflnenoa 
which  seems  to  he  centripetal ;  hut  a  similar  influence  attends  other  motor  processes, 
e.ff,  our  estimate  of  position  hy  the  movements  of  the  ocular  muscles  (see  "  Diseases 
of  the  Third  Nerves  ").  All  motor  proceFses  seem  to  influence  consciousness,  whether 
as  a  *'  sensation  "  or  only  as  a  vague  conception  or  sense  of  the  efiect. 

t  In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  even  the  motor  procesMt  for 
writing  may  assist  in  arousing  the  mental  images,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the 
note  on  p.  119.  Wernicke  and  Kussmaul  assume  that  the  auditory  centre  inter- 
venes, and  that  the  uneducated  man,  who  can  only  read  hy  the  help  of  his  motor 
centre,  "  has  to  read  aloud  to  himself*  in  order  to  nndentand — an  ifsnmptioa 
opposed  to  facts. 

X  Charcot, '  Lemons/  tome  iii,  p.  160. 

I  A  lesion  of  the  white  sabstanoe  involving  the  optie  radiation  may  alao  involve 
tho  parietal  oortez. 
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left  side  of  the  brain  in  right-handed  persons,  on  the  right  side  in 
left-handed  persons.*  The  varying  character  of  the  symptoms  due 
to  disease  of  this  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  blood-supplj  is  often  derived  from  two  difEerent  arterial  sys- 
tems, and  the  area  supplied  by  each  seems  to  be  subject  to  considerable 
Tariations.  Hence  partial  disease  is  the  rule,  complete  destruction  the 
rare  exception. 

iDability  to  write,  agraphia,  as  we  have  seen,  results  from  destruc- 
tion of  the  motor  speech -centre,  and  is  then  usually  absolute,  even 
when  the  right  hand  is  not  paralysed.  Spontaneous  writing,  and 
writing  from  dictation,  are  alike  abolished,  and  hence  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  direct  path  from  the  auditory  word-centre  to  the  arm- 
centre,  but  that  the  word-processes  must  first  be  energised  as  for 
articulate  speech.  But  the  patient  is  able  to  copy,  usually  only  in  the 
characters  that  are  before  him ;  sometimes,  however,  by  a  translation 
of  printed  into  written  characters.  It  is  certain  that,  very  often,  the 
words  80  copied  are  not  understood.  In  word-deafness,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  ability  to  write  persists,  but  not  to  write  from  dicta- 
tion. In  word- blindness,  the  patient  can  write,  spontaneously  or  from 
dictation,  but  cannot  copy.  The  di£Sculty  in  writing,  as  before  stated, 
is  often  greater  than  in  other  forms  of  expression,  but  it  ia  very 
seldom  that  it  so  far  preponderates  as  to  resemble  isolated  agraphia. 
The  possibility  of  isolated  agraphia  has  been  doubted,  and  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  understand.  But  a  curious  case  of  partial  agraphia  has 
been  recorded  by  Pitres.f  In  a  syphilitic  man,  right  hemiplegia 
without  ansBsthesia  came  on  suddenly;  it  disappeared  under  treat- 
ment, leaving  some  rigidity,  and  there  remained  also  right  hemianopia 
with  inability  to  write.  Speech  was  never  affected.  The  patient 
could  copy  in  fac-simile,  but  could  not  write  a  single  word,  spon- 
taneously or  from  dictation,  with  his  right  hand.  Nevertheless  he 
could  write  easily  with  his  left,  and  then  copy  what  he  had  written 
with  his  right  hand.  He  could  read  either  printed  or  written  words 
with  perfect  facility.  This  strange  case  seems  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  an  isolated  partial  agraphia.  A  lesion  separating  the  left  arm- 
centre  from  the  motor  speech-centre,  leaving  the  callosal  fibres  intact, 
affords  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  symptoms,  but  this  or  any 
explanation  must  be  purely  speculative ;  and  it  may  be  added,  the 
possibility,  and  even  probability,  of  more  than  one  lesiou  prevents  any 
conclusion  from  the  combination  of  symptoms. 

Persistent  aphasia,  motor  or  sensory,  may  be  produced  by  any 
kind  of  lesion  (even  a  tumour  or  the  rare  chronic  senile  softening), 
but  it  is  due  to  acute  softening  more  frequently  than  to  hsBmor- 
rhage,  on  account  of  the  greater  frequency  with  which  the  former 
lesion  involves  the  cortex ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  due  to  hsemor- 

•  In  the  case  recorded  by  Bernbeim  (« Revue  de  MM.,'   lb  85,  p.  625)  of  left 
hemianopia  and  mind'blindness  in  a  left-handed  man,  alexia  was  necessarily  present, 
t  '  Eevue  de  Med.,'  1884,  p.  825. 
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rhage,  and  transient  aphasia  is  often  caused  bj  this  process  in  the 
central  ganglia. 

The  region  of  the  cortex  in  whicli  the  speech-centres  are  situated  is 
supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery  (see  Fig.  48,  p.  64),  and  obstruc- 
tion of  this  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  aphasia.  Motor  aphasia  is 
produced  by  the  softening  due  to  obstruction  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
artery,  sensory  aphasia  by  that  of  the  fourth  branch.  Since  the  second 
branch  supplies  the  chief  part  of  the  central  convolutions,  hemipl^^ 
is  often  associated  with  motor  aphasia.  Another  occasional  association 
is  visual  loss.  The  occurrence  of  hemianopia  with  word-blindness  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Hemianopia  is  also  sometimes  associated 
with  motor  aphasia,  but  the  affection  of  sight  in  such  cases  usuaUj 
depends  on  a  lesion  near  the  internal  capsule,  generally  a  hsemor- 
rhage  or  softening  extending  back  as  far  as  the  posteiior  part  of  the 
capsule,  80  as  to  involve  the  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation.  Softening 
in  this  position,  e.  g.  near  the  thalamus,  may  also  extend  outwards  to 
the  first  temporal  convolution,  or  forwards  and  outwards,  through  the 
lenticular  nucleus,  to  the  island  of  Beil  and  third  frontal  convolution. 

Loss  of  speech  occurs  in  children  from  the  same  causes  as  in  adults.* 
Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  rare  in  childhood,  while  other  causes 
are  more  common  in  early  than  in  later  life.  One  of  the  latter  is 
tubercular  disease,  which  is  a  comparatively  frequent  cause  of  aphasia 
in  children,  tubercular  meningitis,  probably  in  consequence  of  irrita- 
tive inhibition  (which  may  also  cause  motor  paralysis),  and,  less 
commonly,  tubercular  growths.  If  recovery  occurs  from  an  organic 
lesion  that  has  destroyed  the  motor  speech-centre,  the  power  of  speech 
seldom  remains  absent  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  compensation  by 
the  light  hemisphere  occurring  with  great  readiness.  In  cases  ot 
persistent  aphasia  in  children  it  will  generally  be  found,  on  careful 
investigation,  that  the  defect  of  8|>eech  is  piurt  of  a  general  mental 
defect,  and  not  true,  pure  aphasia. 

Aphasia  may  be  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  as  well 
as  to  organic  disease.  It  may  thus  form  part  of  various  functional 
disorders,  combined  with  other  symptoms,  and  it  may  also  occur 
alone.  When  right-sided  convulsions  occur  from  any  cause,  but 
especially  from  organic  disease,  there  is  often  transient  inability  to 
speak,  and  this  may  continue  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  or  even 
longer,  after  the  fit.  It  is  especially  common  when  the  convulsion 
begins  in  the  face  or  tongue,  and  may  occur  when  the  spasm  is  vet/ 
slight,  and  even  when  there  is  no  convulsion,  but  merely  a  sensory  dis- 
charge, tingling,  <&c.  Aphasia  is  also  met  with  as  part  of  attacks  of 
migraine,  chiefly  in  those  in  which  sensory  disturbance  occurs  in 
the  limbs  of  the  right  side.  A  patient  who  has  such  sensory  dis- 
turbance, sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  will  have 
aphasia  when  the  disturbance  is  on  the  right  side  and  not  when  it  is 

*  Ninety  cases  of  aphakia  \n  children  have  been  collected  by  Stcffen  (<  Jahrb.  fitr 
Kinderheilk./  Bd.  xxiii,  p.  127). 
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on  the  left.  As  an  isolated  8jmptom»  fanctional  aphasia  occurs 
chiefly  in  children.  It  has  been  excited  by  emotion,  bj  some  peri- 
pheral irritation  in  the  intestinal  tract  or  elsewhere,  and  in  the  oonrse 
of  acute  specific  diseases,  especially  of  typhoid  fever.  Many  examples 
of  this  have  been  recorded.  Transient  aphasia  was  due,  in  one  case, 
to  the  irritation  of  a  tapeworm.*  In  cases  of  peripheral  injury  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  chief  influence  has  been  reflex  or  emotional. 
A  child  became  speechless  during  the  division  of  a  tendon  without 
annsthesia,  and  continued  speechless  for  eight  days.t  Aphasia  coming 
on  during  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  has  certainly  been  sometimes 
due  to  organic  disease,  for  it  has  been  associated  with  characteristic 
symptoms  such  as  hemiplegia.  But  in  other  cases  it  has  occurred 
slone,  and  after  lasting  for  a  few  days,  or  for  one  or  two  weeks,  it 
has  passed  away  suddenly.  Such  cases  suggest  that  the  loss  was  due 
to  an  influence  of  the  blood-state  on  the  brain.  It  has  come  on  as 
early  as  the  first  week,  and,  in  one  recorded  case,  it  continued  until 
the  seventh  week.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  severe  cases,  but  does  not 
seem  to  render  the  prognosis  more  grave.  The  aphasia  has  generally 
presented  the  characters  of  the  motor  variety ;  very  rarely  those  of 
the  sensory  form.];  The  variety  of  functional  disturbance  termed 
^dyslexia"  has  been  already  described. 

Oases  that  can  be  regarded  as  congenital  aphasia  are  extremely 
rare.  In  most  instances  there  have  been  signs  of  a  bilateral  lesion 
of  the  brain,  involving  the  motor  centres  for  the  tongue  and  lips, 
movement  of  which  is  usually  distinctly  defective.  The  cause  is 
probably  meningeal  hssmorrhage  during  birth,  symmetrical  and 
seated  over  the  lower  part  of  the  motor  regions. 

A  very  important  question  in  connection  with  aphasia  is  its  influ- 
ence on  testamentary  capacity.  It  must  depend,  in  any  given  case, 
on  the  ability  to  understand  perfectly  what  is  put  before  the  tes- 
tator, and  to  express  at  least  assent  and  dissent  with  certainty. 
Word-deafness  is  incompatible  with  will-making,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  testator  really  understands  what  is 
said  to  him.  With  perfect  comprehension  of  spoken  words,  a  valid 
will  might  be  made  i£  there  was  the  power  to  express  assent  or  dissent 
by  signs,  even  if  the  testator  was  speechless. 

The  treatment  of  aphasia,  so  far  as  it  is  possible^  is  described  in 
the  chapter  on  softening  of  the  brain. 

Obnbbal  Sthptohs. 

Besides  the  symptoms  that  depend  on  a  derangement  of  the  mental, 
motor,  and  sensory  functions  of  the  brain,  cerebral  disease  may  cause 

•  J.  A.  y  Tawet, « Bitnd.  Clia.,'  1884»  and  « Cent.  1  Nerrenh.,*  1884,  p.  491. 
t  Demme, '  Wien.  Med.  Blatt,'  1884.  No.  51. 

{  TIm  tabject  of  mphada  in  typhoid  foTor  hai  been  diteossed  by  Kflbn, '  Dent. 
Aieh.  t  kl.  Med.,'  zxxiv,  66,  and  by  Long^ie^  '  L'Union  MM.,'  1884,  No.  00. 
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symptoms  that  are  general,  or  consist  in  disturbance  of  other  organs 
of  the  body.  These  may  be  convenieutly  considered  together, 
although  they  bear  different  relations  to  the  cerebral  disease,  and  the 
relation  of  the  same  symptom  may  vary  in  different  cases. 

Temperature, — Elevation  of  temperature  is  frequent  in  cerebral  dis- 
ease, and  is  an  instance  of  the  difference  of  relation  just  mentioned. 
(1)  It  may  be  merely  associated ;  the  two  symptoms,  the  cerebral 
disease  and  the  pyrexia,  being  the  result  of  a  common  cause.    In  nloe- 
rative  endocarditis  we  may  have  elevation  of  temperature  from  the 
alteration  in  the  blood,  Ao.,  and  cerebral  symptoms  in  consequence  of 
embolism  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain.    In  many  cases  we  may  be  in 
doubt  to  what  extent  the  pyrexia  is  due  to  the  general  or  the  cerebral 
disease,  as,  for  instance^  in  general  tuberculosis  with  a  tubercular 
tumour  of  the  brain  or  tubercular  meningitis ;  and  in  pysmia  with 
secondary  abscess  of  the  brain  or  secondary  meningitis.     Becent 
observations,  indeed,  make  it  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  brain 
disease,   e.  g,  meningitis  (especially  in  the  sporadic  oerebro-spinal 
form  allied  to  pneumonia  and  due  to  a  blood-state),  is  the  cause  of 
pyrexia,  formerly  ascribed  to  the  inflammation,  much  more  frequently 
and  to  a  much  greater  degree.      But  it  is  often  most  dificult  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  this  cause  is  the  effective  one,  and  it  is 
equally  important  to  bear  in  mind  its  possible  operation.     (2)  The 
elevation  of  temperature  may  be  due  directly  to  the  pathological 
process,  which  would  have  a  similar  effect  if  it  were  in  any  other 
situation.      Meningitis    is  an  example;    the  attendant  pyrexia  is 
generally  the  result  of  the  inflammation.    There  are  two  important 
facts  to  be  remembered  regarding  this  consecutive  elevation  of  tem* 
perature.    First,  it  may  be  absent ;  the  effect  of  the  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  is  to  prevent  the  pyrexia  which  the  morbid  process 
would  otherwise  cause.     Secondly,  and  connected  with  the  last,  is  the 
fact  that  the  pulse  may  not  present  the  acceleration  that  usually 
accompanies  pyrexia,  and  may  even  be  abnormally  infrequent.    Hence 
the  absence  of  pyrexia  does  not  exclude  intra-cranial  inflammatioQ, 
while  elevation  of  temperature  has  additional  significance  if  the  pulse 
is  not  quickened.     (3)  The  pyrexia  may  be  the  direct  result  of  the 
cerebral  lesion,  that  is  of  the  disturbed  function  of  the  nervous  system, 
not  of  the  pathological  process  by  which  that  function  is  disturbed. 
This  effect  is  produced    especially   by  lesions  of  the    pons    and 
medulla  ;*  in  these  the  temperature  may  rise  to  104^  106^  or  108°, 
and  with  the  hyperpyrexia  there  is  usually  an  abundant  secretion  of 
sweat.    In  some  severe  cases  of  haamorrhage  into  other  parts  of  the 
brain  there  is  also  an  initial  and  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  to 
103°  and  104°  (Bourneville),    Such  cases  are  usually  rapidly  fataL 

*  Ezperimentt  on  animalB  (Ott, '  Joam.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Diieaaei,'  1887,  p.  168 1 
Hale  White,  '  Brit  Med.  Jonrn.,'  1889,  i,  1401)  show  that  lesions  in  the  r^rion  of 
the  corpus  siriatom  cause  a  great  rise  of  temperatnreb  and  that  there  are  probaUy 
controlling  centres  in  the  cortex. 
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In  some  cases  of  meningitis  the  temperature  becomes  very  higli  just 
before  death,  apparently  from  a  similar  mechanism.  The  pyrexia 
that  accompanies  the  peculiar  apoplectiform  attacks  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  is  probably  of  this  nature,  since  it  is  too  brief, 
in  proportion  to  its  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pathological  process 
causing  the  attack.  Perhaps  the  brief  fever  that  may  attend  the 
migrainous  headaches  of  children  is  due  to  a  similar  mechanism.  (4) 
The  temperature  may  be  raised  as  a  secondary  effect  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  cerebral  function.  When  severe  convulsions  are  frequently 
repeated,  whatever  be  their  causej  the  temperature  rises,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  the  muscular  exertion. 

Depression  of  temperature  is  less  common,  and  is  met  with  chiefly 
at  the  onset  of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  It  is  then  accompanied  by 
other  signs  of  severe  shock.  When  there  is  a  large  haemorrhage,  or 
when  several  hsemorrhages  occur  in  quick  succession,  this  fall  may 
progress  until  death  occurs,  and  the  rectal  temperature  may  fall  to 
90^.  A  moderate  depression  is  sometimes  observed  at  the  onset,  or 
in  the  course,  of  meningitis. 

These  effects  may  be  variously  combined,  and  the  temperature  in 
cerebral  disease  may  consequently  present  very  irregular  and  mys- 
terious variations,  now  high  and  now  low,  without  any  corresponding 
variation  in  other  symptoms. 

VcLao-motar  and  trophic  diaturhance  occurs  most  frequently  in  eases 
of  hemiplegia,  iu  the  account  of  which  it  has  been  already  descnbed. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  meningitis  and  some  other  diseases,  and  may 
even  be  so  pronounced  as  to  be  of  diagnostic  importance  in  chronic 
or  subacute  cases,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  otherwise  equivocal. 

The  puUe  may  be  increased  in  frequency  when  there  is  febrile  dis- 
turbance,  whether  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  brain  disease  or  merely 
associated  with  it ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  acceleration  that  usually 
attends  inflammatory  pyrexia  may  be  absent,  and  the  pulse  may  even 
be  less  frequent  than  normal,  although  there  is  intra-cranial  inflam- 
•  mation.  As  a  direct  effect  of  the  brain  disease  on  the  cardiac  centre 
of  the  vagus,  the  action  of  the  heart  may  also  be  accelerated,  retarded, 
or  rendered  irregular.  This  influence  is  exerted  most  frequently 
when  the  disease  is  near  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  sometimes  when 
it  is  distant.  When  intra-cranial  disease  raises  the  temperature  to  an 
extreme  degree  the  pulse  often  becomes  very  frequent  and  soft. 
Irregularity  is  sometimes  an  early  indication  of  meningitis,  especially 
in  children.  Betardation  to  fifty,  forty,  or  thirty  beats  per  minute 
may  occur  in  meningitis  and  apoplexy,  and  sometimes  in  cases  of 
tumour,  abscess,  and  of  increased  intra-cranial  pressure,  and  also 
in  some  rare  and  mysterious  functional  affections.  It  may  also 
be  retarded  in  some  toxic  blood-states,  as  during  influenza.     The 
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retardation  ur  prol>abl  j  due  to  over-action  of  the  centre  that  normallj 
restrains  the  heart's  action. 

Be^piraUan  also  is  occasionally  disturbed.  When  the  cerebral  func- 
tions are  lowered,  as  in  stupor  or  coma,  the  respirations  are  lessened 
in  frequency  and  increased  in  depth.  In  meningitis  and  apoplexy 
(especially  in  cerebral  hssmorrhage)  the  peculiar  "  Cbejne-Stokes 
breathing  '*  sometimes  occurs,  and  is  usually  the  precursor  of  death. 
The  respirations  present  a  cycle  uf  increasing  and  decreasing  depth ; 
the  fall  goes  on  to  actual  oespation  of  breathing,  and  after  a  pause 
slight  respiratoiy  movements  recommence,  at  first  scarcely  perceptible, 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  until  deep  dyspnoBal  breathing  marks 
the  acme,  and  the  respirations  again  lessen.  During  the  pause  the 
pupils  often  eontract,  and  the  heart's  action  becomes  less  frequent. 
The  period  of  arrest  lasts  from  five  to  forty  seconds,  and  the  duration 
of  each  cycle  may  be  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  seconds,  and  may  vary 
from  day  to  day.  The  number  of  respirations  in  each  cycle  never 
exceeds  thirty.  This  peculiar  pheDomenon  is  met  with  in  other  dis- 
eases besides  thoRe  of  the  brain.  It  occurs  in  heart  disease  (in  con- 
nection with  which  it  was  first  studied)  and  in  ursBmia,  and  has  also 
been  observed  (chiefly  in  children)  in  rare  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  influenza,  pneumonia,  whooping-cough  with 
inanition,  and  opium  poisoning.  In  general  maladies  it  is  a  less  grave 
sign  than  in  disease  of  the  brain,  and  several  cases  of  recovery  are  on 
record.  In  brain  disease  the  patient  is  almost  always  comatose,  but 
in  other  cases  consciousness  has  been  retained,  and  the  symptom  has 
been  known  to  continue  for  as  long  as  three  months.* 

A  form  of  respiration  which  must  be  distinguished  from  that  just 
described  consists  of  periods  of  deep  and  energetic  breathing,  which 
begin  suddenly ;  the  respirations  gradually  lessen  in  depth  until  they 
cease,  and  after  a  period  of  stillness  energetically  reconunence.  The 
sudden  commencement  is  the  distinction  of  this  form.  In  another 
Tariety,  seen  by  Biotf  in  meningitis,  the  periods  of  deep  breathing  not 
only  commence  suddenly  but  end  suddeidy. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing,  none  of  which  are  quite  satisfactory.  Walshe|  first  sug- 
gested that  it  is  due  to  lessened  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre, 
a  theory  afterwards  stated,  in  more  definite  form,  by  Traube§  and  by 
Bosenbach.||    It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  gradual  character 

*  West, '  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  1890.  In  a  corrMpondenoe  which  ensued  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  publication  of  this  case,  a  remarkable  instance  was  mentioned  {*  Lancet/ 
1890,  i,  776)  in  wbich  the  phenomenon  had  persisted  during  several  years. 

t  '  Sur  la  Beep,  de  Cheyne-Stokes,'  Paris,  1878. 

I  '  Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  Srd  ed.,  1868,  p.  846. 

§  Fraentzel,  Report  of  Cltniqne, '  Berl.  kL  Wochensohr./  Ko.  27*  1869. 

y  '  Zeitschrift  f.  kiln.  Med.,'  Bd.  i.  Heft  3.  Bosenbach's  theory  is  often  spokM 
of  as  distinguishable  from  Traube's,  from  which  it  differs,  howerer,  only  by 
ascribing  the  lessened  excitability  to  altered  "  interchange  of  material  in  the  cells.* 
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d  both  the  onset  aud  the  decline  of  the  breathing  can  be  due  to 
simple  lowered  excitability,  although,  since  rhythmical  action  seems  a 
character  of  the  centre  itself,*  it  is  just  conceivable  that  the  larger 
rhjthm  with  gradual  change  maj  be  due  solelj  to  the  functional 
characteristics  of  the  centre,  working  under  altered  conditions.  The 
chief  attempt  to  giye  a  more  complete  explanation  has  been  made  bj 
^  Filehne,t  who  found  that  the  breathing  could  be  produced  in  animals 
under  the  influence  of  morphia  by  making  them  inhale  ether  or  chloro- 
form. He  observed,  during  the  pause,  an  increase  of  blood-pressure 
with  some  pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  ascribed  these  to 
arterial  spasm,  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  bj  the 
asphjxial  blood.  He  assumed  that  a  lowered  irritability  of  the  re- 
spiratory centre  renders  it  less  excitable  than  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
that  the  consequent  arterial  spasm  in  the  arteries  of  the  medulla  pro- 
longs the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  (and  also  tbat  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre)  by  hindering  the  access  of  the  oxygenated  blood. 
Thus  the  respiratory  movements  continue  energetic  after  the  blood 
has  become  well  oxygenated.  In  support  of  this  vascular  theory  he 
adduced  two  other  facta.  He  was  able  to'  produce  perfect  Cheyne- 
Stokes  breathing  (even  to  the  changes  in  the  pupils)  by  gradually 
constricting  and  then  releasing  the  arteries  conveying  blood  to  the 
head ;  and  secondly,  he  found  that,  in  a  patient  with  this  breathing, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  which  dilates  the  .vessels,  arrested  the  phenomena. 
Eilehne's  theory  has  been  criticised  adversely,  and  some  of  his  facts 
have  even  been  called  in  question,  but  chiefly  by  those  who  have 
vested  interests  in  other  hypotheses.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that,  unless  the  simple  rhythmical  tendency  of  the  depressed  centre  is 
adequate  to  produce  the  phenomena,  they  can  be  best  explained  by 
the  assumption  that  this  rhythmical  tendeno^  is  modified  by  some 
other  periodical  influence,  of  which  vaso-motor  spasm  is  the  only  one 
which,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  can  be  conceived  as  acting 
and  adequate. (  The  gradual  onset  of  the  respirations  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  vaso-motor  dilatation  exceeds  the  normal  (as  it  often 
does  after  contraction),  and  thus  the  quantity  of  blood  reaching  the 
respiratory  centre  lessens  the  stimulating  influence  of  its  quality. 

Bespiration  is  arrested  at  once  by  a  sudden  lesion  in  the  respiratoij 
centre  of  the  medulla,  and  more  slowly  by  disease  that  gradually  im- 
pairs the  action  of  the  centre,  such  as  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
fourth  ventricle.  Indeed,  the  extensive  connection  of  this  centre  with 
the  brain,  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  readiness  with  which  its  action  is 
altered  by  emotion,  makes  it  sensitive  to  any  considerable  depression 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  in  many  brain  diseases  death  is  thus 

•  See '  Foster*!  Physiology,'  5th  ed.,  pt.  il,  p.  606. 

t  *  B«rL  kL  Wochensohrif  t,'  1874,  Nos.  18, 14  82,  aad  8S. 

{  The  snperfleisl  anslogy  of  the  phenomen*  to  the  efi'ects  of  *■  interf erenee  "  in 
the  setkm  of  two  series  of  rhythmical  events,  as  the  waves  of  sound,  can  scarcely 
&£!  to  occur  to  an  oheerver,  bat  of  oonrse  no  direct  inference  can  be  drawn  from  iL 
TOL.  II.  9 
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brought  about.  Lesions  near  the  centre  may  cause  other  disturbances 
of  breathing  than  those  described,  such  as  simple  irregularity^  or 
paroxysmal  cough,  which  may  be  semi-convulsiTe  in  character.  On 
account  of  the  gravity  of  lesions  in  this  part,  such  disturbance  of 
breathing  is  generally  a  fatal  omen. 

In  all  conditions  in  which  the  cerebral  functions  are  profoundly 
depressed,  such  as  coma,  secretion  accumulates  in  the  air  passages ; 
bronchial  and  tracheal  r&les  are  thus  produced,  and  are  often  erro- 
neously regarded  as  the  indication  of  bronchitis.  The  accumulation  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  depression  of  the  respiratoiy  centre,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  secretion  is  not  removed  as  in  health,  and  its  amount 
is  perhaps  increased  by  passive  congestion.  Such  congestion  of  the 
lungs  is  very  common  in  these  cases,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death. 

Digestive  Or^ant.— Anorexia  is  common  in  febrile  states,  and  in 
yarious  organic  diseases,  acute  or  chronic,  but  no  special  significance 
can  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  said  that  bulimia  is  sometimes  met  with, 
but  it  yery  rarely  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  organic  lesions,  although  met 
with  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 

Vomiting,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  important 
symptoms  of  intra-cranial  disease.  It  is  frequent  in  meningitis, 
tumour,  abscess,  at  the  onset  of  hsemorrha^e,  in  cases  of  increased 
intra-cranial  pressure,  in  yarious  toxemic  states  acting  on  the  medulla, 
and  also  in  the  functional  disturbance  of  hysteria.  It  may  result  from 
disease  in  any  part  of  the  brain,  but  is  especially  common  when  the 
cerebellum  is  affected.  This  symptom  often  occurs  early,  and  may  be 
produced  by  disease  of  yery  limited  extent.  The  immediate  cause  of 
Tomiting  is  doubtless  an  increased  irritability  of  the  gastric  part  of  the 
vagus  centre,  and  its  occurrence  in  disease  in  yarious  parts  of  the  brain 
is  another  indication  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  central  relations  of  the 
yagus.  It  cannot  be  ascribed  in  all  cases  either  to  irritation  of  the 
membranes  or  to  increased  intra-cranial  pressure,  although  these  con- 
ditions are  certainly  capable  of  producing  it. 

In  cerebral  yomiting,  food  is  generally  rejected  soon  after  it  has 
been  taken ;  there  are  no  local  gastric  symptoms ;  no  discomfort  or 
pain  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  a  symptom 
which  almost  always  attends  the  quick  rejection  of  food  from  gastric 
disease.  Cerebral  vomiting  may  be,  and  often  is  unattended  by  nausea, 
but  this  is  not  an  invariable  characteristic.  In  some  cases  nausea 
is  distressing.  Occasionally  the  patient  yomits  when  there  is  no  food 
in  the  stomach,  but  this  is  not  common.  The  disease  increases  the 
irritability  of  the  centre,  but  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  nerves  by 
food  is  usually  necessary  to  excite  the  act.  The  cerebral  conditions 
that  cause  yomiting  usually  also  cause  headache,  and  the  co-existence 
of  persistent  pain  in  the  head  with  frequent  yomiting  should  always 
raise  a  suspicion  of  cerebral  disease.  Optic  neuritis  is  also  a  common 
result  of    the    same  cerebral  condition,  and  the  eyes  should  be 
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examined  in  ererj  Bnapicious  case.  For  a  long  time  there  may  be  no 
other  Ejmptoms.  It  is  most  important,  however,  to  note  that  in  the 
early  stage  of  disease,  when  the  excitability  of  the  centre  is  but  little 
angmented,  some  exciting  cause  may  produce  the  first  vomiting,  and 
the  cause  may  seem  adequate  to  account  for  it.  Before  the  increased 
irritability  of  the  centre  reaches  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  spontaneous 
vomiting  it  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  an  injudicious 
meal.  Such  explicable  vomiting  is  often  the  first  sign  of  intra-cranial 
'disease,  especially  in  children.  The  first  symptom  of  a  glioma  of 
the  pons  was  vomiting  after  swallowing  a  piece  of  slate  pencil 
Patients  who  vomit  without  other  indications  of  gas tro- intestinal  dis- 
turbance should  be  carefully  watched.     (See  "  Tumour.") 

Constipation  frequently  attends  intra-cranial  disease,  such  as  tumour, 
meningitis^  Ac.,  although  it  rarely  exists  until  other  symptoms  are 
apparent. 

Urinary  Orgam. — The  nrine  is  seldom  altered  in  composition  by 
oi^nic  brain  disease,  although  polyuria  rarely,  and  glycosuria  occa- 
sionally»  have  been  produced  by  disease  of  the  pons  or  medulla 
oblongata.  Albuminuria  occasionally  occurs  from  the  same  causes 
and  may  be  a  transient  effect  of  lesions  elsewhere  in  the  brain,  or  of 
meningitis.  But  albuminuria,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  vascular  lesions  in  the  brain,  because  kidney  disease 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  vascular  degeneration.  The 
>  amount  of  albumen  excreted  in  these  cases  is  often  greatly  increased 
for  a  few  days  by  a  cerebral  lesion. 

Betention  of  urine  and  evei-fiow  incontinence  are  common  in  con* 
ditions  of  lowered  cerebral  function,  from  whatever  cause ;  but  there 
is  not  the  paralytic  incontinence  that  is  met  with  in  spinal  disease 
(see  vol.  i,  p.  225).  Urine  and  fssces  are  often  passed  into  the  bed« 
&c.,  in  cases  of  mental  impairment,  without  any  actual  loss  of  power 
over  the  sphincters,  and,  as  already  stated,  this  symptom  is  always 
indicative  of  a  considerable  degree  of  mental  change* 

Ophthalmoscopic  Sthptomb. 

Morbid  appearances  in  the  fundus  oculi  are  frequent  in  cases  of 
organic  brain  disease,  and  are  of  great  practical  importance.  Some  of 
these  are  associated,  the  result  of  the  cause  of  the  cerebral  lesion ; 
others  are  consecutive,  and  are  the  effect  of  the  brain  disease.  The 
two  kinds  are  sometimes  conjoined. 

1.  The  associated  changes  are  due  to  the  constitutional  condition* 
that  is,  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  brain  disease,  and  are  sometimes 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  cerebral  lesion.  The  following  are  the  most 
important : — (1)  Albuminuric  retinitis,  acute  and  chronic ;  it  is  asso- 
ciated chiefly  with  arterial  degeneration,  causing  either  cerebral 
hemorrhage  or  softening  from  thrombosis.  (2)  Syphilitic  disease, 
usually  choroiditis^  or  the  atrophy  that  such  inflammation  leaves. 
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This  is  often  to  be  seen  in  cases  of  brain  disease  dne  to  either 
inherited  or  acquired  syphilis.  (3)  Tabercular  disease.  Tubercles 
<xf  the  choroid  are  sometimes  met  with  in  cases  of  tubercular  menin- 
gitis. Very  rarely  massive  tubercle  forms  within  the  eye,  in  cases  of 
tubercular  growths  in  the  bn^in.  Other  forms  of  associated  growth 
are  bo  rare  as  not  to  be  of  practical  importance.  (4)  Vascular  lesions 
in  the  retina  sometimes  coincide  with  similar  lesions  in  the  brain. 
Thus  embolism  of  the  central  artery  may  occur  in  the  same  patient, 
and  even  at  the  same  time,*  as  embolism  of  a  cerebral  artery.  Miliary  * 
aneurisms  on  the  retinal  arteries  have  been  observed  to  coincide  with 
oerebral  hssmorrhage,  probably  due  to  similar  aneurisms  in  the  brain. 
They  are,  however,  extremely  rare.t  Hemorrhages  in  the  retina  are 
more  common,  and  are  of  some  significance.  They  occur  especially  in 
albuminuria,  in  gout  that  has  profoundly  affected  the  system,  in  leu- 
oocythsmia,  profound  anemia,  purpura,  and  also  in  ulcerative  endo- 
oarditifl,  and  other  forms  of  septicsemia.  In  the  latter  they  often  have 
white  spots  in  the  centre,  and  are  the  result  of  capillary  septic  embolism. 
Hemorrhages,  identical  in  aspect,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same 
eases  in  the  pia  mater.  Another  associated  lesion  (to  which  we  shall 
xetum)  is  simple  atrophy  of  the  disc,  which  sometimes  coincides  with 
degenerative  lesions  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  consecutive  changes,  which  are  not  merely  associated  with  the 
cerebral  disease,  but  are  its  consequence,  comprehend  neuritis  and 
atrophy. 

NeurUie  or  **  papillitis,**  inflammation  of  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  * 
optic  nerve,  is  manifested  by  swelling  and  increased  vascularity  of  the 
*«  optic  papilla."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  end  of  the  nerve  is 
visible  in  tiie  fundus  as  the  **  optic  disc,"  the  boundary  of  which  is  the 
oval  opening  in  the  sclerotic  with  the  corresponding  opening  in  the 
choroid.  The  fibres  radiate  from  the  nerve  on  to  the  retina,  but  not 
equally  on  all  sides,  being  few  on  the  temporal  side.  The  nerve-elements 
are  so  translucent  that  they  do  not  obscure  the  edge  of  the  disc,  except 
sometimes,  to  a  slight  extent,  above  and  below,  where  they  are  more 
numerous.  The  disc  is  rarely  uniform  in  its  surface,  because  the 
separation  of  the  nerve-fibres  leaves  a  central  hollow,  in  which  there 
are  few  or  no  vessels,  and  which  is  therefore  pale,  while  the  periphery 
of  the  disc  has  a  rosy  tint  from  the  minute  vessels  that  lie  among  the 
nerve-fibres  (Fig.  69).  This  central  "  physiological  cup  "  varies  much 
in  size,  and  may  be  absent.  The  vascular  portion  of  the  disc  also 
Taries  in  extent  (inversely  as  the  cup),  and  varies  so  much  in  tint  that 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  its  colour  unless  this  is  observed  to 
change  in  the  course  of  time.  Mere  congestion,  therefore,  consisting 
only  of  increased  vascularity  of  the  disc,  is  very  difficult  to  recognise, 
and  although  it  probably  occurs,  it  is  rare,  as  an  isolated  condition, 

•  See '  Med.  Ophthalmoscopy/  Caee  47  (p.  882,  2iid  ed.). 
t  For  an  iaitanc^  lee  'Medical  Ophthalmoeoopy/  pL  zii,  fig.  1,  and  Osm  4i 
(2nd  ed.,  p.  826). 
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«nd  is  o£  small  practical  importance.  An  actual  patbological  cbaDge, 
however  slight  in  degree,  is  usually  attended  by  some  swelling  of  the 
pa)>i11a.  and  especially  by  lessened  transparency  of  its  structures.  The 
effect  of  tbis  change  is  first  to  lessen  the  sharpness  of  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  and  then  to  obscure  tbe  edge  altogether  (Fig.  69).  It  is  to  this 
point,  therefore,  that  attention  must  be  chiefly  directed.  The  effect  of 
a  morbid  change  on  the  distinctness  of  the  edge  is  greater  when  the  i 
disc  is  examined  by  tbe  direct  tban  by  the  indirect  metbod ;  on  the 
otiier  h:ind,  if  the  indistinctness  is  apparent  and  not  real—is  du<^  to 
the  tint  of  the  disc  being  nearly  that  of  tbe  choroid,  and  not  to  lessened 
transj>arency  of  the  structures  in  front  of  it — the  edge  appears  more 
distinct  in  tbe  direct  than  in  the  indirect  metbod  of  examination. 
This  is  a  very  important  practical  point.  In  tbe  early  stage  of 
neuritis  the  edge  of  the  disc,  seen  by  the  indirect  method,  may 
appear  a  little  blurred,  and  surroimded  by  a  pale  halo,  while  . 
by  the  direct  method  the  halo  is  resolved  into  a  striated  semi- 
opaque  layer  completely  concealing  tbe  edge.  The  early  change 
is  greatest  on  the  nasal  side,  which  may  be  obscured  wben  tbe 
temporal  edge  of  the  disc,  on  which  there  are  few  nerre- fibres,  is  still 
sharp.  As  the  change  advances,  it  involves  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  disc,  and  tbe  swelling  rapidly  encroaches  on  tbe  pbysiological 
cup,  wbich  is  ultimately  obliterated  (Fig.  69),  although  a  slight 
depression  usually  remains  in  the  middle  of  tbe  swollen  papilla.  The 
prominence  of  the  swelling  is  readily  recognised  by  the  apparent 


Fio.  69. — Commencing  optic  nenritis,  from  a  case  of  caries  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  with  secondary  meningitis.  The  left  figure  shows  the  normal  right 
optic  disc,  with  clear  outline,  and  a  <leep  central  cup.  Tlie  right  figure,  of 
the  left  papilla,  show!  well-market)  neuritis;  the  edge  ot  the  disc  is  con- 
cealed by  a  swelling  which  extends  beyond  the  normal  limits  of  the  dixc. 
The  central  cup  is  encroached  on,  hut  not  yet  quite  obli  tern  ted ;  before  the 
neuritis  commenced  the  cup  was  similar  to  that  in  the  other  eye.  Some 
of  tbe  vessels  are  partly  concealed  at  their  emergence,  and  the  veins  los« 
their  central  reflection  as  they  curve  down  the  sides  of  the  swelling. 
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cbaago  in  relative  position  of  the  structures  that  are  on  different  leveb 
when  the  observer  moves  his  head  from  side  to  side  or  up  and  down 
in  the  direct  examination,  or  moves  the  lens  in  a  like  manner  in  the 
indirect  examination.  The  prominence  is  also  shown  by  the  loss  of  the 
central  reflection  of  the  vessels  where  thej  course  down  the  sides 
of  the  swelling,  and  their  plane  ceases  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  observer's  vision.  The  tint  of  the  swollen  papilla  becomes  a 
full  red,  or,  more  commonly,  a  greyish  red,  tc  the  indirect  examina- 
tion, bat  the  direct  method  shows  a  fine  striated  vascularity.  As  the 
prominence  increases,  the  swelling  becomes  wider  in  extent,  until  it 
may  be  two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  normal  disc.  White 
spots  may  appear  on  its  surface  (Fig.  70),  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
products  of  degeneration.  At  first  the  retinal  vessels  present  little 
change  in  size,  but  as  the  swelling  increases,  the  compression  causes 
the  veins  to  become  broader  and  the  arteries  narrow,  and  extravasa- 
tions  of  blood  may  be  visible  on  the  surface  or  margins  of  the  swollen 


Fxo.  70.— Optio  nevritic  in  cerebral  tnmonr.  The  iwelliog  ii  grreat,  and 
occupies  an  area  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  the  nonnal  disc.  Thn 
srteriee  are  concealed  in  the  substance  of  the  new  tissue,  and  the  veins  aru 
tortuous,  and  lose  their  reflection  ns  they  pass  down  the  side  of  the  swell- 
ing.  The  products  of  defeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  huve  caused  white 
•pots  near  the  margin  of  the  iiiliHmed  papilla. 
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area.  The  prooess  yaries  mucli  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ii 
developed ;  it  maj  reach  a  considerable  intensity  in  a  fortnight,  or  be 
still  moderate  in  degree  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months.  As  a 
rule,  the  more  quickly  it  is  developed  the  more  intense  does  it  become. 
Commencing  subsidence  is  indicated  by  a  diminution  in  the  vascularity, 
still  greater  contraction  of  the  arteries,  and  later,  contraction  of  the 
yeins  also.  If  the  degree  of  Deuritis  has  been  considerable,  the  swell- 
ing remains,  for  some  time,  pale  and  sof  t-edged,  and  slowly  sinks  until 
the  edges  of  the  disc  appear.  For  a  long  time  the  substance  of  the 
disc  is  occupied  by  new  tissue,  which,  with  the  narrowed  arteries, 
affords  evidence  of  the  preceding  inflammation.  Other  indications  of 
this  are  often  to  be  seen  in  damage  to  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  choroid. 
Only  when  the  neuritis  has  been  moderate  in  degree  does  the  diso 
resume  a  perfectly  normal  aspect.  When  much  new  tissue  has  been 
formed,  this,  by  its  cicatricial  changes,  leaves  the  disc  white  aad 
atrophied,  in  the  condition  of  "  consecutive  atrophy,"  or  **  neuritio 
(papillitic)  atrophy,"  as  it  is  also  termed.  When  the  papillitis  has 
been  very  intense,  and  the  swelling  wide  in  area,  the  adjacent  retina 
may  suffer  in  its  nutrition,  and  products  of  degeneration  may  remain 
as  white  spots,  especially  near  the  macula  lutea,  simulating  the  aspect 
of  albuminuric  retinitis. 

The  substance  of  the  swollen  papilla  presents,  under  the  microscope^ 
distended  yessels,  numerous  capillaries  and  nuclei,  with  accumulations 
of  leucocytes  in  the  tissue  and  x>eriva8cular  sheaths.  In  the  early  stage, 
the  nerve-fibres  and  connective-tissue  elements  may  be  separated  by 
Cffdematous  effusion.  Subsequently  the  nerve-fibres  present  degene- 
rative changes,  moniliform  enlargements  containing  myelin  globules, 
and  aggregations  of  the  products  of  degeneration  into  ''granule- 
corpuscles,"  while  the  walls  of  the  arteries  may  be  conspicuously 
thickened.  Similar,  although  slighter,  changes  may  be  traced  back  in 
the  substance  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  in  their  sheaths,  to  the  chiasma, 
and  they  may  be  even  more  intense  in  front  of  tbe  chiasma  than  they 
are  midway  between  this  and  the  eye.  #The  outer  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  often  distended  by  liquid,  so  as  to  form  a  pyriform  swelling 
behind  the  globe.  The  space  within  this  sheath  is  continuous, 
behind,  with  the  subarachnoid  space  around  the  brain,  and  in  front, 
with  the  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  optic  papilla. 

A  slight  and  even  considerable  degree  of  optic  neuritis  may  cause 
no  symptoms.  Acuity  of  vision  may  be  unimpaired,  colour  vision 
normal,  the  visual  fields  unrestricted.  But  when  intense,  sight  suffers 
in  each  of  these  characters,  and  may  be  entirely  lost.  The  damage  to 
vision  is  often  greater  during  the  stage  of  subsideni  e  than  it  is  during 
the  active  period  of  inflammation,  probably  because  the  nerve-elements 
suffer  from  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  tissue- elements  formed 
during  the  inflammation.  But  the  affection  of  sight  is  not  necessarily 
due  to  the  visible  papillitis;  it  may  be  the  result  of  more  intense 
inflammation   behind  the   eye,  or  the  effect  of    the    intra-crauial 
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disease.  To  decide  tliis,  the  degree  of  neuritis  and  the  degree  of 
affection  of  vision  must  be  compared*  and  the  character  of  the 
failure  of  sight  must  be  considered.  The  latter  is  described  in  the 
chapter  on  affections  of  the  optic  nerve.  After  the  neuritis  has  quite 
subsided  some  improYement  in  sight  often  takes  place,  from  the 
recovery  of  some  of  the  damaged  fibres.  But  there  may  remain  con- 
siderable amblyopia,  and  even  absolute  blindness,  and  often  very 
irregular  changes  in  the  fields  of  vision,  both  for  white  and  coloured 
light 

Optic  neuritis  may  result  from  many  diseases  of  the  brain,  but 
its  most  frequent  cause  is  tumour,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
neuritis  is  rarely  due  to  any  other  cause.  Next  in  frequency  is 
meningitis,  especially  affecting  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  the  papillitis 
caused  by  meningitis  is  usually  less  intense  than  that  of  tumour, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  briefer  duration  of  the  disease.  Oerebral 
abscess  is  another  cause.  Optic  neuritis  scarcely  ever  results  from 
oerebral  hemorrhage  or  from  thrombotic  softening,  but  it  has  been 
several  times  observed  in  oases  of  softening  from  embolism  when  the 
source  of  the  obstructing  plug  was  acute  endocarditis,  perhaps  because 
the  material  carried  from  the  valves  is  of  an  irritant  septic  character, 
and  determines  a  greater  degree  of  secondary  inflammation  in  the 
softening  produced.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  a  case  in  which 
no  naked -eye  lesion  of  the  brain  existed,  but  in  which  the  microscope 
revealed  general  slight  inflammatory  changes — diffuse  cerebritis.  In 
all  these  diseases  the  neuritis  is,  as  a  rule,  double,  although  it  may 
develop  more  rapidly  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other.  Occasionally 
it  is  one-sided,  and  then  it  is  generally  on  the  side  opposite  the 
lesion.  Unilateral  optic  neuritis  is  much  more  frequently  due  to 
various  diseases  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  or  at  the  optic  foramen, 
than  to  disease  of  the  brain  itself. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  optic  neuritis  may  result 
from  other  causes  than  intra-cranial  disease.  It  is  veiy  seldom 
primary;  but  it  occurs  in  •hlorosis,  albuminuria,  lead -poisoning, 
ansBmia,  and  after  certain  acute  fevers,  especially  scarlet  fever  and 
typhoid;  in  many  of  these  conditions  its  occurrence  is  associated 
with  some  cerebral  symptoms.  When  neuritis  preponderates  over 
the  other  changes  in  albuminuria,  for  instance,  there  is  usually  much 
pain  in  the  head,  and  in  lead-poisoning  it  is  usually  associated  with 
the  acute  cerebral  symptoms  which  have  been  called  ^'encephalo- 
pathia  saturniua."  This  fact  sometimes  increases  the  difficulty  in 
diagnosis. 

The  mechanism  by  which  optic  neuritis  is  produced  is  a  subject  on 
which  various  opinions  have  been  held.*  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  the  early  theory  that  neuritis  is  due  to  increased  intra-cranial  pres- 
sure, acting  mechanically,  has  proved  erroneous.  I  have  known  slow 
increase  of  intra-cranialpressure  to  separate  the  sutures  without  causing 

*  A  full  aooount  of  thete  will  be  found  ia  '  Medical  Ophthalmoteopy/  8rd  ed. 
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papQIitif .  In  a  large  nninber  of  cases  there  is  dutinot  eridenee  of  a 
descending  inflammation,  either  along  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerre  or 
along  its  sheath,  and  in  cases  of  meningitis  such  deeoending  inflamma- 
tion is  inTariable.  The  distension  of  the  optic  sheath  is  not  essential 
for  the  production  of  neuritis ;  it  is  sometimes  absent,  and  its  occur- 
rence is  related  especially  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  subarachnoid 
fluid.  The  signs  of  mechanical  "  strangulation,"  which  are  to  be  ob» 
served  in  cases  of  intense  neuritis,  are  no  evidence  that  the  inflam- 
mation was  caused  by  anj  mechanical  process.  The  cause  of  the 
strangulation  is  the  compression  of  the  veins  bj  the  inflammatory 
products  within  the  swollen  papilla,  and  not,  as  was  at  first  thought, 
compression  within  the  sclerotic  ring  or  behind  it»  bj  the  distension 
of  the  sheath.  Within  the  ring,  the  vessels  after  death  never 
exhibit  any  sign  of  narrowing,  whereas  within  the  papilla  their 
compression  is  usually  distinct  The  oonclusion  is  that  optic  neu- 
ritis is  probably  rarely  due  to  a  single  factor,  that  the  most  potent 
element  is  the  descent  of  a  process  of  tissue-irritation,  which,  when  it 
reaches  the  papilla,  sets  up  a  more  intense  inflammation;  that  in 
some  cases  this  factor  is  alone  effective ;  that  in  mahy  others  its  in- 
fluence is  aided  by  the  effect  of  distension  of  the  sheath,  hindering  the 
escape  of  effete  liquids,  increasing  the  cedema,  or  even  conveying  irri- 
tating material.  The  distinction  between  optic  neuritis  and  "  choked 
disc  "  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  cause.  So  far  as  optic  neuritis  has  any 
■ingle  significance,  it  is  that  of  the  presence  oi  an  irritative  process 
within  the  skulL 

There  is  an  important  relation  between  the  chronicity  of  the  neuritis 
and  that  of  the  intra-cranial  process.  A  chronic  cerebral  process  may 
cause  an  acute  neuritis,  but  a  chronic  neuritis  never  results  from  an 
acute  process,  and  the  degree  of  the  chronicity  of  the  neuritis  is  an 
indication  of  the  degree  of  chronicity  of  the  intra-cranial  disease. 
When  the  cerebral  process  begins  to  improve,  the  neuritis  lessens,  and 
the  commencing  subsidence  of  the  neuritis  is  often  the  first  indication 
of  the  improvement  in  the  brain  lesion.  Hence  the  process  often 
gives  valuable  prognostic  information  as  well  as  diagnostic  guidance. 

Atrophy. — Of  the  three  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  primary ^ 
seeondiOry  (to  disease  of  the  nerve  further  back),  and  earuecuiive  (to 
neuritis),  only  the  latter  two  occur  as  a  result  of  uncomplicated 
intra-cranial  disease.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this  are  disseminated 
sclerosis  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane :  in  both  of  these  affec- 
tions primary  atrophy  may  occur,  but  in  these  there  is  wide-spread 
degeneration,  usually  involving  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  brain, 
and  the  atrophy  must  be  regarded  as  associated  with,  rather  than  the 
result  of,  the  brain  disease.  Consecutive  (neuritic  or  papillitic)  atrophy, 
the  characters  of  which  have  been  already  described,  has  the  same 
causes  and  the  same  significance  as  the  inflammation  of  which  it  is 
the  consequence. 

Secondary  atrophy  is  the  result  of  damage  to  the  optic  nerve  behiod. 
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the  eje,  or  to  the  optic  chiasma.  Its  cbaraoteristio  is  that  the  signs 
of  atrophj  follow  instead  of  accompaDjing  the  failure  of  sight. 
Especially  important,  on  account  of  ike  diagnostic  difficulty  it 
presents,  is  the  form  of  secondary  atrophy  that  follows  temporal 
hemianopia  of  slow  onset,  due  to  chronic  disease  at  the  optic  chiasma. 
The  causes  of  this  form  of  atrophy  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on 
diseases  of  the  optic  nerre. 


DISEASES  OP  THE   ORANIAL  NERVES 

AND  DBMAlSeJBMBNT  OF  TMBUL  FUSCTIONA 


Havt  symptoms  of  oiganic  brain  disease  consist  in  derangement  of 
the  functioDs  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  it  is  conyenient  to  consider 
these  together  with  the  diseases  of  the  nerves  themselves.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  not  strictly  logical,  but  its  practical  convenience  is 
great,  since  much  needless  repetition  is  thereby  avoided,  and  those 
symptoms  can  be  .described  together  that  are  of  the  same  character, 
and  have  to  be  considered  together  in  practical  diagnosis.  The  paths 
of  the  cranial  nerve-fibres  within  the  brain  have  been  already  de- 
eribed,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  a 
bearing  on  special  points. 


OLFACTORY  NEBVE-AFPEOTIONS  OP  SMELL. 

The  olfactory  bulb  contains  many  nerve-cells,  and  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  analogous  to  the  nuclei  of  the  other  cranial  nerves, 
by  others  to  be  a  detached  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  bulb  is 
connected  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres  bj  the  olfactory  nerve,  the 
central  connections  of  which  have  been  described  at  p.  56.  We  have 
seen  that  each  nerve  seems  to  be  related  to  both  hemispheres,  since 
the  sense  of  smell  on  one  side  may  be  deranged,  not  only  by  disease 
of  the  hemisphere  (uncinate  gyrus)  on  the  same  side,  but  also  by  a 
lesion  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  internal  capsule  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  probably  also  by  disease  of  the  convexity. 

The  sense  of  smell  includes  more  than  is  popularly  assigned  to  it. 
It  includes  not  only  the  recognition  of  odours,  but  also  that  of  flavours. 
When  the  olfactory  nerves  are  influenced  through  the  anterior  nares 
the  sensation  is  termed  an  "  odour ;"  when  through  the  posterior  nares 
it  is  termed  a  "  flavour."  In  the  latter  case  the  sensations  are  blended 
with  those  of  taste  proper,  bitter,  sweet,  sour,  Ac,  and  a  mixed  sen- 
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■ation  if  the  result.  If  the  sense  o£  smell  is  lost,  all  perception  of 
fiayours  is  lost  with  it,  but  the  true  gustatory  sensations  remain. 
The  two  functions  of  the  olfactory  nerve  seem  to  be  separated  at  the 
cortex,  and  the  impressions  of  flavour  to  be  perceiyed  through  the 
same  centre  as  those  of  taste,  siuce  this  relation  is  always  preserved  in 
the  aura  of  epilepsy.  Hence  patients  who  have  lost  smell  usually 
say  that  they  haye  also  lost  taste,  and  sometimes  they  only  mention 
the  loss  of  ''taste/'  which  is  to  most  persons  the  more  serious 
deprivation.* 

In  testing  the  sense  of  smell,  care  must  be  taken  to  employ  only  sub- 
stances (such  as  musk,  asafoetida,  or  oil  of  cloves)  that  act  on  the 
olfactory  nerve  alone,  and  it  is  best  to  use  such  odours  as  are  readily 
identified  and  named.  If  volatile  pungent  substances  are  used,  such 
as  ammonia  or  acetic  acid,  which  also  stimulate  the  fifth  nerve  in  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane^  the  patient  may  perceive  that  which  he 
eannot  smelL 

'  Loi9  of  the  $en8e  of  emett,  anosmia,  is  less  frequently  due  to  a  lesion 
of  the  nerve  than  to  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
chronic  inflammation,  nasal  polypus,  Ao.  It  may  also  be  caused 
indirectlj  by  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  consequent  trophic 
dianges  in  the  membrane,  or  dryness  from  lessened  secretion. 
Excessive  secretion  may  also  produce  it.  If  the  nose  be  filled  with 
rose  water  no  smell  is  excited,  and  smell  remains  in  abeyance  for 
some  time.  The  olfactory  nerves  may  be  damaged  by  falls  or 
blows  on  the  front  or  back  of  the  head ;  the  delicate  filaments  are 
torn  from  the  bulb,  or  are  lacerated  in  their  passage  through  the 
ethmoid  bone.  The  olfactory  bulbs  sometimes  suffer,  by  compression 
or  inflammation,  in  cases  of  tumour  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull, 
or  elsewhere  within  the  cranial  cavitj,  even  in  the  cerebellump  caries 
of  adjacent  bone,  and  local  meningitis,  syphilitic  or  other.  They 
may  also  be  compressed  by  internal  hydrocephalus.f  In  these  cases 
the  bulbs  may  be  distinctly  involved  in  the  disease,  or  may  be 
flattened  and  wasted.  Tumours  have  been  supposed  to  cause  an 
olfactory  neuritis,  analogous  to  optic  neuritis.  In  locomotor  ataxy, 
anosmia  occasionally  occurs,  although  not  frequently.  Primary 
atrophy  of  the  bulbs  is  occasionally  met  with  in  old  age  (Provost). 
Lastly,  excessive  stimulation  of  the  olfactory  nerves  has  caused  their 
paralysis,  just  as  blindness  has  resulted  from  a  very  brilliant  light ; 
in  several  cases,  after  exposure  to  an  exceedingly  strong  odour,  the 

*  The  word  flavour  originally  meant  smelL  The  nomendatare  given  above  ii 
that  of  Milton,  who,  ipeaking  of  wine,  8nje,<^ 

"  The  flavour  or  the  smeU, 
Or  taste  that  cheen  the  hearts  of  gode  or  men." 

Sanuon  AffonUtew,  644. 

Skeat,  it  if  tme,  thinks  Milton  may  have  meant  colour,  *<  flavor"  in  low  Latin 
meaning  yellow;  but  no  contemporary  example  of  this  use  b  given, 
t  Quincke,  'Cor.  Bl.  f.  Schweis.  Aerzte.'  1882.  No.  9. 
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■ense  of  smell  has  been  permanently  lost.  Thus  ao  officer  in  Ireland 
superintended  the  emptying  of  a  cesspool  at  the  bottom  of  which 
some  weapons  were  said  to  be  concealed ;  the  odour  was  most  offen- 
siye.  Next  day  he  found  that  his  sense  of  smell  was  gone,  and  it 
never  returned.  Other  similar  cases  are  on  record.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  odour  causes  congestion  and  hssmorrhage  into  the 
mucous  membrane,  because,  if  the  musk  deer-hanters  do  not  stuff  up 
their  nostrils  before  extracting  the  musk  gland,  they  suffer  from 
epistaxis.*  But  it  is  unlikely  that  capillary  hssmorrhage  into  the 
mucous  membrane  would  cause  complete  anosmia,  or  would  occur 
without  epistaxis.  More  probably  the  loss  of  smell  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  over-stimulation  on  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-elements. 

In  diseases  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  loss  of  smell  is  rare.  It  has 
occurred  with  symptoms  of  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  (Hugh- 
lings  Jackson),  perhaps  from  damage  to  the  root-fibres  at  the  com- 
meucement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  since  the  loss  of  smell  has  been 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  It  has  also  been  observed,  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  **  sensory  crossway,"  at  the 
hind  part  of  the  internal  capsule,t  and  in  at  least  one  case  of  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  convexity4  Functional  loss  occurs  only  in  hys- 
terical hemianesthesia.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  sometimes  congeni- 
tally  absent.  Dr.  Sbarpey,  in  his  lectures  on  physiology,  used  to 
mention  the  instance  of  a  chief  scavenger  of  the  city  of  Leipzig,  who 
was  known  to  have  no  sense  of  smell,  and  in  whose  brain  no  trace  of 
olfactory  nerves  could  be  found.  A  few  similar  anatomical  facts  are 
on  record ;  in  most  cases  a  minute  grey  prominence  marked  the  place 
from  which  the  nerve  normally  springs.  Congenital  absence  has  been 
known  to  descend  from  father  to  son  (Breschet).  It  does  not  seem 
certain,  however,  that  the  absence  of  the  nerves  invariably  entails 
absence  of  the  sense.  §  Possibly,  as  suggested  by  Duval,  ||  the  fifth 
nerve  subserved  the  olfactory  function. 

Injury  may  cause  partial  loss,  sometimes  curious.  One  intelligent 
man,  after  concussion,  could  only  perceive  a  certain  "  scent,"  and  of 
flavours,  that  onlj  of  raspberry  jam,  even  strawberry  jam  being 
unrecognised.     The  state  was  permanent. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  affection  of  the  nerve  depends  first  on  the 
detection  of  the  loss  of  smell,  and  secondly  on  ihe  exclusion  of  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  latter  case  purulent  discharge  has 
generally  occurred  at  some  period,  and  a  history  of  such  discbarge 
always  affords  strong  reason  for  suspecting  a  local  cause.  Loss  of 
smell,  with  ability  to  recognise  flavours,  is  always  due  to  such  disease, 

*  AUhans, '  Lancet/  1881,  vol.  i,  p.  77l»  where  some  intereiting  information  on 
the  history  of  oar  knowledge  of  anosmia  will  he  fonnd.  f  See  note  on  p.  20. 

X  The  case  of  Demange,  p.  18. 

§  Caae  of  Bernard,  quoted  by  Althana,  'Lancet,'  1881,  l»  772;  and  of  Lsbee, 
•Prog.  M^./  No.  48, 1883. 

II  *  HuU.  de  U  Soc  de  Biol.,  Paris,'  No.  17, 1883. 
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iOTnetimes  partial  in  extent.  The  importance  of  a  local  examination  ia 
obvioua.  A  lad  waa  once  aent  to  me  who  waa  aaid  to  have  loat  amell,. 
taate,  and  hearing ;  I  waa  aaked  where  the  brain  diaease  waa  likelj 
to  be  to  cauae  theae  effecta.  There  were  acrofuloua  inflammation  of 
the  naaal  mucona  membrane,  cariea  in  both  ears,  and  neither  loaa  of 
taate  proper  nor  anj  evidence  of  intra-cranial  mischief. 

Beaidea  the  ordinary  teata  of  amell,  the  nervea  can  be.atimnlated  bj 
Toltaic  electricity,  a  phoaphoma-like  odour  being  perceived.  Thia  ia 
proof  of  their  integritj,  but  the  application  ia  very  painful  nnleaa 
the  noae  ia  filled  with  water,  or,  better,  with  a  weak  aaline  aolution, 
in  which  the  rheophore  ia  placed.  In  health  the  order  of  reaponae 
haa  been  thua  found  to  be  aimilar  to  that  of  other  nervea :  (1)  KCO» 
(2)  AOO.  The  induced  current  haa  no  effect.  An  electrical  exami- 
nation can  Tory  aeldom  be  neceaaary.  The  fact  that  diaeaae  of  the 
fifth  nerve  may  cauae  conaiderable  anoamia  muat  not  be  forgotten  in 
diagnoaia. 

The  proguoaia  of  diaeaae  of  the  olfactory  nerre  ia  generally  unfavor- 
able. Conaiderable  improvement  haa  been  obaerved  only  in  caaea  of 
ayphilitic  diseaae  of  abort  duration,  and  in  aome  traumatic  caaea. 

The  treatment  ia  mainly  that  of  the  cauae  of  the  anoamia.  The 
local  application  of  atrychnia  to  the  mucoua  membrane  haa  been 
recommended — aa  a  aolution  in  olive  oil  (Brunniche),  or  aa  anuff,  ^ 
grain  mixed  with  augar  (Althaua).  In  casea  in  which  there  ia  iBaaon 
to  believe  that  the  active  diseaae  haa  ceaaed,  Yoltaic  electricity  haa 
been  recommended,  the  poaitive  pole  being  placed  behind  the  maatoid 
proceaa,  the  negative  to  the  naaal  bonea.  Only  a  few  cella  can  be 
naed,  or  nnpleaaant  giddineaa  will  be  produced.  In  one  recorded 
ease,  after  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  head,  conaiderable  improyement 
followed  two  applications  (Jacob).  Of  courae,  all  that  electricity  can 
do  ia  to  excite  the  nerve-elementa  that  are  atructurally  perfect,  bnt 
for  aome  reaaon  functionally  inaotire,  and  in  moat  caaea  of  anoamia  it 
ia  uaeleaa.  Iodide  of  potaaaium  haa  alao  been  recommended,  but  its 
Talue,  except  in  caaea  of  ayphilitic  origin,  ia  doubtfuL 

Inereaaed  $en9itwene$$  of  the  olfactory  wetraa—"  olfactory  hyper* 
natheaia,"  '*  hyperoamia "— ia  occasionally  met  with.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  hyateria»  in  which  remarkable,  almoat  animal,  acuteneas 
of  the  aenae  ia  aometimea  preaent,  ao  that  not  only  objecta  but 
peraona  haye  been  diacrimiuated  by  thia  means.  In  inaanity  the 
aame  condition  ia  aometimea  met  with.  It  ia  uaually  aaaociated  with» 
and  haa  to  be  diatinguiahed  from,  an  altered  appreciation  of  odoura, 
«hown  in  the  abnormal  enjoyment  of,  or  diaguat  at,  the  odoura  which 
are  recogniaed  with  natural  or  preternatural  acuteneaa. 

The  condition  rarely  caUa  for  apecial  treatment.  Morphia  in  anuff 
or  hypodermic  injection  haa  been  auggeated,  but  the  local  application 
of  eocun  will  probably  be  found  more  effective. 

BmbjeeUve  Sen$aiian§  of  8meU, — Subjective  aenaationa  of  amell  occur 
from  central  diaeaae,  or  from  irritatian.of  the  nerve.    In  the  inaane, 

\- 
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olfaciorj  hallucinations  occur,  though  less  commonlj  than  tbosa 
of  the  optic  or  auditory  nerve.  Schlager  met  with  them  iu  five 
cases  out  of  six  hundred.  In  epilepsy  subjective  sensations  of  smell 
occur  as  occasional  warnings  of  fits,  and  disease  in  such  a  case  has 
been  found  to  involve  the  olfactory  region  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  It  was  so  in  a  case  of  tumour,  recorded  by 
Sander,  and  also  in  one  of  softening  of  this  region.*  In  a  case  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  and  Dr.  Beevorf  the  aura  consisted 
of  a  crude  sensation  of  smell  and  the  so-called  **  dreamy  state."  There 
was  no  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell,  but  the  autopsy  revealed  a 
tumour  involving  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe.  A  subjective  sensation  (usually  resembling  that  of  phosphoroSy 
and  such  as  is  produced  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  nerve)  some- 
times precedes  loss  of  smell  from  organic  disease,  as  by  a  tumour.  It 
was  so  in  a  case  of  loss  of  smell  in  tabes  recorded  by  Althaus.  Doubt- 
less the  sensation  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  nerve-elements  by  the 
morbid  process  which  ultimately  destroys  thenu 

Perversion  of  the  Sense  of  Smell. — ^This  is  a  rare  condition,  which 
occasionally  results  from  irritation  of  the  nerve  or  central  organ.  In 
a  case  recorded  by  Legg,  some  time  after  an  injury  to  the  head,  all 
substances  "tasted"  of  gas  or  paraffin,  and  there  was  marked 
diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell.  In  a  case  of  tabes 
recorded  by  Erben{  there  was  perversion  of  smell  and  a  similar  condi* 
Hon  of  taste. 


OPTIO  NERVE  AND  VISUAL  SYMPTOMS. 

The  central  relations  of  the  optic  nerve  have  been  described  at 
p.  54,  and  the  cortical  centres  for  vision  at  p.  21.  Q^e  fibres  from  the 
region  of  the  macula  lutea  are  at  first  in  the  outer  part  pf  the  nerve, 
and  reach  its  axis  near  the  optic  foramen.  Each  optic  tract  contains 
the  fibres  from  the  same- named  half  of  each  retina,  Le.  from  the 
temporal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  same  side,  and  the  nasal  half  of  the 
retina  on  the  other  side,  and  hence  disease  of  the  tract  causes  loss  of 
vision  in  the  opposite  half  of  each  field,  the  temporal  half  of  tHe  one, 
the  nasal  half  of  the  other.  This  is  termed  homonymous  hemianopia,% 
or  lateral  hemianopia. 

Why  do  more  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  tract  than  pass  to  the 
tract  on  the  same  side,  if  the  two  sets  come  from  equal  retinal  areas  P 
Because  the  prominence  of  the  nose  shuts  off  the  rays  from  the  peri- 

•  Hamilton,  'New  York  Med.  Joam./  June,  1882. 

t  '  Brain/  yoL  xii,  354. 

t  '  Wien.  Med.  Bl&tter/  1886,  pp.  43,  44. 

§  It  wai  formerly  called  "  hemiopia,"  but  the  anomaly  of  the  use  of  the  tern 
'*half-8ight"  in  the  sense  of  '*  half -blindness ''  has  led  to  a  general  endeavonr  t^ 
employ  the  more  exact  "hemianopia"  or  "hemianopsia."  Although  it  it  seldoik 
desirable  to  change  a  familiar  word*  the  alteration  is  trifling  and  remoyet  ^ 
inaccuracj. 
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pheml  part  of  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina,  and  the  power  of  sight 
extends  but  little  further  than  the  area  habituallj  stimulated. 
Hence,  while  the  retinal  halves  are  of  equal  size,  the  functional  area 
is  smaller  on  the  temporal  side,  and  fewer  nerve-fibres  proceed  from 
it.*  The  fibres  from  the  temporal  side  are  those  that  do  not  cross, 
and  hence  the  crossing  fibres  are  more  numerous  than  those  that  pass 
in  the  tract  without  decussating.  The  fibres  which  cross  occupj  the 
middle  of  the  chiasma,  the  direct  fibres  lie  on  each  side.  Fibres  from 
the  macula  lutea  and  region  around  it  pass,  in  most  individuals  at 
least,  to  both  optic  tracts.  The  division  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  retina  (from  which  fibres  pass  to  the  respective  tracts)  is  generallj 
in  the  vertical  line  of  the  macula  lutea,  but  it  probablj  varies  in  its 
precise  direction  in  different  individuals,  and  seems  sometimes  to  be 
slightly  oblique.  These  two  facts  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the 
description  of  the  symptoms.  The  fibres  which  pass  from  one  tract  to 
the  other  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  commissure  (and  are  probably 
connected,  by  the  internal  geniculate  bodies,  with  the  corpora  quadri* 
gemina)  have  not,  at  present,  any  medical  importance. 

We  have  seen  that  the  visual  path  passes,  on  each  side,  by  the  optic 
tract  to  the  optic  thalamus,  and  thence  by  the  optic  radiation  to  the 
cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  This  constitutes  a  half-vision  centre 
which  seems  to  be  double,  for  light  and  for  colours.  The  two  half* 
vision  centres  are  probably  blended  in  a  higher  visual  centre  in  front 
of  the  occipital  lobe.  The  arrangement  is,  however,  very  complex ;  in 
each  centre  both  fields  are  represented,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  opposite 
eye.  Each  higher  visual  centre  can  supplement  its  fellow  to  some 
extent  and  compensate  its  loss,  but  in  the  half-vision  centres  there  ia 
no  power  of  supplemental  action,  and  no  compensation  for  loss  ia 
possible.  The  effects  of  destruction  of  the  path  or  centre  (when  the 
results  of  the  slighter  damage  have  passed  off)  are  permanent.  Thii 
is  strikingly  shown  by  Fig.  80. 

Etzoloot. — The  numerous  affections  of  the  optic  nerve  within  the 
eye  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  book,  nor  does  the  primary 
atrophy,  which  so  often  accompanies  certain  degenerative  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  occasionally  complicates  similar  diseases  of  the 
brain.  Optic  neuritis,  or  "  papillitis,"  such  as  results  from  intra-cranial 
tumours,  is  rather  a  general  symptom  of  cerebral  disease  than  a 
special  affection  of  the  nerve,  and  has  been  considered  with  other 
symptoms  of  the  same  class  (p.  182).  Moreover,  many  diseases  of 
the  nerve  itself  behind  the  eye,  such  as  interstitial  neuritis,  orhiemor- 

*  Semi-deoossation  of  the  optio  nenre  !•  not  the  invariable  rale  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  iome  creatures  there  is  a  total  decussation.  The  amount  of  deonssation 
leems  to  be  roughly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  separation  of  the  fields  of  vision. 
In  man  the  fields  half  overlap  when  the  eyes  are  directed  forwards,  and  there  is  a 
half-decussation.  In  those  animals  in  which  the  fields  are  totally  distinct  and 
cannot  be  made  to  overlap,  as  fishes,  there  is  a  total  decussation. 
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rhage  into  the  substance  of  the  nerve,  also  fall  cliiefly  into  the  pro- 
yinoe  of  ophthalmology. 

The  diseases  that  are  of  medical  significance  affect  the  nerve^  the 
ehiasma,  the  tract,  or  the  path  from  this  to  the  cortex,  or  the  cortex 
itself.  This  classification  corresponds  to  an  important  difference  in 
the  symptoms  produced. 

(1)  The  nerve  itself  may  be  damaged  by  tumours  within  the'  orbit 
or  within  the  skull.  The  intra-cranial  course  of  the  nenre  is  indeed  so 
short  that  it  is  seldom  thus  affected,  but  it  is  occksionally  compressed 
by  a  tumour  of  the  pituitary  body,  or  by  one  springing  from  the  bone. 
The  nerve  may  be  damaged  by  an  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery 
within  the  orbit,  or  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  skulL  It  is 
occasionally  the  seat  of  inflammation,  interstitial  of  arising  in  the 
sheath  or  spreading  to  it  from  an  adjacent  focus,  such  as  caries  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  or  an  orbital  abscess.  It  often  becomes  inflamed  in 
meningitis,  but  symptoms  result  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  papil- 
litis. A  rare  but  importyit  form  is  rheumatic  inflammation.  Of  this 
I  have  seen  several  instances,  chiefly  in  women,  and  two  had  previously 
suffered  from  a  neuritis  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  all  from  other  mani- 
festations of  rheumatism.  The  symptoms  followed  exposure  to  cold. 
In  some  cases  the  nerves  to  the  eyeball  muscles  were  also  involTed, 
and  from  this  it  is  probable  that  the  seat  of  this  inflammation  is  at 
the  back  of  the  orbit.  The  optic  nerve  is  occasionally  injured  in  falls  on 
the  heady  either  by  laceration  at  the  optic  foramen  or  by  hsBmor- 
rhage. 

(2)  The  ehiaama  is  damaged  most  frequently  by  tumours  arising 
in  its  neighbourhood,  especially  by  those  springing  from  ti^e  pituitary 
body,  sometimes  by  tubercular  or  syphilitic  growths,  in  its  substance  or 
outside  ity  rarely  by  chronic  inflammation  in  its  vicinity,  commencing 
in  the  dura  mater  and  leading  to  thickening  of  the  tissues  about  the 
commissure.  Another  occasional  cause  of  damage  is  internal  hydro- 
oephalus;  the  distended  infundibulum  of  the  third  ventricle  presses 
on  the  middle  of  the  chiasma  and  flattens  it,  as  Cheselden  noted  a 
eentury  and  a  half  ago.*  It  is  probable  that  it  is  sometimes  the  seat 
of  interstitial  inflammation,  of  which  inherited  gout  may  be  the 
apparent  cause.  Similar  symptoms  occur  in  rare  cases  of  tabetic 
atropby  of  tbe  optic  nerve,  and  may  develop  slowly  or  rapidly.  This 
process  may  conceivably  be  sometimes  more  intense  at  the  chiasma 
than  elsewhere,  even  in  slow  atrophy,  and  may  even  assume  the 
character  of  a  secondary  inflammation  in  some  cases  (see  "  Tabes," 
vol.  i).  In  one  case  which  I  have  recorded  the  characteristic  loss  of 
sigbt  came  on  quite  suddenly,  and  has  been  observed  in  other  cases 
of  tabes ;  it  suggests  a  secondary  vascular  lesion.  Interstitial  b»mor« 
rhage  has  been  actually  observed.t 

•  •PhiL  Tram./  No.  837,  p.  281. 

t  For  details  of  lesions  see  WUbrand,  '  Hemisnopiis^'  Berlin,  1881»  sad  HIU 
Qriffith.  *Med.  Chronicle'  Jannarj.  1887. 
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(3)  The  opHe  tract  is  cbieflj  damaged  by  tumonrs  either  of  the  base 
or  springing  from  the  inner  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
which  may  either  compress  the  tract  or  invade  it.  An  instance  of 
such  compression  is  shown  in  Fig.  71,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  hemianopia,  from  which  the  patient  suffered,  was  thus  produced, 
since  the  disease  began  in  the  hemisphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  optic  radiation,  and  the  hemianopia  was  an  early  symptom.  (The 
cerebral  growth  is  figured  in  tbe  chapter  on  "  In  tra- cranial  Tumours.") 
If  the  growth  inv{ide$  the  tract,  it  generally  spreads  also  to  the  cms, 
as  in  a  case  in  which  such  a  tumour  caused  first  hemianopia  and  then 
hemiplegia.*  The  tract  is  seldom  damaged  by  softening  or  hsemor- 
rhage ;  softening  in  the  lenticular  nucleus  has  invaded  the  tract,  and 
partial  softening  has  been  observed  to  result  from  thrombosis  of  the 
internal  carotid.  It  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  an  islet  of  disseminated 
sclerosis. 


^yifir/y 


TlQ.  71.^Tamour  of  right  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  compretting  iStuB 
right  optie  tract,  bnt  previonily  intermpting  the  optie  radiation. 
(8«e  ehaptar  on  '*  Intra-cranial  Tumoim.") 

The  intra-cerebral  path  may  be  damaged  by  softening,  hnmorrhageb 
tumours,  or  traumatic  lesions.  These  may  involve  the  thalamus, 
posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  white  substance  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  or  cortex. 

IimesTioATiOH  OF  THB  FvKOTiONS  OF  THi  Optio  Nbbvb. — The 
manifestations  of  disease  consist  in  alterations  in  the  fundus  oculi, 
and  in  impairment  of  vision  or  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  iris  to  light. 
All  these  should  be  carefully  examined  in  every  case ;  and  it  is  often 
necessary  also  to  ascertain  the  state  of  refraction  in  the  eye,  lest  a 
defect  of  sight  should  be  ascribed  to  disease  of  the  visual  path  or 
centre,  when  it  depends  solely  on  an  error  in  refraction.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  since  a  considerable  deviation  from  the 
normal  refraction  is  apt  to  set  up  other  functional  disturbances,  pain, 
•  <  Cent,  f .  med.  ITisa.,'  1878,  No.  81. 
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Ac.,  which  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  organic  disease.  The  snspicioii 
maj  be  apparently  confirmed  bj  the  impairment  of  sight.  On  the 
importance  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  it  is  needless  to 
insist;  without  it,  amblyopia  may  be  ascribed  to  brain  disease  when 
it  is  of  purely  ocular  origin,  and  many  morbid  processes  in  the  brain 
repeal  themselyes  in  the  optic  papilla.  The  more  important  changes 
in  the  fundus  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  131).*  The  mode  of 
testing  the  action  of  the  pupil  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on 
•*  Diseases  of  the  Third  Nerve." 

The  examvMxtion  of  vision  includes  eereral  points,  each  of  which  needs  care- 
ful investigation.  (1)  The  acuity  of  vision,  for  which  test-types  are  employed, 
and  the  result  is  expressed  in  a  fraction  of  which  the  denominator  is  the  distance 
at  which  the  type  can  be  read  by  a  normal  eye,  and  the  numerator  is  the  farthest 
distance  at  which  it  can  be  read  by  the  patient.  (2)  Colour  vision  may  be 
tested  in  two  ways :  (a)  by  the  method  of  "  confusion,"  in  which  the  patient 
selects  from  a  series  of  coloured  objects  those  that  are  of  the  same  kind  of 
colour  as  the  standard,  and  reveals  a  defect  by  picking  out  tints  that  are  essen- 
tially different ;  (b)  by  asking  the  patient  to  name  certain  colours.  This  is  open 
to  the  fallacies  that  a  name  may  be  given  accurately  when  a  colour  is  not  rightly 
perceived,  and  that  the  patient  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  names  of  colours. 
The  former  fallacy  is  especially  dangerous  in  cases  of  congenital  colour-blind- 
ness, in  which  colours  may  appear  different,  and  be  associated  with  certain  names 
in  the  mind,  when  they  are  not  rightly  perceived.  The  method  of  naming 
colours  is,  however,  more  often  useful  in  medical  than  in  ophthalmic  work. 
If  a  patient  is  known  to  have  previously  had  good  colour  vision,  or  if  one 
eye  only  is  affected,  and  the  vision  with  it  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  eye,  the  method  of  naming  colours  often  gives  valuable  informatiou, 
especially  as  to  the  character  of  the  sensation  excited.  (3)  The  fields  of  visioa 
must  be  examined,  and  if  any  defect  lb  found,  they  should  be  mapped  out,  it 
possible,  by  means  of  a  "  perimeter."  The  field  may  be  roughly  tested  by 
moving  some  object  midway  between  the  observer  and  the  patient,  the  e^e 
tested  being  fixed  on  that  of  the  observer,  who  can  thus  readily  detect  any 
movement  of  the  patient's  eye  from  the  fixing-point  towards  the  object,  and  kk 
the  same  time  can  use  his  own  field  of  vision  as  a  standard.  For  a  very  rougi^L 
examination  the  hand  may  be  employed,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  small  piece  of 
white  paper  one  third  of  an  inch  square,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  dark-coloured  roci, 
such  as  a  penholder.  With  a  little  care  very  exact  observations  can  thus  be  maoe» 
although  the  result  cannot  be  recorded  so  precisely  as  by  means  of  a  perimeter. 
In  this  instrument  an  object  is  made  to  move  along  a  quadrant  of  a  oireie, 
divided  into  degrees,  and  rotating  on  one  of  its  extremities  (at  which  is  the 
fixing-point),  so  that  the  quadrant  can  be  placed  in  each  radius  of  a  hemisphere 
of  which  the  patient's  eye  is  at  the  centre.  The  result  is  recorded  on  a  chart  in 
which  are  oonceutrio  circles  divided  by  radii,  at  intervaLs  of  ten  or  more  degree. 
The  field  does  not  extend  equally  in  all  directions,  being  limited  above  by  the 
•projecting  eyebrow,  and  on  the  inner  side  by  the  nose.  In  the  diagrams  here 
given  only  that  part  of  the  chart  is  shown  which  is  included  within  the  average 
normal  field,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  only  the  radii  and  concentric  circles 
at  30^  distance  are  represented,  although  many  more  were  employed  in  taking 
the  fields. 
-*  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  them  in '  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,'  8rd  ed. 
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It  18  important,  in  testing  Tision,  to  know  that  in  conditions  of  fnnctioiial 
feebleness  of  the  nervons  system,  such  as  hysteria  and  so-called  nearasthenia^ 
the  sensibility  of  the  peripbei-al  parta  of  the  retina  lessens  considerably  after 
attention  has  been  directed  to  tbem  for  a  short  time,  so  that  even  normal  fields 
become  smaller  when  taken  several  times  oonsecatively,  tbe  redaction  being 
confined  to  the  part  tested.  Tbis  efEect  is  still  more  marked  when  tbere  is  a 
patbological  contraction.  It  seems  to  be  produced,  not  in  the  retina,  bat  at  tbe 
centre,  because,  if  one  part  of  the  field  is  tested  for  a  short  time  and  becomes 
narrower  in  consequence,  the  same  narrowing  is  found  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  field  of  the^  other  eye.* 

It  is  necessary,  in  a  complete  examination,  to  test  the  field  for  coIoutb  as  well 
as  for  white,  since  defects  may  be  found  in  the  colour-fields  where  none  exist 
for  white.  Small  pieces  of  coloured  paper  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way 
as  a  white  object.  The  normal  fields  for  colours  are  smaller  than  those  for 
white,  and  vary  for  each  oolour ;  beyond  their  limit  the  object  can  still  be  seeii» 
but  appears  grey  instead  of  coloured.  The  fields  for  red  and  green  are  tht 
smallest,  and  undergo  most  narrowing  in  morbid  states ;  it  is  therefore  gen** 
rally  necessary  to  test  only  these  fields.  If  the  power  of  distinguishing  objeoti 
IS  lost  in  any  part  of  the  field,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  further  whether  light 
can  still  be  perceived  in  the  amblyopic  region.t 

Symptoms. — Optic  Nerve. — Disease  of  the  nerve  impairs  or  abolishes 
Tision  in  one  eye,  and  lessens  the  reflex  action  of  the  pupil  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interference  with  vision.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances may  be  at  first  normal,  but  if  the  damage  is  considerable  the 
optic  disc  slowly  passes  into  a  condition  of  atrophy.  This  is  termed 
"  secondary  atrophy"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  *•  consecutive  atrophy  " 
which  follows  papillitis.  When  the  nerve  is  damaged  by  inflam- 
mation, it  is  not  uncommon  for  slight  neuritis  to  be  visible  within  the 
eye ;  but  this  is  usually  too  trifling 
in  degree  to  account  for  the  loss. 
The  impairment  of  sight  involves 
acuity  of  vision,  and  commonly  also 
the  field.  A  frequent  change  in 
the  field  is  concentric  contraction, 
because  the  peripheral  layer  of  the 
nerve,  near  the  optic  foramen,  is 
most  damaged  by  processes  which 
begin  outside  it.     It  is  not  rare  to  ^        . 

have  an  irregular  defect,  as  in  Pig.  72,  ^^'  72.-Limitation  of  R.  field. 
°  ^,  r     1.  ^-         greatest  In  nght  half,  due  to  or- 

from  one  of  the  cases  of  rheumatic      Sital  neuriUsj  onset  acute,  with 
neuritis  mentioned  on  p.  144.    In  the      palsy  of  ocular  muscles  and  a 
others  the  loss  of  sight  wa.  absolute      ^^T.^'^reU'ri^JXi'T^bJ 
and  lasting.      In  all,  visible  atrophy      of  the  disc 
of  the  nerve  slowly  supervened,  with- 
out any  recognisable  papillitis.    A  central  loss  is  much  less  common^ 

*  Schiele,  '  Archiv  f.  Augenheilk.,'  Bd.  xvl. 

f  It  lias  been  recently  asserted  that  tbe  perception  of  light  depends  on  a  different 
centre  from  the  perception  of  form  (Wilbrand).  It  is  not  yet  certain  that  tbU  i« 
§o,  but  observations  on  tbis  point  are  desirable. 
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and  is  dne  to  what  is  termed  ''axial  neuritis/'  inflammation  (or 
degeneration)  in  the  centre  of  the  nerre.  The  affected  fibres  onlj 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  nerre  at  the  back  of  the  orbit ;  farther  for- 
wards they  come  to  (or  near)  the  surface  on  the  temporal  side.* 
This  form  is  met  with  in  **  tobacco  amblyopia,"  and  it  sometimes 
complicates  degenerative  diseases  of  the  brain,  but  does  not,  strictly 
■peakiug,  result  from  them. 

Ohicuma — The  characteristic  (iymptom  of  disease  of  the  chiasmait 
^temporal  hemianopia,"  a  loss  of  the  outer  half  of  each  field  of  vision 
or  of  part  of  this  half.   This  temporal  hemianopia  (shown  in  Figs.  73, 


JhQ.  71.~T0DipQnl  lieiiiianoplft,  gndnil  onieti  bo  other  wjmptoiDM, 
Not  progiMtifs. 


Fie.  74. — Temporal  hemianopia  without  other  lymptomi  than  some 
headache ;  poesibly  a  tnmour  of  the  pituitary  body. 

74b  and  75)  is  the  usual  symptom,  because  the  morbid  prooessei 
which  damage  the  chiasma  act  chiefly  on  its  central  portion,  and 
affect  the  decussating  fibres  from  tbe  nasal  half  of  each  retina.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  morbid  influence  does  not  remain  limited  to 
the  central  portion,  but  involves  one  side  of  tbe  commissure,  or  one 
tract  just  behind  the  commissure,  or  less  frequently  one  optic  nerve 
in  front  of  it.  In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same ;  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  morbid  process  extends  the  non-decussating  fibres 
are  involved,  and  tbe  corresponding  eye  becomes  totally  blind,  while  in 
the  other  eye  the  loss  remains  limited  to  the  temporal  half-field. 
Often  the  whole  chiasma  ultimately  suffers,  and  then  the  impairment 

*  Kettleship  and  Edmunds,  'Trani.  Oph.  8oc.,'  vol.  i,  p.  124;  Samelsohn,  'Cent, 
f.  med.  Wiai.,'  1880,  418,  and  «Tiana.  Med.  Congreu,  1881 1'  YoMiua,  'Archiv  t 
Oph.,*  xxvilL 
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Fie.  75. — ^Temporal  hendftnopU*  with  oonoenbie  redaction  of  the  re- 
maining half-flelds,  great«fr  in  the  right.  In  the  latter,  viaion  after- 
warda  failed  entirely,  bat  the  left  remained  stationary  under  the 
trentmenty  whieh  waa  bi«sed  on  tlie  asaumpiion  that  the  lesion  waa 
chronic  inflammation  at  the  chlaama. 

of  Tirion  progresses  tlirough  the  stages  just  mehtioned  to  total  lost 
in  both  eyes. 

The  rarest  of  all  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  chiasma  is  nasal 
hemianopia.  It  can  only  result  from  a  lesion  which  involves  each 
side  of  the  chiasma,  and  spares  the  central  portion, — a  bilateral 
external  influence,  or  a  symmetrical  interstitial  affection.  It  has  been 
due  to  the  pressure  of  calcified  carotids  (Ejiapp).  In  tabetic  atrophy 
the  changes  seem  sometimes  greatest  at  the  chiasma,  and  irregular 
nasal  hemianopia  may  be  found.  The  only  case  that  has  come  under 
my  own  obserration  was  of  this  form.  In  one  eye  there  was  a 
oomplete  loss  of  the  lower  nasal  quadrant,  extending,  howerer, 
beyond  the  middle  line;  in  the  other  a  well-defined  amblyopia  of  ooiw 
responding  situation  (see  Fig.  76). . 


Fio.  76. — Partial  naaal  hemianoj^  in  a  ease  of  optie  nerve  atrophy. 
The  qoadrautio  loss  in  the  left  field  was  not  ahsolate;  in  the  right 
the  darker  shading  indicates  the  absolute  loss. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  temporal  hemianopia  the  dividing  line  is 
seldom  exactly  vertical.  The  loss  in  the  two  eyes  sometimes  corre- 
sponds closely ;  more  often  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  fielda 
Strict  correspondence  depends  on  the  strictly  central  position  of  the 
lesion,  which  seldom  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  processes  which  cause 
the  loss.  Sometimes  the  dividing  line  appears  to  pass  through  the 
fixing-point,  as  in  Pig.  74 ;  in  other  cases  it  diverges  to  the  temporal 
side  of  the  fixing- point,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  area  around  this  within 
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the  seeing  half.  The  difference  probably  depends  on  individual  Taria- 
tions  in  the  decnssation ;  in  some  persons  fibres  from  the  macular 
region  pass  in  both  divisions  of  the  nerve,  the  crossing  and  the  direct 
(see  *Materal  hemianopia/*  p.  152).  In  most  cases  there  is  no 
peripheral  contraction  of  the  half-fields  that  remain.  When  such 
oontraction  exists,  it  is  probably  due  to  damage,  by  inflammation,  to  the 
peripheral  layer  of  the  optic  nerves  in  front  of  the  chiasma.  The  loss 
of  sight  in  temporal  hemianopia  involves  all  forms  of  vision ;  the 
colour-loss  has  the  same  limit  as  that  for  light. 

The  mode  in  which  temporal  hemianopia  comes  on  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  processes  which  cause  it,  and  these  suggest  a 
division  into  three  causal  varieties  :  (1)  external  compression,  as  by  an 
advancing  growth,  or  interstitial  distension  of  the  third  ventricle ;  (2) 
interstitial  inflammation,  primary  in  character;  (8)  tabetic  atrophy  with 
secondary  processes  at  the  decussation.  The  distinction  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  is  often  difficult ;  because  both  may  be  attended  by 
headache,  and  only  the  course  of  the  affection  may  decide  its  nature. 
Permanent  arrest,  under  treatment  suggested  by  the  hypothesis  of 
inflammation,  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  this  morbid  process.  In  all 
forms  the  onset  is  usually  gradual,  occasionally  rapid,  and»  very 
rarely  actually  sudden ;  the  significance  of  these  variations  has  been 
already  mentioned^ 

The  associations  of  temporal  hemianopia  vary  according  to  its  cause. 
Paralysis  of  some  of  the  adjacent  motor  nerves  to  the  eyebaU-musdea 
is  frequent,  when  the  primary  disease  is  outside  the  chiasma.  Other 
structures  may  suffer  if  a  tumour  attains  a  large  size.  Optic  neuritiB 
does  not  often  result  from  the  cause  of  the  hemianopia,  certainly  less 
frequently  than  might  be  expected;  but  hemianopia  sometimes 
Bueceeds  optic  neuritis,  when  the  commissure  suffers  compression  from 
a  distended  third  ventricle,  and  the  cause  of  both  symptoms  is  a  sub- 
tentorial  tumour.  Thus  a  man  with  a  stationary  tumour,  probably 
syphilitic  and  symptoms  of  internal  effusion,  had  considerable 
amblyopia  from  optic  neuritis  which  had  subsided  into  atrophy,  when 
he  gradually  developed  temporal  hemianopia,  and  then  became 
completely  and  permanently  blind  without  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  fundus  oculi. 

The  course  of  temporal  hemianopia  necessarily  depends  on  that 
of  its  cause.  As  we  have  seen,  it  may  go  on  to  complete  blindness ; 
failure  of  the  remaining  half-field  of  one  eye  may  leave  the  patient 
only  the  nasal  half  of  the  other  field,  during  the  further  course  of  the 
intra-cranial  lesion  to  the  fatal  issue  which  progressive  disease  usually 
entails.  Sometimes  such  failure  precedes  arrest  in  cases  due  appa- 
rently to  a  primary  inflammation.  The  damage  may  be  increased  by 
the  cicatricial  contraction  of  inflammatory  tissue.  In  such  cases  the 
symptoms  are  not  permanently  progressive,  but  it  is  rare  to  obtain  con- 
siderable improvement ;  although  interstitial  inflammation  is  the  most 
probable  lesion,  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  its  precise  nature  in  suok 
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It  is  eonceivable  that  a  tumour,  arising  from  the  pituitary 
body,  may  sometimes  cease  to  increase. 

Tract  and  Hemisphere,  — Tbe  loss  of  sight  from  disease  of  the  visual 
path  behind  the  chiasma,  **  homonymous  hemianopia,"  depends  on  the 
anatomical  arrangement  already  described.  Tbere  is  an  arrest  of  the 
impressions  from  the  aide  of  each  retina  corresponding  to  the  side  of 
the  lesion,  and  hence  there  is  a  loss  of  yision  in  the  opposite  half  of 
each  field. 

It  is  equally  common  for  the  loss  to  be  on  the  right  side  and  on 
the  left.  Of  cases  collected  by  Wilbrand,  eighty  were  on  the  left  side 
and  seventy-four  on  the  right.  Tbe  half-loss  varies  in  its  extent.  In 
cases  of  complete  hemianopia  it  extends  up  to  the  vertical  middle  line 
(Fig.  77),  but  the  precise  character  of  the  dividing  line  varies  oon* 
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FMw  77. — ^Right  hemianopia ;  indden  omet  with  right  hemiplegia  and 
hemianawthesia,  which  passed  away  in  a  few  dayi,  leaving  the  heaii* 
Miopia  the  only  permanent  symptom. 


Fi0.  78. — ^Left  hemianopia  from  the  oaae  of  cerebral  tnmour  shown  <m 
p.  146,  but  prohahly  dae,  not  to  the  prennre  on  the  tract,  bnt  to  the 
intermption  of  the  optic  radiation. 

siderably  in  its  minute  characteristics.  The  first  important  difference 
is  that  in  some  cases  the  line  seems  to  pass  through  the  fixation-point, 
while  more  frequently  (as  in  most  of  the  cases  figured)  the  fixation 
region*  is  included  in  the  seeing  half  .f  The  line  of  division  may  oocupy 
the  vertical  meridian  above  and  below,  but  about  8^  or  10^  from  the 
fixation-point  it  diverges,  and  curves  round  this  point  at  about  the 

*  The  region  aronnd  the  fixation-point  suhscrved  by  the  central  region  of  the 
retina  aronnd  the  macnla. 

t  WUhrand  fonnd  that  of  fifty  caeet  in  which  the  point  was  tpedfied  the  line 
•eemed  to  pass  throngh  the  fixation-point  in  twenty-three  caeee,  and  to  one  side  of  it 
in  thirty-three.    See,  however,  the  femarks  on  page  158* 
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the  seeing  half.  The  difference  proLablj  depends  on  individual  Taria* 
tions  in  the  decussation ;  in  some  persons  fibres  from  the  macular 
region  pass  in  both  divisions  of  the  nerve,  the  crossing  and  the  direct 
(see  '^lateral  hemianopia,*'  p.  152).  In  most  cases  there  is  no 
peripheral  contraction  of  the  half -fields  that  remain.  When  such 
contraction  exists,  it  is  probably  dne  to  damage,  bj  inflammation,  to  the 
peripheral  layer  of  the  optic  nerves  in  front  of  the  chiasma.  The  loss 
of  sight  in  temporal  hemianopia  involves  all  forms  of  vision ;  the 
oolonr-loss  has  the  same  limit  as  tbat  for  light. 

The  mode  in  which  temporal  hemianopia  comes  on  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  processes  which  cause  it,  and  these  suggest  a 
division  into  three  causal  varieties  :  (1)  external  compression,  as  by  an 
advancing  growth,  or  interstitial  distension  of  the  third  ventricle ;  (2) 
interstitial  inflammation,  primary  in  character;  (8)  tabetic  atrophy  with 
secondary  processes  at  the  decussation.  The  distinction  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  is  often  difficult ;  because  both  may  be  attended  by 
headache,  and  only  the  course  of  the  affection  may  decide  its  nature. 
Permanent  arrest,  under  treatment  suggested  by  the  hypothesis  of 
inflammation,  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  this  morbid  process.  In  all 
forms  the  onset  is  usually  gradual,  occasionally  rapid,  and»  very 
rarely  actually  sudden ;  the  significance  of  these  variations  has  been 
already  mentionedi 

The  associations  of  temporal  hemianopia  vary  according  to  its  cause. 
Paralysis  of  some  of  the  adjacent  motor  nerves  to  the  eyeball-muscles 
is  frequent,  when  the  primary  disease  is  outside  the  chiasma.  Other 
structures  may  suffer  if  a  tumour  attains  a  large  size.  Optic  neuritis 
does  not  often  result  from  the  cause  of  the  hemianopia,  certainly  less 
frequently  than  might  be  expected;  but  hemianopia  sometimes 
iucceed$  optic  neuritis,  when  the  commissure  suffers  compression  from 
a  distended  third  ventricle,  and  the  cause  of  both  symptoms  is  a  sub- 
tentorial  tumour.  Thus  a  man  with  a  stationary  tumour,  probably 
syphilitic  and  symptoms  of  internal  effusion,  had  considerable 
amblyopia  from  optic  neuritis  which  had  subsided  into  atrophy,  when 
he  gradually  developed  temporal  hemianopia,  and  then  became 
completely  and  permanently  blind  without  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  fundus  oculi. 

The  course  of  temporal  hemianopia  necessarily  depends  on  that 
of  its  cause.  As  we  have  seen,  it  may  go  on  to  complete  blindness ; 
failure  of  the  remaining  half-field  of  one  eye  may  leave  the  patient 
only  the  nasal  half  of  the  other  field,  during  the  further  course  of  the 
intra-cranial  lesion  to  the  fatal  issue  which  progressive  disease  usually 
entails.  Sometimes  such  failure  precedes  arrest  in  cases  due  appa- 
rently to  a  primary  inflammation.  The  damage  may  be  increased  by 
the  cicatricial  contraction  of  inflammatorj  tissue.  In  such  cases  the 
symptoms  are  not  permanently  progressive,  but  it  is  rare  to  obtain  con« 
siderable  improvement ;  although  interstitial  inflammation  is  the  most 
probable  lesion,  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  its  precise  nature  in  suok 
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It  is  oonceiyable  that  a  tumoar,  arising  from  the  pituitary 
bodj,  maj  sometimes  cease  to  increase. 

Trad  and  hemisphere.  —The  loss  of  sight  from  disease  of  the  visual 
path  behind  the  chiasma,  "  homonymous  hemianopia,"  depends  on  the 
viatomical  arrangement  already  described.  There  is  an  arrest  of  the 
impressions  from  the  side  of  each  retina  corresponding  to  the  side  of 
the  lesion*  and  hence  there  is  a  loss  of  vision  in  the  opposite  half  of 
each  field. 

It  is  equally  common  for  the  loss  to  be  on  the  right  side  and  on 
the  left.  Of  cases  collected  by  Wilbrand,  eighty  were  on  the  left  side 
and  seventy-four  on  the  right.  The  half-loss  varies  in  its  extent.  In 
eases  of  complete  hemianopia  it  extends  up  to  the  vertical  middle  line 
(Kg.  77),  but  the  precise  character  of  the  dividmg  line  varies  oon- 
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FMb  77^ — ^Bight  hemitiiopia  i  sadden  ouet  with  right  hemiplegia  and 
bemianaethesiay  whieh  passed  away  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  heail* 
anopia  the  only  permanent  symptom. 


Tia,  7B. — ^Left  heminnopia  from  the  OMe  of  oerehral  tnmonr  shown  oa 
p.  146,  bnt  probably  due,  not  to  the  prenare  on  the  tract,  bat  to  the 
interruption  of  the  optic  radiation. 

siderably  in  its  minute  characteristics.  The  first  important  difference 
is  that  in  some  cases  the  line  seems  to  pass  through  the  fixation -point, 
whilt  more  frequently  (as  in  most  of  the  cases  figured)  the  fixation 
region*  is  included  in  the  seeing  half  .f  The  line  of  division  may  oocupy 
the  vertical  meridian  above  and  below,  but  about  8^  or  10^  from  the 
fixation-point  it  diverges,  and  curves  roxmd  this  point  at  about  the 

*  The  region  aronnd  the  fixation-point  subserved  by  the  central  region  of  the 
niba  aroand  the  macula. 

t  WQbrand  found  that  of  fifty  cases  in  which  the  point  was  specified  the  lino 
turned  to  pass  through  the  flxation-pdnt  in  twenty-three  cases,  and  to  one  side  of  it 
ii  lUf^-three.    See,  lioworer,  the  remarks  on  page  168. 
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the  seeing  half.  The  difference  probably  depends  on  individual  Taria- 
tions  in  the  decussation ;  in  some  persons  fibres  from  the  macular 
region  past  in  both  divisions  of  the  nerve,  the  crossing  and  the  direct 
(see  '^  lateral  hemianopia,*'  p.  152).  In  moist  cases  there  is  no 
peripheral  contraction  of  the  half-fields  that  remain.  When  such 
contraction  exists,  it  is  probably  due  to  damage,  by  inflammation,  to  the 
peripheral  layer  of  the  optic  nerves  in  front  of  the  cbiasma.  The  loss 
of  sight  in  temporal  hemianopia  involves  all  forms  of  vision ;  the 
colour-loss  has  the  same  limit  as  tbat  for  light. 

The  mode  in  which  temporal  hemianopia  comes  on  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  processes  which  cause  it,  and  these  suggest  a 
division  into  three  causal  varieties  :  (1)  external  compression,  as  by  an 
advancing  growth,  or  interstitial  distension  of  the  third  ventricle ;  (2) 
interstitial  inflammation,  primary  in  character;  (8)  tabetic  atrophy  with 
secondary  processes  at  the  decussation.  The  distinction  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  is  often  difficult ;  because  both  may  be  attended  by 
headache,  and  only  the  course  of  the  affection  may  decide  its  nature. 
Permanent  arrest,  under  treatment  suggested  by  the  hypothesis  of 
inflammation,  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  this  morbid  process.  In  all 
forms  the  onset  is  usually  gradual,  occasionally  rapid,  and»  vexj 
rarely  actually  sudden ;  the  significance  of  these  variations  has  been 
already  mentionedi 

The  associations  of  temporal  hemianopia  vary  according  to  its  cause. 
Paralysis  of  some  of  the  adjacent  motor  nerves  to  the  eyeball-muscles 
is  frequent,  when  the  primary  disease  is  outside  the  chiasma.  Other 
structures  may  suffer  if  a  tumour  attains  a  large  size.  Optic  neuritis 
does  not  often  result  from  the  cause  of  the  hemianopia,  certainly  less 
frequently  than  might  be  expected;  but  hemianopia  sometimes 
iucceed$  optic  neuritis,  when  the  commissure  suffers  compression  from 
a  distended  third  yentricle,  and  the  cause  of  both  symptoms  is  a  sub- 
tentorial  tumour.  Thus  a  man  with  a  stationary  tumour,  probably 
syphilitic  and  symptoms  of  internal  effusion,  had  considerable 
amblyopia  from  optic  neuritis  which  had  subsided  into  atrophy,  when 
he  gradually  developed  temporal  hemianopia,  and  then  became 
completely  and  permanently  blind  without  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  fundus  oculi. 

The  course  of  temporal  hemianopia  necessarily  depends  on  that 
of  its  cause.  As  we  have  seen,  it  may  go  on  to  complete  blindness ; 
failure  of  the  remaining  half-field  of  one  eye  may  leave  the  patient 
only  the  nasal  half  of  the  other  field,  during  the  further  course  of  the 
intra-cranial  lesion  to  the  fatal  issue  which  progressive  disease  usually 
entails.  Sometimes  such  failure  precedes  arrest  in  cases  due  appa- 
rently to  a  primary  inflammation.  The  damage  may  be  increased  by 
the  cicatricial  contraction  of  inflammntory  tissue.  In  such  cases  the 
symptoms  are  not  permanently  progressive,  but  it  is  rare  to  obtain  con- 
siderable improvement;  although  interstitial  inflammation  is  the  most 
probable  lesion,  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  its  precise  nature  in  suck 
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It  is  eonceiyable  that  a  tumoar,  arising  from  the  pituitary 
body,  maj  sometimes  cease  to  increase. 

Trad  and  Hemisphere, —The  loss  of  sight  from  disease  of  the  visual 
path  behind  the  chiasma, ''  homonymous  hemianopia,"  depends  on  the 
anatomical  arrangement  already  described.  There  is  an  arrest  of  the 
impressions  from  the  side  of  each  retina  corresponding  to  the  side  of 
the  lesion,  and  hence  there  is  a  loss  of  vision  in  the  opposite  half  of 
each  field. 

It  is  equally  common  for  the  loss  to  be  on  the  right  side  and  on 
the  left.  Of  cases  collected  by  Wilbrand,  eighty  were  on  the  left  side 
and  seventy-four  on  the  right.  The  half-loss  varies  in  its  extent.  In 
eases  of  complete  hemianopia  it  extends  up  to  the  vertical  middle  line 
(Fig.  77),  but  the  precise  character  of  the  dividmg  line  varies  oon^ 
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FMb  77. — Bight  hemUnopia ;  sadden  onset  with  right  hemiplegia  and 
hemianattbesia,  which  passed  away  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  heaii* 
anopia  the  only  permanent  symptom. 


Pio.  78. — ^Left  hemianopia  from  the  case  of  cerebral  tumour  shown  <m 
p.  146,  but  probahly  dne,  not  to  the  prenure  on  the  tract,  but  to  the 
interruption  of  the  optic  radiation. 

nderably  in  its  minute  characteristics.  The  first  important  difference 
ii  that  in  some  cases  the  line  seems  to  pass  through  tbe  fixation-point, 
whilt  more  frequently  (as  in  most  of  the  cases  figured)  the  fixation 
Tt^on*  is  included  in  the  seeing  half  .f  The  line  of  division  may  oocupy 
the  vertical  meridian  above  and  below,  but  about  8^  or  10^  from  the 
fixation-point  it  diverges,  and  curves  roxmd  this  point  at  about  the 

'  TIm  Tvgion  around  the  fixation-point  suheenred  hy  the  central  region  of  the 
iflliaa  aroond  the  macula. 

t  WQhrand  found  that  of  fifty  cases  in  which  the  point  was  specified  the  line 
MsoMd  to  pass  through  the  fixation-point  in  twenty-three  cases,  and  to  one  side  of  it 
ii  tUrfy-thrse.    See,  lioweTer,  the  femarks  on  page  168. 
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the  seeing  half.  The  difference  proLablj  depends  on  individual  Taria- 
tions  in  the  decussation ;  in  some  persons  fibres  from  the  macular 
region  pass  in  both  divisions  of  the  nerve,  the  crossing  and  the  direct 
(see  'Materal  hemianopia,**  p.  152).  In  most  cases  there  is  no 
peripheral  contraction  of  the  half-fields  that  remain.  When  such 
contraction  exists,  it  is  probably  due  to  damage,  bj  inflammation,  to  the 
peripheral  layer  of  the  optic  nerves  in  front  of  the  chiasma.  The  loss 
of  sight  in  temporal  hemianopia  involves  all  forms  of  vision ;  the 
colour-loss  has  the  same  limit  as  that  for  light. 

The  mode  in  which  temporal  hemianopia  comes  on  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  processes  which  cause  it,  and  these  suggest  a 
division  into  three  causal  varieties  :  (1)  external  compression,  as  by  an 
advancing  growth,  or  interstitial  distension  of  the  third  ventricle ;  (2) 
interstitial  inflammation,  primary  in  character;  (8)  tabetic  atrophy  with 
secondary  processes  at  the  decussation.  The  distinction  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  is  often  difficult ;  because  both  may  be  attended  by 
headache,  and  only  the  course  of  the  affection  may  decide  its  nature. 
Permanent  arrest,  under  treatment  suggested  by  the  hypothesis  of 
inflammation,  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  this  morbid  process.  In  all 
forms  the  onset  is  usually  gradual,  occasionally  rapid,  and.  very 
rarely  actually  sudden  ;  the  significance  of  these  variations  has  been 
already  mentionedi 

The  associations  of  temporal  hemianopia  vary  according  to  its  cause. 
Paralysis  of  some  of  the  adjacent  motor  nerves  to  the  ejeball-musclea 
is  frequent,  when  the  primary  disease  is  outside  the  chiasma.  Other 
structures  may  suffer  if  a  tumour  attains  a  lai^e  size.  Optic  neuritis 
does  not  often  result  from  the  cause  of  the  hemianopia,  certainly  less 
frequently  than  might  be  expected;  but  hemianopia  sometimes 
mceeecb  optic  neuritis,  when  the  commissure  suffers  compression  from 
a  distended  third  ventricle,  and  the  cause  of  both  symptoms  is  a  sub- 
tentorial  tumour.  Thus  a  man  with  a  stationary  tumour,  probably 
syphilitic  and  symptoms  of  internal  effusion,  had  considerable 
amblyopia  from  optic  neuritis  which  had  subsided  into  atrophy,  when 
he  gradually  developed  temporal  hemianopia,  and  then  became 
completely  and  permanently  blind  without  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  fundus  oculi. 

The  course  of  temporal  hemianopia  necessarily  depends  on  that 
of  its  cause.  As  we  have  seen,  it  may  go  on  to  complete  blindness ; 
failure  of  the  remaining  half-field  of  one  eye  may  leave  the  patient 
only  the  nasal  half  of  the  other  field,  during  the  fui-ther  course  of  the 
intra-cranial  lesion  to  the  fatal  issue  which  progressive  disease  usually 
entails.  Sometimes  such  failure  precedes  arrest  in  cases  due  appa- 
rently to  a  primary  inflammation.  The  damage  may  be  increased  by 
the  cicatricial  contraction  of  inflammatory  tissue.  In  such  cases  the 
symptoms  are  not  permanently  progressive,  but  it  is  rare  to  obtain  con- 
siderable improvement;  although  interstitial  inflammation  is  the  most 
probable  lesion,  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  its  precise  nature  in  suok 
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It  18  oonceivable  that  a  tumour,  arising  from  the  pituitary 
body,  may  sometimes  cease  to  increase. 

TrcuA  and  Semigphere.—ThQ  loss  of  sight  from  disease  of  the  visual 
path  behind  thechiasma, ''  homonymous  hemianopia,"  depends  on  the 
anatomical  arrangement  already  described.  There  is  an  arrest  of  the 
impressions  from  the  side  of  each  retina  corresponding  to  the  side  of 
the  lesion,  and  hence  there  is  a  lois  of  vision  in  the  opposite  half  of 
each  field. 

It  is  equally  common  for  the  loss  to  be  on  the  right  side  and  on 
the  left.  Of  cases  collected  by  Wilbrand,  eighty  were  on  the  left  side 
and  seventy-four  on  the  right.  The  half-loss  varies  in  its  extent.  In 
cases  of  complete  hemianopia  it  extends  up  to  the  vertical  middle  line 
(Fig,  77),  but  the  precise  character  of  the  dividing  line  varies  oon- 
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1^  77^ — Bight  iMmUiiopiai  sadden  omet  with  right  hemiplegia  and 
hemianasthesiii^  whieh  passed  away  in  a  few  dayi,  leaving  the  heani* 
anopia  the  only  permanent  symptom. 


Fio.  78. — ^Left  heminnopia  from  the  oaee  of  cerebral  tnmour  shown  <m 
p.  146,  bat  probably  dae,  not  to  the  prenare  on  the  traet,  bat  to  the 
interroption  of  the  optic  radiation. 

siderably  in  its  minute  characteristics.  The  first  important  difference 
is  that  in  some  cases  the  line  seems  to  pass  through  the  fixation-point, 
while  more  frequently  (as  in  most  of  the  cases  figured)  the  fixation 
region*  is  included  in  the  seeing  half  .f  Tbe  line  of  division  may  oocupy 
the  vertical  meridian  above  and  below,  but  about  8^  or  10^  from  tiie 
fixation-point  it  diverges,  and  curves  roxmd  this  point  at  about  the 

*  The  region  tronnd  the  flxation-point  snheerved  hy  the  central  region  of  the 
rethia  eroand  the  maonla. 

t  WQhrand  fonnd  that  of  fifty  cases  in  which  the  point  was  tpeeified  the  Una 
•eemed  to  pass  through  the  fixation-point  in  twenty-three  cases,  and  to  one  side  of  it 
in  thSrIy-three.    See,  however,  the  remarks  on  page  168* 
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same  distance  from  it  to  regain  the  middle  line  below  (Fig.  77). 
Sometimes  the  divergence  occurs  some  distance  above  the  fixing-point 
(Fig.  78).  The  central  area  thus  enclosed  varies  from  8^  or  4°  to  10^ 
or  even  15^  radius.  In  other  cases  again,  the  line  continues  in  the 
meridian,  and  seems  to  pass  through  the  fixing-point  itself.  Barely  it 
seems  to  pass  through  the  fixation-point  in  one  eye  and  beyond  it  in 
the  other.  In  a  third  group  the  line  diverges  from  the  meridian,  and 
when  near  the  level  of  the  fixing-point  turns  towards  it,  and  seems  to 
reach  it,  ^o  a^  to  ujake  a  re-entrant  angle  in  the  outline  of  the  seeing 
half  (Fi^.  79).     This  important  difference,  the  ap[>arent  division 


Fio.  79. — Left  hemianopia;  sudden  onset ;  no  other  symptoms.  In  ths 
right  eye  the  loss  appears  to  extend  to  the  fixing-point,  but  the  verticil 
litie  in  the  small  figure  was  drawn  by  the  patient  as  the  limit  of  the 
blindness  when  the  central  spot  was  fixed. 

through  the  fixings-point  or  the  inclusion  of  the  fixing-point  in  the 
seeing  half,  does  not  depend  on  the  position  of  the  lesion ;  each  form 
occurs  in  cases  of  hemianopia  due  to  disease  of  the  tract,  thalamus,  or 
hemisphere,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  each  form  occurs  also  in 
cases  of  temporal  hemianopia  from  disease  of  the  chiasma.  The 
difference  can  only  be  explained  by  individual  variations  in  the 
decussation  of  the  nerves.  The  oVmous  inclnsion  of  the  central  region 
in  the  seeing  half,  occurs  equally  in  right-  and  left-sided  hemianopia. 
It  must  be  due,  therefore,  to  the  passage  of  fibres  from  the  macular 
region  to  both  optic  tracts  and  both  hemispheres,  so  that  this  region 
is  not  blinded  by  disease  of  either  tract.* 

Since  the  distance  from  the  fixing-point  at  which  the  dividing  Une 
passes  varies  in  different  individuals,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding vanUion  in  the  size  of  the  central  area,  from  which  fibres 
pass  to  both  tracts.  This  area  is  very  small  when  the  line  passes 
very  near  the  fixing-point,  and  if  it  passes  through  the  fixingipoint 
itself  there  is  no  double  passage  of  theeentral  fibres,  but  a  division  of 
these  as  of  those  from  the  rest  of  the  retina.    Becent  careful  obser- 

*  It  has  been  asserted  that  such  passage  has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in 
eases  of  axial  neuritis  with  a  central  loss  of  sight,  degenerated  fibres  have  been 
traced  into  both  optic  tracts.  But  they  might  be  so  traced,  were  there  a  strict 
division  through  the  macula;  the  central  loss  always  extends  farther  from  the 
macula  than  the  area  of  preserved  vision  in  hemianopia.  The  passage  of  fibiea  tram 
each  side  of  the  macula  into  each  tract  could  not  possibly  bo  foilowcHl. 
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TJLiions,  however,  lead  me  to  doubt  wbether  the  diyidiDg  line  ever 
passes  actually  through  the  fixing-point.  When  it  has  seemed  to  do 
so,  I  have  found,  on  testing  the  field  with  a  perimeter  and  making  a 
more  minute  examination,  that  the  line  passed  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  actual  fixing-point,  and  did  not  go  through  this.  In  the  right  field 
shown  in  Fig.  79,  for  instance,  the  loss,  according  to  the  perimeter, 
seemed  to  extend  quite  up  to  the  fixing  object ;  but  when  the  patient 
fixed  a  small  dot,  the  area  of  vision  was  found  to  extend  bejond  it,  as 
shown  in  the  small  diagram.  If  so,  the  variations  in  different  indi- 
viduals will  depend  merely  on  differences  in  the  area  from  which  the 
central  fibres  pass  to  both  tracts,  and  the  apparent  difference  in  kind 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  degree. 

Other  differences  in  the  dividing  line  have  probably  the  same  origin. 
In  most  instances  it  is  somewhat  irregular,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
oblique  above  and  below.  The  deviation  may  be  towards  one  side 
above  and  the  other  side  below,  so  that  the  general  direction  of  the 
division  is  the  same,  and  it  may  be  quite  similar  in  the  two  eyes.* 
Another  difference  ii^  the  dividing  line  is  also  probably  due  to  the 
anatomical  arrangement.  The  line  is  usually  sharp;  good  vision 
suddenly  changes  to  blindness.  Sometimes,  however,  a  narrow  band 
of  indistinct  vision  limits  the  blind  half.  This  must  be  due  to  the 
passage  of  some  fibres  from  the  medial  zone  by  the  tract  on  the  same 
side ;  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  give  the  distinct  vision  of  the 
macular  region,  but  they  are  enough  to  maintain  some  vision  in  the 
middle  band.f  There  is  no  relation  between  the  existence  of  an 
amblyopic  scone  and  the  seat  of  the  lesion. ^  All  these  variations,  and 
also  slight  differences  sometimes  to  be  found  between  the  two  fields. 


Vie.  80.~  Partial  left  hemlanoptd  involving  the  lower  quadrant.  The 
fields  were  taken  ten  yean  after  the  onset.  The  beroianopia  was  at 
first  complete,  and  ww  accompnnied  by  left  bemianaoBthesia  (inclading 
tbe  special  senses),  slight  hemiplegia,  and  optic  neuritis.  The  lesion 
was  probably  a  syphilitic  gumma  near  the  hinder  part  of  the  right 
thalamus.  (A.  cliart  taken  ten  years  after  this  one  showed  precisely 
the  same  defect.) 


*  A  well-marked  instance  of  this  obliquity  is  shown  in  Fig.  15  of  mj  '  Diagnodi 
€f  IMseaset  of  the  Brain.' 

t  Hirachberg,  'N&gel's  Jabresber./  1876.  p.  79. 

{  WUbrand, '  Ueber  Hemianopsie/  p.  160.    But  see  Del^pine's  case,  p.  SI* 
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mast  be  due  to  indiyidual  differences  in  the  character  of  the  decussa- 
tion. When  the  hemianopia  is  incomplete  the  irregularitj  of  outline 
must  be  referred  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 

Hemianopia  is  not  always  complete.  Onlj  part  of  a  half -field  maj 
be  lost,  but  the  same  part  of  the  field  is  defective  in  each  eye.  Fig.  80 
shows  a  loss  of  the  lower  left  quadrant  in  each  eye.  The  lower  quad- 
rant seems  to  be  more  frequently  lost  than  the  upper.*  Sometimes 
the  loss  is  thus  partial  from  the  first ;  more  often,  as  in  this  case,  the 
hemianopia  is  at  first  complete,  and  vision  is  regained  in  some  part  of 
the  affected  half,  but  remains  absent  in  another  part.  The  loss  may 
extend  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fixing-point,  or  in  slight  cases 
may  be  confined  to  the  peripheral  part  of  the  field  (Fig.  81).  Such 
partial  loss  depends  on  the  partial  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  path  or 
centre.  It  is  very  rare  in  disease  of  the  tract,  iu  which  all  the  fibres 
lie  very  near  together,  but  has  been  observed  in  a  case  of  partial 
softening  (Marchand).  In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  80  it  probably 
r<ymlted  from  disease  of  the  optic  thalamus  or  optic  radiation  near  the 
internal  capsule,  which  was  also  implicated.  Partial  hemianopia  is 
often  due  to  disease  of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  upper  or  lower  quad- 
rantic  defects  are  said  to  be  due  to  disease  of  the  upper  or  lower  parts 
of  the  coneua. 


Fltt.  81. — ^Bight  hemianopiA,  pftrtial,  InvoMng  only  tlie  periphery  of  Uie 

half-field. 

The  acuity  of  central  vision  is  often  lowered  in  hemianopia,  even 
when  the  fixation  region  is  included  in  remaining  half-field.  Indeed, 
as  Wilbrand  has  suggested,  there  should  always  be  some  central 
amblyopia ;  if  fibres  from  the  macular  region  pass  by  each  optic  tract, 
the  loss  of  those  which  pass  by  one  tract  should  lessen  vision.  Of 
ninety-three  cases  collected  by  him,  central  amblyopia  was  noted, 
however,  only  in  fiifty-three,  and  in  some  of  these  ophthalmoscopic 

*  In  the  CAM  here  fibred,  ^nd  in  another  figured  in  *  Diagnosit  of  Dif eases  of 
the  Brain,'  in  which  a  quadrant  was  defective,  this  was  the  lower  one,  and  the 
hemianopia  was  left-sided.  Wilhrand's  statistics  gire— left  hemianopia,  lower 
quadrant  in  twenty-one  and  upper  in  five  cases ;  right  hemianopia,  lower  quadrant 
tiiree  and  upper  five — a  curious  difference.  A  case  is  recorded  hy  Hun .('  Amer. 
Joum.  Med.  ScL,'  Jan.,  1887)  in  which  there  was  defect  of  the  inferior  quadrant  of 
left  field  and  superior  quadrant  (peripheral  part)  also  of  left  field  on  both  sides. 
The  autopsy  revealed  atrophy  of  inferior  part  of  Uie  right  erureoa. 
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ehanges  were  present.  The  cases  which  I  have  carefully  examined 
show  that  some  diminution  of  acuity  can  be  detected,  if  a  stringent 
test  is  used,  even  though  a  cursory  examination  may  reveal  no  defect.* 
The  number  of  fibres  supplying  the  macular  region  is,  however,  so 
large  that  a  loss  even  of  one  half  may  have  but  a  slight  effect. 

In  many  cases  of  hemianopia  the  unaffected  half-fields  have  their 
normal  peripheral  extent.  In  other  cases  there  is  some  peripheral 
reduction,  slight  or  considerable,  and  this  when  there  is  no  peripheral 
lesion,  such  as  optic  neuritis,  to  which  it  can  be  ascribed.  The  reduc- 
tion has  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  half-field  is 
usually  smallest  in  the  eye  on  the  side  towards  which  sight  is  lost, 
i  6.  opposite  to  the  lesion ;  but  as  this  is  always  the  nasal  half-field, 
the  peripheral  reduction  may  not  seem  so  great  as  in  the  larger  tem- 
poral half-field  of  the  other  eye.  The  reduction  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  lesion  being  in  the  optic  radiation  near  the  thalamus 
(Wilbrand),  but  it  may  be  absent  even  in  disease  of  the  occipital 
oortex.t    Its  probable  significance  will  be  considered  presently. 

Subjective  visual  impressions  are  sometimes  described  in  the  blind 
halves  of  the  fields,  usually  a  faintly  luminous  fog,  but  occasionally 
elaborate,  and  so  definite  as  to  amount  to  visual  hallucinations. 


Pjio.  82. — Left  hemianopia,  with  a  great  redoctloii  of  remaining  half- 
fields,  accompanied  by  left  hemiplegia  and  recurring  left-sided  con* 
vnlaiona.  The  eymptoms  have  now  perneted  for  more  than  twelve 
years. 

Oolowr  Hemianopia, — In  ordinary  hemianopia  the  loss  for  colours 
corresponds  to  that  for  white.  If,  however,  there  is  a  limitation  of 
the  half-fields  for  white,  the  colour-fields  are  also  proportionally 
reduced  in  size.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  may  be  hemianopia 
for  colours  when  there  is  none  for  white — "  hemiachromatopia.'* 
There  is  no  change  in  the  field  for  objects,  but  as  soon  as  the 
vertical  line  is  passed,  all  colours  appear  grey.  Several  cases  of  this 
remarkable  defect  are  on  record,^  and  it  might  perhaps  be  found 

*  Of  eonrse  the  possibility  that  the  acnity  of  vision  may  not  have  been  normal 
before  the  onset  of  tlie  hemianopia  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

t  S.^,  ease  of  Curschmann,  *Cent.  f.  Angenh.,'  1879,  p.  181. 

{  Bferrom, '  Cent,  f .  Angenheilk.,'  1881,  p.  471 ;  Samelsohn,  *  Cent,  f  .  med.  Wbik,* 
1881«  Koa.  47  and  50 ;  Eperon, '  Arch.  d'Ophth.,'  1884,  p.  866 1  Charpentier,  "  De  la 
fyoiif  ftcn"    'Thte  de  Paris,'  1877;  Swaniy,  «Trans.  Oph.  8oc,'vdU  iii,  p^ 
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■4 
more  frequently  if  the  colour-fields  were  tested  at  the  bedside  in 
all  cases  of  cerebral  disetise.  The  dividing  line  appears  generally  to 
pass  through  the  fixation-point.  The  symptom  probably  depends 
on  disease  of  one  part  of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  is  proof  of  a  separate 
ceutre  for  colour  yision,  but  the  position  of  this  centre  is  not  yet 
known;  Wil brand  suggests  that  it  is  in  some  part  of  the  occipital 
cortex  in  front  of  the  apical  region,  and  that  impressions  pass  through 
the  latter  to  reach  the  colour  centre*  since  disease  of  the  apex  causes 
complete  hemianopia. 

With  the  two  exceptions  jost  mentioned — ^the  limitation  of  the 
remaininf :  half-fields,  and  the  isolated  loss  for  colours — there  are  no 
known  differences  in  the  character  of  hemianopia  that  are  due  to 
differences  in  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  optio  path  behind  the 
chiasma. 

Double  lateral  hemianopia,  if  complete,  necessarily  involves  total 
loss  of  sight.  It  has  been  known  to  result  from  successive  lesions  in 
the  two  occipital  lobes,  the  hemianopia  left  by  the  first  attack  chang- 
ing to  complete  amaurosis  when  the  second  occurred.*  A  remark- 
able case  of  complete  colour-blindness  with  apoplectiform  onset  is  on 
record.  The  acuity  and  fields  of  vision  were  normaL  Some  colour 
vision  was  regained,  but  there  was  persistent  blindness  to  red  and  green. f 

Lateral  hemianopia  is  attended  by  no  resulting  ophthalmoscopic 
changes  in  the  early  stage.  Alterations  in  the  fundus  may  co-exist,  in 
consequence  either  of  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  lesion  (as  papillitis 
in  cases  of  tumour)  or  of  associated  morbid  states  (as  albuminurio 
retinitis  in  cerebral  h»morrhage).  After  some  months  or  years,  slight 
atrophic  changes  may  be  visible.  Some  have  thought  that  pallor 
could  be  observed  in  the  corresponding  half  of  each  disc.  I  have 
not  myself  been  able  to  recognise  thia,  but  have  seen  the  disc  on  the 
side  on  which  the  temporal  half-field  was  lost  become  slightly  paler 
than  the  other.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  area  of  field 
lost  is  greater  in  this  eye  than  in  the  other,  and  a  correspondingly 
larger  number  of  fibres  have  their  function  arrested. 

Lateral  hemianopia  which  has  lasted  for  some  weeks  in  complete 
degree  seldom  passes  away  altogether,  and  may  remain  permanent 
with  little  diminution.  Its  persistence  for  twenty- three  years  has  been 
observed  by  Seguin.^    When  a  complete  hemianopia  lessens,  it  may 

185.  Swanzy's  case  is  especially  important  because  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  field  for  white*  on  the  side  on  which  colour  vision  was  lost,  which 
suggests  that  the  centre  for  colours  is  adjacent  to  that  part  of  the  half-vision  centra 
iu  wluch  the  upper  quadrant  b  represented.  The  remaining  half -fields  for  eoloon 
were  much  lessened,  and  it  appears  from  the  chart  that  there  was  a  slight  limitatioB 
in  that  for  white. 

*  Cases  recorded  by  Nothuagel  ('Topische  Diag.  des  Qehirnkr.,'  p.  889);  Galmeil 
(<  Mai.  de  Cerr..'  vol.  ii,  p.  411);  N.  Moore  (<St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep./  ToL  zt»  1879)| 
Chvostek  ('Oest.  Zeitschritt'  and  '  Virchow's  Jahresb.,'  1872,  voL  il,  p.  49). 

t  Steffen,  *Arch.  f.  Ophth./  xxvii,  1881. 

I  •  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,'  Jan.,  1886 
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do  80  from  the  medial  region  towards  the  peripherj,  so  as  to  leave  a 
Bjmmetrical  peripheral  loss,  as  in  Fig.  81,  or  else  from  above  or  below, 
80  as  to  leave  a  quadrantic  defect.  Barely,  howev^r,  it  clears  from 
the  periphery,  so  as  to  leave  symmetrical  scotomata,  having  one 
extremity  in  the  central  region.* 

Hemianopia  may  remam  for  a  long  time  unnoticed  by  the  patient, 
ordf  he  detects  a  change  in  vision  he  is  apt  to  think  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  sight  of  one  eye.  The  loss  is  especially  apt  to  escape  notice 
wnen  a  considerable  area  around  the  fixing-point  is  spared,  and  central 
vision  is  thus  but  little  affected.  In  one  case  the  loss  was  only  dis- 
covered when  it  was  noticed  by  the  nurse  that  the  patient  at  dinner 
never  ate  his  potatoes,  which  were  always  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
plate.  Hemianopic  patients,  in  circumstances  which  require  a  wide 
range  of  vision,  often  carry  the  head  turned  a  little  towards  the  blind 
side,  so  as  to  bring  objects  opposite  them  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  field.  The  loss  sometimes  leads  to  accidents, 
especially  in  those  who  are  unaware  of  their  defect. 

Lateral  hemianopia  is  frequently  associated  with  other  symptoms 
of  an  organic  lesion  of  the  brain.  Of  these,  hemiplegia,  transient  or 
permanent,  is  the  most  common,  and  is  present  in  at  least  half  the 
cases.t  The  loss  of  power  ia  always  on  the  side  of  the  blindness 
when  the  two  are  the  result  of  a  single  lesion ;  the  patient  is  unable 
to  see  towards  the  side  that  he  is  unable  to  move.  Hemiansssthesia 
is  also  an  occasional  complication,  and  speech-defects  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  right-sided  cases.  The  significance  of  these  associations 
will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  "  Cerebral  Localisation.'* 

As  a  transient  symptom,  present  only  during  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  hemianopia  often  occurs  in  severe  lesions  of  one  cerebral 
hemisphere,  especially  in  cerebral  hsemorrliage.  If  the  observer's 
finger  is  suddenly  brought  near  the  eye  of  the  patient,  first  from 
one  side  and  then  from  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
reflex  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  when  the  finger  approaches  from 
the  sound  side,  and  none  when  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  hemiplegia. 
This  seems  to  show  a  hemianopic  defect,  as  part  of  the  initial  general 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  affected  hemisphere,  although, 
when  the  patient  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  permit  an  examination  of 
the  field,  no  defect  can  be  discovered,  and  the  difference  in  reflex 
action  no  longer  exists. 

Transient  functional  hemianopia  is  common  as  a  part  of  the  pheuo* 
mena  of  migraine ;  and,  like  other  manifestations  of  that  disease, 
sometimes  occurs  as  an  isolated  symptom,  apart  from  headache.    It 

*  8ee  a  cue  recorded  by  Lang  and  Fitzgerald,  'Trans.  Opb.  Soc,'  voL  U,  p.  231, 
where  references  to  other  cases  will  be  found. 

t  The  proportion  of  pnbligbed  cases  is  one  tbird  (59  of  154  cases  collected  by 
Wilbrmnd),  but  tbis  certainly  nnder-represents  the  proportion.  Tbe  more  tboroagh 
«zamination  of  cases  now  mnde  reveals  bemiKnopia  in  so  many  cases  uf  bemiple^ 
that  its  presence  does  not  lead  to  tbe  publication  of  tbe  case  onlees  tbis  Is  completed 
bj  an  autopsy,  and  it  is  still  probably  undiscovered  in  many  caaea  in  whicb  it  exista> 
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18  remarkable  that  hemianopia  yerj  seldom  occurs  as  part  of  the 
functional  disturbance  of  hysteria,  in  which  another  form  of  sight- 
defect,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  is  so  common.  Cases  of  hysterical 
hemianopia  are  on  record,*  but  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hemi- 
anopia that  have  come  under  my  observation,  one  only  may  have  been 
of  hysterical  origin. 

Oblique  or  horizontal  hemianopia  is  seldom  met  with,  and  ne«ds 
further  study.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  dividing  line  in  lateral 
hemianopia  may  have  an  inclination  to  one  side  above  and  to  the 
opposite  side  below,  apparently  in  consequence  of  an  individual  pecu- 
liarity  in  the  decussation.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  similar  deviation 
may  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  hemianopia  which  may  fairly  be  termed 
oblique.  Hemianopia  in  which  the  dividing  line  is  horizontal,  and 
an  upper  or  lower  half  is  blind,  is  very  rare.t  It  may  be  simulated 
by  a  symmetrical  lesion  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  may  be  a  compound  of 
double  partial  hemianopia,  in  which  the  two  lower  quadrants  are  lost. 
In  the  same  way  a  loss  of  the  lower  quadrant  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  upper  quadrant  on  the  other  side,  may  conceivably  be  produced 
(Wilbrand). 

Importance  has  been  attached  to  the  difference,  already  alluded 
to,  between  cases  in  which  the  blind  half-fields  appear  to  the  sufferer 
merely  vacant,  or  distinctly  black,  i.  e.  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
sense  of  entire  absence  of  light  in  them.  It  probably  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  visual  centres  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  especially  on  the 
higher  centre.  In  the  case  of  temporal  hemianopia,  shown  in  Fig.  78, 
the  patient,  a  medical  practitioner,  described  the  blind  halves  as 
appearing,  not  black,  but  like  a  fog ;  nevertheless  he  could  not  even 
discern  a  light  in  them. 

A  third  form  of  sight-defect  from  brain  disease  is  what  is  termed 


FlO.  83. — Concentric  reduction  of  fields  of  Tision,  greater  (with  consider* 
able  amblyopia)  in  the  left  eye,  accompanied  by  left  liemiana?sthe8ia 
and  slight  hemiplegia;  sudden  onset.  The  ]*atient  was  a  woman 
sixty  years  of  age. 

.•  Bonnefoy  ("Tronbl.  de  U  Vision  de  rhyst^rie,"  'Th^se  de  Paris/  1874)  recordf 
some  cases  obseryed  at  the  Salpdtri^re.  Dr.  James  Anderson  ('  Ophth.  Rev.,'  Aug., 
1885)  has  recorded  a  case  in  which,  along  with  undoubted  symptoms  of  hysteria, 
there  was  complete  blindness  of  the  lower  halves  of  the  fields*  with  coutractioa 
above  and  to  the  inner  side. 

t  A  case  of  loss  of  the  lower  half  of  each  field  is  recorded  by  Anderson.  '  lied. 
Timet  and  Qaiette/  1885,  No.  1842. 
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ero8$ed  amblyopia  (see  p.  22).  There  is  dimness  of  eight  of  the 
eye  opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion,  and  examination  of  the  field 
shows  this  to  be  concentricallj  reduced  in  size,  in  varying  degree  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  area,  extending 
only  just  beyond  the  blind  spot,  about  20°  around  the  fixing-point. 
The  colour-fields  are  also  reduced,  and  disappear  altou'ether  when  the 
diminution  for  wLite  is  considerable.  The  patient  does  not  complain 
of  the  sight  of  the  other  eye,  but  if 
it  is  tested  there  is  found  to  be  a 
reduction  in  this  field  also,  similar, 
but  much  slighter  in  degree,  and 
never  involving  entire  loss  of  the 
colour-fields,  even  of  that  for  red. 

This  form  of  sight-defect  is  similar 
to  that  which  often  occurs  in  hysteria 
in  association  with  hemiansesthesia. 

Pathological  evidence  of  the  seat  of    „  ^    o^    ^      T-     „x.  ^.       m 
,  .,  ®  i_   A  .         ^      Fio.  84.— Concentric  restriction  of 

morbid  process  is  meagre,  but  is  sum-  the  field  of  the  left  eve  (acooid- 
oient  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  panied  by  amblyopia)  in  a  womaa 
the  symptom  depends  on  disease  of  "^  ^' 
the  cortex  of  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  parietal  lobe,  the  supra- 
mai^inal  and  angular  convolutions.  In  the  few  fatal  cases  with  this 
loss,  the  disease  has  involved  this  region  (see  p.  22)  ;  while  the  sym- 
ptom is  not  caused  by  disease  of  the  occipital  lobe,  or  of  the  temporal 
lobe,  or  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  or  of  the  ascending  parietal. 
The  facts  of  disease  make  it  probable,  moreover,  (1)  that  the  eye  of  the 
same  side  must  be  represented  in  slight  degree  in  this  centre  as  well  as 
the  opposite  eye  in  chief  degree;  (2)  that  partial  disease  lowers  the  func- 
tion of  the  centre  as  a  whole,  and  does  not  cause  a  partial  loss  of  one 
part  of  the  field ;  and  (8)  that  the  centre  in  the  opposite  hemisphere 
can  supplement,  to  a  considerable  degree,  that  which  is  destroyed, 
since  the  affection  of  vision  usually  lessens  after  a  time.  Complete 
destruction  of  this  centre  does  not  cause  complete  loss  of  sight  of 
the  opposite  eye;  some  vision  and  a  small  field  remain,  and  these 
must  be  due  to  the  representation  of  this  eye  in  the  other  hemisphere, 
».  e.  in  the  hemisphere  on  the  same  side  as  the  eye  concerned.  But . 
disease  of  this  region  seldom  is  complete,  because  the  blood-supply  to 
it  is  usually  shared  by  both  the  middle  cerebral  and  the  posterior 
cerebral.  Thus  each  higher  visual  centre  must  be  connected  with  both 
occipital  lobes ;  the  connection  with  that  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
must  be  by  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

*  The  right  eye  had  been  removed  many  yean  before ;  the  aifection  of  vision  was 
attended  by  left  hemianaMthesia,  dnlness  of  all  the  other  special  senses  on  the  left 
side,  and  severe  headache.  There  was  no  symptom  sngg«  stive  of  hysteria.  Sjpbilis 
was  probable.  The  symptoms  developed  gradnally,  and  increased  nntil  iodide  of 
potassium  was  g^ven,  when  they  became  arrested,  and  they  had  distinctly  lessened 
when  the  patient  ceased  to  attend  the  hospitaL 
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In  the  tbeory  here  advanced  to  account  for  crossed  amblyopia  we 
may  find  an  explanation  of  the  concentric  restriction  of  the  remaining 
lialf-fields,  often  met  with  in  hemianopia.  If  disease  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  causing  half -blindness,  extends  forward  to  the  higher  Tisual 


•^^ 


Fig.  85.~Couoexitric  rednction  of  ileldfl,  greater  in  the  right,  i 
panying  right  hemiplegia  and  hemianiesthesia  (complete).  The  oniet 
waa  preceded  by  headache  and  accompanied  by  convnlsion.  The 
patient  was  a  young  woman,  probably  the  subject  of  syphilitic  vascnlar 
disease.  The  condition  of  the  paralysed  limbs  was  characteristic  of 
an  organic  lesion.    The  fields  were  taken  six  weeks  after  the  onset. 

centre,  in  proportion  to  the  damage  to  the  latter  the  remaining  half- 
fields  will  be  concentrically  reduced,  while  if  the  higher  centre  ic  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  half -field  of  the  opposite  eye  will  be  reduced  to 
very  narrow  dimensions,  vision  being  subserved  only  by  the  other 
hemisphere.  It  is  possible  that  a  lesion  of  the  white  substance 
beneath  this  region  may  have  a  similar  effect.  We  need  more  ^ts 
before  any  confident  opinion  can  be  expressed  regarding  the  cause  or 
causes  of  this  concentric  contraction,  but  the  hypothesis  here  advanced 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  the  half -field  is  often 
much  less  in  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  than  in  the  other  eye» 
just  as  is  the  contraction  of  the  whole  field  when  the  higher  visual 
oentreis  alcne  diseased.  In  the  cases  of  hemianopia  that  I  have  seen, 
in  which  the  fields  were  narrowed  without  peripheral  disease  of  the 
nerve,  and  in  which  there  were  other  localising  symptoms,  these 
pointed  to  disease  of  the  cortex.  Thus,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig. 
82,  hemiplegia  was  associated  with  the  hemianopia,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  convulsions  in  the  paralysed  limbs,  commencing  locally,  and 
recurring  during  many  years — a  sure  sign  of  a  cortical  lesion.  There 
are  few  recorded  pathological  observations  bearing  on  the  point,  but 
those  that  exist  confirm  the  view  here  expressed.* 

*  Thus,  in  a  case  of  right  hemianopia  recorded  by  Forster  (Graefe  n.  Saemisch's 
'Handbnch,'  Bd.  vii,  p.  118),  in  which  the  peripheral  limitation  was  moderate  in 
degree,  the  lesion  involved  the  candate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  and  also  the  cortex  in  a 
small  region  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  posterior  part  of  the 
Angular  gyros.  In  auoiher  case  recorded  by  Hosch  ('  Klin.  Monatsbl.  f .  Angenkr.,* 
1878,  p.  281),  in  which  the  limitation  was  considerable,  a  lesion  in  the  occipittil  lobe 
extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  internal  capsnle  np  to  the  grey  snbstanoe. 
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Mind'hlindne88. — The  lagt  form  of  visual  defect  is  the  nDguIar 
condition  called  'mind-blindness,"  which  has  been  already  brieflj 
mentioned.  The  term  was  given  by  Munk  to  a  condition  which  he 
produced  in  dogs  by  extirpating  parts  of  the  occipital  lobes.  The 
animals,  while  apparently  able  to  see,  failed  to  recognise  the  nature  of 
objects,  such  as  food  placed  before  them,  or  to  know  persons  with 
whom  they  had  previously  been  familiar.  A  similar  condition  has 
been  observed  in  a  few  cases  of  brain  disease.  Withoat  other  mental 
defect  there  has  seemed  to  be  an  entire  loss  of  visual  memory ;  familiar 
places  and  faces  seemed  strange  and  unfamiliar,  and  even  the  nature 
of  familiar  objects  was  not  recognised.*  The  loss  necessarily  includes 
that  of  visual  word-symbols. 

The  structures  that  subserve  the  functions  lost  in  mind-blindness 
are  certainly  separate  from  those  of  the  half-vision  centres,  since 
hemianopia  from  disease  of  the  cortex  does  not  necessaiily  involve 
this  special  loss.  The  centres  concerned  are  probably  in  front  of  the 
half- vision  region,  either  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  occipital  lobes  or 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  parietal  lobes.  The  latter  is  more  pro- 
bable (see  p.  22).  The  recognition  of  visual  word-symbols  is  sub- 
served by  structures  in  this  region  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  the  loss 
of  this  function  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  regarded  as  partial  mind- 
blindness.  We  do  not  know  whether  complete  mind-blindness  can 
be  produced  by  a  lesion  in  one  hemisphere,  or  whether  disease  of  both 
hemispheres  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  symptom.  Its 
extreme  rarity  is  in  favour  of  a  bilateral  cause,  and  experiments  on 
animals  suggest  the  same  conclusion.  When  the  condition  results  from 
disease  of  one  hemisphere  (as  in  the  case  figured  on  p.  28)  it  is  probably 
transient.  If,  however,  there  is  a  congenital  defect  or  a  previous 
lesion  in  the  higher  visual  region  of  one  hemisphere,  disease  limited  to 
the  other  hemisphere  might  give  rise  to  permanent  mind-blinduess. 

Although  hemianopia  does  not  involve  mind-blindness,  the  two 
symptoms  have  been  associated.  In  one  case  described  by  Wilbrand, 
incomplete  left  hemianopia  was  associated  with  a  slight  defect  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  right  half-fields,  suggestive  of  a  lesion  in  each 
hemisphere.  Another  case  is  recorded  by  Bernheim,  and  is  remark- 
able since  considerable  and  persistent  mind-blindness  (including 
word-blindness)  accompanied  left  hemianopia  in  a  left-handed  man.t 

In  this  case,  bofwever,  there  were  retinal  changes.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Wernicke 
of  rigbt  hemianopia  and  peripheral  limitation  of  the  fields,  the  lesion  of  the 
jceipital  cortex  extended  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  angular  gyms  (*  Qehirukr./ 
lid.  ii,  p.  190).  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  white  substance 
recorded  by  Westphal  ('  Charit^-Annalen,'  Bd.  vi)  without  contraction  of  the  field 
the  cortex  appeared  normal.  A  cortical  lesion  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  occipital  lobe  in  oases  without  concentric  limitation  recorded  by  Curschmann 
f  Cent,  f .  Augenh.,'  1879,  p.  181). 

•  Wilbrand  ('  Die  Seelenblindheit/  1887)  has  analysed  at  great  length  the  rela- 
tions of  this  symptom  to  other  mental  processes. 

t  Bemhmm,  'Bevue  do  M^d.,'  1885,  p.  625.     This  case  is  consistent  with  the 
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In  oonnection  with  the  interference  with  the  higher  visual  fono* 
tions  of  the  brain,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  area  of  the  oortez,  which 
ifl  apparently  related  to  these  fanctions,  is  very  eztensiye.  In  no 
part  of  the  brain  is  the  difference  gpreater  between  the  brain  of  the 
monkey  and  that  of  man  than  in  the  region  of  the  angular  gyrus  (in 
its  wider  sense,  see  p.  5).  This  region  in  man  exceeds  in  size  (ho 
whole  brain  of  the  monkey. 

Diagnosis. — ^Impairment  of  sight  in  one  eye  without  any  affection 
of  the  other,  and  with  loss  of  action  of  the  pupil,  means  disease  of 
one  optic  nerve.  A  central  scotoma  generally  means  disease  of  the 
fibres  of  the  nerve  which,  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  occupy  the  middle 
of  the  trunk.  Peripheral  limitation  of  the  field  may  be  due  to  damage 
to  the  peripheral  layer  of  the  nerve ;  it  may  probably  also  be  the 
result  of  a  slight  degree  of  damage  to  all  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  which 
produces  most  impairment  in  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  where  vision 
is  normally  dull,  and  is  extinguished  first  by  a  general  reduction  of 
function.  A  sectorial  defect  in  one  eye  only  means  damage  to  the 
nerve,  considerable  in  degree,  but  partial  in  extent.  Amblyopia  with 
concentric  reduction  of  the  field,  considerable  in  one  eye  and  slight  in 
the  other,  may  be  due  to  atrophy  or  to  disease  of  the  higher  visual 
centre  in  one  hemisphere.  In  the  first  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals 
the  signs  of  atrophy,  and  the  action  of  the  pupil  is  lessened ;  in  the 
second  the  aspect  of  the  nerve  is  normal,  the  pupil  contracts  perfectly 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and  the  onset  is  either  sudden  or 
attended  with  other  indications  of  an  organic  cerebral  lesion.  In 
functional  (hysterical)  amblyopia  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in 
disease  of  the  higher  visual  centre,  and  the  diagnosis  depends  on 
other  indications  of  organic  or  functional  disease  respectively.  In  the 
rare  cases  of  functional  disease  in  which  sight  is  affected  in  one  eye 
only,  the  perfect  action  of  the  pupil  effectually  distinguishes  the  con- 
dition  from  organic  disease  of  the  nerve.  Total  loss  of  sight  of  both 
eyes  may  be  due  to  chronic  atrophy,  to  damage  to  the  chiasma,  or  to 
disease  of  both  tracts  or  both  hemispheres.  In  all  cases  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  symptoms  aids  the  diagnosis,  the  symptoms  being 
at  first  partial ;  and  their  character  indicates  clearly  the  position 
of  their  cause.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  significance 
of  the  various  combinations  of  symptoms  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  progress  from  partial  loss  to  total  blindness,  since  the  diagnosis 
involves  only  an  application  of  the  facts  already  given  in  the  account 
of  the  symptoms. 

Temporal  hemianopia  indicates  disease  of  the  chiasma.  The  combi- 
nation of  complete  blindness  in  one  eye,  and  a  loss  of  the  temporal 
half-field  in  the  other,  generally  means  disease  of  the  chiasma  ex- 

•nggottion  given  in  the  text  that  unilateral  dtseaie  only  caaaet  persUtent  mind- 
blindnesa  when  there  U  a  defect  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  for  left-handedneM  it 
•ffcen  the  reanlt  of  in  early  lesion  or  con^^uital  defect  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
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tending  to  tke  onter  fibres  or  nerTe»  and  often  to  the  optie  tiMt»  on 
the  side  on  which  the  blindness  is  complete. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  seat  and  natore  of  the  eanse  of  lateral  hemi* 
anopia  depends  on  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  associations  of  the  sjm- 
ptom;  it  is  a  question  of  cerebral  diagnosis,  and  will  be  considered  in 
the  diapter  on  ~  Localisation/'  Besides  the  characters  already 
described,  a  distinction  between  diseaHe  of  the  traot^  and  of  the  intra- 
cerebral path  and  centres,  has  been  fonnd  in  the  aotioti  of  the  pnpil 
when  light  falls  some  distance  to  one  side  of  the  maonla,  called  hy 
Wernicke  the  **  hemiopic  pnpU-reaction."*  When  the  light  is  thrown 
on  to  the  blind  half  of  the  retina  the  pupil  contracts,  as  mnch  as  if 
the  light  is  thrown  on  the  seeing  half,  if  the  disease  is  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, but  does  not  contract  if  the  disease  is  in  the  tracts  because 
the  path  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  then  interrupted.  The  test 
is  of  yalue,  although  much  care  is  required  in  its  employment^  and, 
with  small  pupils,  the  effect  may  be  difficult  to  discem*  and  a  n^gatiTe 
result  is  often  misleading. 

PiK)OKOsis.* — ^The  prognosis  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  lesioa 
causing  the  symptoms.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  good.  Oonsidefu 
able  defect  of  sights  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  path  or  centres,  seldom 
passes  away  entirely.  Hemianopia  is  especially  persistent^  and  often 
presents  rery  slight  improToment  even  when  the  lesion  has  bean 
stationary  for  years. 

TuATMBHT.— The  treatment  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
process  causing  the  symptoms,  and  this  is  desoribed  in  detail  in  the 
account  of  the  seyeral  diseases, 

FuvonoiTAL  Ai^^LTOPiA  AKD  Akaubobis. — Tomo  AnumrotUr^ 
Bilateral  loss  of  sight,  usually  complete  in  degree  and  extent,  but  brief 
in  duration,  is  an  occasional  result  of  certain  toxic  blood-states.  It  is 
especially  common  as  a  consequence  of  uramia.  The  loss  of  sight 
comes  on  suddenly ;  sometimes  the  patient  wakes  up  blind.  The 
pupils  are  commonly  dilated ;  they  may  or  may  not  act  to  light.  Other 
ui»mic  symptoms,  such  as  conyulsions,  usually  accompany  the  amau- 
rosis. Sight  returns  when  the  state  of  the  blood  is  improved  by  treat- 
ment. There  are  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes  related  to  the  amau- 
rosis, but  albuminuric  retinitis  often  coincides  with  it.  A  similar 
amaurosis  has  been  met  with  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning.  In  poisoning 
by  quinine,  and  in  the  acute  anflsmia  that  results  from  loss  of  blood, 
sight  is  sometimes  lost,  but  changes  in  the  retina  are  commonly  met 
with,  although  it  is  not  certain  that  these  changes  are  the  cause  of  the 
affection  of  viuon.    The  yariations  in  the  action  of  the  pupil  in 

•  Indicated  by  t.  Gnef  e^  aod  def  crlbed  by  Wilbrand,  *  Ueber  Hemianopd^'  Bei^ 
lin,  1881,  p.  88 ;  Wernicke,  '  Fortech.  der  Med.,'  1883 ;  and  Segnin,  <  Joan.  Kerr, 
and  Mental  Dieeaaeg^*  1887,  who  obienree  the  pupU  by  light  reflected  very  obliquely 
from  a  plane  miircr,  wiiile  throwing  in  the  bright  Ught  with  an  ophthalmoeoope 
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different  cases  of  ui-aamic  amaurosis  seem  to  show  that  the  nerve* 
elements,  on  which  the  blood -state  acts,  are  not  always  the  same. 
Kervo-cells  are  more  susceptible  to  arrest  of  function  than  uerre- 
fibres,  and  therefore  we  must  assume  that  when  the  action  of  the 
pupil  is  preserved,  the  poison  acts  on  the  cerebral  visual  centres ;  and 
that  when  the  action  of  the  pupil  is  lost,  the  retina  itself  is  rendered 
Insensitive,  either  alone  or  together  with  the  cerebral  centres.  If  the 
amaurosis  is  sometimes  of  retinal  origin  it  must  be  due  to  a  direct 
action  on  the  nerve-elements,  because  the  absence  of  any  change  in  tlie 
retinal  vessels  during  the  loss  of  sight  is  well  established. 

Migrainous  Hemiaiiopia  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  will  be 
described  more  fully  in  the  account  of  migraine. 

Reflex  Amblyopia. — Vision  is  sometimes  impaired  in  one  eye  or  both 
by  initation  of  other  nerves,  especially  by  that  of  the  fifth.  There  is 
often  a  concentric  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  but  seldom  com- 
plete loss  of  sight.  Vision  is  most  affected  on  the  side  of  the  fifth 
nerve  irritated,  and  the  interference  is  sometimes  confined  to  this 
eye.  The  stimulus  may  be  the  pain  of  neuralgia  or  an  irritation 
of  the  nerve  by  organic  disease  or  injury ;  frequently  it  is  due  to  a 
carious  tooth.  The  tooth  is  generally  a  molar,  although  it  has  been 
fancied  that  a  recognition  of  this  pathological  connisction  underlies 
the  popular  name  of  "  eye-teeth  **  for  the  canines.  The  branch 
irritated  has  been  generally  in  the  second  or  first  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve ;  sometimes  it  has  been  a  branch  of  the  eyeball  itself,  as  when 
amblyopia  accompanies  the  photophobia  of  corneal  or  conjunctival 
inflammation.  The  affection  of  sight  generally  subsides  when  the 
irritation  of  the  nerve  is  removed.  It  does  not  depend  on  any  visible 
change  in  the  retina,  although  vascular  dilatation  has  been  seen  in 
some  cases.  Its  mechanism  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  an  inhibitory  influence  is  exerted  on  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  retina  or  on  the  visual  centres  in  the  brain.^  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  similar  irritation  has  been 
known  to  set  up  an  actual  inflammation  in  the  eyebalL  Cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  amaurosis  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
irritation  of  intestinal  worms,  but  more  cannot  be  said  than  that  this 
is  a  possible  but  certainly  very  rare  cause. 

Hysterical  Amblyopia. — The  characters  of  the  loss  of  sight  that 
occurs  in  hysterical  hemiansesthesia  have  been  already  mentioned,  and 
will  be  again  considered  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms  of 
this  disease.  The  loss  of  sight  is  scarcely  ever  complete,  and  when  it 
is  considerable  in  the  eye  on  the  anesthetic  side,  it  is  usually  distinct, 
in  slighter  degree,  in  the  other  eye.  In  rare  cases  the  loss  does  not 
conform  to  this  type.  Thus  I  have  met  with  absolute  loss  of  sight 
in  one  eye  without  any  affection  of  the  other,  and  a  curious  case  of 

*  Compare  the  case  mentioned  on  p.  167,  in  which  pain  in  one  eye  aooompenled 
visual  distnrhance  as  the  aura  of  fits  due  to  a  tnmonr  of  the  opposite  oenfaral 

lieuiisphere. 
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paroxysmal  complete  blisdness,  associated  with  abductor  palsj  of 
the  larynx — both  certainly  "  functional " — ^is  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
on  Hysteria. 

Amblyopia,  such  as  is  met  with  in  hysteria,  sometimes  occurs  as  an 
isolated  symptom.  Although  usually  transient,  it  is  sometimes  of 
▼ery  long  duration,  and  may  perhaps  be  permanent — perpetuated 
by  changes  in  nutrition  which  increa^  to  changes  in  structure. 
A  middle-aged  lady  who  had  suffered  from  yarions  symptoms  of 
functional  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  cardiac  irregularity, 
vaso-motor  swelling  of  the  hands,  &c.,  complained  of  dimness  of 
sight  of  the  right  eye.  Acuity  of  vision  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
field  was  contracted  to  a  small  area  around  the  fixing-point.  The 
fundus  and  the  action  of  the  pupil  were  perfectly  normal.  At  no  time 
was  there  any  other  sensory  loss,  or  any  other  symptom  to  suggest 
an  organic  cerebral  lesion.  The  patient  was  seen  occasionally  during 
two  years,  and  in  that  time  the  condition  of  vision  and  of  the  eye 
remained  unchanged.  Sometimes  amaurosis,  coming  on  under  condi- 
tions suggestive  of  functional  disturbance,  goes  on  to  optic  nerve 
atrophy.  A  lady  was  always  peculiarly  sensitive  to  thunderstorms, 
although  not  specially  alarmed  at  them ;  and  she  could  always  fore- 
tell a  coming  storm  with  remarkable  accuracy.  During  one  severe 
storm  she  became  suddenly  blind.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  a 
lightning-stroke.  Vision  never  returned.  I  only  saw  her  years  after 
the  onset,  and  there  was  then  simple  but  complete  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves.  Such  a  case  may  remind  us  of  Charcot's  patient  with 
hysterical  paraplegia,  who  recovered,  but  relapsed  under  a  mental 
shock,  and  the  paraplegia  became  perpetuated  as  lateral  sclerosis  of 
the  spinal  cord,  found  after  death. 

It  is  probable  that  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process  in  functional 
amblyopia  aud  amaurosis  is  the  cortex  of  the  brain.*  The  hypothesis 
of  a  higher  visual  centre  in  each  hemisphere  enables  us  to  understand 
its  seat  more  readily  than  does  the  theory  that  the  half-vision  region 
Gonstitutps  the  highest  visual  centre.  Crossed  aml»lyopia,  on  the 
latter  theory,  involves  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  combined 
partial  disturbance  of  both  hemispheres,  while  all  the  associated 
symptoms  point  to  the  disturbance  of  one  hemisphere  only.  The 
nature  of  the  change  is  a  matter  of  Speculation.  Arrest  of  function 
in  the  nerve-cells  is  indicated  by  the  symptoms,  and  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  regard  this  arrest  as  a  primary  inhibition  than,  by 
assuming  vaso-motor  spasm,  to  invoke  a  derangement  of  other 
nerve-cells  in  the  vaso-motor  centres.  Such  a  theory  only  explains 
the  condition  by  throwing  the  difficulty  further  back  into  the  obscurity 

•  Priestley  Smith  ('Oplith.  Rev.,'  iii,  139)  urges  that  it  is  retinal.  Certainly 
either  hypothesis  ezplHins  it.  When  slighter  contraction  of  the  other  field  co- 
exists, the  central  theory  hest  explains  it.  Possibly  both  cortex  and  retina  have 
tome  imtholopcat  suRceptibilities  in  coinmon,  as  have  other  central  and  peripheral 
ttructoree.     But  the  pupii-actiun  should  decide.     He  does  not  mention  this. 
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of  the  sympathetic.  The  addition  to  this  theory,  favotiTed  in  IVanca^ 
that  the  vaso-motor  spasm  is  the  result  of  uterine  irritation,  need  only 
be  n^entioned.  The  treatment  of  these  functional  conditions  is  that  cf 
the  general  nenroiis  states  of  which  they  commonly  form  part. 

iBBiTATZoir  Stmftoms  in  the  functions  of  the  optic  nerves  are  reiy 
rare  in  organic  disease,  although  common  in  certain  functiomU 
maladies,  especially  in  migraine  and  epilepsy.  In  migraine,  the  com- 
mon form  is  the  zigzag  appearance,  often  coloured,  and  known  as  the 
*'  fortification  spectrum."  Similar  appearances  are  occasionally  seen 
without  other  symptoms  of  migraine,  both  by  those  who  are  subject 
to  headaches  and  by  others.  One  patient  under  my  care  was  troubled 
with  these  appearances  for  years  as  an  isolated  symptom.  Often  the 
zigzag  was  arranged  in  definite  relation  to  some  actual  yisual  image, 
as,  for  instance,  around  a  plate  which  was  before  him.  At  other 
times  the  spectrum  was  unilateral,  and  appeared  to  start  from  one 
edge  of  the  field  of  yision.  These  phenomena  are  described  more  fully 
in  the  chapter  on  Migraine. 

In  epilepsy  visual  impressions  are  very  common  as  the  aura  of  an 
attack,  or  as  constituting  a  minor  seizure.  They  are  exceedingly 
yaried  in  character,  and  are  of  every  degree  of  elaboration,  from  a 
complex  visual  idea  (such  as  an  appearance  of  an  old  woman  in  a  red 
doak)  to  a  simple  flash  of  light.  Stars,  or  a  luminous  ball  coming 
nearer  or  receding,  are  other  forms.  Various  colours  are  sometimes 
seen,  especially  red  or  blue ;  the  most  common  colour  is  a  yellowish 
red,  resembling  that  of  a  fire.  Simple  coloured  vision,  in  which  all 
objects  appear  coloured,  is  scarcely  ever  met  with.  An  apparent  in- 
crease or  reduction  in  the  size  of  objects  seen  by  the  patient  is  a  rare 
aura,  described  in  the  chapter  on  Epilepsy.*  I  have  known  micropsy 
to  precede  migrainous  headaches.  Simple  coloured  vision,  red  or  blue, 
lasting  for  a  few  minutes,  may  occur  as  an  isolated  symptom  in  appa- 
rently healthy  individuals.  The  cause  of  the  coloured  vision  occasion- 
ally  met  with  in  jaundice,  and  from  the  administration  of  santonin, 
is  not  known. 

Yisual  hallucinations  are  common  in  delirium  and  insanity,  and 
similar  illusions  occasionally  occur  as  isolated  symptoms  in  various 
states  of  nervous  weakness.  They  are  especially  common  in  persons 
of  unstable  nervous  organisation,  in  whose  families  insanity  exists. 
Buch  patients  are  often  persistently  annoyed  by  spectral  visions  of 
rarious  kinds,  grinning  faces,  horrible  sights,  and  the  like,  when  thej 
dose  their  eyes  and  try  to  sleep.f  Occasionally  similar  visions  disturb 
such  persons  in  their  waking  state.    Thus  one  young  lady  frequently 

•  In  the  aothor^t  'Epilepsy  and  other  Convolsive  IHeeaees'  a  full  enalysis  of 
these  symptoms  will  he  found. 

t  Hemiopic  hallacinations  mey  also  oocor,  i.e.  the  images  of  ol]jjects  mora  jor  Im 
familiar  in  the  halves  of  the  Yisual  fields.    Hemianopia  may  or  may  not  be  ] 
(« Uncet/  1891,  i,  617).    See  also  p.  166. 
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has  a  distinct  Tition  of  a  rat  or  a  dog  numing  aorots  the  voom  in 
which  she  is  sitting.  A  cnrioos  relation  has  been  noted,  in  a  few 
cases,  between  such  illusions  and  functional  excitation  of  the  optio 
nenres.  We  have  just  seen  that  a  sigzag  spectrum  may  be  determined 
in  its  position  bj  an  actual  sense  impression ;  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration  a  distinct  false  vision  has  existed  onlj  when  the  ejes 
were  open»  and  has  disappeared  when  they  were  dosed.  It  would 
seem  that  the  nerre-oells  are  only  excited  to  morbid  action  by  func- 
tional stimulation.  In  a  curious  case,  recorded  by  Hammond,*  a 
woman,  during  many  months,  frequently  saw  before  her  the  image  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  whenever  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  could  at  any 
time  produce  the  vision  by  banging  her  head  down.  It  disappeared 
when  the  ejes  were  closed,  and  when  the  right  eye  was  clotied  one  of 
the  figures  always  disappeared,  and  the  other  when  the  left  eye  was 
clo8ed.t 

As  a  result  of  organic  brain  disease,  a  visual  aura  has  preceded 
convulsions  in  several  cases  of  disease  of  the  occipital  lobe.  In  one 
case  of  a  tumour  of  the  occipital  cortex  extending  as  &r  as  the 
angular  gyrus,  the  aura  was  a  flash  of  light  referred  to  the  left  eye 
and  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  size  of  objects  seen,  and  sometimes 
pain  in  the  eyeball.^  In  another  case,  with  visual  aura,  recorded  by 
Traube,  the  disease  was  a  cyst  in  the  white  substance  of  the  occipital 
lobe.§ 

Ocular  Hyperm9thuia.^A  simple  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  optic 
nerve,  involving  merely  an  ability  to  perceive  a  slighter  amount  of 
light  or  smaller  objects  than  can  be  perceived  by  individuab  with 
normal  vision,  scarcely  occurs  as  an  effect  of  disease.  The  power  of 
seeing  with  the  naked  eye  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  may  be  relegated  to 
the  category  of  physiological  curiosities.  The  term  **  hypersBsthesia  '* 
is  commonly  used  in  connection  with  sight  to  denote  the  condition  in 
which  distress  or  pain  is  produced  by  an  amount  of  light  whioh  causes 
no  inconvenience  in  health.  Such  intolerance  is  common  in  many 
ocular  inflammations  or  irritation,  especially  in  iritis  and  keratitis, 
and  is  then  termed  "photophobia."  Apart  from  ocular  disease  it 
occurs  in  weak  states  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  in  women,  and 
sometimes  in  association  with  symptoms  of  hysteria.  In  these  cases 
it  is  termed  "  retinal  hyperesthesia,*'  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
morbid  state  is  retinal  The  symptom  was  once  thought  to  indicate 
inflammation  of  the  retina,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  deeper  parts 
ut  the  6je  are  normal,  and  actual  retinitis,  strange  to  say,  may  cause 

•  'Journal  of  Ksnront  and  Mental  Disease,*  1886,  p.  467. 

f  A  felatkm  whieh  we  can  understand  on  the  theory  that  In  the  Ughsr  visual 
eentve  the  opposite  eje  Is  ehiefly  represented,  but  not  on  the  current  hypothesis 
that  the  half-Tision  rdation  obtains  In  the  higher  as  In  the  lower  visual  regions. 

t  « Lancet,'  1879,  voL  I,  p.  863. 

I  *«  Qesammt.  Bdtrige,'  Bd.  U,  p.  1088.  Another  ease  Is  reoorded  hj  Wee^kha^ 
•Ohsfli^AnDalen,'  Bd.  vL 
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no  intoleranoe*  nor  does  this  ever  result  from  simple  neuritis.  Even 
in  health  an  excessiye  amount  of  light  is  distressing,  and  in  albinoes 
may  act  painfully  on  the  retina  when  that  which  falls  on  the  eye  is 
not  more  than  can  be  borne  by  a  normal  individuaL  Optic  hyper- 
esthesia is  sometimes  accompanied  by  lessened  power  of  sight*  or 
rather  by  extreme  readiness  of  exhaustion,  so  that  the  field  of  Tision 
quickly  contracts  under  examination,  and  use  of  the  eyes  rapidly  dims 
tbe  sight.  Intolerance  of  light  is  always  associated  with  a  tendency 
to  protect  the  eye  by  closing  the  lids — **  blepharospasm/*  This  may 
exist,  however,  without  real  intolerance  of  light. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  diseases  that  most  readily  produce  photo* 
phobia  are  those  of  structures  that  are  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  reflex  consequence,  closure  of  the  eyelids,  is  related  to  both  the 
fifth  and  the  optic  nerves,  which  guard  the  eye  from  mechanical  injury 
and  from  an  excess  of  light.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  centres  for  the  two  centripetal  nerves  concerned,  so  that 
increased  action  of  the  centres  of  the  fifth  alters  the  sensibility  of  those 
for  vision.  At  the  same  time  the  possibility  that  light  may  influenoe 
the  fifth  nerve  in  the  eye  cannot  be  altogether  excluded.  A  curious 
case  has  been  recorded  by  Hutchinson  in  which  photophobia  waa  pro- 
duced by  corneal  inflammation  in  a  blind  eye. 

The  treatment  of  intolerance  of  light  is,  first,  the  removal  of  iti 
cause,  whether  this  is  disease  in  the  region  of  tbe  fifth  nerve  or  defec- 
tive nutrition  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  secondly,  the  diminution  of 
the  surface  sensitiveness  of  the  eye»  especially  by  the  instillation  of 
eocain»  and  by  cold  douches. 


MOTOR  NERVES  OP  THE  EYEBALL. 

(tHIBD,  rOTTBTHy   AND   SIXTH  NSBYB8.) 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball  are  the  third,  fourth,  rixiih,  and 
sympathetic.  The  external  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  three  former, 
the  internal  muscles  by  the  third  nerve  and  the  sympathetic.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  reserve  for  special  description  the  affections  of  the 
internal  muscles,  and  to  consider  first  the  general  symptoms  of  para- 
lysis of  the  external  muscles,  the  special  symptoms  of  disease  of  each 
nerve,  and  the  causes  and  treatment  of  such  disease. 

When  there  is  no  muscular  contraction  the  eyeball  is  in  the  position 
ot  rest,  and  in  this  position,  under  normal  circumstances,  the  line  of 
vision  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  face.  This  is  termed  its 
'*  primary  position."  Any  deviation  from  the  primaiy  position  is  due 
to  muscular  action.    Many  movements  are  produced  by  more  than 
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one  muscle.  Each  of  the  straight  muscles  turns  the  eyeball  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  its  special  name,  but  the  superior  and  inferior 
recti,  in  consequence  of  their  origin  being  nearer  the  middle  line  of 
the  body  than  is  their  attachment  to  the  eyeball,  tend  to  turn  the 
eyeball  inwards  and  to  rotate  it,  so  as  to  incline  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  globe.  The  upper  end  of  this  vertical  axis  (which  it  is  conyenient 
io  indicate  by  8.)  is  inclined  inwards  by  the  superior  rectus,  outwards 
by  the  inferior  rectus.  This  tendency  to  rotation  is  counteracted  by 
the  dmultaneouB  contraction  of  the  oblique  muscles;  the  inferior, 
which  rotates  8.  outwards,  acts  with  the  superior  rectus ;  the  superior 
oblique,  which  rotates  8,  inwards,  acts  with  the  inferior  rectus.  The 
oblique  muscles  also  counteract  the  inward  moYoment  of  the  globe 
on  its  Tertical  axis,  caused  by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  and 
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Fid.  86.  Fio.  87. 

Vro.  86. — Action  of  el(«Taton  of  right  ojoi  the  arrow-heads  indicate  tbt 
direction  of  morement  produced  by  the  muBclet  named.  The  curved  lines 
represent  the  rotation  on  the  antero- posterior  axia,  the  vertical  lines  that 
on  the  transverse  axis,  and  the  horizontal  lines  that  on  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  eyebalL 

Fio.  87.— Action  of  depressors  of  right  eye.  See  last  fig.  and  description. 

they  also  assist  the  recti  in  moving  the  eyeball  upwards  and  down* 
wards,  having  a  slight  elevating  and  depressing  action  (see  diagramSt 
Figs.  86  and  87).  When  the  eyeball  is  moved  diagonally  the  lateral 
rectus  acquires  a  rotating  influence,  but  this  is  counteracted  by  the 
opposite  tendency  of  the  associated  superior  or  inferior  rectus.  In 
the  case  of  slight  inward  diagonal  movements  the  rotating  tendency 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  corresponds  with  that  of  the  latend 
muscle  concerned,  and  must  therefore  be  counteracted  by  an  oblique 
muscle. 

The  origin  of  the  eyeball  nerves  has  been  already  described  (p.  52). 
The  tract  of  grey  matter  beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  third  nerves,  is  continuous  behind  (i.  e.  below)  with  that 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  fourth  nerves,  and  is  connected  with  the  apparently 
separate  nucleus  of  the  sixth  by  the  posterior  horizontal  fibres.  We 
have  as  yet  no  complete  evidence  of  the  precise  distribution  of  func- 
tion in  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  in  man.      The  conclusion  of 
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(ObUq.  rap.,  4th  n.) 
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Hemren  and  Yoeleker»*  from  their  experi- 
ments on  dog8»  has  been  stated  at  p.  58.  A  lOd-LiaA. 
case  inyestigated  by  Eahler  aod  Piokf 
suggests  that  the  arrangement  of  ceDtres  is 
not  simplj  from  before  back,  but  that  there 
is  also  a  lateral  difference  of  function. 
They  suggest  the  accompanying  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan  of  Hensen  and  Yoelcker. 
The  OTidence  is  strong  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  nudens  controls 
accommodation,  and  the  next  the  action  of  the  iris  to  light,  and  that 
thesB  functions  are  subsenred  hj  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  roots  of 
the  nerve,}  while  a  small  homorrhage  behind  these  centres  has  paiia- 
lysed  the  two  internal  recti.§ 

The  relation  between  the  internal  rec^  and  the  opposite  external 
rectus,  and  the  anatomical  arrangement  concerned  in  the  lateral 
moYcment  of  the  eyes,  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  their 
conjoint  palsy. 

G-BrasAXi  Stmftoxb  ov  PabaiiTsis. — ^Loss  of  power  in  the  ocular 
muscles  is  indicated  by  five  kinds  of  symptoms :  limitation  of  move- 
ment, non-correspondence  of  visual  axes  (».  s.  strabismus),  secondary 
deviation  of  the  sound  eye,  erroneous  projection  of  the  field  of  vision, 
and  diplopia.  Strabismus  and  diplopia  may  result  from  spasm,  but 
persistent  spasm  is  rare  except  as  the  common  form  of  ''  squint,"  and 
in  this  diplopia  is  absent,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  presently 
mentioned;  An  abnormal  state  of  the  eyeball  muscles  must  not  be 
assumed  fro^l  the  posture  during  comatose  states.  In  sleep  stupor, 
as  in  common  sleep,  the  globes  may  diverge  and  be  directed  upwards ; 
one  may  be  higher  than  the  other,  and  on  the  patient  being  roused 
they  may  at  once  assume  a  normal  position.  Moreover,  a  congenital 
difference  of  position  is  &r  from  rare,  and  may  readily  misleads  it 
may  also  result  from  old  and  forgotten  injury. 

LmiUMon  of  MovemenL — If  a  muscle  is  paralysed,  the  eyeball 
cannot  be  moved  so  far  as  normal  in  the  direction  of  action  of  that 
mnsde.  In  complete  palsy  the  defect  is  absolute  ;  the  eyeball  cannot 
be  moved  beyond  mid-position  unless  slight  movement  by  other 
muscles  is  possible.  After  a  time  the  globe  is  fixed  in  the  opposite 
position  by  contraction  of  the  nnopposed  antagonist  of  the  paralysed 

•  •  Aroh.  f .  Ophth.,'  Bd.  xxiv,  1878,  p.  1.    See  dio  p.  68. 

t  'Frag.  Zeitsch.  f.  Heilk.,'  1881,  p.  801,  and  'Gent,  t  AngenV  1888.  The 
dhief  evidence  it  that  in  two  ones  of  nuclear  diseaee  and  palijr  cf  SQUie  nnseles 
tlMre  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  affection  of  the  medial  and  lateral  fibres  of 
some  faseieolL    The  observed  grouping  of  palsy  in  disease  is  seldom  iignifleant» 

{  It  is  not  probable  that  the  position  of  these  centres  in  man  is  as  far  forwards 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  as  it  b  in  dogs,  and  as  it  has  been  assomed 
lo  be  In  man  by  some  writers.  The  nadei  of  the  third  nerves  cannot  1«  traoed 
iarther  forwards  than  the  position  of  the  posterior  commitsuve. 

{  Bonchaid, '  Bev.  de  MM.,'  1801. 
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miuole.  Thus  in  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  the  eyeball  cannot 
be  moTod  outwards,  and  after  a  time  is  tamed  inwards  by  the  con- 
tractnre  of  the  internal  rectos.  If  the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  moTO- 
ment  is  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  palsy,  and  towards 
the  limit  of  moTcment  the  motion  is  often  jerky  ("  paralytic  nystag- 
mus") from  remissions  in  the  contraction,  analogous  to  tremor  in  a 
weak  limb.  When  both  eyes  are  open,  and  acting  together,  the  extent 
of  movement  is  usually  less  than  when  the  other  eye  is  closed  and  the 
patient  uses  the  affected  eje  only,  and  is  compelled  to  strive  to  '*  fix  '* 
the  object  with  it. 

8irdb%8mut  and  Secondary  DaviaKofi.— In  consequence  of  the  defect 
in  movement,  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  do  not  correspond  in  positions 
that  necessitate  the  action  of  the  paralysed  muscle.  If  a  lateml  rectus 
is  affected,  the  axes  converge  or  diverge,  producing  convergent  or 
divergent  **  strabismus,"  which  increases,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
movement  of  the  sound  eye  in  the  direction  of  action  of  the  paralysed 
muscle.  Paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  causes  convergent  strabismus, 
that  of  the  internal  rectus  divergent  strabismus.  The  deviation  of 
the  axis  of  the  paralysed  eye  from  parallelism  with  that  of  the  sound 
eye  is  termed  the  **  primary  deviation."  If  the  sound  eye  is  pre- 
vented from  seeing  the  object,  and  the  patient  looks  at  this  (is  made 
to  **  fix  "  it)  only  with  the  affected  eye,  the  sound  eye  is  moved  stUl 
fiotber  in  that  direction,  and  hence  the  deviation  of  the  visual  axes  is 
increased.  This  is  called  the  **  secondary  deviation."  Its  existence 
and  amount  may  be  best  ascertained  by  subsequently  covering  the 
paralysed  eye,  and  making  the  patient "  fix  "  with  the  unaffected  eye, 
which  has  then  to  move  back  to  its  former  position.  The  hand,  or  a 
piece  of  paper,  may  be  so  placed  as  to  intercept  the  vision  of  the  one 
eye,  while  leaving  it  exposed  to  observation.  A  piece  of  ground  glass 
placed  over  the  eye  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  permits  observa- 
tion. The  occurrence  of  secondary  deviation  depends  on  the  fact  that 
normally  two  muscles  which  act  together  are  equally  innervated  for  a 
given  movement.  If  one  is  weak,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  contract  it 
(as  in  fixing  with  that  eye),  the  increased  innervation  influences  also 
the  other  muscle,  and  causes  an  undue  contraction.  It  is  as  if  a  rein 
acted  equally  on  a  hard-mouthed  and  a  tender-mouthed  horse  yoked 
together;  the  effort  to  make  the  former  deviate  would  cause  an 
excessive  deviation  of  the  latter.  The  secondary  deviation  is  a 
delicate  test  for  weakness  of  an  ocular  muscle,  and  may  reveal  its 
existence  when  the  primary  deviation  is  too  slight  to  be  obserred. 
Moreover  these  deviations  afford  a  distinction  from  strabismus  due 
to  muscular  spasm,  such  as  ordinary  squint.  In  the  latter  the  devia- 
tion exists  in  all  movements ;  in  paralytic  strabismus,  only  in  those 
movements  that  call  into  action  the  paralysed  muscle.  In  ordinary 
strabismuB,  the  deviation  is  the  same  whether  the  patient  fixes  with 
one  eye  or  with  the  other;  in  paralytic  strabismus  fixation  with  the 
normal  eye  evokes  the  primary,  and  that  with  the  affected  eye  the 
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secondary  deviation :  these  two  are  similar  in  direction,  but  opposite 
in  cliaracter,  the  primary  being  a  defect,  and  the  secondary  an  excess 
of  movement. 

Erroneous  Projection, — An  interesting  and  important  effect  of  the 
increased  innervation  that  causes  the  secondary  deviation,  is  erroneous 
projection  of  the  visual  field.  We  judge  of  the  relation  of  external 
objects  to  each  other  by  the  relation  of  their  images  on  the  retina ; 
but  we  judge  of  their  relation  to  our  own  body  by  the  position  of  the 
eyeball  as  indicated  to  us  by  the  innervation  we  give  to  the  ocular 
muscles.  When  there  is  no  muscular  effort,  and  the  eyes  are  at  rest 
in  mid- position,  we  know,  to  use  popular  language,  that  an  object  at 
which  we  are  looking  is  opposite  our  face ;  that  is,  that  a  line  from 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision  to  the  macula  lutea  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  facial  plane.  If  we  turn  the  eyes  towards  one  side,  we 
know  that  an  object  in  the  middle  of  the  field  is  to  the  side  of  its 
former  position ;  how  far  to  that  side  we  estimate  by  the  degree  of 
movjement  of  the  eyes  indicated  by  the  amount  of  innervation  ;  and  if 
we  want  to  touch  the  object,  the  knowledge  thus  gained  enables  us 
to  so  contract  the  muscles  of  the  arm  as  to  effect  the  desired  move- 
ment with  precision.  But  the  increased  innervation  needed  by  a  weak 
ocular  muscle  gives  the  impression  of  a  greater  movement  of  the  eye 
than  has  really  taken  place,  and  suggests  that  the  objects  seen  are 
further  from  the  middle  line  than  they  really  are.  If  the  patient 
then  attempts  to  touch  an  object,  the  finger  goes  beyond  it.  The 
erroneous  projection  exists,  of  course,  only  in  those  movements  of  the 
eyes  for  which  the  weak  muscle  is  necessary.  It  is  greatest  when  the 
affected  eye  is  used  alone ;  it  disappe&rs  altogether  when  this  is  dosed. 
The  erroneous  projection  is  always  in  the  direction  of  action  of  the 
affected  muscle.  The  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  external  objects 
to  the  body,  gained  from  the  contraction  (t.  c.  innervation)  of  the 
eyeball  muscles,  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  guidance  to 
the  centres  that  regulate  the  muscular  contractions  for  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body.  The  erroneous  projection  of  the  field  destroys 
the  harmony  between  the  visual  impressions  and  the  others  that  are 
correct;  the  resulting  discord  and  its  consequences  may  affect  con- 
sciousness as  the  sensation  of  **  giddiness."  This  giddiness  depend- 
ing on  paralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle,  is  termed  '*  ocular  vertigo." 

Double  Vision. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  field  of  vision  of  the  para- 
lysed eve  is  erroneously  projected.  Each  object  in  the  field  is  referred 
to  a  position  other  than  that  which  it  actually  occupies,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  degree  of  ineffectual  innervation.  But  if  the  patient 
looks  with  both  eyes,  the  field  of  the  unaffected  eye,  being  normally 
projected,  does  not  correspond  with  the  field  of  the  affected  eye ;  the 
images  formed  in  the  two  eyes  are  mentally  referred  to  different  posi- 
tions; objects  are  seen  double.  Tbe  patient  is  conscious  of  the 
doubling  only  of  that  object  the  image  of  which  is  formed  at  the 
macula  lutea  of  one  eye  or  the  other,  that  is  of  the  object  which  is 
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fixed  hj  one  eye,  for  which  the  eye  is  accommodated,  and  to  which  the 
attention  is  directed.     The  image  formed  in  the  unaffected  eye,  being 
referred  to  its  correct  position,  is  ternied  the  "  true  image,"  the  other 
is  termed  the  "  false  image."     The  distance  between  the  two  images 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  error  of  projection,  and  corresponds  to 
the  degree  of  deviation  of  the  eyeball   from  the  position  which  it 
should  occupy  with  that  amount  of 
innervation.      In   consequence    of 
this  deviation  of  the  two  visual 
axes,  the  retinal  image  is  formed 
at  the  macula  lutea  only  in  one 
eye  (the  fixing  eye).    In  the  other 
eye  it  falls  upon  a  part  of  the 
retina  away  from  the  macula,  at  a 
distance  from  it  which  corresponds 
with  the  degree  of  deviation,  and 
therefore  with  the  amount  of  erro- 
neous projection.     It  was  formerly 
thought  tbat  the  circumstance  that 
the  two  images  are  formed  upon 
non-corresponding  parts  of  the  two 
retinsB  affords  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  diplopia.      But  the 
diplopia  which  occurs  in  secondary 
contracture  of  a  muscle  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  simple  theory  of 
non-correspondence  of  retinal  areas, 
muscle — the  right  external  rectus, 
for    instance — is    paralysed,   and 
when  all  the  muscles  are  at  rest  and 
each  eye  should  be  directed  straight 
forwards,  the  right  eye  is  turned  in- 
wards by  the  permanent  shortening 
of  the  unopposed  internal  rectus. 
The  image  of  an  object  opposite 
the  eye  is  formed  on  the  macula 
lutea  of  the  left  eye,  hut  to  the  inner  side  of  the  macula  lutea  of 
the  right.     That  this  ife  no  reason  why  there  should  be  diplopia  wiU 
be  evident  if  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  patient  has  only  the 
right  eye,  that  this  is  normal  and  voluntarily  turned  to  the  left.     It  is 
clear  that  the  object  in  the  position  supposed  will  be  seen  (not 
distinctly,  because  its  image  falls  on  an  excentric  part  of  the  retina) 
in  its  actual  place.      So,  too.  if  we  suppose  the  patient  to  have 
only  the  left  eye,   and   that  this  is  directed  towards  the  object; 
this  will  also  be  seen  in  its  normal  place.     Thus  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  mere  deviation  of  the  eyes,  and  the  non-correspondence  in 
position  of  the  retinal  images,  why  the  object  should  be  seen  in  this 


Fio.  88.— Diagram  to  illmtrate  the  pro- 
duction of  diplopia  bj  the  erroneoos 
projection.  In  coDseqnence  of  weak- 
ness of  the  right  external  rectus  ths 
image  of  A  formed  at  the  macula.  M, 
of  the  left  eye,  falls  within  the  macula 
of  the  right  eye  at  a.  But  the  effort 
corresponds  to  that  necessary  to  bring 
the  macula  to  m  (in  the  broken  arc). 
Hence  B,  whose  image  is  at  m,  seems 
to  occupy  the  position  of  A,  and  the 
image  formed  at  a  to  the  left  of  m 
is  projected  to  the  other  side  of  A, 
and  seems  to  occupy  the  position  C, 
as  if  it  were  formed  at  0  to  the  left 
of  01. 
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eje  in  an  erroneous  position^-^why  there  should  he  double  Tision* 
The  explanation  is  that  in  the  ca&e  supposed-— of  a  normal  eye 
being  turned  to  the  left — the  field  is  mentally  projected  to  the 
left,  in  oorrespondence  -with  the  degree  of  actiye  muscular  inner- 
Tation ;  the  centre  of  the  field  lies  thus  to  the  left,  and  the  object 
straight  in  front  is  referred  to  its  proper  excentric  position  in  the 
field.  But  in  the  case  of  the  contractured  eye  all  the  muscles  axe 
at  rest ;  the  field  is  referred  to  the  position  normally  corresponding 
to  rest,  the  centre  of  the  field  is  projected  directly  in  front,  the 
excentric  image  of  the  object  is  referred  to  an  excentric  position  in 
the  field,  and  the  patient  sees  the  object  in  a  false  position  with  this 
eye,  in  the  real  one  with  the  other.  Thus  the  non-correspondenoe 
of  the  retinal  images  does  not  explain  the  diplopia^  except  with 
the  help  of  the  erroneous  projection.  The  latter  does  explain  it 
without  the  former.  Neyertheless,  if  there  is  no  contracture,  and  the 
paralysed  eye,  when  at  rest,  is  in  mid-position  (as  in  recent  paralysis), 
the  f8.cts  of  diplopia  may  be  explained^  and  its  laws  formulated,  on 
either  hypothesis. 

Diplopia  exists  equally  whether  the  patient  fixes  with  the  normal  or 
with  the  paralysed  eye,  but  in  the  former  case  the  true,  in  the  latter 
the  false  object  is  the  more  distinct,  that  image  being  always  the  more 
distinct  which  is  formed  at  the  macula.  The  distance  between  the 
double  images  is  greater  when  fixation  is  by  the  paralysed  eye,  because 
the  greater  muscular  effort  results  in  a  wider  etror  of  projection ;  of 
this  greater  effort  the  secondaiy  deviation  of  the  non^paralysed  eye 
is  eridence.  As  G-raefe  has  pointed  out,  if  the  patient  moves  his 
finger  from  the  fixing  (paralysed)  eye  to  the  apparent  image,  in  trying 
to  touch  it,  the  line  taken  by  the  finger  corresponds  in  direction  with 
the  visual  line  of  the  other  (secondary  deviating)  eye ;  each  repre- 
sents the  excessive  amount  of  muscular  innervation,  and  the  degree  of 
excess  is  a  measure  of  the  erroneous  projection  of  the  field  of  the 
paralysed  eye. 

In  recent  paralysis,  diplopia  exists  only  when  the  eyeball  is  in  a 
position  that  needs  the  action  of  the  paralysed  muscle.  In  old  cases 
with  secondary  contracture  and  permanent  deviation,  diplopia  may 
occur  during  rest,  or  even  during  other  movements.  The  distance 
between  the  double  images  increases,  the  farther  the  object  is  moved 
in  the  line  of  action  of  the  affected  muscle.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  false 
image  which  appears  to  move  from  the  other,  and  the  direction  of  its 
movement  is  that  of  the  action  of  the  muscle. 

The  &.lse  image  may  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  other  as  the  eye  by 
which  it  is  seen  (hamonymoua  or  iimple  diplopia),  or  it  may  be  on  the 
other  side  {crossed  diplopia),  Wben  the  muscle  which  is  parslysed  is 
an  abductor,  and  the  eyes  therefore  converge,  the  diplopia  is  simple ; 
when  the  muscle  is  an  adductor,  and  the  eyes  diverge  in  paralysis,  the 
diplopia  is  crossed.  This  depends  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  former  case 
(of  convergent  strabismus  from  loss  of  abduction),  the  false  image  is 
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foi  Died  on  the  side  of  the  retina  towards  the  sound  eye,  and  is  therefore 
projected  on  the  ocher  side  of  the  real  object.  In  the  case  of  divergent 
strabismus  from  pajraljsis  of  an  adductor  the  false  image  is  formed 
on  the  side  of  the  retina  farthest  from  the  sound  eye,  and  is  therefore 
projected  on  the  side  of  the  real  object  towards  the  sound  eye.  The 
student  may  remember  the  relation  by  the  rule  that  wheu  the  Tisual 
lines  (prolonged  ocular  axes)  cross,  the  diplopia  is  not  crossed. 

In  diagonal  positions  of  the  eyeballs  the  two  images  are  not  parallel ; 
the  false  one  appears  inclined.  On  the  theory  that  the  diplopia  is  due 
to  the  non-correspondence  of  the  parts  of  the  retinas  on  which  the 
images  are  formed,  the  obliquity  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  an 
abnormal  rotation  occurs  in  these  diagonal  positions.  This  rotation  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscle,  which  should  prevent  rotation 
by  opposing  this  tendency  of  the  paralysed  muscle.  The  obliquity  is 
explicable  also  on  the  theory  that  the  diplopia  is  due  to  erroneous 
projection:  as  v.  Graefe  has  shown,  the  same  principles  apply  to  an 
abnormal  rotation  as  to  a  defect  in  lateral  movement. 

The  total -field  of  vision  which  is  brought  into  view  by  various 
movements  of  the  eyes,  the  head  being  still,  may  be  represented  aa  a 
circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  the  fixing-point  when  the  eyes  are  at 
rest,  while  the  radii  represent  the  various  movements,  horizontal, 
vertical,  and  diagonal.  The  circle  is  termed  the  *'  motor  field."  In 
paralysis  of  one  muscle  without  secondary  contracture  there  is 
diplopia  only  in  one  part  of  this  field,  that  corresponding  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscle.  Thus  in  paralysis  of  the  right  external  rectus 
there  is  diplopia  in  the  right  hidf  of  the  field.  The  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  area  of  single  or  double  vision  varies  in  direction  with  each 
muscle,  and  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball 
around  which  the  globe  moves  when  the  musde  is  in  action ;  but  the 
correspondence  is  seldom  exact,  on  account  of  the  co-operation  of 
other  muscles  in  certain  positions.  To  lessen  the  double  vision  the 
patient  often  holds  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  to  call  the  paralysed 
muscle  into  action  as  little  as  possible.  The  movement  of  the  head  is 
on  an  axis  which  corresponds  to  the  line  of  separation  of  single  from 
double  vision,  and  thus  to  the  axis  on  which  the  eyeball  is  moved  by 
the  affected  muscle. 

Patients  are  not  always  conscious  of  double  vision.  If  the  mus- 
cular weakness  ia  slight  the  two  images  may  nearly  correspond, 
and  the  result  may  be  an  indistinct  outline  to  the  apparently 
single  image.  Again,  if  the  images  are  far  apart  the  less  distinct 
exoentric  image  may  be  neglected,  and  the  patient  may  be  conscious 
only  of  that  which  is  seen  by  the  normal  eye.  This  is  generally  the 
case  in  old  palsies.  The  detection  of  diplopia  is  facilitated  by  placing 
A  red  glass  before  one  eye,  preferably  the  sound  eye,  because  the  more 
distinct  image  seen  with  this  eye  is  thus  rendered  less  preponderant. 
A  strip  of  white  paper  is  then  held  up  in  various  parts  of  the  motor 
field ;  the  patient  looks  at  it  without  moving  his  head :  one  image  is 
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seen  red,  the  otber  white.    The  two  are  thus  more  easily  distingaished, 
and  their  relative  position  can  be  ascertained.     If  the  red  glass  alone 
does  not  at  first  suffice,  the  view  from  each  eye  may  be  alternately 
obstructed  (as  by  the  hand  held  before  the  eye)  ;  and  if  there  is  double 
vision  the  position  of  the  object  will  seem  to  alter  as  it  changes  from  red 
to  white.     Such  obstruction  will»  alone,  often  elicit  unnoticed  diplopia. 
In  employing  diplopia  in  diagnosis  we  must  first  prove  that  it  is 
not  monocular,  by  ascertaining  that  it  ceases  when  one  eye  only  is 
used.*    We  then  learn  by  the  coloured  glass  whether  the  double  vision 
is  simple  or  crossed,  whether  the  two  images  are  on  the  same  level  or 
not,  whether  parallel,  and  the  direction  in  which  movement  of  the 
object  increases  the  distance  between  them.   When  the  images  are  side 
by  side,  and  the  diplopia  is  simple,  the  paralysed  muscle  is  of  the  eye 
on  the  side  towards  which  movement  increases  the  distance  between 
the  images.    If  the  diplopia  is  crossed,  it  is  a  muscle  of  the  other  eye. 
If  the  images  are  one  above  the  other,  the  paralysed  eye  is  that  of 
which  the  image  ascends  from  the  other  in  looking  up,  descends  in 
looking  down.    If  there  is  secondary  contracture  of  the  antagonist  of 
the  paralysed  muscle,  diplopia  exists  through  the  whole  range  of 
movement  in  the  plane  of  action  of  the  muscles,  i.  e.  during  the  action 
not  only  of  the  paralysed  muscle,  but  also  of  its  antagonist ;  but  the 
distance  between  the  images  during  movement  remains  the  same  on 
the  side  of  the  contractured  antagonist,  while  it  alters  on  the  side 
of  the  paralysed  muscle.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vertical 
action  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  is  greatest  in  abduction  of 
the  eye,  and  that  during  adduction  the  oblique  muscles  abo  elevate 
and  depress.    Vertical  movements  are  therefore  in  the  line  of  action 
of  two  sets  of  muscles,  and  to  discriminate  between  them  we  must 
move  the  object  up  and  down  both  during  adduction  and  abduction. 
Yertioal  diplopia  in  abduction  is  due  to  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus ; 
it  in  adduction  only,  it  may  be  due  to  paralysis  of  an  oblique  musde. 
Aid  in  diagnosis  is  also  to  be  obtained  by  prisms,  on  the  principle 
that  a  prism  so  placed  that  its  base  corresponds  with  the  direction  of 
action  of  the  paralysed  muscle,  increases  the  distance  between  the 
double  images;  one  in  the  opposite  position  tends  to  blend  them. 
They  may  also  be  brought  together  by  a  prism  placed  before  the 
unaffected  eye  in  the  position  in  which  before  the  affected  eye  the 
diplopia  is  increased.     Fusion  by  a  prism  before  the  affected  eye 
removes  the  erroneous  projection;   fusion  by  a  prism  before  the 
normal  eye  brings  the  projection  of  this  field  into  the  same  error  as 
the  other. 

PARALTsn  OF  IimrvcDUAii  MuscLBS. — ^We  may  now  oonsider  the 
symptoms  of  paralysis  of  each  muscle.    It  must  be  remembered  that 

*  Th«  cauie  of  monocular  diplopia  U  still  nnknown.  It  b  lometimei  well 
marked  wben  there  is  no  diacoverable  abnormality  in  the  refraction  or  in  the  iandw 
of  the  eje. 


^^/^>1U^,a; 
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more  than  oae  masole  is  often  affected,  and  the  symptoms  are  corre- 
spondinglj  combined ;  and  that  in  diseases  of  the  central  nerrous 
system,  palsy  and  spasm  are  sometimes  so  associated  as  to  render  an 
exact  diagnosis  difficult  and  occasionally  impossible.  This  difficulty 
is  often  due  to  the  circnmstance  that  a  given  palsy  was  preceded  by 
some  other  derangement  of  movement,  as  another  slight  paralysis  and 
secondary  cor.tructure* 

The  paralyses  descril)ed  and  figured  are  of  the  muscles  of  the  right 
eye,  except  that  of  the 
external  rectus,  which  is 
of  the  left  eye  for  com- 
parison with  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  opposite  in- 
ternal rectus.* 

External  Bedtu,  Left 
(Fig.  89).— The  defect  of 
movement  is  outwardty 
with  oonvergent  strabis* 
mui ;  secondary  deviatioii 
is  by  the  opposite  internal 
rectus.  The  diplopia  is 
simple,  in  the  left  half  of 
the  motor  field;  the  two 
images  are  on  the  same 
level  in  the  horizontal 
movement,  and  the  dis* 
tance  between  them  in« 
creases  as  the  object  if 
moved  to  the  left.  In  dia- 
gonal positions  the  false 
image  is  inclined,  the 
images  diverging  from  the 
horizontal  plane.  Towards 
the  limit  of  movement 
there  are  often  slight  spas- 
modic rotatory  movements 
by  the  unopposed  oblique 
muscle.  The  head  is  in* 
clined  to  the  left. 

Internal  Rectus,  Righi 
(Fig.  90). — The  defect  of  movement  is  inwards ;  the  secondary  devi- 
ation is  by  the  opposite  external  rectus ;  the  strabismus  is  divergent. 
Diplopia  is  crossed,  and  exists  in  the  left  half  of  the  motor  field. 

*  The  diagnais  of  doable  vision  are  after  those  of  Woinow  ('  Das  Verh.  der 
Doppelbilder,'  Wien,  1870X  modified  a  little  by  actual  obserration.     The  objects  are 
figured  as  deecribed  by  a  patient  when   they  are  held  between   him  and   tl.e 
observer.    If  figured  as  seen  by  the  patient,  the  position  of  the  object  is  reversed. 
VOL.  II.  12 
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FiCK  80.— PWNilysis  of  ths  Utt  eztenial  reetatf 
coloured  glass  over  right  ejre ;  primary  deviatioa 
on  looking  towards  an  object  (o)  on  the  leftf 
position  of  double  images;  secondary  deviation 
of  the  right  eye  when  the  screen,  »,  obstructing 
the  fixation  of  *  by  this  eye,  compels  fixation  by 
the  weak  muscle.  When  the  screens  are  removed, 
the  right  eye,  in  fixing,  moves  back  to  the  position 
of  the  dotted  outliue  of  the  comoR.  (In  the 
diagram  of  diplopia  the  highest  white  [false] 
image  should  have  been  represented  a  litUe 
lower  than  the  true  image.) 
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In  diagonal  movements  the  images  diverge  towards  tbe  horizontal 
plane.    The  head  is  inclined  towards  the  left. 

Suj^erior  Beciua  (Fig.  91). -^Movement  is  defective  upwards,  espe- 
cially upwards  and  outwards,  and  in  attempting  the  movement  the  eje- 
ball  is  rotated,  the  upper  end  of  the  yertical  meridian  outwards,  bj 

the  inferior  oblique.  Se« 
condary  deviation  is  by  the 
opposite  superior  rectus. 
The  diplopia  is  crossed  and 
exists  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  motor  field;  the  images 
are  one  above  the  other, 
the  upper  image  being  the 
false  one,  and  receding 
from  the  other  as  the  ob- 
ject is  moved  upwards. 
The  false  image  is  inclined. 
The  difEerenoe  in  height  is 
greatest  in  abduction, 
while  the  inclination  is 
gpreatest  in  adduction. 
These  differences  are  due 
to  tbe  influence  of  the  in- 
ferior oblique,  which  ro* 
tates  as  well  aa  elevates. 
The  head  is  held  back- 
wards and  inclined  to- 
wards the  sound  side. 

Inferior    Bedtu    (Fig. 
92).-— Movement  is  defec- 
tive downwards,  especially  downwaida  and  outwards,  because  in  the 
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li«.  90.— Fuilyib  of  right  internsl  rectos  f  pri- 
nary  deriatioii;  doable  vition  (red  glmss  over 
right  cyo);  fecondaxy  deriatkm.  (Oompare 
F^.  89  and  deaoriptioL) 


Fia.  91.  Fia.  93. 

Fio.  91.— Diplopia  in  paralysis  of  right  superior  roctof.  (Tho  Uaek 
image  is  that  of  affected  eye.) 

Fio.  92.— Diplopia  in  paralysia  of  the  right  inferior  rectos.  (Bii^t 
Image  bla(^) 
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downward  and  inwurd  movement  the  stiperior  oUiqne  is  best  able  to 
supplement  the  paralysed  rectus.  The  upper  end  of  the  Tertical 
meridian  is  inclined  inwards  bj  the  oblique,  from  the  loss  of  the 
rotating  action  of  the  inferior  rectus.  Diplopia  exists  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  field,  especiallj  in  the  outer  portion ;  it  is  crossed,  the  images 
being  near  together  laterallj,  but  the  false  image  is  below  the  other, 
and  recedes  with  the  downward  movement.  The  two  images  (if  the 
object  is  held  yertically)  diverge  from  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
difference  of  height  is  greatest  on  looking  inwards ;  that  of  obliquity 
on  looking  outwards.  Secondary  deviation  is  produced  by  the  opposite 
inferior  rectus.  The  head  is  inclined  downwards  and  towards  the 
affected  side.  In  an  attempt  to  look  down,  the  upper  lid  does  not 
descend*  but  remains  raised  in  correspondenoe  with  the  position  of 
the  eye  (see  Fig.  94,  and  "  Facial  Paralysis*'). 

Superior  Oblique  (Fig.  98).— -Defect  of  moTement  chiefly  downwards 
and  inwards,  since  in  this  posi- 
tion the  muscle  exerts  most  de*^ 
pression»  but  it  is  often  scarcely 
recognisable.  Strabismus  exists 
only  below  the  horizontal  plane^ 
and  is  convergent  by  the  un« 
opposed  inferior  rectus,  causing 
deviation  inwards.  Secondaiy 
deviation  is  chiefly  by  the  oppo- 
site superior  oblique  and  inferior 
rectus,  Ac.,  turning  the  eye  down 
and  in.  Diplopia  exists  in  the 
inner  lower  part  of  the  motor  »!•.  98.-IHplopi«  in  pw^yrii  of  rfriii 
field;  it  is  sim^e;  thefiilseimsge  «"P«^«' ^^^^^^^  (Right lm.g* bbi.) 
is  the  lower,  and  the  images  diverge  towards  the  horizontal  plane. 
The  difference  in  height  is  greatest  in  adduction,  the  obliquity  of 
the  false  image  is  greatest  in  abduction.  The  lateral  distance  is 
greatest  in  the  middle  line,  and  lessens  when  the  object  is  moved 
either  inwards  or  outwards.  The  head  is  inclined  forwards  and 
towards  the  sound  side.  The  diplopia  is  chiefly  noticed  when  the 
patient  has  to  look  down,  as  in  descending  stairs,  which  appear 
double.  The  detection  of  this  palsy  is  difficult,  and  the  diplopia  is 
the  most  important  indication;  if  the  other  eye  cannot  be  moved 
iownwards  the  detection  of  the  palsy  may  be  impossible. 

Ifrferiar  Oblique, — Defect  of  movement  inwards  and  upwards,  the 
effect  being  the  converse  of  that  of  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique. 
The  secondary  deviation  is  inwards  and  upwards  by  the  inferior 
oblique  and  superior  rectus,  Ac.,  of  the  sound  eye.  Diplopia  exists 
in  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  field ;  it  is  simple,  the  false  image 
above  the  other,  especially  in  adduction,  and  oblique  (the  images 
converging  towards  the  horizontal  plane),  especially  in  abduction. 
The  head  is  inclined  backwards  and  towards  the  affected  side. 
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Of  iiolated  palsies,  that  of  the  external  rectus  i  s  incom  parablj  the  most 

frequent,  and  the  order  or 
frequencj  of  145  cases 
was  found  by  A.  G-raefe 
to  be— external  rectus 
105,  superior  oblique  52» 
inferior  reotns  10,  superior 
reotns  9,  internal  rectus 
4,  inferior  oblique  2.  The 
frequencj  of  isolated 
palsies  of  the  first  two 
muscles  is  due  to  their 
separato  innervation.  In 
the  estimate,  the  frequency 
of  loss  of  some  of  the 
asBodateid  palsies  is  pro- 
bably not  included.  They 
were  not  then  adequately 
neoognised. 

AvncTioNs  ov  Spsoia^ 
Nebtbb. 


Sixth  Nerv€,  Ahdiucen$ 
Oeuli. — Only  one  muscle, 
the  external  rectus,  being 
supplied  by  the  sixth 
nerve,  the  disease  of  the 
nerve  causes  only  paralysis 
of  this  muscle.  As  the 
figures  given  above  show, 
it  is  a  frequent  ocular 
palsy,  perhaps  because  the 
nerves  have  so  long  and 
exposed  a  course. 

{Third  J»7er»e.«— When 
the  whole  of  the  third 
nerve  is  affected,  all  the 


Fio.  04^P«rtlal  paralyiii  of  left  thiid 

Defective  movement  upwards,  from  weakness  ef 
the  superior  rectus,  and  downwards,  from  weak« 
nessof  inferior  rectus. 


external  muscles  of  the  eye  are  paralysed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superior  oblique  and  external  rectus ;  the  levator  palpebrse,  sphincter 
iridis,  and  ciliary  muscle  are  also  affected.  Tbe  upper  eyelid  droops 
and  cannot  be  raised ;  the  eye  can  be  moved  only  outwards,  and  a 
little  downwards  and  inwards  by  the  superior  oblique.  The  pupil  is 
of  medium  size,  and  does  not  contract ;  power  of  accommodation  is  lost. 

*  The  third  nerve  is  oommonly  termed  in  Germany  the  "  oculo-motorins,"  a  name 
which  has  the  grave  praotical  inconvenience  of  preventing  the  use  of  the  term 
**  oeulo-motor  "  in  its  exact  and  much-needed  general  significance. 
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In  an  attempt  to  raise  the  eyelid  the  frontal  muBcIe  contraote  ttronglf 
(see  next  page).  After  a  time  the  deyiation  outwards  of  the  eje 
increases,  in  consequence  of  con- 
tracture in  the  external  rectus*  and 
the  pupil  hecomes  krger  than  it  was 
at  first  by  a  similar  contracture  in 
the  radiating  fibres. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  nezre  is 
often  partial;  the  various  muscles 
supplied  by  it  axe  affected  in  differ- 
ent  degrees,  and  some  may  escape 
altogether.  The  muscles  to  the  eye* 
ball  may  be  ioTolved,  and  the  levator 
may  escape^  but  the  paralysis  of  the 
former  is  then  seldom  complete.  The 
levator  and  superior  rectus  may 
suffer  apart  or  together;  in  bilateral 
nuclear  disease  they  aie  generally 
paralysed  together.  The  external 
muscles  may  suffer,  aud  those  within 
the  globe  may  be  unaffected ;  the 
eonverse  relation  is  only  seen  in 
central  cases. 

Both  third  nerves  may  be  affected, 
but  it  is  rare  for  both  to  be  paralysed 
completely,  as  in  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  95.  There  is  then  complete 
double  ptosis,  and  if  the  lids  are 
raised  the  eyeballs  are  seen  to  be 
turned  outwards/ and  to  be  almost 
immovable.  In  most  cases  of  bi- 
lateral disease  of  these  nerves  the 
paralysis  is  partial.  In  some  cases 
the  distribution  of  the  palsy  is  deter- 
mined by  functional  association; 
thus  each  internal  rectus  may  be 
affected  and  no  other  muscles :  such 
cases  are  central  and  nuclear  in  nature,  involving  this  nerve  merely 
because  its  functions  are  so  extensive;  tbey  will  be  separately  con- 
sidered. 

Ptosis.— The  drooping  of  the  eyelid  may  be  complete,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  raised,  or  incomplete,  being  raised  to  a  certain  point  but  not 
higher.  There  is  usually  a  conspicuous  over-action  in  the  corre* 
spending  half  of  the  frontalis,  so  that  the  eyebrow  is  always  higher 
than  it  should  be.  The  frontalis  normally  acts  with  the  levator  when 
the  eyes  are  directed  much  above  the  horizontal  plane.     TLis  is  an 


Fia.96.~ParftIysif  of  both  third  nerves 
in  a  child  two  years  old.  Complete 
double  ptosis,  and  divergence  of  botii 
eyes  by  the  external  recti  when  the 
•yelidf  are  ndsed.  The  child  was  of 
a  tubercalar  family,  and  presented 
also  doable  optic  neuritis  and  weak- 
ness of  the  limbs  of  both  sides.  No 
other  cranial  nerves  were  afTeeted. 
The  probable  cause  of  the  symptoms 
was  a  tubercular  tumour  in  the 
interpeduncular  space.  Under  tonio 
treatment  all  the  symptoms  passed 
away,  and  a  year  later  the  child 
appeured  quite  welL 
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instance  of  secondary  over- action  in  an^associated  muscle,  analogous 
to  the  secondary  deviation  in  an  ocular  muscle  (p.  171).  The  frontalis 
responds  to  the  increased  innervation,  which  has  no  influence  on  the 
paralysed  levator.  It  appears  as  if  the  patient  were  trying  to  raise  the 
lid  by  the  frontal  muscle,  but  this  appearance  is,  at  least  chiefly, 
fallacious,  and  the  real  explanation  is  that  just  given.  But  in  some 
persons  the  frontalis  can  produce  a  slight  elevation  of  the  lid ;  hence 
to  ascertun  whether  a  slight  voluntary  elevation  of  the  lid  is  due  to 
the  levator  or  frontalis,  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
the  eyebrow  by  pressing  it  against  the  bone. 

Fourth  Nerve. — The  symptom  of  paralysis 
of  the  fourth  nerve  is  paralysis  of  the  su- 
perior oblique,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  seldom  m^t  with  alone,  except 
in  cases  of  nuclear  disease.* 

Sympathetic, — Disease  of  the  sympathetic 
causes  paraljsis  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the 
iris,  with  consequent  loss  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  There  are  also  slight  prominence  of 
^I'ffc^'vH^*^^^'"^'^^*  the  eye  and  slight  ptosis,  supposed  to  be  due 
over-adaon^ofTron^^*  *o  ^^^J  O^  ^^^  involuntary  fibres  of  Miiller 
in  the  fascia  of  the  orbit. 

LrrsBiTAii  OouLAJb  Palbt. — CUiary  Muscle:  Oyehplegia;  Loet  of 
Aceommodation. — ^The  evidence  of  this  in  normal  and  hypermetropic 
eyes  is  that  near  vision  fails  and  distant  vision  remains  good,  while 
near  vision  can  be  restored  by  a  convex  glass.  Usually,  though  not 
invariably,  the  contraction  of  the  iris  which  normally  occurs  on  ao- 
commodation  is  absent  also.  In  myopia  and  presbyopia  the  absence 
of  the  power  of  accommodation  makes  little  difference  to  sight,  and 
the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  difficult.  Accommodation  depends 
on  thethird  nerve,  and  is  lost  in  complete,  and  often  in  partial,  dam- 
age to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  in  disease  of  the  anterior  fibres  by 
which  it  arisen,  or  of  the  anterior  part  of  its  nucleus.  The  path  from 
the  lenticular  nerve  is  through  the  ganglion  and  ciliary  nerves.  Loss 
of  accommodation  in  one  eye  only,  without  the  affection  of  other 
branches  of  the  third  nerve,  is  possibly  due  to  disease  of  this  ganglion 
or  of  the  nervous  ganglia  within  the  eye,  but  we  have  no  evidence  at 
present  of  the  effect  of  disease  of  these  structures.f  Bilateral  cydo- 
plegia,  occurring  alone,  usually  depends  on  disease  of  the  centres  in 
the  nuclei  of  the  third  nerves.  It  occurs  in  diptbtheritic  paralysis, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms.  It 
occurs  also  as  an  associated  symptom  in  degenerative  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  especially  in  tabes.  Its  relation  to  such  disease  is  similar 
to  tliat  of  the  loss  of  the  reflex  action,  immediately  to  be  described. 

•  See  Remak, '  Near.  Gent,'  1888.  p.  6. 

t  See  Hosch, '  Near.  Cent.,'  1889,  p.  692. 
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Iris:  Iridoplegia, — The  pupil  maybe  unduly  large  (mydrta8U),from 
palsy  of  the  sphincter  (third  nenre)  or  spasm  of  the  radiating  fibres 
(Bjmpathetic),  or  it  may  be  unduly  small  (myoBia)  from  the  opposite 
couditioDs.    The  iris  has  three  actions,  two  reflex  and  one  associated : 

(1)  Beflex  coutraution  of  the  sphiucter  on  exposure  of  the  eye  to  light. 

(2)  Beflex  dilatation  by  the  radiating  fibres  on  stimulation  of  some 
cutaneous  nenre.  (3)  Contraction  on  accommodation,  usually,  but 
not  necessarily,  associated  with  convergence. 

(1)  Lo88  ofiheAiBociaied  Action :  Accommodation  Iridoplegia, — ^The 
pupil  does  not  lessen  in  size  when  an  effort  to  accommodate  is  made. 
To  examine  this  action  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  patient  look 
first  at  a  distant  and  then  at  a  near  object ;  the  two  should  be  in  the 
same  line  of  yision,  so  as  to  avoid  any  change  in  the  amount  of 
light  that  enters  the  eye.  There  is  usually  paralysis  of  accommoda- 
tion, but  the  ciliary  muscle  may  be  competent,  and  yet  the  asso- 
ciated action  of  the  iris  may  be  lost,  and  vice  versd.  This  loss  is  less 
common  than  is  that  of  reflex  action ;  it  is  due  to  the  same  causes  as 
cycloplegia. 

(2)  Loss  of  the  Light  Beflem:  Beflex  IridopUgia, — ^In  examining  the 
action  of  the  ins  to  light,  care  must  be  taken  to  test  each  eye  separately, 
keeping  the  other  eye  coTered.  Light  entering  one  eye  acts  on  both 
pupils,  and  the  contraction  of  each  is  the  result  of  the  total  amount 
of  light  that  enters  both  eyes.  If  one  eye  be  covered  and  the  action 
of  the  other  pupil  noted,  it  will  be  found  to  contract  still  more  when 
the  first  eye  is  uncovered.  A  good  light  is  important ;  a  slight  action, 
distinct  oil  a  bright  day,  is  often  imperceptible  in  a  dull  light.  If 
artificial  light  is  used,  it  is  best  to  make  the  patient  look  at  an  object 
in^  distant  dark  part  of  the  room,  and  then  bring  a  light  suddenly 
in  front  of  the  eye.  If  the  patient  looks  at  a  near  light,  he  will  ac- 
commodate for  it,  and  the  pupil  may  then  contract  when  there  is  no 
action  to  light.  Hence,  if  the  light  is  looked  at,  it  must  be  at  least 
four  feet  from  the  patient,  and  should  be  bright.  To  avoid  the  accom- 
modation it  is  desirable,  if  a  light  is  brought  in  front  of  the  eye,  that 
the  other  eye  should  be  shielded  from  the  light  but  not  closed,  so  that, 
by  continuing  to  fix  a  distant  object,  accommodation  may  be  kept 
relaxed.  Be  flection  of  light  into  the  eye  by  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror 
is  not  a  good  test,  because  the  light  falls  only  on  a  verv  small  area, 
and  may  miss  the  macula,  the  most  sensitive  part.  Beflex  iridoplegia 
is  usually  double ;  wheu  one-sided,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Eales,* 
its  cause  is  usually  exceptional.  But  I  have  observed  the  loss  to  be 
unilateral  in  tabes,  although  this  is  very  mre. 

The  path  through  which  this  reflex  action  is  produced  is  the  optio 
nerve,  both  optic  tracts,  probably  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  behind  the  centre  for 
accommodation,  probably  the  second  fasciculus  of  origin  of  the  third 
nerre^  its  trunk*  the  dliary  ganglion,  and  the  ciliary  nerves. 
•  •  Ophth.  Rev.;  ii,  p.  225. 
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(8)  Lo$8  of  the  Slein  Beflex:  Ouianeoui  Iridoplegta.^-^The  dilatation 
on  cutaneous  Ftimulation  occurs  in  most  persons  under  normal  drw 
cumstances.  The  sldn  of  the  neck  is  a  couTenient  place  for  the  stimu- 
lation. The  faradic  current  applied  with  a  wire  brush,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  sharp  painful  sensation,  has  been  nsuallj  employed,  but  in 
most  persons  the  prick  of  a  neodlo  or  pin,  of  a  quill  point,  and  even 
a  piuch.'is  su£5cient.*  The  motor  path  for  this  action  lies  in  the 
cervical  sympathetic,  and  the  fibres  connecting  this  with  the  cord  at 
the  lowest  part  of  tbe  cervical  region.  The  centre  on  which  it  depends 
is  said  to  be  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  to  the  outer  side  of 
that  for  tbe  light  reflex.  If  so,  both  motor  and  sensoiy  paths  must 
traverse  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Each  reaction  is  lost  when  disease  interrupts  its  path  or  damages 
the  centre  on  which  it  depends.  Thus  the  light  reflex  is  impaired  or 
lost  in  disease  of  either  the  optio  nerve  (including  tbe  retina)  or  in 
disease  of  the  trunk  of  the  tl^d  nerve.  Disease  of  one  optic  tract 
does  not  lessen  the  action,  unless  the  light  falls  onlj  on  the  blind 
half  of  the  retina  (see  p.  168),  nt>  doubt  because  the  fibres  from  the 
most  sensitive  (central)  region  of  each  retina  pass  bj  both  optic 
tracts,  and  so  disease  of  one  does  not  abolish  the  reflex.  So,  too,  tho 
skin  reflex  is  lost  in  disease  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  in  some 
affections  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  especially  in  those  that  impair 
sensibility.  In  any  case  we  infer  the  seat  of  the  disease  from  the 
other  symptoms  that  are  associated  with  tbe  loss« 

When  the  loss  of  reflex  action  occurs  without  such  accompanying 
symptoms,  and  is  thus  isolated,  so  far  as  immediate  associations  are 
concerned,  it  is  generally  due  to  disease  of  the  centres,  degenerative  in 
character.f  It  occurs  in  association  with  disease  of  the  spinal  cqrd, 
chiefly  with  locomotor  ataxy,  in  which  it  is  a  common  and  early 
symptom.  The  loss  is  frequent  also  in  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  other  degenerative  diseases  of 
less  definite  type.  It  may  occur  also  without  other  nei*ve  symptoms. 
In  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  in  which  it  existed  alone,  the  patients 
have  had  constitutional  syphilis  many  years  before,  and  tbe  same 
statement  is  true  of  at  lesst  one  disease  (locomotor  ataxy)  with  which 
the  symptom  is  often  associated. 

*  In  lome  penoni  In  whom  the  leflex  action  b  rssdily  prodneed,  it  oecnn  mi 
•lighter  eataneoni  impresiipns.  It  may  occur,  for  initanoe,  when  the  pahn  of  the 
hand  is  tickled,  ai  schoolboyi  know  who  pretend  to  dilate  the  pupil  hy  an  act  of  the 
will. 

t  Tbii  has  not  yet  heen  demonstrated,  but  hardly  admits  of  douht  because  the 
loss  of  reflex  action  occurs  under  the  some  conditions  as  another  affection  to  be 
presentW  described,  progreuive  paralysis  of  the  external  muscles,  the  central  and 
degenerative  nature  of  which  has  been  proved. 

The  frequency  of  loss  of  the  light  reflex  without  loss  of  the  associated  action  of 
the  iris  was  first  pointed  out  by  Argyll- Robertson.  The  fact  that  loss  of  reflei 
dilHtation  Is  usually  associated  with  that  of  reflex  contraction  was  discovered  by 
£ib. 
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The  two  palsies  are  often»  but  not  always,  conjoined.  There  maj 
be  loss  of  reflex  action  to  light,  when  the  pupil  still  dilates  on  stimuhv- 
tion  of  the  skin.  The  pupils  are  often  small,  reduced  to  two,  one  and 
a  half,  or  one  millimetre  in  diameter.  The  association  of  these  small 
pupils  with  spinal  disease  was  noticed  before  the  more  significant  loss 
of  the  light  reflex  was  discovered,  and  the  condition  was  called  "spinal 
myosis."  But  the  pupils  are  not  always  small ;  thej  may  be  three, 
four,  orfite  millimetres  in  diameter,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  re- 
action to  light.  I  think  that  it  will  generally  bo  found  that  when  the 
pupils  are  not  small  the  skin  reflex  persists,  and  when  they  are  small 
it  is  lost.  The  small  pupils  may  be  the  result  of  the  loss  of  tone  in 
the  radiating  fibres  accompanying  the  loss  of  the  skin-reflex,  and  pre- 
served when  the  pupils  are  large.  In  cases  of  disease  of  the  third 
nerve  the  ciliary  muscle  is  paralysed  as  well  as  the  iris.  When  the 
reflex  loss  is  due  to  central  degeneration  the  ciliary  muscle  is  usually 
unaffected,  and  the  pupils  contract  during  accommodation.  In  some 
cases,  however,  there  is  also  cjcloplegia.  All  the  internal  muscles  of 
the  eyeball  are  then  paralysed,  a  condition  which  we  shall  again 
consider. 

CoxpoirirD  Ooulab  Falsibs. — Lo$$  of  Convergence  and  of  AceommO' 
daHon. — ^The  power  of  accommodation  may  be  lost  although  the  eyes 
can  still  be  converged,  but  in  many  cases  the  two  actions,  habitually 
associated,  are  lost  together.  The  internal  recti  may  contract  in  a 
normal  manner  in  latend  movements  of  the  eyes,  but  cannot  be  made 
to  contract  together.  Doubtless  there  is  a  separate  centre  for  the  con- 
verging action,  as  we  shall  presently  see  there  is  for  the  action  of  one 
with  the  opposite  external  rectus  in  lateral  movements.  The  former 
must  be  dlosely  connected  with  the  accommodation  centre,  since  we 
only  converge  when  we  accommodate.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
loss  in  a  child  has  been  published  by  Eales.*  There  was  absolute 
loss  of  convergence,  of  accommodation,  and  of  the  associated  action 
of  the  iris,  while  all  other  movements  of  the  eyes,  and  the  reflex 
action  of  the  pupil,  were  perfect.-  The  loss  developed  gradually 
without  recognisable  cause,  and,  after  lasting  for  about  a  year,  passed 
away. 

PardlysU  of  the  upioa/rd  movement  of  the  eye$  has  often  been  observed 
in  cases  of  central  disease,  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  levators.  It 
may  result  from  disease  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  nerve  nuclei 
(Eahler  and  Pick).  When  due  to  such  a  focal  lesion  it  is  usually 
unilateral.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  also  a  higher  centre,  disease  o£ 
which  may  paralyse  the  upward  movement  without  the  lid,  since  this 
isolated  symptom  may  be  met  with.  I  have  recorded  one  such  case  in 
which  the  symptom  was  well  marked.t 

*  *  Truu.  Ophth.  SoeV  Iv,  1884^  p.  SCO,  and  oral  commatiieatiaiu 
t  'Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,'  S,  81,  p.  117.    The  patient  has  died  einoe  the  aoooiml 
of  her  case  was  published.    A  very  small  tumonr  was  found  in  the  middle  line 
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(8)  LoH  of  ike  Skin  Reflex:  Ouianeaui  Iridoplegta. — ^Tbe  dilatation 
on  cutaneous  stimulation  occurs  in  most  persons  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. The  skin  of  the  neck  is  aconTenient  place  for  the  stimu- 
lation. The  faradio  current  applied  with  a  wire  brush,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  sharp  painful  sensation,  has  been  usuallj  employed,  but  in 
most  persons  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  pin,  of  a  quill  point,  and  eren 
a  piuch.'is  su£5cient.*  The  motor  path  for  this  action  lies  in  the 
cervical  sympathetic,  and  the  fibres  connecting  this  with  the  cord  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  cervical  region.  The  centre  on  which  it  depends 
is  said  to  be  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  to  the  outer  side  of 
that  for  the  light  reflex.  If  so,  both  motor  and  sensory  paths  must 
traverse  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Each  reaction  is  lost  when  disease  interrupts  its  path  or  damages 
the  centre  on  which  it  depends.  Thus  the  light  reflex  is  impaired  or 
lost  in  disease  of  either  the  optic  nerve  (including  the  retina)  or  in 
disease  of  the  trunk  of  the  third  nerve.  Disease  of  one  optic  tract 
does  not  lessen  the  action,  unless  the  light  falls  onlj  on  the  blind 
half  of  the  retina  (see  p.  168),  nt>  doubt  because  the  fibres  from  tlie 
most  sensitive  (central)  region  of  each  retina  pass  by  both  optic 
tracts,  and  so  disease  of  one  does  not  abolish  the  reflex.  So,  too,  the 
skin  reflex  is  lost  in  disease  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  in  some 
affections  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  especially  in  those  that  impair 
sensibility.  In  any  case  we  infer  the  seat  of  the  disease  from  the 
other  symptoms  that  are  associated  with  the  loss. 

When  the  loss  of  reflex  action  occurs  without  such  accompanying 
symptoms,  and  is  thus  isolated,  so  far  as  immediate  associations  are 
concerned,  it  is  generally  due  to  disease  of  the  centres,  degenerative  in 
eharacter.f  It  occurs  in  association  with  disease  of  the  spinal  cqrd, 
chiefly  with  locomotor  ataxy,  in  which  it  is  a  common  and  earlj 
symptom.  The  loss  is  frequent  also  in  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  other  degenerative  diseases  of 
less  definite  type.  It  may  occur  also  without  other  nei*ve  symptoms. 
In  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  in  which  it  existed  alone,  the  patients 
have  had  constitutional  syphilis  many  years  before,  and  tbe  same 
statement  is  true  of  at  least  one  disease  (locomotor  ataxy)  with  which 
the  symptom  is  often  associated. 

*  In  loine  personi  In  whom  the  reflex  action  b  resdily  pfodneed,  it  oecnn  mi 
•lighter  entaneons  Impresiipxifl.  It  may  occur,  for  instance,  when  the  palm  of  the 
hand  U  tickled,  ae  tchoolboye  know  who  pretend  to  dilate  the  pupil  hy  an  act  of  the 
will. 

t  This  hae  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  hardly  admits  of  doubt  because  the 
loss  of  reflex  action  occnrs  under  the  some  conditions  as  another  affection  to  be 
presently  described,  progressive  pamlysis  of  the  external  muscles,  the  central  and 
degenerative  nature  of  which  has  been  proved. 

The  frequency  of  loss  of  the  light  reflex  without  loss  of  the  associated  action  of 
the  iris  was  first  pointed  out  by  Argyll- Robertson.  The  fact  that  loss  of  reflex 
dilittution  Is  usually  associated  with  that  of  reflex  contraction  was  discovered  by 
£ib. 
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The  two  palsies  are  often*  but  not  always,  conjoined.  There  maj 
be  loss  of  reflex  action  to  light,  when  the  pupil  still  dilates  on  stimula- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  pupils  are  often  small,  reduced  to  two,  one  and 
a  half,  or  one  millimetre  in  diameter.  The  association  of  these  small 
pupils  with  spinal  disease  was  noticed  before  the  more  significant  loss 
of  the  light  reflex  was  discovered,  and  the  condition  was  called  "spinal 
myosis."  But  the  pupils  are  not  alwajs  small ;  thej  may  be  three, 
four,  or  five  millimetres  in  diameter,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  re- 
action to  light.  I  think  that  it  will  generally  bo  found  that  when  the 
pupils  are  not  small  the  skin  reflex  persists,  and  when  they  are  small 
it  is  lost.  The  small  pupils  may  be  the  result  of  the  loss  of  tone  in 
the  radiating  fibres  accompanying  the  loss  of  the  skin-reflex,  and  pre- 
served when  the  pupils  are  large.  In  cases  of  disease  of  the  third 
nerve  the  ciliary  muscle  is  paralysed  as  well  as  the  iris.  When  the 
reflex  loss  is  due  to  central  degeneration  the  ciliary  muscle  is  usually 
unaffected,  and  the  pupils  contract  during  accommodation.  In  some 
cases,  however,  there  is  also  cjcloplegia.  All  the  internal  muscles  of 
the  eyeball  are  then  paralysed,  a  condition  which  we  shall  again 
consider. 

CoMPOirirD  OovLAB  Falsibs. — Lo8$  of  Convergence  and  of  Aceomnuh 
doHon, — ^The  power  of  accommodation  may  be  lost  although  the  eyes 
can  still  be  converged,  but  in  many  cases  the  two  actions,  habitually 
associated,  are  lost  together.  The  internal  recti  may  contract  in  a 
normal  manner  in  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes,  but  cannot  be  made 
to  contract  together.  Doubtless  there  is  a  separate  centre  for  the  con- 
verging action,  as  we  shall  presently  see  there  is  for  the  action  of  one 
with  the  opposite  external  rectus  in  lateral  movements.  The  former 
must  be  closely  connected  with  the  accommodation  centre,  since  we 
only  converge  when  we  accommodate.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
loss  in  a  child  has  been  published  by  Eales.*  There  was  absolute 
loss  of  convergence,  of  accommodation,  and  of  the  associated  action 
of  the  iris,  while  all  other  movements  of  the  eyes,  and  the  reflex 
action  of  the  pupil,  were  perfect.-  The  loss  developed  gradually 
without  recognisable  cause,  and,  after  lasting  for  about  a  year,  passed 
away. 

Pardlyeie  of  the  upwcurd  movement  of  the  eyee  has  often  been  observed 
in  cases  of  central  disease,  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  levators.  It 
may  result  from  disease  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  neiTe  nuclei 
(Kahler  and  Pick).  When  due  to  such  a  focal  lesion  it  is  usually 
unilateral.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  also  a  higher  centre,  disease  of 
which  may  paralyse  the  upward  movement  without  the  lid,  since  this 
isolated  symptom  may  be  met  with.  I  have  recorded  one  such  case* in 
which  the  symptom  was  well  marked. f 

•  '  Truif.  Ophth.  Soe.,'  iv,  1884,  p.  800,  and  ontl  commuiiieAtiaiu 
t  'Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,'  S,  81,  p.  117.    The  patient  has  died  linca  the  aoooiml 
of  her  case  was  published.     A  very  small  tumour  was  found  in  the  middle  line 
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Paralysis  of  both  upward  and  dowuward  moyements  of  the  eyes, 
^thout  impairment  of  the  lateral  moyements,  has  also  been  observed* 
and  is  probably  also  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  same  position.  The  para- 
lysis has  been  bilateral  and  accompanied  with  ptioaiB.  But  it  has  also 
been  caused  by  disease  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  situated  in  the 
corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus.* 

Paralysis  of  Lateral  Movement:  Conjugaie  Deviation  oftheEyes, — ^The 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  towards  the  side  of  a  lesion  in  the 
cerebral  hemisphere,  the  result  of  a  loss  of  the  power  of  moving  them 
to  the  other  side,  has  been  already  described  (p.  78).  The  deviation 
is  occasionally  due  to  spasm,  and  is  then  from  the  side  of  the  cerebral 
lesion.  We  infer  to  which  of  these  two  mechanisms  it  is  due,  by  the 
associated  symptoms  in  the  limbs,  which  are  paralysed  and  flaccid 
when  the  eyes  deviate  from  them,  rigid  with  spasm  when  the  devia- 
tion is  towards  them,  and  from  the  side  of  the  lesion.  These  are  merely 
an  exteusion  to  the  eyes  of  the  effects  of  the  disease  manifest  in  the 
limbs.  Their  occurrence  and  degree  seem  to  be  related  to  the  seat  of 
the  cerebral  lesion.  But  in  disease  of  the  pons  the  condition  it 
reversed.  A  paralysing  lesion  on  one  side  causes  a  loss  of  the  move- 
ment of  both  ejes  towards  that  sidcf  The  seat  of  the  disease  that 
has  this  effect  is  the  tegmental  region  of  the  pons,  at  or  above  the 
nucleus  of  the  sixth,)  and  the  facts  show  that  the  path  for  this  com- 
bined movement  deaoends  in  the  same  side  of  the  pons  as  that  to- 
wards which  the  ejes  are  moved,  and  that  the  movement  is  effected 
through  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth.  The  sixth  nucleus  must  therefore 
act  on  the  the  opposite  third  nucleus  and  internal  rectus,  and  the  path 
by  which  the  influence  ia  exerted  is  almost  certainly  the  posterior 
horizontal  fibres.  It  has  even  been  thought  that  through  these  fibres, 
those  of  the  third  nerve  for  the  internal  rectus  actually  arise  from 
behind  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  bodies,  damaging  these  slightly,  the  velmn,  and 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  inferior  vcrmifonn  process  of  the  eerebellam. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  disease  of  the  nerves  or  their  roots  maj  chance  to 
affect  only  the  fibres  for  the  superior  rectL  This  was  apparently  the  case  in  m 
patient  with  an  interpeduncular  syphiloma  (Thomsen, '  Berlin.  Oesellsch.  f.  Pliych.*' 
Jane  7th,  1886).  One  superior  rectus  was  more  affected  than  the  other,  a  character 
that  is  probably  of  diagnostic  importance. 

•  Wemiclce, '  Berlin,  kl.  Wochenschr./  1876,  p.  894,  and  1878,  p.  154.  A  similar 
loss«  associated  with  hemianopia,  was  present  in  a  case  recorded  by  Lang  and  Fits- 
gerald,  *  Trans.  Opbth.  See./  vol.  ii,  p.  230. 

t  Much  attention  bss  been  Istely  given  to  this  palsy.  The  most  important 
writings  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Broadbent, '  Med.  Times  and  Qaz./  1872,  vol.  i; 
Duval  and  Laborde,  'Journ.  de  I'Anat.  et  Ph^s.,'  1879;  Bernhardt,  'Qehim* 
geschwulste;*  Wernicke, '  Gehirnkrankheiten,'  Bd.  i ;  Mierzejewski  and  Bosenbuch, 
•Neurolog.  Ceutralbl.,'  1885,  p.  363;  and  Bleuler, '  Deut  Arch.  f.  kl.  Med.,'  1886, 
Bde.  zxxvii  and  xxxviii,  in  whose  paper  abstracts  of  most  writings  on  the  subject 
will  be  found,  and  an  important  case  by  Hughes  Bennet  ('  Brain,'  1889),  in  which 
there  was  permanent  conjugate  deviation  of  head  and  t^yes,  the  result  of  a  patch 
of  softening  limited  to  the  sixth  nucleus.    Power  of  convergence  was  retained. 

{  Very  seldom  balowy  and  then  reaching  up  to  the  nucleus.  See  note  on  next 
pa^^e. 
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the  sixth  nucleus ;  this  assumption  is  opposed  bj  many  facts,  and  it 
seems  that  the  horizontal  fibres  merelv  connect  the  two  nuclei.* 
Other  signs  of  disease  of  the  pons  are  often  present,  paralysis  either 
of  the  facial  or  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Nystagmus  is  often  associated 
(see  p.  207).t 

Since  the  moyement  is  excited  from  the  opposite  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, the  path  must  cross  the  middle  line  above  the  middle  of  the 
pons,  and  it  probably  does  so  at  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  If  so  the 
arrangement  must  be  that  shown  in  Fig.  97.  We  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, whether  the  pons  contains  merely  the  path  to  the  sixth  nucleus,  or 
whether  there  is  a  special  centre  for  the  movement  distinct  from  this 
nucleus.  The  latter  is  probable  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
movement  to  sensory  impressions^  especially  to  those  of  the  auditory 
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Fio.  97. — ^Diagram  of  tht  meehaniim  fat  the  uioeiated  lateral  m<nr»> 
Bent. 

Fig.  98. — DiRgram  of  probable  relation  of  the  superior  olivary  body  to    • 
the  associated  lateral  movement.    The  asterisk  in  each  figure  indicates 
the  downward  path. 

nerve,  combined  with  the  fact  that  a  movement  of  the  head  is  often 
associated  with  that  of  the  eyes,  so  that  a  connection  of  the  auditory 
nerve  with  the  sixth  nucleus  would  scarcely  suffice.  The  connections 
of  the  superior  olivary  body,  according  to  Bechterew,  are  precisely 


•  The  evidpnee  Is  that  the  internal  rectus  Is  not  always  totally  paralysed ;  it  has 
been  known  to  set  in  convergence  although  not  in  the  lateral  movement,  and  also 
inwards,  in  a  normal  manner,  if  the  other  eye  was  covered,  although  there  whs  no 
movement  when  the  eye  with  the  paralysed  external  rectus  was  uncovered.  Moreover, 
when  the  sixth  nucleus  has  been  totally  destroyed,  no  degenerated  fibres  oould  be 
iofond  in  the  opposite  third  nerve. 

f  Experiments  suggest  that  deviation  towards  the  side  of  a  lesion  of  the  pons 
means  irritation  and  imperfect  destruction.  The  opposite  deviation  follows  sub- 
sidence of  the  irritation,  each  being  attended  by  nystagmus  (Laborde,  *  Qai.  med. 
de  Paris,' 1878). 
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those  that  each  a  centre  would  have.  Bj  some  fibres  of  the  fiUet^ 
which  degenerate  downwards,  this  body  is  connected  with  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  fibres  pass  between  it  and  the  sixth  nucleus,  the 
auditorj  nuclei,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  the  last  maj  subserve  the  moyement  of  the  head.*  If  this  hj- 
potbesis  is  correct,  the  mechanism  must  be  such  as  is  shown,  in  side 
view,  in  the  diagram  Fig.  98.  The  arrow-heads  indicate  the  direction 
of  conduction;  and  the  thicker  lines  indicate  the  path  bj  which  the 
movemeut  is  excited  by  the  will. 

According  as  the  disease  does  or  does  not  inyolve  the  nucleus  of  the 
sixth  nerve,  the  symptoms  present  some  yariation.  If  the  disease  is 
above  the  nucleus,  there  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  moving  both  eyes 
beyond  the  middle  line  towards  the  side  of  the  lesion.  If  they  are 
moved  towards  the  other  side,  they  can  be  moTed  back  as  far  as  the 
middle  line,  but  no  further.  In  most  cases  the  other  eye  cannot  be 
moved  inwards  in  convergence  or  alone,  but  in  a  few  instances  these 
movements  have  been  preserved,  although  the  inward  movement 
associated  with  the  outward  movement  of  the  other  eye  has  been  lost. 
We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  difference.  If,  however,  the  disease 
involves  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve,  there  is  total  palsy  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus,  so  that  the  eye  deviates  inwards  and  cannot  be  moved 
outwards,  even  up  to  the  middle  line.    The  condition  of  the  other  eye 

is  the  same  as  in  the  first  case. 

In  this  condition  the  facial  nervn 
is  usually  paralysed  as  well  as  the 
sixth,  its  fibres  being  damaged  as 
they  course  round  and  through  the 
sixth  nucleus.  An  instance  of  this 
palsy  is  represented  by  Fig.  99.  The 
onset  was  sudden,  and  slight  hemi- 
plegia was  present  at  first.  The  left 
sixth  and  facial  nerves  were  com- 
pletely paralysed;  the  left  eye  de- 
viated inwards,  and  no  outward 
movement  was  possible;  the  right 
eye  could  not  be  moved  inwards; 
the  facial  muscles  presented  the  re- 
action of  degeneration.    If  a  lesion 

^^    ^      ,  ,  ,    .     *  .,  in  the  pons  damages  the  fibres  of 

Pio.  99.— Complete  paraiTsIi  of  the  .,         .   fi  -„  ^,    . 

left  sixth  and  fadafnerves  (within.  ^^^  Sixth   nerve   away  from   their 

ability  to  move  the  right  eye  towards  nucleus,  the  paralysis  of  the  external 

the  left)  from  an  acute  le«on  on  the  ^^^^^  j^  complete  but  exists  alone  ; 

there  is  no  deficiency  of  movement 


left  tide  of  the  pont. 
tograph.) 


(From  a  pho<- 


*  In  one  recorded  case  the  lesion  was  below  the  level  of  the  sixth  nuclens,  the 
lower  end  of  this  nucleus  being  near  the  liighest  part  of  the  lesion.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sufierior  olivaiy  body  waa  involved  (Senator,  'BerL  Fiych.  Getellschi/ 
Inly  9th,  1883}. 
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of  the  opposite  mternal  reotui.  The  lesion  that  causes  these  Bjm- 
ptoms  maybe  either  a  ehronio  process,  such  as  a  small  tumour.oran 
acute  lesion,  hsmorrhage,  or,  more  frequently,  softeaing.  Other 
symptoms  of  disease  on  one  side  of  the  pons  are  often  present, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  side  of  the  lesion* 
sometimes  in  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side. 

Total  OpJUhahnoplegia. — Paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  both  eyes* 
internal  and  external,  is  a  very  rare  consequence  of  disease  at  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  orbital  fissure  and  optic  foramen  on  each  side, 
either  ia  the  orbit  or  within  the  skull,  such  as  thrombosis  in  each 
eavomous  sinus.*  But  it  is  met  with  chiefly  in  cases  of  nuclear 
disease,  and  will  be  described  in  the  aooount  of  this  rariety. 

Oausis  avd  Causal  Yabiitixs.— Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles 
may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  nerves  in  the  orbit  or  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  to  lesions  of  the  fibres  of  origin  between  the  surface  of  the  brain 
and  the  nerve-nuclei,  and  to  disease  of  the  nuclei  themselves.  A 
defect  in  certain  ocular  movements  may  also  be  produced  by  disease 
of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  and  of  the  path  from  the  cortex  to  the  nuclei* 
but  the  loss  that  is  usually  so  produced  is  that  of  the  conjugate  lateral 
moTement  of  both  eyes,  already  described  in  the  account  of  hemi- 
plegia, with  slight  ptosis  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  defect  of  associated  movements  (s.  g.  of  the 
upward  or  downward  movement)  is  also  sometimes  due  to  disease  of  • 
the  hemisphere,  but  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  is  imperfect  Of 
the  remaining  lesions  those  of  the  nuclei  (constituting  the  important 
group  of  nuclear  palsies)  will  be  separately  described. 

Injury  is  a  common  cause,  and  may  damage  the  nerves  in  any  part 
of  their  course,  especially  at  the  orbital  fissure  or  in  the  orbit,  but 
sometimes  at  their  origin.  Some  of  the  roots  of  one  third  nerve  have 
been  found  tom.t  One  eye  is  usually  alone  affected.  The  injury  ii 
usually  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  causes  an  extravasation 
and  immediate  paralysis,  or  excites  an  inflammation  and  palsy  after  a 
few  days.  All  or  only  some  of  the  nerves  may  suffer.  Becovery  is 
slow  and  often  imperfect.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  a  late  exten- 
sion, perhaps  by  processes  outside  the  nerves,  or  cicatricial  contraction 
of  adjacent  tissue.  Thus  a  blow  on  the  right  temple  was  followed  at 
once  by  palsy  of  all  parts  of  this  third  nerve.  Slow  improTcmeut  was 
followed  by  a  relapse,  with  palsy  of  the  external  rectus. 

Neuritis  in  the  orbit  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  involving  the  trunks 
or  branches,  is  not  rare.  It  may  be  syphilitio  in  either  situation.  In 
the  orbit  it  is  sometimes  primary  and  *'  rheumatic,"  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally secondary  to  adjacent  ceUulitis.  Within  the  skull  it  is  gene- 
rally secondary  to  meningitis.  The  nerves  in  the  orbit  are  damaged 
by  slow  pressure  only  in  rare  cases  of  orbital  growths,  but  within  the 

*  Coapland,  'Trani  Opb.  Soc.,'  vol.  v. 

t  Hatchinfon,  Attley  Cooper  Prize,  May  Ist,  18^. 
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skull  tliej  often  suffer  compression  by  growtlis  or  aneurisms.  AD 
the  nerves  to  one  eye  may  be  compressed  in  tbe  wall  of  the  cayernous 
sinus  by  tbrombosis  in  it,  by  an  aneurism  of  tbe  internal  carotid,  or 
by  an  adjacent  growth,*  and  both  third  nerves  maybe  damaged  by  a 
growth  between  the  cerebral  peduncles,  or  by  an  aneurism  of  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  artery.  Tumours  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  rare; 
neuromata  are  almost  unknown,  but  nodular  syphilitic  growths  some 
times  occur,  and  may  be  symmetrical — situated,  for  instance,  on  tht. 
two  sixth  nerves  near  their  origin  (Barlow).  The  root- fibres  suffer, 
in  their  deep  course,  from  various  lesions  of  the  brain, — hsemorrhage, 
softening,  tumours,  and  islets  of  disseminated  sclerosis.  Such  lesions, 
involving  the  sixtb  or  third  nerve-fibres,  often  also  implicate  the  motor 
tract,  and  there  results  hemiplegia  associated  with  palsy  of  one  of 
these  nerves.  In  consequence  of  the  decussation  of  the  motor  tract 
below  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  the  two  symptoms  are  always  on  the 
opposite  sides,  ''alternate  hemiplegia;"  if  on  the  same  side  there 
must  be  two  lesions.  Very  rarely  a  small  focus  of  softening  in  the 
cms  may  damage  only  some  of  the  roots  of  the  third  nerve.f  Paralysis 
of  all  the  ocular  muscles  has  been  caused  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  by 
lead,  and  that  of  the  third  nerve  has  been  met  with  in  Graves* 
disease.}  Other  tozsBmic  states,  as  that  from  alcohol,  may  have  a 
similar  effect.  In  some,  the  mechanism  is  a  peripheral  neuritis,  but 
an  action  on  the  centre  is  more  frequent. 

•  DipMherUie  FaralyM, — A  rare  cause  of  palsy  of  the  external 
musdes  is  diphtheria.  The  external  rectus  has  been  occasionally 
affected,  and  both  internal  recti  have  been  weakened  in  association 
with  the  loss  of  accommodation  so  common  in  this  disease.  In  one 
case  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  one  third  nerve  were  affected 
(Yadelot),  and  in  two  others  there  was  paralysis  of  all  the  external 
muscles  of  both  eyes.§ 

Taibeiie  Fartdytia.^Ia  locomotor  ataxy  it  is  veiy  common  for  some 
of  the  ocular  muscles  to  be  weakened.  The  loss  of  power  is  often 
transient,  and  then  may  recur ;  sometimes  it  is  permanent.  Each  form 
may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  sometimes  an  early 
symptom,  even  precedmg  those  in  the  limbs.  The  external  rectus,  or 
the  levator  and  superior  rectus,  are  the  muscles  most  frequently 
affected;  occasionally  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve 
suffer.  Loss  of  the  light-reflex  is  extremely  common,  and  other  in- 
ternal palsies  are  not  infrequent.  External  palsy  is  generally  on 
one  side  only,  but  sometimes  both  eyes  are  affected  (see  Figure, 
voL  i,  p.  408).    We  have  scarcely  any  evidence  at  present  of  the 

*  Many  instances  of  inch  palsy  are  on  record.  A  typical  one  is  recorded  by 
Nettleship, '  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,'  vol.  i,  p.  186. 

t  Kahler  and  Pick,  'Arch.  f.  Psych./  x,  384.  It  has  been  termed  ''fasciciilai 
palsy."    "  Root  palsy,"  internal  or  external,  would  be  a  better  name. 

{  Enapp,  Buzzard,  Finlaysou. 

§  Uiitiioff,  *  Near.  Ceutralbl.,'  1883,  p.  125;  and  Mendel,  ib.,  p.  128. 
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cause  of  these  palsies,  but  the  fact  that  total  nuclear  palsj  is  some* 
times  met  with  makes  it  probable  that  these  also  are  often  of 
nuclear  origin.  The  peripheral  nerve  degeneration  of  tabes  has  not 
been  found  in  the  ocular  nerves,  and  its  limitation  elsewhere  to  the 
sensor  J  fibres  renders  its  occurrence  in  these  nerves  improbable.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  manj  subjects  of  tabes  bave  had  constitu- 
tional svphilis,  and  that  a  true  syphilitic  ocular  palsy  may  ooexitt 
with  locomotor  ataxy. 

Bheumatie  Fardlyri», — ^Affections  of  the  ocular  muscles  due  to  expo- 
sure to  cold  are  regarded  as  due  to  rheumatic  neuritis.  They  are 
always  one-sided,  and  commonly  involve  a  single  nerve,  or  a  single 
branch,  or  two  contiguous  branches,  such  as  those  to  the  levator  pal« 
pebrflB  and  superior  rectus.  Barely  all  the  nerves  of  one  orbit  are 
involved,  including  the  optic  nerve  (see  p.  144).  The  onset  of  the 
disease  is  often  attended  with  pain  about  the  orbit.  The  occurrence 
of  a  rheumatic  neuritis  does  not  rest  on  pathological  evidence,  but 
is  neyertheless  highly  probable.  In  two  of  the  cases  in  which  all 
the  nerves  of  the  orbit  were  affected  the  patient  had  previously 
suffered  from  facial  neuritis  due  to  cold.  In  one  recorded  ease,  in 
which  swelling  of  the  lids  seemed  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  orbital, 
the  internal  muscles  escaped,  on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  more 
central  position  of  their  nerves.* 

ITsnnorrAa^d.— Paralysis  of  an  ocular  nerve  may  be  apparently  the 
result  of  hflBmorrhage  into  the  sheath,  compressing  the  fibres.  In  a 
case  of  paralysis  of  one  fourth  nerve,  the  onset  was  quite  sudden 
during  an  attack  of  vomiting.  No  other  cause  could  be  traced. 
Hnmorrhage  into  the  sheath  of  the  third  nerve,  near  its  origin,  has 
preceded,  by  a  few  days,  meningeal  h»morrhage.t  Other  cranial 
nerves  may  be  suddenly  paralysed  in  like  manner.  This  mechanism 
is  probably  not  uncommon  and  may  depend  on  a  special  arrangement 
of  the  blood-vessels.  The  cases  come  within  the  general  law  that  an 
organic  lesion  of  actually  sudden  onset  is  always  vascular,  due  to  the 
rupture  or  occlusion  of  a  vesseL  An  onset  during  strain  renders 
rupture  scarcely  questionable. 

Syphiliiie  Paralysis, — From  the  list  of  causes  already  given  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  syphilis  may  produce  palsy  of  ocular  muscles  in  several  ways. 
The  nerves  may  be  the  seat  of  isolated  syphilitic  inflammation  or  of  a 
gumma ;  they  may  be  involved  in  syphilitic  meningitis  or  compressed 
by  a  syphilitic  growth  outside  them.  They  may  also  be  damaged  by 
an  aneurism  of  syphilitic  origin.  A  young  man,  a  few  years  after 
primary  syphilis,  became  affected  with  palsy  of  one  third  nerve,  which 
did  not  yield  to  antisyphilitic  (or  any)  treatment.  After  some 
months  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  died,  probably  from  the 
rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.  Lastly, 
syphilis  seems  to  predispose  to  degeneration  of  the  nuclei  of  the 

•  M5Uiu,  'Cent  INervenh.,'  1886,  p.  616.  The  qrmptomt  followed  ezpoiure 
to  cold.  t  CtoldMheider  •  Charity  Aoxim'  1892. 
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nerves.    Thus  the  mere  fact  that  jiaralysis  ia  due  to  svphilis  is  onlj 
the  first  step  in  the  din  gnostic  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Relajpsing  Palsy — One  form  of  paraljrsis  of  the  third  nerres, 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  subjects  of  syphilis,  presents  a  peculiar 
tendeucj  to  relapse  and  persist.  One  third  nerve  becomes  para- 
lysed, improves  under  treatment,  and  then,  perhaps  while  the  treatment 
is  being  continued,  the  otbe^  third  nerve  suffers,  and  afterwards  the 
affection  of  the  first  returns.  An  instance  of  the  palsy  is  sbown  in  Fig. 
100.  Syphilis  was  contracted  four  years  previously,  but  the  sudden 
onset  of  the  palsy  of  the  left  nerve  occurred  during  a  severe  cold. 

The  patient  was  treated  with  iodide 
and  mercury,  but  the  course  of  the 
paralysis  was  that  desirribed  above, 
and  the  permanent  condition  was  that 
the  loft  eye  could  only  be  moved  out- 
wards and  a  little  upwards.  There 
was  extreme  ptosis  of  the  left  eye  and 
slight  ptosis  of  the  right.  The  in- 
ternal muscles  were  also  paralysed. 
In  another  case,  similar  in  course  but 
less  complete,  the  interval  after  the 
syphilis  was  thirty  years,  so  that  its 
influence  is  doubtful.  The  nature  of 
the  lesion  in  these  cases  is  uncertain. 
The  course  and  limitation  of  the  sym* 
ptoms  seems  inconsistent  with  nuclear 

dis6&£e 
Fig.  100.— Doable  ptofis  from  parm-         „      *    •  n     •  j*    t    n  t 

ly.i.  of  the  third  nerves,  complete  Becumng  or  Periodical  PaUy.— 
on  the  left  ride,  partial  on  the  The  last  variety  to  be  described  is  a 
right.  Over-action  of  frontalet,  y^re  form  of  transient  palsy,  usually 
greater  on  the  side  of  the  com-  .  _  _  ,  .  ,  ^ 

plete  palsy.  o^  One  side  only,    which    comes  on 

at  intervals  during  many  years.*  It 
has  been  miscalled  **  relapsing  palsy,"  but  typical  attacks  are  recur- 
rences, not  relapses,  and,  in  most  instances,  have  been  periodical.  Both 
sexes  suffer,  but  women  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  men. 
It  often  dates  from  early  childhood,  and  has  been  known  to  begin  at 
eleven  months,t  at  fifteen  months,^  at  five  years  of  age,  and  later  ;§ 
it  continues  np  to  at  least  middle  life.  An  attack  may  occur  at  the 
same  time  each  year,  or  at  intervals  of  about  six  months.  A  much 
longer  interval  usually  separates  the  early  attacks.  Sometimes  the 
intervals  have  been  long  and  irregular,  amounting  to  several  years, || 

*  Cases  haye  been  recorded  in  this  country  by  Saundhy, '  Lancet^'  1882,  ii,  845, 
and  1885,  i,  57 ;  and  by  Snell,  '  Trans.  Ophth.  SoOi»'  ▼«  188. 
t  Mobius,  'Neur.  Cent.,'  1884,  p.  807. 
X  Snell,  loc.  dt. 

§  Thomsen,  «Cbarit^-Aimalen,'  18S5,  p.  562. 
II  Five  to  nine  years  in  a  case  recorded  by  Camaset, '  I/Union  m^,*  1876,  p.  906t, 
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while  in  other  cases  they  bare  been  short,  and  attacks  faaye  eren 
oocorred  at  each  menBtrual  period.*  As  a  rule  tbe  paroxysm  begins 
with  severe  pain  in  the  03  ^,  and  often  with  headache  and  Tomiting. 
These  symptoms  last  two  or  three  days ;  the  palsy  may  accompany 
them  or  may  come  on  as  they  lessen.  In  many  cases  only  the  third 
nerve  has  been  affected,  but  in  some  the  external  rectus  was  also  in- 
volved. The  palsy  may  be  complete  or  incomplete;  the  intHinal 
muscles  are  often,  but  not  always,  affected ;  there  is  usually  ptosis. 
The  loss  of  power  lasts  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  then  gradually 
passes  away.  When  the  attacks  are  frequent  they  are  usually  brief. 
In  many  cases  a  slight  defect  of  power  has  persisted  during  the 
intervals.  In  one  case  there  was  concentric  contraction  of  both 
fields  of  vision,  greatest  in  the  paralysed  eye,  and  varying  in  degree 
in  proportion  to  the  motor  palsy  (Tbomsen).  Tbe  attacks  may  last 
for  several  weeks,  from  three  to  eight ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  when 
the  intervals  are  long,  so  are  the  attacks.  When  the  paroxysms 
recur  frequently — as,  for  instance,  every  month — they  last  for  a  few 
days  only.  A  child  of  three  and  a  half,  with  some  indications  of  con- 
genital syphilis,  had  ptosis  of  the  right  eye.  Four  months  later  it  had 
ptosis  of  the  left  eye,  and  a  second  attack  in  the  same  eye  ten  months 
afterwards.  Each  time  the  attack  lasted  a  few  days,  and  passed  off 
without  leaving  any  weakness.  In  several  cases  the  headache  was 
unilateral.  In  patients  subject  to  the  affection,  an  attack  had  been 
brought  on  by  mental  shock. 

The  nature  of  this  disease  is  mysterious.  It  has  been  compared  to 
migraine,  and  is  perhaps  more  closely  allied  to  this  than  to  any  other 
disease.  Charcot  has  termed  it "  migraine  ophtbalmique,'*  and  in  one 
case  there  was  a  strong  family  history  of  migraine  (Snell).  But  the  long 
duration  of  the  attacks,  the  motor  character  of  the  chief  symptoms,  their 
long  duration,  and  the  occasional  persistence  of  slight  defect  of  move- 
ment, are  marked  differences  from  purely  migrainous  and  neuralgic 
affections.f  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cause  is  organic  disease 
with  periods  of  actiTity,  but  this  theory  is  scarcely  tenable.  Yaso-motor 
disturbance  has,  of  course,  been  invoked  to  explain  it,  but  this  is  only 
putting  the  di£5culty  farther  back.  The  few  post-mortem  examina- 
tions so  far  obtained  do  not  clear  up  the  mystery.    With  permanent 

*  Huner, '  Prag.  med.  Wochensehr./ 1888,  No.  10. 

t  A  CMe  recorded  by  Buszard  ('  Clin.  Lect.,'  p.  164)  b  perhaps  a  connecting  link 
between  theee  cases  and  pore  neuralgias.  A  womnn  had  been  subject  for  many 
yean  to  fortnightly  paroxysms  of  nenralgia  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve^ 
and  for  two  years  before  she  came  under  observation  each  attack  was  followed  by 
partial  palsy  of  tbe  third  nerve  lasting  for  a  few  days.  Complete  palsy  has  occurred 
during  each  attack  of  migraine  (Anderson,  *  Tnms.  Oph.  Soc./  1892). 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Pflfiger  there  were  periodical  attaclcs  of  paralysis  of 
▼arlable  seat;  of  the  left  third  and  facial  nerves  at  eigbteeUf  of  the  nerves  on  the 
light  side  at  twenty^  of  the  left  third  nerve  agnin  at  twenty*two,  and  six  monthi 
later  of  the  left  sixth  and  facial.  Each  attack  Uuted  from  one  to  two  months,  and 
was  preceded  by  pain,  which  before  the  last  was  about  the  left  mastoid  process. 

VOL.  n.  13 
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weakness  there  have  been  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerres  and  not 
in  the  nuclei.  A  woman  died  of  phthisis  at  thirty  who  had  suf- 
fered, since  childhood,  from  periodical  attacks  of  palsy  of  the  left 
third  nerve.  This  appeared  grey»  and  its  roots  were  surrounded  by 
small  grey  granulations  which  contained  tubercular  bacilli,  which 
did  not  extend  into  the  cms.  Some  fatty  degeneration  was  found  in 
the  muscles  supplied  by  it,  the  other  muscles  being  normal.*  In  other 
three  examinations  the  lesion  was  peripheral  and  the  nuclei  intact.t 

NuoLBAB  OcTTLAB  Palst. — Disoaso  of  their  nuclei  is  a  freqnent 
cause  of  paralysis  of  the  eye-muscles,  internal  and  external*  and 
certain  forms  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
which  does  not  penetrate  the  nuclei.  The  symptoms  vary  much  accord- 
ing to  the  position  and  character  of  the  lesion,  which  may  be  Tarions, 
and  either  acute  or  chronic ;  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  bilateral,  except 
when  there  is  the  isolated  aJfection  of  the  sixth  nucleus,  already  con- 
sidered in  the  account  of  such  conjugate  palsy.} 

The  chief  forms  of  nuclear  palsy  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
character  of  the  symptoms  and  probable  nature  of  the  morbid  process. 
The  most  common  is  (1)  chronic  nuclear  palsy,  due  usually  to  degene- 
rative processes,  very  rarely  to  such  chronic  disease  as  a  tumour.  A 
rare  form  is  (2)  acute  nuclear  palsy,  in  which  the  symptoms  come  on 
in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  The  onset  suggests  inflammation, 
and  the  form  has  been  termed  (by  Wernicke)  ^'polio-encephalitis 
8uperior,*'§  from  its  analogy  with  polio-myelitis,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  similar  affection  of  the  lower  nuclei  in  the  medulla,  *'  polio- 
encephalitis inferior."  But  it  may  apparently  also  be  excited  by  toxic 
influences.  (8)  In  Budden  nucUar  j^aUy  the  onset  occupies  a  few 
minutes,  or  at  most  an  hour  or  two.  These  cases  are  often  miscalled 
^  acute,"  but  this  term  is  needed  for  class  2.  Such  an  onset  always 
indicates  a  vasctdar  lesion,  which  probably  is  the  common  cause  of 
this  form. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  all  forms  is  the  paralysis  of  muscles 
of  both  eyes,  internal  or  external,  symmetrical  or  irregular.  Limita- 
tion to  one  eye  occurs  so  seldom  that  it  should  not  suggest  nuclear 
disease.    On  the  other  hand,  both  eyes  may  suffer  from  disease  of  the 

*  It  ihould  be  remembered  that  dietarbanoe  of  f  anotion  may  cause  organlo 
ehanges  or  determine  disease  of  the  nerve^  as  well  as  resalt  from  sach  disease. 

t  •  Near.  Cent./  1888,  p.  88. 

{  Nuclear  ocular  palsy  is  also  termed  ophthalmoplegia,  a  term  first  used  by 
Brunner  in  1850.  The  nature  of  the  cases  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Graefe  in  1866 
('Arch.  f.  Oph.'),  and,  in  1868,  compared  with  lubio-glossal  palsy.  FOrster 
correctly  localised  the  lesion  in  1878  for  external  palsios ;  and  internal  ophthalmo- 
plegia was  well  described  by  Hutchinson  in  1878  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'),  and  tlie 
•external  ophthalmoplegia,  with  post-mortem  proof  of  its  nature,  in  1879  (ibid.). 

f  A  name  open  to  many  objections,  both  theoretical  and  practicaL  Nuolear 
palsy  of  all  the  external  muscles  has.  Indeed,  been  associated  with  polio-myelitis  in 
m  man  of  fort.v,  but  the  cord  affection  was  acute,  and  that  of  the  eyes  was  chronie 
(Sach%  '  American  Journ.  Med.  Science,'  1889). 
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neires  (trunks,  brancheSy  or  endings),  but  sncb  bilateral  disease  is 
rare,  and,  without  other  evidence  of  a  nerve  lesion,  should  snggesi 
nuclear  mischief. 

(1)  Chronic  wudear  palay,  ehronie  aphthalfnoplegiot  indudes  the 
isolated  loss  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  iris,  isolated  palsj  of  tho 
ciliary  muscles,  palsjof  all  the  internal  muscles,  of  all  or  manj  of  the 
external  muscles,  and  lastlj,  of  both  the  external  and  internal  muscles. 
It  also  indades  loss  of  the  upward  or  downward  moYements  of  the 
eyes,  ptosis,  and  the  conjugate  lateral  palsj  already  described.  The 
combinations  met  with  are  extremely  numerous  and  yaried. 

Later  observations  have  shown  that  we  cannot  separate  most  forms 
of  chronic  palsy.  They  occur  under  similar  conditions ;  they  may  be 
variously  combined,  and  the  dependence  of  one  of  them  on  nuclear 
disease  has  been  conclusively  proved,  so  that  it  is  probably  true  of 
most.  Each  form  is  met  with  in  association  with  locomotor  Ataxji 
the  simple  loss  of  reflex  action  is  indeed  present  in  the  majority  of 
eases  of  this  disease.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  when  this  loss  exists 
alone  the  subjects  of  it  have  frequently  suffered  from  constitutional 
syphilis,  and  the  same  fact  is  true  of  the  other  forms  of  ophthalmo- 
plegia.* They  sometimes  occur,  however,  without  this  antecedent^ 
which  may  or  may  not  develop  later.  They  occasionally  affect  young 
persons,  and  are  met  with  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females, 
resembling  in  this  their  congener,  tabes.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
immediate  cause  can  be  traced ;  in  one  instance  the  symptoms  are  said 
to  have  come  on  after  a  wetting.  I  have  seen  the  condition  as  a  late 
and  permanent  sequel  of  diphtheria. 

Some  other  features  deserve  mention.  The  first  muscles  to  suffer 
may  be  those  that  are  associated  in  action— the  superior  recti  and 
levators,  the  two  internal  recti,  or  the  internal  rectus  on  one  side  and 
the  external  rectus  on  the  other ;  or  it  may  be  quite  irregular.  The 
loss  of  power,  at  first  slight,  slowly  increases ;  often  a  strong  effort 
shows  more  poller  than  is  habitually  exerted,  and  the  weaJmess  may 
be  less  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  The  disease  slowly 
extends,  until  at  last,  often  after  several  years,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
muscles  of  both  eyes  retain  .power,  and  sometimes  every  muscle  is 
paralysed.  The  levators,  however,  seldom  become  completely  para- 
lysed, and  may  be  unaffected.  The  aspect  of  the  patients  is  peculiar ; 
when  there  is  partial  ptosis,  this  gives  them  a  sleepy  expression,  and 
in  total  palsy  without  ptosis  a  staring  look  results  from  the  immobility 
of  the  eyes,  which  are  fixed  in  mid-position.  Sometimes,  although 
rarely,  they  are  slightly  prominent.    Occasionally  one  eye  is  much 

*  Ai  In  to  many  of  these  degenerativa  difesMa,  the  facta  that  ean  be  asoertained 
probably  under-represent  the  relaUon  to  sypliilia.  The  case  of  Mr.  Hutchioaon, 
examined  by  me  (see  p.  197),  ii  an  illnstration  of  thia.  The  man  periiatently  denied 
nny  venereal  sorob  and  no  trace  or  hiatory  of  eyphilitio  diaeaee  coold  be  foond.  Bat 
some  yeara  later  a  child  of  this  man  waa  brought  to  Mr.  Hatchinson  with  oharae- 
teristic  notched  teeth  and  lutentitial  keratitii. 
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more  affected  fhan  tlie  otber ;  on  one  side  tbere  may  be  total  palsy,  ob 
the  other  only  ptosis,  or  loss  of  the  light-reflex.  The  internal  muscle* 
are  often  unaffected ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  diagnosis  of  nudear 
palsy  can  be  made  with  confidence,  because  the  escape  of  the  internal 
muscles  in  bilateral  disease  of  the  nerve-trunks  is  scarcely  possibla 
This  feature  was  thought  to  be  a  characteristic  of  progressive  ophthal* 
moplegia  by  Ton  Graefe,  but  it  is  not  so ;  the  affection  of  the  external 
muscles  may  be  combined  with  loss  of  reflex  action  of  the  iris,  with 
cydoplegia,  or  with  both  as  **  total  ophthalmoplegia."  In  the  case 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  lesion  was 
ascertained,  the  internal  muscles  were  affected.  Double  vision  may 
trouble  the  patient  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  but  it  generally 
passes  away  as  the  disease  progresses,  and  is  sometimes  absent  from 
the  first,  perhaps  when  the  early  loss  is  of  associated  movements.  The 
duration  of  the  malady  is  long.  In  one  of  Hutchinson's  cases  the 
symptoms  continued  for  seventeen  years.  In  one  of  Mauthner^s  the 
idSeotion  is  said  to  have  been  limited  to  one  eye  for  twenty  years.  It 
is  common  for  arrest  to  occur  when  a  certain  degree  of  palsy  has  been 
attained.  The  symptoms  may  exist  alone,  but  they  are  frequently 
associated  with  indications  of  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system— 
with  optic  nerve  atrophy,  with  affection  of  the  bulbar  nerves*  (rarely 
amounting  to  typical  bulbar  palsy),  with  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  and  especially  with  locomotor  ataxy.  It  may  attain  a  consider- 
able degree  before  there  are  any  symptoms  of  tabes,  even  when  this 
is  ultimately  severe.  A  similar  condition  is  perhaps  sometimes  con- 
genital, and  even  hereditary.f 

The  naturd  of  these  cases  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation.  In  a  ease 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  in  which  I  examined  the  brain  (1879),  the  state 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  nerves  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The 
patient  was  a  man,  aged  fifty-five,  who  had  had  syphilis.  The  sym- 
ptoms began  gradually,  seven  years  before  death,  with  psJsy  of  the 
internal  recti  and  ciliary  muscles.  Ultimately  all  the  ocular  musdee 
became  very  feeble,  the  optic  nerves  atrophied,  there  was  mental 
exdtement,  and  some  palsy  developed  in  the  limbs,  the  condition 
resembling  that  of  some  forms  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
The  roots  of  the  ocular  nerves,  outside  and  inside  the  brain,  were 
grey,  small,  and  contained  scarcely  any  normal  fibres.  In  their 
nuclei  a  few  nerve-cells  of  normal  size  were  seen,  but  these  had,  for 
the  mo8^«  party  lost  their  processes,  and  a  large  number  of  the  cells 
were  reduced  to  small  angular  bodies  or  had  disappeared  (Fig.  101)« 

*  ndt  oambiiiatioii  existed  in  the  ease  that  was  a  Ute  aeqnel  of  dipbtherla. 

t  Thus  Hinchberg  ('  Berlin.  Oesellsch.  f .  Psych.,'  Jane  8th,  1885)  has  deMribeA 
the  eaae  of  a  man  with  oongenital  doable  ptosis  and  paralysis  of  ail  the  ocular 
nraadei^  Ineomplete  in  the  superior  obliqae  and  the  Internal  muscles,  whosa  mo^tutt 
PissibUnI  a  almUav  eoadiiioiib  whila  hia  son  had  congenital  ptoua  and  paiafjiia  el 
thai 
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In  the  intervenisg  tissue  there  were  manj  coniiective-tisscie  nuclei. 
The  change  involved  the  sixth,  fourth,  and  the  whole  of  the  third 
nuclei.  The  other  nerve-roots  and  nuclei  were  normal.  The  spinal 
cord  was  not  obtained.  Thus  the  lesion,  in  a  fairlj  characteristio 
isase,  was  a  degeneration,  limited  to  structures  having  a  common 
function.  The  internal  palsies  ocoor  under  similar  conditions,  and 
their  frequent  limitation  to 
a  single  function  in  the  two  ^  y%^2 
eyes  points  to  a  like  change 
of  more  restricted  seat.  It 
is  only  by  toxemic  influ* 
ences  or  degeneration  that 
structures  of  common  func- 
tion are  selected,  as  it  were^ 
for  isolated  disease,  and  it 
is  probable  that  all  degene- 
rations are  often  the  effect 
of  a  toxemia  (see  **  Tabes»" 
ToL  1)9  perhaps  a  chemical 
'^toxine,"  produced  by  organ- 
isms. In  other  and  younger 
subjects  they  seem  to  be  due 
to  deficient  vital  endurance 
of  the  structure,  vaiying  in 
degree  so  as  to  be  manifested  yiq.  101.— A,  part  of  rfith  nnclmis  In  joo- 
at  birth  or  not  until  adult  greMire  ophthalmoplegia;  B,  oalla  of  lbs 
y»  normal  nucleua,  for  companion. 

But  in  all  degenerations  destruction  begins  as  slight  and  slow 
changes  in  nutrition,  doubtiess  sometimes  capable  of  recovery,  as 
when  internal  palsy  passes  away  after  it  has  lasted  for  many  months, 
and  perhaps  for  more  than  a  year.  I  have  known  the  light-reflex  to 
return,  in  stationary  tabes,  after  it  had  been  lost  for  at  least  two 
years,  and  the  remarkable  case  of  internal  ophthalmoplegia  recorded 
by  Eales  (see  p.  185)  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  sucb  a  palsy, 
limited  and  complete,  may  pass  away.  Such  recovery  is  especially 
intelligible  if  the  changes  are  due  to  a  toxemia. 

InfanHle  oeulo-faeial  palsy  is  a  rare  variety  of  the  chronic  form, 
which  may  be  congenital,  or  begin  at  some  period  of  childhood,  rarely 
in  early  adult  life.  Palsy  of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  all  or 
many,  is  very  commonly  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  face,  some- 
times chiefly  of  the  zygomatics.  Ptosis  is  common,  but  the  internal 
muscles  do  not  suffer.  It  usually  becomes  stationary,  and  remains  so 
through  life.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  its  causation,  but  its 
history  suggests  defective  vital  endurance  in  the  nuclear  structures.* 

Sudden  Nuclear  Foley. — The  vascular  lesion  which  causes  sudden 
palsy,  and  the  onset  of  which  is  survived,  is  usually  obstruction  of  the* 

•  MobioB  (1892)  hat  collected  forty-four  caset  ('  Munch,  med.  Wochensclir.'). 
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ftrterial  brandies  wbicb  tbe  basilar  giYes  to  ibis  pari.  The  obst  mo- 
tion is  usually  bilateral,  because  disease  in  the  wall  of  the  basilar, 
whether  atheroma  or  syphilitic,  affects  the  branches  given  off  at  the 
spot  on  each  side.  Hence  small  foci  of  softening  are  often  found  in  each 
third  nucleus.  The  same  conditions  determine  the  bilateral  character 
of  the  lesion  and  symptoms  in  the  rare  cases  of  embolic  obstruction. 
But  the  lesions  are  irregular  in  distribution,  and  the  symptoms 
nnsymmetrical  as  a  rule,  and  even  partial,  different  parts  of  the 
nuclei  being  supplied  by  different  branches,  according  to  Heubner. 
This  irregularity  is  a  difference  from  the  chronic  form,  while  other 
distinctions  are  furnished  not  only  by  the  onset,  but  by  the  tendency 
to  improTement  which  they,  and  all  similar  lesions,  present,  and  by  the 
occasional  association  of  hemiplegia,  usually  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  greater  eye-palsy.  Hsemorrhage,  when  it  occurs,  is  apt  to  spread, 
and  although  there  may  be  definite  ocular  palsy  at  the  onset,  the 
duration  of  life  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  hours.  Only  in  rare  cases 
has  recovery  followed  irritant  apoplexy,  that  has  made  haemorrhage 
probable.*  An  instructive  example  of  the  embolic  form  is  recorded 
by  Allen  Starr.f  A  man  with  heart  disease  had  sudden  giddiness 
and  double  vision,  followed  by  somnolence,  unequal  pupils,  paralysis 
of  the  right  inferior  and  internal  recti,  and  the  left  inferior  and 
superior  recti  In  eight  days  the  pupils  were  equal,  and  the  internal 
rectus  normal;  the  other  muscles  remained  paralysed  at  the  end  of 
a  year. 

An  example  of  a  much  slighter  lesion,  probably  due  to  syphililic 
vascular  disease,  and  characteristic  in  its  course  and  irregularity,  was 
that  of  a  man  who,  one  day,  suddenly  found  both  upper  lids  drooping, 
and  then  that  both  eyes  deviated  outwards,  and  could  not  be  moved. 
In  a  few  days  he  could  move  the  right  eye  fairly  well,  but  six  months 
later  he  presented  complete  internal  ophthalmoplegia  in  both  eyes, 
with,  in  the  left,  slight  ptosis  and  complete  palsy  of  the  other 
muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  but  not  of  the  external  rectus, 
and  the  superior  oblique  possessed  a  little  power. 

Acute  and  tubaeute  nuclear  paiUy  includes  the  cases  which  reach 
their  height  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  an  onset  that  suggests  one 
of  two  morbid  processes — inflammation,  or  the  action  on  the  centre  of 
some  poison  circulating  in  the  blood,  to  which,  indeed,  actual  inflam- 
mation may  sometimes  be  due.  But  such  a  poison  may  abolish 
function  without  causing  visible  changes ;  hence  the  name  proposed 
by  Wernicke {  and  widely  used,  ''polio-encephalitis  superior,"  is  not 
always  correct.  Even  the  less  objectionable  "acute  nuclear  palsy'* 
may  prove  to  be  sometimes  inaccurate,  sinoe  the  symptoms  may  be 

•  See  Stnrgre,  •  Trann.  Oph.  Soc.,'  voL  I. 

t  « Journ.  Nerv.  and  Ment«l  Dw.,'  1888. 

{  Who  first  Accurately  distinguished  this  form  (' Gtehiriikrankheiten,*  0,  233)* 
It  was  also  well  described  by  Thousen  (<  Arch,  f .  Psych.,'  1888).  Good  descrip- 
tioDS  have  been  given  by  Mauthner  ('  Vortr&ge'). 
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dne  to  peripheral  nenritis  and  not  to  nuclear  disease.  Hitherto, 
however,  most  post-mortem  examinations  have  shown  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  the  nuclei  beneath  the  corpora  qnadrigemina,  soften* 
ing»  minute  extravasations,  &c.  Thus  in  two  cases  of  external  palsj, 
complete  except  that  the  levator  escaped,  Thomsen  found  great 
hjpersBmia  of  the  nuclei,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  (and  of  the  hjpo. 
glossal),  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve-elements.  But  the 
malady  is  rare,  pathological  observations  are  very  few,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  form  ia  therefore  meagre.  Of  three 
cases  described  by  Wernicke,  one  followed  poisoning  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  other  two  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism.  Injury 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  occasional  cause. 

Eye-symptoms  usually  exist  alone,  the  combination  with  bulbar 
palsy  being  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  chronic  form.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  acute  imperfect  bulbar  palsy  has  spread  to  the  upi>er 
part  of  the  face,  and  then  to  the  eye  muscles,  a  form  that  has  been 
termed  **  ascending  inferior  polio-encephalitis." 

In  the  usual  form  of  acute  nuclear  palsy  the  eye  muscles  suffer  in 
the  same  irregular  manner  as  in  the  sudden  variety.  It  is  common 
for  the  internal  muscles  to  escape :  the  levator  may  or  may  not  be 
involved.  In  fatal  cases  the  motor  influence  spreads,  becomes  extensive, 
both  in  the  centres  of  other  nerves  and  in  the  cortex,  and  the  cere- 
bral functions  suffer  so  widely  as  to  cause  death  in  one  or  two  weeks. 
In  the  cases  that  survive  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  ocular 
palsy,  which  may  be  considerable,  so  that  there  is  only  slight  residual 
impairment,  or  considerable  palsy  ia  limited  to  one  eye.  This  is 
explained  by  the  random  character  of  inflammatoiy  damage. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  lesion  is  limited  to  the  grey  matter  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  chief  eye  symptom  appears  to  be  a  loss 
of  certain  conjugate  movements,  especially  of  that  upwards.  But 
acute  lesions  usually  produce  other  effects  which  mask  those  in  the 
ocular  muscles. 

Peripheral  Ophthalmoplegia, — Palsy  of  the  muscles  of  both  eyes, 
resembling  the  nuclear  form,  may  be  due  to  peripheral  neuritis.  How 
relatively  frequent  this  form  ia  we  cannot  say,  since  the  chief  cause 
of  peripheral  neuritis,  alcoholism,  may  also  cause  inflammation  of  the 
nucleL  Neuritis  may  be  suspected  when  many  other  nerves  suffer  at 
the  same  time,  or  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis  co-exists  in  the  limbs,* 
although  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  proof,  since  alcohol  may 
affect  the  nuclei.  A  case  of  neuritic  ophthalmoplegia,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  typical,  is  that  of  a  man  of  sixty-two  in  whom  all  the  eye 
muscles  became  weak  as  well  as  the  levator  palpebro.  The  fifth 
nerve  suffered,  swallowing  became  difficult,  and  death  followed. 
The  ocular  nuclei  were  normal,  but  there  was  wide- spread  peripheral 
neuritis  of  both  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  f 

•  Suckling,  '  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1888» 
t  Meyer,  'Near.  Cent./  188S. 
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Otheb  Fobms  of  Ptosis. — Beflex  PtoM. — In  very  rare  cases  irrita- 
tiou  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  been  obsenred  to  cause  transient  drooping 
of  the  eyelid,  which  mast  be  referred  to  inhibition  of  the  centre  for 
the  muscle.  A  physiological  connection  doubtless  underlies  this  effect ; 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids  frequently  results  from  irritation  of  the 
fit'ih  nerye ;  for  closure  of  the  lids  there  is  always  relaxation  of  the 
levator  (as  is  shown  by  the  slight  amount  of  orbicular  contraction 
^'hicb  will  suffice),  and  hence  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  relaxation  of  the  levator.  Beflex  ptosis  has  been  observed  to 
fillow  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  no  doubt  from  the  irritation  of  the 
fibres  by  the  section  (Longet).  It  may  result  from  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  as  the  following  case  shows.  An  upper  ri  gh t  molar,  decayed  and 
causing  much  pain,  was  extracted  from  a  woman  aged  fifty.five.  The 
tooth  was  firm,  and  the  patient  had  no  ansBsthetic.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards right-sided  ptosis  existed,  varied  by  occasional  attacks  of  clonic 
spasm  iu  the  levator,  each  lasting  a  few  seconds.  Both  symptoms 
continued,  in  slighter  degree,  on  the  following  day,  and  gradually 
improved,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  eyelid  by  the  fifth  day  was 
natuiaL  On  the  sixth  day  there  was  some  pain  referred  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  this  soon  passed  off,  and  there  was  no 
recurrence  of  nervous  symptoms.* 

Ptosis  from  Paralym  of  the  Sympathetic. — ^The  unstriated  muscular 
fibres  (fibres  of  Muller),  which  exist  in  the  fascia  of  the  orbit,  and  are 
innervated  from  the  sympathetic,  act  indirectly  on  the  tarsal  cartilages 
by  the  connection  of  these  with'  the  fascia.  They  probably  aid  to  a 
slight  extent  in  maintaining  the  upper  lid  in  its  normal  position. 
When  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  paralysed,  the  upper  lid  on  that 
side  is  a  little  lower  than  on  the  other.  Its  movements  are  unimpaired. 
Ptosis  from  this  cause  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  other 
symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  such  as  contraction  of 
tiie  pupil,  and  sometimes  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  surface  or 
altered  secretion  of  sweat. 

Congenital  pioeie^  not  due  to  malfonnation  of  the  lid,  is  usually 
bilateral  and  ^lartiaL  It  is  generally  associated  with  defective  power 
of  elevation  of  the  globes,  and  is  probably  due  to  a  congenital  central 
defect.  In  one  case  there  was  also  a  defect  in  the  outward  move* 
ment  of  the  eye,  associated  with  an  inward  movement  of  the  other, 
but  absent  when  the  eje  was  moved  alone.  Oongenital  ptosis  may  be 
hereditary,  and  is  probably  allied  to  the  more  extensive  infantile  nudear 
palsy  already  described.  Slight  double  |>tosis  sometimes  runs  in 
families,  and  may  (as  I  have  seen)  affect  chiefly  the  female  members, 
sometimes  coming  on  after  puberty,  and  occasionally  after  middle 
life.  The  characteristic  over-action  of  the  frontal  muscles  causes  the 
anxious  aspect  already  mentioned,  and  this  may  actually  be  more 
conspicuous  than  the  slight  drooping  of  the  lids  to  which  it  is  secon* 
dary. 

*  Commanicated  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Gooding,  by  whom  the  caae  was  observed* 
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jellied  to  this  is  a  form  whicli  majle  termed  morning  piostM. 
Daring  sleep  the  levator  is  relaxed,  to  permit  closure  of  the  eyes  bj 
a  gentle  oontraction  of  the  palpebral  orbicularis.  Manj  sound 
sleepers  find  a  difficulty  in  opening  the  eyes  on  being  first  roused. 
In  weaklj  women  this  difficulty  is  sometimes  increased ;  after  wakings 
it  may  be  impossible  for  them  to  raise  the 
eyelids  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  thirty  minutes. 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  they  hare  no  dif* 
ficulty.  This  condition  is  usually  recovered 
from. 

Hytteriedl  pUm$  is  occasionally  met  with, 
single  or  double.    It  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  slight  spasm  in  the  orbicularis ;  this  can 
readily  be  proved  by  making  the  patient  look 
upwards,  when  the  spasm  of  the  orbicularis 
becomes  much  greater  to  prevent  the  lid  from 
moving  with  the  eyebalL  When  double*  (Fig. 
102)  both  eyelids  droop,  and  the  patient  puts    «_       aq      w    ^jt,^ 
her  head  back  when  she  is  told  to  look  up.       ^iJ^x^^^^^^ 
If  the  head  is  held  in  the  attempt  to  look       sotion  of  frontaUs. 
up,   both  orbiculares  contract,  and   prevent 

the  lids  rising.  This  oontraction  of  the  orbiculares  proves  that  there 
is  no  true  paralysis  of  the  levators.  There  is  sometimes  over-action 
of  the  f rontales  associated  with  the  ptosis,  as  if  from  a  struggle  to 
overcome  the  contraction  of  the  orbiculares. 

Tbsathint. — ^The  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  that  of  the  morbid  process  that 
causes  them,  and  this  is  described  elsewhere.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  mention  those  measures  that  the  special  effect  of  the  disease 
renders  necessary.  Whenever  the  onset  is  acute  or  subacute,  or  if 
other  symptoms  suggest  inflammation,  ()ounter-irritation  should  bo 
employed.  A  blister  may  be  placed  behind  the  ear  or  at  the  occiput 
when  the  disease  is  probably  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  on  the  temple 
if  it  is  in  the  orbit  The  blister  is  often  followed  by  a  strikmg 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  affected  muscle.  In  acute  rheumatio 
cases  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  orbit,  forehead,  and 
temple,  frequently  repeated.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temple^ 
at  the  onset  if  the  patient's  general  condition  does  not  contra-indicate 
their  use.  In  syphilitic  cases  appropriate  remedies  should  be  freely 
employed.  In  most  cases  of  local  neuritis,  indeed,  whether  syphilitic 
or  not,  mercury  is  probably  the  most  efficient  agent  we  possess.  De- 
fective general  health  must  be  corrected  by  tonics,  of  which  iron  and 
strychnia  are  the  most  usef  uL 

*  A  case  it  recorded  by  Debove  ('  ^  Seraaine  m^cale,'  1890)  of  paralyrii  of 
both  third  nervee  with  doable  divergent  strabismiie,  aaid  to  b^  hysterical.  The 
tondition  came  on  after  an  accideni. 
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For  nuclear  palsj,  in  sypliilitio  subjects,  mercury  and  iodide  liare 
seemed  useful  only  when  the  onset  was  acute  or  subacute.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  some  instances  these  drugs  have  cured  tbe  patient,  but 
in  other  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  improTcment  has  been  more 
than  the  tendency  to  recoverj  which  usually  follows  an  acute  process 
that  has  spent  its  force.  In  cases  that  are  chronic  from  the  beginning 
this  treatment  is  as  powerless  as  it  commonly  is  in  locomotor  atazy^ 
and  the  most  effective  measures  are  those  suited  to  primary  nerve  de- 
generations elsewhere — arsenic,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  small  tonic 
doses  of  mercury  in  syphilitic  patients.  Strychnine  may  be  given 
with  advantage  by  hypodermic  injection,  as  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  (see  vol.  i,  p.  497).  Such  treatment  as  is  here  suggested 
appeared  distinctly  beneficial  in  one  case,  the  sequel  of  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  instructive.  A  gentleman  aged  forty,  who  had  probably 
not  had  syphilis,  presented  entire  loss  of  the  reflex  action  of  each  iris, 
with  large  pupils ;  accommodation  was  normal,  and  the  iris  contracted 
with  it.  There  was  also  slight  double  ptosis,  weakness  of  both  inteiw 
nal,  of  the  left  superior,  and  of  the  right  inferior  recti,  and  great 
diminution  in  the  right  knee-jerk,  all  of  gradual  onset  and  from  six 
to  eighteen  months'  duration.  At  the  end  of  a  three  mouths'  treat- 
ment the  external  ocular  muscles  had  become  normal,  although  the 
reflex  action  was  still  lost,  and  the  right  knee-jerk  had  increased  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  left.  He  continued  without  relapse  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  then  suddenly  presented  the  acute  mental  derangement 
of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  from  which  he  quickly  died.  But 
we  do  not  yet  possess  the  means  of  combating  with  success  the  toxsemio 
influences  that  are  probably  the  most  frequent  cause. 

Becorded  cases  of  the  recurrent  or  periodical  palsy  do  not  show 
that  any  treatment  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  attacks.  Early 
oounter-irritation  probably  affords  most  prospect  of  modifying  their 
course,  and  tonic  treatment  may  be  adopted  before  an  expected  attack. 
In  cases  in  which  the  attacks  recur  frequently,  the  treatment  adopted 
should  be  that  for  migraine. 

Direct  Treatment — Electricity  has  been  recommended  and  em* 
ployed  in  the  treatment  of  these  paralyses,  but  its  influence  is  not 
great.  Direct  application  to  the  affected  muscle  is  scarcely  practi- 
cable. It  has,  indeed,  been  carried  out  by  a  very  small  electrode, 
or  by  a  wet  camel-hair  brush  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  conducting 
wire.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  conjunctiva  renders  the 
application  most  painful,  and  although  the  pain  may  be  lessened  by 
cocain,  the  application  of  a  voltaic  current,  sufficiently  strong  to 
stimulate  the  muscle,  in  such  proximity  to  the  retina  and  on  such  a 
delicate  structure  as  the  conjunctiva,  is  scarcely  safe.  In  most  ocular 
palsies  the  muscles  do  not  respond  to  faradisation.  The  voltaio 
current  may  be  applied  through  the.  eyelid,  in  the  case  of  a  superior 
or  inferior  muscle,'the  eye  being  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
considerable  diffusive  power  of  this  current  makes  it  probable  that  the 
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electricity  would  reacli  the  muscle,  althougb  even  tbns  a  current  cau* 
not  be  saf elj  used  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  evidence  of  stimu* 
lation.  The  application  of  a  faradic  curreut  through  the  eyelid  if 
useless,  eyen  if  tiie  muscle  would  respond  to  it,  because  a  thin  layer 
of  contractile  muscle  prevents  any  stimulation  of  the  subjacent  tisisuea. 
For  these  reasons,  most  authorities  are  agreed  in  deprecating  any 
direct  application.  A  method  of  indirect  electrisation  has  been  re- 
oom mended  (by  Benedikt  and  others)  which  consists  in  placing  one 
pole  (anode)  on  the  forehead,  the  other  (kathode)  on  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  near  the  affected  muscle.  If  the  faradic  current  is  em« 
ployed,  the  orbital  pole  is  kept  still ;  if  the  voltaic  current  is  used« 
this  pole  is  sttoked  along  the  skin,  or  the  circuit  is  alternately  made 
and  broken  by  an  interrupter.  A  slight  increase  of  power  in  the 
muscle  may  be  obsenred  after  the  current  has  been  so  applied  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  it  quickly  passes  off,  and  in  cases  free  from  sources 
of  fallacy  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  permanent  effect.  It 
IB  true  that  works  on  electro-therapeutics  contain  cases  in  which  im* 
provement  or  cure  was  ascribed  to  this  agent,  but  in  most  instances 
the  authors  have  ignored  the  tendency  to  spontaneous  improvement 
in  recent  cases,  and  the  influence  of  drugs,  as  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  were  given  at  the  same  time  in  many  instances. 

The  diplopia  due  to  partial  paralysis  of  a  muscle  may  be  removed 
by  the  use  of  a  prism.  One  strong  enough  to  completely  fuse  the 
images  is  undesirable,  because  it  tends  to  prevent  the  strengthening 
influence  of  effort.  A  weak  prism,  strong  enough  so  to  approximate 
the  images  as  to  permit  their  fusion  by  muscular  action,  sometimes 
does  good.  It  may  be  used  for  an  hour  daily  as  a  gymnastic  exercise. 
The  giddiness  due  to  erroneous  projection  can  only  be  removed  by 
putting  the  eye  out  of  action  by  an  opaque  glass ;  this  glass  may  be 
in  a  pair  of  spectacles,  the  other  glass  being  merely  tinted;  the 
opacity  is  then  inconspicuous  to  an  observer.  But  this  has  the  same 
disadvantage  of  withdrawing  the  stimulus  of  exertion.  An  opaque 
glass  over  the  sound  eye  is  useless  for  the  vertigo,  and  increases  the 
amount  of  the  secondary  deviation. 

Operative  interference  can  do  little  in  cases  of  ocular  palsy.  The 
only  condition  in  which  it  is  admissible  is  that  in  which  antagonistic 
oontracture  has  been  developed,  and  the  paralysed  muscle  has  re* 
gained  power,  but  cannot  overcome  the  opposing  contracture.  In  such 
a  case  the  tendon  of  the  contractured  muscle  may  be  divided  without 
disturbing  its  other  connections ;  it  forms  a  fresh  attachment  a  few 
millimetres  further  back,  and  the  result  on  the  movement  of  the  eye 
is  often  very  satisfactory. 

The  treatment  of  paralytic  ptons  is  that  of  disease  of  the  third 
nerve.  The  muscle  itself  is  not  accessible  to  electrical  stimulation. 
In  the  double  ptosis  of  nervous  debility,  nervine  tonics,  quinine  and 
strychnia,  are  useful,  and  their  influence  is  fiided  by  lo(nil  treatment, 
which  stimulates  the  flf th  nerve,  and  so  produces  a  reflex  action  on 
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the  centre  of  the  levator.  Electricity  may  be  used,  either  the  voltalo 
or  induced  current  applied  to  the  skin  about  the  orbit,  but  a  stimu- 
lating liniment  which  stings  the  skin  (as  chloroform  liniment  on 
spongiopiiine)  usually  answers  as  welL  The  morning  ptosia  can 
always  be  quickly  relieved  in  this  manner.  The  hysterical  form  ia 
often  a  very  obstinate  affection.  Blisters  to  the  temple,  faiadism* 
and  (in  the  unilateral  form)  tying  np  the  other  eye^  are  the  most 
efficient  meamf^  and  usually  in  time  remoye  the  symptoDUk 


Spasu  o7  the  Oculab  Musclbs. 

The  Tarieties  of  spasm  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  numerom,  but 
only  a  few  are  of  medical  significance.  Two  classes  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  mere  mention.  (1)  Those  that  are  connected  with  disorder  of 
the  ocular  visual  process,  as  the  convergent  strabismus  of  hyperme- 
tropia,  the  divergence  of  myopia,  the  adaptive  deviation  that  ocoors 
when  there  is  partial  opacity  of  the  media,  and  the  irregular  position 
that  often  accompanies  absence  of  sight.  (2)  The  secondary  deviation 
in  one  eye»  consequent  on  palsy  of  a  muscle  of  the  other  eye,  and  the 
antagonistio  oontraqtnre  in  the  same  eye.  The  second  class  has  been 
already  described ;  those  of  the  first  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  Of  the  remaining  forms,  one  of  great  importance — ^nys- 
tagmus— ^will  be  separately  described.  The  remainder  may  be  grouped 
into  five  classes. 

(1)  AsBoeiaUd  $p<um  from  eetdral  diieate  is  not  uncommon.  Its 
character  depends  on  the  position  of  its  cause :  both  eyes  are  affected 
in  disease  of  the  hemispheres;  one  ^e  only  in  some  cases  where 
the  lesion  is  in  the  nuclei  or  the  eye  muscles.  In  a  paralysing  lesion 
of  one  hemisphere  the  eyes  deviate  towards  the  diseased  side,  but  the 
deviation  is  merely  due  to  the  unopposed  influence  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere.  An  irritating  lesion  of  one  hemisphere  causes  conjugate 
deviation  towards  the  opposite  side,  the  result  of  spasm ;  this  occurs 
also  at  the  onset  of  unilateral  convulsions,  and  is  often  associated  with 
muscular  rigidity  of  the  limbs  on  the  side  towards  which  the  eyes  are 
directed.  In  one  interesting  case,  deviation  to  the  right  was,  during 
four  months,  a  persistent  symptom  of  a  depressed  fracture  below  the 
left  parietal  eminence,  and  it  ceased  when  the  depressed  bone  was 
raised  by  trephining.* 

Since  a  lesion  in  one  side  of  the  pons  causes  a  loss  of  the  conjugate 
movement  towards  the  side  of  the  lesion,  the  muscles  being  excited 
from  structures  in  this  position  (see  p.  186),  irritating  disease  may 

*  Thompton,  'Bratn,'  April,  1883,  p.  99.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  fracture  waa 
behind  the  region  in  which  experiment  placet  the  centres  for  the  lateral  movement, 
which  is  in  front  of  the  central  convolutions  (see  p.  13).  Bat  the  stmotnrsa  thai 
overact  are  often  only  neiir  a  primary  lesion,  the  inflaence  of  which  b  aiarted  oo 
the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  only  in  one  direction. 
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be  expected  to  canae  spasmodic  deyiation  towards  tbat  side.  But 
such  spasm  is  seldom  observed,  appareDtlj  because  the  structures  cou- 
cemed  are  readily  damaged  and  rendered  inactiye.  An  acute  lesion 
which  causes  the  conjugate  paralysis  may*  howeyer»  produce  a  dis- 
tinctly spasmodic  deviation  towards  the  opposite  side,  probably  by 
an  indirect  influence  on  the  corresponding  centre  of  the  other  side  of 
the  pons.*  Between  the  two  there  must  be  a  close  functional  relatiout 
indispensable  for  their  normal  action,  and  throwing  light  on  many 
phenomena  of  disease  (see  ''Nystagmus/'  p.  209). 

(2)  Irregular  sjxum  from  brain  dUeate, — ^In  irritating  diseases  of 
the  base  of  the  brain,  espedaily  in  meningitis,  spasm  occurs  in  one  or 
more  of  the  ocular  muscles,  causing  slight  irregular  deviation  of  the 
Tisual  axes,  comparable  to  the  variable  rigidity  that  occurs  in  the 
limbs,  and  may  change  in  seat  and  degree  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
probably  due  to  irritation  of  the  motor  nerve*trunks.  Oare  must  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  for  spasm  the  deviation  from  loss  of  power  which 
is  so  common  from  the  same  cause.  In  spasm  there  is  deviation  when 
the  eyes  are  at  rest  in  the  mid-position ;  in  recent  paralysis  there  ia 
not.  It  must  be  remembered  that  paralysis  and  spasm  are  often  con- 
joined.    Such  irregular  spasm  is  generally  tonic. 

Slight  irregular  spasm  of  the  ocular  muscles  sometimes  oeeurs  in 
chorea.  It  is  rarely  sufficient  to  be  seen,  but  causes  transient  diplopia^ 
which  may  be  thought  to  indicate  organic  brain  disease  if  the  depend* 
ence  on  chorea  is  not  known.  If  patients  are  questioned  on  the 
point,  this  diplopia  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  rare. 

(8)  Chronic  $pa$m  in  individual  mu8cle$  ia  extremely  rare  apart 
from  the  secondary  deviation  already  mentioned.  In  the  best-marked 
cases  the  spasm  has  not  been  continuous,  but  has  occurred  on  certain 
movements  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  associated  with  pain.  Thus,  of 
two  cases  recorded  by  Hock,t  in  one,  as  soon  as  an  object  was  moyed 
to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  spasmodic  contraction  occurred  in  the 
right  internal  rectus  (with  great  pain),  bringing  the  eye  into  extreme 
adduction,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  was  moved  to  the  left  beyond  the 
middle  line  the  spasm  relaxed,  and  the  right  eye  moyed  outwards  into 
the  fixing  position.  In  the  other  case  there  was  slight  weakness  of 
the  right  internal  rectus,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  was  moyed  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  spasm  in  the  left  external  rectus  moved  the 
eye  into  extreme  abduction.  The  spasm  thus  affected  the  muscle 
that  would  be  the  seat  of  secondary  deyiation,  but  was  distinguished 
from  this  by  its  extreme  degree.  This  case  is  interesting  because 
the  spasm  occurred  with  slight  left  hemiplegia,  and,  from  some 
accompanying  disturbance  of  taste,  may  have  been  due  to  disease  in 

*  At  in  a  e&M%  I  have  recorded  of  acuta  aiueniia  of  the  right  half  of  the  pons 
(dne  to  arterial  obttraction)  which  caused  deviation  of  the  eyee  to  the  left.  It  waa 
hicreaBcd  from  time  to  time,  with  violent  nystagmus  ('Tnma.'Ophtli.  Boo.,'  1884^ 
p.  808). 

t  *  Wiener  Klhiik,'  April.  1876,  p.  118. 
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the  upper  part  of  tLe  pons.  Sometimes  two  muscles  acting  together 
are  involved  in  the  spasm,  as,  in  one  case,  the  superior  oblique  and 
inferior  rectus,  which  are  normally  associated  (Stilling). 

(4)  HyHericcd  Spotm, — In  hjriterical  fits  the  eyes  are  usually 
directed  either  upwards  and  to  one  side,  often  so  as  to  almost  entirely 
conceal  the  cornea,  or  thej  are  direcied  inwards  in  strong  conver- 
gence— ^a  common  symptom.  They  never  diverge  as  they  do  in 
organic  di^iease.  Sometimes  the  conyergence  persists  during  the 
intervals,  and  is  then  usually  associated  with  spasm  of  accommo- 
dation. 

(5)  Faroxyamal  Spasm. — In  convulsiye  attacks  in  which  the  con* 
Tulsion  is  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  the  eyes  constantly  deviate  (with 
the  head)  towards  the  side  most  convulsed,  and  if  the  second  side  is 
affected  in  greater  degree  after  the  firsts  the  eyes  subsequently  deviate 
towards  that  side.  When  the  fit  is  oyer  there  may  also  be  a  deviation 
from  the  side  most  convulsed,  accompanying  the  transient  weakness 
common  in  that  side.  Such  spasm  is  seldom  unilateral,  but  during 
brief  attacks  of  clonic  torticollis  (in  a  child  of  eleven  months)  drawing 
the  head  to  the  right,  there  was  strong  deviation  of  the  left  eye  in  the 
same  direction.  A  single  muscle  may  be  the  seat  of  brief  spasm, 
resembling  in  miniature  an  epileptoid  seizure,  and  sometimes  attended 
with  transient  obscuration  of  consciousness.  During  the  attack  there 
is  diplopia,  and  often  giddiness  from  the  erroneous  projection.  Clonio 
spasm  in  the  orbicularis  may  occur  at  the  same  time.  Such  attacks, 
for  instance,  occurred  in  a  man  aged  forty-seven ;  there  was  very  slight 
permanent  defect  of  power  in  the  left  external  and  both  internal 
xectL  Occasionally,  without  any  exciting  movement  of  the  eye^ 
tonic  spasm  in  the  external  rectus  would  draw  the  left  eye  strongly 
outwards  for  about  thirty  seconds.  During  this  time  there  was  con- 
stant winking  with  both  eyelids,  which  seemed  to  the  patient  to  be 
due  to  an  effort  to  get  the  eye  right,  but  could  not  be  prevented.  The 
deviation  suddenly  ceased,  but  for  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  left 
eyelid  was  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  other,  and  then 
both  were  alike.  There  was  no  history  of  venereal  disease,  and  syphilis 
was  for  other  reasons  very  improbable. 

Another  patient,  aged  thirty-six,  also  without  histoiy  of  syphilis, 
suffered  from  frequent  attacks  (lasting  only  a  few  seconds),  two  of 
which  I  witnessed.  There  was  a  sudden  sensation  of  heat,  spreading 
from  the  left  inner  canthus  and  extending  over  the  eye  and  temple, 
accompanied  with  impairment  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  varying  from  slight 
dimness  to  absolute  loss  of  sight,  and  with  abduction  of  the  left  eye 
from  mid-position  to  about  halfway  to  the  outer  canthus,  the  right 
eye  being  still.  If  walking,  he  deviated  to  the  left  during  the  attack, 
probably  from  erroneous  projection  of  the  left  field.  In  the  intervals, 
movements  of  the  eyes  were  perfectly  normal.  The  attacks  consisted 
of  tonic  and  then  clonic  spasm,  and  resembled  perfectly  miniature 
epileptic  convulsions.     Some  years  later  this  spasm  had  ceased,  but 
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the  patient  presented  complete  internal  and  partial  external  ophtbal- 
moplegiay  clearlj  due  to  nuclear  degeneration. 

NysTAaMTrs. — Bhythmical  movements  of  the  eyes,  involuntarj, 
freqaeot,  usuallj  bilateral  and  similar  in  each  eye,  produced  bj 
altematiug  contractions  in  opposing  muscles,  are  termed  ''nystag* 
mus."  Two  forms  must  be  distinguished :  (a)  that  in  which  slight 
movement  is  associated  with  weakness  of  the  muscles,  and  occurs  only 
when  the  weak  muscles  are  put  in  action;  (fi)  that  in  which  the 
movement  goes  on  continuously  in  all  positions  or  only  in  some,  with 
or  without  loss  of  power,  but  more  than  the  mere  tremor  of  weakness. 
Only  the  second  form  is  here  considered.  Among  its  causes  the  fol« 
lowing  are  the  chief : 

(1)  Local  affections  of  the  eyes  which  interfere  with  sights  but  have 
no  other  character  in  common, — opacities  of  cornea  or  lens,  and  inflam- 
mations  or  degenerations  of  retina  and  choroid.  It  scarcely  ever  results 
from  simple  errors  of  refraction,  however  considerable.  These  eye  dis* 
eases  cause  nystagmus  chiefly  when  they  occur  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood.  Nevertheless  it  is  doubtful  whether  nystagmus  results 
from  blindness  which  is  actually  congenital,  although  slow  rolling 
movements  of  the  eyes  are  observed  in  such  cases.  In  adult  life 
ocular  disease  alone  rarely  causes  nystagmus,  but  it  certainly  aids  the 
development  of  nystagmus  due  to  other  causes. 

(2)  In  albinism  this  condition  is  very  common. 

(8)  It  occurs  in  miners,  chiefly  in  those  who  work  in  ooal-mines, 
and  who  use  the  pick  in  a  stooping  or  lying  posture,  in  which  the 
eyes  are  habitually  turned  to  one  side.  It  is  also  far  more  frequent 
where  the  dim  safety-lamp  is  used  than  in  mines  which  can  be 
worked  with  brighter  naked  lights.  This  form  has  been  admirably 
investigated  and  elucidated  by  Snell. 

(4)  It  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  most  varied 
seat  and  character,  especially  in  degenerative  affections  of  most  forms, 
but  sometimes  accompanies  the  chronic  stage  of  acute  maladies,  such 
as  disseminated  myelitis.  It  is  usually  conspicuous  in  insular  sclerosis 
and  also  in  hereditary  ataxy,  but  not  in  ordinary  locomotor  ataxy. 
In  other  diseases  attended  with  tremor  it  is  rare.  In  paralysis 
agitana  it  is  never  met  with— a  curious  fact,  considering  how  closely 
the  alternating  movement  of  nystagmus  resembles  that  of  shaking 
palsy.  It  occurs  in  many  diseases  of  the  brain,  diffuse  and  focal ; 
meningitis,  meningeal  hemorrhage^  thromboses  in  sinuses,  and  in 
cases  of  tumour,  hemorrhage,  and  softening  in  various  situations.  It 
is  common  in  tumours  of  the  cerebellum,  but  the  most  intense 
nystagmus  I  have  seen  was  due  to  a  tumour  in  the  right  optic 
thalamus.  I  have  also  known  it  to  occur  in  disease  of  one  side  of  the 
pons  (arterial  occlusion  causing  local  anemia,  fatal  before  softening 
could  occur)  ;  the  quick  movement  was  from  the  side  of  the  lesion, 
and  there  was  associated  palsy  of  the  lateral  movement  towards  the 
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diseased  Bide.  In  an  analogous  case,  seen  only  during  life,  a  chronic 
lesion,  evidently  on  tbe  right  side  of  the  pons,  caused  partial  palsj  of 
the  right  fifth  nerve,*  and  loss  of  the  movement  of  both  eyes  to  the 
right.  Ad  attempted  movement  to  the  right  produced  no  nystagmus, 
but  when  the  eyes  were  moved  to  the  left  this  at  once  set  in,  the 
quick  motion  being  in  that  direction.  Nystagmus  often  occurs  ia 
cases  of  degenerative  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  in  which 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  focal  lesion. 

The  movement  is  usually  bilateral ;  very  rarely  it  affects  one  eye 
only.  Horizontal  (lateral)  movement  is  the  most  common  ;  next  a 
rotatory  motion;  vertical  movement  when  the  eyes  are  directed 
upwards  will  be  found  far  from  rare,  if  looked  for,  but  is  seldom 
continuous  when  the  eyes  are  at  rest ;  one-sided  nystagmus  has  been 
said  to  be  generally  vertical.  Botatory  nystagmus  may  occur  only 
when  the  eyes  are  moved  in  a  certain  direction.  Its  character  may 
show  clearly  its  sources ;  e.  g.  in  one  case  the  quick  movements  were 
manifestly  due  to  the  superior  oblique.  I  have  once  seen  the  motion 
limited  to  the  internal  recti  and  the  mid-position,  ceasing,  or  almost 
oeasing,  on  lateral  movements.  It  was  a  case  of  tumour  of  the  right 
optic  thalamus,  which  might  have  pressed  on  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  It  probably  did  so,  since  the  upward  movement  and  right 
External  rectus  were  enfeebled.  The  extent  of  the  movement  in 
nystagmus  varies  from  one  to  ten  millimetres ;  from  two  to  four  milli- 
metres is  the  common  range.  Occasionallyt  when  it  is  too  slight  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  it  may  be  observed  with  the  ophthalmo- 
Mcope  when  the  fundus  is  examined.  The  frequency  is  usually  from 
60  to  200  separate  movements  (i.  0.  in  the  same  direction)  per  minute ; 
rarely  it  is  slower  than  60;  occasionally  it  is  too  frequent  to  be 
counted.  The  rhythm  is  usually  regular ;  in  some  cases  there  are 
slight  variations  in  frequency  from  time  to  time.  If  there  is  slow 
nystagmus  when  the  eyes  are  at  rest,  the  oscillations  often  become 
more  frequent  when  the  eyes  are  moved.  The  alternating  movements 
are  not  equally  quick;  there  is  a  sudden  rapid  movement  in  one 
direction  and  slow  return.  In  describing  nystagmus,  it  is  said  to  be 
to  the  side  towards  which  the  movement  is  most  rapid.  In  many 
continuous  cases  the  quick  movement  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
nystagmus  is  most  energetic  on  voluntary  movement. 

The  symptom  may  be  constant,  or  it  may  occur  only  when  the  eyes 
are  moved  in  a  certain  direction,  sideways,  upwards,  or  downwards. 
In  tbe  second  form  it  is  often  associated  with  weakness  of  the 
muscles,  to  which  it  may  be  due.  Veiy  rarely  there  is  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  head,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  eyes  in  time  and  in 
direction,  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  eye8.t    All  forms 

•  Chiefly  of  the  motor  division,  accompanied  by  flight  paxmlysis  of  all  part*  of 
ihe  right  side  of  the  face,  constant  blinking  of  left  eyelids,  not  of  the  right,  and 
yertigOf  objecUve  and  subjective,  to  the  left. 

f  In  a  case  lately  under  my  care>  with  symptoms  of  cerebellar  tmnonr  sad  Uteml 
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cease  duiing  sleep.  In  cases  that  date  from  infancj  the  patient  is 
never  conscious  of  the  movement,  nor  is  there  any  apparent  moye- 
ment  of  objects ;  in  cases  which  commence  in  later  life  there  some- 
times is  an  apparent  movement  of  objects ;  more  fri^quentlj  there  is 
not.  The  apparent  movement  of  objects  is  generally  in  the  direction 
of  the  quick  movement  of  the  nystagmus.  Barely  there  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  upper  lid  synchronous  with  that  of  the  eye ;  this  associa- 
tion o«;eurs  chiefly  when  the  nystagmus  is  vertical,  but  I  have  seen  it 
once  when  the  movement  was  horizootal.  In  vertical  nystagmus 
there  is  often  a  slight  movement  of  the  lid  communicated  to  it  from 
the  eye,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  actual 
spasm  of  the  lid. 

The  nystagmus  of  miners  presents  considerable  variations  in 
different  cases.  Any  form  of  movement  may  be  met  with,  and  it  may 
occur  in  all  or  only  in  one  position  of  the  eyes.  It  often  occurs  only 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  such  as  the  miner  assumes  in  his  work,  and 
may  cease  when  he  is  upright.* 

The  physiological  pathology  of  nystagmus  is  still  to  a  large  extent 
obscure.  The  perfect  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  movement,  con- 
spicuous in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  indicates  its  central  origin, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  simple  but  inadequate  explanation  which 
ascribes  it  to  muscular  fatigue.  Why  the  steady  tonic  contraction  of 
bealth  should  be  broKcn  into  clonic  contraction  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  say ;  but  the  pbysiological  associations  of  the  ocular  move- 
ments enable  ns  to  understand  something  of  the  influences  that  pro- 
duce it.  We  may  take  as  the  simplest  form  that  in  which  the  move- 
ment is  lateraL  For  lateral  movement  of  the  eyes,  there  is  a  separate 
centre  in  the  pons  on  the  side  towards  which  the  movement  takes 
place.  The  movement  of  lateral  nystagmus,  like  that  of  health, 
must  be  directly  produced  from  this  centre.  Every  normal  movement 
involves  the  activity  of  the  centre,  and  also  a  lessened  action  of  that 
on  the  other  side,  causing  relaxation  of  the  antagonists,  and  this  is 
followed  by  increased  activity,  so  as  to  bring  the  eyes  back  to  the 
middle  line.f  Hence  there  must  be  a  mutual  connection  between  the 
f  tinctional  states  of  the  antagonistic  centres  on  the  two  sides,  and  this 
probably  underlies  the  alternation  of  movement  in  nystagmus.  It  is 
probable  that  the  intermittence  is  due  to  a  derangement  of  their 
function,  necessarily  produced  whenever  the  eyeballs  are  the  seat  of 
spasm.  If  so,  the  oscillations  may  be  neglected  in  considering  th& 
oystagmiis,  the  pharynx  and  larynx  were  the  seat  of  timilar  movement  i  that  in  the 
pharynx  was  horizontal,  towards  the  middle  line ;  in  the  larynx  there  was  a  similar 
lateral  movement  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  rate  of  the  movement  was  the 
Mune  as  in  the  ocnlar  mnsdes,  180  per  minute  (Spencer,  '  Lancet,'  1886,  voL  ii» 
p.  702). 

•  See  Snell,  'lYans.  Oph.  Soc.,'  vol.  iv,  p.  815. 

t  That  mere  elasticity  hrings  the  eyes  back  seems  improhahle  from  what  we  know 
of  the  related  contraction  of  antaj^onists  elsewhere.  Moreover  any  snch  action 
depends  on  moscular  tone,  and  is  absent  in  the  atonic  palsy  of  total  nerve  disease. 

VOL.  11.  14 
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relations  of  tbe  sjmptoin.  Their  origin  constitntes  a  separate  problem 
oommon  to  all  forms,  and  distinct  from  that  of  its  causation. 

The  relations  of  nystagmus  are  eztensiye.  The  nuclear  centres  are 
acted  on  bj  centripetal  impressions  as  well  as  by  the  will.  They  are 
influenced  by  visual  impressions  to  a  degree  which  we  can  only 
discern  indirectly  (since  the  process  does  not  enter  into  the  region  of 
consciousness)  by  considering  how  accurately  and  yet  bow  easily  we 
can  follow  with  tbe  eye  a  swiftly  moving  object.  This  ability  is 
apparently  acquired.  The  newly  bom  child  never  "  fixes  "  an  object* 
never  follows  a  light,  however  brilliant.  Not  until  later  is  there 
established  the  functional  relation  of  the  motor  centres  to  the  visual 
impression,  in  what  is  essentially  a  reflex  process,*  and  for  this  to 
be  normally  developed  it  is  apparently  necessary  that  the  stimulation 
of  the  optic  nerve  should  correspond  to  the  average  degree  and 
character.  Hence  it  is  intelligible  that  if  this  visual  control  is 
partially  but  not  perfectly  established  (in  consequence  of  early 
ocular  disease  lessening  Tision)  the  action  of  the  motor  centr^ 
should  be  abnormal.  Hence,  too,  we  can  understand  that  imperfect 
ocular  guidance  (as  the  bad  light  of  the  safety-lamp)  may  aid  other 
causes  in  developing  derangement  in  later  life.  In  albinism  the 
early  visual  impressions  may  err  on  the  side  of  painful  and  disturbing 
excess,  from  the  absence  of  the  pigment  of  the  eye. 

Again,  the  ocular  motor  centres  must  be  acted  on  by,  as  they  eer« 
tainly  act  on,  the  equilibria!  centres.  These  are  gaided  by  the 
innervation  of  the  eyeball  muscles.  Thus  these  muscles  will  be 
brought  indirectly  under  the  influence  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
Nystagmus  can  be  induced  in  health  by  rotation  of  the  body 
(Donders) ;  quick  movements  of  the  eyes  occur  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  body  has  rotated,  and  there  is  a  slower  return.  The  quick 
movements  occur  towards  the  side  on  which  the  horiaontal  semi* 
circular  canal  has  been  subjected  to  increased  pressure  by  the  rota- 
tion.  In  chronic  otitis,  pressure  on  the  ear  has  been  often  observed  to 
cause  a  nystagmus  precisely  similar,  ceasing  with  the  pressure ;  t  tt 
is  usually  lateral,  but  sometimes  rotatory.    Vertigo  always  attends 

*  I  recorded  some  jetn  sgo  ('  Brain,'  voL  ii)  a  csee  in  which  the  reflex  fixAtion  of 
the  eyes  wai  brought  into  Mlience  by  diieeie.  If  tbe  patient,  looking  at  one  object, 
was  told  to  look  at  another  at  some  lateral  distance  from  tbe  first,  bis  bead  waa 
Instantly  tnmed  in  the  direction  of  the  second  object,  bnt  tbe  eyes  renudned  fized 
on  the  first  by  a  movement  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  bead,  bat  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  then  they  were  slowly  moved  into  tbe  position  corresponding  to  the  second 
object.    Tbe  patient  was  in  tbe  last  stage  of  progressive  mnscnlar  atrophy. 

t  Scbwalbacb,  Hugblings  Jackson,  Pflfiger  (attempt  to  extract  a  polypus). 
Injections  into  tbe  ear  sometimes  excite  it.  Movements  are  also  related  to  tme 
auditory  impressions,  at  least  in  so  far  as  ibytbm  is  concerned,  as  mosical  *'  msrcbes  " 
Illustrate.  In  peculiar  bysteroid  states,  HogySs  has  found  that  nystagmus  conld 
be  produced  by  bringing  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  near  the  ear,  and  that  the  more- 
nents  varied  with  tbe  rapidity  of  the  vibrations.  He  was  also  able  to  canaa 
nystagmus  by  other  eensory  impresnona  ('Onrod-Hetilap,'  1886,  and  *CaaL  t, 
Xlervenh./  p.  526). 
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it;  a  motor  lensation  which,  if  intenae,  goes  on  to  moTement  ia 
which  the  eyes  and  head  lead  the  way.  Hence  inyoluntaiy  moyement 
of  the  eyes  is  not  Barprisingy  the  cause  of  the  intermittence  being,  as 
already  stated,  a  separate  problem.  In  the  nystagmus  of  miners, 
which  may  occur  only  in  the  recumbent  posture,  we  may  also  trace,  as 
one  factor,  an  influence  of  the  equilibrial  centre  (and  probably  of  the 
canal  impressions)  on  the  centre  for  the  movement  of  the  eyes. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  position  of  organic  disease  that  may  cause 
nystagmus  is  scarcely  surprising  when  we  consider  how  wideand  various 
must  be  the  total  connections  of  the  functions  of  vision,  of  movement 
of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium ;  and  that  we  can 
trace  a  connection  between  nystagmus  and  the  derangement  of  each 
of  these,  including  some  causes  of  vertigo.  But  it  is  also  common  ia 
various  degenerative  diseases  in  which  we  cannot  trace  its  souroSb 
but  which  show  how  easily  deranged  must  be  the  mechanism  by  which 
in  health  the  muscular  contractions  are  kept  uniform.  It  would 
even  seem  as  if  the  nuclear  centres  have  a  tendency  to  rhythmical  or 
intermittent  action,  which  is  normally  counteracted,  possibly  by  the 
influence  of  the  corresponding  centres  on  the  other  side.  When 
deranged,  spasm  that  would  be  continuous  in  the  limbs  becomes 
intermittent  in  the  eyes.  This  view  is  suggested  by  the  case  of  arterial 
obstruction  in  the  pons  already  mentioned.  Nystagmus  was  clearly 
due  to  the  over-action  of  the  centres  on  the  undamaged  side,  under  the 
influence  of  loss  of  function  of  those  on  the  other.*  But  this  part  of 
the  subject  needs  far  more  systematic  study  than  it  has  yet  received. 

The  practical  significance  of  nystagmus  in  diagnosis  is  extremelf 
great,  not  from  any  distinct  indication  of  the  seat  or  precise  nature 
of  the  disease,  but  because  it  shows  the  presence  of  more  than  merelj 
functional  disturbance.  It  is  often  marked  at  the  early  stage  ot 
degenerative  disease  when  other  symptoms  are  equivocal, « and  a 
search  for  it  should  never  be  omitted,  and  should  always  include  the 
upward  movement  of  the  eyes.  It  may  be  trusted  without  hesitation, 
and  prevents  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  in  a  very  large  number  of 


Spaam  of  Ma  levtUor  is  occasionally  met  with  as  an  isolated 
symptom,  and  also  as  one  of  the  features  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 
The  isolated  form  (sometimes  termed  lagaphthalmoit  or  ''  hare-eye  ") 
is  usually  due  to  some  inhibitory  irritation  in  the  region  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Late  in  life  it  may  come  on  as  an  independent  affection, 
anslogous  to  other  muscular  spasms,  as  torticollis  and  facial  spasm. 
The  contraction  is  usually  tonic,  an  excessive  degree  of  the  normal 

*  In  oontinnons  contraction  the  mnscnlar  fibres  contract  alternately;  in  donna 
all  leem  to  contract  together,  and  the  contraction  it  brief  bnt  renewed.  Snch  a 
common  brief  contraction  would  explain  the  intermiisions  of  nyitagmus,  the  oppo* 
nenta  being  always  ready  to  contract  when  the  original  action  ceases.  This  readiness 
prevents  the  assumption  that  the  common  action  of  all  the  fibres  is  due  to  any  other 
» than  the  condition  of  the  centre  of  the  acting  muscles. 
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tonic  contraction  of  tlie  levator  which  keeps  the  eyelid  raised ;  the 
muscle  is  imperfectly  relaxed  when  the  eye  is  directed  downwards  or 
the  lids  are  closed.  Hence  the  eyelid  is  a  little  higher  than  the  other 
when  the  eyes  are  directed  straight  forwards ;  and  on  looking  down^ 
the  lid  does  not  descend,  so  that  a  wide  extent  of  sclerotic  is  exposed 
above  the  cornea.  When  the  lids  are  closed,  the  npper  lid  may  be 
brought  down  by  the  orbicularis,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the 
other  side,  and  hence  the  lids  do  not  descend  equally.  The  exposure 
of  the  sclerotic  above  the  cornea  gives  the  impression  of  slight  pro- 
mineuoe  of  the  ball.  A  long-continued  spasm  in  the  levator  seems, 
indeed,  to  cause  the  eyeball  to  be  actually  a  little  more  prominent 
than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  origin  of  the  levator  being  below 
the  level  of  the  npper  part  of  the  eyeball;  but  the  apparent  pro- 
minence due  to  the  exposure  of  the  sclerotic  is  much  greater  than  the 
real  prominence.  The  retraction  of  the  upper  lid  may  cause  a  slightly 
greater  fulness  of  its  tissues  than  exists  on  the  other  side.  Unless  the 
affection  is  dne  to  removable  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  it  is  extremely 
obstinate. 

Olonic  spasm  ii  also  rare.  It  occorred  from  time  to  time  in  the 
oase  of  reflex  ptosis  mentioned  on  p.  200.  A  very  singular  case  of  con- 
genital spasm  of  the  levator  was  exhibited  at  the  Ophthalmologioal 
Society  by  Mr.  Marcus  G-ann.  There  was  slight  ptosis  and  slight 
myosis  on  one  side,  and  the  eyelid  was  raised  by  slight  contraction  of 
the  levator  whenever  the  external  pterygoid  of  the  same  side  was  put 
in  action.* 

Spasmodic  elevation  of  the  npper  eyelid  also  occurs  from  irritation 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  We  have  seen  that  this  nerve  supplies 
the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the  orbit,  which  are  indirectly  connected 
with  the  eyelids ;  and  that,  as  their  paralysis  may  cause  slight  drooping 
of  the  lid,  so  their  stimulation  may  produce  slight  elevation.  It  is 
probable  that  this  spasm  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  normal 
elevation,  and  of  the  defective  descent  of « the  lid  in  looking  down,  in 
many  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  (G-raves'  disease).  But  this  form 
will  be  considered  in  the  account  of  that  disease.  I  have  once  seen  a 
similar  slight  retraction  and  defective  descent,  on  the  left  side  only,  in 
a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  had  distinct  myxoedematous  swelling  of  the 
breasts,  neck,  and  face,  bilateral,  but  not  elsewhere,  and  with  no  sym- 
ptom of  Graves'  disease,  and  also,  as  a  transient  symptom  on  one  side 
only  (after  anxiety),  associated  with  cardio-thyroid  disturbance  so 
slight  that  alone  it  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed.  Similar  spasm 
11  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  pregnancy  as  a  reflex  symptom* 

e  '  Ophthalmolog^cal  Transactions,*  vol.  iii,  p.  28d.  Ai  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  report  on  the  case,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  carefally  examining  it. 
The  limpleflt  explanation  for  the  condition  seemed  to  be  that  some  of  the  levator 
llhrei  of  the  third  nerve  arose  from  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nenre.  The  small 
rise  of  the  pnpil  might  be  due  to  the  hiflaence  of  those  cells  of  the  third  i 
aadeaa  which  ought  to  have  been,  but  were  not,  connected  with  the  levator. 
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TrecUmeni. — Little  can  be  done  for  the  treatment  of  these  ocular 
«pa8iD8  beyond  the  removal  of  their  cause  as  far  as  this  can  be 
effected.  Hock's  second  case  was  apparently  cured  by  specific  reme- 
dies, his  first  case  by  tenotomy.  Hysterical  convergence  can  generally 
be  removed  by  a  small  blister  to  each  temple,  if  the  potent  inflaence  of 
neglect  is  ineffective.  The  paroxysmal  epileptoid  form  of  ocular  spasm 
is  very  obstinate.  Bromides  have  little  influence  upon  it,  and  tonics 
do  more  good  than  sedatives.  Counter-irritation  to  the  temple  some- 
times seems  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

In  the  treatment  of  nystagmus,  the  improvement  of  vision,  if  this 
is  defective,  and  the  removal  of  any  cause  that  can  be  discovered,  ara 
the  chief  measures.  The  form  that  occurs  in  miners  needs,  as  a  rule,  a 
4shange  of  occupation,  or  at  least  of  habitual  position,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  eyes  from  this  postural  strain,  together  with  an  improvement  in 
the  light  by  which  the  work  is  done.  For  other  forms  very  little  can 
be  effected.  The  application  of  a  feeble  voltaic  current,  from  the 
mastoid  process  to  the  closed  eyelids,  was  recommended  by  Svetiiut 
but  has  failed  in  the  hands  of  others.  But  the  symptom,  in  manj 
cases,  scarcely  calls  for  treatment. 

Spasm  of  the  levator  is  a  most  intractable  affection,  unless  there  i^ 
irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  any  other  cause  which  can  be  removed. 
When  no  cause  can  be  traced,  the  most  varied  treatment  by  counter- 
irritation,  sedatives,  and  electricity  usually  fails.  Associated  with 
any  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre^  the  treatment  is  that  of  the 
latter  disease. 


THE  FIFTH  NERVE. 

The  fifth  nerve,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  an  extensive  deep  origin, 
not  only  from  the  middle  nucleus  at  the  level  of  its  sui-face  attach- 
ment, but  also  by  an  upper  root  of  descending  fibres  from  beneath 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  by  a  lower  root  of  ascending  fibres 
from  a  tract  of  grey  matter  which  extends  into  the  medulla  oblongata 
(see  p.  50),  continuous  with  that  from  which  the  posterior  cervical 
roots  arise.  The  cutaneous  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  con- 
tinuous, on  the  head  and  neck,  with  these  cervical  roots,  and  the 
nuclear  grey  matter  similarly  continuous.  This  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  radiation  of  pain  from  one  nerve  region  to  the  other.  The 
nucleus  of  the  motor  root  is  at  the  level  of  the  origin  of  the  nerve 
from  the  pons.  The  Oasserian  ganglion  lies  in  a  hollow  on  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  thence  the  three  divisions  pass  from 
the  cranial  cavity,  the  first  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the  orbit, 
the  second  by  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  third  by  the  foramen 
xotundum,  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.     The 
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firtii  part  supplies  tbe  skin  of  the  forehead  and  anterior  part  of  the 
hairj  scalp,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  bridge  and  tip  of  the  nose ;  the 
second  part,  the  lower  eyelid*  cheek,  anterior  part  of  the  temples,  side 
of  tbe  nose,  npper  lip,  upper  teeth,  and  upper  part  of  pbaiynx, 
tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  uvula  and  roof  of  mouth ;  tbe  ^ird  part 
supplies  the  rest  of  the  temple,  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
ear,  the  auditory  meatus,  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek  adjacent  to  tbe 
month,  the  lower  lip,  chin,  lower  teeth  and  gums,  and  the  tongue,  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  mouth,  and  the  salivary  glands.  Tbe 
i'unction  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  subserved  by 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  tbird  division,  but  tbe  fibres  pass  from  this 
to  the  facial  nerve,  and  thence  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  and 
the  second  division,  as  will  be  explained  immediately.  The  motor 
part  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  temporal,  masseter  and 
pterygoid,  the  mylohyoid,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 

The  connections  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Tbe  first  part  receives,  at  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  fibres  from  the  sympathetic,  which  pass  with  it  to 
the  eye,  and  are  the  fibres  that  innervate  the  radiating  muscle  of  the 
iris.  The  second  part  gives  off,  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion* 
the  Yidian  nerve,  which  (after  a  connection  with  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal)  joins  the  facial.  It  is  called  the  laige 
superficial  petrosal,  after  it  has  given  off  a  branch  to  the  sympathetic. 
Tbe  lingual  branch  of  the  third  part  gives  off  the  chorda  tympani, 
which  joins  tbe  facial  in  the  Fallopian  canal,  a  little  below  its  junction 
with  the  large  petrosal  (Yidian).  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani  pass  into  the  petrosal 
(Yidian),  and  thus  reach  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  and  the  second 
part  of  the  fifth  nerve.  These  fibres  not  only  conduct  taste  impres- 
sions from  the  front  of  the  tongue,  but  perhaps  also  subserve  some 
tactile  sensibility,  since  this  has  been  lowered  by  disease  of  the 
chorda  tympani.  Lastly,  the  otic  ganglion  of  the  third  part  gives 
off  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  which  is  connected  with  the 
facial  nerve  where  tbe  Yidian  joins  it»  and  ends  in  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  glosso-pbaryngeaL 

Pjlbixtsis  or  thb  Fifth  Neetb. 

Oausxs. — The  course  of  the  fifth  nerve  renders  it  liable  to  damage 
from  disease  in  various  situations,  but  its  deep  position  protects  it 
from  some  influences  to  whicb  nerve-trunks  of  superficial  course  are 
exposed,  such  as  rheumatic  neuritis,  which  is  as  rare  in  the  fifth  as 
it  is  conution  in  the  facial  nerve.  The  cbief  causes  of  damage  are  the 
following : 

(1)  Disease  within  the  pons,  especially  focal  lesions,  hsBmorrhage^ 
softening,  tumours,  and  sometimes  an  islet  of  sclerosis  at  the  level  of 
tbe  origin  of  the  nerve,  damaging  either  the  root-fibres  or  the  nuclei. 
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Ihe  moat  considerable  symptoms  are  produced  bj  damage  to  the 
root-fibres.  The  naclear  origin  of  the  sensory  fibres  is  so  extensive 
that  disease  never  affects  more  than  a  portion  of  it.  Degenerative 
disease  is  rare ;  the  motor  nucleus  usuaJIj  escapes  even  in  wide«spread 
nuclear  degeneration. 

(2)  The  nerve  is  often  damaged  hy  disease  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
bjr  tumours,  chronic  meningitis,  especially  of  syphilitic  nature,  and 
caries  of  the  bone.  It  is  liable  to  suffer  in  disease  of  either  the  posterior 
or  middle  fossa,  or  of  the  petrous  bone  between  the  two.  Inflamma- 
tion may  affect  the  root,  primary,  or  secondary  to  a  slowly  growing 
tumour,  and  the  resulting  symptoms,  in  the  latter  case,  may  subside 
until  renewed  by  pressure. 

(3)  Each  diyision  of  the  nerve  has  a  course  that  exposes  it  to 
special  lesions :  the  first,  in  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  may  be 
damaged  by  growths  in  the  pituitary  region,  or  aneurism  of  the 
internal  carotid,  and  within  the  orbit  it  may  suffer  from  growths  or 
inflammation,  such  as  orbital  cellulitis;  the  second  and  third  pass 
into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  which  is  often  invaded  by  tumours 
from  the  parotid  region  and  adjacent  bou^s. 

(4)  Traumatic  injury,  especially  punctured  and  bullet  wounds, 
through  the  mouth  and  nose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nerve  is  rarely 
damaged  in  fracture  of  the  skulL 

(5)  While  secondary  neuritis  is  common,  arising  by  extension 
from  bone  or  membranes,  primary  neuritis  is  rare,  although  now  and 
then  it  is  excited  by  cold,  with,  or  without  a  like  affection  of  other 
cranial  nerves,  as  the  facial  {q,  v.).  It  may  be  predisposed  to  bj 
gout,  or  caused  by  syphilis.  Any  part  of  the  nerve  may  be  thus 
damaged,  and  even  the  root  may  be  inflamed  through  cold.  A  gouty 
man  drore  forty  miles  in  a  cold  wind,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
driye  had  tiunsient  double  vision.  Two  days  later  the  left  fifth 
nerve  became  paralysed.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Ziehl*  the  neuritis 
apparently  extended  from  the  foramen  ovale  to  below  the  junction 
with  the  chorda  tympanL  The  peculiar  neuritis  that  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  herpes  zoster  is  frequent  in  this  nerve,  but  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  form  of  inflammation.  Interstitial 
neuritis  has  been  found  in  hemiatrophy  of  the  face  (Mendel,  Ac.). 

Symptoms. — (a)  Seruary  Parium. — The  chief  symptom  of  an  affec« 
tion  of  the  flfth  or  of  its  branches  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  region  of 
the  skin  supplied  by  it.  universal  in  severe  disease  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  or  when  all  three  branches  are  damuged  by  a  growth  in  the 
middle  fossa  of  the  base,  but  in  disease  of  the  branches  limited  to 
areas  supplied  bj  them.  The  loss  of  sensation  is  commonly  preceded 
by  symptoms  of  irritation,  sharp,  darting,  burning  pains  referred  to 
the  region  of  its  distribution,  closely  resembling  those  of  neuralgia, 

•  •  Vircliow'8  Archiv,'  117,  1889. 
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and  often  accompanied  by  tender  points  in  the  coarse  of  the  nerves. 
There  maj  be  increased  seusitiveness,  especially  to  pain.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  stage  of  simple  irritation  Taries  according  to  the  quick 
or  slow  progress  of  the  disease;  sometimes  it  is  absent,  and  the 
anaesthesia  is  the  first  symptom.  Tactile  sensibility  is  usually  lost 
first,  and  there  is  often  sensitiveness  to  pain,  when  a  touch  cannot  be 
felt.  Ultimately  both  are  lost.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  insensi- 
^ve,  but  are  not  weakened,  although  the  movements  of  the  face  have 
been  observed  to  be  a  little  slower  than  normal,  apparently  from 
defective  sensation.  The  mucous  membranes,  as  well  as  the  skin, 
become  insensitive.  The  conjunctiva  can  be  touched  and  even 
pricked  without  discomfort  or  reflex  action.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  can  no  longer  be  irritated  by  snuff  or  ammonia.  Odours 
can  at  first  be  perceived  perfectly ;  after  a  time  the  sense  of  smell  is 
blanted,  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
secondary  changes  in  its  epithelial  tissues.  The  ansdsthesia  extends 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  tongue,  up  to  the 
middle  line.  When  the  patient  drinks,  the  cup,  felt  only  on  the  un- 
affected side,  may  seem  broken.  Food  is  not  chewed  on  the  para- 
lysed side  because  it  cannot  be  felt,  or  because  the  muscles  of 
mastication  are  weakened.  Hence,  fur  accumulates  on  the  anaesthetic 
half  of  the  tongue :  this  accumulation  has  been  ascribed  to  defective 
innervation,  but  it  is  common  in  all  conditions  which  lead  to  one- 
sided chewing,  and  is  probably  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  food 
no  longer  removes  the  epithelium.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  the  back 
of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  arches  and  the  palate,  soft  as  well  as  hard, 
are  insensitive.  In  other  cases,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous 
anaBsthesia  suggests  disease  of  the  whole  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  loss  of 
sensibility  is  confined  to  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  difference  is  due  to  individual  variations  in 
the  distribution  of  the  nerve,  or  to  differences  in  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  certain  that  disease  of  the  fifth  may  cause  anassthesia  in 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Another  frequent  symptom  of  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  loss  of 
taste.  Disease  of  the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  cause  complete  loss 
of  taste  in  all  the  gustatory  region  of  the  one  side,  tongue  and  palate. 
A  syphilitic  man,  with  paralysis  of  the  left  fifth  and  third  nerves,  had 
also  complete  loss  of  taste  on  that  side;  ultimately  there  remained 
only  slight  defect  of  sensibility  on  the' cheek,  weakness  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  and  loss  of  taste  on  that  side,  complete  on  the  back  of 
the  tongue,  partial  in  the  front.  Exceptions  are  probably  cases 
either  of  partial  disease  of  the  root  or  of  disease  within  the  pons, 
where  the  taste-path  has  a  separate  course.  Disease  of  the  lingual, 
alter  the  chorda  tympani  has  joined  it,  causes  loss  of  taste  in  the 
anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue ;  above  the  junction  with  the  chorda 
tympani  disease  of  the  third  division  seems  to  cause  no  loss  of  taste. 
Other  facts  are  stated  in  the  section  on  affections  of  taste. 
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Tropbic  changes  maj  result  from  disease  of  the  fifth  nerre. 
Alterations  in  the  vascularity  of  the  face  have  been  described,  but  are 
certainly  rare.  The  secretions  from  the  mucous  membranes  and 
special  glands,  lachrymal  and  salivary,  are  lessened  in  paralysis,  and 
increased  for  a  time  in  irritation.  Barely  there  is  swelling  and  ulce- 
ration of  the  gums.  An  accidental  bite  of  the  inscDsitive  cheek,  for 
instance,  heals  slowly  and  teuds  to  ulcerate.  In  long-standing  cases 
the  teeth  have  become  loose.  But  the  most  important  disturbance  in 
nutrition  is  that  of  the  eye.  Inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is  a  common 
result  of  section  of  the  nerve  in  animals,  and  has  been  frequently  ob« 
served  in  man.  The  cornea  becomes  cloudy,  then  opaque,  and  ulcers 
form  upon  it,  which  may  perforate  and  lead  to  a  destructive  inflam- 
mation of  the  globe.  The  conditions  that  determine  this  *'  neuro- 
paralytic ophthaJmia*'  (as  it  has  been  termed)  haye  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  It  is  not  simply  the  result  of  interruption  of  tho 
bensory  fibres,  since  such  interruption,  with  complete  ansBsthesia,  has 
been  repeatedly  observed  without  any  ocular  disturbance.  In  a  patient 
under  my  care,  complete  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  motor  and 
sensory,  has  existed  for  seven  years  without  a  trace  of  ophthalmia. 
This  fact,  and  the  absence  of  inflammation  in  facial  palsy,  show  that 
it  cannot  be  due  simply  to  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  foreign 
bodies,  dust,  Ac.,  which  are  not  felt,  although  such  irritation  maj 
act  as  an  excitant.  From  various  experimental  and  clinical  facts  it 
seems  probable  that  the  inflammation  is  due,  not  to  mere  interruption, 
but  to  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  is  analogous  to  the  acute 
trophic  changes  in  the  skin  that  depend  on  irritation  of  the  sensorj 
nerves  (see  yoI.  i,  p.  22).  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  divide  the 
nerve,  which  caused  considerable  irritation  but  no  anesthesia,  has 
caused  characteristic  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  (Meissner),  and 
electrical  irritation  of  the  ganglion  causes  ocular  inflammation,  which,' 
although  transient,  is  intense.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  such 
irritation  is  most  powerful  when  it  involves  the  Gkisserian  ganglion 
(especially  the  inner  part,  according  to  Meissner)  or  the  nerve-fibres 
in  front  of  the  ganglion.  It  is  frequently  absent  in  disease  of  the 
nerve  within  the  pons,  and  of  its  root  at  the  surface  of  the  pons,  and 
although  it  may  occur  when  the  disease  is  in  this  situation,  it  is 
probable  that  a  greater  degree  of  irritation  is  required  to  produce  it 
there  than  when  the  disease  is  at,  or  in  front  of,  the  Qasserian 
ganglion.  Excision  of  the  ganglion  has  caused  such  intense  and  un- 
controllable inflammation  as  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  eye  in  a 
few  days.* 

Herpes  zoster  is  frequent  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  fifth  nervoi 
especially  in  that  of  the  first  division.  The  observations  of  v.  Baren- 
sprung  and  others  make  it  probable  that  the  eruption  is  due  to  in- 
flammation of  the  G-asserian  ganglion,  or  of  the  nerve-trunks  in  front 
of  this,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  caase  is  an  ordinarj 
•  Rose,  'Lancet,'  Nov.  Ist,  1890. 
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neuritis.  It  is  usoallj  preceded  or  followed  by  much  pain  and  bjper- 
flestbesia,  sometimes  accompanied  also  by  lessened  tactile  sensibilitj, — 
evidence  of  irritation  and  damage  to  tbe  conducting  nerve-fibres.  In 
tbe  old,  tbe  pain  that  follows  berpes  is  often  peculiarly  enduring,  and 
may  last  for  montbs  or  years.  Ophthalmitis  or  iritis  may  also  occur. 
Herpes  bas  been  observed  to  follow  other  lesions  of  the  fifth,  but  is 
not  common  in  such  cases,  although  it  may  attend  the  neuritis  that 
is  produced  by  cold.  Catarrhal  herpes  of  the  lips  has  been  attributed 
to  neuritis  of  peripheral  branches  of  the  nerve,  but  without  the 
pathological  evidence  that  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  an  eruption 
that  differs  so  markedly  from  coster  in  its  irregular  bilateral  distribu- 
tion and  in  its  common  cause. 

Facial  hemiatrophy  is  certainly,  as  Mendel  has  shown,  due  in  many 
cases  to  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  as  we  do  not  yet  know  that  the 
relation  is  invariable  it  is  described  in  a  later  part  of  this  volume. 

(b)  Motor  Portion. — The  resulting  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  can 
be  recognised  by  placing  the  finger  on  each  masseter  or  temporal 
muscle,  and  making  the  patient  bring  the  teeth  forcibly  together  as 
in  the  act  of  biting.  The  feebleness  or  absence  of  contraction  on  the 
affected  side  is  then  evident  When  the  loss  of  power  is  slight,  the 
affected  muscles  may  contract  a  little  later  than  the  others.  The 
paralysis  of  the  external  pterygoid  causes  two  characteristic  sym- 
ptoms :  the  patient  cannot  move  the  jaw  towards  the  unaffected  side, 
and  when  the  lower  jaw  is  depressed  it  deviates  towards  the  paralysed 
side,  because,  in  depression,  the  external  pterygoids  draw  the  condyles 
forwards,  and  this  movement  occurs  only  on  the  unparalysed  side. 
The  mylohyoid  and  posterior  part  of  the  digastric  act  only  with  other 
muscles  that  are  not  supplied  by  the  fifth,  and  hence  their  paralysis 
does  not  perceptibly  impair  the  movement  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which 
they  help  to  raise.  Although  the  tensor  palati  and  tensor  tympani  are 
supplied  from  the  fifth,  no  evidence  of  the  paralysis  of  these  muscles 
has  been  observed  in  cases  of  disease  of  this  nerve.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  palsy  of  the  tensor  tympani  would  cause  defect  in 
hearing  low  notes,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  defect  bas  been 
detected,  and  I  have  failed  to  discover  it  in  cases  that  I  have  examined 
with  special  reference  to  this  point.  It  is  probable  that  the  fibres 
to  the  tensor  palati,  although  they  may  come  from  the  fifth,  are 
ultimately  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory.  After  a  time  the 
paralysed  muscles  of  mastication  waste,  the  temporal  and  sygomatic 
fosssB  become  flattened,  and  ultimately  a  little  secondary  shortening 
of  the  muscles  may  limit,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  downward  movement 
of  the  jaw. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  easy 
when  its  degree  is  considerable,  when  the  motor  part  is  affected,  and 
when  the  sensory  part  suffers  without  anessthesia  elsewhere,  or  with 
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onlj  paraljsis  of  other  cranial  nerves.  A  diagnostic  difficulty  arises 
only  when  there  is  other  sensory  paralysis,  or  whea  the  disease  of  the 
fifth  causes  only  sensory  irritation,  and  the  resulting  pain  is  Uke  that 
of  neuhUgia.  In  hemianaathesia  the  parts  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve^ 
■kin  and  mucous  membranes,  are  insensitire,  but  so  also  are  the  back 
of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  and  in  mauy  cases  the  special  senses 
are  ir*paired.  As  long  as  the  only  symptom  of  disease  of  the  nerve 
IS  pain,  due  to  irritation  of  the  fibres,  and  referred  to  their  distribution, 
the  condition  may  be  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  neuralgia.  The 
pain  may  be  of  the  same  character  and  seat,  most  intense  in  the  same 
localities,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  same  tender  points. 
Persistent  hypemsthesia  of  the  skin  is  more  marked  and  extensive  in 
cases  of  organic  disease  than  in  neuralgia,  and  the  pain  radiates  less 
frequently  to  other  nerve  regions,  s.  g.  to  that  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
In  some  cases  there  are  peculiar  abnormal  sensations  other  than  pain, 
and  these  are  probably  characteristic  of  slight  disease  of  the  nerve. 
The  most  conclusive  evidence,  however,  is  the  development  of  anes- 
thesia, corresponding  in  range  to  the  fifth  nerve  or  one  of  its  branches, 
which  is  proof  of  definite  arrest  of  conduction.  Another  important 
symptom  of  such  disease  is  loss  of  taste,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
occur  independently  of  ansssthesia.  It  should  be  carefully  sought  for 
in  eye^y  case  in  which  an  organic  lesion  is  possible. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the  symptoms,  especially  of  the  anesthesia,  and  on  the  associations  of 
the  paralysis.  When  all  parts  are  affected,  the  disease  is  commonly 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  at  the  Oasserian  ganglion.  A  lesion  of  the 
first  part  only  is  usually  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  in  the  orbit. 
If  the  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  distribution  of  the  second  part,  the 
disease  is  probably  in  the  spheno-maxillaiy  fissure,  or  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  Such  symptoms  are  occasionally  the  first  indication 
of  a  tumour  of  this  bone.  The  third  part  is  rarely  diseased  alone. 
An  affection  of  the  second  and  third  divisions  without  the  first  is 
generally  due  to  disease  of  the  sphenoid  bone  or  in  the  spheno-maxil- 
lary  fossa. 

The  nerves  to  the  eyeball  are  those  most  frequently  associated  with 
the  fifth  in  disease  at  the  side  of  the  pons  and  in  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull.  In  the  former  case  all  parts  of  the  fifth  suffer,  in  the 
latter  only  the  first  division.  At  the  side  of  the  pons  the  sixth  nerve 
is  more  often  associated  with  the  fifth  than  any  other,  and  next  in 
frequency  the  third ;  disease  of  these  nerves,  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
fifth,  points  conclusively  to  this  position.  Less  commonly  the  facial 
and  auditory  suffer  with  the  fifth.  Paralysis  of  one  fifth,  and  of  the 
arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side,  if  of  sudden  onset,  is  due  to  a  lesion 
within  the  pons ;  if  of  gradual  onset,  it  may  be  due  to  disease  in  or 
outside  the  pons.  An  instance  of  the  former  (in  which,  howeyer,  ar- 
terial disease  caused  separate  foci  of  softening)  is  shown  in  Fig.  53. 
Inability  to  move  both  eyes  towards  the  side  of  the  lesion  is  conclusiye 
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evidence  of  disease  within  the  pons ;  and  probably  loss  of  taste,  with 
palsy  of  the  motor  part  of  the  fifth  only,  has  the  same  significanoe. 

Tbeatmekt. — The  most  important  element,  as  in  other  cranial  nerra 
palsies,  is  the  removal  of  the  morbid  process  as  far  as  this  is  practi- 
cable ;  the  special  measures  adopted  must  depend  on  its  nature,  syphi- 
litic  or  other,  as  in  the  case  of  other  nerves.  When  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  inflammatioD,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the 
occiput,  or  behind  the  ear,  but  not  to  the  temple,  lest  it  set  up  uloe- 
ration.  If  the  affection  has  followed  exposure  to  cold,  hot  fomenta- 
tions may  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  head  and  face,  during  the  first 
three  days,  but  not  after  the  fourth  day,  or  vesication  may  ensue. 
The  pain  is  often  very  troublesome.  Sometimes  gelsemium  relieves 
it.  Cocain  injected  locally,  by  arresting  peripheral  impressions,  may 
lessen  the  pain  of  organic  irritation.  Often,  however,  only  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia  gives  relief.  A  weak  voltaic  current  occa- 
sionally lessens  pain  that  is  moderate  in  severity,  but  it  is  powerless 
over  the  more  intense  suffering.  When  there  is  annsthesia  without 
pain,  stimulation  of  the  terminal  sensory  fibres  may  be  tried.  If 
the  continuity  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  interrupted  such  stimulation 
is  necessarily  powerless,  but  in  many  cases  of  partial  and  stationary 
or  regressive  disease  the  fibres  are  slow  in  regaining  functionid 
activity,  and  this  may  be  distinctly  increased  by  their  peripheral 
stimulation,  which  tends  to  overcome  the  resistance  at  the  diseased 
spot.  The  best  means  of  effecting  this  stimulation  is  the  faradisation 
of  the  skin.  A  dry  electrode  influences  the  cutaneous  nerves  more 
than  a  moist  sponge,  and  the  wire  brush  is  the  most  effective.  The 
brush  should  be  stroked  over  the  aneesthetic  areas,  and  the  other 
electrode,  which  may  be  a  wet  sponge,  should  be  placed  behind  the  ear 
or  at  the  occiput.  The  current  should  be  strong  enough,  if  possible, 
to  cause  some  sensation,  and  it  should  be  applied  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Faradisation  is  much  better,  for  this  purpose,  than  the 
voltaic  current,  since  the  latter,  if  strong  enough  to  be  effective,  is  apt 
to  cause  giddiness.  Electricity  is  far  better  than  irritating  liniments, 
which  readily  set  up  trophic  disturbance.  The  skin  may  with  advan- 
tage be  gently  rubbed,  so  as  to  increase  its  vascularity,  before  the 
application. 

As  soon  as  there  are  any  indications  of  disturbed  nutrition  of  the 
eyeball,  it  should  be  kept  covered  to  exclude  the  foreign  bodies  that 
aid  in  exciting  inflammation.  Tlie  occasional  application  of  a  drop  of 
castor  oil  to  the  conjunctiva  aids  the  subsidence  of  commencing  affec- 
tion. The  success  of  such  measures  depends,  however,  on  the  degree 
of  irritation  of  the  nerve.  When  intense,  the  rapid  inflammation 
baffles  every  attempt  to  arrest  it,  and  exertion  is  needed  toobviato  the 
danger  of  a  "  sympathetic  *'  affection  of  the  other  eye. 
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8pa8m  oy  THS  MuBCLBS  or  Mastioatiov. 

Spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  uexre,  the  **  masticatorj 
spasm  "  of  Bom  berg,  maj  be  either  tonic  or  clonic. 

Tonie  rpcam  keeps  the  jaws  together  so  that  the  two  rows  of  teeth 
cannot  be  separated  (*'  lockjaw  "),  or  can  onlj  be  separated  for  a  short 
distance,  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  Sometimes  the  teeth  are  pressed 
together  with  considerable  force.  The  masseters  and  temporals  can 
be  seen  to  be  prominent,  and  felt  to  be  hard.  An  attempt  to  depress 
the  lower  jaw,  and  oYercome  the  rigidity  bj  force,  causes  pain  in  the 
muscles,  and  sometimes  the  spasm  is  itself  painful.  The  muscular 
contraction  is  almost  always  bilateral.  It  is  a  conspicuous  and  early 
symptom  in  tetanus,  traumatic  and  idiopathic,  and  is  an  occasional 
and  late  symptom  in  seyere  cases  of  tetany.  It  occurs  also  in  hysteria ; 
sometimes  frequent  brief  paroxysms  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more» 
sometimes  a  more  enduring  form  succeeds  a  hysteroid  fit,  and  usually 
lasts  until  another  convulsion,  which  leaves  the  patient  free.*  This 
spasm  was  unilateral  in  one  hysterical  case  recorded  by  Travers. 

In  rare  cases  tonic  spasm  has  been  produced  by  sensory  irritation 
elsewhere,  generally  due  to  injury,  and  has  passed  away  when  the  irri- 
tation was  removed.  Bomberg  has  recorded  several  instances  of  this. 
TTnhappily,  trismus,  so  produced,  is  in  most  cases  the  firat  symptom 
of  general  tetanus.  This  is  true  also  of  trismus  following  exposure  to 
cold,  but  in  one  case  paroxysmal  and  transient  spasm  of  the  jaw  and 
tongue,  accompanied  by  a  "  dying  away  of  the  extremities,"  was  pro- 
duced by  any  considerable  exposure  to  cold  (Bomberg).  In  a  few 
cases,  prolonged  trismus,  without  other  symptoms,  has  followed  similar 
exposure,  but  in  most  instances  the  patients  were  young  women,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  cases  were  hysterical  in  nature. 

Another  occasional  and  rare  cause  is  irritation  in  the  sensory  region 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  due  to  carious  teeth,  ulceration  in  the  mouth,  and 
other  causes.  The  tonic  spasm  has  been  observed  to  coincide  with 
paroxysms  of  pain,  and  to  be  removed  for  a  time  by  pressure  on 
tender  points  in  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  It  is  said  to  be  produced 
especially  by  irritation  of  the  last  molar,  either  from  caries  with 
alveolar  abscess,  or  during  the  eruption  of  the  tooth.  In  the  latter 
case  the  spasm  has  been  known  to  continue  for  several  months 
(Oermain). 

Lastly,  tonic  spasm  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  organic  disease  of 
the  pons,  due  to  disease  irritating,  but  not  destroying,  the  motor 
nucleus  of  the  fifth.  The  spasm  may  be  unilateral,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  bilateral  (although  sometimes  greater  in  degree  on  one 
side)  even  when  the  disease  is  one-sided.    It  is  often  permanent. 

*  There  can  be  little  doabt  that  the  caie  recorded  by  Romberg  ('Dis.  Nerr. 
Syet,*  Syd.  See.  tram.,  vol.  I,  p.  805)  of  trumiia  after  ** epilepsy'*  was  an  example 
of  this  form. 
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A  tumour  is  tbe  most  frequent  cause  of  the  Bjmptom.  Of  recorded 
cases,  in  one  (Marot)  there  was  a  small  tubercle  at  the  junction 
of  the  pons  and  medulla  on  the  right  side ;  in  another  (Wernicke) 
the  tumour,  also  a  tubercle,  occupied  almost  the  whole  yertical 
extent  of  the  left  half  of  the  pons,  and  had  caused  loss  of  the 
moTement  of  both  eyes  to  the  left,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve^ 
extreme  tension  of  the  left  masseter,  and  numbness  of  the  right  side 
of  the  head.  Somewhat  similar  symptoms  in  a  woman,  aged  forty- 
two,  under  my  care,  were  probably  due  to  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
basilar  artery ;  they  developed  in  the  course  of  two  days,  and  then 
remained  stationary.  On  account  of  the  spasm  of  the  muscles,  which 
was  bilaterial,  the  jaws  could  only  be  separated  for  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  in  this  movement  the  jaw  deviated  quite  the  same  distance  to 
the  left^  and  hence  there  was  probably  some  weakness  of  the  left 
musolesy  although  the  voluntary  contraction  seemed  equal.  The  sen- 
8017  parts  of  the  fifth  nerve  were  unaffected,  but  there  was  entire  Iom 
of  all  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes,  and  limitation  of  the  vertieal 
movements ;  nystagmus,  lateral  in  the  right  and  rotatory  in  the  left 
eye,  which  was  strongly  inverted;  complete  paralysis  of  all  parts  of 
the  left  &oial  nerve  with  degenerative  reaction,  and  right  hemiplegia, 
considerable  in  degree.  Three  years  after  the  onset  the  spasm 
remained  the  same,  and  the  other  symptoms  presented  only  trifling 
improvement. 

Partial  tonic  spasm,  affecting  only  some  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  fifth  nerve,  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  suffering  from 
hysteria  and  chorea,  recorded  by  Leube,*  the  jaw  was  fixed  for  several 
days  in  the  position  of  lateral  deviation,  and  as  there  was  no  spasm 
in  the  masseters  or  temporals  the  symptom  was  apparently  due  to 
spasm  in  the  pterygoid  muscles  of  one  side. 

Clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve  is  met  with 
in  two  forms :  (1)  quick  contractions  frequently  repeated ;  (2)  single 
sudden  contractions  occurring  at  considerable  intervals. 

(1)  The  serial  clonic  spasm  is  the  most  common.  It  causes,  if  con- 
fliderableb  successive  upward  movements  of  the  lower  jaw,  bringing 
the  teeth  together,  sometimes  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  tbe  sound 
popularly  known  as  **  chattering  of  the  teeth."t  If  slight,  there  may 
be  only  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  jaw,  although  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  may  be  felt  when  the  fingers  are  placed  ou  them.  The  mov^ 
ment  is  almost  always  vertical ;  a  lateral  movement,  from  spasm  in 
the  pterygoids,  has  been  described,  but  is  extremely  rare.  Clonic 
spasm  is  bilateral  in  most  cases.  It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  many 
forms  of  general  clonic  spasm,  as  convulsion  and  rigor.  It  may  occur 
also  in  paralysis  agitans ;  in  rare  cases  the  muscles  on  one  side  may 
be  affected  before  those  on  the  other. 

As  an  isolated  symptom  such  clonic  spasm  is  rare,  and  most  cases 

•  'Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,'  1869.  ▼!,  273. 

t  Pr.ibably  modified,  by  false  analogy,  from  ««rlatt»yrg  of  tbe  teeth.** 
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haT6  ooearred  late  in  life  and  in  women.  Bomberg  relates  an  in- 
stance in  a  woman  aged  sixtj-fire,  who  had  previouslj  saffered  from 
facial  spasm.  The  spasm  aJSected  the  right  masseter  more  than  the 
left,  and  not  the  temporals.  It  caused  a  constant  chattering  of  the 
teeth.  Towards  evening  the  movement  became  yerj  forcible  and  vio- 
lent ;  it  ceased  during  sleep  and  also  during  mastication.  Pain  was 
felt  only  when  the  spasm  was  very  violent.*  I  have  met  with  one 
case  in  a  woman  aged  fifty-five,  in  which  similar  spasm  was  associated 
with  neuralgic  *'  shooting  '*  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  espedallj 
ronnd  the  orbit,  and  about  the  malar  bone,  darting  through  the 
head,  and  sometimes  along  the  lower  jaw  and  down  the  neck.  The 
pain  was  most  intense  in  wet  weather.  The  spasm  appeared  secondary 
to  the  pain,  and  was  greatest  when  the  pain  was  severe.  Both 
masseters  and  temporals  were  involved.  The  spasm  was  not  quite 
regular,  but  the  fraquency  of  the  contractions  was  72  to  80  per 
minute.  At  times  it  could  not  bo  felt.  It  ceased  when  the  jaws  were 
opened  widely.  It  was  rather  stronger  on  the  left  side  than  on  the 
right,  and  in  gradually  passing  away  (after  some  months  of  tonic  and 
sedative  treatment)  it  ceased  on  the  right  side  sooner  than  on  the  left. 
Attacks  of  tonic  and  clonic  spasm  on  one  side,  ultimately  spreading 
to  the  tongue,  have  coincided  with  hemiatrophy  of  the  same  parts  in 
a  girlt 

(2)  The  second  form  of  clonic  spasm,  in  which  there  are  occasional 
severe  single  contractions,  sometimes  occurs  in  chorea,  but  as  an 
isolated  affection  it  is  very  rare.  The  jaws  are  brought  together 
with  considerable  force,  and  the  tongpe  or  cheeks  are  sometimes 
bitten.  An  instance  of  this  form  occurred  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-six. 
It  commenced  suddenly ;  at  first,  whenever  she  tried  to  eat  or  began 
to  talk,  and  also  on  going  to  sleep  at  night,  the  jaw  would  be 
suddenly  jerked  up  and  her  tongue  was  several  times  badly  bitten. 
She  had  no  other  symptom  except  slight  weakness  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  on  the  left  side.  She  presented  no  evidence  of  hysteria. 
A  heavy  weight  had  fallen  on  the  head  about  three  months  before  the 
onset.  The  symptoms  continued,  decreasing  in  severity,  for  about  a 
month,  but  for  six  months  she  had  an  occasional  attack  leaving 
tenderness  in  the  masseters,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  think  that 
on  one  occasion  in  the  night  she  had  an  epileptic  fit.  I  have  known 
similar  spasms  to  occur  during  sleep,  chiefly  in  men  during  middle 
life.  They  wake  the  patient,  and  the  tongue,  if  it  happens  to  be 
between  the  jaws,  may  be  bitten.  The  affection  appears  to  depend 
on  enfeeblement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  ceases  when  this  is 
strengthened. 

DiAOirosis. — The  existence  of  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  mastication 
is  readily  recognised.      The  only  conditions  which  simulate  spasm 

•  Bomb«rg,  <  DiaeasM  of  the  Nenroas  Syitem,'  8yd.  Soo.  tnuiB.,  1868»  voL  i,  p.  301. 
t  Sachi, « Med.  Record,'  1890. 
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-(1)  interference  with  the  movement  of  the  jaw  by  a  tumour  or 
inflammatorj  swelliog  Dear  the  ramus,  conditions  sufficiently  obtru- 
sive ;  (2)  disease  of  the  joint,  usually  rheumatoid,  limiting  the  move- 
ment of  the  articular  surfaces;  here  there  is  no  tension  of  the 
muscles,  aud  other  joints  are  commonly  affected.  lo  one  case,  for 
instance,  tbat  of  a  man  thirty  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  lower  jaw 
oould  not  be  depressed  for  more  than  half  an  inch,  a  similar  condi- 
tion had  fixed  the  articulations  of  the  cervical  spine,  so  that  the  neck 
was  as  rigid  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  wood. 

The  PBOOKOSI8  of  isolated  spasm  is  good,  except  in  the  cases  which 
are  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  nerve-centres.  These  are  usually 
permanent.  In  other  cases  the  spasm  usually  passes  away,  but  often 
only  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  treatment. 

Tbbatm^nt. — The  treatment  of  the  forms  of  spasm  that  are  part 
of  diseases  of  wider  nature  is  necessarily  that  of  the  primary  affection, 
and  is  described  elsewhere.  Hysterical  spasm  is  sometimes  removed 
by  a  blister  behind  the  ramus  of  each  jaw.  In  the  isolated  form  it 
is  important  to  search  for  and  remove  all  sources  of  irritation  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  to  lessen  pain  by  sedatives,  and  to  strengthen  the 
nervous  system  by  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine.  When  a 
canons  molar  is  the  cause  of  the  spasm,  it  may  be  necessary  to  relax 
the  muscles  by  chloroform  or  ether,  that  the  tooth  may  be  extracted. 
If  the  spasm  is  apparently  due  to  cold,  a  hot  air  or  vapour  bath 
should  be  used  in  ^e  early  stage.  Yoltaic  electricity  has  been  said 
to  do  good  in  some  cases — the  positive  pole  being  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  the  negative  on  the  contracting  muscles,  and  if  no  result 
follows,  the  position  of  the  poles  may  be  reversed ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  current  can  reach  the  overacting  centres.  The  par- 
oxysmal form  of  clonic  spasm  is  certainly  lessened  by  bromides,  and 
they  usually  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nocturnal  spasm,  but  they 
have  no  infiuence  on  the  tonic  form.  Cauterisation  beside  the 
cervical  spine  has  been  recommended  for  trismus  due  to  cold  (Petrone). 
In  prolonged  cases  of  tonic  spasm  in  which  the  jaws  are  completelj 
closed,  the  feeding  of  the  patient  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  may  be  needed  for  the  purpose. 

AsvECTioKB  or  Tasti. 

The  sense  of  taste,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes  only  the 
recognition  of  the  qualities  known  as  "  bitter,"  "  sweet,"  "  sour,"  and 
**  salt,"  with  certain  metallic  sensations.  It  does  not  include  what 
are  called  flavours;  these,  as  we  have  seen,  are  really  perceived 
through  the  olfactory  nerve.  Gustatory  sensation  is  subserved  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  palatine  arches,*  but  in 

*  Alio  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottii^  and  even  within  the  laiyni 
(Mlchehon,  'Yirchow's  Archiv,'  1891,  Bd.  cxxiiU* 
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ttie  forepart  of  the  tongae  the  f anctioQ  ia  chiefly  localised  in  11m  lap 
and  edges,  and  is  Terj  slight  on  the  npper  surface.  Each  qnality  can 
be  perceiTod  in  all  parts  of  the  gustatorj  region,  but  bitterness  and 
sweetness  are  more  readily  appreciated  at  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
sourness  and  saltness  at  the  tip  and  edges.  MoreoTer,  if  minute  areas 
are  tested,  there  are  found  to  be  spots  in  whkh  one  quality  uin  be 
perceived  and  not  another.  There  seem  also  to  be  individual  differences 
in  the  relative  power  of  detecting  the  various  qualities  in  the  several 
regibns.  The  sense  is  also  influenced  by  age^  being  greater  in  the 
joung  than  in  the  old. 

In  testing  taste,  substances  should  be  used  that  do  not  appeal  to 
any  other  sense,— colourless  solutions  or  white  powders.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  their  action  is  limited  to  the  spot  examined.  If  powders 
are  used,  a  little  time  must  be  allowed  for  their  solution  by  the  'moia- 
tore  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  slight  friction  facilitates  the  stimu- 
lation. Salt,  sugar,  dtrie  aoidt  and  quinine  answer  very  well ;  in 
spite  of  the  slight  solubility  of  solid  quinine,  its  intense  bitterness 
renders  it  readily  perceived.  The  voltaic  current  affords  a  very 
eonvenient  means  of  examination ;  it  should  be  applied  by  two  iDsu- 
lated  wires  twisted  together,  with  exposed  ends  a  few  millimetres 
apart  A  current  of  one  or  two  cells  causes  a  metallie  taste  wher- 
ever the  function  is  intact  More  cells  should  not  be  used,  because 
pein  is  then  produced,  and  obscures  the  sensation.  The  advantage 
of  this  test  is  that  it  influences  directly  the  nerve-endings. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cranial  nerve  or  nerves 
by  which  the  sense  of  taste  is  subserved,  and  in  connection  with  which 
its  disorder  should  therefore  be  described.  Hardly  any  question  in 
physiology  has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  and  of  more 
experimental  research.  But,  from  its  nature,  the  subject  is  one  on 
which  experiment  can  give  no  very  certain  sound,  and  has  far  less 
significance  than  observations  on  the  effect  of  disease  on  man.  Two 
separate  questions  are  involved  in  the  problem :  first,  the  nerve-roots 
by  which  the  taste-fibres  pass  to  the  brain ;  and  secondly,  the  course  of 
the  fibres  from  the  mucous  membrane  to  those  roots. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions  we  have  two  important 
facts.  First,  taste  has  been  abolished  by  disease  of  the  root  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  There  are  many  observations  of  loss  of  taste  in  the  front 
of  the  toDgue  from  this  cause.  One  unequivocal  case  has  been  re- 
corded by  Erb,  in  which  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  middle  fossa  was  in- 
volved in  a  mass  of  inflammatory  connective  tissue,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  medulla  were  normal.*    In  most  of  these  cases  the  state  of  taste 

*  Brb,  'Nenr.  Cent.*  1882,  pp.  7S  and  149.  In  a  previona  careftil  nview  of  the 
anljoct  ('Handb.  der  Krankh.  der  pcriph.  Nerven,'  Snd  ed.,  1876,  p.  220)  he  had 
come  to  the  same  oondaiion,  that  the  balance  of  evidence  it  in  favour  of  the 
pasMge  of  the  tatte-fibree  of  the  chorda  tympani  to  the  brain  by  the  fifth  nerve. 
8ehiff  hae  arrived  at  the  lame  opinion  from  experimentt  on  animalt,  and  has 
Bommarieed  his  eondnsions  in  a  lectnre  published  in  the  '  Bevae  mM.  de  la  Snisse 
Bomande,'  18S7»  No.  1.  Valpian  foond  the  fibres  of  the  chorda  degenerated  after 
VOL.  II.  15 
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on  the  back  of  the  tongue  lias  not  been  noted.  In  almost  every  case 
I  have  seen  in  which  there  were  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  outside  the  pons,  I  have  found  taste  abolished  on  the 
corresponding  side,  not  only  on  the  front  of  the  tongue,  but  also  on 
the  back  of  the  tongue  and  on  the  arches  of  the  palate.*  On  the 
other  band,  cases  occur  in  which  there  are  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  fifth  nerve  without  loss  of  taste.  It  is  probable  that,  in  these 
cases,  either  disease  of  the  root  ii  partial  and  the  taflte-fibres  escape, 
or  else  that  the  disease  is  within  the  pons,  and  that  the  path  of  the 
fibres  for  taste  quickly  separates  from  that  of  cutaneous  Bensibility, 
and  so  may  escape  when  the  latter  is  damaged.  The  latter  hypo- 
thesis receives  strong  support  from  a  case  under  my  care  in  which 
there  were  symptoms  of  a  small  tumour  within  the  pons  near  the 
level  of  origin  of  the  fifth.  In  addition  to  palsy  of  the  conjugate  late- 
ral movement  of  the  eyes  to  the  right,  there  was  paralysis  of  (he 
muscles  of  mastication  on  that  side,  and  entire  loss  of  taste  on  the 
same  side  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  without  any  impairment  of  cuta- 
neous sensibility.  This  case  proves  that  the  path  of  taste  lies  near 
and  may  be  affected  with  the  motor  fibres  or  nucleus  of  the  fifth,  and 
without  the  fibres  for  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  it  indirectly  shows 
the  possibility  of  an  afiEection  of  the  latter  without  the  path  of  taste. 
The  second  fact  is  that  there  in  no  recorded  case  in  which  the  roots  of 
the  glosso-phaxyngeal  nerve  have  been  diseased,  and  indeed  no  case 
in  which  there  were  symptoms  of  disease  limited  to  the  nerve-roots  of 
the  medulla,  and  in  which  there  was  any  loss  of  taste.t  These  two 
facts  constitute  strong  evidence  that,  in  man,  the  fibres  for  taste 
reach  the  brain  by  the  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  peripheral  path  of  the  taste-fibres  is,  in  part  at  least,  strangely 
circuitous.  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  fibres  from  the  front 
of  the  tongue  are  contained  in  the  chorda  tympani,  which  passes  from 
the  facial  nerve  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth.  Apart  from  the 
results  of  experiment,  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  explain  the  loss  of 
taste  in  the  front  of  the  tongue  that  occurs  in  rheumatic  &oial 
neuritis,  and  in  disease  of  the  middle  ear.)    Moreover,  that  these 

■eedon  of  the  fifth  nerve  within  the  akall*  and  not  after  eeetioa  of  the  taudal  ('Gas. 
mM.  de  Parii,'  1878.  No.  19). 

•  One  caie,  in  which  there  had  been  lose  of  taate  for  eefenl  yean,  witb  pal^ 
of  the  fifth,  and  afterwardf  slight  weakness  of  the  idxth,  bnt  no  affection  of  the 
facial,  anditory,  or  any  other  nerre^  was  published  in  the  '  Jonmal  of  Physiology/ 
▼ol.  iii,  1881.  Since  then  I  have  met  with  many  other  cases.  In  all,  the  loas  was 
proved  by  electrical  examination  as  well  aa  by  the  ordinary  tests. 

t  In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skoll,  and  symptoms  of  li^jnry  to  the  nerrea  of  the 
medolla.  with  loss  of  taste,  recorded  by  Lehmann  (Pfifiger's  *  Archiv,'  xxzli,  p.  194)» 
direct  injury  to  the  nerves  passing  through  the  petrous  bone  was  the  probable  cause 
flf  the  symptoms.    Cf .  Ferguson, '  Med.  News,'  1890. 

{  Apart  from  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  has  been  accumulated,  a  crucial 
observation  has  been  recorded  by  Urbantschitsch.  In  a  case  of  disease  of  the 
membrana  tympani  and  middle  ear,  causing  loss  of  taste  and  some  diminution  of 
tactile  sensibility  in  the  front  of  the  tongue  on  that  side,  chemical  and  mechanical 
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fibres  nm  from  the  facial  nerve  towards  the  Ungual,  and  are  distri- 
buted to  the  tongue  with  the  latter,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  section  of 
the  lingual  for  neuralgia,  below  its  junction  with  the  chorda  tjmpani, 
has  abolished  taste.*  But  disease  of  the  facial  nerre  within  tiie  skull 
does  not  impair  taste ;  the  fibres  that  reach  the  facial  by  the  chorda 
tympani  leave  the  nerve  again,  passing  from  the  geniculate  ganglion 
of  the  facial  by  the  Vidian  nerve  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion. 
Destruction  of  the  Vidian  nerve  by  an  exostosis  has  abolished  taste 
in  the  front  of  the  tongue.f  After  reaching  the  fifth  nerve  they  seem 
to  ascend  in  the  second  division  to  its  root  and  the  brain,  t 

Begarding  the  course  of  the  taste-fibres  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tongue  and  palate,  we  have  far  fewer  facts.  Indeed,  as  regards 
man,  the  facts  are  practically  limited  to  two :  the  loss  from  disease  of 
the  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  already  mentioned,  and  the  facts  that 
taste  is  often  lost  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  front  of  the  tongue  in 
caries  of  the  middle  ear,§  and  has  been  totally  abolished  by  a  pro- 
bable fracture  of  the  base  which  paralysed  the  facial  nerve  on  the 
same  side.||  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal  nerve  to  the  **  taste-buds  "  compels  us  to  adhere  to  the  view 
that  the  fibres  subserving  the  function  are  distributed  in  this  nerve. 
But  it  has  connections  with  the  fifth  which  may  carry  the  taste- path 
to  this  nerve,  and  this  affords  the  best  explanation  of  the  facts.  The 
spheno-palatine  ganglion  (which  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  palate  and  its  arches)  is  connected  with  the  glosso-pharjngeal  by 
a  branch  from  the  large  superficial  petrosal  to  the  tympanic  nerve  (of 
Jacobson),  perhaps  by  a  second,  and  from  the  otic  ganglion  the  small 
petrosal  goes  to  the  same  nerve.  If  the  tympanic  nerve  of  Jacobson 
and  the  chorda  tympani  are  the  two  chief  paths  of  the  taste-fibres, 
their  easy  damage  in  disease  or  fracture  explains  the  facts  mentioned, 
while  the  proximity  of  the  facial  enables  us  to  understand  its  simul- 
taneous paralysis.^ 

■timQlation  of  the  chorda  tympani  produced  sensations  of  taste  and  of  tonch  on  the 
part  of  the  tongue  hi  which  the  sensibility  was  impaired  (' Archiv  f.  Ohrenheilk.,* 
six,  p.  186). 

•  Insani,  'Meissner^s  Jahreshericht,'  1864,  p.  655 1  Lnssana,  'Arch,  de  Fhys./ 
1871,  p.  162;  Mader,  'Cent  f.  med.  Wissensch.,'  1879,  p.  395. 

t  Fergnson,  *Med.  News,'  Oct.  1890;  the  patient  died  from  phthisis.  He 
adduces  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  path  from  the  back  of 
the  tongue  is  by  the  tympanic  plexus  and  the  root  of  the  fifth  nenre. 

$  In  a  case  in  which  there  were  the  symptoms  of  a  lesion  of  the  third  diTislon 
high  up,  above  its  junction  with  the  chorda  tympani,  there  was  no  loss  of  tastA 
(£rb.  'Neur.  Cent.,'  1882,  p.  104). 

§  Urbantschitsch, '  Beob.  fiber  Anomalien  des  Geschmacks  in  Erkrank.  der  Pau- 
kenhdhle,'  Stuttgart,  1876.  1  have  several  times  satisfied  myself  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  loss  of  taste  in  these  cases. 

II  Bmns,  *  A.  f.  Psych./  xx,  1889.  On  the  other  side  the  fifth  nerve  was  paralysed 
without  loss  of  taste.  This  anomalous  lesion  suggests  that  the  branches  may  have 
been  damaged  in  different  positions,  and  where  they  do  not  conia  ii  t»8tc- filings. 

^  The  nerve  of  Jacobson  is  that  most  frequently  damaged  in  suppuratiun  ot  the 
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Wo  still  need  more  &et8  as  to  tbe  backward  extent  of  the  loss  of 
taste  from  disease  of  the  chorda  tympani.  In  all  obserrations  on 
taste  it  is  desirable  that  the  three  regions,  front  of  tongue,  back  of 
tongue,  and  palate,  should  be  speeiallj  tested.  Opportunities  for 
obserration  of  the  highest  importance  sometimes  oceor  to  snigeons,. 
and  it  is  yeiy  desirable  that  thej  should  be  utilised. 

The  peripheral  nerve-lesions  that  maj  cause  loss  of  taste  hayebeen 
just  mentioned.  It  may  also  occnr  as  part  of  general  hemianflosthesia,. 
in  disease  of  the  oerebial  hemisphere,  and  also,  in  the  same  associa- 
tion, in  the  functional  disturbance  of  hysteria.  When  the  loss  is  par- 
tial, the  perception  of  some  qualities  may  be  more  impaired  than  that 
of  others,  but  there  is  nerer  such  complete  loss  of  some  perceptions 
without  impairment  of  others  as  oould  be  compared  to  colour-blind- 
ness. It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  due  to  local  disease  of  the  mucoos 
membrane,  but,  on  account  of  the  wide  area  in  which  this  function  is 
subserved,  the  loss  is  probably  never  complete.  The  evidence  of  the 
loss  is  inability  to  perceive  the  qualities  mentioned  on  p.  224.  Its 
ireaimeni  is  chiofly  that  of  the  disease  causing  it.  If  stimulation  of 
the  nerves  is  thought  desirable,  this  can  be  readily  effected  by  the 
voltaic  current.  One  rheophore  may  be  placed  behind  the  mastoid 
process,  and  the  other,  a  flat  piece  of  metal,  on  the  surface  of  the 
tongue.  A  tongue-depressor,  insulated  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  lips,  answers  very  welL 

Pervenion  of  the  aerue  of  iatUy  which  has  been  termed  faragmmm^ 
sometimes  occurs  in  neurotic  maladies,  especially  in  hysteria  and 
insanity,  and  also  as  an  effect  of  the  influensa  poison,  apart  from 
catarrh.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  tabes,  associated  with  perversion 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  but  distinct  from  it.  In  this  condition  a 
substance  gives  rise  to  some  other  sensation  than  that  which  it 
ordinarily  causes.  The  symptom  is  often  associated  with  morbid 
dislike  to  certain  tastes.  Increased  eeneiiiveneee^  kypergeueia,  is  said 
to  be  met  with  occasionally  under  the  same  conditions  as  perversion 
of  the  sense,  and  so  aJso  are  tubjeetive  eeneaUone  of  taste,  usually  of 
an  unpleasant  character.  These  are  also  met  with  as  a  result  of 
irritating  disease  of  the  nerves,  such  as  disease  of  the  ear,  and  they 
have  been  experimentally  produced  by  electrical  stimulation  of  an 
exposed  chorda  tympani.  Such  sensations  sometimes  occur  as  the 
aura  of  an  epileptic  fit,  and  as  part  of  the  hallucinations  of  the  insane. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  distinguished  from  actual  sensations  due  to 
abnormal  buccal  secretions,  and  from  those  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  substances  that  can  stimulate  the  gustatory  nerves.  The 
various  subjective  sensations  or  perversions  of  taste  scarcely  ever  call 
for  special  treatment. 

mlddk  mtk  and  nsst  ths  chorda  ^paiii«  aeoording  to  Qodid«m,  of  Gopoibagmi 
(1888). 
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The  fMial  ntrre^  porH^  dura  of  the  seyttitli  p^ir,  kaa  a  tortnoiift 
eonne  both  within  the  pons  and  through  the  wall  of  the  gknli.  Ito 
deep  origin  has  been  desoribed  at  p.  49.  At  the  snrfaee  of  the  brain 
and  within  the  internal  anditoxy  meatus  the  facial  and  auditoiy 
nerres  lie  together  and  suffer  together  in  disease.  From  theandiioi7 
meatus  the  nerre  has  a  winding  course  through  the  temporal  bone^ 
passing  first  outwards  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tymitannm,  and  then 
baekwards  above  the  foramen  ovale,  and  downwards  behind  the  tjm* 
panum  to  the  stjio-mastoid  foramen.  It  lies  throughout  this  course 
in  the  bony  **  Eallopian  canal/'  but  the  layer  of  bone  which  separates 
it  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  yaries  in  thickness, and  may  even 
be  incomplete.  Moreover  two  nerves  pass  from  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  the  small  nerve  to  the  stapedius  muscle,*  and  the  chorda 
tympani,  which  leaves  the  facial  a  few  millimetres  above  the  lower 
opening  of  the  canal,  and  courses  across  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  and  membrane,  to  pass  again  through  the  bone  and  join  the 
third  division  of  the  fifth.  An  arttrrial  twig  also  passes  from  the 
canal  into  the  tympanum.  These  connections  are  important,  since 
the  nerve  is  often  damaged  by  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  and 
they  afford  considerable  and  variable  anatomical  facility  for  this 
damage.  At  the  bend  in  the  temporal  bone  there  is  a  gangliform 
enlargement  on  the  nerve,  the  **  geniculate  ganglion,"  from  which  the 
large  petrosal  nerve  passes  (as  the  Vidian)  to  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion;  and,  as  already  stated  (p.  214),  there  is  reason  to  believa 
that  most  of  the  fibres  from  the  chorda  tympani  leave  the  facial  by 
this  nerve  and  reach  the  brain  through  the  fifth.  The  gangliform 
enlargement  also  receives  a  twig  from  the  nerve  (small  petrosal) 
which  connects  the  otic  ganglion,  through  the  nerve  of  Jacobson, 
with  the  glosso-pharyngeaL  Outside  the  skull  the  nerve  gives 
branches  to  the  occipital  part  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  to  the  external 
ear,  to  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric,  and  then  divides,  opposite  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  mivsseter,  into  numerous  branches  which  pass  to 
all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  to  the  platysma  myoides  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  neck. 

The  path  from  the  facial  nncleus  to  the  cerebral  hemisphere  crosses 
the  middle  line  of  the  pons  above  the  nucleus,  so  that  if  the  face  is 
paralysed  by  one-sided  disease  above  the  middle  of  the  pons,  the  para- 
lysis is  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  as  in  ordinary  hemiplegia. 
The  further  course  of  this  path  has  been  described  at  p.  75.    It  is 

*  It  is  not  nnlikelj  that  the  fibres  lor  the  stapedius  oome  from  the  small  "  iuter- 
mediate  nerve  uf  Wrisberg,"  since  this  arises  from  the  acoeesorj  auditury  nucleus. 
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probable  that  the  bilateral  musdes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  are 
alao  oonneoted  with  the  hemisphere  of  the  same  side.* 

Facial  Pabaltszs. 

Paralysis  of  the  fiice  results  from  anj  iuterruption  to  the  path  from 
the  cortex  to  the  muscles.  The  character  of  the  paralysis  differs 
according  as  the  disease  inyolyes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  path  above  the 
nucleus  (which  we  may  term  supra-nuclear  pdUy),  or»  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nucleus  itself  or  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  whether  within  the 
pons  or  outside  it  (nuclear  and  infra-^nudear  palsy) .  In  the  latter  case 
aJl  parts  of  the  face  are  affected,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and 
frontal  muscle,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  mouth ;  but  in  the 
former  the  upper  muscles  of  the  face  are  little  or  not  at  all  affected* 
and  the  muscles  which  go  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  suffer  chiefly. 
Another  difference  is  that  in  supra-nuclear  paralysis  voluntary  move* 
ments  are  often  more  impaired  than  emotional  movements ;  in  nuclear 
and  infra-nuclear  disease  they  suffer  equally. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  two  forms  in 
the  reaction  of  the  nerve  and  muscles  to  electricity.  In  supra-nuclear 
disease  the  reaction  is  normal,  or  presents  only  a  trifling  change,  which 
is  the  same  to  the  voltaic  and  to  the  induced  current.  Acute  lesions 
of  the  nucleus  or  nerve,  unless  trifling  in  degree,  cause  secondary 
defeneration  of  the  fibres,  with  loss  of  all  irritability,  and  preserva- 
tion only  of  the  voltaic  irritability  of  the  muscle-fibres. 

It  is  customary  to  term  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  nerve 
*'  peripheral ;"  that  from  disease  of  the  nucleus  or  root-fibres  iu  the 
pons  is  also  sometimes  termed  peripheral,  because  it  resembles  that 
from  disease  of  the  nerve ;  sometimes  it  is  termed  **  central  ;*'  paralysis 
from  disease  of  the  path  above  the  nucleus  is  also  sometimes  termed 
** central,'*  sometimes  ''cerebral."  The  latter  term  should  be  used 
only  with  the  understanding  that  a  similar  paralysis  may  occur  from 
disease  of  the  cms  or  upper  part  of  the  pons.  Moreover  the  word 
''peripheral"  is  sometimes  applied  to  disease  of  the  extremities 
of  the  fibres.  Paralysis  from  disease  of  the  convolutions  is  termed 
"cortical."  Otherwise  the  nomenclature  given  above  is  preferable^ 
disease  of  the  root-fibres  being  termed  "  radicular." 

The  supra-nuclear  palsy  has  been  already  considered  in  the  chapter 
on  hemiplegia ;  we  have  now  to  consider  only  that  which  results  from 
disease  of  the  nucleus,  the  root-fibres,  or  the  nerve.f 

Cattbbs. — (1)  Within  the  pons  the  nucleus  or  root-fibres  may  be 
damaged  by  various  focal  lesions,  usually  in  association  with  the  motor 
tract  of  the  opposite  limbs,  or  with  the  sixth  nerve  of  the  same  side, 

*  In  the  rabbit,  medial  section  of  tbe  pons  paralyses  tbe  elevator  of  tbe  npper 
lip  on  both  sides,  even  to  stimnlation  of  the  cortex  (Exner  and  Paneth,  1888). 

t  It  is  often  termed  '•BeU's  paralysis,"  after  Sir  Charles  BeU,  who  first  explained 
itonatora. 
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round  tlie  nuclemi  of  whicb  the  facial  fibres  course  (Fig.  88,  p.  50). 
In  very  rare  cases  of  anterior  polio-mjelitis  (infantile  paralysis),  the 
foicial  nucleus  suffers;  I  have  seen  oue  instance  of  this.  Primary 
degeneration  rarely  affects  all  parts  of  the  facial  nuclei,  but  the  nerve- 
cells  related  to  the  orbicularis  oris  often  degenerate  with  those  for  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  in  chronic  **  labio-glossal  {taralysis.**  Diphtheritic 
palsy  involves  the  &ce  in  rare  cases,  and  probably  consists  in  a  sub- 
acute affection  of  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  and  the  fibres  of  the  nerve. 

(2)  At  the  base  of  the  brain  the  nerve  may  be  compressed  by  tu- 
mours or  damaged  by  meningitis  or  hoemorrhage.  The  auditory  nerve 
iff  usually  affected  with  it. 

(8)  Within  the  canal  in  the  temporal  bone  the  nerve  suffers  in 
various  forms  of  otitis  and  bone  disease,  especially  in  children.  In 
most  cases  there  is  caries  of  the  bone  and  suppuration  in  the  middle 
ear,*  and  the  disease  of  the  bone  between  the  Fallopian  canal  and  the 
tympanum  extends  to  the  nerve.  This  may  be  merely  inflamed,  or 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  spreading  disease.  The  amount  of  ear  dis- 
ease that  exists  before  the  facial  nerve  is  affected  varies  much,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  nerve  suffers  doubtless  depends  in  part 
on  the  thinness  of  the  protecting  lamina  of  bone.  It  is  said  that  the 
nerve  may  be  paralysed  when  only  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum is  inflamed  and  the  bone  is  not  diseased.  I  have  known  para- 
lysis to  occur  when  caries  was  certainly  limited  to  the  mastoid  bone. 
Li  such  cases  we  must  assume  an  extension  of  inflammation  along 
the  chorda  tympani,  the  nerve  to  the  stapedius,  or  the  arterial  twig 
already  mentioned,  unless  the  layer  of  bone  is  imperfect.  It  is  perhaps 
by  such  extension  that  facial  paralysis  has  sometimes  followed  sore 
throat— simple,  or  such  as  occurs  in  some  acute  diseases.f 

(4)  Injury.  Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  often  passes  through 
the  petrous  bone,  and  the  nerve  may  be  torn  or  bruised.  The  face  is 
then  at  once  paralysed,  but  in  some  cases  the  nerve  is  damaged  only 
some  days  (three  to  five)  after  the  injury,  and  the  mechanism  must 
then  be  a  secondary  process,  probably  inflammation. J  Meningeal 
beemorrhage  is  possibly  a  rare  cause,  especially  that  which  occurs 
from  the  cerebellum  during  birth ;  this  niav  explain  some  "  congen- 
ital **  cases  in  which  it  has  been  associated  with  weakness  of  the  neck 
due  to  damage  to  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  §  Outside  the  skull,  the 
nerve  or  some  of  its  branches  may  be  divided  by  wounds  about  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  especially  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  tu- 
mours in  the  parotid  legion.  A  simple  blow  on  this  part  may  also 
damage  the  nerve.  An  an  gry  schoolmaster  struck  a  boy  with  the  comer 
of  a  book  just  below  the  ear.  Much  pain  followed  about  the  ear  and 
the  side  of  the  head ;  in  a  day  or  two  facial  paralysis  came  on,  com- 

*  It  If  not,  however,  a  frequent  oonsequence  of  curies,  Mlthough  the  calculation 
of  only  1  per  cent,  made  by  Bezold  is  perhaps  too  low  (Bezold,  *  Labyrinth-Necrose,' 
1886).  t  Wendt. '  Archiv  dw  Heilkund./  1870. 

X  See  Demonlin^  •  Gaz.  m^d.  de  Paris,*  18H8.       §  Stiphan,  *  R^v,  de  Med.,'  1867. 
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plete  aiid»  as  it  turned  out»  permanent,  in  gptte  <tf  all  treatment 
The  blow  coat  the  schoolmaster  a  thousand  pounds.  Facial  paraljais 
18  sometimeB.  although  rarelj,  caused  during  instrumental  deliveij^ 
bj  the  pressure  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps  on  the  nerve  over  the 
jaw,  and  such  paralysis  has  even  been  produced  on  both  sides.  Com* 
pression  bj  the  shoulder  has  also  been  effectiyek* 

(5)  Neuritis  is  the  cause  of  the  common,  faeial  paralysis,  due  to 
cold,  and  often  termed  *'  rheumatic.**  The  majority  of  cases  of  ^ial 
paralysis  seem  to  be  of  this  nature ;  and  although,  often,  no  special 
exposure  to  cold  can  be  traced,  there  has  then  been  usually  some 
habitual  exposure.  The  features  of  these  cases  are  so  uniform,  allow* 
ance  being  made  for  differences  in  degree,  that  we  are  justified  in  re- 
garding the  pathological  condition  as  the  same  in  all — a  neuritis 
within  the  Fallopian  canaLf  The  inflammation  perhaps  affects  chiefly 
the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  which  swells  and  compresses  the  fibres,  expan- 
sion outwards  being  prevented ;  but  in  a  case  in  which  the  actual  state 
could  be  observed  the  nerve  sheath  was  not  distinctly  inflamed ;%  the 
external  restraint  may  indeed  cause  the  inflammation  to  spread  into 
tiie  nerve,  and  in  this  case  the  fibres  were  extensively  degenerated.  For 
along  time  a  very  different  explanation  was  given.  It  was  supposed 
that  cold  acts  by  paralysing  the  terminations  of  the  facial  nerve  in  the 
muscles.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  cold  ever  paralyses  intra-mus* 
cular  nerve-endings,  and  we  know  that  paralysis  of  all  fibres  of  one 
nerve,  and  of  no  other  fibres,  always  means  disease  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve. 

Inflammation  was  found  also  in  a  perfectly  similar  paralysis,  due 
to  a  different  cause,  recorded  by  May.§  The  patient  was  suffering 
from  leucoeythsBmia  (an  affection  which  may  cause  lymphoid  neuritis), 
and  the  nerve  within  the  Fallopian  canal  presented  a  fusiform  swel* 
ling  three  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  due  to  an  infiltration  of  lymphoid 
cells ;  the  nerve-fibres  at  the  spot  were  in  process  of  destruction. 

In  more  than  half  the  cases  a  special  and  considerable  exposure  to 
cold  can  be  traced ;  generally  a  draught  of  cold  air  has  blown  on  the 
side  of  the  face  and  head,  as  in  sitting  in  a  railway  carriage  opposite 
an  open  window,  standing  at  an  open  door,  driving  in  a  cold  wind. 
One  patient  had  ridden  a  bicycle  during  three  cold  nights ;  another 
had  lingered  on  a  seaside  pier  in  a  cold  wind ;  in  another  the  expo* 
6ure  to  cold  occurred  the  day  after  a  beard,  worn  for  thirty  years,  was 
shaved  off.  The  symptoms  usually  commence  within  two  days  of 
such  exposure.  In  other  cases  there  has  been  more  or  less  constant 
exposure,  as  by  working  in  a  draughty  shop.  Occasionally  the  8uf« 
f  erer  presents  other  evidence  of  rheumatism,  especially  of  the  fibrous 

•  Yaniier,  'An.  de  Oyn.,'  1888. 

t  It  hM  been  coxgectured  that  ih^in6ammation  aometiinet  affects  tbenerre  aftee 
its  emergence,  bat  no  evidence  of  this  (s.^«  swelling  of  the  nerve)  has  been  noted. 
I  Minkowski, « Berlin,  klin.  Wochenscbr./  1891. 
g  £.  May, « Aerztl.  Intell.  Blatt./  1884^  No.  31. 
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tissuea.  ttnd  a  liaUIitj  to  a  limilar  affeotioa  of  other  Derres,  as  in  th* 
cases  mentioned  on  p.  144.  Bat  manj  of  the  subjects  of  faeial  paUy 
present  no  other  evidence  of  rhenmatism.  and  the  affection  may  be  an 
isolated  event  in  an  otherwise  healtbj  life.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  a 
history  of  gout,  inherited  or  acquired,  which  may  have  predisposed 
to  the  disease ;  but  it  is»  on  the  whole»  vexy  rare  to  obtain  evkleuce  of 
this.  In  some  instances  there  is  other  evidence  of  catarrh,  general 
fever^  sore  throat,  or  neuralgic  pain  in  the  neighbourhood  o£  the 
affected  nerve.  The  neuritis  sometimes  arises  by  distinct  extension 
from  external  cellulitis ;  in  one  case  the  cellulitis  was  produced  bj 
chronic  eczema  of  the  skin  in  front  of  the  ear»  over  the  place  of 
emergence  of  the  nerve.*  In  other  cases  such  cellulitic  swelling  is 
evidently  catarrhal ;  in  one  it  existed  beneath  each  jaw  for  a  week 
before  the  onset  of  one-sided  palsy. 

Grouping  together  all  cases  which  may  be  due  to  Fallopian  neuritis 
(excluding  those  that  are  the  result  of  ear  disease  or  syphilis),  thej 
appear  to  be  rather  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  no  doubt 
from  the  greater  exposure  of  the  former.  Of  112  unselected  oases 
of  which  I  have  notes,  B6  were  in  males,  46  in  females.  Barely  more 
than  one  member  of  a  family  suffers— as,  for  instance,  a  man  and  Us 
niece.  Such  coincidences  are  doubtless  sometimes  aecidentaL  The 
affection  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  rare  under  ten.  I  have  met 
with  it  at  seven,  and  twice  in  the  second  year  of  Ufe.  It  is  most 
common  between  twenty  and  thirty  (27  cases),  and  is  equally  frequent 
in  each  of  the  other  decades  between  twenty  and  fifty ;  after  fifty  it 
becomes  rare,  but  is  occasionally  met  with  even  in  old  age  (cases  at 
seventy-four  and  seventy-seven).  Of  80  eases  due  to  this  cause,  46 
occurred  between  October  and  March  inclusive,  and  84  between  April 
and  September.t  It  thus  occurs  at  all  seasons,  but  is  rather  more 
frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

(6)  Syphilis  is  an  occasional  cause,  but  its  frequency  may  readily 
be  over-estimated  if  the  mere  fact  of  preceding  syphilis  or  of  improve- 
ment under  iodide  of  potassium  is  admitted  alone  to  be  evidence  of 
nature.  We  are  only  justified  in  regarding  the  paralysis  as  syphilitio 
when  there  is  or  has  been  other  evidence  of  active  syphilis,  and  when 
there  is  no  other  recognisable  cause;  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the 
case  Ib  more  probable  if  the  nerve  is  affected  within  the  cranium.    In 

e  It  has  been  thought  by  tome  that  oold  affecta  the  facial  nerre  by  oaosing  a 
eatarrbsl  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear»  wbich  spreads  to  the  nerve.  Bat  tbie 
ieemt  improbable  when  we  consider  how  frequent  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  is  with- 
out facial  paralysis,  and  how  rare  are  obtrusive  signs  of  tympanic  inflammation 
when  the  nerve  is  affected,  and  tbat  slight  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  may  bo 
prodneed  ooincidently  with  neoritii  by  cold  without  the  former  being  the  cause  of 
the  hitter.  Ksrache  often  follows  the  onset,  but  very  seldom  precedes  it  even  for  s 
day,  and  early  pain  Is  more  common  in  other  situations. 

t  Twelve  cases  ooenrred  in  JHnuary;  10  in  November;  9  in  Jnnef  7  in  each 
month.  May,  Angnst,  Oetol>er,  De<.*ember;  6  in  February,  March,  and  in  April;  8 
In  July  and  in  September.  In  the  third  of  the  year,  October  to  January,  8^ 
s;  February  to  May,  22;  June  to  September,  29 
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man  J  cases  of  facial  paralysis  in  the  subjects  of  sjphilis,  the  paralysis 
is  distinctlj  excited  bj  cold,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  syphilis  may 
hare  bad  a  predisposing  inflnence.  The  mechanisms  by  which  syphilis 
causes  facial  paralysis  are  by  meningitis,  by  a  gumma  on  the  nerve- 
sbeath  or  near  it,  aud  probably  also  by  neuritis. 

(7)  Primary  hsBmorrhage  into  the  nerve-sheath  or  Fallopian  canal 
is  a  rare  cause.*  There  are  cases  in  which  facial  paralysis  comes  on  in 
a  few  minutes  and  is  at  once  complete,  and  in  which  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  any  central  disease.  Such  cases,  of  which  I  have  seen  five, 
may  be  due  to  an  extravasation  into  tbe  Fallopian  canal  or  the  nerve 
itself,  disposed  to,  perhaps,  by  some  peculiarity  of  vascular  arraoge- 
ment.  Thrombosis  in  a  vessel  of  the  nerve  is  also  a  conceivable 
mechanism,  especially  when  sudden  palsy  occurs  under  conditious 
favouring  this  lesion — as,  for  instance,  in  one  case,  a  week  after  child- 
birth. It  affords  a  possible  explanation  of  the  curious  cases  in  which 
such  au  onset  follows  emotion.  Complete  paralysis  occurred  quite 
suddenly  in  a  lady  who  was  at  the  time  watching  the  dressing  of  a 
huge  wound  in  her  own  breast,  produced  by  tbe  destruction  of  a 
cancer  by  caustic.  In  one  instance  the  onset  was  an  hour  after  a 
sudden  fright ;  in  another  it  coincided  with  a  sense  of  f aintness. 

(8)  Facial  paralysis  has  been  observed  in  rare  cases  of  tabes,  in 
which  its  cause  resembles  doubtless  that  of  the  other  nerve  palsies 
that  are  met  with  in  the  disease.  The  nerve  may  also  be  paralysed 
by  an  islet  of  disseminated  sclerosis  within  the  pons,  when  others 
affect  the  spinal  cord. 

Hysteria  may  coincide  with  facial  palsy,  especially  since  the  latter 
is  not  uncommon  in  young  adults.  The  coincidence  has  no  real 
significance ;  although  the  cases  have  been  needlessly  described  as 
••hysterical,"  they  present  no  feature  to  warrant  the  epithet,  except 
in  so  far  as  hysterical  contraction  lessens  movement. 

JDoutle  facial  paralysis  is  rare.  Its  causes  are  (1)  disease  of  the 
pons  Varolii ;  possibly  a  lesion  in  the  middle  of  the  pons,  where  the 
two  facial  paths  cross ;  certainly  lesions  on  both  sides  of  the  pons, 
such  as  the  bilateral  softening  that  is  produced  by  disease  of  the 
basilar  artery.  (2)  Disease,  syphilitic  or  other,  of  the  nerves  at  the 
base  of  the  brain ;  by  this  usually  other  nerves  are  also  damaged. 
In  one  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  was  also  simultaneous  para- 
lysis of  both  auditory  nerves  (not  aural),  the  onset  occurred  after 
exposure  during  sleep  to  a  cold  wind,  but  the  patient  had  had 
syphilis.  In  anotber  case  only  one  auditory  nerve  was  involved.  (3) 
Simultaneous  double  otitis.t  (4)  In  paralysis  from  cold,  both  sides 
of  tbe  face,  as  they  are  occasionally  affected  at  different  times,  may, 
in    extremely  rare    cases,  suffer  at  the  same  time.{      In  multiple 

•  Wilkg  and  Moxon, '  Path.  Anat.,'  p.  257,  and  Mozon,  *  Path.  Trans.,*  toL  zx. 
t  Wright, '  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  Feb.  27th,  1869.    A  week  separated  tbe  onset  of 
the  piilsy  on  the  two  aides.     The  patient  was  a  man  aged  sixty-flve. 
J  Kruge,  'Near.  Cent./  1890. 
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nenritiB  the  fftoe  is  gometimes  involTed,  always  <m  botli  rides,  and 
generallj  in  association  with  the  limbs  as  part  of  a  wide- spread  affeo* 
tion.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  certain  rare  forms  of  polyneuritis, 
dne  to  special  toxic  blood-states,  and  not  in  the  common  yariety,  pro- 
duced by  alcohol.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis,  in  which  polyneuritis  is 
the  chief  element,  double  facial  palsy  sometimes  occurs.  (5)  Partial 
paralysis  (of  the  lips  on  both  sides)  occurs  from  nuclear  degenera- 
tion in  labio-glossal  paralysis,  or  symmetrical  cortical  lesions,  and  (6) 
a  peculiar  form  of  facial  palsy  associated  with  palsy  of  the  eye  muscles, 
and  due  probably  to  nuclear  wasting  has  been  already  mentioned 
(p.  197).    It  may  be  congenital  or  come  on  during  infancy. 

Symptoms. — In  complete  facial  palsy  the  muscles  of  the  affected 
half  of  the  face  become  toneless  and  immobile.  In  all  movements, 
voluntary  or  emotional,  the  affected  half  of  the  face  is  still.  The  two 
sides  of  the  face  present  a  strange  incongruity,  and  the  smile  or  frown, 
deprived  of  half  its  range,  loses  more  than  half  its  character,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  expressional  significance  of  the  distorting 
contractions  of  cheek  and  brow  which  occur  on  the  unaffected  side. 
The  influence  of  the  loss  of  tone  on  the  position  of  the  features  at  rest 
differs  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  smooth  features  of 
youth  are  largely  moulded  by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  and  are  little 
changed  by  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles ;  slight  drooping  of  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  may  be  the  only  sign  of  paralysis  during  rest. 
But  it  is  otherwise  when  time  has  scored  the  face  with  furrows.  These 
are  due  to  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  skin,  and  their  position  is  chiefly 
determined  by  the  muscular  tension  that  is  caused  by,  and  expresses, 
the  emotions  dominant  in  the  past.  With  the  loss  of  this  tension 
the  furrows  change  their 
place  or  vanish,  as  the 
flaccid  skin  adjusts  itself 
in  obedience  to  other  in- 
fluences (Pig.  103).  The 
effect  of  the  age-changes 
is  seen  conspicuously  in 
the  forehead  and  lower 
eyelid.  The  transverse 
furrows  of  the  forehead 

cease  suddenly    at    the   „  ,  ,      ^ 

•JJ1       1-  T        1.1.      Fio.  103. — Facial  paralysis  in  a  man  aged  lizty-ftTeb 

middle  Ime.  In  the  .howing  the  influence  of  the  low  rf  tone  on  the 
young  the  lower  eyelid  is  inelastic  skin.  The  figure  on  the  right  represents 
held  by  the  elasticity  of  ^  *^f  ™P^  ^  ^°~  ^^^  ^y^  ^*'~°*  P*'^*^ 
the  skin  almost  as  close  to 

the  eyeball  as  on  the  unaffected  side.  In  the  old  it  falls  forwards,  and 
the  tears,  increased  by  the  irritation  of  the  unprotected  eye,  cannot 
reach  their  proper  duct,  and  the  eye  *'  waters."  But  in  young  and  old 
the  loss  of  movement  is  the  same.     The  affected  side  takes  no  part  in 
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frown  or  smile.  The  eyelids  cannot  be  brought  together ;  in  a  stiOBg 
effort  to  close  them,  the  eyeball  is  rolled  upwards*  so  that  the  coraea 
is  beneath  the  upper  lid,  and  only  the  sclerotic  is  Tisible.  The  patient 
often  imagines,  ostrich-like,  that  his  eye  is  shut»  because  the  oomea  is 
covered.  During  sleep  the  eye  remains  partly  open»  because  normally 
closed  not  only  by  relaxation  of  the  levator,  but  by  contraction  of  the 
palpebral  part  of  the  orbicularis.  But  the  upper  lid  foUows,  ia  a 
normal  manner,  the  downward  movement  of  the  eyeball,  since  the 
orbicularis  takes  no  part  in  this  descent,  except  in  keeping,  by  its  tone^ 
the  lid  in  contact  with  the  eyebaU.  In  the  old,  the  lower  lid,  on  looking 
up,  does  not  rise  so  well  as  on  the  other  side,  apparently  because  the  lid 
is  not  kept  in  sufficient  apposition  to  the  globe.  In  smiling  and  other 
movements  the  mouth  is  drawn  towards  the  unaffected  side^  the  sygo- 
matic  muscles  being  unopposed  by  their  fellows.  From  the  displace- 
ment of  the  mouth  the  tongue  is  protruded  to  one  side  of  the  orifice^ 
and  thus  may  seem  to  deviate  even  when  it  is  exactly  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  face.  The  lips  cannot  be  pressed  together  on  the  paralysed 
side,  and  hence  the  air  cannot  be  so  compressed  within  the  mouth 
as  to  be  expelled  in  a  puff.  The  patient  accordingly  finds  that  he 
cannot  blow  out  a  candle.  In  drinking,  the  liquid  runs  out  of  the 
paralysed  comer  of  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  has  to  incline  his  bead 
to  prevent  this.  Whistling  is,  of  course,  impossible,  and  smokers  may 
first  discover  the  paralysis  by  finding  that  the  ejected  saliva  takes  an 
inconveniently  erratic  course.  Speech  is  frequently  a  little  changed 
by  the  imperfect  articulation  of  the  labial  consonants.  The  palsy  of 
the  buccinator  permits  food  to  get  between  the  teeth  and  the  jawi^ 
and  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  chew  upon  the  other  side.  The 
palay  of  the  stylo-hyoid  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  does  not 
cause  recognisable  symptoms.  The  platysma  myoides  is  paralysed,  as 
may  be  observed  by  making  the  patient  depress  his  lower  lip,  an  action 
in  which  the  platysma  contracts.  The  dilator  naris  being  inactiTe^ 
the  nostril  does  not  expand  on  sniffing,  and  may  even  yield  to  the  pi«ft> 
sure  of  the  air ;  smell,  in  consequence,  is  less  acute  than  on  the  other 
side.  The  muscles  of  the  external  ear  are  also  paralysed  in  those 
persons  in  whom  these  muscles  were  under  the  infinence  of  the  wilL 
All  reflex  movements  are  of  necessity  lost  when  the  paralysi9  is  due  to 
disease  of  the  nerve-fibres  or  their  nucleus — an  important  distinction 
from  cerebral  palsy,  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

Palate, — It  has  been  said  that  the  palate  is  sometimes  paralysed  on 
the  same  side  as  the  face  from  disease  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  therefore  that  the  levator  palati  is  supplied  by  fibiM 
which  pass  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial,  by  the  large 
petrosal  nerve  and  Vidian,  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion.  But  the 
opinion  that  the  palate  ever  suffers  from  disease  of  the  facial  nerve 
seems  to  be  erroneous.  The  levator  is  supplied  from  the  spinal 
accessory  (q.  v.),  and  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases  of  facial  paralysis, 
due  to  disease  of  the  nerve  in  various  situations,  carefully  examined. 
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I  hB!fe  nerer  obsexred  a  eoTretponding  defeet  of  morement  in  the 
palate.  Deriation  of  the  uvula  was  oecasionallj  observed,  but  ita 
inclination  was  as  frequently  from  as  towards  the  paralysed  side. 
Such  obliquity  of  the  uvula  is  not  uncommon  in  those  who  present  no 
facial  palsy,  and  sometimes  is  considerable  in  debtee.  When  present 
in  facial  palsy  ite  state  is  unchanged  after  the  face  has  recovered,  and 
H  is  not  associated  with  any  defect  in  the  movement  of  the  palate.  In 
rate  sases  in  which  there  has  been  actual  coincident  paralysis  of  the 
palate  there  was  probably  a  simultaneous  affection  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  or  of  its  palatine  branch.  In  most,  other  nerves 
have  suffered,  and  this  may  bo  damaged  not  only  at  the  medulla* 
but  outside  the  skull,  by  deep-seated  cellulitis  just  below  the  place 
of  emergence  of  the  facial  Of  this  I  have  seen  some  well-marked 
instances,  with  and  without  implication  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
nervcb  or  of  the  hypoglossal* 

Toffe.— In  disease  of  the  facial  nerve  between  the  oright  of  the 
ehocda  tympani  and  the  geniculate  ganglion,  taste  is  lost  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side.  It  is  not  lost  when 
the  lesion  is  of  the  root  of  the  facial  nerve,t  or  of  the  nerve-fibies 
within  the  pons.  It  is  lost  in  about  half  the  cases  of  paralysis  from 
cold,  doubtless  because  the  neuritis  extends  up  the  nerve  to  the  origin 
of  the  chorda.  When  the  nerve  is  damaged  outside  the  skull,  taste  is 
generally  unaffected ;  the  exceptions  are  probably  due  to  an  ascending 
neuritis.  The  affection  of  taste  may  persist  after  the  paralysis,  but 
usoally  passes  away  before  it.  Sensation  in  the  face  is  generally  un- 
affected,  but  I  have  several  times  found  in  early  luid  severe  cases  a 
veiy  slight  diminution  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  on  the  motion- 
less  side,  especially  on  the  cheek.  The  cause  may  be  an  altera- 
tion in  the  function  of  the  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve,  due  to  the 
diminution  of  the  impressions  that  are  normally  produced  by  muscular 
action.  This  is  more  probable  than  that  the  facial  nerve  sometimes 
conveys  sensory  fibres  from  the  skin.{  I  have  also  occasionally 
found  (in  early  cases)  an  area  of  ansssthesia  on  the  front  and  back 
of  the  concha,  in  the  region  of  skin  supplied  by  a  nerve  given  off  by 
the  facial  as  it  emei^ges,  and  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  fifth 
nerve. 

*  Dr.  HngUlngfl  Jselmm  has  alio  itated  that  ha  hai  neror  Meo  panlytii  of  the 
palate  dae  to  diseaie  of  the  facial  nenre  ('  Lancet*'  April  2nd,  1887).  He  made  this 
remark  in  connection  with  an  initrnetive  cate  of  paralysis  of  the  face  and  palate, 
wliich  at  tint  sight  seemed  to  prove  the  association,  but  further  investigation  showed 
ooachuiTely  that  the  palsy  of  tiie  face  was  of  cerebral  origin. 

t  Certain  recorded  cases  of  disease  of  the  root  and  loss  of  taste,  opposed  as  they 
are  to  the  nsoal  rule,  are  explicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  descending  degene- 
ration was  attended,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  descending  neuritis,  and  that  this  invaded 
the  taste*fibres  at  or  below  the  geniculate  ganglion. 

X  Yaso-motor  disturbance,  osdema,  and  increased  sweating  have  been  observed, 
probably  also  of  secondary  relation  or  due  to  accidental  association  of  an  affection  of 
the  sympathetic  (Frankl  Hochwart,  'Neurol.  CentralbL,'  1891). 
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Hearing  is  impaired  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis  due  to  the  extension 
of  inflaminatiou  from  the  bone  or  tympanic  cavity,  and  also  when  the 
facial  and  ffuditory  nerves  are  afEected  together  by  basal  disease. 
Impaiiment  is  occasionally  met  with  in  cases  due  to  cold,  but  is  slight 
unless  there  is  also  a  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear.  Tinnitus  often 
attends  the  onset,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause ;  it  may 
continue  for  weeks.  When  the  disease  involves  the  middle  part  of  the 
nerve  in  the  canal  the  stapedius  is  paralysed,  and  the  tensor  tympani, 
being  unopposed,  often  increases  the  sensitiyeness  of  the  ear  to 
musical  notes,  especially  to  those  of  low  tone  (Lucae).  A  subjectiye 
high-pitched  sound  has  been  referred  to  the  same  cause. 

The  electrical  reactions  in  facial  paralysis  are  those  characteristioof 
peripheral  palsies, — the  degeneratiye  reaction  fully  described  at  voL  i, 
p.  54.  The  charts  there  given  are  from  cases  of  disease  of  this  nerve. 
In  a  severe  case  the  uerve  rapidly  loses  its  irritability  to  faradic  and 
Toltaic  stimulation  and  this  may  be  extinct  in  the  course  of  ten  days 

era  fortnight.  In  slighter 
cases  the  irritability  of  the 
nerve  is  lowered  but  not 
lost ;  a  strong  current  still 
excites  it.  In  most  cases 
the  fall  in  irritability  does 
not  commence  for  three  or 
four  days  after  the  onset 
of  the  paralysis,  and  in 
slight  cases  may  be  de- 
layed for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  It  may  be  distinct 
in  the  nerve-trunk  some 
days  before  it  is  found  in 
the  muscles,  i.  e.  in  the 
intra  -  muscular  nerves. 
During  the  first  few  days 
an  increase  of  irritability 
may  often  be  found  pre- 
ceding the  diminution.  In  extremely  slight  disease  of  the  iierye  I 
have  several  times  found  an  increase  corresponding  to  thtLt  which 
precedes  the  fall  in  severe  cases,  but  followed  by  no  dinjinution. 
This  initial  increase  is  usually  the  same  to  both  forms  of  electricity, 
but  it  is  often  more  marked  to  the  isolated  faradic  shock  than  to  the 
serial  current  *    In  the  muscle  the  initial  increase  may  also  be 


Fio.  104.— Biffht  facial  paralysiB,  dne  to  ear  dis- 
ease in  childhood ;  simultaneous  faradisation  of 
both  facial  nerves.     (From  a  photograph.) 


*  It  is  said  that  in  the  slightest  cases  there  nay  be  no  change  in  irritability,  and 
tlie  statement  is  doabtless  true.  But  in  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  in  which  the 
irritability  to  both  currents  was  normal,  I  have  seldom  failed  to  find  a  distinct 
increase  of  irritability  to  the  isolated  induction  shock.  An  increase,  with  sluggish 
effect,  wns  persisttent  for  months  in  a  somewhat  anomalons  case  ohterveii  by  Koi^U 
(liusp.  Tid.,  1889). 
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recognised,  and  depends  on  changes  in  the  intra-mnscnlar  nerve-fibres. 
This  increase  is  followed  by  a  gradnal  fall  in  the  faradic  irritability 
of  the  muscles,  corresponding  in  degree  to  that  of  the  nerre,  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  faradism  only  stimulates  the  muscles  through  the 
intra*muscular  nerve-endings.  With  this  loss  of  faradic  irritabilitj. 
that  to  the  voltaic  current  is  preserved  and  increased ;  to  it  the 
muscle-fibres  themselves  respond,  and  respond  with  undue  readiness, 
so  that  thej  contract  with  a  weaker  current  than  is  required  by  the 
muscles  of  the  unaffected  side.  The  form  of  response  to  increasing 
currents  is  often  (but  by  no  means  always)  changed,  and  instead 
of  1  ECO  ;*  2  ACO,  AOO ;  8  EOO,  we  may  have  such  order  as  the 
following,  which  I  take  from  my  notes  of  actual  cases :  1  ECO  as 
ACO;  2A00;  8  ZOO  orlAOO;  2K00,AO0;  SZOOorlKOO. 
AOO ;  2  ACO ;  8  EOO.  A  continuous  contraction  (tetanus)  is  also 
readily  produced  during  the  passage  of  the  current,  as  in  1  EOO ; 
2  AOO  =  ZO  Tet. ;  8  AC  Tet. 

With  the  recovery  of  the  nerve  the  irritability  of  nerve  and  musole 
slowly  returns  to  the  normal,  but  the  nerve-fibres  often  recover  some 
conducting  power  (i.  e.  the  paralysis  lessens)  before  they  regain  their 
local  excitability.  For  a  long  time  this  remains  below  the  normaL 
The  muscles  lose  their  excessive  degree  of  irritability  before  the  order 
of  response  becomes  normaL 

In  rare  cases  the  reaction  in  nerve  and  muscles  it  that  of  the 
mixed  form  (the  **  middle  form"  of  Erb),  in  which,  with  only  slight 
diminution  in  the  irritability  of  the  nerve,  the  muscles  present  tHe 
increased  and  qualitative  change  characteristic  of  degeneration.  The 
varieties  in  the  course  of  the  reactions  are  illustrated  in  the  charts  in 
ToLi(Figs.85--48). 

The  electrical  reaction  presented  by  one  musde^  the  orbicularis  oris^ 
merits  special  mention.  The  muscle  sometimes  illustrates  in  a 
striking  way  the  increased  but  slow  muscular  response  to  the  voltaic 
current  which  results  from  nerve  degeneration.  The  voltaic  current 
diffuses  itself  widely ;  applied  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  un- 
affected side  the  closure  of  the  circuit  causes  a  quick  sharp  oontrae- 
tion  in  the  normal  half  of  the  orbicularist  distinctly  followed  by  a 
slower  contraction  on  the  paralysed  side.  If  the  strength  of  the 
current  be  then  reduced  until  it  is  too  small  to  cause  contraction 
in  the  normal  muscle,  it  may  still  cause  the  sluggish  contraction 
on  the  oppositCv  paralysed,  side.  This  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
reflex  contraction;  it  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
current. 

In  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  of  the  face  remains  absolute,  the 
paralysed  half  of  the  orbicularis  usually  r^ains  some  power.  This 
IB  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that,  the  muscle  being  circular,  the  two 
halves  are  continuous,  and  the  nerve  influence  from  one  side  extendt 

•  KCC,  kathodftl  dotnro  eontrsotkni  KOC,  ksthodil  opening  ccmtrsctioai  T«4« 
tstanio  oontractum  (mo  voL  i«  a  6Q). 
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'beyond  the  middle  line.  It  is  indeed  probable  tbat  tbe  nerves  of  the 
two  sides  join,  and  some  regeneration  from  the  sound  side  may  be 
possible.  I  have  occasionally  found,  in  old-standing  cases,  otherwise 
complete*  that  faradism  applied  to  either  angle  of  the  month  caused 
eontraction  of  the  whole  of  the  orbicularis — a  fact  difficult  to  explain 
on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  nerve  regeneration  from  the 
healthy  side. 

Muscular  wasting  follows  the  nerve  degeneration  in  the  face  as  else- 
where, and  in  those  who  have  but  little  subcutaneous  fat  the  loss  of 
tissue  may  be  peroeptible.  But  in  most  cases  the  atrophy  is  not 
revealed  by  any  change  in  the  contour  of  the  face,  because  the  thin 
muscles  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and 
the  nutrition  of  these  is  unaffected.  True  fcusial  hemiatrophy  never 
Tesults  from  disease  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  loss  of  the  protective  movements  of  the  eyelids  exposes  the 
eonjunctiva  to  yarious  irritant  influences,  but  inflammation  is  lim- 
ited to  alight  conjunctivitis.  The  increased  secretion  of  tears, 
although  a  souroe  of  annoyance  to  the  patient,  doubtless  supplements 
the  defective  action  of  the  lids  in  remoying  foreign  particles.  la  the 
old  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  conjunctivitis  of  the  lower  lidl^ 
induced  by  the  exposure  which  is  the  consequence  of  its  recession 
from  the  eyeball  (see  p.  217).  I  haye  once  known  a  small  ulcer  to 
form  on  the  cornea,  but  it  quickly  healed. 

The  characters  of  the  facial  palsy  are  not  influenced  by  either  the 
Seat  or  character  of  the  disease  of  the  nerve.  In  partial  lesions  some 
fibres  may  suffer  more  than  others,  with  a  corresponding  yariation  in 
the  relative  degree  of  paralysis  in  the  several  parts  of  the  face.  But 
paralysis  due  to  disease  of  the  nucleus  presents  an  important  differ- 
euce  from  that  which  is  produced  by  disease  of  the  nerve-trunk.  The 
fibres  for  the  orbicularis  oris  are  dissociated  from  the  other  facial 
fibres  in  their  nuclear  origin,  and  are  connected  with  the  fibres  for  the 
tongue ;  the  two  suffer  t<^ether  in  nuclear  degeneration  (labio-glossal 
paralysis).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  facial  palsy  from 
nuclear  inflammation  (part  of  polio-myelitis),  the  orbicularis  oris 
had  escaped  entirely,  although  the  rest  of  the  face  was  absolutely 
paralysed.* 

Oertain  concomitant  symptoms  occasionally  attend  the  onset  of 
facial  paralysis,  and  are  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  cause  of  the 
nerve-lesion.  In  neuritio  cases,  pain  about  the  ear  is  very  common, 
and  may  be  felt  for  a  day  or  so  before,  but  is  more  common  after  the 
onset.  It  may  be  like  *'  earache,**  usually  slight,  but  is  more  frequent 
behind  or  below  the  ear,  and  may  extend  down  the  neck  or  along  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  or  below  it.  In  the  latter  situations  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  tenderness.  It  sometimes  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head,  and  radiates  to  the  face ; 

*  The  eonnection  between  the  flbrcs  lor  the  orbieolaris  orii  and  the  tongue  if 
very  cloee  (aee  note  on  p.  50). 
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there  and  in  the  neck  it  maj  have  a  neuralgic  character,  and  some- 
timea  lasts  for  weeks.  More  often  its  duration  is  brief —one  or  a  few 
days.  A  little  swelling  in  front  of  the  ear  may  often  be  found,  if 
looked  for,  in  the  earlj  stage ;  it  is  sometimes  considerable  and  ezten- 
siTe»  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  cellulitis.  Auditory  symptoms  have 
been  already  mentioned.  In  one  case  the  patient  complained,  at  the 
onset  of  the  paralysis,  of  a  phosphorus-like  taste  in  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  explicable,  on  the  hypothesis  stated  at  p.  227,  by  irritation  of 
the  nerve  of  Jacobson  or  the  tympanic  plexus.  Slight  giddiness  not 
nnf  requently  attends  the  onset,  and  may  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
labyrinth ;  it  is  not  due  to  paralysis  of  the  stapedius.  Sometimes  the 
giddiness  is  intense,  especially  when  there  is  disease  within  the  skull, 
probably  from  injury  to  the  nerre-fibres  from  the  semicircular  canals, 
or  to  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  In  some  cases  there  are 
the  signs  of  more  wide-spread  disturbance,  nerrous  or  general,  from 
the  exposure  to  cold  that  causes  the  paralj^sis.  Beside  seyere  neuralgia 
in  the  head  or  face  or  neck,  I  haye  met  with  transient  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  and  derangement  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  on  the 
same  side,  and  also  on  the  other  side;  ptosis  on  the  other  side, 
hypersesthesia  of  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  gums  and  also  of  the 
cheek,  and  an  eruption  of  herpes  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  on  the 
side  of  the  affection  of  the  &oe.  These  various  nerve  affections  must 
be  due  to  independent  associated  effects  of  cold.*  Coincident 
catarrhal  fever  is  met  with  zarely,  sore  throat  occasionally,  and  even 
transient  albuminuria. 

ChuTse. — The  onset  of  facial  paralysis  is  usually  rapid  but  rarely 
sudden.  The  palsy  commonly  reaches  its  height  in  from  four  hours 
to  two  days.  Sometimes  the  affection  comes  on  during  the  night ;  it 
is  slight  in  the  erening  and  complete  next  morning ;  often  it  is  tri- 
fling on  first  rising,  and  becomes  considerable  or  complete  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

Its  duration  raries  according  to  the  degree  and  character  of  the 
nerve-lesion,  which  may  be  severe  or  slight  from  any  cause.  In  the 
slightest  form  the  paralysis  may  last  only  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
often  the  affection  lasts  for  months,  and  two  or  three  months  is  the 
average  in  cases  of  moderate  severity.  Those  of  gp^ater  degeee 
last  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  it  is  very  common  for  the  ultimate 
recovery  to  be  incomplete.  Indeed,  whenever  there  is  nerve-degenera- 
tion, and  whenever  the  paralysis  is  complete  for  a  month,  some  trace 

*  The  herpes  on  the  ton^e  hat  heen  referred  to  the  chords  tympsni  i  but  this  is 
milikely,  becaose  it  may  precede  or  coincide  with  the  onset  of  the  affection  of  the 
facial  nerve^  and  may  exist  when  taste  is  unimpaired.  The  peculiar  hyperesthesia 
on  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  gums,  mentioned  above,  preceded  the  facial  palsy  for 
a  week  (the  cause  being  exposure  to  cold),  and,  from  its  distribution,  must  have 
been  due  to  an  affection  of  the  lingual.  Herpes  zoster  of  the  cheek,  such  as  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  fifth  nerve,  has  been  obserred  as  a  coincident  effect  of  cold 
(Strabing,  *  Arch.  f.  kL  Med./  1885). 
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of  itiitftially  remains,  altbotigh  this  maj  be  seen  onlj  on  close  scrutiny. 
In  rare  cases  no  recovery  takes  place. 

Secondary  Over-action.—Jxi  all  severe  cases  some  mnscular  oontrao- 
tore  comes  on,  usuallj  as  Toluntary  power  returns.  When  the  palsj 
remains  absolute  the  contracture  is  absent ;  the  muscles  remain  tone- 
less. The  first  trace  of  contracture  usually  manifests  itself  about 
four  or  six  months  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis ;  it  slowly  increases 
for  eight  or  twelve  months,  and  then  remains  stationary  or  lessens. 
It  is  most  marked,  at  rest,  in  the  zygomatic  muscles,  and  reproduces 
the  lost  naso-lablal  wrinkle,  often  in  deeper  degree  than  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  on  looking  at  the  face  the  first  impression  is  that  the 
healthy  side  is  the  weaker.  The  impression  may  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  slight  movement  of  the  face,  for  this  is  more  marked  on  the 
affected  side  than  on  the  other.*  But  if  the  movement  is  consider- 
able, the  side  that  moved  first  is  seen  to  move  much  less  than  the 
other.     With  this  contracture  is  constantly  combined  a  tendency  to 

associated  over-action. 
A  smile  is,  in  health, 
accompanied  by  a  slight 
contraction  in  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  and 
this  contraction  is  in- 
creased on  the  affected 
side,  so  that  the  eye  may 
almost  close.  Con- 
Tersely,  when  the  eyes 

Pi«.  106.— Old  pwrnlyrit  of  the  right  ride  of  tlie  "*  ^^losed  by  a  strong 
faoe,  hte  oontraetore  and  tseocisted  over-action,  oontractio^  of  the  orbi- 
Theflgnwwi  the  left  ehow.  an  attempt  to  raiie  cularis,  the  sygomatici  on 
the  upper  lip;  that  on  the  nght,  cloBimof  the  *»«*»«"/ 6vr***«M^4wii 

eyes.  In  the  hitter  it  is  seen  that  while  the  the  affected  sideover-aot 
patient's  right  eye  ii  eloeed  lees  firmly  than  his  and  draw  outwards  tha 
left,  the  naso-labial   furrow   b   rendered  much  i       c  av  ai.  >m» 

deener  on  that  ride  hj  the  associated  over-aeUon  ^E^^  ^^  *"«  mouth  (Kg. 
of  UM  sy gomatid.    (Aom  photographs.)  105).     The  contractions 

may  also  be  readily  ex- 
cited by  reflex  action  through  the  fifth  nerve.  In  many  cases  another 
symptom  is  added  after  a  time — spontaneous  twitchings,  isolated 
spasmodic  contractions,  recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  affecting 
diiefiy  the  sjgomatici.  These  various  spasmodic  symptoms  are  often 
considerable  when  the  amoimt  of  regained  power  is  slight. 

The  effect  of  the  muscular  contracture  on  the  aspect  of  the  faoe  at 
rest  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  in  a  manner  opposite 
to  the  effect  of  the  palsy.  In  the  old  it  reproduces  the  lost  naso* 
labial  furrow,  and  restores  the  symmetry  to  the  lower  face.  In  the 
young  it  develops  a  furrow  that  has  no  counterpart  on  the  other 

*  It  is  possihie  that  there  is  not,  as  there  seems,  an  undue  initial  movement,  but 
that  the  previous  contracture  renders  the  effect  of  an  equal  Yoluataiy  eootrmetkHi 
more  conspicuous  on  the  affected  side. 
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mde,  and  bo  adds  a  detormitj  at  rest  to  the  ^stortioii  dming  moTO- 
menty  and  is  a  sonroe  of  annojanoe  soarcelj  less  than  the  original 
palsj.  It  may  canse  the  tears  to  flow  on  to  the  oheelr,  or  force  ^em 
into  the  nose  with  nndne  speed  so  that  an  increased  nasal  secretion 
is  simulated,  and  perhaps  a  real  excess  of  lachrymal  secretioii  is  some- 
times induced.  The  condition  is  verj  persistent.  When  slight,  and 
succeeding  a  trifling  paralysis,  it  may  pass  away  in  time,  but  when  con- 
dderable,  and  after  a  seyere  paralysis,  it  usually  lasts  unchanged  for 
years,  aad  although  it  may  subsequently  lessen,  it  rarely  passes  away 
entirely.  I  hare  known  it  to  be  still  considerable  twenty-fiye  years 
after  the  attack  of  facial  paJsy.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of 
electricity  in  the  treatment  of  the  palsy;  faradism  and  voltaism 
have  both  been  blamed,  but  the  contracture  and  orer-action  derelop 
in  as  marked  degree  in  patients  who  have  not  had  electrical 
treatment  as  in  those  who  haye.  Its  probable  cause  will  be  presently 
considered* 

Second  attacks  of  facial  paralysis,  due  to  cold,  are  rare,  but  I  haTS 
met  with  eight  instances.  In  three  the  second  attack  was  on  the  same 
side^  and  in  all  the  first  attack  was  slight.  The  second  attack  waa 
from  three  weeks  to  four  years  after  the  first.  In  most  cases  it  was 
distinctly  excited  by  a  tesh  exposure  to  cold.  I  haye  also  twioe 
known  a  slight  &dal  paralysis,  which  was  improying,  to  relapse. 
Cases  haye  been  met  witii  in  which  there  were  more  than  two  attacks, 
and  these  haye  been  termed  **  recurring  facial  palsy,"  and  compared 
with  the  recurring  paralysis  of  the  third  neryes  occasionally  met  with. 
Kye  instances  are  recorded  by  Bernhardt :  in  four,  the  same  side  was 
affected  seyeral  times ;  in  the  other  case  the  side  yaried  seyeral  times 
in  the  series  of  attacks.  The  precise  nature  of  snch  oases  is  not 
known ;  they  probably  constitute  a  special  form.** 

Patkoik>ot. — ^The  eyidence  of  the  nature  of  these  cases  has  been 
already  stated,  and  the  general  pathology  of  such  disease  has  been 
described  in  the  first  yolume.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  special 
pathology  of  the  affection  is  meagre.  We  do  not  know  why  this 
nerye  suffers  with  such  frequency,  nor  haye  we  any  adequate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  elements  of  the  nerye  that  are  primarily  inflamed. 
The  curious  absence  of  pain  in  the  affected  region  of  the  nenre  has 
been  already  mentioned  (yoL  i,  p.  67). 

The  canse  of  the  late  oyer-action  and  spasm  is  probably  a  change 
in  the  functional  state  of  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  the  neire,  produced 
by  tbeir  altered  functional  condition  during  the  complete  paralysis,  but^ 
once  established,  permanent.  The  contracture  always  coincides  with 
some  reooyery  of  power ;  in  a  case  of  absolute  and  lasting  paralysis 
there  is  no  contracture.  Since  the  associated  oyer-action  and  the 
clonic  spasm  accompany  the  contracture,  it  is  reasonable  to  refer  all 
to  the  same  cause.  The  tonic  contracture  and  associated  OTer-aotioa 
•  Bembwdt,  'BerUn.  klin.  WobhMiiehr.,'  1888. 
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of  itiittually  remains,  altbotigb  this  may  be  seen  only  on  close  scrutiny. 
In  rare  cases  no  recovery  takes  place. 

Secondary  Over-adian, — In  all  severe  cases  some  muscular  contrac* 
ture  comes  on,  usually  as  voluntary  power  returns.  When  the  palsj 
remains  absolute  the  contracture  is  absent ;  the  muscles  remain  tone- 
less. The  first  trace  of  contracture  usually  manifests  itself  about 
four  or  six  months  after  the  onset  of  tbe  paralysis ;  it  slowly  increases 
for  eigbt  or  twelve  months,  and  then  remains  stationary  or  lessens. 
It  is  most  marked,  at  rest,  in  the  zygomatic  muscles,  and  reproduces 
the  lost  naso-lablal  wrinkle,  often  in  deeper  degree  than  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  on  looking  at  the  face  the  first  impression  is  that  the 
healthy  side  is  the  weaker.  The  impression  may  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  slight  movement  of  the  face,  for  this  is  more  marked  on  the 
affected  side  than  on  the  other.*  But  if  the  movement  is  consider- 
able, tbe  side  that  moved  first  is  seen  to  move  much  less  than  the 
other.     With  this  contracture  is  constantly  combined  a  tendency  to 

associated  over-action. 
A  smile  is,  in  health, 
accompanied  by  a  slight 
contraction  in  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  and 
this  contraction  is  in- 
creased  on  the  affected 
side,  so  that  the  eye  may 
almost  close.  Con- 
Tersely,  when  the  eyes 

¥ia.  106.— Old  paimlygis  of  the  right  ride  of  the  "*  closed  by  a  strong 
faoe,  hte  oontraetore  and  sHocUted  over-action,  contraction  of  the  orbi- 
^figure on  the  left  thow.  an  attempt  to  raiie  cularis, the BViromatici on 
the  upper  hp;  that  on  the  right,  dosonof  the    \r      ^^^     ^^^  ^''^'^ 

eyes.  In  the  latter  it  is  seen  that  while  the  the  affected  Sldeover-aot 
patient's  right  eye  is  closed  less  firmly  than  his  and  draw  outwards  thfl 
left,  the  naso-labial   fnrrov   is   rendered  much  i       c  av  xi.  >m. 

deeper  on  that  ride  \y  the  associated  over-action  *"fir^«  O^  *"«  mouth  (Kg. 
of  ttM  sygomatid.    (Aom  photographs.)  105).     The  contractions 

may  also  be  readily  ex- 
cited by  reflex  action  through  the  fifth  nerve.  In  many  cases  another 
sjmptom  is  added  after  a  time — spontaneous  twitchings,  isolated 
spasmodic  contractions,  recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  affecting 
diiefiy  the  zygomatici.  These  various  spasmodic  symptoms  are  often 
considerable  when  the  amoimt  of  regained  power  is  slight. 

The  effect  of  the  muscular  contracture  on  the  aspect  of  the  face  at 
rest  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  in  a  manner  opposite 
to  tbe  effect  of  the  palsy.  In  the  old  it  reproduces  the  lost  naso- 
labial furrow,  and  restores  the  symmetry  to  the  lower  face.  In  the 
young  it  develops  a  furrow  that  has  no  counterpart  on  the  other 

*  It  is  possible  that  there  is  not,  as  there  seems,  an  nndue  initial  movement,  hot 
that  the  previons  contractnre  renders  the  effect  of  an  equal  Yoluataiy  eootractioa 
more  conspicuous  on  the  affected  side. 
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side,  and  bo  adds  a  detormitj  at  reit  to  the  distortioii  dming  more- 
ment,  and  is  a  source  of  annojanoe  aoarcelj  less  than  the  original 
palsj.  It  may  canse  the  tears  to  flow  on  to  the  oheek»  or  force  them 
into  the  nose  with  undne  speed  so  that  an  increased  nasal  secretion 
is  simulated,  and  perhaps  a  real  excess  of  lachrjmal  secretion  is  some- 
times induced.  The  condition  is  verj  persistent.  When  slight,  and 
succeeding  a  trifling  paralysis,  it  may  pass  away  in  time,  but  when  con« 
siderable,  and  after  a  severe  paralysis,  it  usually  lasts  unchanged  for 
years,  and  although  it  may  subsequently  lessen,  it  rarely  passes  away 
entirely.  I  have  known  it  to  be  still  considerable  twenty-fiye  years 
after  the  attack  of  facial  palsy.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of 
electricity  in  the  treatment  of  the  palsy;  faradism  and  voltaism 
have  both  been  blamed,  but  the  contracture  and  OTOr-action  deyelop 
in  as  marked  degree  in  patients  who  have  not  had  electrical 
treatment  as  in  those  who  haye.  Its  probable  cause  will  be  presently 
considered. 

Second  attacks  of  facial  paralysis,  due  to  cold,  are  rare,  but  I  haTS 
met  with  eight  instances.  In  three  the  second  attack  was  on  the  same 
side,  and  in  all  the  first  attack  was  slight.  The  second  attack  waa 
from  three  weeks  to  four  years  after  the  first.  In  most  cases  it  was 
distinctly  excited  by  a  tesh  exposure  to  cold«  I  have  also  twioe 
known  a  slight  facial  paralysis,  which  was  improying,  to  relapse. 
Cases  haye  been  met  witii  in  which  there  were  more  than  two  attacks, 
and  these  haye  been  termed  *'  recurring  facial  palsy,*'  and  compared 
with  the  recurring  paralysis  of  the  third  nerves  occasionally  met  with. 
Fiye  instances  are  recorded  by  Bernhardt :  in  four,  the  same  side  was 
affected  several  times ;  in  the  other  case  the  side  varied  several  times 
in  the  series  of  attacks.  The  precise  nature  of  such  oases  is  not 
known ;  they  probably  constitute  a  special  form.** 


Patholoot. — The  evidence  of  the  nature  of  these  cases  has  been 
already  stated,  and  the  general  pathology  of  such  disease  has  been 
described  in  the  first  volume.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  special 
pathology  of  the  affection  is  meagre.  We  do  not  know  why  this 
nerve  suffers  with  such  frequency,  nor  have  we  any  adequate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  elements  of  the  nerve  that  are  primarily  inflamed. 
The  curious  absence  of  pain  in  the  affected  region  of  the  nerve  has 
been  already  mentioned  (voL  i,  p.  67). 

The  cause  of  the  late  over-action  and  spasm  is  probably  a  change 
in  the  functional  state  of  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve,  produced 
by  their  altered  functional  condition  during  the  complete  paralysis,  but^ 
once  established,  permanent.  The  contracture  always  coincides  with 
some  recovery  of  power ;  in  a  case  of  absolute  and  lasting  paralysis 
there  is  no  contracture.  Since  the  associated  over-action  and  the 
clonic  spasm  accompany  the  contracture,  it  is  reasonable  to  refer  all 
to  the  same  cause.  The  tonic  contracture  and  associated  over-aotioa 
•  BernhArdt, '  BerUn.  klin.  WoohanMhr.,'  1888L 
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are  excessive  degrees  of  normal  phenomena,  and  the  latter  must  be 
due  to  the  connection  between  the  groups  of  cells.  The  resistance 
in  the  cells  and  between  them  becomes  lessened,  so  that  tbej  act  with 
undue  readiness  on  each  other  and  on  the  fibres.  Their  tonic  influ- 
ence on  the  muscles  is  increased,  the  action  of  one  part  of  the  nucleus 
spreads  too  widely  through  it,  and  the  cells  are  liable  to  spontaneous 
discharge.*  The  excited  cells  are  imperfectly  discharged  through 
their  fibres  during  the  palsj,  the  axis-cylinders  being,  it  will  be 
remembered,  really  parts  of  the  cells,  and  not  mere  effluent  channels. 
Another  mechanism  of  derangement  may  be  the  loss  of  the  afferent 
impulses  from  the  muscles  during  their  palsy.  These  (from  the  facts 
stated  at  vol.  i,  p.  204),  must  lower  the  abnormal  activity  of  the 
stimulated  cells,  because  their  deficiency  will  interfere  with  the  duo 
limitation  of  the  excitation,  and  promote  the  diffusion  among  the 
eells  of  the  nucleus,  of  the  activity  which  should  influence  only 
oertain  fibres  and  certain  muscles.  Once  established,  the  morbid 
action  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  is  hence  most  intractable. 

DiAOHOBiB. — ^The  existence  of  taoial  paralysis  is  only  too  conspicu- 
ous as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  muscles  is  revealed  by  voluntary  or 
emotional  action.  But  when  the  faoe  has  partly  recovered,  and  is  the 
seat  of  late  contracture,  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  side  affected,  unless 
attention  is  paid  to  the  strength  of  contraction,  and  the  significance 
of  the  associated  over-action  is  remembered.  A  slight  movement  is 
iQore  conspicuous  on  the  affected  side ;  a  strong  one  is  far  less  in 
degree.  It  is  well  also  to  remember  that  patients  are  apt  to  misstate 
the  side  affected  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  impression  that  the 
smooth  unwrinkled  half  of  the  face  must  be  natural,  and  that  the 
side  which  is  distorted  by  movement  is  unnaturaL  Often  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  statements  made  by  patients  or  their  friends  as 
to  the  side  affected. 

The  distinction  of  paralysis  due  to  disease  of  the  nerve-fibres  from 
that  due  to  disease  of  the  motor  tract  from  the  hemisphere  (infra- 
nuclear  and  supra-nuclear  palsy)  rests  especially  on  the  distribution  of 
the  paralysis,  as  stated  on  p.  79.  The  most  important  guide  is  the 
oonditioi:  of  the  eyelids.  If  there  is  such  persistent  paralysis  of  the 
eyelids  that  they  cannot  be  perfectly  closed,  the  lesion  is  probably  in 
the  nucleus  or  nerve-fibres.  Cortical  disease  may  for  a  few  days 
paralyse  the  orbicularis,  but  other  symptoms  are  usually  present  in 
a  cerebral  lesion,  and  the  different  course  of  the  two  affections 
soon  renders  the  diagnosis  clear.  Moreover,  emotional  movement 
is  less  impaired  by  cerebral  disease  than  is  voluntary  movement,  or 

e  The  hypothesis,  so  far,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  put  forward  hy  Jaoobi 
(*Iiiaiig.  Diss./  Marburg,  1877)  in  regard  to  a  case  of  similar  spasm  after  palsy  of 
the  nerves  of  the  arm.  Hitsig  has  suggested  that  the  disease  of  the  nerve  leads  to 
a  state  of  **  irritation  "  in  the  eentx%  hat  the  significance  of  this  statement  depends 
npon  its  i 
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mee  veni;  in  disease  of  the  nerve  the  two  are  equally  affected.    In 
the  latter,  reflex  action  is  lost ;  in  the  former  it  is  unchanged. 

In  nuclear  and  infrapuuclear  disease  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is 
found  in  the  nerves  and  muscles ;  in  lesions  of  the  &cial  path  above 
the  nucleus  the  reaction  is  normal  or  nearly  so.  Thus  the  degenera- 
tive reaction  is  proof  of  a  lesion  in  the  nucleus  or  nerve,  but  a 
normal  or  nearly  normal  reaction  does  not  prove  that  the  disease  is 
above  the  nucleus,  since  it  occurs  also  in  very  slight  lesions  of  the 
nerve. 

The  further  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in  the  nerve  rests  on 
the  associations  of  the  paralysis.  If  no  nerve  except  the  facial  is 
affected,  and  taste  is  unimpaired,  the  lesion  is  f>robably  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  Fallopian  canal  or  outside  the  skull.  If  taste  is  lost  on 
the  front  of  the  tongue,  the  lesion  is  in  the  canal,  and  involves  the 
nerve  between  the  geniculate  ganglion  and  the  origin  of  the  chorda 
tympani.  It, does  not,  however,  prove  that  the  disease  began  in  this 
part ;  disease  may  spread  to  the  chui  dal  region.  Moreover,  taste  may . 
be  lost  for  a  time,  afterwards  becoming  normal  although  the  face 
remains  affected ;  its  loss  is  often  unknown  to  the  patient,  and  needs 
to  be  sought  for.  Paralysis  of  the  palate  was  formerly  thought  to 
show  disease  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  or  nerve  above  it,  but  it  is  not 
produced  by  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve.  Slight  deafness  is  of  little 
localising  value ;  complete  deafness,  without  ear  disease,  coming  on  at 
the  same  time  as  the  paralysis  of  the  face,  indicates  disease  in  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  commonly  the 
latter,  since  disease  within  the  meatus  is  extremely  rare.  Paralysis 
of  the  facial  and  sixth,  without  the  auditory,  is  generally  due  to 
disease  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  pons,  where  the  facial  fibres 
curve  round  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve.  It  is  possible,  however, 
as  I  have  seen,  for  the  sixth  nerve  to  be  paralysed  by  a  simultaneous 
rheumatic  neuritis.  If  the  orbicularis  oris  is  quite  unaffected,  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  nerve  are  paralvsed,  the  disease  is  within  the 
pons ;  if  the  orbicularis  only  is  paralysed  and  the  rest  of  the  face 
is  free,  the  disease  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hypoglossiiil 
nucleus,  and  the  tongue  is  almost  certain  also  to  be  involved. 

Pbookosis. — The  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  of  less  prognostic  signi- 
ficanoe  than  are  its  characters.  The  chief  etiological  indication  is  that 
the  prognosis  is  good  in  pure  syphilitio  cases,  in  the  paralysis  from 
pressure  during  birth,  and  (if  the  patient  lives)  in  paraJysis  from  the 
causes  of  polyneuritis,  including  diphtheria.  It  is  not  good  when 
the  onset  is  so  sudden  as  to  suggest  haemorrhage  into  the  nerve.  It 
is  said  to  be  better  in  ear  disease  if  the  tympanum  is  not  perforated 
(Dalby).  But  in  ear  disease  and  all  other  causes,  especially  in  those 
due  to  cold,  cases  of  slight  and  severe  character  are  met  with,  and  the 
prognosis  must  be  mainly  founded  on  the  electrical  reaction.  It  is 
true  that  signs  of  improvemnnt,  and  its  rate,  may  enable  an  estimate 
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to  be  formed  of  the  likelihood  of  recoTery;  and  of  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  affection ;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  no  recovery 
of  power  when  we  have  to  form  an  opinion,  we  should  have  no  pro- 
gnostic guide  were  it  not  for  the  information  electricity  affords  us.  By 
its  means  we  can  ascertain  the  state  of  function  of  the  nerre-fibres, 
and  infer  the  state  of  their  nutrition,  and  thus  we  can  gain  more  infor- 
mation than  even  the  microscope  could  supply.  If  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  not  below  the  normal  the  face  will 
probably  be  well  in  a  few  weeks.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  the  irritabibity  of  the  nerve  is  absolutely  lost,  the  para- 
lysis will  certainly  last  for  several  months.  If  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night the  nerve  irritability,  although  lowered,  is  not  lost,  recoTery  will 
probably  occur  in  about  two  months.  Between  these  forms,  inter- 
mediate gradations  of  severity  occur,  for  which  the  prognosis  must  be 
oorrespondingly  modified.  When  the  faradic  irritability  Las  been 
absent  for  some  weeks,  any  return  of  excitability  in  the  nerve*fibres 
indicates  a  speedy  return  of  some  power  in  them. 

TBEA.T1EBNT. — The  first  element  in  treatment  is  to  arrest  and 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  morbid  process  that  is  damaging  the 
nerve.  If  there  is  even  a  possibility  that  this  may  be  syphilitic, 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given,  and  if  there  is  no  speedy  improye- 
ment,  mercury  should  be  added.  If  there  is  ear  disease,  free  exit  for 
any  discharge  should  be  secured.  When  exposure  to  cold  is  the 
apparent  cause,  or  in  similar  cases  in  which  no  cause  can  be  traced,  if 
the  paralysis  has  existed  for  a  few  days  only,  fomentations  should  be 
applied  to  the  region  in  front  of  and  below  the  ear,  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  for  half  an  hour,  and  repeated  every  three  hours  for  two  or 
three  days.  In  all  cases,  except  those  of  very  trifling  degree,  a 
blister  should  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  over  the  mastoid  process  if 
the  nei'Te  is  diseased  in  the  canal,  or  on  the  side  of  the  occiput  if  it  is 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  rheumatic  cases,  the  patient  should  take 
a  smart  purge  and  ayoid  alcohol.  An  alkaline  diuretic  mixture 
(bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrous  ether)  may 
be  given  at  the  onset,  together  with  small  doses  of  mercury  during 
the  stage  of  actiYe  inflammation.  If  there  is  evidence  of  general 
rheumatic  catarrh,  a  hot  bath  or,  better  still,  free  diaphoresis  may  be 
employed.  It  is  important  that  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  keep 
indoors.  If  this  is  impossible,  the  side  of  the  head  should  be  pro- 
tected. Subsequently  the  blister  may  be  repeated,  and  small  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  combined  with  the  mercury,  and  tonics, 
M  quinine  and  strychnine,  may  be  given  later. 

I^ere  is  no  eyidence  to  show  that  electricity  has  any  influence  over 
the  process  of  nerve  degeneration  or  recovery.  But  the  voltaic  current 
excites  the  muscles  to  contraction  when  they  are  otherwise  absolutely 
inert.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  such  functional  stimulation 
of  the  muscles  helps  to  keep  up  their  nutrition.    The  nerve-flbres  may 
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recover  f anctiooal  power  after  months  of  interruption.  During  this 
time  the  muscles,  left  alone,  undergo  partial  atrophy,  and  it  is  pro« 
hable  that  this  is  less  if  galvanism  has  been  sedulouslj  employed.  If 
a  case  has  not  been  galvanised,  after  several  months  of  absolute  para- 
lysis scarcely  any  contraction  may  be  obtained  the  first  time  the 
current  is  applied,  but  after  a  few  applications  the  muscles  may 
respond  vigorously,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  first  indication 
of  returning  voluntary  power  follows  such  a  ^*  waking  up  "  of  the 
muscles.  The  positive  electrode  should  be  placed  below  the  zygoma 
and  the  negative  stroked  along  the  course  of  the  muscles,  along  the 
sygomatioi,  the  orbicularis,  in  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  the  levator 
anguli  oris,  across  the  frontalis  and  the  eyelids,  the  upper  eyelid  being 
lowered.  The  strength  used  should  be  the  minimum  to  which  the 
tnuscles  will  respond ;  usually  from  four  to  eight  cells  of  an  active 
battery  are  sufficient,  the  current  used  for  the  eyelids  being  weaker 
than  for  the  other  mnscles.  It  has  been  said  that  the  positive  elec- 
trode should  be  applied  to  the  muscles,  because  these  respond  more 
readily  to  it  than  to  the  negative  pole.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case;  sometimes  the  response  to  the  negative  pole  is  the  earlier; 
often  it  is  the  same  to  each  pole,  and  the  irritability  to  the  negative  is 
seldom  much  behind  that  to  the  positive.  The  rule  given  abo^e  is, 
therefore,  on  the  whole  the  best.  The  application  should  be  made  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  once  or  twice  a  day.  It  can  be  made  perfectly  well 
by  t^e  patient  himself,  seated  before  a  looking-glass.  As  the  face 
recovers,  the  increased  voltaic  irritability  lessens  and  faradic  irri- 
tability returns,  slight  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing.  It  has  been 
advised  that  faradism  should  then  be  substituted  for  voltaism,  hut  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  faradism  does  good.  The  voluntary  power 
which  is  then  regained  constitutes  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles  far 
greater  and  better  than  that  of  faradism,  and  it  influences  the  same 
muscular  fibres.  If  any  electrical  treatment  is  continued  it  is  better 
to  still  use  the  voltaic  current,  which  not  only  stimulates  the  nerve« 
fibres  as  surely  as  faradism,  but  also  any  muscular  fibres  of  which  the 
nerves  have  not  yet  recovered.  When  there  are  indications  of  com- 
mencing late  contracture,  the  use  of  faradism  is  distinctly  contra- 
indicated,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  stop  all  electrical  treatment  that 
causes  discomfort.  Although  this  is  certainly  not  the  cause  of  con« 
tracture,  it  may  yet  tend  to  increase  it,  and  when  this  stage  is  reached 
electricity  has  probably  effected  all  that  it  can  achieve. 

For  the  contracture  and  over-action  little,  unfortunately,  can  be 
done.  I  have  never  been  able  to  observe  any  beneficial  result  from 
either  drugs  or  local  treatment.  The  use  of  a  weak  unbroken  voltaic 
current  has  been  recommended,  but  its  influence  is  inappreciable. 
Warm  douches,  or  steaming  the  face,  and  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  bromide  of  potassium  have  been  recommended  (Rosenthal). 
Daily  gentle  shampooing  of  the  face,  by  moving  the  finger,  with 
gentle  pressure,  along  the  course  of  the  muscles  from  origin  to  insert 
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iioDyinay  be  adopted  as  having  an  influence  in  the  right  direction,  and 
at  least  incapable  of  doing  harm.  Faradisation  of  the  muscles  of  the 
floond  half  of  the  face  neither  has  nor  can  have  anj  influence  on  the 
contracture,  beyond  a  tendency  to  increase  it  by  reflex  stitnulation 
through  the  fifth  nerre. 

Facial  Spabk. 

Spasm  in  the  mnsdes  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  may,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  be  secondary  to  a  paralysing  lesion,  but  it  occurs  also  apart 
from  preceding  paralysis,  and  this  primary  form  alone  is  here  con- 
sidered. It  is  sometimes  termed  ** mimic  spasm**  from  the  semblance 
of  emotional  expression  which  resultSi  and  also,  after  the  French, 
eanvtihive  tio.^ 

Facial  spasm  may  affect  only  a  few  muscles  or  almost  all  those  of 
one  side,  and  either  form  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  may  be 
due  to  organic  disease,  or  "  idiopathic,"  depending  on  functional  and 
nutritional  changes.  The  spasm  is  usually  clonic ;  if  there  is  tonic 
spasm  there  is  almost  alwajs  clonic  spasm  as  well. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  zygomatici  are  more  prone  to 
spasm  than  other  muscles  of  the  face ;  the  motor  mechanism  for  the 
orbicularis  muscle  is  the  more  sensitive,  in  consequence  ofdts  important 
function  and  energetic  reflex  action,  while  both  muscles  take  the  lead- 
ing part  in  emotional  expression.  Hence  spasm,  ultimately  general, 
often  commences  in  one  of  these,  and  partial  spasm  affects  them  far 
more  frequently  than  any  other  part  of  the  face.  Tonic  spasm  limited 
to  the  ejelids,  is  termed  "  blepharospasm,**  and  will  be  separately  de- 
scribed ;  while  the  habit-spasm  of  childhood,  a  totally  different  disease, 
is  considered  in  connection  with  chorea. 

Idiopaihie  spasm  is  met  with  only  during  adult  life,  after  twenty 
years  of  age.  That  which  succeeds  paralysis  alone  occurs  in  child- 
hood and  youth.  Ordinary  facial  spasm  usually  commences  between 
forty-five  and  sixty,  rarely  earlier,  but  sometimes  later.  The  earliest 
typical  case  I  have  met  with  commenced  at  thirty-two,  but  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  it  began  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Two  thirds 
of  the  cases  I  have  seen. commenced  between  fifty  and  sixty.  An  in- 
herited neurotic  tendency  to  insanity  or  epilepsy  in  relations  can 
sometimes  be  traced ;  direct  heredity  is  very  rare,  but  I  have  known  a 
mother  and  daughter  to  suffer,  each  in  late  life.f    Women  suffer  far 

*  This  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "tic,"  concealed  in  part  by  itf  use  as 
an  abbreviation  of  the  more  common  tic-douloureux  (nenralgia)  to  which  it  was 
applied,  either  metaiiiiorically,  from  the  twitch-like  character  of  the  pain,  or  els6  on 
account  of  the  spasm  tliat  may  accompany  severe  paroxysms  of  neuralgia.  The 
original  French  form  ticq  is  snppoeed  by  Skeat  to  be  allied  to  imkk^m.  Low  German 
to  twitch  (modem  Qerman  tucken). 

f  Rosenthal  has  described  the  affection  of  five  mor^bers  of  a  family,  but  he  does 
not  state  the  form  of  spasm.  In  most  cases  of  direct  inheritance  the  affection  is 
not  true  facial  spasm,  but  a  kind  of  habit-spasm. 
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more  frequently  than  men,  and  constitnte  about  two  thirds  of  the 
cases.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  special  relation  to  hysteria ;  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  ejelids  or  quivering  of  the  face  sometimes 
met  with  in  this  disease  is  quite  different  from  ordiipirj  facial  spasm. 
A  general  neuropathic  tendt-ncj  is  common,  and  many  sufferers  have 
been  liable  to  periodical  headaches.  Ansemia  and  general  defective 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  conduce  to  its  occurrence,  but  the 
cause  of  the  idiopathic  form  that  can  be  most  frequently  traced  is 
mental  anxiety,  sometimes  a  sudden  shock,  more  often  prolonged 
grief  or  concern.  In  this  connection  it  is  instructiTe  to  note,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  intensely  disturbing  influence  of  such  emotion  on  the 
nervous  system,  and,  on  the  other,  the  relation  of  contraction  in  the 
facial  muscles,  and  especially  of  those  in  which  the  spasm  often  begins, 
to  emotion :  this  cause  lowers  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  may  hare  a  special  tendency  to  derange  the  structures  on  which 
it  chiefly  acts.  In  many,  the  disease  begins  about,  or  soon  after,  the 
climacteric  period.  In  one  case  it  existed  during  the  whole  of  two 
successiye  pregnancies,  ceasing  on  deliyery,  but  afterwards  coming  on 
without  this  cause. 

Another  occasional  cause  is  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve,  to  which 
the  facial  has  a  special  reflex  relation.  The  irritation  may  be  in  the 
eye,  in  the  teeth,  or  through  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  fifth 
uerre.  But  it  may  survive  the  irritation  which  sets  it  up ;  it  followed 
a  fortnight's  severe  toothache  on  the  same  side,  in  one  instance,  but 
did  not  cease  when  extraction  of  the  decayed  teeth  relieved  the  pain. 
Another  patient  had  been  liable,  all  her  life,  to  attacks  of  migrabe, 
with  severe  pain  in  the  eyeball  around  which  the  facial  spasm  began. 
Barely  neuralgia  in  the  neck  has  preceded  the  spasm,  but  neuralgia, 
however  violent,  seldom  sets  up  spasm  of  independent  course,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  muscular  contraction  often  accompanies  paroxysms  of 
severe  pain.  Irritation  of  the  intestines  or  uterus  has  been  alleged 
as  a  cause,  but  on  insufficient  evidence.  Seyere  cold  acting  on  the 
face  and  head  has  apparently  caused  the  disease  in  a  few  instances, 
perhaps  also  by  the  reflex  mechanism  of  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
since  in  some  of  these  cases,  although  not  in  all,  pain  has  preceded  the 
spasm.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  these  influences  is  not  al- 
ways immediately  manifest.  Thus  a  man's  face  was  scorched,  and 
bis  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  were  burned,  by  the  explosion  of  a  cart- 
ridge ;  a  month  later,  when  the  face  was  well,  spasm  commenced  in 
the  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  nose,  and  continued  for  years.  A 
soldier  during  the  Franco-German  war  suffered  from  severe  neuralgia 
of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  induced  by  cold;  two  years  afterwai'ds 
this  side  of  the  face  became  the  seat  of  spasm  (Bernhardt).  In  such 
cases  we  must  assume  that  the  irritation  induces  a  susceptibility  in 
the  facial  centres  which  permits  slighter  influences  to  cause  a  morbid 
activity.  Such  susceptibility  must  also  be  assumed  in  the  cases,  con- 
siderable  in  number,  in  whidi  no  cause  can  be  traced. 
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Two  other  causes  give  rise  to  special  Tarieties  of  the  affeelioa. 
?irst,  it  maj  develop  out  of  some  habitual  movement,  as  in  a  iw«-'n  who 
^as  in  the  habit  of  taking  snuff  on  the  affected  side.  Allied  to  such 
auses,  but  still  .more  closelj  to  habit  spasm,  are  the  cases  that  may 
DC  called  ''senile  habit  spasm/'  in  which  there  is  some  frequentlj 
epeated  movement  of  the  face.  In  a  man  of  fifty-five,  strong  momen- 
tary contractions  of  both  orbiculares  recurred  continually,  and  were 
ascribed  to  working  by  a  strong  light.  In  another,  more  closely  allied 
to  the  typical  cases,  facial  spasm  develops  from  torticollis  by  exten* 
sion  from  the  neck  muscles.  In  this  also  two  causal  varieties  may 
be  distinguished.  When  the  primary  spasm  is  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  on  both  sides,  the  frontales  contract  simultaneously^ 
raising  the  eyebrows.  This  is  the  result  of  the  normal  association 
which  is  readily  observed  when  a  person  looks  upwards.  When  the 
spasm  is  in  the  muscles  moving  the  head  to  one  side,  it  may  spread  to 
all  the  muscles  commonly  affected  in  facial  spasm  on  that  side.  If  such  v 
spasm  in  the  neck  is  bilateral,  both  sides  of  the  face  may  be  involved. 
Such  extension  to  the  face  seems  to  occur  when  the  spasm  incHnee 
the  head  towards  the  shoulder,  rather  than  when  it  merely  rotates  it. 

Organic  dUease  causing  facial  spasm  has  been  in  one  of  two  situa- 
tions ;  In  the  facial  nerve,  or  the  facial  centre  in  the  cortex  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere.  In  several  cases  spasm  has  been  produced  by 
a  tumour  pressing  on  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain*  a  imaU 


i-i^<m 


flO.  106. — AneurisiD  of  the  left  verteliral  artery,  oomprefting  the.fMisl 
nerve,  and  causing  facial  spaem.     (After  Scholtze.)* 


*  The  patient  waa  a  man,  aged  fifty-six,  who  had  received  an  injury  to  the  head 
len  years  before.  For  a  year  before  death  he  had  suffered  from  short  quick  con- 
tractions in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  increased  by  any  movement  of  the  jaws  or 
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■arcoma,*  a  cholesteatoma  (Scbuh),  or  tumour  of  the  oerebellum 
(which,  however,  also  compressed  the  pons,  Ac.),  a  tumour  of  the 
auditorj  uerye  dose  to  the  pons^f  or  an  aneurism  of  an  adjacent 
artery.  An  instance  of  the  last,  au  aneurism  of  the  vertebral,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  106.  Spasm  does  not  seem  to  be  caused  by  disease  in  the 
petrous  bone,  in  spite  of  the  frequency  with  which  ike  nerve  suffers 
in  this  situation,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  oaused  by  neuritis  except 
aa  a  sequel  to  paralysis.  In  organic  lesions  of  the  pons,  spasm  has 
only  been  observed  as  a  transient  symptom,  preceding  paralysis,  in 
consequence  of  an  abscess. 

On  the  other  hand,  persistent  facial  spasm  has  been  produced  by  a 
■mall  stationary  lesion  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  in  the 
position  of  the  facial  centre,  opposite  the  inferior  frontal  sulcus.  Fig. 
107  shows  a  point  of  softening  in  this  situation,  which  caused  persis- 


fko.  107. — Small  focus  of  saperfidal  ■oftening^,  8,  In  the  i 
frontal,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  fisiiire  between  the  middle  i 
lower  (L  F  C)  frontal  conTolutiona,  which  had  canned  persistent 
clonic  facial  spssro.  PCS,  pre-central  sulcus ;  F  R,  Assure  of 
Rolando;  F  S  A.  anterior  limb  of  fissure  of  Sylyius.  (From  a 
photograph  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  of  Baltimore.) 

lent  clonic  spasm,  limited  to  the  zygomatic  muscles.^  It  has  also  been 
Vhe  first  symptom  of  a  tumour  in  this  situation  §  I  have  seen  one 
ease  in  which  it  was  highly  probable  that  facial  spasm  was  the  result 
of  a  cortical  injury  during  birth.     In  other  cases  the  spasm  has 

face.  All  muscles  were  affected  except  the  frontalis  |  the  palate  did  not  move.  There 
was  no  pnin.  No  morbid  changes  could  be  found  in  the  nenres  on  naked-eye  or  micro- 
•copic  examination  (Schultae, '  Virchow's  Archiv/  Bd.  Ixy,  p.  385).  Compare  also  a 
eaae  narrated  by  Buss  (*  Nenr.  CentralbL/  1886)  in  which  the  potterior  eezebellar 
artery  was  dilated. 

•  Moot, '  Archiv  f .  Augenheilk.,'  1874,  Bd.  hr,  Abth.  1,  p.  179. 

t  Sharkey, «  Brain/  1888. 

{  Berkeley,  •  Medical  News,*  July  IStb,  1883.  The  ease  leoordsdbj  ABsn  8Ih% 
« Amerioan  Journal  of  Med.  Soienoe,'  1884^  Case  61.  Is  the  i 

I  Walton, '  Boston  Journal,'  1888. 
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followed  a  fall  on  the  bead ;  and  a  slight  injury  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain  on  the  opposite  side^  such  as  often  results  from  contusion,  is 
highlj  probable.  This  may  readily  hare  occurred  even  when  the 
spasm  is  on  the  side  of  the  skull  which  reoeired  the  blow.  But  the 
cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  oiganio  ledon,  in  any 
situation^  form  only  a  small  minority. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  of  facial  spasm  the  muscles  of  one  side 
of  the  face  present  frequent  momentary  contractions,  resembling 
those  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  with  the  faradio 
shock.  In  others  there  is  a  single  contraction,  which  recurs  at 
irregular  intervals  of  seconds  or  minutes.  More  frequently  there  are 
brief  paroxysms  in  which  there  is  both  tonic  and  clonic  spasm,  and 
the  latter  sometimes  has  a  quick  quivering  character.  In  other  cases 
again  the  paroxysms  are  longer  and  more  violent,  lasting  seyeral 
minutes,  and  consisting  of  quick  contractions,  two  or  three  per  second, 
with  imperfect  relaxation  between  them,  and  occasional  prolonged 
contractions,  lasting  five  or  ten  seconds.  A  paroxysm  may  begin  and 
end  with  clonic  spasm,  while  the  chief  part  of  it  consists  of  tonic 
contraction.  Occasionally  the  attack  is  interrupted  by  brief  periods 
of  complete  relaxation,  or  complete  except  in  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. 

The  orbicularis  and  sygomatici  are  generally  more  affected  than 
the  other  muscles,  so  that  the  eye  is  half  closed,  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  is  drawn  outwards,  and  the  naso-labial  furrow  is  deepened. 
In  a  few  cases  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  is  more  affected  than  the 
zygomatic  muscles.  Sometimes  the  spasm  involves  the  corrugator 
Bupercilii,  but  rarely  the  frontalis,  although  this  is  occasionally  involved 
in  either  one-sided  or  bilateral  spasm,  together  with  the  orbicularis ; 
the  contraction  in  either  may  preponderate,  so  that  the  eyebrow  is 
raised  or  lowered  during  the  attack.  Both  orbiculares  or  corrugators 
or  frontales  may  be  involved,  although  the  spasm  is  in  other  muscles 
one-sided.  The  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  levator 
menti,  and  the  platysma  myoides  are  sometimes  implicated.  The 
last  may  even  become  bypertrophied  from  the  continued  over-action 
(Fig.  108).  The  effect  of  the  preponderant  contraction  in  the  orbi- 
cularis and  zygomatic  muscles  is  a  curiously  mixed  emotional  aspect, 
a  sort  of  whimpering  smile.  The  orbicularis  oris  is  scarcely  ever 
involved. 

The  spasm  may  be  confined  to  the  muscles  of  one  side,  and  is  almost 
always  so  confined  at  first.  It  usually  begins  gradually,  and  is  at 
first  slight  and  occasional,  often  occurring  only  under  some  exciting 
influence.  In  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  it  may  be  at  first  so  slight  as 
to  resemble  the  familiar  quivering  popularly  termed  *'  live  blood."  It 
may  cease  for  a  time,  and  then  return  in  more  persistent  form.  Often 
in  the  severer  paroxysms  there  may  be  slight  spasm  on  the  other  side, 
of  the  eyelids  or  angle  of  the  mouth,  or  of  the  levator  menti,  and  in 
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rare  cases,  after  a  time,  the  spasm  becomes  altogether  bilateral. 
Spasm  limited  to  the  muscles  about  the  eyes  is,  indeed,  often  bilateral* 
involving  chieflj  the  orbiculares,  sometimes  the  comigators,  but  it  is 
exceptional  for  the  lower  muscles  to  be  equally  affected  on  boUi  sides. 


Fie.  108. — Bilateral  facial  fpatm  in  a  woman  of  sixty -one,  due  to  grief. 
Over-action  and  apparent  hypertrophy  of  pUtysina. 

The  spasm  is  usually  lessened  by  rest,  physical  and  mental.  It  is 
always  increased  by  emotion,  and  by  movement  of  thh  face,  whether 
in  speaking  or  chewing;  in  slight  and  early  cases  it  may  occur  only 
under  these  influences.  Thus  a  schoolmistress  at  first  only  suffered 
when  speaking  under  excitement,  e,  g,  to  her  class,  and  only  after  many 
months  did  it  occur  in  quiet  conversation.  In  another  patient  the 
spasm,  always  worst  in  the  zygomatics,  began  in  them,  but  only  when 
reading  aloud.  When  the  influence  of  movement  is  great,  the  effect 
may  be  to  cause  the  spasm  very  closely  to  resemble  the  *'  associated 
over-action''  seen  after  facial  paralysis.  Frequently  the  spasm  is 
increased  by  light  and  by  cold.  The  influence  of  light  is  intelligible, 
since  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  almost  always  involved,  and  a 
strong  light  produces  reflex  contraction  in  this  muscle  under  normal 
circumstances.  Conversely  the  spasm  is  lessened  by  warmth  and  by 
darkness. 

Facial  spasm  causes  no  pain  ;  when  pain  is  present.it  is  independent 
and  often  primary.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  paralysis.  Voluntary 
movements  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  spasm,  but  are  otherwise 
unimpaired.  Distinct  loss  of  power  only  exists  in  cases  of  progres- 
sive organic  lesions,  especially  in  compression  of  the  nerve,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  cause  first  spasm,  and  then  paralysis ;  or  weakness  and 
sL'ght  spasm  may  come  on  together.*    Most,  if  not  all«  non-progress 

*  Ab  in  the  case  recorded  hy  Sharkey.  • 
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rive  cases,  in  wHch  considerable  loss  of  power  oo-ezisis  witli  spasm* 
are  cases  of  old  facial  paralysis  in  which  contracture  and  spasm  hav^ 
supervened.  The  electrical  irritability  of  nerve  and  muscle  is,  as  a 
rule,  normal.  I  have  found,  howeyer,  in  one  case  a  distinct  increase 
of  irritability  in  the  nerve. 

The  spasm  very  rarely  affects  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  even  when 
the  movement  of  the  face  is  violent  and  general.  In  the  case  alreadj 
mentioned,  in  which  the  spasm  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
on  the  nerve-trunk,  the  palate  was  unaffected.  A  few  exceptions  are 
on  reoord.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  one-sided  spasm,  there  were  clonic  con- 
tractions of  the  uvula,  drawing  it  to  the  side  affected,  and  synchronous 
with  the  spasm  in  the  face  (Schutz).  In  another  case  of  bilateral 
spasm  the  uvula  was  drawn  up  by  spasm  of  both  sides,  so  that  in  the 
stronger  contractions  it  almost  disappeared  (Leube).  The  palatine 
spasm  is  probably  merely  associated.  I  have  seen  bilateral  contrao- 
tions  in  the  palate  with  unilateral  facial  spasm,  but  the  two  were  not 
synchronous.  In  spasm  of  the  two  from  pressure  there  has  been  com- 
pression also  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (Oppenheim),and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  palate  and  eyes  have  been  affected  together  bj 
nystagmus  (q.  v.). 

Symptoms  referable  to  spasm  of  the  stapedius  mnsde  have  been 
vezy  rarely  noted,  except  in  cases  of  tonic  spasm  of  the  orbicularis 
(blepharospasm).  In  these  a  continuous  noise  has  been  noted,  and 
has  persisted  after  the  blepharospasm  ceased.*  Many  persons  can 
produce  a  quiyering  noise  in  the  ear  by  a  strong  contraction  of 
the  orbiculares,  and  most  readily  if  they  try  to  turn  the  eyes  up  at 
the  same  time.  In  one  case  there  was  giddiness  during  the  height  of 
a  paroxysm,  with  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  right,  sym- 
ptoms which  Moos,  who  has  recorded  the  case,  attributes  to  spasm  of 
the  stapedius,  suddenly  lowering  the  pressure  in  the  labyrinth  and 
semicircular  canals. 

Subjective  sensations  of  taste  have  not  been  noted,  but  taste  was 
lost  on  the  front  of  the  toi^e  in  one  case,  in  which  there  was  pro- 
bably damage  to  the  nerve.  Equally  rare  is  disturbance  of  the 
secretion  of  salivA,  which  was  for  a  time  excessive  in  the  case  of 
bilateral  spasm  in  which  the  palate  suffered.  Ko  other  vaso-motor  or 
trophic  disturbance  has  been  observed. 

Occasionally  the  spasm  spreads  beyond  the  limit  of  the  facial  nerve^ 
to  the  mnsdes  of  mastication,  the  tongue,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  and  even  of  the  arm.t  It  may  begin  in  the  tongue  and 
spread  to  the  face.)  Extension  to  the  eyeball  muscles  has  not  been 
hitherto  recorded.    In  a  case  of  my  own  there  was  slight  deviation 

*  Oofctitein  found  that  in  inch  cMes  the  toand  could  bo  arretted  by  pressure  oa 
the  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  or  by  electrical  irritation  of  the  skia  at  Ihs  sane 
spot  (« Archiv  f.  Ohrenbeilkunde,'  1880.  Bd.  xvi.  p.  61). 

t  Keen, '  Trans.  American  Surgical  Asaociation/  May  1st,  1886. 
•    t  Bemak, '  Berl.  kl.  Wochenschr./  1883,  No.  84. 
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inwards  of  the  eje  on  the  side  of  tbe  spasm  during  the  paroxysms, 
apparentlj  from  spasm  of  the  internal  rectus  or  inhibition  of  the 
sixth  nerre.  In  the  case  of  Moos  it  is  assumed  that  the  deviation 
was  secondary  to  derangement  of  the  equilibrium  centre  by  the 
labyrinthine  disturbance. 

Tender  points  in  the  fifth  nerve  are  rare  in  general  facial  spasm, 
although  they  hare  been  noted  when  the  spasm  was  limited  to  the 
eyelids.  Fain  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  may  occur  at  the  onset,  and 
has  been  abready  referred  to.  Occasionally  there  is  some  impaired  sen- 
sibility of  the  face,  due  to  greater  damage  to  the  fibres  of  this  nerve. 

Tonic  spasm  is  common  after  paralysis,  and  exists  in  slight  degree 
in  the  sygomatio  muscles  in  some  cases  of  old  hemiplegia,  and  on 
both  sides  in  paralysis  agitans,  in  some  cases  of  tetany,  and  in  con- 
siderable degree  in  tetanus.  .Primary  tonic  spasm  is  said  to  have  occa- 
sionally resulted  from  exposure  to  cold,  to  be  unilateral  or  bilateral, 
and  sometimes  associated  with  trismus.  Deep  furrows  are  persistent ; 
the  mouth  deviates  towards  the  paralysed  side ;  the  palpebral  fissure 
is  narrower  than  on  the  other  side,  the  eyebrow  is  raised,  there  is  a 
sense  of  tension  in  the  face,  and  movements  are  hindered. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  face  may  be  produced  in  the  cataleptic  condi- 
tion of  hysteria.  A  curious  form  came  under  my  notice  in  a  man 
who,  after  sleeping  for  over  eighteen  hours,  woke  up  in  the  following 
condition :  there  was  some  weakness  of  the  left  arm,  none  of  the  leg, 
no  distinct  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  and  no  paralysis  of  the  face,  but 
conspicuous  oyer-aotion  of  the  left  side  of  the  £Ebce,  induced  by  the 
slightest  excitement,  coming  on  even  when  he  entered  a  room,  and 
passing  away  only  after  he  had  been  perfectly  quiet  for  a  time. 
Soihetimes  it  wotQd  occur  without  any  exciting  cause.  The  chief 
contracture  was  in  the  sygomatic  muscles,  causing  a  yery  deep  naso- 
labial depression.  There  was  also  slight  contracture  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  He  was  readily  excited  to  tears,  and  then  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  was  drawn  still  further  outwards  and  the  left  eye  almost 
elosed.  There  was  also  a  little  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
The  condition  presented  no  change  during  five  months  that  the  patient 
was  under  observation.  The  features  of  the  spasm  that  is  secondary 
to  torticollis,  and  of  that  which  is  allied  to  habit  spasm,  hare  been 
already  mentioned. 

Cawr$e. — Facial  spasm  usually  begins  gradually  in  the  way  described 
above,  either  by  closure  of  the  eyelids,  or  traction  outwards  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  and  often  many  months  pass  before  the  other  part  of  the 
side  of  the  face  is  involved.  The  course  of  the  affection  is  very  irregular. 
Sometimes  for  weeks  or  months  the  face  is  comparatively  or  absolutely 
free  from  spasm,  and  then  the  moTementa  return,  spontaneously  oi 
after  some  emotion.  The  same  proneness  to  relapse  is  seen  when 
arrest  has  been  obtained  by  treatment.  The  duration  of  the  affection 
is  always  long ;  it  generally  lasts  for  years,  and  not  nnfrequently 
persists  to  the  end  of  life. 
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Patholoot. — ^The  facts  of  organic  disease  sbow  that  the  tpasm 
may  be  due  to  a  chronic  irritatiye  or  "  discharging"  lesion  in  (1)  the 
facial  centre  in  the  cortex,  (2)  the  nucleus  in  the  pons,  or  (8)  the 
nenre-trunk.  Since  nerve-cells  are  the  source  of  motor  impulses,  the 
two  former  are  readily  intelligible;  whether  cortical  disease  causes 
such  spasm,  or  that  which  spreads  as  an  epileptiform  convulsion,  must 
depend  on  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  cells,  which 
is  at  present  beyond  our  power  of  detection.  It  is  less  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  third  mechanism  acts,  although  it  has  analogies  in 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  by  disturbing  the  down- 
ward  nerve- currents  from  the  facial  nucleus,  which  are  constant  even 
during  apparent  rest.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  pressure  on  the 
nerve  may  modify  and  derange  the  action  of  the  facial  nucleus  itself; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nerve-fibres 
may  excite  them  directly,  as  electrical  stimulation  does,  and  may 
intensify  the  impulses  that  descend  them,  continually  or  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  tone,  and  for  emotional  and  other  expression.  But  we  cannot 
thus  explain  the  spontaneous  paroxysms  that  characterise  the  affec- 
tion. These  must  depend  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  nucleus  secondarily 
induced,  either  by  an  ascending  neuritis  or  by  the  conduction  of  an 
influence  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  habitual  and  chief  func- 
tion— such  an  influence  as  must  descend  sensory  nerves  when  their 
irritation  causes  acute  trophic  disturbance.  In  the  idiopathic  form, 
we  must  assume  a  morbid  action  of  the  nerre-cells  either  in  the 
nucleus  or  the  cortex.  Its  persistent  nature,  eyen  when  its  cause  is 
transient,  may  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  functional  action  leayes  a 
residual  change  disposing  to  its  recurrence— an  effect  which  we 
express  as  **  lessened  resistance  "  or  *.*  instability ;"  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  means  of  counteracting  this  tendency  are  extremely  limited. 

When  facial  spasm  is  due  to  a  reflex  cause,  as  neuralgia  or  expo- 
sure to  cold,  it  is  reasonable  to  regard  the  nucleus  as  the  part  chiefly 
affected.  In  the  cases  that  are  excited  by  depressing  emotion,  or 
deyelop  slowly  without  apparent  cause,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  the  deranged  action  is  at  the  cortex  or  at  the  nucleus.  In 
either  position  the  extension  of  the  spasm  to  the  other  side  is  readily 
intelligible,  much  more  so  than  its  limitation  to  muscles  on  one  side 
(as  the  orbiculares  palpebrarum)  which  habitually  act  with  their 
fellows;  and  in  either  case,  the  very  different  associations  of  the 
orbicularis  oris  enable  us  to  understand  its  escape. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  chief  point  in  diagnosis  is  the  distinction  of 
primary  spasm  from  that  which  follows  paralysis,  and  this  rests  on 
the  history  or  the  presence  of  weakness,  which  may  always  be 
observed  on  energetic  moyement,  and  on  the  existence  of  persistent 
contracture  and  over-action,  as  well  as  of  occasional  spasm.  In  rare 
cases  of  chorea  the  face  is  much  affected,  and  the  limbs  but  little; 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  a  casp  has  been  mistaken  for,  and  even 
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publlflbed  ast  a  cane  of  simple  facial  spasm.  Attention  to  the  oondi* 
tion  of  the  limbs  will  prevent  error,  sinoe  slight  movements  may 
always  be  observed  in  tbem.  In  hysteria  there  is  either  tonic  con- 
tracture, especiallj  in  the  orbicularis,  or  attacks  of  qniyering  move> 
ment,  which  do  not  resemble  true  facial  spasm. 

A  more  urgent  question  is  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease.  In 
forming  an  opinion  on  tbis  point  we  must  be  guided  by  the  considera- 
tions alreadj  mentioned  in  the  sections  on  causation  and  pathologj. 
More  facts  are  needed  regarding  tbe  relation  between  the  character 
of  the  spasm  and  the  seat  of  tbe  disease.  Partial  facial  spasm,  how- 
every  s.  g.  limited  to  the  zygomatics,  is  more  likely  to  be  cortical  than 
that  which  involves  the  greater  part  of  one  side  of  the  face.  Any 
tender  points,  or  source  of  irritation  in  the  fifth  nerve,  or  a  histoiy  of 
pain,  suggest  a  reflex  origin  and  nuclear  seat.  Indications  of  increas- 
ing weaJmestp  secondary  in  time^  snggest  a  progressive  organic 
cause. 

Pboohosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  graye  in  all  eases  except  those  that 
are  of  recent  origin,  and  are  distinctly  due  to  a  reflex  cause ;  and  even 
in  these  the  cessation  of  the  spasm  cannot  be  certainly  expected  to 
follow  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In  cases  which  haye  lasted  more 
than  a  few  months  the  probability  is  against  recovery,  although  the 
fact  that  in  a  few  instances,  eyen  of  years'  duration,  recoveiy  has 
taken  place,  justifies  an  effort  to  relieve.  Only  when  the  symptom  is 
due  to  progressiye  organic  disease  has  it  any  intrinsic  gravity.  But» 
trivial  as  it  is  in  other  cases,  it  causes  more  annoyance  than  many 
diseases  of  far  more  serious  nature. 

Tbbatmbwt.— In  a  recent  case,  apparently  excited  by  cold,  free 
diaphoresis  should  be  employed,  and  the  face  and  side  of  the  head 
bathed  frequently  with  hot  water.  If  there  are  indications  of  organic 
disease,  the  nature  of  this  must  be  ascertained,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
treated.  All  causes  of  reflex  irritation  must  be  sought  for  and 
remoyed ;  decayed  teeth  should  be  extracted,  especially  if  they  are 
on  the  same  side  as  the  spasm.  Any  derangement  of  the  general 
health  should  also  be  treated,  and  in  the  cases  that  are  excited  by 
depressing  emotion,  tonics  are  usually  required.  So-called  nervine 
tonics  and  stimulants,  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  asafootida,  valerian,  have 
all  been  recommended,  but  in  the  yast  majority  of  cases  they  con« 
spicuouslj  faiL  In  only  one  typical  case  have  I  known  recoyerj  to 
occur  under  such  treatment,  which  consisted  of  arsenic,  bromide,  and 
Indian  hemp.  Hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia  are  said  to  have 
tnred  one  :ase  (Sanders). 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  administration  of  sedatives  that  attempts  haye 
been  made  to  reduce  the  activity  of  the  cells  and  lessen  the  spasm. 
Almost  every  drug  of  the  kind  has  been  employed,  and  some  havo 
been  said  to  be  successful  in  isolated  cases,  such  as  gelsemium,  coninm^ 
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and  morphia.  Tbe  last,  given  under  the  skin,  bas  most  frequently 
done  good,  either  alone  or  combined  with  atropine.  From  the  results 
obtained  in  torticollis,  it  is  probable  that  a  permanent  effect  maj  be 
produced  bj  keeping  up  tbe  inEuence  of  morphia  for  many  months  ; 
but  this  course  of  treatment  may  easily  have  residts  more  serious 
than  the  malady  itself. 

Electricity  has  been  largely  used,  and  has  been  highly  praised  by 
some  of  its  adyocates,  but  in  most  cases  it  fails  even  to  relieve.  Only 
a  weak  voltaic  current  should  be  employed,  in  a  **  stabile,"  t.  e,  wain* 
terrupted  manner.  Various  methods  of  application  have  been  re- 
commended, and  may  be  tried.  One  is  to  place  the  anode  in  front  of 
the  ear,  the  kathode  on  the  muscle,  so  that  a  descending  current  may 
pass.  Another  is  to  place  the  anode  on  the  nerve,  or  behind  the  ear, 
or  at  the  occiput,  the  kathode  on  some  indifferent  place,  so  as  to  ob« 
tain  the  simple  sedative  influence  of  the  positive  pole.  Another  is  to 
place  a  pole  on  each  mastoid  process. 

The  diminution  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  fifth  nerve  by  cocaine 
«eems  useless.  Indeed,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  strong 
sensory  impulses  from  the  seat  of  the  spasm  have  more  power  than 
any  other  agency  to  raise  local  resistance  and  arrest  over-action. 
This  opposition  of  reflex  influences  is  a  familiar  fact  (see  vol.  i,  p.  200). 
We  see  an  instance  of  the  mechanism  in  the  effect  of  a  blister  on 
convulsions  that  begin  locally,  but  the  effect  is  transient,  and  seldom 
obtained  in  persistent  spasm  outside  the  realm  of  hysteri».  I  have, 
however,  once  known  facial  spasm  of  two  months'  duration  to  cease 
permanently  on  an  attack  of  neuralgia  in  the  face.  Similarly,  the 
spasm  has  been  observed  to  cease  during  the  existence  of  a  painful 
affection  of  the  conjunctiTa  (Bernhardt).  Counter-irritation,  as  by  a 
blister  behind  the  ear,  generally  causes  some  diminution  of  the  spasm 
for  a  time,  perhaps  by  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  sensory  irri- 
tation, but  no  lasting  amelioration  results.  The  application  of  the 
actual  cautery  along  the  cervical  spine  is  said  to  have  cured  one  case 
(Bemak). 

Stretching  of  the  facial  nerve  has  been  of  late  adopted  in  these  cases, 
but  unfortunately  with  imperfect  realisation  of  the  hopes  that  were 
entertained  when  the  opeitition  was  introduced,  and  that  seemed  to 
be  justified  by  its  immediate  effect.  Slight  stretching  of  the  nerve 
celdom  has  any  influence.*  Vigorous  stretching  causes  paralysis  of 
the  face,  lasting  for  weeks  or  months,  with  degenerative  reaction  in 
the  nerve  and  muscle.  The  paralysis  in  time  passes  away.  In  many 
cases  the  spasm  has  returned  with  voluntary  power.  In  others  the 
face  has  remained  free  from  spasm  for  some  time  after  the  recovery  of 
•the  nerve,  but  the  spasm  has  ultimately  returned,  either  spontaneously, 

•  In  a  case  recorded  by  Zeise  ('  Wien.  med.  Wocbenschr.,'  1884,  No.  2,  and  1886, 
Ko.  27),  stretching  insufficient  to  cause  paralysis  was  followed  by  slow  diminution  in 
m  spurn  of  eight  years'  duration,  which  disappeared  seTen  weeks  after  the  operation 
imd  was  still  absent  two  and  a  half  years  later. 
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or  on  some  fresh  ezcitiiig  caase,  such  as  an  emotional  shock.  Of  thir- 
teen cases  collected  bj  Godlee,*  in  only  one  (recorded  by  Southamf) 
was  the  patient  free  from  spasm  two  years  after  the  operation ;  and  in 
a  more  recent  collection  of  twenty  cases  by  Keen»  the  only  other  case 
of  cessation  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  is  that  of  Zeiss,  already 
mentioned.^  In  some  cases  the  spasm  became  as  seyere  as  eyer,  in 
others  it  was  distinctly  less  intense  than  before  the  operation  and 
remained  so.  The  operation  should  probably  be  performed  only 
in  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  source  of  the 
spasm  is  disordered  function  of  the  facial  nucleus,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  not  to  trust  to  the  operation  alone,  but  to  follow  it  up  by  a 
course  of  some  other  treatment,  such  as  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
arsenic  and  morphia,  which  is  known  to  haye  some  power  of  lessening 
such  spasm ;  this  should  be  commenced  when  the  palsy  is  passing 
away.  The  operation  may  perhaps  haye  an  upward  influence  on  the 
nerye*cells  of  the  nucleus,  as  well  as  that  due  to  the  counter-irritation 
it  effects  through  the  fifth  nerye.  The  unfortunate  tendency  to  re- 
currence after  some  months,  which  most  cases  present,  may  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  same  influences  that  lead  to  secondary  spasm  after 
idiopathic  neuritis,  and  which  we  are  still  unable  to  counteract 

Blbphabobpask. — Spasm  confined  to  the  eyelids,  and  showing 
no  signs  of  extension  to  other  parts  of  the  face,  is  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  facial  spasm  also  by  its  causes  and  its  bilateral  charac- 
ter. It  occurs  in  tonie  form  in  connection  with  photophobia,  as  a 
result  of  painful  affections  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  of  odier  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerye.  It  is  an  excessiye  action  of  the  reflex  mechanism 
that  normally  guards  the  eye.  When  thus  set  up  it  may  persist  as  a 
troublesome  affection  in  excess  of  its  cause,  and  may  continue  in  the 
dark,  and  eyen  exist  in  an  eye  that  is  blind.  Clonic  spasm  of  the  eye* 
lids  is  sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  **  nictitation,"  and  sometimes 
occurs  in  hysteria,  and  also  in  children  as  part  of  **  habit-chorea,*' 
which  is  elsewhere  described.  The  most  important  elements  in  treat- 
ment are  the  remoyal  of  nerye  irritation,  for  which  in  the  case  of 
oonjunctiyal  disease  cocaine  is  useful,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
central  oyer-action  by  sedatiyes,  such  as  bromide  and  belladonna^ 
and  by  tonics  such  as  iron  and  quinine.  Cold  douches  to  the  eye 
should  also  be  used. 

•  'Tnnt.  ClSn.  Soc,*  yoL  z?i,  p.  220.  In  a  pfrsrions  paper  by  the  nme  aathor 
(ib.,  vol.  xiy,  p.  44)  the  method  of  performing  the  operation  it  fully  deiorihed.  II 
Ib  alfo  described  by  Keen,  loe.  dt.  (p.  288). 

t  •  Lancet,'  August  27th,  1881,  and  a  later  note  in  Oodlee'i  table. 

X  In  the  caee  of  a  man  of  fifty,  nnder  my  caxe,  in  whom  Mr.  Qodlee  etietehed 
the  nerve,  the  oontraotiona  have  now  been  abeent  for  a  year  and  three  quarters. 
The  onset  was  after  exposure  to  malaria,  but  the  patient  has,  for  a  year,  returned  to 
the  same  conditions.  The  spasm  was  chamcteristio,  left-sided,  but  the  case  was 
ttnusnal  in  that  there  was  slightly  lessened  sensibility  in  the  second  division  of  ths 
fifth  nerve. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nenre  that  go  to 
the  cochlea  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  that  snpplj  the  semi- 
drcnlar  canals  on  the  other,  differ  in  function,  and  that  onlj  the 
former  are  excited  bj  sound.  The  latter  seem  to  conyej  impressions 
from  the  canals,  generated  by  the  pressure  or  movement  of  the  endo- 
lymph  in  various  postures  and  movements  of  the  body.  Hence  the 
latter  fibres  have  been  distinguished  by  Cyon  as  the  **  space-nerve  **^ 
(Ba/umnerv)^  and,  although  the  term  is  awkward,  a  better  one  ha» 
not  hitherto  been  su^;ested«  The  two  sets  of  fibres  unite  in  a  common 
trunk,  in  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished.  Within  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain  the  auditory  nerve  ia 
adjacent  to  the  f adaL  The  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  has  been  already 
described  (p.  47),  and  we  have  seen  that  many  fibres  pass  by  the 
inferior  peduncle  to  the  cerebellum,  with  which  also  the  nuclei  are 
probably  connected.  The  former  probably  convey  impressions  from 
the  canals  to  the  equilibrial  mechajiism  in  the  middle  lobe.  The  up- 
ward auditory  path  seems  to  pass  by  the  superior  fibres  of  the 
tegmentum  of  the  cms*  to  the  internal  capsule,  but  whether  it  reaches 
the  tegmentum  through  the  pons  or  through  the  cerebellum  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  There  is  certainly  a  decussation  above  (or  at 
the  level  of)  the  nuclei,  so  that  the  auditory  path  from  each  ear 
passes  to  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and  apparently  in  or  near  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule.  The  cortical  centre  for 
hearing  is  seated  in  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (see 
p.  24),  and  that  of  the  left  side  subserves  the  auditory  use  of  words. 

Disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  much  more 
often  due  to  disease  of  the  ear  than  to  affections  of  the  nerve-trunk 
or  centres.  Our  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  that  are  of  primary 
nerve  origin  is  still  very  imperfect,  because  they  are  for  the  most  part 
identical  with  those  due  to  lesions  of  the  labyrinth.  Exact  aural 
diagnosis  stops  at  the  middle  ear ;  beyond  this  it  resembles  that  of 
affections  of  the  eye  before  the  invention  of  the  ophthaJmosoope. 
Labyrinthine  and  nerve  lesions  are  now  confused  under  the  term 
**  nervous  deafness,"  juat  as  affections  of  the  retina,  choroid,  and  optic 
nerve  were  included  under  the  common  term  **  amaurosis."  Indeed, 
since  labyrinthine  lesions  cause  symptoms  by  their  influence  on  the 
nerve-fibres,  the  confusion  seems  almost  inevitable,  unless  associated 
symptoms  point  definitely  to  a  given  seat  of  disease. 

Five  kinds  of  symptoms  may  result  from  disease  of  the  auditory 
nerve  in  its  course  or  termination.  (1)  Loss  of  function :  deafness. 
(2)  Increased  action:  auditory  hypersesthesia,  ** hyperacusis.''  (8) 
Irritation  symptoms  in  the  auditory  function  of  the  nerve,  oausing 

•  See  p.  40. 
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cubjectiye  senBatioiui  of  sound :  **  tinnitas  aurium.**  (4)  Disturbanoe 
of  equilibrium,  or  aenaations  of  such  disturbance,  due  to  derangement 
of  tbe  fibres  from  the  semicircular  canals.  (5)  Connected  with  the 
last  (but  too  rare  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  mention)  are  certain 
inToluntaijmoTements  that  haye  been  observed  in  cases  of  disease  of 
the  nerve  within  the  ear.  Pendulum-like  oscillations  of  the  head 
were  present  in  two  cases  recorded  bj  Moos.*  The  fourth  class  of 
symptoms,  which  constitute  ''labyrinthine"  or  "auditory  vertigo,** 
can  be  considered  more  conveniently  in  connection  with  other  forms 
of  vertigo.  Here  only  the  derangements  of  the  auditory  function  of 
tbe  nerve  can  be  briefly  considered  in  their  medical  relations.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  the  symptoms  of  labyrinthiue  affections  the  reader 
is  referred  to  special  works  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
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Oavsbs. — Deafness  may  be  congenital,  as  in  80  per  cent,  of  deaf 
mutes;  in  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  it  is  the  result  of  disease 
early  in  life.  The  mechanism  of  congenital  deafness  is  not  known. 
Inheritance  is  a  potent  cause,  especially  that  which  results  from  the 
marriage  of  relations  in  families  in  which  the  defect  exists ;  rarely 
intermarriage  apart  from  the  defect  gives  rise  to  it.  As  an  instance 
of  inheritance,  one  family  in  the  United  States  has  had  thirty-four 
cases  in  four  generations,  another  twenty-one  in  three.  This  condi- 
tion, however,  does  not  come  within  the  subject  as  here  considered.t 
The  causes  of  "  nerve-deafness  "  may  be  thus  enumerated. 

(1)  By  far  the  most  common  is  disease  of  the  labyrinth,  either 
hindering  the  passage  of  the  vibrations  to  the  structures  in  which 
the  nerve-fibres  end,  or  else  damaging  those  structures  and  the  nerve- 
endings  themselves.  Such  disease  may  be  primary  in  the  labyriuth, 
or  may  extend  to  it  from  the  middle  ear.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  processes  is  limited  to  the  occurrence  of  acute 
inflammation,  chronic  inflammation,  syphilitic  disease,^  degenerative 
processes,  and  probably  hsemorrbage.  From  these  various  tissue 
changes,  fibrous  and  calcareous  formation  may  result.  Primary 
inflammation  is  sometimes  bilateral,  and  thus  causes  deafness  on  each 
side;  it  may  result  from  inherited  syphilis,  cold,  and  some  toxic 
blood-states.  It  occurs  also  in  purulent  meningitis  by  extension 
along  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea  and  along  the  auditory  nerve  itself , 
by  its  substance  or  outer  layer.  In  such  cases  tbe  labyrinth,  often  on 
both  sides,  contains  pus,  and  also  the  organisms  found  in  the  mem- 

•  *Zeitach.  f.  Ohrenheilk./  xii,  p.  101. 

t  For  a  fummary  oi  facts  Bee  Wardeu,  'Brit.  Med.  roum.,'  1887. 
X  Moot, '  Virchow*!  Archiv,'  Bd.  Ixix,  p.  813  (with  autopsy) ;  see  alio  McBnde^ 
•Glasgow  Med.  Journal,'  1885,  p.  172. 
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1)Tanes  in  cerebro-spiDal  meningitis  and  in  the  tnbercnlar  form.*  It 
is  probable  that  the  membrane  of  the  labyrinth,  in  the  old,  undergoes 
degenerative  changes,  since  these  may  be  observed  in  the  membrana 
tympani.  In  those  who  are  gouty,  symptoms  sometimes  suggest  that 
the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  internal  ear  may  be  the  seat  of  changes 
similar  to  those  met  with  elsewhere  in  this  condition. 

Certain  drugs  cause  deafness  having  the  characters  of  labyrinthine 
deafness,  and  probably  so  because  congestion  of  the  internal  ear 
has  been  found  to  accompany  the  symptoms.  A  loud  noise  has  been 
known  to  cause  permanent  deafness.  Lucae  suggests  that  the  mecha- 
nism may  be  a  hssmorrhage  into  the  labyrinth,  since  he  has  found  an 
extravasation  in  the  middle  ear  from  this  cause. f 

(2)  Much  less  common  than  disease  within  the  internal  ear  axe 
lesions  of  the  nerve-trunk  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus  or  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  nerve  suffers  chiefly  from  disease  commencing 
outside  it»  especially  morbid  growths  or  meningitis,  of  syphilitic  or 
other  nature,  and  aneurisms.  Inflammation  readily  invades  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slight  protection  afforded  by  its  sheath.  It  may  also  be 
compressed  in  consequence  of  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones  narrow- 
ing the  meatus.  Disease  arising  in  the  nerve  itself  is  rare ;  tumours 
(neuromata),  interstitial  hssmorrhage,  and  calcareous  nodules  have 
been  met  with.  Primary  inflammation  has  not  been  proved  to  occur, 
although  an  auditory  neuritis  analogous  to  optic  neuritis  has  been 
suspected  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumour.  In  cases  described  as  rheu- 
matic neuritis  an  affection  of  the  labyrinth  is  more  probable. 

Primary  degeneration  of  the  nerve  occurs  occasionally  in  locomotor 
ataxy  (Erb,  Wernicke).  A  case  is  mentioned  in  vol.  i  in  which  the 
progressive  limitation  of  the  range  of  hearing  made  such  atrophy  of 
the  auditory  nerve  highly  probable,  but  this  morbid  process  has 
certainly  been  sometimes  assumed  to  exist  without  sufficient  grounds, 
and  the  symptoms  of  simple  "  nervous  deafness  "  in  tabes  are  no  proof 
of  a  primary  atrophy.  Such  degeneration  has  also  been  met  with  as 
an  isolated  change,  chiefly  in  the  old,  as  in  a  woman  eighty-nine  years 
of  age  in  which  this  atrophy  was  found  by  Lucae.  Concretions  of 
phosphate  of  lime  have  also  been  observed  in  the  substance  of  the 
nerve  (Moos).  Long-continued  disease  of  the  nerve,  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  has  been  supposed  to  lead  to  atrophy, 
but  the  evidence  is  inconclusive. 

(8)  The  nuclei  within  the  pons  may  be  damaged  by  hsemorriiage, 
softening,  or  tumour,  but  seem  to  escape  more  frequently  than  other 
nuclei. 

(4)  Deafness  is  »i<*metimes  produced  by  disease  above  the  nuclei. 
It  may  be  caused  (o)  by  disease  which  damages  the  superficial  layer 

•  See  a  series  of  pape-s  by  Steinbrug^e.  <  Zeitschrif t  f.  Ohrenh.,'  Ac,  1886-7<-8k 
And  Gradenigo,  *  Ann.  de  Mai.  de  I'Or./  1800. 
f  Lucae, 'Subjectiv.  Geh^rs-t'xnpftndungen/  18S4. 
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of  the  tegmentum,  such  as  a  tumour  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina;* 
(b)  by  disease  of  the  internal  capsule ;  it  is  then  associated  with  hemi- 
ansBsthesia  and  impairment  of  the  other  special  senses ;  (c)  by  disease 
of  the  cortex  in  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe»  or  the  white  substance  witbin  it-f  • 

(5)  Loss  of  hearing  may  be  of  functional  origin.  In  hysteria  it  is 
common  as  part  of  hemianesthesia.  In  anemia  there  may  be  some 
loss  of  hearing,  which  may  pass  away  when  the  general  health  is  im- 
proTed.  Considerable  loss  of  blood  has  been  followed  by  absolute 
deafness,  analogous  perhaps  to  the  blindness  that  results  from  the 
same  cause ;  after  death  no  morbid  condition  of  ear  or  nerve  has  been 
discoTered. 

(6)  Lastly,  slight  persistent  defect,  having  the  characters  of  "  nerre- 
deafness,"  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  may  occur  in  several  members 
of  a  family  without  traceable  cause.  Some  defect  of  articulation 
may  accompany  it,  and  occasionally  general  mental  backwardness. 
The  condition  probably  depends  on  a  congenital  local  defect  of  the 
brain,  and  may  be  regarded  as  allied  to  that  of  congenital  deaf-mutism, 
which  is  apparently  analogous  in  nature  but  more  severe  in  degree. 

Symptoms. — Deafness,  the  indication  of  lessened  function  of  the 
auditoiy  nerves,  is  due  to  so  many  morbid  states  of  the  ear,  that  alone 
it  is  of  little  value  as  an  indication  of  an  affection  of  the  nerve.  For 
a  full  description  of  the  methods  of  examination  of  the  ear  the 
reader  is  referred  to  special  works.}  Some  points  of  medical  import- 
ance may  be  here  mentioned.  When  the  deafness  is  due  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  meatus,  or  to  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  t.  e.  whenever  there 
is  impaired  conduction  of  vibrations  to  the  internal  ear,  and  no  disease 
of  the  labyrinth  itself,  there  is  deafness  to  vibrations  that  reach  the 
ear  through  the  air,  while  those  that  are  conducted  through  the  bones 
of  the  skull  can  still  be  perceived.  A  vibrating  tuning-fork  held 
opposite  the  meatus  is  inaudible,  but  it  is  heard  at  once  if  placed  in 
contact  with  the  bone  of  the  skull.  In  cases  of  slighter  deafness,  in 
which  the  tuning-fork  can  be  heard  through  the  air,  defect  of  con- 
duction can  be  demonstrated  in  another  way.  Normally,  as  the 
vibrations  lessen,  they  can  be  heard  through  the  air  longer  than 
through  the  bone ;  when  the  fork  in  contact  with  the  skull  ceases  to 

*  See  chapter  on  **  Localisatioii.** 

f  Deafness  in  the  left  ear,  with  left-sided  loss  of  sensation,  was  produced  by  a 
tumour  of  the  right  hemisphere  in  a  case  recorded  by  Striimpell,  'Neur.  Centralbl./ 
1882.  See  aUo  Sharkey's  case,  fig.  15,  p.  23.  In  a  man  of  seventy-nine  left- 
sided  deafness,  after  a  fall,  was  found  to  be  due  to  occlusion  of  the  right  posterior 
Sylvian  artery,  with  softening  of  the  region  adjacent  to  the  posterior  limb  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  ear  being  normal  (KaufTmann,  1886). 

{An  examination  of  the  external  meatus  should,  of  course,  never  be  omitted,  and 
I  may,  in  passing,  mention  the  very  great  suitability  of  the  ophthalmoscope  for  tliia 
^rpose.  A  three-inch  lens  should  be  held  over  the  speculum,  and  be  slightly  tilted 
to  get  rid  of  the  reflection.  The  lens  concentrates  the  light  on,  and  at  the  same 
time  magnifies,  the  membrana  tympani.    A  light  vulcanite  speculum  answers  best. 
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1>e  heard,  the  sound  can  still  be  perceived  if  the  instrument  is  held 
op[)Osite  the  external  meatus  ("  Einne's  test ").  This  is  because  the 
receptive  mechanism  is  more  sensitive  to  vibrations  that  reach  it 
through  the  tympanum  and  chain  of  bones  than  to  those  which  it 
receives  from  the  bone  directly.  If  the  tuning-fork  cannot  be  heard 
longer  through  the  air  than  through  the  boDe»  there  is  impaired  con« 
duction  through  the  meatus  or  middle  ear.* 

Sounds  conducted  through  the  bone  are  intensified  by  closure  of  the 
external  meatus.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstances  that  vibrations 
escape  by  the  open  meatusf  (Mach),  and  that  the  closure  of  the 
meatus  intensifies  the  vibration  by  converting  the  cavity  into  a 
resonant  chamber  (Lucae).  The  intensification  shows  that  hearing 
through  the  bone  is  noimal,  i.  c.  that  the  labyrinth  is  sensitive.  But 
it  is  a  less  convenient  test  than  simple  contact,  because  unobservant 
persons  often  fail  to  recognise  the  increase.  If  there  is  some  deafness 
to  sounds  through  the  air,  and  yet  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  longer 
through  the  air  than  through  the  bone,  t.  s.  the  hearing  through  air 
and  bone  have  their  normal  relation,  the  deafness  is  due  to  the  nerve 
or  labyrinth. 

Nerve-deafneis  is  usually  greatest  for  sounds  of  high  pitch  and 
short  duration.  A  valuable  instrument  for  testing  the  audibility  of 
high-pitched  sounds  is  Galton's  whistle,  the  notes  of  which  reach  the 
limitation  of  hearing  and  extend  beyond  it.{  Deafness  to  all  its 
sounds  is  unquestionably  pathological,  and  inability  to  hear  the 
higher  notes  on  one  side  only  has  the  same  signiHeance. 

The  high-pitched  short  sound  of  a  watch  furnishes  a  test  of  consi- 
derable value  and  delicacy  for  the  ability  to  hear  through  the  bone, 
but  caution  is  needed  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  results  obtained. 
The  best  method  of  using  it  is  to  close  the  meatus  by  pressing  back  the 
antitragus,  and  first  to  hold  the  watch  near  but  not  in  contact  with 
the  root  of  the  zygoma,  and  then  to  press  it  firmly  against  the  bone. 
The  observation  may  be  repeated  against  the  mastoid  process.  If  the 
watch  is  heard  better  in  contact  than  when  not  in  contact,  the  func- 
tion of  the  labyrinth  is  not  impaired.  If  it  is  not  heard  better  in 
contact,  further  observations  may  be  made  with  the  tuning-fork.  If 
the  watch  is  beard  through  the  bone,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  tunings 
fork  will  reveal  impairment.  If  the  sound  is  heard  through  the  bone 
but  not  so  loudly  as  normal,  we  cannot  infer  disease  of  the  labyrinth 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  vibrationi  reach  the  labyrinth  from 
the  bone  through  the  tympanum;  but  that  vibrations  may  pass  to  the  labyrinth 
directly,  seems  proved  by  the  fact  (observed  by  liucae)  that  when  the  membrane  and 
bones  of  the  tympanum  are  congeuitally  absent^  sounds  can  still  be  heard  through 
the  bone. 

t  If  a  stethoscope  or  otoscope  is  applied  to  one  meatus,  sounds  entering  the  other 
ear  can  be  distinctly  heard;  the  old  adage,  ''in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,** 
having  thus  a  basis  of  literal  truth. 

X  A  cat  starts  up  when  a  note  is  (presumably)  sounded  which  is  quite  Inaudi^H 
toman. 
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or  nerre,  'because  simple  anchjlosis  of  the  stapes  will  reiluce  bone 
conduction,  although  no  disease  of  the  middle  ear  will  extiuguish  it 
(see  note  on  last  page).  But  during  the  degeneratiye  period  of  life, 
after  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  it  is  rerj  common  for  the  watch  not 
to  be  heard  through  the  bone,  although  there  is  no  other  evidence  of 
impaired  function.  The  loss  apparently  depends  on  the  labyrinthine 
changes  incidental  to  age  already  mentioned.  During  the  first  half 
of  hfe  it  is  rare  to  find  bone-deafness,  except  as  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, and  this  is  true  at  any  age  if  the  defect  exists  on  one  side  only. 
Even  after  middle  life  a  bilateral  loss  is  of  significance  if  associated 
with  deafness  to  Galton's  whistle  through  the  air. 

The  state  of  heariug  through  the  bone  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  physician,  because  it  indicates  the  functional  state  of  the  iuternal 
ear  and  nerve,  and  eliminates  the  morbid  states  of  the  conducting 
media,  the  meatus  and  tympanic  cavity.  It  is  assumed  that  the  vibra- 
tions pass  from  the  bone  directly  to  the  labyrinth  (see  note  on  pre- 
ceding page). 

Another  indication  of  impaired  function  of  the  norve  is  an  altered 
electrical  reaction,  first  ascertained  by  Brenner,  and  since  studied  bj 
Erb,  Gradenigo,  and  others.  But  this  is  little  employed  in  diagnosii. 
The  attempt  to  obtain  it  often  causes  vertigo ;  a  current  of  mode- 
rate strength  (10 — 16  milliamperes)  gives  a  reaction  only  in  a  small 
percentage  of  normal  individuals,  and  the  order  of  response  is  vari- 
able ;  moreover  an  alteration  occurs  in  morbid  states  of  the  middle  ear 
as  well  as  in  affections  of  the  nerve,  and  in  the  latter  is  sometimes 
absent. 

We  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  disease  of  the  labyrinth 
and  nerve  except  by  the  associated  symptoms.  In  each  case  the 
deafness  is  the  same,  and  is  often  associated  with  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion—subjective sounds.  If  the  facial  nerve  is  paralysed,  and  there 
is  no  disease  of  the  middle  ear  or  bone,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the 
nerves  are  affected  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  in  the  internal  meatus.* 
A  basal  affection  is  also  probable  if  any  bther  nerve  near  the  audi- 
tory (as  the  sixth)  suffers  with  it.  In  some  instances  the  auditoiy 
nerve  is  damaged  without  the  facial  at  the  base  of  the  brain  because 
the  resisting  power  of  the  poriio  mollU  is  less  than  that  of  the  portio 
dura.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  meningitis,  in  which  the  facial 
nerve  has  been  found  but  little  damaged,  while  the  auditory  was 
softened  and  infiltrated  with  the  products  of  inflammation  and  with 
extravasated  blood  (Gradenigo). 

*  If,  with  thii  combination  of  aymptoms,  there  !§  alio  disease  of  the  middle  ear, 
it  is  probable  that  the  facial  nerve  and  tbe  labjrintb  are  affected  by  extenMon  of 
disease  from  the  tympannm,  but  this  diagnosis  is  not  certain,  as  a  case  recorded  by 
Schwartse  shows.  In  spite  of  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  the  deafness  and  facial 
paralysis  were  fonnd  to  depend  on  a  tnberciilar  tumour  springing  from  the  dura 
mater,  and  comprensing  the  trunks  of  the  facial  and  auditory  nerve  ('  Beitrlge  soff 
Path,  des  Ohres,'  1870). 
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The  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  auditory  nuclei  in  tlie  medulla  are 
still  little  known.  In  seyeral  recorded  cases,  disease  of  the  nuclei  on 
one  side  lias  caused  deafness  in  the  ear  on  tbe  same  side.  But  we  do 
not  know  whether  this  relation  is  invariable,  whether  unilateral  dis- 
ease always  causes  deafness  on  the  same  side,  or  whether  the  connec- 
tion of  nucleus  and  ear  is  in  part  crossed.*  Moreoyer,  extensive 
damage  to  the  nuclei  has  been  found  when  no  deafness  was  noted. 
Nuclear  disease  may  be  suspected  if  deafness  comes  on  suddenly, 
together  with  other  symptoms  of  a  lesion  of  the  pons  or  medulla, 
especially  with  weakness  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  Sudden 
deafness,  alone,  is  of  no  localising  significance,  because  either  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  or  the  labyrinth  may  be  tbe  seat  of  sudden  hsamor- 
rhage.  Deafness  of  gradual  onset,  in  association  with  bulbar  sym- 
ptoms, is  also  of  little  significance  as  regards  disease  of  the  nucleus* 
since  it  is  more  frequently  due  to  pressure  on  the  nerve.  Deafness, 
with  hemianesthesia  or  hemiplegia  on  the  same  side,  is  probably  due 
to  disease  of  the  cerebral  hemispbere. 

Bilateral  deafness  may  be  due  to  various  causes : — (1)  Symmetrical 
disease  of  tbe  labyrintb,  which  is  common;  acute  inflammation  is 
sometimes,  and  chronic  degeneration  is  often,  bilateral.  Double  otitis 
interna  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  meningitis,  especially  in  the 
young,  in  wbom  it  is  attended  with  fever,  and  sometimes  witb  general 
cerebral  symptoms  and  even  convulsion.  It  may  cause  unsteadiness 
of  movement,  but  this  is  usually  transient  from  bilateral  disease.  (2) 
Symmetrical  lesions  of  the  two  auditory  nerves,  which  are  very  rare. 
(8)  Possibly  disease  of  the  medulla.  (4)  A  tumour  in  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  damaging  the  crust»  of  the  crura  cerel)ri.  (5) 
Symmetrical  disease  of  each  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe;  syphilitic 
gummata  caused  this  effect  in  a  case  recorded  by  Wernicke  and 
Friedlander. 

Tbe  patbological  changes  in  disease  of  the  labyrinth  are  outside  our 
province.  Those  of  disease  of  the  nerve-trunk  are  midtiform  and 
variable,  depending  on  tbe  nature  of  tbe  primaiy  lesion.  Evidence  of 
inflammation,  differing  in  extent  and  degree,  is  present  in  acute 
meningitis,  and  at  a  later  stage,  or  in  chronic  processes,  degeneration 
of  the  fibres  is  found.  It  deserves  note,  however,  that  when  these 
have  been  destroyed  for  many  years  (0.  g.  by  meningitis)  the  cells  of 
tbe  auditory  nuclei  have  been  found  normal,  f 

Tbeatmibnt. — For  a  description  of  the  little  that  can  be  done  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  of  the  labyrinth  the  reader  is  referred  to  special 
treatises.    The  treatment  of  disease  of  the  nerve-trunk  or  centres  is 

*  See  a  carious  case  of  tumour  of  the  right  cerebellar  amygdala  (Wolf, '  Archiv 
f.  Ohrenheilk.,'  Bd.  xvi,  p.  157)  which  compressed  the  right  auditory  region,  and  is 
Baid  to  have  caused  deafness  of  the  left  ear  and  left  facial  paralyi^is.  The  latter, 
however,  might  have  been  due  to  a  tumour  that  eziated  in  the  ^tiMwi'^ing  parietal 
convolution. 

t  Schultie, '  Virchow's  Archiv,'  Bd.  cxix,  1890. 
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for  the  most  part  that  of  the  morbid  process,  and  must  be  conducted 
on  the  same  prindples  as  that  of  similar  lesions  in  the  other  cranial 
nerTes.  In  cases  of  acute  deafness,  counter-irritation,  as  bj  blisters, 
is  often  of  great  service,  and  even  in  chronic  cases  may  do  some  good. 
The  auditory  nerve  may  be  stimulated  by  electricity,  but  the  results 
obtained  by  most  of  those  who  have  employed  this  method  have  been 
•light  and  disappointing. 


Attditobt  HtpibbjbstbeszA. 

The  term  is  applied  to  an  increased  or  perverted  action  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  or  centres.  While  deafness  is  much  more  frequently  due 
to  diseases  of  the  ear  than  to  morbid  states  of  the  nerve,  the  opposite 
is  true  of  hypersBsthesia,  which  is  commonly  due  to  altered  nerve- 
function. 

(1)  True  hypermMthesia,  increased  keenness  of  hearing,  ''hyperacu- 
sis,"  is  a  rare  morbid  state  in  which  sounds  are  heard  with  undue 
loudness,  and  even  such  as  are  inaudible  to  other  persons  are  dis- 
tinctly perceived.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  hysteria*  usually  in  association 
with  augmented  acuteness  of  other  senses,  and  is  probably,  in  such 
cases,  of  central  origin.  It  has  also  been  observed  at  the  onset  of 
acute  cerebral  and  general  diseases,  and  may  co-exist  with  tinnitus  as 
a  consequence  of  the  same  cause.  The  changes  that  give  rise  to 
spontaneous  sounds  may  increase  the  intensity  of  those  that  are  heard, 
as  cutaneous  hypersBsthesia  occurs  in  neuralgia  and  superficial  tabetic 
pain.  The  hyperacusis  may  be  very  marked  for  the  high  notes  of 
Galton's  whistle. 

Prom  true  hypersesthesia  we  must  distinguish  certain  forms  of 
hyperacusis  due  to  disorder  of  the  conducting  mechanism.  In  para- 
lysis of  the  stapedius  muscle,  from  disease  of  the  facial  nerve,  low 
notes  may  be  heard  with  undue  loudness. 

(2)  Auditory  Byssestheaia^  **  Dyactcusis** — Sounds,  although  not 
heard  with  undue  loudness,  cause  discomfort.  This  is  common  in 
cerebral  affections,  functional  and  organic,  during  attacks  of  head- 
ache, in  many  cases  of  meningitis,  &c.  The  pain  in  the  head  seems 
to  be  intensified  by  the  noise.  There  is  no  evidence  that  irritation 
of  the  auditory  fibres  ever  produces  pain  directly.  Politzer  has  indeed 
recorded  a  case  of  labyrinthine  disease  in  which  chords  played  on  an 
harmonium  caused  a  distinct  sensation  of  pain,  while  single  notes  did 
not ;  but  the  case  stands  alone,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  pain  was 
produced  in  some  indirect  manner. 

The  treatment  of  these  forms  of  auditory  over-action  is  that  of  the 
morbid  state  \iitb  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  nature  of  this  is 
usually  obvious.  If  direct  treatment  is  needed,  full  doses  of  bromide 
of  potassium  have  most  influence  in  diminishing  the  morbid  excita* 
bility. 
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Subjective  souuds  are  of  yaried  character  and  still  more  varied 
origin.  Thej  constitute  a  common  ailment,  and  one  that  is  often  most 
distressing  and  intractable,  which  disturbs  the  whole  nervous  system, 
and  thns  tends  to  become  worse.  Its  frequency  is  not  surprising. 
When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  how  exquisitely  sensitive  the  organ 
of  hearing  is,  how  slight  a  vibration  will  affect  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facts  that  around,  and  even  within  it,  blood  is  in  constant 
and  muscle  in  frequent  motion,  and  that  all  parts  of  it  are  liable  to 
disease  of  various  nature,  the  marvel  is  rather  that  silence  is  habitnaL 
It  has  indeed  been  thought,  with  reason,  that  the  apparent  silence  is 
due  to  cerebral  inattention,  and  not  to  peripheral  inactivity.  In  a 
quiet  room,  continuous  auditory  sensations  may  be  noticed,  of  which 
we  are  normally  unaware,  just  as  in  the  dark  the  field  of  vision  may 
be  found  full  of  moving  points  of  light,  or  sensations  may  be  per- 
ceived from  any  part  of  the  body. 

Almost  any  morbid  process  in  any  part  of  the  ear  may  cause  sub- 
jective sounds ;  they  may  result  also  from  sound-producing  processes 
in  and  about  a  normal  ear,  as  well  as  from  irritation  of  the  auditory 
nerve  and  centres  within  the  skull.  But  of  all  the  causes,  changes  in 
the  labyrinth  are  by  far  the  most  common ;  evidence  of  '*  nerve-deaf- 
ness," mostly  due  to  changes  in  the  internal  ear,  are  distinct  in  fou^ 
fifths  of  the  cases  which  come  under  the  physician's  notice.  The 
experience  of  aural  surgeotis  seems  to  furnish  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  but  for  this  there  may  be  special 
reasons.  In  a  few  cases  the  symptoms  suggest  that  the  morbid  pro- 
cess is  wholly  in  the  auditory  centres,  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve  or 
cortical  structures. 

The  chief  predisposing  causes  are^(l)  those  that  lead  to  labyrin- 
thine disease,  among  which  gout  is  especially  frequent;  and  (2)  a 
neurotic  disposition,  which  probably  acts  by  rendering  the  nerve- 
elements  prone  to  generate  impvlses  wbon  diseased,  and  by  disposing 
the  centres  to  intensify  these  impulses,  and  even  to  produce  them  in 
some  cases  of  central  origin.  Many  sufferers  have  been  liable  to 
neuralgia  (with  which  tinnitus  presents  analogies),  to  periodical 
headaches,  to  typical  migraine,  or  to  cephalic  sensations  of  various 
character.  The  symptom  is  very  rare  in  the  young  -,  in  most  sufEerers 
it  begins  after  middle  life,  and  it  is  common  in  the  old. 

The  more  direct  causes  may  be  thus  enumerated : — (1)  The  blood- 
ourrents  within  and  near  the  ear,  which  normally  give  rise  to  no  sound, 
may  be  so  changed  that  they  cease  to  be  noiseless.  In  anssmia, 
vibrations  occur  in  the  blood  with  undue  readiness,  and  a  pulsating 
murmur  may  be  heard,  probably  produced  in  the  carotid  artery.  A 
similar  murmur  may  also  arise  in  an  intra-cranial  aneurism.  Vaso- 
motor pai-alysis  of  the  labyrinthine  vessels  has  probably  been  the 
cause  of  a  subjective  sound  observed  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  cervical 
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spine,  pressixig  on  the  Teriebral  artety  along  which  tbe  sjmpathetie 
fibres  run.  A  similar  mechanism  maj  hare  been  effective  in  another 
case  in  which  there  was  enlargement  of  the  ghinds  of  the  neck  ad- 
jacent to  the  sympathetic ;  the  noise  ceased  when  the  ghinds  became 
small.*  Perhaps  dihitation  of  the  small  arteries  within  the  ear  may 
give  rise  to  a  simihir  sound*  and  if  tinnitus  is  ever,  as  is  asserted,  erf 
reflex  origin,  it  may  be  tbns  produced.  Pulsating  sounds  are,  as  a  rule, 
arrested  or  lessened  by  compression  of  the  carotid  artery  in  the  neck. 

(2)  Tinnitus  may  attend  eveiy  form  of  ear  disease — accumulation  of 
cerumen  or  growths  in  the  external  meatus;  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear,  catarrhal,  plastic,  or  suppurative ;  spasmodic  contractions  of  tbe 
tympanic  muscles,  and  various  morbid  states  of  the  labyrinth*  Tlii 
precise  mechanism  by  which  the  sounds  are  produced  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture ;  vaacular  congestion,  increased  labyrinthine  pressure,  and 
irritatbn  of  the  nerve^ndings  or  the  structures  connected  with  them, 
haye  all  been  assumed,  and  may  all  be  operative  in  different  cases. 

(8)  Organic  changes  that  irritate  the  fibres  of  theauditoxy  nerve  or 
its  centres  may  cause  subjective  sensations  of  sound,  and  these  may 
therefore  be  present  as  a  symptom  of  any  of  the  morbid  states  already 
mentioned  as  affecting  these  x>ftrts,  and  producing  loss  of  hearing, 
degeneration,  concretions,  Ao. 

(4)  Lasting  tinnitns  sometimes  follows  a  fall  in  which  the  head 
18  struck.  In  some  cases  there  are  signs  of  labyrinthine  deafness; 
occasionally  there  is  hyperacusis  and  no  deafness. 

(6)  Intense  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerve,  as  by  a  loud  railway 
whistle,  has  been  known  to  set  up  a  lasting  subjective  sound,  but  by 
what  mechanism  is  unknown.  Habitual  exposure  to  sounds  may 
cause  tinnitns,  usually  slight  in  degree;  musiciansy  piano  toners, 
smiths,  Ac.,  are  said  to  suffer  occasionally  in  this  way. 

(6)  Subjective  sounds  are  certainly  sometimes  due  to  a  functional 
disturbance  of  the  auditory  centres,  and  probably  have  this  origin  in 
cases  in  which  we  cannot  feel  sure  of  the  fact.  In  migraine,  parox- 
ysmal sounds  sometimes  occur,  although  they  are  a  rare  symptom. 
Such  sounds  are  more  common  as  the  aura  of  an  epileptic  seizure ;  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  due  to  disturbance  in  the  cortical  auditory 
centre,  since  organic  disease  in  this  position  may  cause  such  a  sound 
as  the  warning  of  a  convulsion .f  That  continuous  tinnitus  some- 
times results  from  central  functional  disturbance  is  suggested  by 
the  elaborate  character  of  tbe  sounds.  In  various  conditions  of 
nervous  exhaustion  and  excitability,  tinnitus  may  arise  without  im- 
pairment of  hearing.  Of  the  pathology  of  these  cases  nothing  is 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  due  to  defective 
nutrition  of  the  nerve-elements,  central  or  peripheral. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tinnitus  is  perceived  in  consequence 
of  the  activity  of  the  cortical  nerve-cells,  and  that  in  labyrinthine 

*  ThflM  two  eaiMsre  noorded  by  Brandeis,  'Zeitfch.f.ObreiiheIlk.,'zi,  1882,p.294. 
t  Bee  p.  24;  alio  «•  LocalisaUon." 
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disease  there  must  be  an  intermediate  excitation  of  the  auditory 
nuclei.  The  susceptibility  of  the  nerre-ceils  will  be  increased  by 
whatever  impairs  the  general  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
hence  the  effect  of  ill-health,  mental  disturbance,  and  the  like,  in 
making  the  sounds  louder,  can  be  understood.  Moreover,  the  sym- 
ptoms of  many  cases  suggest  that,  even  when  tinnitus  is  ultimately 
due  to  changes  in  the  ear,  it  may  be  increased,  maintained,  and 
modified  in  character  by  derangement  of  the  function  of  the  auditory 
centres.  Their  continuous  activity  must  entail  secondary  changes  in 
their  nutrition  and  function,  which  may  well  proceed  to  independent 
co-operation,  especially  in  those  predisposed  to  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.  On  this  hypothesis  many  facts,  otherwise  obscurei 
become  dear. 

Stmptomb. — The  sounds  may  be  referred  to  one  or  both  ears,  or  to 
the  head,  either  behind  or  above  the  ear,  the  occiput  or  the  vertex. 
This  is  sometimes  called  "  tinnitus  capitis.''  The  sounds  are  extremely 
various  in  character  and  intensity.  Slight  sounds  may  be  low-pitched, 
a  low  rumble  like  a  distant  waggon,  or  a  faint  murmur  such  as  may 
be  heard  when  a  shell  is  held  up  to  the  ear.  Louder  sounds  are 
rarely  low  in  tone.  They  may  be  humming,  hissing,  rushing,  or 
roaring  noises.  A  common  simile  is  that  of  an  engine  or  threshing 
machine,  or  the  hissing  of  a  kettle  or  a  gas  jet,  while  still  louder 
noises  are  compared  to  that  of  a  steam-engine  close  at  hand,  or  a 
waterfall,  or  to  a  room  full  of  machinery  in  motion.  Others  again, 
less  common,  are  like  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  of  many  bells  jangling 
at  a  distance,  while  still  more  elaborate  sensations  may  resemble 
music  or  voices.  Definite  words  are  seldom  heard,  except  in  cases  of 
insanity  or  epilepsy. 

It  is  common  for  sounds  to  vary  at  different  times.  In  a  case  of 
bilateral  nerve-deafness,  a  continuous  loud  rushing  sound,  referred 
to  the  head,  would  sometimes  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  and  begin 
again  as  a  whistle,  to  pass  presently  into  its  usual  form.  With  the 
same  condition,  another  patient  described  four  sounds,  hissing, 
whistUng,  &c.t  which  were  sometimes  saocessive  and  sometimes 
seemed  all  to  be  heard  at  once. 

An  important  difference  in  the  more  simple  sounds  is  their  con- 
tinuity. Some  are  rhythmical,  and  then  are  usually  synchronous 
with  the  pulse ;  others  are  continuous  and  unvarying.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  synchronism  is  that  the  sound  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  influence  of  arterial  pulsation,  but  its  ultimate  cause  uiay  be 
either  an  increase  of  this  pulsation  or  an  increased  sensitiveness  of 
the  nerve-structures.  Hence  the  sound  is  intermitting,  not  only  in 
aneurism,  but  in  ansBmia,  and  also  in  many  diseases  of  the  middle 
ear,  and  in  some  labyrinthine  affections,  and  even  occasionally  in 
morbid  states  of  the  centre.*     Sounds  of  central  origin  are  generally 

*  That  intermittent  tonndB  may  b(*  nf  central  origin  is  certain,  from  the  facte  of 
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continuous ;  but  continuous  sounds  are  also  ofteu  due  to  ear  disease, 
labyrinthine  or  tympanic,  and  even  to  accumulations  of  wax  iu  the 
meatus.  In  one  case  of  slight  bilateral  labyrinthine  deafness,  a  con- 
tinuous sound,  referred  to  the  vertex  (sometimes  like  distant  bells) 
was  accompanied,  when  the  patient  was  tired,  by  a  pulsating  sound 
in  one  ear.  In  another,  of  similar  character,  the  sound,  also  referred 
to  the  head,  was  sometimes  a  continuous  hiss,  sometimes  a  pulsating 
noise.  Thus  tbis  feature  of  tinnitus  affords  little  help  in  the  dia- 
gnosis of  its  cause.  Elaborate  sounds  are  generally  of  central  origin. 
A  lady,  for  twenty  years,  bas  heard  the  sound  of  music ;  no  actual 
tune  can  ever  be  distinguished,  but  she  states  that  were  it  not  for  its 
persistence  the  sound  would  be  pleasant :  no  affection  of  the  ear  can 
be  discovered.  Auditory  hallucinations  of  the  insane,  although  of 
cerebral  origin,  are  sometimes  determined  by  the  presence  of  ordinary 
tinnitus,  wbicb  existed  before  the  onset  of  the  hallucinations.  The 
sounds  that  are  heard  in  epilepsy  may  be  simple  or  elaborate,  or  both. 
Thus,  before  severe  and  during  minor  attacks,  one  patient  heard  a 
noise  like  the  sea  waves  breaking,  and  with  this  a  distinct  sound  of 
the  voices  of  friends ;  as  the  attack  was  passing  off  she  always  seemed 
to  hear  ber  husband  telb'ng  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  even  when  he  was 
not  present.  The  aura  of  tinnitus  may  also  be  accompanied  by  com- 
plete word-deafness,  a  complex  condition  oombining  inhibition  and 
discharge  (see  "Epilepsy"). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  affection,  the  sound,  especially  if  slight  and 
of  a  familiar  character,  may  be' thought  to  have  an  actual  objective 
origin.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  sound  is  elaborate.  One 
X)atient  sent  a  message  to  his  next  door  neighbour,  asking  that  a 
clock  might  be  moved,  the  loud  striking  of  which  annoyed  him ;  he 
had  no  idea  that  the  sound  was  subjective  until  informed  that  there 
was  not  a  striking  dock  in  his  neighbour's  house.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  real  nature  of  the  sound  is  quickly  recognised.  The 
sound  is  usually  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  ear;  when  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  head  generally,  the  difference  depends  in  part  on  the 
loudness  of  the  sound  and  partly  on  its  bilateral  character,  on  its 
source,  and  also  on  conditions  we  do  not  yet  understand.  The  influ- 
ence of  intensity  was  shown  by  one  patient  who  said  that  the  sound, 
aa  a  rule,  seemed  to  be  in  the  ears,  but  when  it  became  more  intense 
it  seemed  to  be  within  the  skull.  The  effect  of  the  bilateral  character 
of  the  sound  on  its  apparent  seat  agrees  with  the  fact  that,  under 
normal  circumstances,  a  soimd  conveyed  simultaneously  to  both  ears 
by  a  double  tube  is  referred  to  some  region  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
skull,  the  precise  locality  varying  in  different  persons.  But  sounds 
are  not  seldom  referred  to  the  head  when  there  is  nerve-deafness  on 

epilepsy.  I  have  elnwhere  recorded  a  esie  in  which  part  of  the  aura  wu  an  inter- 
mittent hilling,  sridanliy  lynehronons  iHth  the  polio,  and  lacoeeded  by  two  bright 
lighti,  which  leemed  to  approach  the  patient  hj  jerki,  of  the  Muns  rl^ytha  as  tho 
preceding  founds  ('  Epilepsy^  &c./  p.  67}« 
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one  side  onlj,  sometimes  to  some  part  of  the  hinder  half  of  the  tieaS 
on  tliat  side,  rarely  to  the  vertex. 

Whj  sounds  should  ever  be  referred  to  the  head  maj  seem  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  since  in  all  normal  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerve 
the  cause  of  this  is  referred  to  an  external  source.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  two  facts.  (1)  Vibrations 
that  reach  the  labyrinth  by  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  referred  to 
the  bone ;  this  agrees  with  the  fact  (see  p.  264)  that  the  vibrations 
reach  the  labyrinth  directly,  and  must  influence  the  nerve-endings  in 
a  special  manner,  differing  from  that  produced  by  vibrations  that  pass 
through  the  chain  of  bones  in  the  middle  ear.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  in  labyrinthine  disease,  the  irregular  irritation  of  the 
nerve-endings  should  correspond  to  the  former,  rather  than  to  the 
latter  form  of  excitation,  and  that  a  similar  irregular  excitation 
should  occur  in  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  structures  in  some  cases  of 
tinnitus  produced  in  them.  (2)  Many  of  the  sounds  conducted 
through  ihe  middle  ear  are  elaborate  in  character,  and  when  such 
subjective  sounds  occur  they  are  usually  referred  to  a  source  external 
to  the  body,  even  though  they  are  due  to  central  disturbance. 

The  sounds  may  vary  from  time  to  time  in  their  intensity.  Such 
variations  may  be  distinctly  dependent  on  the  general  health  of  the 
patient ;  the  sounds  may  lessen  or  even  cease  during  good  health,  and 
may  increase  when  nervous  tone  or  general  strength  is  lowered. 
Occasionally  tinnitus  is  slight  or  absent  at  certain  periods  of  the 
day,  or  absent  on  one  day  and  loud  on  another,  without  any  obvious 
cause  for  the  variation.  It  may  be  at  first  paroxysmal,  afterwards  con- 
tinuous. A  sudden  increase  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  in  some 
cases  attacks  of  labyrinthine  vertigo  are  heralded  by  increasing  inten- 
sity of  sound,  compared  even  to  the  whistle  of  a  swiftly  passing  train. 

The  effect  of  external  noises  may  be  to  increase  or  lessen  the  sub- 
jective sound.  Either  condition  may  be  met  with  in  labyrinthine 
disease.  In  one  such  case  the  tinnitus  always  ceased  with  still- 
ness and  was  excited  by  sounds ;  the  singing  in  church  (the  patient 
was  a  clergyman)  caused  distressing  noises.  But  it  is  more  common 
for  considerable  sounds  to  make  slight  tinnitus  inaudible  which  is 
always  perceived  when  there  is  no  noise,  and  hence  many  patients 
suffer  much  at  night.  Sounds  may  not  only  prevent  the  tinnitus 
being  noticed ;  they  may  actually  arrest  it.  In  one  patient  in  whom 
the  tinnitus  probably  had  its  source  in  the  auditory  nucleus,  it  was  at 
once  stopped  if  she  sounded  even  a  soft  musical  note  with  her  own 
voice.  The  tinnitus  came  on  every  evening,  and  lasted  twelve  hom*s ;  it 
was  a  continuous  .loud  rushing  noise,  referred  to  the  head  between  the 
ear  and  occiput,  with  no  trace  of  deafness,  but  with  other  indications 
of  central  disturbance,  e.  g.  attacks  of  numbness  in  the  night  in  one 
thigh.  In  rare  instances,  loud  noises  increase  the  sound  and  slight 
ones  lessen  it,  as  in  a  case  of  bilateral  tinnitos  with  impaired  nerve- 
hearing  on  one  side  only. 
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The  state  of  hearing  presents  four  conditions  in  these  cases.  (1) 
As  we  have  seen,  nenre-deafness  is  common  on  one  or  both  sides.  It 
may  be  one-sided  when  sounds  are  referred  to  both  ears ;  when  this 
deafness  exists,  the  morbid  process  that  irritates  the  auditory  nenre  also 
impairs  its  fnnction,  or  hinders  the  passage  of  vibrations  through  the 
ear.  In  some  cases  of  progressiye  disease,  the  deafness  gradually 
increases,  while  the  noises  become  less,  and  thej  may  cease  altogether 
when  the  patient  is  entirely  deaf.  In  other  cases,  the  noises  continue 
in  spite  of  absolute  loss  of  hearing.  (2)  Hearing  may  be  perfectly 
normal  to  erery  test.  (8)  The  tinnitus  seems  to  render  the  patieut 
deaf  while  it  lasts,  as  we  have  just  seen.  This  is  chiefly  met  with  when 
the  sounds  aie  paroxysmal  in  existence  or  intensity.  The  patient 
may  have  "to  strain  every  nerve  to  hear,**  and  in  rare  eases  there  is 
distinct  interference  with  the  action  of  the  auditory  centres.  In  one 
ease,  the  paroxysms  coincided  with  darting  pain  through  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  distinct  word-deafness;  words  were  Heard  with  difficulty, 
and  their  meaning  could  not  be  made  out.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
ear  disease.  (4)  There  may  be  increased  sensitiveness,  hyperacusis, 
either  during  attacks  of  tinnitus  or  persistent. 

A  sound  produced  in  an  intra-cranial  aneurism  (of  the  internal 
carotid  or  vertebral)  may  be  heard  by  another  person  on  listening 
through  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  skull.  In  extremely  rare  cases, 
sounds,  apparently  of  intra-aural  origin,  have  also  been  audible  on 
auscultation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  eight  years  of  age  (observed  by 
Greene*),  in  whom  an  aneurism  was  most  unlikely.  In  another  case,  a 
pulsating  sound,  resulting  from  some  effect  of  a  blow  two  weeks  before, 
eould  be  heard  eight  inches  from  the  patient. f 

The  sound  of  muscular  contraction  within  the  ear  has  a  peculiar 
vibratory  character,  and  is  probably  usually  produced  by  the  stapedius 
muscle,  possibly  sometimes  by  the  tensor  tympani.  The  former  is  sup- 
plied  by  the  facial  nerve,  audits  central  connections  are  related  to  those 
for  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  so  that,  in  many  persons,  a  strong 
eontraction  of  the  orbicularis  is  accompanied  by  this  peculiar  sound  in 
the  ear.  The  same  sound  may  accompany  facial  spasm  (see  p.  254). 
The  function  of  the  stapedius,  like  that  ef  the  orbicularis,  is  to  guard 
the  sense-organ, — ^to  prevent  the  base  of  the  stapes  being  driven  too 
far  into  the  foramen  by  an  excessive  movement  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  The  tensor  tympani  may  have  been  involved  in  a  case  in 
which  a  "fluttering'*  in  the  ear,  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
accompanied  attacks  of  pain  in  a  case  of  senile  degenerative  neuralgia. 
Clicking  sounds  are  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  con- 
nected with  the  Eustachian  tube.  These  also  are  sometimes  audible  by 
another  person. {  In  one  case  clonic  spasm  of  the  levator  palati  gave 
rise  to  such  a  sound,  repeated  120  times  a  minute,  and  audible  twenty 

*  Greene, '  Trans.  American  Otological  Society,'  1878. 
t  Poosten,  'Monatsbl.  f.  Ohrenheilk./  1878,  No.  4. 
{  Backer,  'ZeitMhr.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,*  ziv,  1885,  237. 
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feet  from  the  patient.  It  ceased  only  during  sleep  •  As  already 
stated,  tinnitus  is  often  associated  with  neuralgia,  headache,  and 
yariouB  manifestations  of  the  *'neryons"  temperament.  The  last 
are  often  -induced  bj  the  affection,  which,  when  it  interferes  with 
sleep,  majr  have  an  intenselj  depressing  influence,  and  it  has 
been  known  more  than  once  to  induce  a  hopeless  sufferer  to  end  his 
life. 

DiiLGKOSifl. — The  characters  of  the  tinnitus  thus  afford  little  help  iu 
diagnosis,  except  that,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  tbe  sound  is  elaborate 
it  is  almost  certainly  of  central  origin.  An  aneurism  is  probable  if 
'  the  sound  is  audible  on  auscultation,  and  certain  if  this  coincides  with 
the  symptoms  of  a  basal  tumour.  But  in  all  cases  the  chief  indication 
of  tbe  cause  of  tinnitus  is  afforded  by  associated  symptoms.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  deafness,  which  is  present  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  The  cause  of  the  deafness  is,  as  a  mle,  the  cause  of  the 
tinnitus.  The  position  and  nature  of  the  disease  interfering  with 
hearing  must,  therefore,  be  ascertained  on  the  principles  already 
described.  If  must  be  remembered  that  disease  of  the  meatus  or 
middle  ear  can  only  cause  tinnitus  by  its  influence  on  the  hibyrinth, 
either  by  increasing  the  labyrinthine  pressure  or  by  the  extension  of 
the  morbid  process.  If  there  is  eyidence  of  disease,  not  of  the  middle 
ear  but  of  the  labyrinth  or  nerve-trunk,  we  can  only  distinguish 
between  these  by  associated  symptoms ;  if  they  are  absent  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  fact  that  disease  of  the  labyrinth  is  far  more  frequent^ 
and  therefore  in  any  given  case  more  probable,  than  disease  of  the 
nerve,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  if  deafness  co-exists.  When 
tinnitus  is  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  centres,  other  definite  synu 
ptoms  are  rarely  absent,  and  indicate  its  seat  and  nature* 

But  the  questions  that  most  often  present  themselves  are — (1) 
whether  in  cases  of  labyrinthine  disease  the  auditory  centres  take  a 
share  in  producing  the  symptom;  (2)  when  there  is  no  deafness, 
whether  the  symptom  is  wholly  central,  or  (8)  is  due  to  irritation 
of  the  nerve-endings  that  does  not  lessen  their  function.  The  last 
is  suggested  only  when  deafness  has  existed  at  a  previous  time,  the 
first  when  elaborate  sounds  concur  with  evidence  of  labyrinthine 
deafness.  The  recognition  of  primaiy  central  tinnitus  presents  the 
greatest  difficulties.  It  is  only  justified  when  there  is  no  impairment 
of  hearing,  when  the  sounds  are  elaborate  in  character,  or  when 
simple  sounds,  referred  to  the  head,  occur  in  a  patient  who  suffers 
from  other  central  nerve  disturbances.  Instances  of  this  have  been 
already  mentioned  (as  the  case  of  neuralgic  tinnitus,  p.  278) ;  it  was 
probable  in  a  young  man  who  suffered  from  headache,  head-pressure, 
and  varied  dyseesthesia,  in  whom  the  sound  was  a  continuous  "  hiss- 
ing "  and  occasional  **  humming ''  or  "  whistling,'*  and  always  referred 
to  the  head. 

•  WiUiamB, '  Zeitscbr.  f .  Ohrenheilk.,'  ziii,  1884^  p.  99. 
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PBOOH08I8. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  cases  in  which  the  noise  is 
due  to  remoYable  ear  disease  or  to  easily  remedied  constitutioDal  dis- 
turbance, the  prognosis  is  verj  uncertain.  In  jnanj  cases  the  noises 
persist  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  but  considerable  relief  is  sometimes 
obtained,  and  the  symptom  is  removed  not  unfrequentlj  if  the  condi* 
tions  under  which  it  occurs  are  carefully  studied  and  treated. 

TBXi.TMBirr.*-The  first  element  is  the  treatment  of  any  disoorer- 
able  morbid  process  on  which  tinnitus  may  depend,  directly  or 
remotely.  This  causal  treatment  comprehends,  first,  the  removal,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  any  ear  disease  by  which  the  symptoms  may  have 
been  produced ;  and,  secondly,  the  treatment  of  any  general  condition 
with  which  it  may  be  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, — ^annmia,  defee- 
tive  nerve-power,  gout,  syphilis.  Tinnitus  in  gouty  persons  is  often 
lessened  by  alkalies  and  free  purgation.  In  all  cases  the  general 
health  sbould  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  all  influences  that  increase 
the  noise  should  be  avoided.  Those  who  suffer  in  consequence  of 
habitual  exposure  to  sounds  should  obtain  rest  in  a  quiet  place,  and 
protect  themselves  by  obstructing  the  meatus.  If  such  causes  are 
not  discoverable,  or  such  treatment  fails,  the  symptom  itself  must  be 
treated,  and  our  power  of  influencing  it  h  unfortunately  very  smalL 

The  noise  is  sometimes  diminished  by  sedatives  that  lessen  nervous 
activity  and  over-activity.  Of  these  bromide  has  more  influence  than 
any  other  drug.  In  many  cases  its  effect  is  very  marked,  although  less 
than  on  the  giddiness  which  often  accompanies  the  noise.  It  should 
be  given  in  scruple  doses  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Hydrobromic  acid 
has  been  recommended,  but  seems  to  have  no  advantage  over  bromide, 
into  which  it  must  be  converted  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  alkaline  blood, 
while  its  acidity  interferes  with  its  administration  in  adequate  doses.* 
The  effect  of  bromide  is  sometimes  increased  by  the  addition,  to  each 
dose,  of  tincture  of  belladonna  (nix)  or  tincture  of  Indian  hemp 
(niiij — v).  Morphia,  by  hypodermic  injection,  lessens  the  tinnitus  for 
a  time,  but  is  only  suitable  as  an  occasional  palliative  when  violent 
paroxysms  occur.  Ko  other  sedative  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
noises. 

Counter-irritation  is  unquestionably  usefuL  A  blister  behind  the 
ear  often  causes  the  sound  to  be  less  loud  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
the  application,  and  repeated  blisters  sometimes  produce  a  permanent 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  tinnitus,  although  they  rarely  cause  it 
to  cease.  The  effect  is  manifest  in  cases  of  long  duration  as  well  ae 
in  those  of  recent  origin,  and  cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  merely  to 
an  influence  on  inflammatory  processes. 

Drugs  that  are  known  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  internal 
ear  have  been  given  in  the  endeavour  to  alter  the  morbid  action,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  disturbance  produced  may  be  antagonistic  to  that 

•  The  doie  of  the  ■olntioa  of  hydrobromio  scid  utnally  preicribed  is  SO— dO 
i^ims,  and  fids  is  sqnsl  only  to  S— 8  gndns  of  bromide  of  potssaiom. 
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of  the  disease.  The  only  evidence  of  such  an  influence  is  fche  produce 
tion  of  deafness,  tinnitus,  and  vertigo.  Q^ese  are  symptoms  common 
to  morbid  processes  of  varied  character  and  seat.  Politzer  noted  long 
ago  that  subjective  noise  was  often  temporarily  reduced,  i>gether  with 
hearing  power,  by  quinine.  Charcot  has  given  quinine  in  sufficient 
doses  to  produce  cinchonism,  and  found  that  in  some  cases,  when  tho 
toxic  effect  had  passed  away,  the  noises  were  less.  I  have  tried  this 
and  also  salicylate  of  soda  (15  grains  three  times  a  day)  in  the  same 
way,  and  hare  found  the  influence  of  the  latter  more  distinct  than 
that  of  quinine.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  chronic  and  stationary  case* 
that  this  treatment  is  admissible,  since  these  drugs  cause  actual  hyper« 
flsmia  of  the  labyrinth,  and  are  capable  of  increasing  acute  disease.* 
Lucae  has  advocated  the  treatment  of  tinnitus  (especially  when  the 
sound  has  a  musical  character)  by  exposing  the  patient  daily  for  a 
short  or  long  time,  according  to  circumstances,  to  a  sound  of  the 
opposite  character  to  that  which  he  hears, — ^to  a  high  tone  if  the 
subjective  tone  is  low,  and  mee  vend.  He  employs  a  tuning-fork^ 
acting  oil  a  resonator  placed  in  the  meatus.f 


GLOSSO-PHARYNGBAL  NBRVB. 

The  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  described  at  p.  45.  It 
leaves  the  surfiice  of  the  medulla  near  the  highest  fibres  of  the 
pneumogastric,  and  is  ultimately  distributed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue,  the  soft  palate,  tonsils,  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  (mucous 
membrane  and  muscles),  to  the  EustacUan  tube,  and  to  the  tympanie 
cavity.  The  connections  of  the  nerve  are  important.  The  tympanic 
nerve  of  Jacobson  (arising  from  the  enlargement  on  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal  termed  the  •* petrosal  ganglion")  forms,  with  the  sym- 
pathetic, the  tympanic  plexus  in  the  wall  of  the  middle  ear,  and  gives 
two  branches,  one  to  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  (from 
Meckel's  ganglion  to  the  facial  nerve),  and  the  other  (the  small 
petrosal  nerve)  to  the  otic  ganglion.  Thus  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  is  connected,  certainly  with  the  otic,  and  perhaps  also  with  the 

*  It  bu  been  objected  that  tbis  treatment  !■  bomceopatbie.  It  is  not  more 
bomoeopatbic  than  tbe  treatment  of  psoriasis  by  irritants,  or  tbe  administration  of 
alcohol  to  reduce  tbe  rapid  pulse  of  fever,  or  tbe  application  of  an  alum  lotion  in 
conjunctivitis,  or  tbe  treatment  of  the  constipation  of  colic  by  opium.  Besides,  to 
make  tbe  production  of  like  symptoms  a  systematic  gronnd  of  rejection  of  treat- 
OMDt,  is  only  less  irrational  than  to  make  it  a  systematic  ground  for  tbe  adoption  of 
treatment.  To  adopt  tbe  former  system  wonld  be  to  verify  tbe  epithet  of  **  allo- 
path,'' at  present  an  untrue  name,  invented  to  conceal,  by  a  factitious  contrast,  a 
greater  absurdity. 

t  Tbe  method  has  been  pnOsed  also  by  Barr,  <Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,'  1887,  ii,  464. 
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8pbeno-paIatine  ganglion,  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Connections  iritb  the 
facial  nerre  are  effected  bj  a  brancb  from  tbe  small  petrosal  nerre  to 
tbe  gangliform  enlargement  of  tbe  facial,  sometimes  also  by  a  filament 
to  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  nerve  from  tbe  digastric  brancb  of  tbe  facial, 
possiblj  bj  tbe  connection  of  tbe  nerve  of  Jacobson  iritb  tbe  large 
■uperOcial  petrosal.  It  is  connected  with  tbe  pneumogastrio  at  tbe 
petrous  ganglion,  and  in  tbe  pharyngeal  plexus. 

Our  knowledge  of  tbe  functions  of  tbe  glosso- pharyngeal  nervo,  and 
of  the  symptoms  of  its  paralysis,  is  less  definite  than  witb  regard  to 
Any  other  crsinial  nerve.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstances  that  tbe 
experimental  study  of  its  functions  in  animals  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  that  in  man  it  is  scarcely  ever  diseased  alone.  Hence  its  func« 
tions  have  to  be  inferred  from  its  anatomical  distribution,  and  tbe 
connection  intb  other  nerves  lessens  considerably  tbe  value  of  con- 
dasions  thus  reached,  because  tbe  f  unctioxiB  suggested  by  the  termi- 
nation  of  its  fibres  may  be  in  part  due  to  its  connections*  and  may  not 
represent  tbe  functions  of  its  root. 

Tbe  muscular  fibres  of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied 
by  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  the 
motor  fibres  come  from  the  glosso  pharyngeal  or  from  tbe  pneumo- 
gastric.  Tbe  glosso-pbaryngeal  nucleus,  however,  contains  lai^e 
nerve-cells,  motor  in  aspect,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  it  may  furnish 
tbe  fibres  for  these  muscles.  Most  an&^omists  think  that  tbe  fibres  to 
tbe  stylo-pharvngeus  come  from  the  facial,  by  tbe  twig  from  tbe 
digastric  branch  of  the  latter.  Whether  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
innervates  any  palatine  muscle  is  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  it 
supplies  sensory  fibres  to  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  pharynt,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  tympanic  cavity.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is  the  sensory 
nerve  for  the  front  of  the  soft  palate,  palatine  arches,  or  back  of  tbe 
tongue,  since  these  are  rendered  aneesthetic  by  disease  of  tbe  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  nausea  is  produced 
through  tbe  agency  of  this  nerve.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  tbe 
nerve  of  taste  for  the  back  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  tbe  fauces. 
Some  even  believe  that  it  subserves  taste  in  tbe  front  of  the  tongue, 
although  the  unquestionable  relation  of  this  to  the  chorda  tympani 
renders  it  necessary  to  assume  that  this  nerve  derives  its  taste-fibres 
from  the  glosso  pharyngeal  by  the  connection  between  the  large  and 
small  petrosal  nerves  (see  p.  227).  The  problem  of  the  nerves  of 
taste  has  been  already  considered.  The  fibres  of  the  glosso-pbaryn- 
geal  have  been  traced  to  the  circumvallate  papillsB,  the  nerve-struo- 
tures  in  which,  believed  to  subserve  taste,  undergo  degenerative 
changes  after  division  of  the  nerve- trunk.  But  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  loss  of  taste  at  the  back  of  tbe  tongue  from  disease  of  tbe 
roots  of  the  glosso-pbaryngeal  nerve,  while  there  is  evidence  of  its 
persistence  in  spite  of  such  disease,  and  also  that  disease  of  the  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  causes  loss  of  taste  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  front 
of  the  tongue,  and  on  tbe  i^alate  and   palatine  arch.     Hence  it  is 
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impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  some  of  the  terminal  fibrei 
of  the  glosso-pharjngeal  nerve  subserve  taste,  such  fibres  come  nlti^ 
mately  from  the  fifth  nerve.  Their  path  must  then  be  from  the  otio 
ganglion,  through  the  tympanic  plexus,  to  the  petrous  ganglion  of 
the  glosso-pharjngeal — a  circuitous  path,  but  scarcely  more  so  than 
that  which  the  taste-fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani  undoubtedly  take. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  taste  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue  may  be  lost  in  diseaae  of  the  middle  ear — a  fact  explicable  on 
no  other  hypothesis. 

The  nerve  may  be  diseased  by  any  of  the  intra-cranial  processes  that 
damage  the  nerve-roots — meningitis,  tumours,  &c,  and  its  motor  fibres 
participate  in  the  central  degenerations,  &c,  that  produce  labio-glossal 
paralysis.  It  is  probable  that  the  pharyngeal  symptoms  of  chronic 
and  acute  bulbar  paralysis  (labio-glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis)  are  due 
hxgelj  to  interference  with  the  functions  of  this  nerve.  Of  the  sym- 
ptoms of  its  isolated  paralysis,  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  it  it 
probable  that  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  is  rendered  insensitive 
and  weak,  so  that  deglutition  is  diflcult,  but  both  nerves  may  have 
to  be  dama^;ed  for  the  production  of  these  symptoms. 


PNBUMOGASTRIO  AND  AOOESSOBT  NEBYES. 

Of  all  the  cranial  nerves,  the  pneumogastric  has  the  most  extensive 
distribution,  supplying  the  phaiynx,  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  oesophagus, 
and  stomach,  and  even,  in  part,  the  intestines  and  the  spleen.  In 
some  of  the  so-called  functional  diseases  of  the  organs  which  it  sup- 
plies, its  action  is  conspicuously  deranged.  The  symptoms  of  its 
disease  are  thus  very  extensive,  and  it  will  be  well  first  to  describe 
them  generally,  and  afterwards  to  consider  in  detail  those  that  merit 
separate  description. 

Some  of  the  functions  subserved  by  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric 
depend  on  the  fibres  which  it  derives  from  the  spinal  accessory ;  but  it 
is  convenient  to  consider  disease  of  these  fibres  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  root  of  the  pneumogastric,  aud  to  describe  separately  the 
derangement  of  the  spinal  fibres  of  the  accessory  nerve  which  supply 
the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

The  pneumogastric,  it  will  be  remembered,  arises  from  the  side  of 
the  medulla,  between  the  glosso-pharyngeal  above,  and  the  spinal 
accessory  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hypoglossal.  Its  origin 
is  described  at  p.  45).  The  trunk  of  the  nerve,  aft^r  receiving  fibres 
from  the  spinal  accessory,  and  giving  off  some  small  branches  (of  which 
the  most  important  is  one  to  the  external  ear),  passes  down  the  neck, 
behind  and  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  carotid  artery,  enters  the 
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thorax,  on  the  riglit  side  oyer  the  stibclaviaii  artery,  and,  on  tbe  left, 
between  the  anbclavian  and  tbe  carotid ;  passes  through  tbe  thorax 
beside  the  cespbagus ;  and  ends  in  branches  to  the  stomach,  spleen, 
and  intestines.  The  most  important  branches  are  the  pharyngeal, 
which,  with  the  glosso-pharjngeal,  forms  the  plexus  of  the  same 
name ;  the  superior  laryngeal ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  which  passes 
back,  the  left  around  the  arch  of  tbe  aorta,  the  right  around  the  sub- 
clayian  artery;  branches  to  the  cesopbagus;  pulmonary  branches 
which,  by  means  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  supply  the  lung;  and 
branches  which  form  the  cardiac*plexus  for  the  heart 

The  Tagus  nerve,  besides  containing  motor  fibres  for  the  pharjnx 
and  larynx,  is  the  chief  afferent  nerve  for  the  respiratory  centre.  It 
contains  accelerating  and  inhibitory  fibres  for  this  centre,  but  the 
former  preponderate,  so  that  experimental  division  of  tbe  nerve  in  an 
animal  renders  the  respirations  less  frequent  but  deeper,  while  stimu- 
lation of  the  divided  (central)  end  quickens  the  respiration,  and  the  ac- 
celeration may  even  proceed  to  tetanic  arrest.  The  inhibitory  fibres  nre 
contained  chiefly  in  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  their  stimulation 
arrests  the  respiration,  the  muscles  being  relaxed.  It  is  the  inhibitory 
nerve  of  the  heart ;  slight  stimulation  increases  the  diastolic  periodsp 
and  stronger  stimulation  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart.  On  division 
of  the  nerve  tbe  cardiac  contractions  are  quickened.  It  has  been  said 
to  contain  trophic  fibres  for  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
The  pneumogastric  is  an  afiferent  nerve  for  the  vaso-motor  centre,  the 
action  of  which  is  lowered  by  its  stimulation,  so  that  the  arteries 
throughout  the  body  are  relaxed.  It  is  the  motor  and  sensory  nerve 
for  the  cesophagus,  the  sensory  nerve  for  the  stomach,  and  partly  also 
the  motor  nerve  for  the  stomach  and  intestines. 


DbbANOBMSNT  of  THS  FNBUMOaASTBIO  aXNBBAX.LT. 

Oattsbs. — The  deep  position  of  the  pneumogastric  and  its  branches 
preserves  it  from  some  forms  of  damage,  although  its  extensive  course 
renders  it  liable  to  suffer  from  many  causes.  The  nucleus  in  the 
medulla  may  be  affected  by  local  softening,  bsemorrbage,  or  slow 
degeneration ;  but  in  all  these  cases  other  adjacent  nuclei  suffer  also. 
The  nerve,  at  its  origin  from  the  medulla,  may  be  compressed  by 
thickening  of  the  meninges,  growths  from  the  meninges  or  bones,  or 
aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery.  Such  local  disease  is  often  due  to 
syphilis,  and  the  process  commonly  involves  other  adjacent  nerves  at 
the  same  time.  The  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  im- 
plicated in  punctured  or  gunshot  wounds ;  incised  and  lacerated  wounds 
in  its  position  are  usually  immediately  fatal  from  injury  to  the  large 
blood-vessels  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  In  surgical  operations  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  nerve  are  occasionally  damaged ;  the  trunk 
has  been  tied  in  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and  divided  in  the  removal  of 
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deep-ieated  tamoura.  Id  such  operations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
it  is  often  also  difficult  to  avoid  injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  In 
I'xcision  of  an  enlarged  thyroid,  both  recurrent  laryngeals  have  been 
repeatedly  divided,  from  the  time  of  G-alen  down  to  the  present  day. 
8£urcomatou8  and  other  tumours,  and  enlarged  glands,  may  compresi 
or  involve  the  nerve  In  almost  any  part  of  its  course ;  and  interference 
with  its  function  especially  occurs  from  such  disease  in  regions  limited 
hj  rigid  structures,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  near  the  skull, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  Aneurisms  may  compress 
the  nerve  or  its  branches ;  the  recurrent  laryngeals  suffer  from  this 
disease  with  especial  frequency.  Other  causes  of  interference  with  the 
recurrent  laiyngeals  are  described  in  the  section  on  paralysis  of  the 
larynx.  The  vagus  is,  in  rare  cases,  the  seat  of  neuromatti.  Neuritis 
of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  due  to  cold,  is  supposed  to  be  an  occasional 
cause  of  symptoms ;  such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  but  in  some  acute 
forms  of  multiple  neuritis  this  nerve  has  certainly  been  involved, 
since  symptoms  of  its  derangement  are  occasionally  produced  by  toxic 
influences,  which  may  act  on  its  nucleus,  but  more  probably  produce 
neuritis.  The  vagus  may  thus  suffer  in  diphtheritio^  paralysis,  in 
polyneuritis  due  to  cold,  septicesmia,  and  less  commonly  to  alcohoL 

Symptoms  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vagus  are  more  frequently  met 
with  than  those  which  result  from  its  irritation.  Occasionally  6otb 
are  combined.  Laryngeal  spasm  and  vomiting  are  the  irritative  sym- 
ptoms most  commonly  met  with,  but  occasionally  cardiac  inhibition 
occurs.  Czermak,  was  able  at  will  to  arrest  his  heart  for  a  few 
beats  by  pressing  a  small  tumour  of  the  neck  against  bis  pneu- 
mogastric.  Concato  had  a  patient  in  whom  a  similar  inhibition  could 
be  caused  by  pressure  on  the  right  nerve.  The  increased  frequency  of 
pulse  which  corresponds  to  paralysis  of  the  vagus  has  been  several 
times  noted,  and  has  occasionally  been  associated  with  diminished 
frequency  of  respiration,  although  the  laryngeal  paralysis,  also  result- 
ing, has  usually  obscured  the  effect  on  the  respiratory  movements. 
Boux  tied  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  with  the  left  carotid ;  instantly 
respiration  was  arrested ;  the  pulse  was  also  retarded ;  although  the 
ligature  was  immediately  relaxed,  the  patient  died  in  half  an  hour. 
Bobert  also  tied  the  nerve  with  the  carotid ;  the  patient,  who  was 
conscious,  immediately  called  out,  **  I  am  suffocated  I"  and  his  voice 
became  hoarse ;  he  recovered,  but  the  hoarseness  continued  for  six 
months.  An  instructive  example  of  interference  with  the  functions  of 
the  vagus  has  been  recorded  by  Guttmann.  A  lad,  after  diphtheria, 
presented  paralysis  of  the  palate  and  of  one  stemo-mastoid.  His  re- 
spirations quickly  became  reduced  to  twelve  per  minute,  and  were  very 
laboured,  while  his  pulse  rose  to  120,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  In 
many  other  cases  a  similar  change  in  the  pulse  and  respiration  has 
been  noted,  and  even  a  pulse-rate  of  160—200.  In  the  face  of  these 
observations,  and  of  experiments  on  animals,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand a  fact  obseiTed  by  Billroth,  who  excised  half  an  inch  of  one 
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pnenmogastiic,  which  was  implicated  in  a  tumotir,  without  any  result- 
ing BjmptoiDB,  unless  the  nerve  was  previously  degenerated. 

The  important  central  relations  of  the  yagus,  above  alluded  to, 
cause  derangement  of  its  function  to  form  part  of  "many  so-called 
functional  disorders  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Its  nucleus  forms 
part  of,  or  is  connected  with,  the  respiratory  centre,  which  is  con- 
spicuously disturbed  in  hydrophobia  and  some  other  diseases.  The 
phenomena  of  "Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,"  or  "  respiration  of  ascend- 
ing and  descending  rhythm/'  are  probably  the  result  of  lowered 
action  of  the  respiratory  or  pneumogastric  centre  (see  p.  128) .  The 
central  connections  of  the  vagus,  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  extend  to, 
or  are  connected  with,  those  parts  which  are  ooncerned  in  emotion,  and 
it  is  apparently  through  the  agency  of  this  nerve  that  the  heart's  action 
is  affected  in  excitement  and  fear.  In  many  epileptic  fits,  the  central 
representation  of  the  nerve  is  the  part  through  which  consciousness 
is  first  affected,  and  hence  the  so-called  "  epigastric  aura." 

A  similar  disturbance  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  globus  hys- 
tericus and  of  the  laryngeal  spasm  which  are  conspicuous  in  some 
epileptic  and  hysteroid  seizures.  The  nerve  is  closely  connected  with 
the  centre  or  nerves  for  equilibration,  so  that  severe  vertigo,  on  what- 
ever dependent,  is  often  followed  by  vomiting.  The  nucleus  is. 
contiguous  to  the  internal  auditory  nucleus,  and  part  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  that  which  comes  from  the  semicircular  canals,  is  known  to  be 
concerned  in  the  process  of  regulating  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 
In  the  vertigo  that  results  from  disease  of  this  nerve  or  of  the  canals 
(labyrinthine  or  auditory  vertigo)  vomiting  is  very  common,  and  the 
nausea  and  retching  of  sea-sickness  are  probably  due  to  the  deranged 
action  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
endolymph,  which  acts  on  the  nerves  and  deranges  the  pneumogastrio 
centre.  It  is  possible  that  the  connection  of  the  vagus  with  the 
equilibrial  nerves  is  by  means  of  the  cerebellum,  disease  of  which  so 
constantly  causes  vomiting,  although  this  connection  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  traced.  Conversely,  gastric  disturbance  of  the  vagua 
may  be  accompanied  by  vertigo,  especially  when  combined  with  pre 
existing  imperfect  action  of  the  fibres  from  the  semicircular  canalsL 


PRAnTKOBAL  BnAVOBIg, 

Bxanehes  of  the  pneumogastric  form,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
the  "  pharyngeal  plextis."  From  this  plexus  the  muscles  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  phaxynx  are  supplied.  The  special  distribution  of 
the  branches  of  each  constituent  nerve  is  not  known. 

The  most  common  cause  of  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  is  disease  of 
the  origin  of  the  nerve  in  the  medulla ;  such  disease  commonly  also 
involves  adjacent  nucleL  Paralysis  may,  however,  result  from  menin« 
geal  disease  outside  the  medulla,  and  from  disease  of  the  bones  of 
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ikhe  base  of  the  skull,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  dae  to  disease  oatside  tba 
ikull.    It  occasionallj  forms  part  of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 

Pabalysis  of  the  pharynx  is  manifested  by  dijQBculty  of  rwallow^ 
ing ;  food,  entering  the  pharynx  from  the  month,  lodges  there  instead 
of  descending  to  the  oesophagus.  Small  particles  or  liquid  may  enter 
the  larynx,  and  cause  spasm  and  eren  actual  choking.  Pulpy  food 
can  be  swallowed  better  than  solids  or  liquids.  If  the  paralysis  is 
limited  to  the  superior  constrictor,  liquids  may,  it  is  said^  be  forced 
into  the  nose  by  the  contraction  of  the  middle  constrictor^  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  occurs  unless  the  soft  palate  is  also  paralysed* 
The  affection  of  the  nerres  on  one  side  causes  only  slight  difficulty  in 
deglutition,  no  doubt  on  account  oC  the  circular  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  can  be  confounded  with  other  conditions 
only  in  consequence  of  imperfect  observation.  I  have  known  the 
difficully  in  swallowing  to  be  attributed  to  malignant  disease,  but 
such  a  mistake  ought  not  to  occur.  If  anj  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
dysphagia  is  due  to  paralysis  or  organic  obstruction,  the  passage  of  a 
sound  will  at  once  exclude  the  latter.  From  pharyngeal  spasms  para- 
lysis is  distinguished  by  its  continuous  character. 

Spasm  of  the  pharynx  is  always  part  of  "  functional  **  disturbanoe, 
and  does  not  result  from  organic  disease,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  often  due  to  hysteria,  and  probably  occurs  in  the  more 
seyere  form  of  hysterical  *'  globus."  It  is  usually  associated  with 
other  hysterical  symptoms,  but  sometimes  occurs  alone.  As  an  in- 
stance may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  gifted  but  highly  nervous 
man,  who  for  many  years  could  only  swallow  food  when  alone ;  in 
the  presence  of  others,  spasm  of  the  phaiynx  always  prevented  deglu« 
tition.    Similar  spasm  occurs  during  the  paroxysms  of  hydrophobia. 

LABTiraxAL  Brakohxs. 

Pabaltsis  of  ths  IiABTirx. — Paralysis  of  thelaiynx  isalarge  sub- 
ject, of  which  only  the  more  important  outlines  can  be  given  hers. 
The  organ  is  innervated  by  two  branches  of  the  vagus.  (I)  The 
superior  laryngeal,  which  arises  high  up  in  the  neck.  It  is  the 
sensory  nerve  of  the  larynx  above  the  vocal  cords,  and  supplies  the 
erico-thyroid  muscle  and  the  deflectors  of  the  epiglottis.  (2)  The 
inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  which  arises  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  passes  up  to  the  larynx,  between  the  trachea  and 
oosophagus.  It  gives  sensibility  to  the  larynx  below  the  vocal  cords 
and  to  the  whole  trachea;  and  it  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  except  the  ciico-thyroid  and  epiglottidean  muscles.  All  the 
motor  fibres  for  the  larynx  come  from  the  spinal  accessory ;  only  the 
sensory  fibres  pass  to  the  medulla  by  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrio 
itself. 

In  order  to  understand  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  pamlysis  it  is 
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necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx, 
and  of  the  action  of  its  muscles.  It  may  be  T^ell,  therefore,  first  to 
enumerate,  in  brief  outline,  the  facts  which  are  of  the  most  salient 
importance.  ^ 

The  glottis  is  opened  or  closed  by  the  moyement  of  the  posterior 
extremities  of  the  cords  only  (the  anterior  remaining  always  fixed)', 
and  this  movement  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  motion  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.  These  cartilages  are  attached  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  by 
an  articulation  that  permits  free  movement.  Each  has  the  form  of 
an  irregular  pyramid,  prolonged  at  the  base  into  two  processes,  an 
anterior  or  vocal  process,  from  which  the  vocal  cord  extends  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  an  external  or  muscular  process,  to  which  the 
muscles  are  chiefly  attached.  When  the  latter,  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  vocal  process,  is  moved  back,  the  vocal  process  moves  out- 
wards, away  from  its  fellow ;  the  cord  is  abducted,  and  the  glottis 
opened.  When  the  muscular  process  is  moved  forwards,  the  vocal 
process  is  moved  inwards  towards  its  fellow ;  the  cord  is  adducted 
and  the  glottis  closed.  But  these  movements  of  the  cords  are  further 
aided  by  the  movement  of  the  arytssnoid  cartilages  away  from  or 
towards  each  other. 

The  most  important  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  effects  of  their 
palsy  may  be  briefly  described. 

Crieo-ihyroid. — ^The  fibres,  outside  the  thyroid  cartilage,  pass  down- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  cricoid,  which  they  draw  back  and  slightly 
tilt^  lowering  the  posterior  part  of  the  cartilage  with  the  attached 
arytssnoids,  and  thus  they  elongate  and  make  tense  the  vocal  cords. 
Isolated  paralyns  ii  singularly  rare,  and  there  is  much  uncertainty 
about  its  exact  syo^ptoms.  It  is  said  to  impair  the  production  of 
high  notes,  but  if  so,  it  is  probably  because,  without  the  influence  of 
the  crico-thyroid,the  internal  thyro-ary tesnoideus  cannot  act  with  effect. 
It  is  probable  that  paralysis  influences  the  height  of  the  cords  during 
the  production  of  high  notes,  but  this  effect  can  only  be  recognised 
when  the  paralysis  is  one-sided;  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  vocal 
cord  are  higher  on  the  paralysed  side  than  on  the  other,  on  account  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
glottis  is  displaced  towards  the  paralysed  side  (Biegel). 

Thyro-arytadnoid, — The  fibres  pass  backwards,  from  the  posterior 

surface  of  the  front  of  the  tbjroid  cartilage,  close  to  and  parallel  with 

the  vocal  cord.     The  inner  fibres  are  connected  with  the  cord,  and 

seem  to  influence  the  distribution  of  tension.     The  outer  fibres  pass 

to  the  muscular  process  of  the  arytenoid,  and,  if  this  cartilage  is  free 

to  rotate,  they  draw  the  outer  process  forwards,  and  the  vocal  process 

inwards,  thus  adducting  the  cord.     The  inner  fibres,  and  also  the 

outer,  if  rotation  is  prevented,  shorten  the  cord.      Paralysis  of  the 

inner  fibres  renders  the  cord  atonic  with  a  concave  edge.    Paralysis  of 

the  outer  fibres  doubtless  lessens  the  power  of  adduction,  although  in 

a  de^ee  that  is  difficult  to  recognise. 
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die  base  of  the  skull,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  due  to  disease  outside  the 
ikull.    It  occasionally  forms  part  of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 

Pabalysis  of  the  pharynx  is  manifested  by  difficulty  of  ffwallow- 
ing ;  food,  entering  the  phaiynz  from  the  mouth,  lodges  there  instead 
of  descending  to  the  oesophagus.  Small  particles  or  liquid  may  enter 
the  larynx,  and  cause  spasm  and  even  actual  choking.  Pulpy  food 
can  be  swallowed  better  than  solids  or  liquids.  If  the  paralysis  is 
limited  to  tbe  superior  constrictor,  liquids  may,  it  is  said,  be  forced 
into  the  nose  by  the  contraction  of  the  middle  constrictor,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  occurs  unless  the  soft  palate  is  also  paralysed. 
The  affection  of  the  nerves  on  one  side  causes  only  slight  difficulty  in 
deglutition,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  circular  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  can  be  confounded  with  other  conditions 
only  in  consequence  of  imperfect  observation.  I  have  known  the 
difficulty  in  swallowing  to  be  attributed  to  malignant  disease,  but 
such  a  mistake  ought  not  to  occur.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
dysphagia  is  due  to  paralysis  or  organic  obstruction,  the  passage  of  a 
sound  will  at  once  exclude  the  latter.  From  pharyngeal  spasm,  paia* 
lysis  is  distinguished  by  its  continuous  character. 

Sfasx  of  the  pharynx  is  always  part  of  "  functional  **  disturbance* 
and  does  not  result  from  organic  disease,  in  the  usual  sense  of  thc^ 
word.  It  is  often  due  to  hysteria,  and  probably  occurs  in  the  more 
severe  form  of  hysterical  **  globus.**  It  is  usually  associated  with 
other  hysterical  symptoms,  but  sometimes  occurs  alone.  As  an  in- 
stance  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  gifted  but  highly  nervous 
man,  who  for  many  years  could  only  swallow  food  when  alone ;  in 
the  presence  of  others,  spasm  of  the  pharynx  always  prevented  deglu* 
tition.    Similar  spasm  occurs  during  the  paroxysms  of  hydrophobia. 

Labtngbal  Bbanohbs. 

Pabaltsis  or  thb  Labtnx. — Paralysis  of  the  larynx  is  a  large  sub- 
ject, of  which  only  the  more  important  outlines  can  be  given  here. 
The  organ  is  innervated  by  two  branches  of  the  vagus.  (I)  The 
superior  laryngeal,  which  arises  high  up  in  the  neck.  It  is  the 
sensory  nerve  of  the  larynx  above  the  vocal  cords,  and  supplies  the 
erico-lhyroid  muscle  and  the  deflectors  of  the  epiglottis.  (2)  The 
inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  which  arises  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  passes  up  to  the  larynx,  between  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus.  It  gives  sensibility  to  the  larynx  below  the  vocal  cords 
and  to  the  whole  trachea;  and  it  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid  and  epiglottidean  muscles.  All  the 
motor  fibres  for  the  larynx  come  from  the  spinal  accessory ;  only  the 
sensory  fibres  pass  to  the  medulla  by  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrio 
itself. 

In  order  to  understand  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  paralysis  it  is 
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necessary  to  bare  a  clear  conception  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hirynx, 
and  of  the  action  of  its  muscles.  It  may  be  "well,  therefore,  first  to 
enumerate,  in  brief  oatline^  the  facts  which  are  of  the  most  salient 
importance.  * 

The  glottis  is  opened  or  olosed  by  the  movement  of  the  posterior 
extremities  of  the  cords  only  (the  anterior  remaining  always  fixed)*, 
and  this  movement  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  motion  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.  These  cartilages  are  attached  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  by 
an  articulation  that  permits  free  movement.  Each  has  the  form  of 
an  irregular  pyramid,  prolonged  at  the  base  into  two  processes,  an 
anterior  or  vocal  process,  from  which  the  vocal  cord  extends  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  an  external  or  muscular  process,  to  which  the 
muscles  are  chiefly  attached.  When  the  latter,  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  vocal  process,  is  moved  back,  the  vocal  process  moves  out- 
wards, away  from  its  fellow ;  the  cord  is  abducted,  and  the  glottis 
opened.  When  the  muscular  process  is  moved  forwards,  the  vocal 
process  is  moved  inwards  towards  its  fellow;  the  cord  is  adducted 
and  the  glottis  olosed.  But  these  moFoments  of  the  cords  are  further 
aided  by  the  movement  of  the  aiytnnoid  cartilages  away  from  or 
towards  each  other. 

The  most  important  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  effeote  of  their 
palsy  may  be  briefly  described. 

CrieO'ihyraid, — The  fibres,  outside  the  thyroid  cartilage,  pass  down- 
wards  and  forwards  to  the  cricoid,  which  they  draw  back  and  slightly 
tilt^  lowering  the  posterior  part  of  the  cartilage  with  the  attached 
arytnnoids,  and  thus  they  elongate  and  make  tense  the  vocal  cords. 
Isolated  paralysis  is  singularly  rare,  and  there  is  much  uncertainty 
about  its  exact  symptoms.  It  is  said  to  impair  the  production  of 
high  notes,  but  if  so,  it  is  probably  because,  without  the  influence  of 
the  crico-thyroid,  the  internal  thyro-ary  tanoideus  cannot  act  with  effect. 
It  is  probable  that  paralysis  influences  the  height  of  the  cords  during 
the  production  of  high  notes,  but  this  effect  can  only  be  recognised 
when  the  paralysis  is  one-sided;  the  aryteenoid  cartilage  and  vocal 
cord  are  higher  on  the  paralysed  side  than  on  the  other,  on  account  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  tlie  posteiior  part  of  the 
glottis  is  displaced  towards  the  paralysed  side  (Biegel). 

Thyro-arytmnoid, — The  fibres  pass  backwards,  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  front  of  the  thjrroid  cartilage,  close  to  and  parallel  with 
the  vocal  cord.  The  inner  fibres  are  connected  with  the  cord,  and 
seem  to  influence  the  distribution  of  tension.  The  outer  fibres  pass 
to  the  muscular  process  of  the  arytaanoid,  and,  if  this  cartilage  is  free 
to  rotate,  they  draw  the  outer  process  forwards,  and  the  vocal  process 
inwards,  thus  adducting  the  cord.  The  inner  fibres,  and  also  the 
outer,  if  rotation  is  prevented,  shorten  the  cord.  Paralysis  of  the 
inner  fibres  renders  the  cord  atonic  with  a  concave  edge.  Paralysis  of 
the  outer  fibres  doubtless  lessens  the  power  of  adduction,  although  in 
a  degree  that  is  diflicult  to  recognise. 
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Lateral  erieo-aryimnoid, — The  fibres  pass  from  the  side  of  tbe  cricoid 
backwards  and  upwards  to  tbe  outer  process  of  tbe  arytsnoid  cartilage, 
and,  drawing  this  forwards,  move  tbe  vocal  process  inwards  and  adduot 
Hie  cord.  It  is  tbe  chief  adductor.  Isolated  pai-aljsis  is  Terj  rare, 
but  would  certainly  lossen  considerably  the  power  of  adduction  ;  it  is 
probable  that  tbe  cord  could  still  be  brought  to  tbe  middle  linebv  the 
tbyro-arytsenoid, unless  tbcre  was  secondary  contracture  of  tbeabductor. 

AryUstwid. — Tbis,  passing  between  the  arjtsenoid  cartilages  behind, 
draws  them  togetber  and  thus  adducta.  In  isolat-ed  palsy  tbe  vocal 
cords  are  brought  togetber,  except  bebind,  between  the  arytsenoid  carti- 
lages, where  a  small  triangular  space  remains. 

Posterior  crico-arytsenoid. — The  fibres  of  tbe  **  posticus  •*  muscle  pass 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  tbe  cricoid  cartilage  outwards,  upwurds, 
and  ultimately  forwards,  over  the  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
muscular  process  of  tbe  aiytadnoid  cartilage.  They  draw  this  back  and 
the  vocal  process  outwards,  and  thus  abduct  the  cords  and  open  the 
glottis.  It  is  the  only  special  abductor,  and  is  thxu  a  muscle  of  great 
importance.  When  it  is  paralysed  alone,  abduction  is  impossible,  and 
the  vocal  cord  is  in  the  middle  line,  adducted  in  consequence  of  the 
unopposed  action  of  the  adductors. 

Thus  tbe  vocal  cord  is  abducted  chiefly  by  one  muscle,  but  the 
widening  is  increased  by  the  separation  of  the  arytnnoid  cartilages 
tbc-mselyes,  effected  probably  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  poste- 
rior  fibres  of  the  lateral  and  outer  fibres  of  the  posterior  crico-arytss- 
noids.  Tbese  fibres  draw  tbe  arytsenoid  cartilage  downwards  and  oat- 
wards  on  its  convex  articular  surface.  Tbe  cord  is  adducted,  and  the 
glottis  closed,  by  several  muscles — ^by  the  lateral  crico-arytsnoid  and 
the  outer  part  of  the  thyro-arytanoid,  which  rotate  tbe  cartilage,  and 
by  the  aryteenoids,  which  bring  the  cartilages  together.  The  vooal 
cords  are  lengthened  and  made  tense  by  tbe  crico-thyroid,  shortened  by 
the  tbyro-arytssnoids,  and  made  either  lax  or  tense  in  parts,  according 
as  the  inner  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  inert  or  active. 

The  muscles  must,  bowever,  act  in  very  complex  combinations*  The 
different. fibres  of  each  muscle  have  not  all  the  same  direction^  and 
eannot  have  the  same  action.  Tbe  difference  may  even  be  such  that 
some  fibres  of  one  muscle  may  have  an  effect  opposed  to  that  of  the 
rest,  if  they  act  alone  or  with  fibres  of  another  muscle.  Tbis  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  tbe  posterior  fibres  of  the 
lateral  crico-arytsenoideus,  acting  with  the  outer  fibres  of  the  poste- 
rior crico-arytenoideus,  may  aid  in  abduction  by  drawing  the  arytssnoid 
cartilage  downwards.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tbe  other  glottis-closers 
are  acting  powerfully,  tbe  highest  (horizontal)  fibres  of  the  posterior 
crico-arytffinoideus,  the  chief  glottis-opener,  may  even  aid  closure  by 
helping  to  approximate  tbe  arytsenoid  cartilages.  If  the  action  may 
be  thus  complex  in  simple  opening  and  closing  tbe  glottis,  how  much 
more  complex  must  it  be  in  the  delicate  and  varied  actions  by  which 
is  produced  the  infinite  variety  of  vocal  sounds  I 
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GilUBss. — ^FiEiraljses  of  the  larynx  fall  into  seveTal  widely  diffei^r.t 
categories,  whether  tliej  are  considered  in  reference  to  their  symptoms 
or  to  their  causes.    The  chief  canses  are-^ 

(1)  Organic  disease  of  the  centres,  or  of  fhe  nerres  outside  the 
larynx.  According  to  the  seat  and  character  of  the  disease  the  palsy 
may  involTc  one  or  another  group  of  muscles,  and  may  be  unilateral 
or  bilateral. 

(a)  A  rare  cause  is  disease  of  the  cortical  centre  for  the  larynx  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  conyolution  (Semon  and 
Horsley).  Such  disease,  to  be  effective,  must  be  bilateral,  because  the 
loss  of  function  of  one  centre  is  compensated  by  the  other;  ^pseudo- 
bulbar paralysis  '*  results  from  disease  on  both  sides,  with  the  sym- 
ptoms  described  in  the  account  of  bulbar  paralysis.  Bilateral  disease 
of  the  conducting  tracts  in  the  hemispheres  is  equally  effectiye. 

(h)  The  most  frequent  central  cause  is  chronic  nuclear  degeneration, 
inTolviqg  the  cells  of  the  highest  part  of  the  spinal  accessoij.  In  rare 
cases  the  lesion  is  acute  nuclear  softening.  In  either  case  the  sym- 
ptoms are  usually  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  as 
lEibio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,**  chronic  or  acute ;  it  will  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  highest  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  hypo* 
glossal  nuclei  are  contiguous,  the  former  behind,  the  latter  in  front  of 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord.  Palsy  from  chronic  degeneration  is 
often  associated  with  wasting  in  other  muscles.  Degeneratiye  para- 
lysis of  the  larynx  occurs  sometimes  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  in 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  especially  in  locomotor  ataxy. 
After  diphtheria,  also,  the  larynx  may  be  paralysed,  in  consequence 
of  central  changes  or  neuritis.  The  palsy  in  most  cases  is  bilateral, 
and  usually  abductor;  it  is  unilateral  only  in  rare  instances.  Some 
other  toxic  blood-states  have  a  similar  effect,  and  it  is  probably  by  this 
mechanism  that  such  paralysis  occurs  in  *'  acute  ascending  paralysis.** 

(c)  Damage  to  the  roots  of  the  nerves  is  also  an  occasional  cause, 
commonly  of  syphilitic  origin,  sometimes  the  result  of  an  aneurism  or 
other  simple  tumour.  Paralysis  from  this  cause  is  usually  one-sided, 
and  often  affects  half  the  tongue  and  palate  as  well  as  the  vocal  cord. 

{d)  The  long  course  of  the  nerve-trunks  exposes  them  to  damage 
from  many  morbid  processes  and  injuries,  which  have  been  enumerated 
iu  the  section  on  general  causation,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the 
causes  of  multiple  neuritis,  in  which  the  laryngeal  nerves  are  occasion- 
ally involved,  early  or  late.  From  local  causes  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  is  in  general  (on  account  of  its  course)  less  liable  to  suffer  than 
the  recurrent.  Hence  disease  of  the  latter  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  such  laryngeal  palsy.  Aneurism  of  the  vessels,  round  which  the 
nerves  turn,  frequently  compresses  them ;  and  the  left  suffers  from 
this  cause  more  frequently  than  the  right,  on  account  of  its  course 
round  the  aorta.  Other  causes  of  pressure  are  growths  and  enlarged 
glands  in  the  thorax,  cancer  of  the  oesophsgus,  and  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid.     Paralysis  has  been  met  with  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
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lung  disease,  and  has  probably  been  produced  througb  the  agency  of 
enlargement  of  the  glands;  the  paralysis  has  been  unilateral  or 
bilateral.  In  all  these  cases,  except  disease  of  the  superior  laryngeal, 
many  muscles  are  of  necessity  paralysed,  although  the  resulting  sym- 
ptoms are  not  always  the  same. 

(2)  The  laryngeal  muscles  are  often  weakened  by  processes  that, 
involying  no  organic  change  in  nerve  or  centre,  and  passing  away  com* 
pletely  in  many  instances,  are  termed  "functional.'*  The  morbid 
process  may  be  central  or  local  in  its  conspicuous  relations,  although 
we  cannot  affirm  that  these  always  indicate  correctly  the  seat 
of  the  morbid  process.  The  chief  central  causes  are  hysteria,  and 
the  nervous  weakness  that  attends  ansemia  and  follows  prostrating 
maladies.  The  local  causes  are  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  over-use  of  the  larynx,  especially  in  public 
speaking.  We  cannot  altogether  separate  the  two  classes,  since 
local  and  central  disturbance  may  coincide  in  cases  that  appear  to  be 
of  local  origin ;  hysterical  aphonia,  for  instance,  is  frequently  excited 
by  a  transient  laryngeal  catarrh.  Moreover  some  cases,  now  regarded 
as  functional,  are  probably  due  to  slight  forms  of  polyneuritis,  some 
toxic  causes  which  have  more  tendency  to  affect  this  than  other  nerves. 
ParalyBiB  of  the  larynx  has  also  been  thought  to  be  occasionally  reflex 
in  origin.  Thus  abduction-palsy,  necessitating  tracheotomy,  has 
developed  without  traceable  cause  during  pregnancy,  and  has  passed 
away  after  delivery.* 

(8)  Paralysis  of  a  single  muscle  on  one  side  results  only  from 
local  disease  affecting  the  minute  branches  within  the  larynx. 
Laryngeal  growths,  cellulitis,  and  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  are 
occasional  causes ;  but  palsy  of  this  nature  is  not  common.  Cold  has 
been  supposed  to  excite  a  rheumatic  neuritis  of  these  branches,  but 
when  this  cause  is  effective  other  nerves  usually  suffer,  and  the  case 
comes  into  the  category  of  peripheral  polyneuritis. 

(4)  Lastly,  cases  of  laryngeal  palsy  are  sometimes  met  with  for 
which  no  adequate  or  probable  cause  can  be  discovered.  Such  cases 
will  doubtless  lessen  in  number  as  our  knowledge  increases. 

Btxftoms. — The  larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice,  and  the  gate  of  the 
air-passages.  By  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  its  action  in  these  two 
functions  can  be  directly  observed.  The  evidence  of  paralysis  is 
correspondingly  threefold.  (1)  Voice  may  be  changed  or  lost ;  (2) 
the  entrance  of  air  in  respiration  may  be  impeded,  or  the  closure  of 
the  glottis  in  cough  may  be  impaired ;  (8)  the  defective  movement 
can  be,  in  part  at  least,  directly  observed.  The  phonic  and  respira- 
tory functions  are  subserved  by  the  same  muscles  and  the  same 
nerves,  but  by  centres  that  no  doubt  differ  in  anatomical  connection 
if  not  in  position. 

The  vocal  cords  assume,  after  death,  a  position  of  slight  abduotioii 
•  Aysagner, « L'Union  m^,'  March  SUt,  1885. 
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from  tlie  middle  liDe,— a  little  nearer  together  tban  they  are  during 
ordinary  breathing.  This  position  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
that  of  muscular  relaxation, — of  the  rest  that,  during  life,  they  may 
approximate,  but  never  actually  attain.  During  phonation  the  cords 
are  brought  together  and  made  tense ;  the  degree  of  approximation 
and  tension  varies  according  to  the  note  produced.  In  breathing  the 
cords  are  separated  during  inspiration,  the  extent  of  abduction  being 
proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  inspiration ;  during  expiration  they 
are  brought  a  little  nearer  together  than  the  cadaveric' position* 

If  there  is  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles,  or  (what  is  the 
common  condition)  of  all  except  the  crico-tbyroids,  the  vocal  cords 
assume  the  cadaveric  position,  from  which  they  cannot  be  moved 
(Fig.  109).  They  are  not  approximated  on  an  attempt  to  phonate, 
nor  do  they  recede  on  deep  inspiration.  Hence  vocal  sounds  cannot 
be  produced.  In  deep  inspiration  the  current  of  air  may  bring  the 
cords  a  little  nearer  together  than  normal,  and  may  cause  slight 
stridor.  Instead  of  the  natural  explosive  cough  there  is  only  a  sudden 
rush  of  air  through  the  glottis.  If  only  one  cord  is  paralysed,  this 
cord  alone  is  motionless  in  the  **  cadaveric  position  **  (Fig.  110),  the 
other  moves  normally.  Some  phonation  may  still  be  possible,  because 
the  unaffected  cord  may  be  over-adducted  beyond  the  middle  line,  but 
the  voice  is  low-pitched,  and  often  hoarse.  The  abduction  of  the 
healthy  cord  during  inspiration  prevents  stridor.  But,  unless  the 
palsy  is  slight,  the  glottis  cannot  be  closed  with  sufficient  firmness  to 
effect  an  explosive  cough.  Complete  paralysis  is  met  with  in  central 
disease,  in  disease  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  or  in  disease  of  the  re- 
current laryngeal.  The  escape  of  the  crico-thyroid  in  the  latter  case 
does  not  materially  modify  the  condition  of  the  larynx. 

Fxo.109.  rxo.lia  Via^llL 


Fio.  109.— Total  palij  of  both  oordt.    Gadavsrio  poattkBi 
Fxe.  110.-»8imila3r  pusy  of  left  Toeal  coid* 
Fxe.  111.— Bilatoraf  abdoetor  paraljiii. 

In  other  cases  of  paralysis,  instead  of  complete  loss  of  movement 
with  the  cords  in  the  cadaveric  position,  they  are  nearer  together  and 
cannot  be  abducted,  even  as  far  as  the  cadaveric  position  (Fig.  111). 
They  can  be  brought  closer  together  in  phonation  and  cough,  and 
when  the  effort  ceases  they  recede  a  little,  but  the  normal  wide  reces* 
sion  during  inspiration  does  not  take  place.  This  indicates  paralysis 
of  the  abductors,  the  posterior  crico-arytnnoids.  The  slight  recession 
that  may  occur  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  attachments  of  the  cords 
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The  position  of  the  cords,  and  the  amount  of  recession,  depend  on  the 
duration  of  the  paralysis.  The  adductors,  unopposed,  undergo  secon- 
daij  oonti*acture,  and  with  this  the  glottis  becomes  permanently 
narrower,  until  there  may  be  only,  at  widest,  a  narrow  chink  between 
the  cords.  The  tensors  are  still  active  as  well  as  the  adductors,  and 
hence  voice  is  little  affected.  The  cords  are  indeed  always  in  the 
position  for  phonation.  'The  chief  symptom  is  the  effect  on  respira- 
tion.* The  normal  recession  of  the  cords  during  inspiration  does  not 
take  place,  and  they  are  even  brought  still  nearer  together  by  the 
pressure  of  the  inrushing  air.  Hence  inspiration  is  accompanied  by 
a  whistling  stridor,  often  very  loud ;  the  hindrance  to  the  entrance  of 
air  brings  into  action  the  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
inspiration  occupies  a  longer  time  than  normal.  On  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  glottis  expiration  is  unimpeded ;  the  current  of  air  even 
tends  to  separate  the  cords.  The  absence  of  any  affection  of  the  voice 
often  causes  an  error  in  diagnosis,  and  the  obstruction  is  referred  to  the 
trachea.  But  the  symptoms  differ  from  this  in  the  absence  of 
expiratory  stridor,  and  the  movement  of  the  larynx  up  and  down 
during  breathing  is  greater  than  is  ever  seen  in  tracheal  stenosis. 
The  symptoms  are  indeed  so  characteristic  that  the  diagnosis  can  be 
made  with  certainty,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  and 
they  are  so  striking  that,  once  witnessed,  they  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken, and  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  urgent  dyspnoea  and  loud 
stridor,  as  each  breath  is  drawn,  accompanied  as  they  may  be  with 
lividity  of  the  face,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  are  alarming. 
The  danger  is  not  apparent  only ;  the  slightest  catarrhal  swelling  of 
the  oords  suffices  to  occlude  the  narrowed  glottis,  and  prompt  laryn* 
gotomy  alone  may  save  the  patient  from  death  by  suffocation.  This 
account  is  true,  however,  only  of  bilateral  palsy.  If  the  paralysis  is 
unilateral,  the  affected  cord  is  near  the  middle  line  and  motionless ; 
the  other  recedes  during  respiration,  sometimes  to  a  greater  degree 
than  normal:  symptoms  are  slight,  and  may  even  be  absent.  The 
recession  of  the  unaffected  cord  prevents  both  stridor  and  dyspnoea. 

This  paralysis  of  abduction  may  be  due  to  central  disease  or  to 
local  causes.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  a  simple  laryngeal  catarrh. 
In  some  cases  its  etiology  is  uncertain.  Both  posterior  muscles  have 
been  found  destroyed  by  degeneration  when  all  the  other  laryngeal 
muscles  were  healthy.  It  is  possible  that  these  obscure  cases  are  also 
of  central  or  toxsemic  origin.  But  a  similar  paralysis  of  abduction 
may  be  produced  by  disease  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  although  this 
nerve  contains  fibres  for  the  adductors  as  well  as  the  abductors. 
Instead  of  the  cadaveric  position  of  the  cord,  and  the  complete  immo- 
bility found  in  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  recurrent,  the  cord  is 

^  Hence  thii  paUy  was  termed  by  Tilrck  "reepiratory  parelysie,'*  m  distingniehed 
from  "phonic  paralysis, "  in  which  the  voice  is  affected,  while  the  conditions  la 
which  both  functions  are  disturbed  ha\'e  been  termed  "mixed  paralysie.**  This 
aomawhat  loose  division  hardly  deserves  the  wide  adoption  it  has  obtained. 
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Bear  the  middle  line ;  further  adduction  is  still  possible,  bat  there  im 
DO  abduction,  and  if  both  nerves  are  affected  the  symptoms  abore 
described  are  present  in  characteristic  degree.  Much  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  in  attempting  to  explain  why  the  abductors  should 
suffer  chiefly  from  disease,  such  as  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism, 
which  presumably  affects  all  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  Some  have 
suggested  that  the  adductors  must  be  supplied  also  by  the  superior 
laryngeal — an  hypothesis  unsupported  by  anatomy.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  fibres  for  the  abductors  may  be  superficial  in  the 
nerve,  and  so  suffer  first,  or  have  some  mysterious  special  proclivity 
to  disease.  Others  have  remarked  that  the  abductors  suffer  most, 
just  as  the  abductors  apd  extensors  of  a  limb  suffer  more  in  hemi« 
plegia  than  the  adductors  and  flexors — a  doubtful  analogy  which 
affords  no  explanation.* 

The  fact  that  disease  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  affecting  all  fibres 
apparently  equally,  may  influence  abduction  more  than  adduction, 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  another  fact,  that  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  recurrent  nerve  causes  adduction  of  the  cord.  In  the 
former  case  we  are  justified  in  presuming  that  all  the  muscles  supplied 
under-act,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  certain  that  all  over-act;  in  each 
case  there  is  adduction.  It  is  probable  that  the  explanation  will  be 
found  in  the  relative  bulk  and  arrangement  of  the  two  sets  of  fibres. 
The  adductors  are  more  numerous  than  the  abductors,  are  probably 
more  bulky,  are  certainly  more  varied  in  arrangement,  and  perhaps 
act  at  greater  mechanical  advantage.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  posterior  crico-arytflsnoids  seems  less  favorable  to  their  action  on 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  than  that  of  the  lateral  muscles,  and  when 
the  cords  are  adduoted  the  relative  disadvantage  of  the  posterior 
muscles  must  be  increased.  Thus  an  equal  reduction  of  absolute 
power  may  caus^  a  far  greater  impairment  of  the  abductors  than  of 
the  adductors.  Hence  it  is  better  to  speak  of  this  condition  as  an 
impairment  or  loss  of  abduction,  rather  than  as  paralysis  of  the 
abductors.  The  abduction  palsy  with  narrow  glottis  probably  results 
from  damage  to  the  recurrent  nerves,  which  is  incomplete  in  degree 
although  not  necessarily  partial  in  distribution.  The  complete  palsy 
with  cadaveric  position  of  the  glottis  is  the  consequence  of  complete 
paralysis  of  the  nerve.  Thus  the  latter  has  been  observed  to  follow 
the  former  as  the  disease  progressed  (Schech,  Bosenbach). 

It  has  been  suggested  (first  by  Biegel)  that  the  adduction  in  disease 
of  the  recurrent  might  be  the  result  of  secondary  contracture  in  the 
unopposed  crico-thy  roid,  which,  as  a  tensor  and  elongator  of  the  cords, 
must  tend  to  bring  the  cord  and  vocal  process  into  a  straight  line. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  accepting  this  explanation  is  that  the  adduction 
is  not  invariable,  as  it  should  be  were  it  the  result  of  a  secondary  con- 
tracture of  the  unopposed  crico-thy  roid.  Nevertheless  secondary  con- 
tracture may  play  a  part  in  the  phenomena  of  some  cases.     If  the 

•  See  Semon,  'Arch,  of  Laiyugol.,'  1881 ;  and  Russell, « Proc.  Roy.  See.,*  1892. 
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narrow  glottis  ever  persists  after  palsj  Has  become  complete,  it  maj 
be  from  secondary  contracture  and  shorteniDg  of  tbe  adductors,  per^ 
petuated  by  tissue  changes  in  them.* 

Disease  of  one  recurrent  nerve  usually  affects  only  the  corresponding 
vocal  cord.  Paralysis  of  both  cords,  wheu  produced  by  an  organic 
lesion,  is  genei*ally  due  to  disease  of  both  recurrent  nerves  or  to 
<»ntral  changes.  But  three  cases  are  on  record  in  which  both  cords 
were  paralysed,  although  only  one  recurrent  nerve  was  found  to  be 
compressed  or  otherwise  diseased.f  In  two  cases  the  paralyses  was 
greater  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  than  on  the  other.  The  paralysis 
of  the  opposite  cord  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  influence  on  the 
•centre. 

Paralysis  of  abduction  also  occurs  in  hysteria,  although  rarely ;  it 
is  then  always  bilateral.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  present^ 
inspiratory  stridor,  often  intense,  with  unimpaired  phonation.  Most 
recorded  cases  have  recovered,  but  the  inspiratory  dyspnoea  may  be 
alarming  in  its  intensity,  and  it  is  probable  that  death  has  occurred 
in  more  than  one  instance.  In  a  case  of  morphia  habit  and  hysteria^ 
the  patient  suffered  from  loud  inspiratory  stridor,  absent  during 
expiration,  not  interfering  with  phonation,  and  due  to  abductor 
paralysis.  It  disappeared  entirely  while  the  patient  was  under  the 
influence  of  morphia,  but  reached  an  alarming  intensity  wheu 
morphia  had  been  withheld  for  twelve  hours,  the  stridor  being  audible 
all  over  the  house.  Amaurosis  and  some  mental  derangement  coincided 
with  the  stridor.  She  recovered  rapidly  under  treatment,  which 
consisted  in  a  modification  of  the  Weir-MitcheU  system,  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  morphia,  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine. 
The  abductor  paralysis  has  been  mistaken  for  spasm,  on  account  of 
the  stridor  that  accompanies  it ;  but  the  circumstances  that  expiration 
is  noiseless  or  nearly  so,  and  speech  unaffected,  effectually  distinguish 
it  from  spasm.  It  is  probable  that  many  cases  of  so-called  hysterical 
spasm  of  the  glottis  have  been  really  abductor  palsy. 

In  adductor  paralysis  the  cords  are  apart  and  cannot  be  brought 
together.  The  state  in  which  the  cords  are  in  the  cadaveric  position, 
and  cannot  be  moved,  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  adductor  paralysis, 
because,  although  the  adductors  are  paralysed,  all  the  other  muscles 
are  paralysed  also.  The  term  should  be  applied  only  to  the  cases  in 
which  there  is  still  the  power  of  abduction  on  deep  inspiration,  but  no 
power  of  bringing  the  cords  nearer  together  than  the  cadaveric  posi- 
tion.   Thus  defined,  adductor  paralysis  is  rarely  due  to  organic  disease 

e  Wagner  attributes  the  cftdaveric  positioii  to  the  erico-thyroid,  because  it  is 
assumed  wben  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  Is  divided  after  the  inferior  ('Virch. 
•Arch.,'  Bd.  cxx,  p.  487, 1890). 

t  B&umler,  Johnson,  Sonimerbrodl.  The  case  of  Sommerbrodt  was  one  of  trail* 
•matie  damage. 

X  Seen  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Winterbotbam,  of  Bridgwater.  The  diagnosis  ai  the 
laryngeal  condition  was  afterwards  oouflrmed  by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 
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of  the  uer^es  or  centres.*  It  is  most  common  as  a  partial  paralysis ; 
the  cords  are  not  brought  together  in  phonation,  and  the  patient  is 
therefore  Toiceless,  but  they  can  be  bronght  together  in  conghing. 
Henoe  this  has  been  termed  "phonic  paralysis'*  (Turck).  It  is 
common  in  hysteria,  in  which  it  causes  the  so-called  "  hysterical 
aphonia,"  and  it  results  also  from  orer-use  of  the  voice  and  from  catar- 
rhal laryngitis.  It  is  also  said  sometimes  to  result  from  cold  without 
laryngitis  (Bose).  In  hysterical  aphonia  the  patient  is  sometimes  able 
to  sing,  although  she  can  only  speak  in  a  whisper  (v.  Bruns). 

Another  form  of  partial  adductor  palsy  is  due  to  loss  of  power 
in  the  arytienoideus ;  the  result  is  defective  closure  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  glottis  and  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice.  Little  is  known  of  the 
symptoms  and  causes  of  paralysis  of  the  tensors  of  the  vocal  oordst 
beyond  the  fact  that  palsy  of  the  internal  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytiBnoideas 
causes  the  edge  of  the  cord  to  be  concave.  The  effect  on  the  voice  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  palsy,  and  the  two  are  sometimes 
associated. 

For  the  exact  diagnosis  of  these  laxyngeal  palsies  an  examination 
by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  is  essential.  But  it  may  be  useful  to 
compare  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  chief  forms  of  paralysis, 
since  they  often  suggest  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  affection. 
In  the  following  table  the  symptoms  are  enumerated  in  the  first 
column,  the  condition  seen  with  the  laryngoscope  in  the  second, 
and  the  form  of  paralysis  in  the  third.  The  inability  to  effect  an 
explosive  cough  is  of  great  significance  as  evidence  of  a  palsy  of 
organic  origin,  in  the  absence,  of  ooxurse,  of  local  organic  disease. 
Entire  loss  of  voice,  as  well  as  of  cough,  suggests  bilateral  palsy  of 
grave  organic  nature,  but  without  loss  of  cough  it  indicates  unimpor- 
tant adduction  palsy.  Loss  of  cough  without  loss  of  voice  suggests 
paralysis  of  one  cord.  Loud  inspiratory  stridor  without  loss  of  voice 
means  abducti6n  paralysis. 


Sfmptona. 


Ko  voleei  no  cough  i  stridor 
only  on  deep  inipiration. 

Voice  low-pitcbed  and  hoane ; 
DO  oongh;  stridor  absent  or 
slight  on  deep  breathing. 


Both  ooids  moderately  abdneted  and  Total  biUteral 
motionless.  palsy. 

One   cord    moderately  abdneted  and        Total 
motionless,  the  other  moving  freely,     unilateral 


and  even  beyond  the  middle  line  in 
phonation. 


Voice  little  changed ;  conghBoth  cords  near  together,  and  during 
normal;  inspiration  difficult  inspiration  not  separated,  but  even 
and  long,  with  lond  stridor,  j  drawn  nearer  togeuier. 


pally. 

Total 

abdactor 

paliy. 


«  Navrata,  <  BerUn.  hlin.  Wochensehrift,'  1869,  Nos.  86  and  87.    The  samt  IM 
has  been  reeentlj  emphasised  bj  Dr.  Semon*  '  Arch,  of  Laryngology,'  loc  dk 
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Symptom. 


Signs. 


Bymptoms  inoondnrive; 
affection  of  Toioe  o|r  cough. 


litile|One  cord  near  the  middle  line,  not 
moving  daring  int^ration  ;  the  other 
normal. 


No  Toioe;  perfect  eongh; 
etridor  or  dyspnae. 


no  Cords 


^ normal  In  position  and  moving 

normaUy  in  respiration^bat  not  broaght 
together  on  an  attempt  at  phonation. 


Unilateral 

abdactor 

palsy. 

Adductor 

palsy. 


Anmslihegia  of  fke  larynm  is  rare.  It  results  from  disease  of  the 
superior  larjogeal  nerve,  or  the  roots  of  the  vagus;  it  is  oocasiouallj 
met  with  in  degenerations  of  the  medulla,  but  is  then  usuallj 
incomplete.  It  may  form  part  of  hemiansBsthesia  of  hysterical  or 
cerebral  origin.  In  the  latter  cases  reflex  action  is  unimpaired ;  in 
disease  of  tbe  nerve  or  medulla  it  is  lost.  General  ansasthesia  about 
the  entrance  to  the  larynx  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  hysterical 
aphonia. 

Bpabic  ov  thb  Labthz 

The  common  form  of  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  is  that  of  the 
adductors.  The  muscles  that  close  the  glottis  are  more  powerful  than 
those  that  open  it,  no  doubt  because  firm  closure  is  necessary  for  the 
process  of  coughing,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  thorax  during  muscular 
effort.  Moreover  the  reflex  mechanism  is  connected  chiefly  with  the 
glottis-closers,  doubtless  to  protect  the  air-passages  from  foreign 
bodies,  or  to  aid  in  the  expulsion,  by  coughing,  of  any  irritant  sub* 
stances  that  have  gained  an  entrance.  Hence  any  nerve  irritation^ 
direct,  central,  or  reflex,  causes  closure ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
spasm  accompanies  a  large  number  of  laryngeal  diseases,  varjing  in 
its  prominence  according  to  the  irritative  nature  of  the  disease  and 
the  excitability  of  tthe  reflex  mechanism.  The  latter  is  far  more 
intense  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  hence  in  them  the  slightest 
laryngeal  catarrh  gives  rise  to  spasm.  Attacks  occur  especially  at 
night,  when  the  reflex  mechanism,  released  by  sleep  from  the  control 
of  the  higher  centres,  is  in  its  most  active  state.  Spasm  may  occur 
from  irritation,  not  only  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  but  also  of 
the  vagus  below,  as  when  the  latter  is  compressed  by  a  tumour  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest ;  the  afferent  impression  is  due  to  irritation  of 
the  sensory  fibres  from  the  trachea.  Beflex  spasm  is  always  bilateraL 
Direct  spasm  from  irritation  of  one  recurrent  laryngeal  usually  in- 
volves only  one  vocal  cord,  but  in  a  few  cases  spasm,  so  excited,  has 
been  bilateral.  This  may  be  explained  either  by  the  irritation  of  some 
afferent  fibres,  or  (according  to  Krishaber)  by  spasm  of  the  aiytsBnoi* 
deus,  which  is  a  bilateral  muscle. 

Simple  spasm  occurs  in  rickety  children,  in  whom  the  nervous 
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fljsiem  18  in  a  condition  of  excesaivo  reflex  excitabilitj.  In  this  form, 
which  is  termed  "  larjDgismus  stridulus/'  the  vaso-motor  and  cardiac 
centres  of  the  medulla  are  also  deranged ;  the  child  on  some  exciting 
cause,  as  a  start,  a  peripheral  impression,  or  even  without  apparent 
cause,  suddenly  turns  pale,  is  unable  to  get  its  breath  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then,  the  spasm  relaxing,  air  is  drawn  through  the 
slowly  opening  glottis  with  a  crowing  noise.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of 
laryngeal  spasm  sometimes  occur  in  adults,  usually  in  the  night. 
They  are  apparently  analogous  to  attacks  of  asthma,  the  spasm 
affecting  the  larynx  instead  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  sufferer 
wakes  up  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  intense  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  loud  laryngeal  stridor,  which  after  a  few  minutes  passes  away. 
During  the  spasm  the  distress  may  be  extreme,  the  patient  tears 
open  his  clothes,  and  may  seem  at  the  point  of  death.  Such  occa- 
sional attacks  have  been  known  to  recur  from  time  to  time  during 
many  years.  They  have  been  known  to  replace  attacks  of  migraine 
(Liveing),  and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  locomotor 
ataxy,  in  whom  they  have  been  termed  "  laryngeal  crises  "  (see  vol.  i). 

The  paroxysms  of  laryngismus  stridulus  probably  differ  only  in 
degree  from  the  general  convulsions  that  are  also  common  in  rickety 
children.  In  most  epileptic  convulsions  there  is  laryngeal  spasm, 
which  causes  the  initial  "  epileptic  cry."  During  the  paroxysms  of 
hydrophobia  there  is  also  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Lastly,  spasm  of  the  larynx  is  met  with  in  certain  general  neuroses, 
in  tetanj  •  rarely,  in  hysteria  occasionally.  In  the  latter  it  may  occur 
in  paroxysmal  or  more  continuous  form.  The  paroxysmal  form  con- 
stitutes one  variety  of  hysteroid  convulsion.  Instances  of  this  are 
described  in  the  chapter  on  hysteria.  The  continuous  form  is  very 
rare.  There  is  stridor  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  the  voice  is 
feeble,  and  there  may  be  hysterical  rapid  breathing.  The  diagnosis 
from  hysterical  abduction-paralysis  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  stridor 
in  spasm  accompanies  inspiration  as  well  as  expiration,  and  the  voice 
is  more  altered  than  in  abduction-palsy,  in  which  also  the  loud 
whistling  inspiration  contrasts  with  the  almost  noiseless  expiration. 
The  laryngeal  symptoms  usually  partake  of  the  character  of  the  other 
disturbances  that  maj  be  present;  the  spasm  is  accompanied  by  other 
spasmodic  or  convulsive  symptoms ;  the  paralys jp,  by  loss  of  power  or 
of  sensibility.  It  is  probable  that  some  cases  of  supposed  spasm  have 
been  really  instances  of  abduction -paralysis. 

A  rare  condition  of  functional  spasm  has  been  described,t  in  which 
spasm  is  excited  by  attempts  to  spoak.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  con- 
verse of  phonic  paralysis.  In  the  latter  the  cords  cannot  be  brought 
together  in  speaking;  in  the  functional  spasm  they  are  brought 
together  too  forcibly.  Either  the  patient  cannot  speak  or  speaks  at 
first  in  an  altered  voice,  which  ceases  altogether  when  a  greater  effort 

•  KilUan,  •  Monatischr.  f.  Ohrenkr.,  Ac  ,'  1884. 

t  Schuiteler  (1875),  Schec  .  (1879),  Nothnagol  (1881),  FriUche,  Junsz  (1880). 
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iR  made,  on  account  of  tHe  increased  spasm  tliat  tHe  effort  induces. 
Apart  from  attempts  to  speak  there  is  no  laryngeal  disturbance.  It 
has  been  termmed  "  spastic  aphonia  "  or  "  phonic  laryngeal  spasm  '* 
by  Schnitzler,  "spastic  dysphoiiia*'  by  Schech,  and  ''co-ordinated 
laryngeal  spasm  **  by  Nothnagel,  because  he  observed  it  to  accompany 
other  voluntary  movements  of  the  larynx  besides  those  of  speech, 
while  it  was  absent  in  all  involuntary  and  automatic  movements. 
The  spasm  may  be  attended  with  pain  in  the  larynx  and  even  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  (Jurasz).  The  affection  has  been  com- 
pared to  writers*  cramp,  but  differs  from  this  in  its  general  etiological 
relations,  and  in  its  greater  amenability  to  treatment.  A  closer 
analogy  to  vmters'  cramp  was  presented  by  a  case  recorded  by 
Qerhardt,  in  which  the  patient  had  actually  suffered  from  writers* 
cramp,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  learned  to  play  the  flute.  The  act  of 
blowing  the  flute  brought  on  laryngeal  spasm  and  an  unintended 
voice-sound,  accompanied  by  muscular  contractions  in  the  arm  and 
angle  of  the  mouth. 

Various  forms  of  cough  occur  as  isolated  symptoms,  but  scarcely 
come  into  the  province  of  this  book.  One  form,  however,  deserves 
special  mention,  the  barking  cough  which  occurs  in  boys  about  the 
time  of  puberty,  which  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  the  habit  of  masturba- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  this  enables  a  case  which  has  gone  on  for 
months  to  be  quickly  cured. 


PULXOVABT  BlUJrOHXB. 

The  influence  of  general  disturbance  of  the  pneumogastric  on  the 
respiratory  movements,  and  the  spasm  that  results  from  irritation  of 
the  afferent  pulmonary  nerves,  have  been  already  described.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  are  supplied  by  this  nerve,  and  their 
paroxysmal  contraction  in  asthma  has  been  thought  to  be  produced 
through  its  agency;  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  plain  muscu- 
lar fibres  said  to  exist  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  supplied  by  the 
pneumogastric  (G-erlacb),  and  their  contraction  has  been  assumed  to 
explain  a  peculiar  f^rm  of  emphysema  observed  in  a  case  of  compres- 
sion of  the  pneumogastric  (Tuczek)  ;  but  the  compression  caused  also 
deep  breathing  of  a  cos  to-superior  type,  and  the  emphysema  may 
have  been  merely  the  result  of  the  energetic  movement  consequent  on 
the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre.  The  pneumogastric  is 
commonly  believed  to  contain  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  but  Brown- S^quard  and  Franck  have  separately  shown  that 
these  fibres  are  contained,  not  in  the  vagus,  but  in  the  sympathetic. 
Vascular  lesions  of  the  lungs  have,  however,  been  observed  after 
section  of  the  vagus.  Michaelson  noted  rapid  congestion  and  hemor- 
rhage ;  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  beeti  of  reflex  oiigin,  pro- 
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duced  through  the  agencj  of  the  sympathetic.  But  in  man,  acute 
lesions  of  the  pons  sometimes  cause  rapid  rascular  changes  in  the 
lungs;  in  one  case  of  hemorrhage  into  the  pons,  fatal  in  two  hours, 
I  found  intense  congestion  with  extravasation  into  the  left  lung,  and 
heemorrhages  in  the  left  eztremitj  of  the  stomach.  After  section  of 
the  vagus,  animals  die  from  chronic  pneumonia,  and  hence  the  vagus 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  trophic  nerve  for  the  lungs.  Such  changes 
have  also  been  accounted  for  bj  the  entrance  of  food  from  the 
pharynx  into  the  bronchi,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  oeso- 
phagus and  the  paralysis  of  the  larynx  (Traube,  Steiner).  All 
admit  that  this  is  one  cause  of  the  pulmonary  affection,  but  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  its  influence. 

It  is  possible  that  the  curious  phenomena  of  hiccough  may  be 
connected  with  the  affections  of  this  nerve,  as  they  certainly  are  with 
the  respiratory  centre.  Other  paroxysmal  attacks  of  varied  and 
▼arious  character  are  also  met  with.  Thus  a  man  aged  thirty-seven, 
whose  family  was  liable  to  asthma  in  the  last  generation,  suffered 
for  one  and  a  half  years,  at  intervals  of  four  days  to  a  week,  from 
peculiar  attacks  lasting  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and 
characterised  by  prostration,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  pallor  of  the 
face  with  muscular  "  working  "  in  the  chest,  followed  by  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva,  such  as  precedes  vomiting,  and  then  an  intense  sense 
of  suffocation. 

Cabdiao  BnANOHit. 

The  inhibitory  effect  of  irritation,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  hearths 
action  that  results  from  lessened  action  of  the  vagus,  have  been  before 
alluded  to.  Increased  frequency  has  been  'several  times  observed 
in  cases  of  local  disease  of  the  vagus  in  the  thorax,  compression  by 
mediastinal  tumours,  Ac.  In  a  case  of  phthisis,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  pulse  was  unduly  frequent  (130—148),  at  first  occasionally,  and 
afterwards  constantly,  Meixner  found  the  left  vagus  enclosed  in  a  mass 
of  enlarged  glands  in  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax.  The  vagus  is 
also  the  afferent  nerve  from  the  heart ;  and  although  we  are  normally 
unconscious  of  the  cardiac  action,  some  of  the  disordered  sensations 
of  disease  are  apparently  produced  through  its  agency.  In  certain 
anginal  attacks  the  heart's  action  is,  for  a  time,  arrested  or  retarded, 
and  in  a  few  cases  these  symptoms  have  been  found  associated  with 
organic  disease  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  Thus  in  a  case  in  which,  during 
paroxysms  of  intense  anginal  anguish,  the  heart's  action  was  arrested 
for  four  or  six  pulsations,  Heine  found  a  tumour  involving  the 
cardiac  plexus.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Blandin,  anginal  attacks  were 
associated  with  a  small  tumour  of  the  vagus.  Pseudo-anginal  sym- 
ptoms have  been  supposed  to  be  associated  with  neuritis  of  one  vagus 
nerve.*  Further,  there  are  afferent  fibres  from  the  heart,  inhibiting 
•  See  Obolensky,  'Berlin,  klin.  Wochenichr./  No.  52, 1889. 
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the  action  of  the  Taso-motor  centre,  and  these  are  probably  disturbed 
in  some  anginal  seizures. 

The  inhibitory  fibres  also  for  the  heart  seem  to  be  sometimes  stimu- 
lated from  the  centre,  e.  g,  by  toxic  blood-states  having  a  special 
influence  on  this  part.  But  they  are  occasionally  disordered  m  parox- 
ysms which  seem  to  be  related  to  those  of  migraine,  and  like  mi- 
graine, may  be  remotely  connected  with  inherited  gout,  which  is  a  po- 
tent cause  of  functional  nerve  derangement.* 

After  disease  or  injury  of  the  vagus  the  heart  has  been  found  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  hence  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
vagus  contains  trophic  fibres  for  the  cardiao  substance, 

Gastbio  BsAirCHKS. 

The  branches  to  the  oesophagus  are  rarely  diseased  except  in  cases 
of  afiEection  of  the  nerve-trunk  or  of  the  centre.  In  very  rare  cases, 
such  disease  has  caused  difficulty  in  swallowing,  simulating  stricture. 
Spasm  of  the  oesophagus  is  far  more  frequent.  The  vagus  is  the 
sensory  nerve  for  the  stomach.  Its  fibres  are  very  sensitive  to  any 
local  irritation,  and  not  rarely  the  seat  of  spontaneous  neuralgia. 
Hunger  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  pneumogastric  sensation,  and 
complete  loss  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  was  noted  in  a 
case  of  6t)ftening  of  the  root  of  the  vagus  from  an  aneurism  of  the 
vertebral  artery  (Johnson).  Appetite,  however,  is  not  always  lost  in  . 
animals  when  the  pneumogastrics  have  been  divided  (Beid).  In  some 
cases  of  disea  se  of  the  nerve,  excessive  appetite  has  been  present.  This 
symptom,  for  instance,  was  noted  in  one  case,  in  conjunction  with 
dyspnoea,  noisy  breathing,  and  vomiting  of  unaltered  food;  post 
mortem  both  pneumogastrics  were  found  atrophied  (Swan).  In 
another  case  of  insatiable  appetite,  small  neuromata  were  found  on 
the  nerve.  It  is  possible  that  the  symptom  may  be  partly  the  result 
of  the  defective  digestion  of  food. 

The  pneumogastric  is  also  in  part  the  motor  nerve  of  the  stomach ; 
after  its  section  the  contractions  of  the  organ  are  lessened,  although 
not  altogether  arrested.  Vomiting  is  probably  produced  througb  its 
agenqy,  by  varied  reflex  and  central  irritation.  In  the  latter  case  (as 
in  meningitis)  the  vomiting  is  sometimes  extremely  rapid.  I  have 
known  paroxysmal  vomiting  to  result  from  the  intermitting  pressure 
ot  a  tumour  on  the  vagus ;  and  Boinet,  having  exposed  the  vagus  in 
an  operation  in  the  neck,  noted  that  whenever  he  touched  the  nerve 
the  patient  vomited. 

•  A  woman,  in  the  course  of  five  yesra,  had  six  attacks,  in  which  there  wae  a 
peculiar  cedematoui  erythema  in  the  region  supplied  hy  the  first  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve  on  hoth  sides,  followed  by  prolonged  retardation  of  the  heart  down  to  22  and 
82  a  minute  for  weeks  together,  in  consequence  of  prolongation  of  the  systole. 
During  the  first  few  days  of  each  attack  the  temperature  was  raised  to  102*5*. 
There  was  a  family  history  of  gout,  and  the  patient  had  formerly  suffered  from 
distinct  migitiinp 
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The  Tagus  accelerates  the  contraction  of  the  intestines,  but  no 
intestinal  sjmptoms  have  been  observed  from  its  disease. 


Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  in  every  case  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease  that  interferes  with  the  functiou  of  the  nerve. 
It  is  good  only  vrhen  the  disturbance  is  not  due  to  organic  mischief. 
In  the  diseases  in  which  the  local  sjmptoms  form  part  of  a  wider 
functional  disturbance,  as  in  hysteria  and  multiple  neuritiSy  the 
prognosis  is  described  in  the  account  of  those  diseases. 

DiAoiroBis. — The  chief  symptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
of  the  vagus,  in  any  given  case,  depends,  are  the  laryngeal  paralysis, 
retarded  respiration,  accelerated  or  retarded  action  of  the  heart,  and 
vomiting.  The  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  rests  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  symptoms,  and  on  the  associated  disturbance.  It 
is  especially  important  to  remember  that  this  nerve  suffers  in  poly- 
nenritis.  Disease  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  is  much  less  common 
than  disease  of  its  branches  or  roots.  Paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord, 
for  instance,  is  almost  always  the  result  of  pressure,  either  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  or  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  at  the 
medulla.  In  the  former  case  there  are  indications  of  disease  in  the 
thorax ;  in  the  latter,  other  nerves  suffer,  especially  the  hypoglossal. 
Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  larynx,  if  considerable,  suggests  central 
disease — degeneration  of  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla ;  if  slight,  it  may 
be  of  local  origin  and  independent  of  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  itself,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ''phonic'*  adduction-palsy.  Disease  of  both 
recurrent  laiyngeals  is  very  rare,  but  it  must  b  -  remembered  that 
disease  of  one  recurrent  has  been  known  to  influence  both  cords.  In 
most  cases  of  pressure  on  the  nerve  the  compressing  disease  causes 
other  obtrusive  indications  of  its  presence  and  position,  the  chief 
exception  being  deeply  seated  tumours  of  the  thorax. 

T&BAT]»VT. — The  chief  element  in  treatment  Is  to  remove  the 
morbid  process  by  which  the  damage  to  the  nerve  is  produced ;  the 
measures  to  be  employed  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
process,  and  have  been  already  fully  described  in  connection  with  the 
other  canial  nerves.  The  frequency  with  which  a  lesion  of  the  nerve- 
roots  is  due  to  syphilis  must  be  especially  remembered.  Central 
degenerative  processes  are,  for  the  most  part,  l>eyond  the  influence 
of  drugs ;  their  treatment,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  is  described  in 
the  section  on  bulbar  paralysis. 

The  chief  division  of  the  pneumogastric  for  which  special  treatment 
may  be  necessary  is  that  for  the  larynx.  The  causes  of  organic 
damage  to  the  recurrent  nerves  are  generally  grave  progressive  diseases, 
such  as  cancer  or  aneurism,  beyond  the  eftective  range  of  medicine  or 
surgery.  The  fact  that  scrofulous  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  is 
an  occasional  cause  of  compre&sion  of  the  recurrent  nerves  should  be 
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remembered ;  and  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of  potassinm,  and  arsenic  alionld 
be  giyen  vrheneyer  it  is  probable  or  even  possible  that  the  disease  is  of 
this  nature.     Moreover,  here  also  syphilis  may  be  at  work. 

In  paralysis  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  to  cold,  the 
appropriate  treatment  for  the  laryngeal  disease  should  be  combioed 
with  stimulating  applications  or  blisters  to  the  exterior  of  the  larjnx. 
The  insuf^tion  of  strychnine  has  been  recommended,  but  the  amount 
absorbed  is  uncertain  and  Tariable,  and  dangerous  symptoms  haye 
ensued.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  good  which  strychnia  can  accom* 
plish  is  to  be  obtained  from  its  administration  by  the  stomach  or  the 
skin.  Hypodermic  injections  are  unquestionably  useful  in  laryngeal 
palsy ;  gr.  -^ — ^  of  the  nitrate  may  be  injected  daily.  It  is  of  especial 
yalue  in  hysterical  paralysis,  in  phonic  paralysis,  and  in  diphtheiitio 
palsy. 

Electricity  has  been  used  in  yarious  ways.  (1)  One  electrode  has 
Lean  introduced  into  the  larynx  and  placed  near  the  paralysed  muscle, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  laryngoscopic  mirror,  the  other  electrode  being 
placed  outside  the  larynx.  (2)  A  double  laryngeal  electrode  has  been 
used,  with  two  small  rheophores  close  together.  (8)  One  electrode 
has  been  placed  in  the  pharynx  at  the  back  of  the  larynx,  the  other 
outside.  (4)  Both  poles  have  been  placed  outside  the  larynx,  and  the 
current  passed  through  it.  The  intra-laiyngeal  application,  even  in 
the  most  skilful  hands,  is  not  pleasant  to  the  patient,  and  can  only  be 
borne  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time. '  The  percutaneous  method  is  psin- 
f  ul,  although  far  less  so  than  the  other ;  a  stronger  current  can  be 
borne  and  for  a  longer  time,  and,  if  the  current  cannot  be  localised 
with  the  same  precision,  the  muscles  can  be  more  effectually  stimu- 
lated. The  positive  rheophore  may  be  pressed  behind  the  jaw,  and 
the  negatiye  pressed  firmly  and  moved  down  the  side  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  In  thin  persons  at  least,  the  superior  and  inferior 
nerves  may  be  thus  directly  stimulated.  Either  faradism  or  yoltaism 
may  be  applied  externally ;  in  organic  disease  of  the  nerve  the  latter 
only  will  influence  the  muscles.  But  the  yalue  of  electricity  in  organic 
disease  of  the  nerves  is  probably  not  great.  In  functional  palsy, 
phonic  paralysis,  and  the  like,  the  nerves  not  being  degenerated,  &ra^ 
dism  can  be  employed,  and  is  often  distinctly  useful.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  chief  results  obtained  by  electricity  are  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  sensoxy  nerves,  and  to  the  indirect  influence  thus 
exerted  on  the  centres. 

In  the  gravest  form  of  laryngeal  palsy,  paralysis  of  the  postid,  the 
utility  of  electricity  is  practically  limited  to  hysterical  cases,  and  even 
in  them  it  must  be  employed  with  some  caution.  The  separate 
stimulation  of  the  postici  can  only  be  effected  by  the  intra-pharyngeal 
method,  the  electrode  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  cartilage,  a  little 
on  one  side  of  the  middle  line.  Any  other  method  of  application 
will  stimulate  the  adductors  far  more  than  the  abductors,  and  sc 
increase  the  perilous  constriction  of  the  glottis.     Even  the  intn^ 
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pLarjngeal  method  is  not  free  from  this  danger.  All  stimnlatioa  of 
the  sensory  nerves  has  a  reflex  action  chiefly  on  the  adductors,  by 
virtue  of  the  central  reflex  mecbanism  for  guarding  the  air-passages 
against  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies.  Hence  even  the  intra-pharyn- 
geal  application  is  in  danger  of  doing  more  harm  indirectly  than  good 
directly. 

In  some  cases  of  phonic  paralysis,  carefnl  laryngeal  gymnastics 
have  been  fonnd  of  service,  as  in  making  the  patient  ntter  or  sing 
certain  simple  vowel  sounds  without  complicating  articulation.  Treat- 
ment by  manipulation  of  the  larjnx  was  proposed  some  years  ago 
by  Oliver,*  and  has  been  found  useful  by  G^rhardt  and  others.  It 
consists  in  pressing  firmly  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  each 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  at  the  upper  and  hinder  part.  During 
the  compression  the  patient  is  made  to  utter  a  simple  sound,  and  then 
is  often  able  to  speak,  at  first  in  a  weak,  and  afterwards  in  a  stronger 
voioe.  Vocalisation  once  effected,  the  patient  is  often  able  to  continue 
to  speak.  Laryngoscopio  examination  during  the  compression  shows 
that  the  manipulation  approximates  the  arytanoid  cartilages  and  the 
vocal  cords,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  them  tense.  The  treatment 
of  hysterical  aphonia  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  that  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  $paam  the  most  important  thing  ib  the 
removal  of  the  condition  on  which  it  depends,  by  the  treatment  of  any 
local  laryngeal  irritation  and  of  any  diathetic  state  which  exalts  the 
irritability  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Bromide  of  potassium  or 
•  ammonium  at  once  lessens  the  irritability,  and  cocaine  applied  as  a 
spray  has  a  like  action,  but  these  are  in  most  instances  palliative  only. 
Useful  as  they  are  in  removing  spasm  for  a  time,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  strengthen  the  nerve-oentres  by  tonics  in  order  to  prevent  a  recur- 
xenoe.  The  spasm  is  usually  removed  for  a  time  by  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform,  and  often  by  nitrite  of  amyl.  Ten-grain  doses  of  chloral 
have  been  recommended  by  Johnson  as  a  substitute  for  chloroform, 
but  chloral  is,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  bromide.  Spasm  due  to  local 
laryngeal  irritation  is  often  relieved  by  a  necklet  of  ice ;  a  long  narrow 
tube  is  made  with  gutta-percha  tissue,  the  edges  being  stuck  together 
by  means  of  chloroform,  and  this  is  filled  with  small  pieces  of  ice  and 
placed  round  the  neck. 


SPINAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE. 
(bxtbbnax  past.) 

Of  the  two  parts  of  which  the  spinal  accessory  neiTe  consists,  the 

**  accessory  "  part  (which  arises  from  the  medulla   oblongata,  and, 

joining  the  pneumogastric,  supplies  the  laryngeal  muscles)  has  been 

already  described.    The  **  spinal "  portion,  as  it  is  termed  from  its 

*  '  American  Journal  of  Med.  Science/  April,  1870,  p.  805. 
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origin,  or^'  external  portion/'  as  it  is  sometimes  called  from  its  distri- 
butiou,  is  virtnallj  a  series  of  fibres  of  the  motor  cervical  nerves, 
that  baye  the  unusnal  course  of  ascending  to  the  cranial  cavity  and 
leaving  it  again  with  one  of  the  cranial  nerves  to  be  distribated  to 
the  cervical  mnscles.  The  root-fibres  arise  from  the  middle  of  the 
lateral  column  of  the  cord,  but  the  fibres  pass  through  this,  and 
spring  from  the  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  comu,  just  as  do  the  ante* 
rior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves.  Ajb  the  fibres  have  the  same  origin 
as  the  motor  cervical  nerves,  so  they  have  the  same  distribution — ^to 
two  cervical  muscles,  the  stemo-ma^ix>id  and  trapezius,  which  are  sup- 
plied in  part  by  this  nerve  and  in  part  by  the  cervical  nerves.  The 
nerve  usually  perforates  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  supplies  this  muscle 
almost  entirely,  the  other  nerves  to  it  being  unimportant  branches 
from  the  second  and  third  cervical  pairs.  The  fibres  can  be  traced 
almost  down  to  the  lower  border  of  the  trapezius,  but  this  muscle 
receives  a  larger  supply  from  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  nerves. 
Only  paralysis  of  the  nerve  is  here  described.  The  muscles  supplied 
by  it  are  frequently  the  seat  of  spasm,  which  produces  the  condition 
known  as  **  torticollis/'  But  the  spasm  often  passes  beyond  the 
distribution  of  this  nerve,  and  is  therefore  more  conveniently  con* 
sidered,  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  spasm,  at  a  later  page. 

Cattbbb. — The  nuclear  grey  matter  from  which  the  nerve  arises  may 
participate  in  central  degeneration,  causing  wasting  in  these  mnscles, 
associated  with  more  extensive  muscular  atrophy  (see  vol.  i,  p.  483).  * 
The  nerve  may  be  damaged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foramen 
magnum  by  local  meningitis  and  compression,  and  both  nerves  may  be 
thus  affected.  At  the  side  of  the  medulla,  moreover,  the  external  part 
may  .suffer  with  the  hypoglossal,  and  with  the  fibres  for  the  laiynx. 
Outside  the  skull  it  may  be  damaged  by  wounds,  by  deep-seated 
tumours,  by  caries  of  the  higher  cervical  vertebne,  and  by  abscesses 
springing  from  the  cervical  glands,  and  sometimes,  although  raxely, 
by  rheumatic  neuritis. 

Symptoms. — ^The  effect  of  disease  of  the  nerve  is  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  it.  If  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  diseased,  the 
stemo-mastoid  suffers  much  more  than  the  trapezius,  and  the  latter 
chiefly  in  its  higher  parts.  Wasting  almost  always  accompanies  the 
loss  of  power.  The  paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid  is  jshown  by  an 
absence  of  the  normal  prominence  of  the  muscle  in  movements  of  the 
head,  and  by  defective  power  of  rotation  of  the  head  to  the  side  oppo- 
site  to  the  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  one  stemo-mastoid  does  not  cause 
any  deviation  of  the  head  when  at  rest,  but  such  deviation  may  arise 
from  secondary  contraction  of  the  unopposed  muscle  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure  paralytic  torticollis. 

The  only  part  of  the  trapezius  that  is  completely  paralysed  by 
disease  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  the  highest  portion,  which 
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descends  from  tbe  occipital  bone  to  the  acromion.  Instead  of  the 
nearly  straight  contour  which  this  mnsde  gives  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  neck  in  the  normal  condition,  the  neck  presents  a  conoaye  curve, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  is  brought  out  strongly  by  a 
deep  inspiration,  the  action  in  which  this  muscle  is  chiefly  employed. 
The  weakening  of  the  second  part  of  the  trapezius  allows  tbe  shoulder 
to  fall  a  little ;  the  scapula  recedes  from  the  spine,  and  is  rotated,  the 
lower  angle  inwards,  in  consequence  of  the  unopposed  action  of  the 
rhomboids  and  the  levator  anguli  scapuks.  Elevation  of  the  arm  is 
also  impaired,  because  the  deltoid  has  lost  some  of  the  support  from 
which  it  acts.  But  the  middle  part  of  the  trapezius  is  never  com- 
pletely paralysed  from  disease  limited  to  the  accessor/  nerve,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  innervation  from  the  spinal  nerres. 

In  bilateral  paralysis  of  these  muscles  the  power  of  supporting  the 
head  in  the  upright  posture  is  impaired.  If  both  stemo-mastoids  are 
affected,  the  head  tends  to  fall  backwards ;  if  both  trapezii,  it  readily 
sinks  forwards,  so  that  the  chin  rests  on  the  sternum.  Such  defective 
power  of  support  of  the  head  is  not  uncommon  in  children  in  conse- 
quence of  chronic  meningitis  about  the  foramen  magnum,  damaging 
both  spinal  accessory  nerves ;  and  it  is  conspicuous  in  many  cases  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophj  (vol.  i,  fig.  186).  In  recent  cases  of 
injury  to  the  nerve  the  muscles  present  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
nerve  degeneration.  In  central  disease  the  reaction  varies,  as  it  does 
elsewhere  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

The  distribution  of  the  symptoms  differs  according  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  When  this  is  in  the  central  grey  matter  other  muscles 
are  always  involved,  and  the  distribution  of  the  paralysis  in  the  region 
of  the  spinal  accessory  varies  much.  As  a  rule,  the  highest  part  of 
the  trapezius  suffers*  later  than  the  rest  of  the  muscle,  and  for  this 
reason  Duchenne  called  it  the  nIHmum  moriens.  But  this  rule  is  not 
invariable;  I  have  known  this  part  to  be  the  first  to  suffer.  In 
disease  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  all  parts  are  involved.  Not  infre- 
quently the  nerve  is  damaged,  by  local  disease  or  injury,  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  then  this  muscle  escapes, 
and  the  trapezius  alone  suffers.  When  the  lesion  involves  the  intra- 
cranial part  of  the  nerve,  it  is  common  for  the  internal  or  accessory 
portion  to  be  likewise  affected,  and  there  is  then  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cord  on  the  same  side.  If  the  lesion  is  within  the  skull  the  hypo- 
glossal is  frequently  damaged  also,  and  sometimes  the  palate. 

Tbisatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  external  part  of  the 
spinal  accessory  is,  first,  that  of  the  morbid  process  by  which  it  has 
been  damaged ;  and  secondly,  the  stimulation  of  the  paralysed  muscles 
by  electricity  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving  their 
nutrition  during  the  recovery  of  the  nerve.  The  form  must  be  ,used 
to  which  the  muscles  most  readily  respond. 
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HYPOGLOSSAL  NERVE. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  for  the  tongue,  for  the 
depressors  of  the  hjoid  bone,  and  for  some  of  the  elevators  (bjo- 
glossns  and  genio-hyoid)  ;  it  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  beside 
the  olivary  body.  Its  origin  has  been  already  described  (p.  44).  The 
fibres  within  the  skull  are  close  to  those  of  the  spinal  accessory  and 
pneumogastric,  a  relation  that  is  resumed  for  a  short  distance  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  after  the  passage  of  the  nerve  through  a 
separate  foramen  in  the  occipital  bone.  The  nerve,  however,  soon 
leaves  its  deep  position  to  course  forward  to  its  distribution.  Its  most 
important  connection  is  with  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  and  with  the  loop  joining  the  first  two  cervical  nerves,  from 
which,  and  not  from  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  the  fibres  are  apparently 
derived  which  supply  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  (Horsley  and 
Beevor). 

PARALTSIi. 

Causes. — (1)  Kuclear  disease  which  is  usually  degeneration,  rarely 
sudden  softening  from  vascular  occlusion,  or  an  acute  process  from 
inflammation.  It  forms  part  of  bulbar  paralysis,  acute  and  chronic, 
and  has  occurred  in  rare  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy.  The  affection  is 
almost  always  bilateral,  the  two  nuclei  being  so  near  together  that 
even  an  acute  lesion  scarcely  ever  affects  one  only,  although  this  has 
been  observed  when  the  onset  was  sudden,*  and  very  rarely  in  chronic 
degeneration,  as  in  tabest  and  general  paralysis.  The  lips  and 
other  parts  almost  always  suffer  as  well.  (2)  Supra-nuclear  disease, 
involving  the  motor  tract  anywhere  between  the  medulla  and  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  or  the  root  of  the 
third  f rental, t  and  of  any  nature,  may  paralyse  the  tongue  on  the 
opposite  side.  (8)  Infra>nuclear  disease:  (a)  within  the  medulla, 
the  root-fibres  are  occasionally  damaged  by  softening  or  by  a  tumour, 
usually  in  association  with  the  contiguous  motor  tract  of  the  oppo8i^.e 
limbs;  (h)  outside  the  pons,  the  fibres  of  origin  are  damaged  by 
meningitis,  simple  or  syphilitic,§  and  by  growths.  In  thickening  (»f 
the  bones  of  the  skull  the  nerve  may  be  compressed  within  its  foramen. 
In  its  course  outside  the  skull  the  nerve  is  occasionally  damaged  by 
deep-seated  tumours,  by  local  cellulitis,  by  mischief  communicated 

•  Hirt,  'BerL  kl.  Wochenechr.,'  1885,  No.  26, 

f  Raymond  and  Artaud,  *  Arch,  de  Pbys.,'  No.  8,  1884.  The  degeneration  was 
proved  post  mortem.  Many  similar  instances  of  tabetic  palsy  have  been  since 
obaerved. 

X  Beneath  which  a  small  focns  of  softening  has  afPected  the  tongue  only  (Sdinger, 
•Bent.  med.  Wocbenschr./  1886). 

§  A  good  example  of  damage  by  chronic  meningitis  it  recorded  by  Hayem  and 
Giraudeau  (*  Kev.  de  Med./  March,  1883). 
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from  caries  of  the  highest  cervical  TertebrsB,  or  is  injured  by 
penetrating  wounds.  In  this  position  the  spinal  accessory  often 
suffers  with  it,  and  paralysis  of  the  palate,  occasionally  of  the  vocal 
cord,  results,  with  or  without  some  wasting  in  the  trapezius  and 
stemo-mastoid.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  rarely  the  seat  of  isolated 
neuritis.*  Hemiatrophy  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  associated  with 
*  that  of  the  face  (q.  v.),  but  is  pro- 
bably independent  of  the  hypoglossal 
nenre. 

Stmptoics. — ^The  effects  of  disease 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  are  motor 
only;  no  loss  of  sensation  results. 
In  paralysis  of  one  hypoglossal  nerve 
the  tongue  at  rest  is  in  its  normal 
position  in  the  mouth,  but  its  root  is 
higher  on  the  paralysed  than  on  the 
nnparalysed  side,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  the  tonic  contraction  of 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  hyo-glosstis» 
Within  the  month  the  movement  is 
deficient  towards  the  paralysed  side. 
When  protruded  (Fig.  112),  how- 
ever, the  tongue  deviates  towards  the  _,  ,  „ 
.fleeted,  andfrom  the  unaffected  side,  ^1:/ShT^'S?''o?tS:'to:SSn1 
because,  in  protrusion,  the  tongue  is  to  disease  of  the  hypoglottal  nenre. 
pushed  out  by  the  fibres  of  the  genio- 

glossus  and  is  pushed  towards  the  weaker  side.  The  point  of  the 
tongue  is  often  curved  towards  the  affected  half.  In  complete 
bilateral  paralysis  the  tongue  lies  motionless  within  the  mouth,  and 
cannot  be  protruded.  Articulation  is  always  impaired  in  bilateral 
paralysis,  but  one-sided  palsy,  even  considerable,  interferes  very  little 
with  speech,  chewing,  or  swallowing.  Mastication  is  hindered  because 
the  tongue  fails  to  keep  the  food  between  the  teeth,  and  the  loss  of 
the  propelling  power  of  the  tongue  may  make  it  difficult  for  the 
patient  to  get  the  food  into  the  throat.  The  nutrition  of  the  tongue 
varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease :  when  above  the  nucleus, 
wasting  is  absent  or  insignificant;  but  when  the  nucleus  or  nerve- 
fibres  are  diseased,  the  tongue  wastes  and  shrinks.  The  wasting  is  of 
the  muscular  tissue ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  con- 
spicuous irregular  folds,  prominent  rugse  with  deep  furrows  between 
them.  Sensation  is  not  impaired,  nor  is  taste  except  in  slight  degree 
in  consequence  of  inability  to  move  sapid  substances  about  in  the 
mouth. 

*  A  case  of  isolated  aflTection  of  this  nerre  in  a  lad  aged  thirteen,  possibly  » 
rheomatio  nearitia»  has  been  recorded  by  £rb  ('  Dent.  Arch.  f.  kL  Med.,'  xxsfi^ 
p.  266). 
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DzA.oiro8i8.— The  position  of  the  lesion  is  indicated  by  the  assooia- 
tionB  of  the  paralysis.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  motor  tract  aboTe  the 
nacleoB  (pons,  eras,  or  hemisphere),  there  is  almost  always  hemiplegic 
wealniess  on  the  side  of  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  In  disease  of 
the  nucleus  the  paralysis  is  commonly  bilateral,  is  associated  with 
paralysis  of  the  lips  and  throat,  and  there  is  usually  wasting.  Disease 
of  the  fibres  of  origin  within  the  medulla  is  associated  with  paralysia 
of  the  opposite  limbs,  so  that  the  tongue  deviates  from  the  paralysed 
side.  When  the  disease  is  at  the  surface  of  the  medulla  the  paralysis 
is  commonly  unilateral,  and  is  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  cor- 
responding half  of  the  palate  and  vocal  cord ;  and  this  is  also  true 
when  the  disease  is  outside  the  skull,  although  the  associated  palsy  is 
often  incomplete  and  irregular  (see  p.  2S5).  There  are  commonly 
other  indications  of  a  morbid  process  in  this  situation.  In  disease 
of  the  fibres  of  origin  within  or  outside  the  medulla  there  is  com- 
monly wasting.  The  diagnosis  of  the  pathological  cause  of  the 
paralysis  rests  on  the  course  of  the  aflfection^  and  on  the  presence  ol 
any  causal  and  associated  condition. 

Pboonosxs. — ^This  is  usually  unfayorable^  on  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  which  damages  tiie  nerre  or  centra  Eren  in 
syphilitic  cases  recovery  is  often  incomplete. 

Tbsatxbnt. — The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
is  that  of  the  causal  disease.  Tonics,  counter-irritation,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  mercury,  with  occasionally  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  tongue,  are  the  most  important  remedies  to  be  employed 
according  to  the  etiological  indication.  The  most  convenient  method 
of  applying  electricity  is  by  means  of  a  tongue  depressor  in  a  wooden 
handle,  the  blade  being  insulated  by  a  coating  of  sealing-wax  where  it 
oomea  in  contact  with  the  lips. 


Spasm  gw  thb  Tonovib. 

The  tongue  participates  in  certain  forms  of  general  spasm,  such  as 
those  of  epilepsy  and  chorea.  The  tongue-biting  in  epileptic  attacks 
is  due  to  the  organ  being  jerked  between  the  teeth  by  the  genio-glossus, 
when  the  jaws  are  brought  together  by  the  spasm  in  the  masseters. 
Spasm  occurs  also  in  somo  forms  of  stuttering.  A  peculiar  affection, 
allied  to  stuttering,  in  wh'ch  an  attempt  to  speak  brought  on  spasm 
in  the  tongue  and  muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  was  described 
by  Fleury*  under  the  name  "  aphthongia."  It  is  especially  excited  by 
emotion,  and  has  been  compared  to  writers*  cramo. 

•  Fleory, '  Gaz.  hebd.,'  1863,  No.  16.  The  case  (in  a  man)  wm  oomplica^^d  by 
conToldoni  and  other  indications  of  cerebral  disturbance.  It  is  possible  that  the 
B^mptomt  were  of  functional  origin,  as  similar  spasm  certainly  was  in  cases  (of 
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The  tongue  is  a  not  infrequent  seat  of  spasm  in  hjBteria,  in  which 
protrnsion  may  occur  during  paroxysmal  conTnlsive^attacks,  or  raxely 
iritbont  spasm  elsewhere.  More  frequent  in  this  disease  is  spasmodio 
deviation  of  the  tongue  when  it  is  put  out.  I  have  seen  this  as  an 
isolated  symptom  in  a  child,  continuing  for  some  weeks,  and  also  in 
association  with  some  forms  of  hysterical  spasm  about  the  face.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  hysterical  ptosis,  shown  in  Fig.  102,  the  tongue  deviated 
to  the  left  on  protrusion,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  affeo- 
tion  of  the  eyelids  lasted.  In  another  case,  in  a  young  woman,  similar 
deviation  to  the  left  was  associated  with  persistent  tonic  spasm,  by 
which  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  lower  lip  were  drawn  down« 
wards  and  outward.  It  is  probable  that  some  other  cases  of  spasm 
of  the  tongue,  recorded  as  idiopathic,  were  due  to  the  same  disease. 
A  girl,*  aged  nine,  suffered  for  some  months  from  attacks,  recurring 
every  ten  minutes,  and  sometimes  during  sleep,  in  which  the  tongue 
was  protruded  in  tonio  spasm,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  attack  the 
tip  was  turned  upwards ;  if  the  mouth  was  shut  at  the  time,  the 
tongue  was  firmly  pressed  against  the  teeth.  Her  own  explanation 
was  that  she  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  protrude  the  tongue.  A 
young  man,  during  two  years,  had  from  fifteen  to  thirty  attacks  daily 
of  cramp-like  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  with  pain  in  the 
muscles  connecting  it  with  the  hyoid  bone.f  In  another  instance  of 
a  girl  suffering  from  peculiar  hallucinations,  whenever  the  tongue 
was  protruded  it  presented  very  rapid  movements  of  protrusion  auJ 
retraction.}  An  allied  condition  probably  caused  clonic  spasm  (also 
in  the  stylo-  and  genio-hyoid)  which  existed  during  puerperal  melan- 
cholia. § 

Spasm  in  the  tongue  seems  to  be  sometimes  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  In  one  instance,  it  existed  during  each  paroxysm  of 
neuralgia  in  the  lingual  nerve.  ||  In  another  case,  dental  caries  with 
ulceration  of  the  gums  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  attacks  of  spasm,  in 
which  the  tongue  was  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  wood,  and  was  curved  up- 
wards, with  the  tip  toward  the  palate.  The  spasm  afterwards  spread 
to  the  face,  neck,  and  arm,  and  ceased  on  the  removal  of  the  teeth.^ 

Paroxysmal  clonic  spasm  in  the  tongue  has  been  occasionally  met 
with,  especially  as  a  functional  affection,  as  which  it  may  accompanj 
similar  spasm  in  the  face,  or  may  occur  alone.  Constant  clonic  spasm 
on  one  side,  involving  also  the  stylo-glossus  and  genio-glossus,  coin- 
cided with  puerperal  melancholia,  and  ceased  with  it,  in  one  recorded 

children)  recorded  by  Panthel  ('Deut.  Elinik.,'  185fi)  and  VaUin.  (*Gm.  Hebd/^ 
1865.  No.  17). 
•  Dochmann,  *Ber1.  kl.  Wochenich.,'  1883,  No.  L 
t  Pergonal!,  'Acad,  di  Med.  di  Torino/  liil,  1891. 
t  £rb,  <  Krank.  der  Periph.  Nerv.,'  2  Aufl.,  1876.  p.  2ML 
§  Sepelli,  •  Riv.  Sper.,'  1886. 
II  Romberg, « Lehrbuch,'  8  Aaf.,  1857,  p.  888. 
1"  MiUhell,  'Meds-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  iv,  p.  76. 
VOL.  II.  20 
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case.*  More  frequently  the  spasm  has  been  paroxysmal,  and  bab 
accompanied  facial  spasm  (g.  v.).  A  man,  aged  thirty-three,  was 
liable  to  attacks  Of  protrusion  of  tbe  tongue,  which  was  pushed  out 
forty  or  fifty  times  a  minute.  Each  attack  was  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  peculiar  sensations  in  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  and 
adjacent  gums.  The  spasm  seemed  to  be  greatest  in  the  left  half  of 
the  tongue,  and  it  spread  to  the  left  side  of  the  face,  where  there 
was  slight  loss  of  power.  Mastication  excited  the  spasm ;  speaking 
did  not.  Bemak,  who  recorded  the  oase,t  thought  the  spasm  was 
probably  of  cortical  origin,  and  the  contiguity  of  the  facial  and 
lingual  centres  gives  support  to  the  opinion.  The  attacks  ceased 
under  iodide  of  potassium  and  electrical  treatment.  Somewhat 
similar  paroxysms  of  clonic  spasm  were  limited  to  the  tongue  in  a  case 
described  by  Berger.^  A  sense  of  tension  in  the  organ  preceded 
eacb  attack,  which  lasted  one  or  two  minutes.  The  attacks  occurred 
during  sleep  as  well  as  by  day,  and  continued  during  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  twenty-eight ;  she  was  ansBmio, 
and  recovered  when  treated  with  iron  and  change  of  air.  In  another 
case  a  man,  aged  forty,  had  suffered  for  two  years  from  attacks  in 
which  the  tongue  was  pushed  out  and  drawn  back  more  deliberately. 
The  intervals  between  the  attacks  varied  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
week8.§ 

It  seems  clear,  from  these  meagre  facts,  that  spasm  in  the  tongue  is 
generally  paroxysmal,  and  dependent  on  functional  states  of  the 
nervous  system  that  axe  removable  by  tonic  treatment.  It  thus 
differs  essentially  from  spasm  in  the  face  and  neck. 

Lingual  DyiSBsthesia  is  also  met  with,  sometimes  as  an  obstinate  and 
obtrusive  malady,  giving  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  patient  has 
organic  disease  of  the  organ,  especially  cancer.  But  the  symptom  is 
allied  to  neuralgia^  in  connection  with  which  it  is  described. 


Pabaltsis  ov  thb  Palats. 


The  movement  of  the  palate  that  is  of  chief  medical  importance  is 
its  elevation,  which  is  beist  seen  when  the  patient  utters  a  long  *' Ah  ;*' 
the  base  of  the  palate  is  then  drawn  up,  so  that  a  depression  is  formed 
im  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  half  of  the  palate.  It  is  probable 
that  this  movement  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  levators,  each  of  which 
spreads  out  towards  the  middle  line,  and  there  blends  with  its  fellow. 
Ji  this  movement  is  lost  on  one  side,  when  the  patient  utters  the  sound 
the  middle  of  the  soft  palate  is  drawn  a  little  towards  the  unaffected 
.side»  and  a  depression  is  formed  on  this  side  of  the  middle  line^ 

•  Sepelli.  *  Riv.  Spcr.  di  Fren^'  1886. 
t  'Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr./  1883,  No.  t4 
t  '  Nenr.  CentralbL,'  1882,  p.  49. 
I  Ibid. 
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instead  of  in  fhe  middle  line  itsell  The  difference  between  the  height 
of  the  edge  of  the  palate  on  each  side,  at  rest,  is  of  little  significance, 
Binoe  a  difference  is  Texy  common  in  health ;  loss  of  action  of  one  side  of 
the  azjgos  uvnloB  is  also  seldom  to  be  recognised  in  cases  of  nnqnes- 
tionable  paralysis  of  the  palate.  In  bilateral  palsj,  howeyer,  the 
palate  hangs  lower  than  normal,  and  the  avnla  is  long  and  flaccid* 
The  effect  of  palsy  of  the  palate  is  to  permit  the  regurgitation  of 
liquids  from  the  throat  into  the  nose,  and  to  interfere  with  speech  by 
causing  a  persistent  nasal  resonance,  and  by  preventing  the  compres- 
sion of  air  necessary  for  the  articulation  of  the  explosiye  labial  con- 
sonants. Paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  palate  does  not  usually  cause 
symptoms,  and  is  only  discovered  by  an  examination  of  the  throat. 

The  origin  of  the  nerve  supply  to  the  palate  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure  questions  connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
The  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulss  are  said  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Vidian  nerve,  and  the  tensor  palati  from  the  otic  ganglion  of  the 
fifth.  The  fibres  from  the  Vidian  are  commonly  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  facial  nerve,  but  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  opinion.  It  is  certain  that  the  movement  of  the 
palate  just  described,  of  which  the  one  sided  loss  is  the  most  definite 
and  frequent,  is  innervated  from  one  of  the  nerves  that  arise  from  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Whenever  disease  at  the  surface  of  the  medulla 
damages  the  hypoglossal  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  so  as  to  paralyse 
the  tongue  and  vocal  cord  on  the  same  side,  it  will  almost  always  be 
found  that  this  movement  of  the  palate  is  lost.*  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  it  depends  on  one  of  these  nerves,  as  was  pointed  out,  from 
experimental  results,  by  John  Beid  in  1888,  by  Bischoff  in  1842,  and 
afterwards  by  Stilling,  Wagner,  Bernard,  and  others.t  That  the 
innervation  is  really  from  the  spinal  accessory  has  been  conclusively 
proved  by  Beevor  and  Horsley,  who  found  that  the  palato  remained 
still  when  the  facial  or  glosso-pharyngeal  was  stimulated  within  the 
skull,  but  moved  when  the  spinal  accessory  was  stimulated.^  Fibres 
from  this  nerve  may  pass  to  the  palate  by  the  branch  that  the  pnen- 
mogastric  gives  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  In  some  cases  of  this 
paralysis  the  external  muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory  are 
wasted.  The  same  combination  of  palsy  of  tongue,  palate,  and  larynx 
occurs  also  from  disease  within  the  medulla,  damaging  the  bulbar 
nuclei,  and  is  considered  in  another  section.  The  causation  and  treat- 
ment of  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  palate  are  the  same  as  of  disease 
of  the  tongue,  already  described. 

•  The  freqaoDcy  of  thii  faet  was  first  pointed  ontby  Hnghllngi  Jackwm  (' London 
Hosp.  Rep.,'  vol.  i,  1864). 

t  See  an  inatnietiTe  paper  by  W.  A.  Tamer,  «  Joomal  of  Anat.  and  Phya.,*  1889. 

t  *  Proe.  Royal  Society/  That  the  spinal  aeoeatory  ii  the  nerve  for  this  moycment 
of  the  palate  was  suggested  by  S.  Mackenzie  ('British Med.  Jonnia],'  March  MU 
1888),  and  also  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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LOCALISATION  OF  CEREBRAL  DISEASE. 

(BBLATIOir  OV  LOOJLLZTT  TO  8TMPTOKS.) 

The  obief  facts  regarding  the  relation  of  symptoms  to  locality  of 
lesion  have  been  already  ihcidently  described  in  the  account  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  of  the  symptoms  themselyes.  Reference 
must  be  made  to  this  when  tbe  object  is  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  a  lesion  from  the  symptoms  it  produces.  It  is  convenient,  however, 
to  recapitulate  the  various  effects,  regarded  from  tbe  side  of  locality^ 
that  are  caused  by  disease  in  tiie  several  parts  of  the  brain,  so  far  as 
these  are  known,  and  are  of  importance  in  diagnosis.  Tbe  variationt 
that  depend  upon  tbe  nature  of  tbe  lesion  will  be  described  in  tbe 
account  of  tbe  special  diseases.  The  chief  precautions  that  have  to  be 
observed  in  drawing  conclusions  from  observed  facts  have  been  men- 
tioned on  p.  15.*  It  should  be  remembered  that  tbe  symptoms^ 
and  their  combination  constitute  tbe  evidence  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  Tbe  mode  of  onset  and  course  indicate  its  nature,  which 
is  only  of  localising  significance  in  so  &r  ai  some  lesions  axe  more 
common  than  others  in  certain  parta. 

Obbbbiial  Cobtsx. — ^It  is  convenient  to  consider  ieriatim  ih6 
several  r'^^ons  into  which  the  cortex  is  commonly  divided,  beginning 
with  that  in  which  disease  most  frequently  causes  conspicuous 
symptoms. 

Central  Begunh  «•  «•  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal,  anterior 
two  thirds  of  superior  parietal  lobule,  and  paracentral  lobule  on  tbe 
inner  surface.  Destruction  causes  hemiplegia  on  tbe  opposite  side, 
permanent,  with  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract, 
and  rigidity  of  the  limbs ;  a  partial  lesion  affects  face,  arm,  or  leg, 
according  to  its  position  (see  p.  80).  Partial  lesions  are  very  common^ 
first,  on  account  of  tbe  wide  extent  of  the  central  region  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  region  is  supplied  by  different  arterial  branches,  and  soften- 
ing from  their  occlusion  is  frequent.  Partial  palsy,  **  monoplegia,"  is 
far  more  common  from  disease  of  the  cortex  than  from  disease  more 
deeply  seated ;  hence  it  always  suggests  a  cortical  lesion,  but  does  not 
prot^d  it,  because  it  may  be  due  to  a  deeper  lesion.  The  leg  is  probably 
affected  alone  only  in  disease  of  tbe  medial  cortex   (paracentral 

^  Tbe  most  important  writingt  on  the  lubject  of  cerebral  localitationi  are  by  Notb- 
nagel,  in  bit  admirable  and  exbauitive  '  Topiscbe  Diagpioatik  der  Qebimkr.,'  1879 
Perrier, '  Qulstonian  Lectures  on  Localisation  of  Cerebral  Disease,'  London,  2nd  ed. ; 
Charcot  and  Pitres,  '  Revue  de  Mdd^'  1877, 1878, 1879,  and  1883,  and  Alien  Starr, 
numerons  collections  of  facts  published  chiefly  in  tbe  'Amer.  Jooin.  of  Med. 
Sdenoe' since  1884. 
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lobule),  or  when  disease  of  tlie  outer  surface  is  close  to  the  Ion- 
git  udinal  fissure.  Disease  between  the  IoI^itudinal  fissure  and  the 
level  of  the  lower  frontal  sulcus,  paralyses  the  arm,*  which  is  affected 
alone  if  the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  middle  third  of  the  oonyQlutions 
(Fig.  118) .  Probablj  disease  at  the  junction  of  the  ascending  frontal 
and  highest  frontal  paralyses  the  foot  more  than  the  rest  of  the  leg.. 
And  a  lesion  in  the  highest  part  of  the  arm-region  affects  the  shoulder 
more  than  the  arm.  In  drawing  couclusions  from  the  preponderant 
palsy  of  the  extremity  of  either  limb,  great  care  is  necessary,  because 
this  partis  less  represented  in  the  other  hemisphere  than  are  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  limlis,  and  the  latter  reoover  some 
power  by  compensation  (see  p.  80).  Disease  of  the  ascending 
frontal,  opposite  the  upper  half  of  the  inferior  frontal,  causes  paralysis 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  except  the  lips,  which  suffer,  with  the 
tongue,  in  disease  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  (Fig. 
114).  But  the  bilateral  representation  of  the  lips  renders  the  effect 
of  one-sided  disease  inconspicuous.  Disease  in  the  same  region 
sometimes  causes  transient  weakness  of  the  opposite  masseter ;  that  of. 
the  lowest  part,  in  front,  paralyses  the  opposite  vocal  cord  (see  p.  14). 
On  the  whole,  the  paralysing  effects  of  limited  lesions  of  the  central 
r^ion  correspond  very  closely  in  different  cases.  Apparent  excep- 
tions are  sometimes  due  to  the  depth  to  which  the  disease  penetrates. 
Lesions  are  seldom  confined  to  the  grey  substance,  and  if  they  extend 
deeply  into  the  white  substance  they  may  interrupt  the  fibres  from 
another  region  of  the  cortex  that  ia  not  diseased. 


Fia.  114. 


Fio.  113. — Position  of  a  tanurar  in  the,  middle  of  the  central  convolu- 
tion which  oansed  eonvolsions  he(i;-inniii.r  in  the  left  arm,  and  afterwards 
paralysis  of  the  arm  without  implication  of  leg  or  face.  (Muller,  *  Trans, 
Int.  Med.  Congress'  London,  188  L.) 

Fio.  114. — [Position  of  a  small  hemorrhagre  which  caused  paralysis  of 
the  tongae  and  lower  part  of  the  face.  (Ballet,  'Prog.  Med./  1880, 
p.  762.) 

Irritating  disease  in  the  central  cortex,  and  also  stationary  partial 
lesions  cause  convulsion,  which  begins  locallj  in  the  leg,  arm,  or  face, 
as  the  disease  is  in  or  near  the  region  destruction  of  which  causes 
palsj  of  the  part.    Thus  disease  of  the  middle  third  of  the  central 

^  Tet  the  arm  has  been  paralysed  by  a  lesion  only  a  few  millimetres  from  tha 
longitudinal  fissureii 
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convolutions  often  causes  convulsions  beginning  in  the  band. 
According  to  its  degree,  the  resulting  convulsion  maj  be  confined  to 
the  part  whose  centre  is  irritated,  or  may  spread  through  the  whole 
side,  or  may  be  bilateral ;  the  second  side  being  affected  after  the 
first  (see  p.  90).  This  local  commencement  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  convulsions  from  cortical  disease.  Earely  a  lesion  elsewhere,  either 
an  acute  lesion  or  chronic  irritating  disease,  such  as  tumour,  causes 
such  convulsions.  But  a  stationary  legion,  of  acute  onset,  never  causes 
recurring  convulsions  unless  it  is  in  the  cortex.  Hence  initial  con- 
vulsions of  this  character  suggest  cortical  disease,  but  recurring 
convulsions  from  a  stationary  lesion  in  adult  life  prove  it.  They  may 
follow  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule  in  childhood.  Such  convulsions 
are  thus  of  great  general  significance,  but  the  indication  they  afford 
as  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease  is  not  always  precise ;  it  is  less 
precise  than  is  paralysis,  because  cortical  disease  causing  local  palsy 
must  involve  the  centre  concerned,  but  such  disease  causing  local 
convulsion  may  be -only  near  the  centre.  The  convulsion  may  begin 
by  a  sensation  or  by  spasm,  the  significant  indication  is  the  part  in 
which  the  discharge  commences,  irrespective  of  its  nature.  Thus,  if 
the  fit  begins  with  tingling  in  the  foot,  and  the  sensation  seems  to 
pass  up  the  leg  and  side,  and  down  the  arm,  and  then  the  hand  begins 
to  twitch  in  spasm,  the  phenomena  indicate  disease  in  or  near  the  leg 
centre,  as  certainly  as  if  it  began  by  motor  spasm.  Further,  certain 
centres  seem  to  be  more  readily  dischaiged  than  others,  and  on 
influence  that  exalts  irritability  in  a  considerable  area  may  be  first 
manifested  in  these  centres,  not  because  the  morbid  state  is  greater 
in  them  than  elsewhere,  but  because  they  respond  to  it  more  readily. 
The  centre  that  influences  the  movement  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  one 
side,  is  apparently  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  cortical  motor  centres. 
The  flts  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  commonly  begin  by  this  movement ; 
hence  such  commencement  of  a  convulsion  due  to  organic  disease  it 
of  little  localising  significance.  Persistent  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  is 
■eldom  met  with  from  cortical  lesions,  but  a  few  instances  are  on 
record.  Clonic  spasm  in  the  face  resulted  from  the  small  lesion 
shown  in  Fig.  107.  A  lesion  beneath  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending 
frontal  caused  trismus  during  the  two  days  the  patient  lived,*  and 
convulsive  spasm  in  the  shoulder  muscles  was  due  to  a  tumour  at  the 
root  of  the  second  frontal.f 

Besides  the  motor  palsy,  disease  of  the  central  cortex  often  causes 
loss  of  the  sense  of  posture  in  the  part  paralysed,  but  as  this  loss  also 
occurs  in  disease  of  the  motor  path  in  the  internal  capsule  its 
diagnostic  significance  is  not  great.  Cutaneous  sensibility  may  also 
be  impaired  by  disease  of  the  central  region,  and  the  sensory  paralysis 
corresponds  in  seat  to  the  motor  palsy,  but  it  is  always  very  much 
t^lighter  in  degree,  and  is  chiefiy  marked  at  the  extremity  of  the 

•  <  Revue  de  M^d./  Oet,  1882. 

t  Putnam, '  New  York  Med.  Assoc./  1891. 
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Fia.  115. — Extensive  softening  of  cortex  of 
left  prefrontal  lobe  which  caused  no  motor 
or  sensoiy  symptomi. 


dffected  limb.*  It  maj  be  absent,  and  homiansBstbesia  never  results 
from  disease  limited  to  this  part.  Tactile  sensibilitj  is  more 
impaired  than  is  sensibilitj  to  pain.  There  are  commonly  no  definite 
mental  symptoms. 

Prefrontal  Lohe. — ^A  lesion  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  upper 
frontal  convolution,  at  its  junction  with  the  ascending  frontal,  may  cause 
paralysis  of  the  foot,  or  convul* 
sion  beginning  in  the  foot ;  but 
with  this  exception  no  perma- 
nentmotor  paralysis  results  from 
disease  of  this  region,  even  when 
it  extends  up  to  the  ascending 
frontal.  The  extensive  lesion 
shown  in  IHg.  115  produced  no 
palsy.  If  the  movement  of  the 
head  and  eyes  to  one  side  is 
represented  in  this  region,  as  is 
suspected  from  the  results  ob- 
tained   by    experiments    upon 

animals,  the  loss  in  man  is  quickly  compensated  by  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, and  disappears.  Exceptions  are,  indeed,  sometimes  seen,  in 
which  hemiplegia  is  accompanied  by  prolonged  deviation  of  the  head 
and  eyes,  but  the  seat  of  disease  causing  this  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Unsteadiness  on  walking,  like  that  of  cerebellar  disease,  has  been 
described  as  frequent  in  prefrontal  growths.f  It  is  distinguished  by 
associated  hemiplegia,  and  the  local  headache  and  tenderness  on  percus* 
sion.t  Local  convulsions  are  sometimes  caused  bj  irritating  disease 
adjacent  to  the  ascending  frontal.  Disease  of  the  third  frontal,  on  tbe 
left  side,  impairs  voluntary  speech  in  the  manner  already  described 
(p.  114),  and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  disease  of  the  correspond* 
ing  region  on  the  right  side  in  left-handed  persons,  and  in  those  who 
have  recovered  speech  after  destruction  of  the  left  motor  speech 
region.  No  sensory  symptoms  are  caused  by  disease  in  the  pre- 
frontal lobe,  but  in  some  cases  considerable  mental  change  has  been 
observed,  various  in  character,  but  sufficiently  frequent  and  consider- 
able to  be  of  8ignificance.§    A  very  large  number  of  cases  are  on 

*  References  to  the  evidence  of  thie  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  functions 
of  the  cortex.  A  series  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  central  region  with  loss  of  sensa- 
tion is  recorded  by  Petrina, «  Frag.  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilk.,*  ii,  1887,  No.  6. 

t  Bruns,  '  Deut.  med.  Wochenscbr.,*  1892. 

X  The  experiments  of  Ferrier,  Mott,  and  Sch&rer  Bugi^est  that  the  centre  for 
movement  of  the  head  is  at  the  root  of  the  second  frontal,  and  that  for  the  eyes  in 
front  of  this ;  that  for  a  downward  and  lateral  movement  being  in  the  upper  and 
for  an  upward  and  lateral  moveiuent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  centre.  Extirpation 
of  the  opposite  centres  restrict  movements  (on  stimulation)  to  the  opposite  eye. 

§  A  familiar  instance  is  the  American  "  crowbar  case,"  in  which  a  crowbar  was 
driven  throngh  the  left  frontal  lobe,  from  the  eye  to  the  coronal  suture,  and  the 
patient  lived  for  thirteen  years,  with  only  a  childish  mental  state  and  epileptic  fits. 
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record  of  disease  and  injury  of  yai-ious  kinds  in  this  part,  in  which 
psjcbical  disturbance  was  the  only  symptom.  It  is  greatest  when 
both  frontal  lobes  are  diseased,  and  sometimes  passes  away  (by  com- 
pensation) when  the  lesion  is  unilateral. 

Parietal  Lobe. — The  symptoms  produced  by  disease  of  the  ascending 
parietal  and  the  superior  parietal  lobule  have  been  mentioned  already. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  latter,  adjacent  to  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure  has  been  found  diseased  when  no  motor  or  sensory  symptoms 
have  been  observed.  Ptosis,  on  the  opposite  side,  has  been  observed 
in  many  casei  of  disease  (see  p.  19)  of  the  lower  parietal  lobule. 
Disease  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  lobule  probably  causes 
"  crossed  amblyopia,"  and  on  the  left  side  interferes  with  the  visual 
perception  of  words,  and  may  apparently  cause  "  agraphia"  from  the 
loss  of  the  images  of  written  chamcters ;  if  bilateral,  it  perhaps  causes 
mind-blindness.  On  one  side  it  may  be  associated  with  hemianopia  from 
the  disease  passing  inwards  to  the  '*  optic  radiation."  Extensive  disease 
of  the  whole  parietal  lobe  seems  to  lessen  sensibility  in  the  trunk  and 
limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  Such  an  isolated  effect  has  not  been 
observed,  but  it  is  certain  that  disease  involving  the  parietal  as  well 
as  the  central  cortex  causes  .greater  sensory  loss  than  does  a  lesion 
that  is  confined  to  the  central  region. 

Occipital  Lobe. — Disease  of  the  apical  region,  and  especially  of  the 
cuneus,  causes  lateral  hemianopia,  and  a  partial  lesion  causes  loss  of 
part  of  the  half-field,  a  quadrantic  or  sectional  defect,  which,  when 
above,  indicates  a  lesion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cuneus,  when  below, 
in  the  lower  part.  Lesions  of  the  outer  part  of  the  apex  have  been 
associated  with  hemianopia,  but  the  readiness  with  which  the  fibres 
from  the  cuneus  may  be  reached  must  be  remembered.  A  lesion  of 
both  occipital  lobes  causes  complete  loss  of  sight,  and  is  the  probable 
cause  of  this  when  it  is  sudden  in  onset.*  The  loss  of  the  second  half- 
fields  may  be  transient,  due  to  inhibition  by  the  the  primary  lesion. 
As  a  sequel  to  apoplectic  coma»  it  is  mentioned  later  (p.  817). 
If  the  onset  is  deliberate  and  consciousness  retained,  the  primary  and 
permanent  hemianopia  may  precede  the  secondary  and  transient  loss.t 

Possibly  disease  of  the  anterior  part  of  this  lobe  causes  coloiu: 
hemianopia.  No  motor  or  other  sensory  symptoms  are  known  to  be 
produced  by  disease  elsewhere  in  this  lobe.  Conjugate  deviation  of 
the  eyes  occurs  from  the  side  of  the  disease,  sometimes  in  irritating 
lesions,  and  is  doubtless  a  reflex  subserved  by  the  fibres  that  pass 
forward  to  the  prefrontal  lobe. 

TemporO'Sjphenoidal  Lobe. — Only  auditory  symptoms  are  caused  by 

*  Sadden  complete  blindness,  except  perception  of  a  bright  light  in  the  outer 
angle  of  the  left  field,  in  a  man  of  sixty,  was  found  to  be  due  to  softening  of  the 
whole  of  the  lelt  occipital  lobe  and  of  the  right  angular  gyrus,  &c.,  and  sub- 
jacent white  substance,  involving  the  fibres  of  the  ''optio  radiaUun  *'  (Sioli, 
'  Ver»am.  Psych.  Vereias  KurlArube/  November,  1892). 

Case  of  Noyes, '  Journ.  Nerv.  and  Ment  Diseases/  1889. 
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disease  of  tbe  outer  aspect :  deafneBS  in  the  opposite  ear  when  the 
disease  involves  the  hinder  half  or  third  of  the  first,  or  first  and 
second  convolutions,  and  an  auditoiy  aura,  if  convulsions  are  caused 
bj  a  lesion  in  or  near  this  part.  Such  an  aura,  with  other  symptoms 
of  a  stationary  or  progressive  lesion,  justifies  the  diafspiosis  of  diiioase 
of  this  part.  A  tumour  caused  convulsions  preceded  by  the  sound  of 
bells;  in  another  case  of  tumour,  in  this  situation,  recorded  by 
Fergusson,*  the  diagnosis  was  curiously  complicated  by  old  ostitis 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  deafness  is  not  permanent,  but  if,  as  in 
Mills'  case,  there  is  a  secoud  lesion  in  the  corresponding  region  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  total  deafness  results.  Conjugate  deviation  of  the 
eyes  has  been  observed  as  in  disease  of  the  occipital  lobe ;  it  is  pro- 
bably reflex,  and  duo  to  the  auditory  impression.  The  auditory  region 
is  said  to  be  more  extensive  on  the  left  side,  and  disease  of  the 
posterior  third  of  the  first  temporal  causes  word-deafness  and  the 
"paraphasia"  that  results  from  the  loss  of  the  leading  element  in 
tbe  subjective  revival  of  words,  and  consequent  '*  verbal  amnesia.'' 
Disease  of  tbe  highest  (uncinate)  convolution  on  the  medial  surface, 
near  the  apex  of  the  lobe,  may  disturb  the  sense  of  smell  on  the  same 
side  (see  p.  20). 

Extensive  lesions  of  the  cortex  around  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
extending  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  central,  parietal,  and  temporal 
lobes  (such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  p.  23)  may  cause  hemiplegia  and 
hemiansBsthesia  involving  all  the  special  senses,  the  opposite  eye  being 
the  more  affected. 

Lastly,  transient  bilateral  symptoms,  may,  as  we  have  seen,  result 
from  irritative  inhibition  of  tbe  corresponding  centres  in  the  opposite 
hemispheres.  It  occurs  in  disease  both  of  the  cortex  and  white 
substance  if  lo  placed  as  to  influence  the  fibres  of  the  corpur 
oallosum* 

Whitb  StrBSTANCfi  ov  THB  HsiasPHEBB ;  Oektbux  Otals.-^ 
Disease  of  the  white  substance  causes  symptoms  resembling,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  of  disease  of  the  cortex,  and  on  the  other  of  the  internal 
capsule,  according  as  the  seat  of  the  lesion  approaches  one  or  the 
other  of  these  structures.  Thus  a  lesion  beneath  a  given  part  of  the 
central  convolutions  produces  paralysis  similar  in  distribution  to  that 
which  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  cortex. 
Hemiplegia  is  produced  by  lesions  that  interrupt  the  fibres  which 
converge  from  the  central  region  to  the  motor  part  of  the  internal 
capsule.  One  important  difference,  however,  exists:  the  local  con- 
vidsions,  that  are  so  frequent  and  characteristic  a  symptom  of  a  cor- 
tical lesion,  are  met  with  in  disease  of  the  white  substance  only  wh^i 
an  irritating  lesion  is  situated  just  beneath  the  grey  substance  so  aa 
to  irritate  this  directly.  General  convulsions  are  rare,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  disease  that  increases  intra- cranial  pressure.  The  loss  of 
'     •  *  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Ph>8./  1891. 
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speech  that  results  from  disease  of  the  fibres  passing  from  the  thii-d 
frontal,  convolution,  to  the  internal  capsule  is  transient,  unless  the 
lesion  is  just  beneath  the  cortex.  Its  various  characters  have  been 
described  at  p.  114.  Aueesthesia  occurs  chiefly  from  extensive  lesions 
beneath  the  parietal  and  central  regions,  but  in  most  cases  in  which 
considerable  hemiansssthesia  results  from  disease  of  the  white  sub- 
stance, this  extends  down  to  the. neighbourhood  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  internal  capsule.  Hemianopia  may  be  caused  bj  disease  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe,  anywhere  between  the  optxc 
thalamus  and  the  extremities  of  the  hemisphere. 

OoBPUs  Callositm. — ^The  chief  lesion  that  occurs  in  the  corpus 
callosum  is  tumour,  but  this  almost  always  extends  into  one  or  both 
hemispheres.  Mental  dulness  and  stupor,  with  weakness  in  the 
limbs,  greater  on  one  side,  have  been  present  in  many  cases,  and  in 
some  there  has  been  disturbance  of  speech  and  locomotion ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  these  symptoms  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
mental  dulness)  are  due  to  the  pressure  on,  or  extension  into,  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  We  do  not  yet  know  of  any  symptoms  that 
are  the  result  of  the  damage  to  the  callosal  fibres ;  it  is  certain  that 
the  symptoms  that  have  been  present  are  indistinguishable  from  those 
produced  by  multiple  tumours,*  and  that  their  complete  interruption 
(by  softening  from  embolism)  has  caused  no  symptoms^f 

Ojbntral  Gakolh.  and  Intbbval  Oapsulb.— Jn^emoZ  Capnde. — 
Disease  limited  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  between  the  caudate 
nucleus  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lenticular  nucleus^  so  as  not 
to  involve  the  "  an^le,"  at  the  junction  of  the  two  parts — ^is  very  rare, 
and  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  it  causes  definite  symptoms.}  Dis- 
ease of  the  angle  and  posterior  segment  causes  hemiplegia  of  the  com- 
mon type,  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  tongue,  the  arm,  and  the  leg 
being  all  involved,  and  if  the  disease  ia  on  the  left  side  there  may  be^ 
at  first,  defect  of  speech.  The  latter  is  transient ;  the  hemiplegia  is 
permanent  if  the  lesion  continues  (except  only  such  recovery  as  may 
occur  by  compensation),  and  the  paralysed  limbs  are  the  seat  of  late 
rigidity.  At  the  onset  there  may  be  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes^ 
but  there  is  no  permanent  and  complete  palsy  of  any  cranial  nerve. 

*  Some  interetting  oasM  ci  tumour  of  the  eorpui  callosam  have  been  publiehed 
by  BriBtowe,  *  Brain/ 1884,  p.  815,  but  the  diagnottic  indicatioiu  formulated  by  him 
are  no  exoeptiou  to  the  statement  in  the  text.  A  remarkable  caie  of  eitensive 
basmorrhage  into  the  corpus  callosum  haa  been  recorded  by  £rb  ('  Virch.  Arch.,* 
Bd.  zcvii,  329),  bat  the  hssmorrhage  occurred  apparently  daring  the  coarse  of  cerebro- 
•pinal  meningitis,  in  the  symptoms  of  which  any  effects  of  the  callosal  hsunorrhage 
were  lost.  The  history  hardly  seems  to  warrant  the  eondoaion  that  no  symptoms 
were  produced. 

t  Kaoffmann,  « Arch.  f.  Psych./  zviiL 

X  Raymond  and  Artaud  believe  that  the  speech-path  Is  in  the  anterior  segment 
(*  Arch,  de  Keurologie,'  1884),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  path  is  separate  from 
that  for  the  tongue  and  lipa  in  the  angle  of  the  capsule 
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CoDTalsions  may  attend  the  onset  of  an  acute  lesion,  but  are  in  Ere 
quent,  and,  as  in  other  parts  except  the  cortex,  thej  do  not  recur  after 
the  disease  has  reached  a  stationarj  stai^.  The  palsy  is  thus  the 
typical,  common  form,  the  details  of  which  have  been  described  at 
p.  75.  Most  cases  of  simple  hemiplegia  are  due  to  disease  of  this 
part,  and  we  must  therefore  assume  that  this  region  is  diseased,  un- 
less there  are  other  symptoms  to  indicate  a  different  seat  of  the  dis- 
easa  But  hemiplegia  from  disease  of  the  capsule  is  not  always  com- 
plete ;  we  have  seen  (p.  29)  that  the  path  for  the  face  and  tongue 
seems  to  pass  chiefly  at  the  angle,  that  for  the  arm  in  the  anterior, 
and  that  for  the  leg  in  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  limb.  Small 
lesions  may  therefore  afEect  chiefly  one  or  the  other  of  these  parts ; 
there  is  seldom  an  actual  limitation  of  the  palsy,  although  isolated 
facial  hemiplegia  has  been  observed  from  disease  at  the  bend,  and  a 
bilateral  lesion  further  back  has  apparently  caused  phonic  laryngeal 
palsy.*  HemiansBsthesia  may  accompany  the  hemiplegia,  from  impli- 
cation of  the  separate  sensory  path  in  the  hinder  third ;  such  sensory 
loss  sometimes  accompanies  hemiplegio  weakness  in  which  the  leg 
suffers  most,  a  fact  which  is  explained  by  the  contiguity  of  the  fibres 
for  the  leg  and  the  sensory  path.  The  hemiansssthesia  produced  by 
a  oonsiderable  lesion  of  the  path  in  the  capsule  may  be  complete. 
and  involve  the  special  senses  as  well  as  the  skin  and  the  muscles ; 
the  loss  of  vision  is  hemianopia,  as  before  explained.  Smell  may  also 
be  lost  on  the  anesthetic  side.  This  region  is  the  **  sensory  crossway  " 
of  Charcot.  But  the  special  senses  may  escape,  even  when  the 
outaneoQS  loss  is  great.  At  the  deliberate  onset  of  an  acute  lesion, 
tingling  and  other  sensations  are  far  more  common  than  they  are  when 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  motor  part  of  the  capsule.  If  the  hemi- 
anesthesia is  partial,  from  incomplete  disease,  pains  are  often  felt  in 
the  affected  limbs,  sometimes  most  persistent  from  the  irritation  of 
the  slightly  damaged  sensory  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule,  while  if 
the  lesion  is  so  placed  as  to  influence  in  like  manner  the  motor  fibres, 
there  may  be  permanent  rigidity  of  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side. 

Carpus  Striatum. — Acute  lesions  of  either  caudate  or  lenticular 
nucleus  generally  cause  hemiplegia,  but  this  is  permanent  only  if  the 
internal  capsule  is  directly  damaged.  If  the  lesion  is  confined  to  the 
grey  substance  of  either  nucleus,  there  are  usually  no  persistent  sym- 
ptoms, motor  or  sensory.  If  the  lesion  is  small,  and  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  white  fibres  of  the  capsule,  there  may  even  be  no  initial 
hemiplegia.  I  have  seen  a  narrow  vertical  band  of  central  softening, 
extending  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lenti- 
cular nucleus,  when  no  trace  of  hemiplegia  could  be  detected  before 
death,  and  a  careful  history  had  elicited  no  account  of  any  previous 
paralysis.  Even  a  quite  recent  hemorrhage  into  the  lenticulAr  nucleus 
has  caused  no  symptoms.  Chronic  lesions,  such  as  tumour,  often 
develop  in  the  grey  nuclei  without  causing  paralysis.    From  these 

*  Eisenlohr. 
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facts  it  is  probable  that  no  senBorj  or  motor  pabv  is  produced  bj 
disease  of  the  grey  matter,  and  that  the  symptoms  which  occur  at  the 
onset  of  acute  lesions  are  due  to  the  interference  with  the  fibres  of  the 
internal  capsule,  which  have  been  already  described.  In  a  few  cases* 
mobile  spasm  (choreoid  movement)  has  been  observed  when  the 
lesion  involved  the  posterior  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  but  in 
most  cases  the  internal  capsule  was  also  damaged.  Disease  of  the 
grey  matter  of  tbis  or  the  thalamus  has  been  associated  with  brief 
increased  temperature  (Hale- White)  both  in  experiments  and  also 
as  a  result  of  disease  iu  man. 

Optic  TAaZamu«.— Slight  hemiplegia  has  been  observed  when  the 
disease  has  been  in  the  middle  tbird  of  the  thalamus,  but  is  absent 
if  the  lesion  is  small  or  near  the  ventricular  surface;  hence  there  is 
a  stroog  presumption  that  the  loss  of  power  is  due  to  interferenoe 
with  the  motor  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
middle  third.  In  disease  of  this  part  of  the  thalamus  another  motor 
symptom  has  been  occasionally  observed,  mobile  spasm  and  inco- 
ordination .  on  the  opposite  side,  chiefly  in  the  hand.  The  symptom 
usually  succeeds  transient  hemiplegia.  In  one  such  case  (in  an  adult) 
I  found  a  small  cicatrix  of  old  softening,  limited  to  the  thalamus,t  and 
several  other  similar  cases  are  on  record.  In  one  there  was  softening 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thalamus,  adjacent  to  the  crus.^  It  seems 
probable  that  the  initial  hemiplegia  is  dde  to  the  interference  with  the 
capsular  fibres,  and  that  the  subsequent  spasm  is  in  some  way  the 
dii*ect  result  of  the  disease  of  the  thalamus.  Disturbance  of  facial 
expression  has  been  ascribed  to  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  part  of  each 
tbalamus.§  Sensation  is  not  impaired  by  lesions  limited  to  the  thalamus. 
A  special  relation  to  the  impulses  from  the  muscles  bas  been  suggested,|| 
but  has  not  received  the  confirmation  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
although  it  would  agree  with  many  facts  and  hypothetical  explanations 
of  symptoms,  as  athetosis,  cerebellar  disease,  &o.  Hemianeesthesia 
occurs  only  when  the  disease  extends  into  tbe  internal  capsule  outside 
the  pulvinar.  In  such  cases  there  may  also  be  hemianopia,  and 
this  symptom  may,  apparently  be  caused  by  disease  limited  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  itself.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  other  lesion  that  could  be  associated  with  the  hemi* 
anopia  which  existed  during  life,  and  the  pulvinar  has  been  found 
atrophied  with  the  occipital  lobe  (and  also  the  anterior  corpus  quadri* 
geminum,  the  external  corpus  geniculatum,  and  the  optic  tract) ,f  and 
partial  degeneration  of  the  optic  tract  has  been  traced  to  it  (Noyes). 

It  has  been  thought  that  muscular  sensibility  is  specially  impaix^ 

•  Dcmange.  'Revue  de  M^d.,'  May,  1883. 
t  •Med.-Chir.  Tran».,'  1876,  p.  318. 

X  Greiff, '  Arch.  f.  Psych.,'  Bd.  xiv,  p.  598.    Choreoid  movements  let  in  nddmilj^ 
with  transient  hemiplegia  and  hyperesthesia.  §  Eisenlohr. 

H  From  the  symptoms  of  a  tumour  (Kiritzew, '  Neur.  Ceut./  1891). 
S  Eisenlohr,  1890;  Stauifer,  1890. 
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Ij  thalamic  lesions  (Hejnert),  but  the  evidence  does  not  satisfactorily 
exclude  the  adjacent  capsule.  Dimiuution  of  reflex  action  has  been 
thought  to  be  another  effect,  but  it  is  met  with  in  disease  of  other 
parts  of  the  brain.     Yaso-motor  symptoms  do  not  seem  to  result. 

OoBPOBA  QuADBiQEViNA. — Losions  whoso  influence  is  confined  to 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  so  rare  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
BM  to  the  symptoms  produced.  It  has  been  thought  that  disease  of 
the  anterior  pair  causes  loss  of  sight  and  loss  of  action  of  the  pupils, 
but  in  most  of  the  cases  on  which  the  opinion  is  based  the  disease  was 
a  tumour,  and  optic  neuritis  co-existed.*  Ataxy  of  movement  has 
been  present  in  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  posterior  tubercles,  but  it 
resembled  closely  that  due  to  disease  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere* 
bellum,  implicatian  of  which  (or  of  fibres  passing  from  the  cerebellum 
to  the  brain)  may  possibly  have  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 
Loss  of  the  upward  movement  of  the  eyes  was  produced,  in  one  case 
under  my  care,  by  a  small  growth  at  the  junction  of  the  hinder 
tubercles  with  the  valve  of  Yieussens,  and  experiment  also  suggests  a 
connection  between  the  grey  matter  of  these  with  this  movement  of 
the  eyea  But  in  most  cases  of  disease  of  the  tubercula,  causing  palsy 
of  the  ocular  movements,  the  lesion  has  extended  so  deeply  as  to 
involve  the  nuclei  of  the  third  nerves.  A  combination  of  ihe  above 
symptoms,  however,  justifies  a  suspicion  of  disease  of  these  structures. 
If  acute,  contraction  of  the  pupils  showing  irritation  of  these  centres 
adds  to  the  probability  of  the  lesion. 

Onus  Cbbvbbi. — The  characteristic  symptom  is  hemiplegia,  involv- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  face  as  well  as  the  limbs,  and  accompanied 
by  palsy  of  the  third  nerve  on  the  opposite  side,  t.  e.  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion,  the  two  symptoms  coming  on  at  the  same  time.  The  aft'ection 
of  Ihe  third  nerve  is  usually  complete,  but  now  and  then  is  partial ; 
sometimes  the  fibres  for  the  internal  ocular  muscles  have  escaped. 
Clonvulsions  are  seldom  met  with,  but  some  spasm  has  been  observed 
in  cases  of  tumour.  Loss  of  sensation  accompanies  the  motor  palsy 
when  the  lesion  extends  into  the  upper  region  of  the  cms,  and  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  tingling  and  other  signs  of  sensory  irrita- 
tion. Yaso-motor  disturbance  is  occasionally  conspicuous  in  the 
paralysed  limbs.    Hemianopia  is  much  less  common  than  might  be 

*  One  CM6  of  acute  lesion  cansing  thete  symptomt  baa  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Bae- 
tian,  and  I  have  teen  one  ■imilar  case.  Hemorrhage  in  both  occipital  lobee  is  the 
moft  likely  came.  Bilateral  lesions  are  sometimea  simnltaneons  and  symmetrioali 
probably  that  on  one  side  can  disturb  the  circulation  on  the  other.  A  woman  was 
uDoonsciouB  for  several  daye,  evidently  from  cerebral  hsBmorrhage.  On  regaining 
conseionsness  she  was  quite  blind.  In  a  few  days  more  vision  returned  in  the 
lateral  half -fields  on  the  left  side,  but  remained  permanently  absent  in  them  on  the 
right.  It  would  seem  that  a  hsmorrhRge  in  the  left  occipital  lobe  had  inhibited 
for  a  time  the  corresponding  half-vision  centres  on  the  other  hemisphere.  Such  an 
effect  may  readily  be  attended  by  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  facilitating  another 
hssmorrhage.    Atheroma  also  is  sometimes  symmetrical. 
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expected  from  Uie  contiguity  of  the  optic  tiaot,  and  has  been  met  with 
chiefly  in  cases  of  tumour. 

Partial  lesions  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  beneath  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  maj  cause  the  symptoms  of  acute  nuclear  ophthalmo- 
plegia described  at  p.  198.  The  paralysis  is  usually  incomplete^ 
variable  in  distribution,  and  tends  to  lessen.  A  very  superficial  lesion 
may  cause  no  hemiplegia,  but  partial  palsy  of  one  third  nerve,  from 
damage  to  the  root-fibres,  with  persistent  giddiness  supposed  to  be 
due  to  interference  with  fibres  from  the  cerebellum. 

Pozrs. — Unilateral  lesions  of  the  pons  often  cause  palsy  of  the 
limbs  on  one  side  and  of  the  fifth,  facial,  or  sixth  nerve  on  the  other, 
the  "  alternate  hemipl^a  "  described  at  p.  81.  But  a  lesion  may  be 
BO  placed,  generally  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons,  that  the  cranial 
nerves  and  nuclei  escape,  and  the  hemiplegia  is  then  indistinguishable 
from  that  which  results  from  disease  of  the  internal  capsule.  An 
important  unilateral  symptom  is  the  loss  of  the  conjugate  movement 
of  both  eyes  towards  the  side  of  the  lesion,  described  at  p.  186,  or 
corresponding  conjugate  spasm  (often  with  nystagmus)  when  the 
lesion  irritates  the  centres.  Bilateral  lesions  are  not  uncommon ;  the 
limbs  or  face  on  both  sides  may  then  be  involved.  Difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  in  articulation  is  common,  bnt  is  less  pronounced  and 
prolonged  than  in  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  fibres  for 
articulation  seem  to  run  in  the  medial-posterior  part  of  the  pyramidal 
tract,  and  through  those  on  either  side  the  muscles  of  both  sides  can 
be  influenced.  Hence  a  unilateral  lesion  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pons  does  not  affect  articulation,  but  a  bilateral  lesion  often  impairs 
it  extremely.  Occasionally  disease  of  the  pons  canses  a  defect 
curiously  like  that  of  some  cases  of  motor  aphasia,  unmeaning  syllables 
being  correctly  uttered,  as  "  sej-je-pel  *'  instead  of  the  desired  word.* 
Convulsions  are  very  rare  in  chronic,  but  may  occur  at  the  onset  of 
acute  lesions ;  they  have  often  a  peculiar  character,  both  arms  or  both 
legs  may  be  chiefly  involved,  or  there  may  be  semi-convulsive  parox- 
ysms of  coughing.  Sometimes  there  is  general  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
eontinuons  or  paroxysmal.  The  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve 
may  be  fixed  by  spasm  causing  trismus.  Ghoreoid  movements  have  been 
noted  in  rare  cases ;  in  one  instance  there  was  rhjrthmical  spasm  on 
voluntary  movement  (Bastian).  Loss  of  sensibili^  in  the  limbs  and 
trunk  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  motor  palsy,  in  consequence  of 
the  implication  of  the  tegmental  region  of  the  pons,  and  loss  of 
muscular  sensibility  with  ataxy  in  the  arm,  has  followed  a  lesion 
between  the  hypoglossal  roots  and  the  middle  line.f  The  region  of 
the  skin  Ac.,  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve  usually  escapes  on  the  side  of 

*  It  may  be  that  the  path  from  the  motor  ipeech-centre  b  distinct  from  tliat 
for  mere  artdculatioii.  Several  similar  cases  are  on  record  in  which  there  was  no 
indication  of  any  disease  above  tbe  pons. 

f  Interrupting  fibres  supposed  to  ascend  to  the  quadrigeminal  fillet  (Goldscheider, 
•  Charity  Ann.,'  ISyi). 
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the  liemiplegiaybut  is  anflBstbetic,  and  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  pain  on 
the  side  of  a  lesion,  so  placed  as  to  iuvolve  the  nncleus  or  root-fibres. 
The  motor  part  of  the  fifth  maj  suffer  without  the  sensoiy  portion  { 
loss  of  taste  may  accompanj  the  palsj.  Ophthalmitis  is  also  met 
with,  but  much  less  frequently  than  when  the  disease  inyolves  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve.  Acute  irritating  disease,  especially  hsemorrhage, 
may  cause  strong  contraction  of  the  pupils,  and  a  lesion  that  extends 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  pons,  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
may  paralyse  the  external  ocular  muscles.  Auditory  symptoms  are 
rare,  but  deafness  has  existed  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  or  a  subjec- 
tiYO  sensation  of  sound  has  attended  the  onset  of  an  acute  process. 
Giddiness  occurs  chiefly  when  the  disease  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  middle  peduncle  of  the  pons;  it  may  be  most  intense  and 
even  amount  to  actual  movement.  It  is,  of  course,  attended  by 
vomiting,  which,  without  vertigo,  is  not  specially  frequent.  Disturb- 
ance of  respiration  and  of  the  action  of  the  heart  (even  to  lOS^), 
glycosuria,  and  albuminuria  are  sometimes  observed,  but  the  urine  is 
seldom  altered  in  cases  of  tumour.  Hyperpyrexia  is  not  uncommon 
immediately  after  the  onset  of  an  acute  lesion  of  the  pons,  especially 
hsBmorrhage,  and  is  of  grave  significance. 

Medulla  Oblongata. — Severe  acute  lesions  of  the  medulla  are 
quickly  fatal  by  interference  with  the  respiratory  or  cardiac  centres, 
and,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  medulla,  and  the  close  proximity 
of  its  centres,  a  hssmorrhage  usually  has  this  effect  even  when  of 
small  size.  The  chief  acute  lesion  that  may  give  rise  to  a  diagnostic 
problem,  is  softening  from  vascular  obstruction.  Motor  symptoms  in 
the  limbs  are  often  bilateral,  and  sometimes  involve  especially  the 
upper  or  lower  limbs ;  if  one  sided,  the  tongue  may  be  paralysed  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  if  this  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
medulla,  so  as  to  involve  the  pyramid  and  the  root-fibres  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve.  The  face  (with  the  exception  of  the  lips)  always 
escapes.  The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  those  that  are  due 
to  the  interference  with  the  bulbar  nerves,  the  hypoglossal,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  spinal  accessory.  Such  symptoms  are  seldom  uni- 
lateral, because  they  usually  depend  on  interference  with  the  nuclei, 
and  these  lie  for  the  most  part  near  the  middle  line,  and  suffer  on 
both  sides.  Hence  the  resulting  palsy  commonly  involves  the  orbicu- 
laris oris  (which  is  supplied  from  nerve- cells  near  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus),  the  tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  and  sometimes  the  larynx, 
with  impairment  of  articulation  and  of  deglutition.  The  paralysis 
often  amounts  to  almost  complete  loss  of  articulation,  but  loss  of 
power  in  the  pharynx  is  seldom  absolute,  perhaps  because  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nucleus  is  farther  from  the  middle  line  than  are  those  of 
the  hypoglossal  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.  The  resulting  symptoms 
are  described  more  fully  in  a  separate  section  on  the  bulbar  paralysis 
that  resttltsfrom  nuclear  degenerationi  and  acute  lesions  of  the  mednllA. 
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Bn«ATXBAL  Lesions  m  the  motor  region  cause  paralysis  on  both 
Bides,  and  if  the  disease  is  situated  in  tbe  centres  for  the  muscles  of 
bilateral  use,  which  recover,  by  compensation,  when  one  hemisphere 
is  diseased,  the  paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  great  in  degree ;  in  com* 
pleteness  it  resembles  that  caused  by  disease  lower  down  the  motor 
path  where  the  two  paths  are  near  together.  Thus  disease  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  central  regions,  which  sometimes  results  from 
meningeal  hsemorrhage  during  birth,  causes  palsy  of  the  legs  closely 
resembling  that  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Disease  of  the 
lowest  part  of  each  ascending  frontal  convolution  causes  bilateral 
palsy  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat,  closely  resembling  labio-glossal 
paralysis, — **  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,"  it  is  termed.  Soo  too  in  the 
sensory  regions  in  which  compensation  occurs;  complete  deafness 
may  be  caused  by  disease  of  each  first  temporal  convolution.  In  the 
few  cases  on  record  in  which  the  symptoms,  commonly  due  to  disease 
of  both  hemispheres,  aro  produced  by  disease  on  one  side,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  a  congenital  or  old-standing  defect  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  the  apparent  exceptions  do  not  really  contravene  the 
common  rule.  Bilateral  disease  of  the  occipital  lobes  may  cause 
absolute  blindDCss,  a  compound  of  double  heuiianopia ;  it  has  usually 
developed  in  two  separate  attacks,  but  need  not  necessarily  do  so. 
As  the  case  mentioned  on  p.  817  (foot-note)  shows,  it  is  often  needful, 
when  there  are  bilateral  symptoms,  to  wait  a  few  days  in  order  to 
exclude  inhibition  of  the  centres  on  the  second  side. 

OsBBBBLLUM. — Diseaso  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  causes 
unsteadiness  of  movement,— a  reeling  gait  and  often  a  difficulty 
in  standing,  a  tendency  to  sway  which  renders  difficult  the  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  fall  backwards.  There  is  not  the  irregular  movement  of  the  legs 
that  characterises  locomotor  ataxy,  although  in  some  cases  of  tabes 
the  unsteadiness  closely  resembles  that  of  cerebellar  disease.  In 
walking,  the  tendency  to  oscillation  may  give  a  zigzag  direction  to  the 
walk,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  gait  of  a  drunken  person  is  often 
dose.  The  arms  are  usually  steady ;  rarely  they  present  some  jerky 
inco-ordination.  The  unsteadiness  is  due  to  ditmage  to  tbe  middle 
lobe,  either  from  disease  in  it,  or  from  compressing  disease  in  one 
hemisphere.  If  a  lesion  in  one  hemisphere  does  not  compress  the 
middle  lobe,  this  symptom  is  absent,  and  such  a  lesion  seems  per  §e 
to  cause  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  recognised.  Other  sym- 
ptoms of  cerebellar  disease  occur  also  in  many  different  intracranial 
maladies,  but  are  more  frequent  in  disease  of  the  cerebellum  than  in 
disease  elsewhere,  so  that  they  have  a  slight  localising  value ;  such 
are  giddiness  and  vomiting,  but  these  occur  only  in  active  diseases 
that  irritate  or  compress,  e.  g,  in  tumour  and  at  the  onset  of  acute 
vascular  lesions.  The  unsteadiness  is  not  necessarily  related  to 
vertigo ;  the  two  are  sometimes  associated,  but  the  unsteadiness  may 
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1>e  extreme  when  there  is  no  Bubjective  sense  of  giddiness.  N7»* 
tagmns  is  frequent  in  oases  of  tumour,  but  we  do  not  know  bow  it  is 
caused.*  In  some  cases  of  tumour  of  the  middle  lobe  the  knee-jerk 
eamaot  be  obtained.  Its  loss  is  often  not  constant ;  a  slight  move* 
ment  may  be  elicited  at  times,  and  at  other  times  none.  The  loss  has 
been  found  only  on  the  side  opposite  to  a  tumour  in  one  cerebellar 
hemisphere.f  There  is  no  evidence  regarding  the  mechanism  of  this 
eurious  symptom,  but  we  may  note  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  effect 
of  disease  of  the  motor  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  augments 
the  knee-jerk.  The  influence,  the  loss  of  which  leads  to  increase,  maj, 
unrestrained,  have  the  opposite  effect^  and  cerebellar  disease  may 
iuTolve  the  loss  of  such  a  controlling  and  guiding  upward  influence 
(see  p.  M).X  A  sudden  irritating  cortical  lesion  may  abolish  the 
knee-jerk  for  a  few  hours. 

Many  other  symptoms  are  produced  by  cerebellar  disease  that  exerts 
pressure.  The  pyramidal  tracts  often  suffer  thus,  and  hence  the 
limbs  are  weakened,  and  the  weakness  is  accompanied  by  the  usual 
increase  of  myotatic  irritability.  Thus  in  one  case  of  cerebellar 
tumour  there  may  be  no  knee-jerk,  and  in  another  it  may  be  increased. 
The  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  sixth  nerves,  may  likewise  be 
affected  by  distant  pressure.  Occasionally  there  are  other  signs  of 
compression  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  such  as  difficulty  of  articula- 
tion, Ac  These  symptoms,  which  are  almost  confined  to  morbid 
growths,  are  described  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  intra-cranial 
tumours. 

Convulsions  are  rare  in  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  but  have  occurred 
oecasionaUy,  epileptiform  la  type^  and  probably  indirect  in  origin. 
Tetanoid  rigidity,  with  bending  back  of  the  head,  constant  or 
paroxysmal,  has  been  met  with,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  the  cere- 
bellar disease  (Hughlings  Jackson).  But  it  occurs  only  in  tumour, 
and  is  met  with  also  in  cases  of  infiltrating  glioma  of  the  pons,  so 
that  it  may  be  pressure  effect.  Ebsmorrhage  into  the  cerebellum 
sometimes  extends  into  the  side  of  the  pons,  and  the  symptoms 
become  indistinguishable  from  those  of  an  acute  lesion  in  ike  latter 
situat,ion. 

Cebebbllab  Pebunolss. — ^The  superior  and  inferior  peduncles 
are  scarcely  ever  the  seat  of  isolated  disease.    The  middle  peduncle  is 

*  It  was  in  a  case  of  tamoor  of  the  oerebellam  that  the  cnrioai  rhythmical  spasm 
in  the  pharynx  mentioned  on  p.  208  was  observed. 

t  Knapp, '  Joorn.  Nerv.  and  Ment  Dis.,'  1892. 

X  The  crossed  relation  of  the  symptom  to  its  caase,  Jnst  mentioned,  is  a  difflenlty, 
bnt  we  need  to  know  whether  it  is  constant,  and  also  more  of  the  upward  connec- 
tion of  the  cerebellum.  If  the  above  hypothesis  is  correct,  the  fibres  through  which 
the  cerebellum  exerts  its  upward  influence  may  not  pus  directly  to  the  motor 
cortex,  and  a  tract  of  fibres  is  said  to  pass  by  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  to  the 
optic  thalamus  of  the  same  side  (March!).  The  knee-jerk  U  sometimes  lost  on  both 
sides  when  a  tumour  is  in  one  cerebellar  hemisphere. 

YOL.  II.  21 
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flometiuies  separately  damaged,  but  the  lesion  often  inTolyeB  also 
either  the  side  of  the  pons  or  the  adjacent  cerebellar  hemisphere.  The 
chief  symptom  is  vertigo,  a  sensation  of  movement  and  actual  moTe- 
ment,  but  this  is  present  only  in  irritating  lesions.  The  sensation  is 
often  most  intense ;  the  movement  may  be  merely  an  involuntary 
motion  of  the  head  and  eyes,  or  there  may  be  a  strong  tendency  to  an 
actual  rotation  of  the  trunk  on  its  long  axis,  a  forced  movementp 
sometimes  present  whether  the  patient  is  lying  or  standing,  sometimes 
cbiefly  marked  in  the  upright  posture,  when  it  may  cause  the  patient 
to  turn  round  and  round.  Occasionally  the  eyes  are  in  an  abnormal 
position,  one  being  on  a  different  level  from  the  other.  Hemiplegia 
on  the  same  side  is  said  to  occur  in  rare  cases.*  With  these  sym* 
ptoms  there  is  often  evidence  of  damage  to  the  side  of  the  pons, 
sncb  as  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  tbe  fifth  nerve,  with  or  without 
hemiplegio  weakness.    A  stationary  lesion  may  cause  no  symptoma. 

YsKTBiOLBS. — ^The  chief  disease  of  the  ventricles  that  gives  rise  to 
localising  symptoms  is  hemorrhage,  in  the  account  of  whicb  these 
symptoms  are  considered.  Of  the  diseases  that  affect  the  base,  the 
local  diagnosis  in  haBmorrhage  and  inflammation  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  morbid  process,  and  the  indications  of  the  position  of 
morbid  growths  are  considered  in  the  chapter  on  intra-cranial  tumours. 
These  may  occupy  one  of  the  ventricles,  as  the  third  or  fourth,  but 
grow  into  it  from  a  neigbbouring  part  of  the  brain  or  from  the  fornix. 
80  far  as  any  symptoms  can  be  referred  to  the  ventricular  growth,  those 
attending  a  tumour  in  the  third  ventricle  resemble  the  effects  of  a 
growth  in  the  corpus  caHosuffl^  and  in  the  foarth  ventriele  a  tomoiir 
«( tlie  pons  or  medulla. 

i'Biqpudt  HngUhifS  JmAaatu 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MEMBRANES  OF  THE 
BRAIN. 


OONaESTION. 


Aozzn  oongestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  oonstitntet  the 
first  stage  of  inflammation,  and  has  been  supposed  to  exist  as  an 
independent  condition  in  some  cases,  chiefly  in  children,  in  which 
there  are  acnte  cerebral  symptoms— headache,  delirinm,  convulsions, 
ooma— ending  sometimes  in  recovery,  sometimes  in  death.  In  tbe 
latter  cases  indications  of  meningeal  hypenemia  have  been  fonnd.  It 
is  assumed  that  in  all  these  cases  the  condition  is  one  of  active  oon- 
geetion  of  the  membranes.  In  fatal  cases  the  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  of  rapid  meningitis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  is 
of  this  nature.  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  congestion 
involves  the  whole  brain  or  part  of  the  brain.  The  treatment  of 
congestion  of  the  membranes,  if  it  can  be  reoogniaedt  is  that  of 
meningitia. 


INFLAMMATION  (MENINOITIB). 

Of  the  fhxee  membranes  that  enclose  the  brain,  only  two  are  patho- 
logically separable,  since  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  always  suffer 
together.  The  separate  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  termed 
^  fockyrMmngitU!*  and  is  much  less  common  than  the  affection  of  the 
pia  arachnoid,  which  is  eommonly  meant  when  **  meningitis  "  is  spoken 
of.  The  affection  of  the  soft  membranes  has  been  of  late  termed 
^  UpUmmiin^Jtu!*  in  more  precise  antithesis  to  pachymeningitis. 

mZAMMATION  OF  THB  2>UJU  MATBB  (PACHTMBNINGITTS), 

In  the  dura  mater  there  are  two  layers ;  a  thin  inner  layer  with  a 
smooth  epitheliated  surface,  and  a  thicker,  looser,  outer  layer,  which 
serves  as  a  periosteum  for  the  bones.  Inflammation  may  affect  pri« 
marily  either  of  these  layers,  and  thus  constitute  what  has  been 
termed  external  or  internal  pacl^jmeningitia.  The  former  is  the  most 
eonunom 
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ExTBiiHAL  PAOHTHXzriiioiTis  is  aloioit  alwajt  secondarjr  to  in juij 
or  to  adjacent  disease,  and  is  verj  lare  in  children.  The  injury  that 
causes  it  is  usually  a  blow  on  the  skull,  often  one  that  fractures  tho 
bone,  and  causes  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura 
mater.  The  disease  is  usually  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  sometimes 
involving  only  the  outer  table;  in  caries  oi  the  petrous  bone  there  ia 
often  purulent  pachymeningitis  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  ia 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  agency  by  which  the  pia  mater  becomes 
inft»»ed  in  these  cases.  The  disease  r^sultsv  in  rare  cases,  from 
mischief  outside  the  skull,  as  erysipelas,  probably  by  the  mechanism 
of  the  veins  of  the  diploS.  Very  rarely  the  meningitis  occurs  without 
any  traceable  cause.  The  anatomical  changes  consist  at  first  in  red- 
ness and  OBdematous  swelling  of  the  tissue,  which  soon  becomes  first 
discoloured  and  then  infiltrated  with  pus*  which  may  accumulate  in 
considerable  qiiantity  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone.  Yeiy 
rarely  pus  forms  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura  mater.  The  in- 
flammation may  spread  to  the  inner  layer,  and  even  from  this  to  the 
pia  mater,  so  that  the  two  become  glued  together  by  lymph.  If  the 
inflammation  subsides  without  the  formation  of  pus,  there  remains  a 
thickening  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater,  firmly  connecting  it 
with  the  skull,  and  into  this  tissue  osteophytio  growths  may  extend 
from  the  bone. 

The  iymptanu  of  the  secondary  inflammation  are  nsuajlly  lost  in 
those  of  its  cause.  When  distinct  symptoms  exist  they  are  usually 
gradual  in  their  onset,  and  consist  in  headache,  delirium,  and  some- 
times convnlsions.  When  there  is  a  collection  of  pus  compressing  the 
motor  region  of  the  cortex,  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
limbs.  There  may  be  fever,  but  often  there  is  no  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature that  can  be  referred  to  the  meningeal  inflammation.  The 
condition  is  serious,  but  not  quite  so  grave  as  most  other  forms  of 
meningitis.  The  treatment  is  first  and  chiefly  that  of  the  local  disease 
or  injury  exciting  the  intra-cranial  inflammation ;  and  secondly,  the 
same  measures  as  are  suitable  for  other  forms  of  meningitis,  in  so  &r 
as  they  are  compatible  with  the  treatment  of  the  cause  of  the  diflBafle. 
If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  formation  of  pus  between  tbe  bone 
and  the  dura  mater,  this  may  be  let  out  by  trephining. 

Ihtb&nal  pacbtheninoitis  is  met  with  in  two  forms,  purulent 
and  hsBmorrhagie,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  what  has  long  been  termed 
**  hfiBmatoma  of  tbe  dura  mater.'*  Both  are  uncommon ;  the  former, 
indeed,  is  extremely  rare.  In  congenital  syphilis  the  whole  membrane 
may  be  much  thickened  by  fibroid  tissue. 

PuBULENi;  iNTSsNAXi  PACHYMENIHOITI8 18  usually  associatcd  with  a 
similar  inflammation,  either  of  the  outer  layer  or  of  the  pia  mater.  In 
one  or  two  cases  it  has  been  met  with  w  bjx  apparently  primary 
oondition.  The  symptoms  have  been  similar  to  those  of  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater. 
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^  HSMOBBHAOIO  InTXBVAL  PjLOHmNIVOITIS  ;"  HjBMATOMI.  OV  THl 

DusA.  Matsb;  Mbninobal  Blood-tumoub. 

A  peealiar  fomuttion  that  extends  over  the  brain,  commonly  over 
both  hemispheree,  and  consists  of  membranous  layers  with  the 
lemains  of  blood  between  them,  has  long  been  known  by  this  name. 
The  malady  is  Tory  rare,  and  it  is,  indeed,  of  interest  chiefly  as  a 
pathological  curiosity  enigma,  for  it  has  not  been  often  suspected 
during  life,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  influenced  by  treat- 
ment. It  is  commonly  described  as  a  result  and  variety  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  because  YircLow,  in  1854,  brought  forward 
eyidence  to  show  that  this  was  its  origin.  It  had  previously  been 
ascribed  to  primary  hedmorrbage,*  and  this  view,  advocated  by 
Prescott  Hewett  in  I845,t  has  been  recently  revived  by  Huguenin 
and  strongly  supported  by  Wigglesworth ;  the  question  is  still  un- 
decided. But  provisionally,  and  on  account  of  the  course  of  the  sym- 
ptoms, the  disease  may  be  considered  among  the  varieties  of  inflam- 
mation. It  is  so  uncommon^  that  a  brief  notice  of  it  may  suffice ; 
Huguenin's  exhaustive  description  of  the  malady  in  Ziemsseu's  *  Hand- 
buch  '§  and  Wiggles  worth's  account  of  it||  are  accessible  to  all  readers 
lihely  to  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

O1.USV8. — The  condition  is  met  with  chiefly  in  males,  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  cases  having  been  in  females.  It  is  least  rare  in  old  age ; 
more  than  half  the  cases  occur  in  persons  above  fifty  years  of  age,  40 
per  cent,  are  over  sixty,  and  just  a  quarter  are  over  seventy.  Con- 
sidering the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  persons  who  reach  the 
age  of  seventy,  this  proportion  shows  tbat  the  tendency  to  the  disease 
as  enormously  increased  by  the  tissue  changes  incidental  to  aisre.  In 
early  life  it  is  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  infrequent,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  infancy,  as  frequently  in  the  first  year  of  life  as  betwec  n  one 
And  twenty  years  of  age.  The  affection  is  commonly  secondary ;  some 
•cases  have  followed  an  injury  to  the  head,  but  the  diseases  to  which 
it  is  most  frequently  consecutive  are  some  forms  of  chronic  insanity 
(especially  general  paralysis  of  the  insane)  and  chronic  alcoholism.  In 
general  paralysis  it  occurs  at  any  age  over  thirty.  It  is  said  also  to 
have  followed  some  acute  and  chronic  blood  diseases,  especially  acute 
rheumatism  and  smallpox,  typhus  and  relapsing  fevers,  scurvy,  and 
profound  anemia.  A  similar  condition  has  been  met  with  in  "  scorbutic 
rieketsy"  in  which  periosteal  hsmorrhages  occur. 

•  By  HoQisard,  BaiUtrger,  and  othen.  t  'Med.-Chlr.  TrantV  1846. 

X  Its  rarity,  at  any  rats  outside  aaylams,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  tbat 
during  the  flrat  forty  yean  in  which  the  Pathological  Society  received  the  corioaitiea 
of  metropolitan  necroscopy,  not  a  tingle  specimen  was  brought  before  the  Society 
from  any  London  hospitaU 

I  Bd.  xi,  p.  842  (1st  ed.) ;  vol.  xil  of  the  American  translation. 

I  •  Biain,'  1888.    See  also  Pitt,  <  Path.  Trans.,'  1892. 
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Pathology. — Tbe  condition  is  bilateral  in  about  halt  the  cases. 
Witbin  the  dura  mater,  between  it  and  the  arachnoid,  and  commonly 
adherent  to  both,  are  layers  of  peculiar  membranous  tissue.  This 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  one  or  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
tissue  is  soft  and  red  at  first,  afterwards  paler  and  firmer.  There  may 
be  several  layers,  even  six  or  seven,  adherent  at  the  edges,  so  as  ta 
form  a  series  of  sacs,  which  contain  blood,  liquid  or  coagulated,  or 
in  various  stages  of  degeneration  ;  and  ultimately  there  may  remain 
only  coloured  serosity,  in  which  crystals  of  cholesterine  are  sometimes 
found.  Occasionally  the  membranes  are  adherent  in  places,  so  as  to 
render  the  cavities  loculated.  The  red  tint  of  the  membranes  depends 
on  minute  vessels,  and  on  the  presence  of  degenerating  blood ;  the  in* 
creased  consistency  and  pallor  of  the  later  stage  is  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  delicate  fibrous  tissue.  In  rare  cases,  suppuration  has 
taken  place  so  as  to  convert  the  whole  mass  into  an  abscess,  in  which^ 
however,  the  membranes  and  vessels  can  be  traced  to  the  duia  mater» 
so  as  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  lesion.*  The  nature  of  the 
earliest  stage  of  hasmatoma  is  a  matter  on  which  some  doubt  exists ; 
as  already  indicated,  Yirchow  finds  in  it  a  process  of  iiiflammation,  and 
believes  that  a  delicate  vascular  membrane  is  formed  by  inflammation^ 
and  that  into  this  hasmorrhage  takes  place.  Huguenin  found  simple 
hiemorrhage  as  the  initial  change  in  some  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
and  it  has  been  advocated  by  many  subsequent  investigators ;  the  facts 
ascertained  by  Wigglesworth  are  of  especial  i  mportance.f  Some  of  the 
veins  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  (arachnoid)  may  be  normally  attached, 
for  part  of  their  course,  to  the  dura  mater,  and  leave  it  to  open  into 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  They  vary  in  number,  but  are  abun^ 
dant  in  the  footus  and  newly  born  child.  In  some  cases  many  of 
them  persist,  and  their  walls  are  prone  to  degenerate,  especially  if, 
from  any  cause,  thb  brain  undergoes  atrophy,  and  thus  their  external 
support  is  lessened,  while  their  walls  are  exposed  to  an  undue  amount 
of  strain,  before  which  their  nutrition  fails.  Such  failure  is  also 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  acute  diseases  with  a  hsdmorrhagio  tendency 
in  which  hsematoma  is  met  with,  such  as  the  **  scorbutic  rickets  '* 
mentioned  above.  But  other  observed  facts  show  that  an  inflamma- 
tory membrane  may  be  formed,  and  thus  support  Yirchow's  opinion. 
(See  **  Serous  Pachymeningitis,''  p.  828.) 

Syhptoms. — ^In  some  cases  of  hsematoma  in  general  paralysis,  no 
symptoms  have  been  present  other  than  those  that  are  common  in  this 
cUsease  when  no  unusual  condition  is  found  after  death.  In  other 
cases  there  have  been  apoplectiform  seizures,  recurring,  and  ascribed 
to  the  hssmorrhages  that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  cavities  of  the 
hssmatoma,  and  there  have  been  more  persistent  symptoms  of  depressed 
oerebral  function — somnolence  or  coma,  with  contracted  pupils  and 

*  S.ff,  Max  Klink,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Oreifuwald,  1890. 
t  'Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  1889. 
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general  mascular  weakness.  Nystagmus  is  not  uncommon,  and  optio 
neuritis  sometimes  occurs  towards  tlie  close.  In  the  cases  that 
follow  injury,  mental  and  physical  weakness  develops,  and  the  pa> 
tient  is  brought  almost  into  the  condition  of  the  insane  subjects 
of  the  disease.  Headache  has  been  a  prominent  symptom  in  many 
cases,  and  has  been  sometimes  limited  to  the  vertex  or  to  the  tern* 
poral  regions  in  the  early  stage.  Vomiting  is  occasionally  frequent 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  Convulsions  are  not  common, 
but  have  occasionally  occurred,  generally  on  one  side.  In  many 
cases  there  is  hemiplegia,  seldom  complete,  with  or  without  early  con* 
tracture.  The  unilateral  symptoms  occur  when  the  disease  is  confined 
to,  or  greater  on,  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  In  children  the  disease 
18  said  to  run  an  acute  course,  with  convulsions  and  sometimes  fever. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  them,  the  malady  can  be  diagnosed,  unless 
chronic  cerebral  symptoms,  convulsions,  twitchings,  hemiplegio 
weakness,  Ac.,  occur  in  the  subject  of  hsBmorrhagic  rickets.  In  other 
cases,  symptoms  of  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
headache,  following  or  coinciding  with  a  cause  of  hsematoma,  may 
lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  existence,  and  this  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  occurrence  of  apoplectic  seizures.  But  all  the  symptoms  of 
hflsmatoma  (at  any  rate,  when  it  is  unilateral),  including  the  apoplectic 
seizures,  may  be  caused  by  a  glioma  of  the  brain-substance.  The 
malady  has  caused  death  in  most  instances.  One  case  of  recovery  is 
on  record :  the  subject  was  a  drinker,  who  was  murdered  six  months 
after  the  cerebral  symptoms  had  passed  away,  and  in  whom  the  remains 
of  the  disease  were  found. 

DiAOirosis.— The  symptoms  of  hssmatoma  are  not  in  themselves 
decisive,  although  they  may  raise  a  suspicion  of  its  existence  from 
their  association  with  a  known  cause  of  the  condition,  especially 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  chronic  alcoholism.  An  injury 
may  give  rise  to  other  lesions,  manifested  by  analogous  symptoms,  so 
that  it  is  of  comparatively  small  significance.  But  with  either  of  the 
first  two  conditions,  the  development  of  chronic  muscular  weakness, 
with  mental  failure  if  it  did  not  before  exist,  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
paroxysms  of  tonic  spasm,  sometimes  with  unilateral  disturbance,  as 
hemiplegia  and  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  justifies  a  diagnosis. 
If  a  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  were  more  general,  it  is  probable 
that  the  malady  would  be  more  often  suspected  than  it  now  is,  outside 
the  waUs  of  asylums  for  the  insane. 

Pnooirosis. — ^If  the  symptoms  are  so  pronounced  as  to  enable  a 
probable  diagnosis  to  be  made,  they  will  almost  certainly  increase 
and  have  a  fatal  result ;  only  when  the  existence  of  the  malady  is 
suspected  at  an  early  stage,  and  in  an  alcoholic  patient,  is  there  any 
chance  of  its  arrest. 

TsxATMSNT.— The  part  which  extravasation  of  blood  manifestly 
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takes  in  the  production  of  tlie  morbid  state  raggests  treatmeut 
calcultited  to  arrest  bsdmorrhage — rest,  elevation  of  the  head  and 
flhouldersy  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head.  Moderate  pur- 
gation and  diuresis  maj  also  be  employed.  The  removal  of  the  cause 
is  necessarilj  essentiaL  The  possibility  that  inflammation  constitutes 
one  element  in  the  causation  ot  hsdmatoma  suggests  the  measures  suited 
to  chronic  meningitis;  but  treatment  is  generally  powerless  to  arrest 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  depletion  does 
other  than  harm. 

Sebous  Paohthexokoitib  is  a  Tery  rare  condition*  met  with  in 
young  children  and  occasionally  in  general  paralysis,  in  which  a 
membranous  layer  lines  the  dura  mater,  and  is  continuous  at  the 
base  with  a  thinner  layer  that  covexs  the  arachnoid.  The  two  are 
separated  by  fluid,  which  has  led  such  cases  to  be  sometimes 
described  as. ^external  hydrocephalus/'  The  microscope  may  reveal 
a  layer  of  extravasation  in  the  outer  membrane,  when  no  hsmorrhage 
can  be  seen  with  the  unassisted  eye.  In  children,  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  from  **  peri-spleuitis,''  has  been  found  associated.  En- 
largement of  the  head,  and  compression-atrophy  of  the  brain,  may  or 
may  not  be  present.  As  a  rule,  the  mind  is  not  affected,  and 
cerebral  symptoms  are  slight  (Henoch)  ;  but  if  the  brain  is  small  and 
indurated,  there  may  be  considerable  mental  deficiency.  Irregular 
periods  of  pyrexia  and  redness  of  the  scalp  may  be  present.* 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THB  PIA  MATER  {FIA  ARACHNOID) g 
MENINGITIS,  LEPTOMENINOITia. 

Meningitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  apart  from  this  funda- 
mental difference,  certain  varieties  are  commonly  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  (1)  its  seat,  whether  this  is  at  the  convexity,  or  at  the  base, 
or  in  the  ventricles  ;  (2)  its  origin,  whether  primary  or  secondary  to  a 
local  cause  or  to  a  general  disease ;  (3)  its  nature,  whether  simple,  puru- 
lent»  tubercular,  or  syphilitic.  The  symptoms  of  these  forms  present 
certain  differences,  but  yet  have  much  in  common,  and  in  all  cases 
the  problem  in  diagnosis  is  first  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  seat  of 
meningitis,  and  then  to  distinguish  its  nature  and  origin.  Hence  it 
is  more  useful  to  consider  all  forms  together,  noting,  as  we  go  on,  the 
differences  between  them,  than  to  give  a  separate  account  of  each 
variety.  Four  fifths  of  the  statements  that  must  be  made  about  each 
are  true  of  all.  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  separately 
described,  although  it  is  not  sharply  separated  from  the  simple  form. 

Causes. — Acute  meningitis  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most 

common  in  children  under  ten.     Only  one  form  is  less  frequent  in 

children  than  in  adults— meningitis  of  the  convexity ;  and  this  is  due 

chiefly  to  its  common  traumatic  origin.     Taking  all  forms  together, 

•  Wheaton  *  Tran*.  Path.  Soc./  1891.  * 
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the  disease  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  but  the  several 
Tarieties  exhibit  some  differences  in  this  respeet.  Hereditary  tendency 
is  aotiTe  chiefly  in  oausing  the  tubercular  form.  Station  in  life,  ocoo- 
patioa,  climate,  and  season  are  influential  only  to  a  small  extent  as 
determiuDg  some  of  the  causes. 

Bired  Cau^ef.— (1)  TnmmaHe  infiueneet  of  yarions  kinds,  acting 
on  the  membranes  by  laceration,  hssmorrhage,  or  concussion. 

(2)  Adjaeeni  diBeoBe^  especially  that  which  is  attended  with  snppu* 
ration*  often  causes  purulent  meningitis  by  direct  extension  of  the 
pathogenic  Tims.  The  adjacent  disease  may  be  (a)  outside  the  dura 
mater,  as  injury  and  disease  of  the  bone,  especially  caries  of  the 
petrous  bone  and  disease  of  the  ear ;  or  it  may  be  outside  the  skull,  as 
erjiipeJas  and  other  suppurative  diseases  of  the  scalp.  In  several 
recorded  cases  inflammation  of  the  eye  has  set  up  a  fatal  meningitis, 
and  a  still  more  frequent  cause  is  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  nasi^  cavities.  Between  these  and  the  meninges  there  are  free 
communications,  which  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  **  Abscess  of  the 
Brain."  Growths  in  the  bone  above  the  nose  have  been  found  to  siFord 
a  ready  means  for  the  entrance  of  organisms.  (6)  The  a4j<^cent 
disease  may  be  in  the  brain—a  tumour  or  an  abscess,  very  rarely 
hemorrhage  or  softening.  An  abscess  may  cause  meningitis  without 
rupture,  but  rupture  always  causes  intense  purulent  inflammation. 
A  superficial  growth  commonly  causes  some  meningitis,  of  which  the 
acute  symptoms  are  frequently  perplexing. 

(8)  Acute  diicanneded  diaeaaeB  are  sometimes  attended  with  menin- 
gitis, (a)  Acute  specific  diseases:  measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
typhoid  fever,  acute  rheumatism.  The  complication  is,  however,  rare 
in  any  of  them,  its  existence  being  often  erroneously  assumed  from 
mere  intensity  of  delirium.  It  is  least  rare  in  smallpox,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  septicnmic  influence  of  the  extensive  cutaneous  suppu- 
ration. It  is  rare  in  typhoid  fever,  acoording  to  pathological  evidence ; 
but  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  simple  form,  especially  over  the  con* 
vextty.  I  have  also  known  tubercular  meningitis  to  develop  during  the 
fever,  (b)  Meningitis  has  a  special  relation  to  acute  pneumonia,  and 
is  probably  due  to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  of  the  lung,  especially 
to  the  specifio  '*  diploooccus  **  which  has  commonly  been  found  in  the 
inflamed  lung  since  Ersenkel  discovered  it.  The  same  organisms  are 
found  in  the  meningeal  exudation.  This  inflammation  is  usually  puru- 
lent, and  the  organibms  connect  it,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  form,  (e)  Septiceemia  often  causes  meningitis,  what- 
ever be  the  source  of  the  blood-poisoning,  whether  external  injury, 
internal  abscess,  softening  of  caseated  glands,  soptic  puerperal  pro- 
cesses, the  softening  of  clots,  or  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  effect  is 
probably  produced  through  the  agency  of  an  organised  virus,  and  a 
minor  factor  in  the  process  may  be  the  micrococcal  embolism  of  minute 
vessels ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases  to  see  minute  extravasations 
in  the  pia  mater,  with  pale  centres,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  retina  in 
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similar  cases.  Sometimes  local  meningitis  exists  near  the  plug  in  a 
large  vessel.  ^Len  the  source  of  the  plug  is  a  septic  form  of  endo- 
carditis. It  probably  follows  other  toxic  influences  receiyed  from 
without.  Thus  I  have  known  fatal  meningitis  to  follow  sxposure  to 
"bad  smells"  on  a  search  for  their  source.  From  all  these  septic 
causes  tbe  inflammation  is  usually  purulent. 

(4t)  Insolation  is  an  occasional  cause,  and  influences  chiefly  the 
convexity.  The  meningitis  that  results  ia  usually  simple,  and  not 
purulent.  In  cases  of  rapid  death,  only  indications  of  congestion 
may  be  discoverable. 

(5)  Excessive  mental  work  and  mental  excitement  are  usually 
regarded  as  occasional,  although  .rare  causes.  A  predisposition  is 
probably  necessary  to  make  this  influence  operative,  and  the  effect 
of  mental  work  may  easily  be  over-estimated. 

(6)  Specific  ProcesBca. — The  most  common  cause  of  acute  menin- 
gitis is  the  growth  of  tubercles  in  the  membranes,  which  is  usually 
attended  with  inflammation,  the  intensity  of  which  varies  much  in 
different  cases.  Syphilis  is  also  a  cause  of  meningitis ;  although  the 
inflammation  is  usually  chronic,  a  veiy  acute  form,  yielding  to  treat* 
ment,  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Lastly,  meningitis  may  occur,  either  at  the  convexity  or  the  base, 
for  which  no  cause  can  be  discovered  beyond  some  impairment  of  the 
general  health.  It  is  possible  that  ill-health  may  permit  organisms, 
which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed,  to  persist  and  assume  a  virulent 
development. 

Causation  in  BelaUon  to  Place, — ^Meningitis  limited  to  the  eanvemty 
may  result  from  local  adjacent  disease,  from  insolation,  or  from 
general  disease  (acute  specifics,  pneumonia,  and  septicaBmia) ;  but  in 
the  last  class  the  inflammation  is  often  general,  and  involves  the 
membranes  at  the  base  as  well  as  those  overtheconvexity  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, and  frequently  also  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord.  Menin- 
gitis limited  to  the  hose  is  rare  except  in  association  with  tubercles, 
basal  growths,  disease  of  bone,  or  adjacent  disease,  bat  occasionally 
results  from  syphilis.  Simple  basal  inflammation  may  be  precisely 
like  that  caused  by  tubercles.  Limited  veniricular  meningitis  is  met 
with  occasionally  in  young  children,  chiefly  daring  or  after  acate 
diseases,  such  as  the  exanthemata;  in  adults  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Causation  according  to  Nature. — Simple  meningitis  may  result  from 
any  of  these  causes,  except  perhaps  septicsmia;  the  etiological  facts 
just  stated  are  therefore,  in  general,  applicable  to  this  form. 

Purulent  meningitis^  in  which  pus  is  formed  from  the  first,  is 
osually  the  result  of  adjacent  suppuration  or  of  septicsdmia.  The 
causes  of  the  former  have  been  already  enumerated  (see  also 
^Abscess").  A  septic  thrombus  in  a  vein  or  sinus  is  sometimes  the 
mechanism  by  which  such  meningitis  is  excited. 

Tubercular  meningitis  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  is  most  common  in 
children,  especially  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  years.     In 
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infancy  it  is  not  common,  althoagh  it  has  been  met  with  as  earlj  as 
six  weeks  after  birth.  It  is  not  rare  in  early  adult  life,  and  is 
occasionallj  met  with  in  middle  life,  but  scarcely  ever  during  the 
later  period.  In  children,  general  tuberculosis  almost  always  exists, 
but  the  indications  of  this  may  be  slight,  and  the  meningeal  disease 
may  have  the  aspect  of  a  primary  affection.  In  adult  life,  distinct 
indications  of  phthisis  usually  precede  the  meningitis^  but  are 
sometimes  absent  in  youth,  in  whom,  howeyer,  some  scrofulous  or 
caseating  process  commonly  exists,  and  is  a  focus  of  blood-infection. 
It  b  probable  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  proclivity  of  the 
two  sexes,  at  any  rate  after  puberty.  It  is  generally  thought  that  in 
childhood  boys  suffer  rather  more  frequently  than  girls.*  Here- 
ditary tendency  is  of  unquestionable  importance.  Most  cases  occur 
ill  families  in  which  there  is  a  clear  history  of  phthisis  or  of  infantile 
tabercnlosis,  sometimes  evidenced  chiefly  by  the  early  death  of  many 
children.  The  disease  is  common  in  all  classes  of  societj.  Imperfect 
nourishment  and  bad  air  no  donbt  aid  in  its  development,  but  the 
cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  no  accessoxy  cause  can  be  traced. 
A  distinct  excitant  is  also  rare,  although  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  head 
seems  distinctly  influential.  Brain-work  may  assist,  but  only  in  the 
subjects  of  the  general  disease.  Any  depressing  physical  influence, 
including  maladies  of  different  nature,  may  have  the  same  effect ;  thus 
it  occasionally  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  some  other  acute  disease,  espe- 
cially measles  (the  influence  of  which  in  exciting  tuberculosis  is  well 
known),whooping-cough,  broncho-pneumonia,  diarrhosa,  typhoid  fever, 
Ac.  A  blow  or  fall  which  would  otherwise  cause  trifling  and  transient 
inflammation  may  excite  fatal  tubercular  meningitis  in  those  who 
have  even  caseous  deposits  in  some  locality.  Very  seldom  it  comes  on  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  health ;  more  often  the  child  has  been  distinctly 
^  ailing  "  for  a  month  or  two  before  the  onset. 

Chronic  meningiiU  may  be  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attack.  Apart  from 
this,  diffuse  chronic  meningitis  is  generally  the  result  of  alcoholism ; 
occasionally  it  is  due  to  injury.  Focal  chronic  meningitis,  when  not 
traumatic,  is  syphilitic  in  most  cases ;  possibly,  in  later  life,  it  is 
sometimes  due  to  gout.  In  children,  chronic  basal  meningitis  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  posterior  fossa. 

Anatomical  CHAmAOTEBS. — The  changes  may  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  membranes,  or  only  at  the  convexity  or  the  base.  When  the 
cause  is  adjacent  disease,  the  neighbouring  region  of  the  membranes 
may  alone  suffer.  Certain  changes  are  common  in  all  forms  of  menin* 
gitis.  The  earliest  is  a  diffuse  reddening  of  the  pia  mater,  due  to  the 
injection  of  finer  vessels  than  are  distended  by  the  mechanical 
influence  of  the  mode  of  death.    Soon  there  occurs  opacity  of  the 

*  The  Registrar-Oeneral'i  retarns  for  the  twenty-flve  yean  ending  1872  give  the 
deaths  from  hydrocephalus  in  males  under  five  as  01,681,  and  feiunles  6G,708. 
Probably  the  chief  cause  of  death  returned  as  "hydrocephalus"  at  this  age  was 
inbercnlar  meningitis. 
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membranes,  vecognifiable  most  readily  in  the  arachnoid.  It  occnrt 
also  aloDg  the  vessels  of  both  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  distinctly  in 
consequence  of  distension  of  their  lymphatic  sheaths.  It  is  well  seen 
oTor  the  sulci  of  the  convexity,  and  the  spaces  at  the  base  of  the  bram. 
Oollections  of  yellowish-white  or  semi-purulent  lymph  form  at  these 
parts  and  around  the  nerve-trunks,  the  sheaths  of  which  may  be  dis* 
tinctly  reddened.  In  the  early  stage  of  purulent  meningitis  these 
collections  may  be  punctiform,  and  may  resemble  very  closely  tuber* 
cular  granulations  In  the  pia  mater ;  by  coalescence  they  constitute 
irregular  semi-purulent  areas.  In  cases  of  some  duration  the  puru- 
lent spots  may  have  undergone  caseation  or  induration,  the  latter 
chiefly  in  simple  meningitis.  The  nerve-trunks  are  often  involved,  and 
under  the  microscope  the  inflammation  may  be  found  either  limited 
to  the  sheath  or  infiltrating  the  substance  of  a  nerve  that  has  been 
paralysed.  Minute  hsBmorrhages  may  be  seen  in  the  nerve,  and  its 
fibres  may  be  in  various  stages  of  acute  degeneration.  Sometimes  no 
change  can  be  found.  The  inflammation  may  spread  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  dura  maten  and  on  the  other  to  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  may  be  reddened,  and  even  covered 
with  a  layer  of  lymph,  which  may  glue  it  to  the  pia  arachnoid.  Its 
outer  surface  is  often  the  seat  of  purulent  inflammation  in  cases  due 
to  adjacent  bone  disease.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  brain  is  often 
reldened,  and  even  spots  of  softening  may  be  seen  within  it.  Some* 
times  it  contains  punctiform  hflemorrhages.  The  fluid  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  is  often  turbid.  Indica- 
tions of  inflammation  may  also  be  present  in  the  ventricles ;  the 
lining  membrane  may  be  swollen  and  opaque,  sometimes  even  covered 
with  a  layer  of  lymph  {eperidymUiii) ;  the  subjacent  brain  tissue  may 
be  softened.  The  choroid  plexus  and  velum  interpositum  may  also 
present  signs  of  inflammation.  The  lateral  ventricles  often  contain  a 
great  excess  of  fluid,  which  may  be  turbid,  with  flocculi  of  lymph. 
It  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  distend  the  ventricles  and  flatten  the 
convolutions,  a  circumstance  that  suggested  the  name  **  acute  hydro- 
cephalus "  formerly  applied  to  all  these  cases.  The  ventricular  effusion 
seems  to  be  the  result,  in  some  cases,  solely  of  the  ventricular 
inflammation,  but  often  there  is  also  a  collection  of  lymph  about  the 
openings  by  which  the  fourth  ventricle  communicates  with  the  space 
around  the  brain,  and  the  obstruction  to  these  must  increase  or  cause 
the  ventricular  distension.  In  the  so-called  ventricular  meningitis* 
effusion  into  the  ventricles  and  slight  traces  of  inflammation  are  all 
that  is  found ;  the  external  membranes  are  normaL  Although  the 
traces  of  inflammation  are  slight,  the  acute  and  febrile  course  of  the 
disease  is  consistent  only  with  its  inflammatory  nature.  In  all  forms, 
if  the  inflammation  of  the  ependyma  passes  away,  permanent  thick- 
ening of  the  lining  membrane  may  remain,  and  there  may  even  be 
adhesions  closing  the  cavity  of  the  posterior  comu.  A  permanent 
p.icess  of  liquid  may  be  left  in  the  cavities. 
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In  purulent  meningitis  the  membranei  are  oovered  with  a  layer  of 
greenish-yellow,  often  fcetid  pus,  sometiraes  at  the  oonyexity,  less 
commonly  at  the  base  only,  often  at  both.  The  purolent  inflamma- 
tion frequently  extends  down  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord« 
sometimes  as  low  as  the  cauda  equina,  and  in  one  recorded  case 
suppurative  inflammation  in  the  orbit  was  seoondaiy  to  that  witbin 
the  skulL*  The  surface  of  the  brain  is  often  softened,  and  small 
eollections  of  pus  may  be  found  within  its  substance,  apparently 
secondary  to  the  meningeal  suppuration.  Very  rarely  primaxy 
purulent  inflammation  has  been  limited  to  the  yentrides. 

In  hibercular  meningitis  the  inflammation  is  neyer  actually  puru- 
lent. The  appearances  are  usually  those  of  the  simple  inflammation 
already  described,  conjoined  with  the  characteristic  tubercles.  The 
amount  of  jelly-like  and  semi-opaque  lymph  is  often  considerable, 
but  it  is  found  chiefly  at  the  base,  and  is  generally  most  abundant 
about  the  optic  chiasma,  between  this  and  the  pons,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fissures  of  Sylyius.  The  membrane  oyer  the 
oonyexity  has  a  dry  aspect,  but  to  the  finger  may  feel  somewhat 
sticky ;  and  if  a  scalpel  is  passed  oyer  the  surface,  it  xemo? es  a  little 
pyo-lymph.  The  two  opposed  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere,  in  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  may  be  slightly  adherent .  where  in  contact. 
There  is  often  an  excess  of  arachnoid  fluid  at  the  base  of  the  brain* 
and  then  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nenres  are  usually  distended,  so  as 
to  form  a  pyriform  swelling  behind  each  eye.  Ventricular  effusion 
is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  (about  four  out  of  fiye) ;  generally 
the  quantity  does  not  exceed  a  few  ounces,  but  it  may  be  so  large  as 
to  compress  the  cortex,  and  to  distend  all  the  yentricles.  The  indica- 
tions of  closure  of  the  communication  between  the  fourth  yentricle 
and  the  surface,  already  mentioned,  are  more  frequent  in  tubercular 
than  in  simple  meningitis.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  yentricles 
and  the  choroid  plexuses  may  be  distinctly  inflamed.  In  addition  to 
the  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  membranes,  these  present  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  this  variety,  miliary  tubercle.  The 
granulations  are  most  easily  seen  where  the  inflammation  is  slight 
or  absent,  especially  on  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe. 
They  are  at  first  yexy  minute,  and  so  transparent  that  they  can 
often  be  detected  oidy  when  their  prominence  is  recognised  by 
looking  obliquely  at  the  surface.  Although  seated  in  the  pia  mater, 
they  cause  a  prominence  of  the  arachnoid  where  this  covers  the 
pia  mater  closely,  resembling  the  minute  air-bubbles  beneath  the 
arachnoid  that  are  often  produced  during  the  process  of  removing  the 
brain ;  these  disappear  if  the  finger  is  passed  over  the  surface,  while 
the  tubercles  remain  unchanged.  In  other  places  they  are  of  larger 
siie  and  semi-opaque,  and  in  some  places  several  are  aggregated 
together.  Where  the  lymph  is  abundant,  only  the  larger  and  older 
tubercles  earn  be  recognised.  The  microscope  shows  the  granulations 
•  ErdM. '  Cent  f.  Nerr./  1883.  221. 
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to  consist  of  lymphoid  cells,  situated  asually  around  ft  yessel,  within 
its  perivascular  sheath.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  meningeal 
tubercle  and  tubercular  meningitis  are  not  quite  identical.  Tubercles 
may  be  found  in  the  membranes  when  there  is  no  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion, in  cases  of  general  tuberculosis,  and  they  may  be  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  resembling  those  caused  by 
inflammation.  When  inflammation  accompanies  them,  its  extent  and 
degree  vary.  It  is  usually  considerable  only  at  the  base,  and  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  at  the  convexity  and  not  at  the  base ;  not  rarely  it 
is  general.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  one  small  area, 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  conyolutions  on 
one  side ;  such  local  meningitis  is  usually  associated  with  tubercles  of 
some  sise:  very  rarely  inflammation  and  tubercles  of  the  ordinary 
character  are  confined  to  the  conyexity  of  one  hemisphere.*  Even 
when  the  inflammation  is  apparently  confined  to  the  base,  tubercles 
can  usually  be  detected,  often  in  abundance,  over  the  convexity,  but 
they  are  still '  more  numerous,  larger,  older,  and  more  opaque  at 
the  base,  especially  about  the  commencement  of  the  Sylvian  fis- 
sure. 

The  characteristic  bacilli  of  tubercle  have  been  found  in  the  pia 
mater  in  these  cases  (Comil  and  others).  Moreover  the  organisms 
have  been  found  when  no  tubercles  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
although  commencing  granulations  were  discovered  by  the  micro- 
8cope,t  and  even  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  cortex  beneath  a  focus 
of  limited  inflammation.^  Tubercles  may  sometimes  be  recognised 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  the  choroid 
plexuses.  A  careful  examination  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  often  shows  minute  tubercles  scattered  over  it.  They  axe 
frequently  met  with  in  the  spinal  membranes,  dura  mater^  and  pia 
mater,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  both,  and  occasionally  in  gieat 
abundance,  especially  over  the  cauda  equina,  where  the  membrane 
may  look  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  a  shower  of  fine  sand.§  Signs 
of  inflammation  are  always  slighter  in  the  spinal  than  in  the  cerebral 
membranes,  and  are  often  absent,  especially  when  the  granulations 
are  upon  the  dura  mater  only.  The  cortex  of  the  brain  may  be 
injected  and  softened  at  the  surface,  but  if  there  is  much  effusion  in 
the  ventricles  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  cerebral 
substance  may  be  less  than  noirmaL  Under  the  microscope  the  walls 
of  the  cortical  vessels  are  often  found  to  be  crowded  with  leucocytes^ 
and  sometimes  minute  aggregations  of  tubercles  may  be  detected 
within  the  cortical  tissue.  Small  extravasations  are  common,  in 
adultSy  in  the  membranes  or  in  various  parts  of  the  brain-substaiice^ 

*  Hngnenin,  Hilton  P^gge. 

t  Dawson  and  Hebb,  *  Lancet,'  1884^  Ap.  12.  p.  660. 
t  D^jerine,  *B6vne  de  MM.,'  March,  1885,  p.  174. 
§  Wortmann  fonnd  no  tubercles  in  the  spinal  membranes  only  in  fbw  of 
seven  eases  examined  ('  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilk.,'  Bd.  zx,  1888,  p.  800). 
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And  are  probably  due  to  cbaDges  in  the  walls  of  the  veMels  and 
thrombosis  within  tbem. 

In  these  cases  a  tubercular  tamonr  is  occasionally  fonnd  in  the 
brain,  sometimes  nSore  than  one.  I  have  seen  a  mass  of  tubercle  tbe 
siie  of  a  filbert  growing  from  tbe  nnder  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
Extensive  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  small  vessels  and  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  causing  almost  universal  softening,  has  once  been 
observed.* 

In  young  children  tubercles  are  almost  invariably  found  widely 
■eattered  through  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  They  are  most 
constant  in  the  spleen, — very  frequent,  also,  in  the  enlarged  mesen- 
teric glands.  Exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  the  affection 
are  rare,  but  Gee  mentions  a  case  in  a  girl,  aged  four,  in  whom  a 
cheesy  mass  in  each  lung  was  the  only  indication  of  tuberde  outside 
the  membranes,  and  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by  others.  The 
caseating  scrofulous  material,  in  such  cases,  was  probably  the  source 
of  the  blood-infection,  and  thus  the  cause  of  the  meningitis.  Tubercles 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  choroid  in  tubercular  meningitis,  although 
generally  only  late  in  the  course,  and  after  its  nature  has  become 
elear. 

Thrombosis  in  a  vein  of  the  convexity  is  occasionally  fonnd  in 
tubercular  meningitis,  sometimes  with  the  intense  secondary  con- 
gestion of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  brain.  It  occasionally 
precedes  the  formation  of  visible  tubercle.  Very  rarely  a  clot  extends 
to  a  sinus,  but  the  special  symptoms  of  this  are  usually  lost  in  those 
of  the  meningitis. 

Ohramie  MeningUU. — ^The  diffuse,  ohronie  meningitis  of  alcoholism 
affects  chiefly  the  convexity,  and  is  always  slight  in  degree.  The  pia 
arachnoid  is  somewhat  opaque,  especially  over  the  sulci,  and  there 
may  be  lines  of  opaque  lymph  along  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  The 
focal  ohronio  meningitis  of  syphilis  is  often  associated  with  a  syphilitic 
growth,  or  with  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  There  is  much 
thickening  of  the  pia  arachnoid,  with  the  peculiar  exudation — at  first 
^  gummy  **  in  aspect,  while,  later,  caseous  foci  are  scattered  through 
it— which  glues  all  adjacent  structures  together,  and  often  unites  the 
pia  mater  to  the  dura  mater.  It  may  be  so  abundant  at  a  certain 
spot  as  to  occasion  doubt  whether  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
"gumma,"  with  secondary  inflammation.  Ultimately,  if  caseation  is 
prevented  by  treatment,  fibroid  transformation  may  occur,  and  a 
thick  layer  of  tissue,  tendinous  or  cartilaginous  in  aspect,  extends 
over  a  certain  region,  more  often  at  the  base  than  at  the  convexity, 
surrounding  and  compressing  the  nerves,  and  uniting  the  various 
membranes.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  may  be  as  much  as  a  third 
of  an  inch ;  the  dura  mater  is  often  also  thickened. 

In  children,  chronic  inflammation  occurs  chiefly  in  the  posterior 
fossai  about  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cerebellum,  which  are  often 
•  Oetb '  Ba^olds*  Systaia  of  Medicine'  toL  li,  2nd  sd.,  p.  40^ 
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fimilj  adherent.  In  anotlifir  ebronio  form,  wluoh  is  perhapi  onlj  a 
later  stage  of  tbe  syphilitic  inflammation^  the  inflammatory  tisane 
has  undergone  tibrotta  transformation.  When  chronic  inflamma* 
tion  involtes  the  membranes  about  the  medulla*  oblongata,  it  gener- 
ally closes  the  openings  of  the  fourth  Tcntriole^  and  internal  hydro* 
oephalus  lesults. 

Symptoms. — Certain  symptoms  occur  in  meningitis  irrespectiye  of 
its  seat  or  form,  while  others  depend  on  its  situation,  whether  at  the 
base  or  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain ;  the  special  pathological 
forms  differ  in  their  course,  and  in  the  relative  prominence  of  various 
symptoms.  In  every  form  and  position,  the  manifestations  of  the 
disease  present  wide  diversity  in  different  cases ;  yet,  as  a  rule,  certain 
symptoms  are  present^  and  develop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
fairly  charaoteristic. 

The  symptoms  consist  partly  in  general  disturbance,  such  as  attends 
any  local  inflammation,  partly  in  cerebral  symptoms,  some  general  aod 
others  local.  In  many  cases  there  are  also  associated  symptoms  due 
to  the  pathological  process  to  which  the  meningitis  is  secondazy.  The 
chief  symptoms  common  to  all  forms  will  be  first  described. 

Premonitory  symptoms  are  often  present,  although  never  distinctive 
in  character.  There  may  be  such  general  indisposition  as  may  preoede 
any  malady,  languor  and  malaise,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  mental 
irritability.  In  children,  vomiting  without  cauae,  or  on  some  slight 
indiscretion  in  diet,  often  precedes  other  symptoms  for  some  days. 
Occasionally  prodromata  are  absent^  and  the  pronounced  symptoms  of 
the  disease  set  in  suddenly. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  headache,  delirium,  vomiting,  oon« 
vulsio&s,  rigidity  and  wealqiess  of  the  limbs,  and  paralysis  of  cranial 
nervea,  atrabiamua  and  inequality  of  the  pupila,  ooming  on  acutely 
or  aubacutely,  but  not  suddenly.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by 
elevation  of  temperature^  and  followed  in  a  few  or  many  daya  by 
aomnolence  and  coma. 

Headache  ia,  of  all  aymptoma,  the  moat  common,  and  ia  uaually  one 
of  the  earlieat;  it  ia  prominent  throughout,  until  the  patient  becomes 
unconscious.  It  is  most  frequently  frontal,  but  sometimes  general 
Oontinuous  in  some  degree,  severe  exacerbations  occur,  in  which  the 
pain  is  vexy  intense,  and  may  cause  shrieks  of  suffering,  which  have 
received  the  name  of  the  "  hydrocephalic  cxy ;"  and  these  may  continue 
even  when  the  patient  is  almost  unconscious.  In  rare  eases,  meningitis 
runs  its  course  with  little  or  no  pain,  especially  the  secondaiy  purulent 
meningitis  of  septicemia  and  in  the  aimple  meningitia  of  aome  other 
blood-statea.  Vertigo  ia  occasionally  complained  of,  especially  at  the 
onset,  but  on  the  whole  is  not  frequent. 

Pelirinm  is  another  important  symptom.  It  may  be  either  alight  and 
quiet,  or  active  and  violent.  It  is  often  an  early  symptom,  althon^ 
it  chiefl]^  occurs  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  only  in  those  who 
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aie  gpeeiall J  prediapoaed,  and  then  may  have  its  character  modified  hj 
the  predkpoaitiony  «och  as  akoholiflm  or  hyateria.  Diagnostic  errors 
are  then  easy.  The  delirium*  as  a  rule,  deriyes  its  significance  frooa 
its  assocaatioii  with  headache.  At  first  there  is  merely  wandering 
doring  sleep,  and,  aa  the  mental  distrirbanoe  increases,  periods  of 
perfect  or  imperfect  eooseiousoess  alternate  with  periods  of  delirinm, 
when  the  cries  of  pain  are  often  f reqnent  and  seyere.  When  it  has  set 
iBp  it  nsoally  persists,  sometimes  with  intermissions*  until  the  coma 


Yomiiing  consists  in  the  rejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
ofiea  without  nausea ;  there  is  not  usoally  retching  when  the  stomach 
is  emp^.  It  is  a  frequent,  and  often  a  yery  early  symptom,  whateyer 
he  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  tongue  is  at  first  clean,  but  it 
■ay  afterwards  become  thickly  f arred  and  the  breath  yery  offensiye. 
The  bowels  are  confined,  &ften  obstinately,  and  the  abdomen  is  retracted. 

Gteneral  conyulsions  occur,  irrespectiye  of  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, but  are  rather  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  They 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  from  the  onset 
to  the  end.  They  are  occasionally  almost  the  only  symptom  of  the 
meningitis  that  is  produced  by  septic  processes.  Eigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head,  is  common  in  menin- 
gitis about  the  posterior  part  of  the  base,  and  may  extend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back  if  the  inflammation  passes  down  the  spinal  canaL 
It  is  a  symptom  of  yexy  great  importance^  being  frequently  the  first 
unequiyocal  indication  of  the  malady. 

Optic  neuritis  is  a  common  symptom  of  menin^tis  of  the  base,  but 
b  rare  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  conyezity.  It  is  not 
an  early  symptom,  being  seldom  met  with  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  I  haye  once  seen  it  (unilateral)  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  after 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis.  It  is  due  to  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  membranes  to  the  sheath  and 
substance  of  the  optic  nerye  within  the  skull,  and  the  descent  of  this 
inflammation  to  the  eye,  probably  aided  by  the  passage  of  material 
down  the  sheath  of  the  nerye  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  globe.  The 
intra-ocular  changes  are  seldom  intense.  There  is  swelling  of  the 
papilla,  blurring  the  edges  of  the  disc,  and  often  (especially  in  tuber- 
cnlar  meningitis)  the  swelling  is  paler  than  in  commencing  inflam> 
station  from  other  causes.  The  yeins  are  full,  but  hnmorrhages  are 
rare,  and  the  neuritis  is  neyer  so  intense  as  in  cases  of  tumour. 
Choroidal  tubercles  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  tubercular  yariety. 

Hypenesthesia  of  the  skin  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  that  of  the 
spedal  senses  is  yery  common,  so  that  light  and  noise  distress  the 
patient  and  increase  his  suffering.  Both  are  apparently  due  to  the 
general  excitability  of  the  brain.  Betention  of  urine  is  common  in 
the  later  stage,  when  consciousness  is  obscured.  Occasionally  therd 
is  incontinence  of  urine  and  fssces. 

Loeal  Mymftoms  occur  in  the  cranial  nenres  and  Embs.  In  thd 
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firmlj  adherent.  In  ftDotber  ebronio  form,  whioli  is  perhapi  onlj  a 
later  stage  of  the  syphilitic  inflammation^  the  inflamiuatozy  tisane 
has  undergone  libroas  transformation.  When  chronic  inflamma- 
tion involtes  the  membranes  about  the  medulla*  oblongata,  it  geiier- 
ally  closes  the  openings  of  the  fourth  Tcntriole^  and  internal  hydro* 
oephalufl  results. 

Symptoms. — Certain  symptoms  occur  in  meningitis  irrespective  of 
its  seat  or  form,  while  others  depend  on  its  situation,  whether  at  the 
base  or  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain;  the  special  patLological 
forms  differ  in  their  course,  and  in  the  relative  prominence  of  various 
symptoms.  In  every  form  and  position,  the  manifestations  of  the 
disease  present  wide  diversity  in  different  cases ;  yet,  as  a  rule,  certain 
symptoms  are  present^  and  develop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
fairly  characteristic. 

The  symptoms  consist  partly  in  general  disturbance,  such  as  attends 
any  local  inflammation,  partly  in  cerebral  symptoms,  some  general  and 
others  local.  In  many  cases  there  are  also  associated  symptoms  doe 
to  the  pathological  process  to  which  the  meningitis  is  secondary.  The 
chief  symptoms  common  to  all  forms  will  be  first  described. 

Premonitory  symptoms  are  often  present,  although  never  distinctive 
in  character.  There  may  be  such  general  indisposition  as  may  precede 
any  malady,  languor  and  malaise,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  mental 
irritability.  In  children,  vomiting  without  cause,  or  on  some  slight 
indiscretion  in  diet,  often  precedes  other  symptoms  for  some  days. 
Occasionally  prodromata  are  absent^  and  the  pronounced  symptoms  of 
the  disease  set  in  suddenly. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  headachoy  ddicium,  vomiting,  con- 
vulsions,  rigidity  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  paralysis  of  oianiai 
nerves,  strabismus  and  inequality  of  the  pupils,  coming  on  acutely 
or  subacutely,  but  not  suddenly.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  followed  in  a  few  or  many  days  by 
somnolence  and  coma. 

Headache  is,  of  all  symptoms,  the  most  common,  and  is  usually  one 
of  the  earliest;  it  is  prominent  throughout^  until  the  patient  becomes 
unconscious.  It  is  most  frequently  frontal,  but  sometimes  eeneraL 
Oontinuous  in  some  degree,  severe  exacerbations  occur,  in  which  the 
pain  is  very  intense,  and  may  cause  shrieks  of  suffering,  which  have 
received  the  name  of  the  "  hydrocephalic  cxy  ;'*  and  these  may  continue 
even  when  the  patient  is  almost  unconscious.  In  rare  cases,  meningitis 
runs  its  course  with  little  or  no  pain,  especially  the  secondaiy  purulent 
meningitis  of  septicaamia  and  in  the  simple  meningitis  of  some  other 
blood-states.  Vertigo  is  occasionally  complained  of»  espedaUy  at  the 
onset,  but  on  the  whole  is  not  frequent. 

Delirium  is  another  important  symptom.  It  may  be  eith«>  slight  and 
quiet,  or  active  and  violent.  It  is  often  an  early  symptom,  althou^ 
it  chiefly  occurs  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  only  in  tiiose  who 
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&»  specially  predisposecl,  and  then  may  have  its  oliaracter  modified  by 
the  prediBposition,  such  as  alcoholiam  or  hysteria.  Diagnostic  errors 
are  then  easy*  The  delirium,  as  a  rule,  derires  its  significance  froni» 
its  association  with  headache.  At  first  there  is  merely  wandering 
during  sleep,  and,  aa  the  mental  disturbance  increases,  periods  of 
perfect  or  imperfect  coDSciousoess  alternate  with  periods  of  delirium^ 
when  the  cries  of  pain  are  often  frequent  and  Bevere.  When  it  has  set 
iB»  it  usually  penusts,  sometimes  with  intermissions^  ontil  the  coma 
eomea  on. 

Yomiting  oonasts  in  the  rejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
often  without  nausea;  there  is  not  usually  retching  when  the  stomach 
is  empty.  It  is  a  frequent,  and  often  »  vexy  early  symptom,  whatever 
he  the  seat  of  the  infiammation*  The  tongue  is  at  first  clean,  but  it 
■ay  afterwards  become  thickly  furred  and  the  breath  yery  offensive. 
The  bowels  are  confined,  &ften  obstinately,  and  the  abdomen  is  retracted. 

General  conyulsions  occur,  irrespectiye  of  the  seat  of  the  inflamma^ 
tion,  but  are  rather  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  They 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  from  the  onset 
to  the  end.  They  are  occasionally  almost  the  only  symptom  of  the 
meningitis  that  is  produced  by  septic  processes.  Eigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head,  is  common  in  menin- 
gitis about  the  posterior  part  of  the  base,  and  may  extend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back  if  the  inflammation  passes  down  the  spinal  canaL 
&  is  a  symptom  of  Texy  great  importance^  being  frequently  the  first 
unequiTOcal  indication  of  the  malady. 

(^tio  neuritis  is  a  common  symptom  of  menin^tis  of  the  base,  but 
b  rare  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  conrezity.  It  is  not 
an  early  symptom,  being  seldom  met  with  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  I  haye  once  seen  it  (unilateral)  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  after 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis.  It  is  due  to  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  membranes  to  the  sheath  and 
substance  of  the  optic  nerye  within  the  skull,  and  the  descent  of  this 
inflammation  to  the  eye,  probably  aided  by  the  passage  of  material 
down  the  sheath  of  the  nerye  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  globe.  The 
intra-ocular  changes  are  seldom  intense.  There  is  swelling  of  the 
papilla,  blurring  the  edges  of  the  disc,  and  often  (especially  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis)  the  swelling  is  paler  than  in  commencing  inflam- 
mation from  other  causes.  The  veins  are  full,  but  hnmorrhages  are 
rare,  and  the  neuritis  is  never  so  intense  as  in  cases  of  tumour. 
Choroidal  tubercles  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  tubercular  variety. 

Hypenesthesia  of  the  skin  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  that  of  the 
special  senses  is  very  common,  so  that  light  and  noise  distress  the 
patient  and  increase  his  suffering.  Both  are  apparently  due  to  the 
general  excitability  of  the  brain.  Betention  of  urine  is  common  in 
the  later  stage,  when  consciousness  is  obscured.  Occasionally  therd 
m  incontinence  of  urine  and  fesces. 

Loeal  gympioms  occur  in  the  cranial  nerves  and  Embs.  In  thd 
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firmly  adherent.  In  anotlifir  cbronio  form,  wbicli  is  perhapi  onlj  a 
later  stage  of  the  ajpbilitic  inflammation^  the  inflammatoiy  tissue 
has  undergone  fibrous  transformation.  When  chronio  inflamma* 
tion  involves  the  membranes  about  the  medulla*  oblongata,  it  geiier- 
ally  closes  the  openings  of  the  fourth  Tentricle^  and  internal  hjdio- 
oephalufl  results. 

Symptoms. — Certain  symptoms  occur  in  meningitis  irrespectiye  of 
its  seat  or  form,  while  others  depend  on  its  situation,  whether  at  the 
base  or  over  the  convezitj  of  the  brain ;  the  special  patbolo^csl 
forms  differ  in  their  course,  and  in  the  relative  prominence  of  various 
symptoms.  In  every  form  and  position,  the  manifestations  of  the 
disease  present  wide  diversity  in  different  cases ;  yet,  as  a  rule,  certain 
symptoms  are  present^  and  develop  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  be 
fairly  characteristic. 

The  symptoms  consist  partly  in  general  disturbance,  such  as  attends 
any  local  inflammation,  partly  in  cerebral  symptoms,  some  general  and 
others  local.  In  many  cases  there  are  also  associated  symptoms  due 
to  the  pathological  process  to  which  the  meningitis  is  secondary.  The 
chief  symptoms  common  to  all  forms  will  be  first  described. 

Premonitory  symptoms  are  often  present,  although  never  distinctive 
in  character.  There  may  be  such  general  indisposition  as  may  precede 
any  malady,  languor  and  malaise,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  mental 
irritability.  In  children,  vomiting  without  cause,  or  on  some  slight 
indiscretion  in  diet,  often  precedes  other  symptoms  for  some  days. 
Occasionally  prodromata  are  absent^  and  the  pronounced  symptoms  of 
the  disease  set  in  suddenly. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  headache,  delirium,  vomiting,  con« 
vulsio&s,  rigidity  and  wealqiese  of  the  limbs,  and  paralyeis  of  cranial 
nerves,  strabismus  and  inequality  of  the  pupils,  coming  on  acutely 
or  snbacutoly,  but  not  suddenly.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  followed  in  a  few  or  many  days  by 
somnolence  and  coma. 

Headache  is,  of  all  symptoms,  the  most  common,  and  is  usually  one 
of  the  earliest;  it  is  prominent  throughout,  until  the  patient  becomes 
unconscious.  It  is  most  frequently  frontal,  but  sometimes  generaL 
Oontinuous  in  some  degree,  severe  exacerbations  occur,  in  which  the 
pain  is  very  intense,  and  may  cause  shrieks  of  suffering,  which  have 
received  the  name  of  the  "  hydrocephalic  cry ;"  and  these  may  continue 
even  when  the  patient  is  almost  unconscious.  In  rare  cases,  meningitis 
runs  its  course  with  little  or  no  pain,  especially  the  secondaiy  purulent 
meningitis  of  septicemia  and  in  the  simple  meningitis  of  some  other 
blood-states.  Vertigo  is  occasionally  complained  of,  especially  at  the 
onset,  but  on  the  whole  is  not  frequent. 

Delirium  is  another  important  symptom.  It  may  be  either  slight  and 
quiet,  or  active  and  violent.  It  is  often  an  early  symptom,  althou^ 
it  chiefly  occurs  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,- and  only  in  those  who 
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ave  speeially  predisposed,  and  then  may  have  its  oliaracter  modified  bf 
the  predisposition,  such  as  alcoholism  or  hysteria.  Diagnostic  errors 
are  then  easy.  The  delirium,  as  a  rule,  deriyes  its  signiftoanoe  from» 
its  association  with  headache.  At  first  there  is  merely  wandering 
daring  sleep,  and,  as  the  mental  disturbance  increases,  periods  of 
perfect  or  imperfect  coosciousness  alternate  with  periods  of  delirium, 
when  the  cries  of  pain  are  often  frequent  and  severe.  When  it  has  set 
IB,  it  usually  persists,  sometimes  with  intermissions,  until  the  coma 
eomes  on. 

Vomiting  consists  in  the  rejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
often  without  oausea;  there  is  not  usually  retching  when  the  stomach 
is  empty.  It  is  a  frequent,  and  often  a  rexy  early  symptom,  whatever 
be  the  seat  of  the  infiammation.  The  tongue  is  at  first  clean,  but  it 
may  afterwards  become  thickly  furred  and  the  breath  yery  offensive. 
The  bowels  are  confined, &f  ten  obstinately,and  the  abdomen  is  retracted. 

General  convulsions  occur,  irrespective  of  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, but  are  rather  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  They 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  from  the  onset 
to  the  end.  They  are  occasionally  almost  the  only  symptom  of  the 
meningitis  that  is  produced  by  septic  processes.  Bigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head,  is  common  in  menin- 
gitis about  the  posterior  part  of  the  base,  and  may  extend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back  if  the  inflammation  passes  down  the  spinal  canal. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  very  great  importance^  being  frequently  the  first 
unequivocal  indication  of  the  malady. 

Optic  neuritis  ie  a  common  symptom  of  menin^tis  of  the  base,  but 
is  rare  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  convexity.  It  is  not 
an  early  symptom,  being  seldom  met  with  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  I  have  once  seen  it  (unilateral)  aa  early  as  the  fifth  day  after 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis.  It  is  due  to  tho 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  membranes  to  the  sheath  and 
substance  of  the  optic  nerve  within  the  skull,  and  the  descent  of  this 
inflammation  to  the  eye,  probably  aided  by  the  passage  of  material 
down  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  globe.  The 
intra-ocular  changes  are  seldom  intense.  There  is  swelling  of  the 
papilla,  blurring  the  edges  of  the  disc,  and  often  (especially  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis)  the  swelling  is  paler  than  in  commencing  inflam- 
mation  from  other  causes.  The  veins  are  full,  but  hsBmorrhages  aro 
rare,  and  the  neuritis  is  never  so  intense  as  in  cases  of  tumour. 
Choroidal  tubercles  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  tubercular  yariety. 

Hypenesthesia  of  the  skin  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  that  of  the 
special  senses  is  very  common,  so  that  light  and  noise  distress  the 
patient  and  increase  his  suffering.  Both  are  apparently  due  to  the 
general  excitability  of  the  brain.  Botention  of  urine  is  common  in 
the  later  stage,  when  consciousness  is  obscured.  Occasionally  therd 
is  incontinence  of  urine  and  fssces. 

Loeal  $ympiom8  occur  in  the  cranial  nerves  and  limbs.  In  the 
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former  they  depend  chieflj  on  the  affection  of  the  base,  in  the  latter  on 
that  of  the  convexitj.  These  symptoms  are  partly  those  of  irritation, 
partly  those  of  paralysis.  The  most  common  symptoms  are  in  the 
ocular  nerves,  causing  alteration  in  the  position  or  movement  of  the 
eyeballs  or  in  the  size  of  the  pupils.  Strabismus  is  a  very  important 
symptom ;  it  is  often  at  first  transient,  or  present  only  on  movement, 
and  even  then  inconstant,  depending  apparently  on  varying  over- 
action  of  a  muscle.  In  other  cases  there  is  persistent  and  evidently 
paralytic  weakness  of  certain  muscles.  Slight  ptosis  may  occur,  biit 
complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  not  common.  Indeed,  the 
-whole  of  any  nerve  is  scarcely  ever  paralysed  unless  other  nerves 
suffer  in  some  degree — a  point  of  some  importance.  The  pupils  are 
usually  contracted  in  the  early  stage,  especially  when  there  is 
intolerance  of  light ;  subsequently  they  are  often  dilated.  Inequalitj 
is  a  very  common  and  most  important  symptom;  it  occurs  in 
inflammation  of  the  convexity  as  well  as  of  the  base.  It  is  often 
transient  and  variable,  present  at  One  time  and  absent  a  few  hours 
later ;  now  one  pupil,  now  the  other,  may  be  the  larger.  An.  undue 
sensitiveness  of  the  dilator  fibres  to  cutaneous  stimulation  has  been 
noted  by  Parrot 

Kext  in  frequency  is  an  affection  of  the  facial  nerve,  weakness  of 
which  is  indicated  by  inequality  of  the  mouth,  or  distinct  defect  of 
movement.  When  the  disease  is  at  the  base,  all  parts  of  the  facial 
nerve  may  be  affected;  when  it  is  over  the  convexity,  the  lower  part 
suffers  alone  in  most  cases ;  perhaps  there  is  occasionally  brief  weaken* 
ing  of  the  upper  part.  The  muscles  of  mastication  may  be  rigid,  but 
this  is  not  frequent,  and  their  paralysis  is  still  more  rare.  The  hypo- 
glossal nerve  sometimes  suffers,  and  deviation  of  the  tongue  results. 

The  hypersBsthesia  of  the  special  senses  has  been  already  mentioned. 
An  affection  of  the  olfactory  nerve  is  very  rare.  So  also  is  consider* 
able  impairment  of  sight,  which  scarcely  ever  occurs  except  in  cases 
in  which  the  inflammation  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  and  damages 
the  optic  nerve  considerably,  partly  directly,  and  partly  by  the  oon« 
traction  of  lymph  that  forms  around  it.  The  auditory  nerve  suffers 
more  frequently,  usually  in  association  with  the  facial  (which  lies 
beside  it  at  the  base  of  the  brain),  but  in  greater  degree.  Both 
auditory  nerves  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  damaged  alone  in 
meningitis  associated  with  bilateral  otitis  interna,  but  it  is  certain 
-that  in  these  cases  the  deafness  is  due  to  the  labyrinthine  inflanuna* 
.tion,  and  not  to  the  meningitis. 

One-sided  symptoms  are  not  uncommon— muscular  rigidity,  uni« 
lateral  convulsion,  or  hemiplegia.  Complete  hemiplegia  is  rare,  and 
■occurs  only  when  the  membranes  about  the.  central  convolutions  are 
involved.  Sometimes  no  difference  can  be  seen  in  the  state  of  the 
membranes  over  the  two  hemispheres  to  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  limbs ;  the  paralysis  is  apparently  due  to  arrest  of  function  by  the 
irritation.    In  rare  cases  the  hemiplegia  is  due  to  the  oocurrenoe  o( 
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tihrom1>o8{8  in  a  Burfaee  toul  Big^ditj  of  the  BmlM  of  one  mie  or  of 
both  is  very  frequent.  It  may  be  slight  or  considerable,  and  often 
taries  from  time  to  time ;  passive  moyements  then  cause  pain»  and  the 
pain  produced  is  often  greater  than  the  amount  of  rigidity  would 
suggest.  Convulsions,  beginning  locally,  or  partial  in  extent,  are  also 
common  in  meningitis  of  the  convexity.  Unilateral  hypemsthesia 
may  also  occur,  and  there  may  be  areas  of  ansBsthesia,  but  complete 
hemianiBsthesia  is  very  rare.  Aphasia  occurs  chiefly  in  the  tubercular 
variety,  perhaps  because  such  inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  along  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.    It  is  occasionally  an  early  symptom. 

The  pyrexia  of  meningitis  varies  much  in  different  cases.  Often 
there  is  from  the  first  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature^  101^ — 
108^,  and  it  remains  high,  with  irregular  variation,  throughout  the 
disease.  In  the  most  acute  purulent  form  the  temperature  may  rise 
quickly  to  104^  or  105^  and  remain  high  till  death.  In  other  cases 
the  temperature  is  at  first  raised  and  towards  the  end  falls  below  the 
normal,  and  a  rectal  temperature  of  96°  or  97°  has  been  observed. 
On  the  other  hand,  towards  the  end  the  temperature  may  be  veiy 
high,  106°  or  108°.  It  is  said  that,  in  very  rare  cases,  the  disease  runs 
its  course  without  fever,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  some  days  the 
temperature  may  not  be  above  the  normal ;  apparently  this  is  the 
result  of  an  influence  exerted  by  the  nervous  system  which  neutralises 
the  tendency  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  pulse  presents  as  wide  variations  as  the  temperature,  but  there 
may  be  no  correspondence  between  the  variations  in  the  two  symptoms. 
In  some  cases  it  is  frequent  throughout ;  more  often  it  is  slow,  68, 50, 
or  even  40,  and  it  is  often  not  only  slow  but  irregular  in  rhythm.  The 
pre-mortem  rise  in  temperature  is  usually  attended  by  extreme  fre* 
quency  of  pulse,  160, 180,  and  sometimes  uncountable  rapidity. 

The  vaso-motor  system  is  often  disturbed.  The  well-known  taek§ 
eSr^ahf  in  which  cutaneous  irritation  is  followed  by  unusually  vivid 
and  enduring  congestion  of  the  skin,  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  of  special  diagnostic  significance,  but  it  is  met  with  in  many 
other  affections.  There  is  often  a  strong  tendency  to  the  formation  c^ 
sloughs  and  bedsores,  and  these  vesications  are  frequently  produced 
by  the  application  to  the  skin  of  hot  bottles,  the  heat  of  which  is 
insufficient  to  cause  the  effect  in  a  healthy  person ;  uncovered  metaUio 
bottles  are  e8x>ecially  dangerous.  These  trophic  changes  are  more 
frequent  in  subacute  than  in  acute  meningitis. 

Bespiration  is  sometimes  slightly  quickened,  but  it  is  rarely  much 
disturbed  until  the  final  period,  when  in  tubercular  meningitis  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm  is  often  observed,  and,  in  this  disease,  is  always 
of  fatal  significance.  More  frequent  are  irregular  pauses,  in  which 
the  child  ceases  to  breathe  for  several  seconds.  In  meningitis  of  the 
}>osterior  fossa  there  is  sometimes  almost  sudden  failure  of  breathing, 
irregular  f^ble  req^ixation^  witli  rapid  cgranosis,  quickly  followed  hj 
death.  ' ' 
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The  urine  19  scanty  and  febrile  m  character.  Albumen  or  a  trace 
of  sngar  sometimes  appears. 

Course. — The  onset  is  sometimes  rapid  and  riolent*  marked  by  and- 
den  and  high  pyrexia,  bj  rigors,  and  bj  special  symptoms  of  intense 
degree.  In  sach  cases  the  inflammation  is  usually  purulent;  the 
•pinal  membranes  are  commonly  inyolved,  and  the  cases  resemble  the 
epidemic  form.  The  course  of  these  cases  is  sometimes  so  rapid  as  to 
resemble  that  of  the  slower  forms  of  cerebral  hsBmorrhage.  Death 
may  occur  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 
In  other  cases  the  onset  is  gradual  and  insidious,  and  this  is  especially 
frequent  in  tubercular  meningitis.  During  the  early  period,  symptoms 
of  excitement  of  function  predominate;  delirium  accompanies  the 
headache,  there  are  convulsions  and  muscular  contractures.  At  a 
later  period  there  is  depression  of  function,  somnolence  deepens  to 
coma,  and  various  paralyses  occur.  These  are  often  distinguished  as 
first  and  second  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  deep  coma  that  precedes 
death  is  regarded  as  a  third  stage.  These  stages,  are  not  always  dis- 
tinctly recognisable.  Coma  sometimes  develops  almost  at  the  outset, 
and  palsy  of  Hmb  or  face  may  be  the  earliest  symptom.  Often  the 
local  symptoms  are  trifling,  and  only  the  general  cerebral  symptoms 
are  marked. 

The  duration  of  menbgitb  varies  from  two  or  three  days  to  as  many 
weeks.  The  most  rapid  cases  ate  those  due  to  septic  processes,  and 
cases  of  the  primary  purulent  inflammation  already  mentioned.  But 
the  maximum  duration  mentioned  above  is  occasionally  exceeded,  and 
cases  are  met  with  that  must  be  regarded  as  subacute.  They  are 
generally  examples  of  simple  inflammation,  and  occur  chiefly  in 
children  ;  they  constitute  a  transition  to  the  form  of  chronic  infantile 
meningitis  mentioned  on  p.  846. 

Bymptomt  in  Bdattan  io  ZocalUy.— In  meningitis  of  the  convexity 
delirium  is  more  pronoanced,  local  convulsions  and  hemiplegic  weak- 
ness are  more  common,  vomiting  is  less  frequent,  palsies  of  the  cranial 
nerves  are  for  the  most  part  absent,  and  optic  neuritis  is  rare.  In 
meningitis  of  the  base  the  cranial  nerves  suffer  early,  delirium  occurs 
later,  vomiting  is  frequent,  and  optic  neuritis  usually  develops  before 
the  symptoms  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  intensity.  When  delirium 
is  the  chief  symptom,  the  aspect  of  the  case  may  closely  resemble 
delirium  tremens.  When  meningitis  is  limited  to  one  part  of  the 
base,  the  cranial  nerves  suffer,  that  have  their  course  in  that  part. 
Thare  is  usually  retraction  of  the  head  when  the  inflammation  affects 
the  membranes  about  the  pons  and  medullar— a  symptom  of  very  great 
diagnostic  importance.  HemiplegYa  and  convulsions  maiy  occur  during 
its  course,  from  the  secondary  thrombosis  already  mentioned.  Uni- 
lateral convulsion,  beginning  locally,  may  succeed  recovery. 

In  vemtricuktr  meningiHs,  in  which  abundant  effusion  and  traces  of 
inflammation  in  the  choroid  plexus  and  ependyma  are  the  only  ssorbid 
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«IitBgos»  tlie  general  9jm^iomM  are,  strange  to  say,  the  same  ae  in 
^>tlier  forms, — headache,  vomiting,  fever,  convulsions,  rigiditj,  delirium, 
irxegularitj  of  pulse  and  breathing,  and  final  coma^  but  the  functions 
of  the  eranial  nerves  are  seldom  interfered  with.  The  fontanelle,  if 
open,  is  distended  and  pulsates.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few  days,  or 
«t  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Occasionally,  after  an  acute 
onset,  the  symptoms  lessen,  but  the  remission  is  followed  by  their 
renewal  in  &tal  intensity.  It  is  said  that  incomplete  reooTezy  may 
occur,  vrith  enduring  defect  in  mind  or  muscular  power,  contractures, 
oscillating  gait  or  ocmTulsions.  Enlargement  of  the  head  may  develop, 
and  the  case  practically  becomes  one  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  There 
ia  nothing  in  these  symptoms  that  is  distinctive.  All  are  common  to 
meningitis  that  is  external  as  well  as  internal,  and  there  is  considerable 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  of  cases  that  lure 
not  fataL 

SympiamB  in  Belaiion  to  Form,^lTi  simple  meningitis  the  symptoms 
are  those  above  described,  and  their  precise  character  depends  on  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  often  longer 
than  in  the  other  forms — three,  four,  or  six  weeks;  and  the  symptoms 
present  greater  variations  in  degree  and  in  character.  The  rise  of 
temperature  is  often  at  first  great,  but  it  may  subside  as  the  disease 
passes  into  a  subacute  stage.  Probably  in  consequence  of  the  longer 
course,  optic  neuritis  is  frequent  and  considerable  in  degree,  especially 
if  the  base  is  involved.  In  meningitis  secondary  to  local  disease  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  therefore  the  attendant  symptoms,  differ 
according  to  the  position  of  the  disease  that  excites  it.  Moreover,  the 
symptoms  of  the  primary  malady  often  mask  those  of  the  meningitis 
which  it  excites. 

Tubercular  MeningUi§.^The  8ym[>toms  differ  to  some  extent  in 
children  and  in  adults. 

In  ihe  child  prodromata  are  frequent.  Loss  of  flesh  and  indica- 
tions of  general  failure  of  strength  are  the  most  common.  They  are 
usually  due  to  the  process  of  tuberculosis,  of  which  the  meningitis 
is  one  result.  Slight  evening  pyrexia  often  accompanies  these 
symptoms.  Other  premonitory  symptoms  are  met  with  in  the 
nervous  system, — mental  irritability,  restlessness  at  night,  and  a 
tendency  to  frontal  headache,  the  pain  being  excited  by  mental  work 
and  fatigue. 

These  symptoms  may  exist  for  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  for  a  month 
or  two  before  the  actual  onset.  When  the  meningitis  is  secondary  to 
considerable  tubercular  mischief  elsewhere,  as  in  the  lungs,  the  sym- 
ptoms of  this  usually  obscure  any  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
meningitis.  Occasionally,  as  the  cerebial  inflammation  develops,  the 
symptoms  of  the  lung  affection  lessen  in  a  ivmarkuble  decree.  The 
headache,  which  may  exist  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  onset  of 
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the  acute  symptoms,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  formation  of  toberole  in  the 
membranes,  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  this  precedes  the  inflammation. 
Another  antecedent  symptom  is  the  vomiting,  which  may  be  appa* 
rently  causeless,  or  may  follow  an  inadequate  cause,  i.  e,  it  occurs  after 
food  that  is  not  quite  judicious,  although  not  so  indigestible  as  to  be 
alone  a  sufficient  cause  of  its  rejection.  This  symptom  should  always 
excite  suspicion  if  it  occurs  without  other  indications  of  gastric  dis- 
turbance, and  especially  if  it  is  repeated  and  is  associated  with  other 
premonitory  symptoms. 

Such  Yomiting,  more  severe  in  degree,  is  a  common  symptom  of  the 
onset,  which  is  usually  attended  by  a  great  increase  in  the  headache, 
or  by  the  development  of  headache  if  this  was  absent  before,  some* 
times  by  drowsiness,  and  often  by  attacks  of  general  convulsion.  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  prominent  symptoms  are  usually 
those  of  general  cerebral  disturbance,  headache,  somnolence,  wander- 
ing at  night,  sometimes  vertigo,  vomiting,  constipation,  and  the  condi* 
tions  of  pulse  and  temperature  already  described.  The  rigidity  of 
the  neck  and  retraction  of  the  head  are  frequent.  Aphasia  is  some* 
times  an  early  symptom.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  sometime* 
earlier,  sometimes  later,  the  symptoms  in  the  cranial  nerves,  already 
mentioned,  come  on.  About  this  time  also  changes  in  the  optio 
disc  are  often  recognisable.  Tn  the  course  of  the  second  week  the 
somnolence  deepens  to  coma,  but  in  older  children  this  may  be  pre* 
ceded  by  definite  delirium,  occasionally  violent.  The  other  symptoms 
become  more  conspicuous  or  develop.  Bigidity  of  the  limbs,  local 
convulsion,  or  hemiplegia  may  be  added.  Defect  of  sensation  ia 
sometimes  associated  with  the  palsy,  and  may  be  more  extensive ;  it 
may  be  preceded  by  hypersBsthesia.  The  paralysis  may  be  transient 
or  permanent.  The  pulse  often  becomes  frequent,  140 — 180,  sometimes 
suddenly,  sometimes  gradually.  Bespiration  is  often  sighing  or  irre- 
gular. Towards  the  end  of  this,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  week, 
the  child  lies  unconscious  and  motionless,  often  with  rigidity  or 
fiaccidity  of  the  muscles  of  one  side^  muco-pus  accumulates  on  the 
cornea;  convulsions  are  more  frequent;  the  respiration  is  more 
irregular,  and  may  present  an  occasional  pause  or  a  distinct  Cheyne* 
Stokes  rhythm.  The  patient  may  die  during  the  coma  with  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  chest ;  bedsores  may  form,  and  hasten  the  fatal 
issue ;  or  death  may  immediately  succeed  an  attack  of  convulsions. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  apparent  improvement  shortly  before  death^ 
but,  as  Oxley*  has  pointed  out,  the  pulse  seldom  shares  in  this. 
The  temperature  towards  the  end  may  sometimes  remain  at  about  the 
same  degree  of  moderate  elevation,  sometimes  it  becomes  very  high, 
sometimes  falls  below  the  normal,  and  is  sometimes  very  low.  Thus 
in  one  recorded  case  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  disease,  the  day 
before  death,  the  temperature  was  only  98^  (Bokai). 

In  the  cases  in  which  tubercular  meningitis  affects .  only  tbe 
•  *  Liverpool  Med.-Chir.  JoarDHl,'  Jaly,  1885. 
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eonyexitj  (which  are  less  rare  than  is  commonly  supposed)  the 
symptoms  in  the  cranial  nerves  are  absent,  vomiting  is  less  obtrusive, 
and  headache  and  delirium,  with  convulsions  and  rigidity  of  limb» 
constitute  the  chief  symptoms*  Inequality  of  pupil  is  often  present 
when  other  ocular  symptoms  (including  neuritis)  are  absent,  but 
slight  strabismus  or  diplopia  will  often  be  discovered  by  a  careful 
search,  which  should  include  the  upward  movement.  Partial  tuber- 
cnlar  meningitis,  affecting  only  a  small  part  of  the  convexity,  causes 
local  symptoms  resembling  those  of  a  tubercular  growth,  with  which, 
indeed,  it  is  commonly  associated* 

The  duration  from  the  onset  varies  from  one  to  three  weeks*  It  is 
rarely  less  than  a  week,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  four  weeks.  The 
average  is  two  weeks.  In  cases  that  begin  insidiously  the  duration  is 
determined  with  difficulty,  and  if  the  premonitory  period  is  included 
the  average  is  more  than  two  weeks.  The  average  duration  of  tuber* 
eular  meningitis  limited  to  the  convexity  is  said  to  be  less  than  when 
the  base  is  affected.  The  usual  termination  is  death,  but  it  is  not  open 
to  question  that  cases  do  sometimes  recover.  Unquestionably  cases 
recover  in  which  the  existence  of  meningitis  admits  of  no  doubt,  and 
in  which  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  inflammation  is 
tabercular,  although  the  recovery  removes  the  possibility  of  rigid 
proof.  In  most  cases  of  children  who  recover  from  an  illness  resem* 
bling  tubercular  meningitis,  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  general 
pain,  delirium,  and  convulsions;  as  a  rule  there  have  not  been 
symptoms  in  the  cranial  nerves  beyond  inequality  of  pupil  and  slight 
optic  neuritis* 

In  (he  advU  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  child,  but,  if  possible,  even  more  varied  in  their 
character  and  combination.  Headache,  vomiting,  and  cranial  nerve 
symptoms  are  the  same.  Palsy  of  ocular  nerves  is  common,  but 
seldom  involves  the  whole  of  one  third  nerve  (one  case  in  twenty — 
Seits) ;  ptosis  is  more  frequent  (one  in  seven).  General  convulsions 
are  not  common,  delirium  usually  occurs  earlier,  and  its  association 
with  persistent  headache  is  very  conspicuous.  The  insidious  cha- 
racter of  the  onset  is  as  common  as  in  childhood,  in  spite  of  the 
ability  of  the  sufferer  to  describe  his  symptoms.  In  young  women 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  attended  by  symptoms  of 
hysteroid  character;  the  morbid  functional  tendency  incidental  to 
the  age  and  sex  determines  the  form  of  the  general  functional  dis- 
turbance  that  is  at  first  produced  by  the  disease  of  the  membranes. 

The  disease  commonly  comes  on  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  but  the 
indications  of  lung  disease  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice,  and 
sometimes  the  malady  has  the  aspect  of  a  primary  affection,  although 
tubercles  are  found  elsewhere  after  death.  Besides  the  symptoms 
already  described,  it  should  be  noted  that  hemiplegia,  coming  on  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  often  .attended  by  convul- 
dons»  may  be  the  chief  symptom  when  the  inflammation  involves  the 
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oonvexity  of  one  hemispliere.  The  duration  of  the  di«eate  in  ilie 
adult  is  sometimes  the  same  aa  in  the  child,  but  often  it  is  apparently 
shorter,  perhaps  because  the  early  symptoms  are  oTerlooked  in  the 
presence  of  the  more  obtrusive  pulmonary  disease.  Occasionally,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  much  longer.  Headache  generally  precedes 
other  symptoms,  and  the  sufferers  haye  often  been  liable  to  headache, 
and  increasingly  so  during  the  ill-health  that  preceded  the  meningitis 
in  most  cases.  The  habitual  headache  passes  into  that  Of  the  intra* 
cranial  disease,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  latter.  The  fatality  of  the  disease  is  great,  but  cases  of 
recovery  from  what  is  apparently  tubercular  meningitis  are  observed 
ifi  young  adults  more  frequently  than  in  children.  Doubt  always 
hangs  over  the  exact  nature  of  cases  that  recover,  but  the  evidenos 
of  the  probable  tubercular  character  of  some  of  these  cases  is  vstj 
strong.* 

Partial  tubercular  meningitU  is  rare.  The  development  of  tuberde 
in  the  meninges  may  be  local,  affecting  one  part  of  the  pia  mater 
only,  and  giving  rise  only  to  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  underlying 
cortex.  When  the  disease  is  over  or  near  the  motor  region  of  the 
cortex  it  may  cause  convulsion  of  local  commencement  or  range,  and 
the  symptoms  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  a  tumoor  only  by 
their  course. 

Purulent  Meningitie.^The  symptoms  depend  upon  its  locality. 
The  course  is  usually  very  acute,  and  the  pyrexia  considerable  and 
constant,  often  with  an  evening  rise;  the  temperature  is  far  more 
regular  in  its  variations  than  in  tubercular  meningitis.  The  general 
description  given  of  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  is  in  the  main 

*  As  an  instanos  of  this  olaas  suty  be  mentioned  the  caie  of  a  giri  aged  nineteen 
who  had  loet  a  brother  from  oariee  of  the  epine,  and  e  eoniin  from  phthieia.  For 
some  month!  she  had  been  growing  enemio  and  languid,  etpecially  after  the  death 
of  a  lister  two  months  previously.  Three  weeks  before  I  saw  her,  baring  prerionaly 
complained  for  a  week  or  two  of  slight  headache,  this  suddenly  became  intenss^ 
chiefly  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  keeping  her  awake  at  night,  making  her  scream 
with  the  pnin ;  it  was  accompanied  by  frequent  vomiting.  After  a  few  days  these 
aymptoma  lessened,  but  recurred  firom  time  to  tame,  and  with  especial  severity  twa 
weeks  af ler  the  ousct,  a  day  or  two  before  I  eaw  her.  After  this  attack  she  waa 
somnolent,  did  not  speak,  and  the  urine  waa  passed  into  the  bed.  The  teroperatnrs^ 
St  first  normal,  rose  to  100°.  She  moved  the  right  arm  less  than  the  left,  and  had 
several  convulsions  witb  tonic  spasm,  flexion  of  the  arms,  and  deviation  of  the  head 
to  the  right  When  seen,  she  could  be  roused  to  take  notice^  but  not  to  speak. 
There  was  slight  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  greater  on  the  right  nde.  The  lei^s  and 
upper  arms  were  moved,  but  not  the  hands.  The  pulse  was  88  and  irregular. 
There  was  slight  but  distinct  optic  neuritis,  in  aspect  exactly  that  seen  in  tubercular 
meningitis.  Her  head  was  shaved,  ice  applied  to  It,  and  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  phosphate  of  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  nitric  ether  given  internally. 
That  evening  she  had  four  more  convulsions,  commencing  in  the  right  leg.  Tha 
day  after  that  on  which  the  blister  rose  she  spoke,  and  afterwards  slowly  improved | 
for  several  days  more,  however,  urine  waa  passed  into  the  bed,  and  the  right  ana  was 
diet  nctly  weaker  than  the  left.    She  ultimately  recovered  perfectly. 
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ftppIicflJble  to  liie  purulent  form.  But  no  form  of  iaflammation,  not 
eTen  Uie  tubercular,  presents  greater  yariatioDS  in  sjmptoms  and 
course  in  proportion  to  the  intensitj  of  the  prooesa.  Some  cases* 
seoondaij  to  suppui-ation  elsewhere,  present  extraordinaiy  latency. 
I  have  knowu,  for  instance,  slight  occasional  strabismust  slight 
retraction  of  the  bead,  moderate  headache,  irregular  fever,  and  optic 
neuritis  to  be  the  onlj  symptome,  although  after  death  both  cerebral 
and  spinal  membranes  were  bathed  in  pus,  and  the  meningitis 
certainly  commenced  a  fortnight  before  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  meningitis  that  follows  rupture  of  a  cerebral  abscess  causes 
symptoms  of  extreme  intensity  and  has  a  rapid  coune. 

Foeal  memngitia^  involving  only  a  small  arto  of  the  membranes  on 
one  side  of  either  the  base  or  the  convexity,  is  generally  chronic — 
traumatic  cases  of  course  excluded.  The  condition  is  therefore 
described  in  the  next  section.  In  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  focal 
meningitis  is  acute,  the  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to 
those  of  the  chronic  form,  the  chief  difference  being  in  their  conrsa. 

Cbmnic  MxiriNGiTis. — ^The  symptoms  of  chronic  meningitis  consist 
chiefly  in  local  disturbance  of  function ;  the  symptoms  outside  the 
nervous  system,  so  conspicuous  in  most  cases  of  acute  meningitia^ 
are*  as  a  rule,  absent  in  the  chronic  form.  In  the  adult  the  sym- 
ptoms vaxy  much  according  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. In  the  chronic  aleoholic  meningUU,  which  affects  chiefly  the 
convexity  over  both  hemispheres,  the  chief  symptoms  are  headache, 
moderate  in  degree  and  sometimes  absent,  slight  delirium,  mentsl 
failure,  and  slight  optic  neuritis.  The  malady  always  runs  a  very 
chronic  course,  and  its  symptoms  are  often  overshadowed  by  those  of 
some  other  of  the  effects  of  alcoholism,  such  aa  Uver  disease  or 
mnltiple  neuritia.  The  symptoms  may  subside  if  the  cause  of  the 
morbid  state  can  be  arrested.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  in  paxt 
dua  to  the  action  of  the  alcohol  on  the  brain  substance. 

Charonie  aypMUiic  meningUis  in  the  adult  is  generally  looaL  It 
usually  occurs  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  a  syphilitic  growth,  and  its 
chief  effect  is  to  extend  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  over  a  wider  area 
than  corresponds  to  the  actual  tumour.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  syphi- 
loma growing  into  the  hemisphere  from  the  outer  side  of  the  cma,  the 
effects  of  this  were  accompanied  by  paley  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the 
same  side  in  consequence  of  sjphilitic  meningitis  extending  from  the 
tumour.  Sometimes  such  meningitis  exists  apart  from  any  distinct 
growth,  and  may  then  extend  widely,  even  sheathing  the  whole  base 
with  its  products.  There  is  always  a  considerable  formation  of  tissue 
thickening  the  pia-arachnoid,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
suggest  a  diffuse  growth.  The  seat  of  the  disease  may  be  at  the  base 
or  the  convexity;  in  either  situation  focal  symptoms  are  produced, 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  more  chronic  cases  from  those  of  a 
syphilitic  growth  except  by  the  slighter  degree  of    optic  neuritis. 
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the  slighter  indicatioDs  of  compression  of  the  parts  alEeoted,  and  the 
less  gradual  onset.  The  side  of  the  medulla  ib  an  occasional  seat  of  this 
iDflammatioQ|  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  con* 
joint  palsy  of  one  half  of  the  tongue,  side  of  the  palate,  and  vocal  cord 
(see  p.  807).  Another  occasional  seat  is  the  neighhourhood  of  the 
motor  convolutions  producing  unilateral  fits,  and  local  pain  and 
tenderness.  It  is  probable  that  focal  inflammation  in  adults  is 
generally  syphilitic  in  nature,  the  traumatic  form  of  course  excepted.* 

In  such  cases  it  is  often  useless  and  even  cruel  to  suggest  the 
probable  cause  of  the  malady.  It  is  unlikely  that  by  such  questions 
syphilis  can  be  absolutely  excluded,  and  unless  it  can  be  excluded  the 
employment  of  antisypltiliiic  treatment  in  such  a  case  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  practitioner.  Moreover,  if  syphilis  can  be  excluded,  the  treat- 
ment  suitable  for  syphilis  (mercury)  remains  the  most  promising  for 
a  simple  inflammation. 

Chronic  ivfantile  meningiHi,  which  is  also  in  some  cases  associated 
with  syphilid,  causes  symptoms  that  depend  on  the  special  proclivity 
of  the  inflammation  to  affect  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base.  The 
most  important  and  characteristic  symptom  is  retraction  of  the  head. 
In  a  valuable  paper  on  these  casesf  Drs.  Gee  and  Barlow  point  ont 
that  the  onset  of  this  symptom  is  sometimes  sudden,  sometimes 
gradual ;  when  sudden  it  is  occasionally  attended  by  other  symptoms^ 
— fever,  vomiting,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  convulsions.  I  have  known 
general  convulsions  to  precede  for  a  week  the  onset  of  the  retraction. 
The  holding  back  of  the  head  is  due  to  a  tonic  contraction  in  the 
muscles,  and  becomes  greater  when  the  child  is  made  to  sit  up.  It 
varies  in  degree  at  different  times,  and  is  occasionally  intermittent^ 
When  the  condition  has  become  established,  it  is  often  attended  by 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  sometimes  by  epileptiform  convulsions.  Palsy 
is  rare,  but  strabismus  and  nystagmus  are  sometimes  observed.) 
Occasionally  hydrocephalic  enlargement  of  the  head  follows  after  a 
time.  The  symptoms  continue  for  a  i>eriod  that  varies  from  a  month 
to  a  year  and  a  half,  and  may  end  in  recovery  or  death.    After  death 

*  The  following  cate  if  probaUy  an  instsneeof  IL  A  married  lady,  a  month  after 
ber  confinement,  auffered  for  a  week  or  two  from  neuralgic  pain  about  the  right 
temple  and  eye*  and  then  became  f everbb ;  one  or  two  convulsions  occurred  of  uncer- 
tain character,  and  left  hemiplegia  developed  rapidly,  the  paralyiU  of  arm  and  kg 
becomiDg  almost  complete  in  the  courae  of  a  few  days.  There  was  no  optic  neuiitia. 
Iodide  of  potassium  was  given  and  mercury  rubbed  in,  Ac. ;  as  soon  as  the  influence 
of  the  drugs  became  establisbed  the  symptoms  began  to  lessen,  and  they  passed  away 
entirely  in  the  course  ot  a  few  weeks.  In  this  case  the  evidence  of  local  meningitis 
afforded  by  the  symptoms  and  their  mode  of  onset  was  conclusive  ;  and  although  the 
effect  of  the  druti^s  employed  is  not  certain  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  ledon,  it 
gave  some  support  to  the  opinion,  based  on  the  limited  extent  of  the  disease,  that  it 
was  of  syphilitic  origin. 

f  «0n  the  Cenrical  Opisthotonos  of  Infants/'  'St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
B^ports»'  voL  ziv,  1878,  p.  22.  Ttie  occasional  relation  to  syphilis,  noted  by  them,  is 
eonfirmed  by  Money, '  Treatment  of  Disease  in  Children/  1887,  p.  456. 

{  Honey  (loc.  cit.),  who  found  also  persistent  slight  pyrexia  in  one  < 
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tbe  ligns  of  olroido  meningitis  are  always  fonnd,  dhieflj  in  tlie 
posterior  fossa  of  the  base;  generally  Ijmpb  glues  together  the 
medulla  and  cerebellum,  the  openings  from  the  fourth  yentricle  are 
dosed  bj  the  lymph,  and  the  ventricles  are  distended.  There  may 
also  be  slight  inflammation  in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
this,  as  I  have  seen,  without  special  symptoms  of  spinal  meningitis. 
In  some  cases  such  retraction  of  the  head  dates  from  the  time  of 
birth,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  these  cases  there  is  hsemor- 
rhage  into  the  membranes  about  the  medulla,  a  proved  lesion  depend- 
ing generally  on  laceration  of  the  cerebellum  (see  "Meningeal 
Hsmorrbage  *').  The  retraction  of  the  head  must  be  distinguished 
from  mere  inability  to  support  the  head  due  to  weakness  of  the 
moscles.  I  have,  however,  known  such  inability  to  follow  the  retrac- 
tion in  cases  in  which  the  symptom  dated  from  birth. 

Patholoot. — ^The  pia-arachnoid  differs  from  most  other  membranes 
that  enclose  viscera,  in  its  separation  into  two  layers.  Nevertheless 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  serons  membrane,  and  it  presents  some 
analogies  to  other  serons  membranes  in  its  pathological  liability,  but 
also  wide  differences  from  them.  Like  the  pleura,  it  is  prone  to  spon- 
taneous inflammation ;  but  the  most  common  cause  of  primary  pleurisy, 
eiposure  to  cold,  seems  to  have  little  influence  in  exciting  meningitis. 
It  is  the  seat  of  specific  processes  more  frequently  than  any  other 
serous  membrane,  and  this,  together  with  its  liability  to  suffer  in 
states  of  blood-poisoning,  must  bjB  r^arded  as  its  chief  pathological 
characteristia  The  process  of  inflammation  also  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  cerebral  membrane.  The  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
lymph  is  smaller,  and  of  pus  is  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  the  pleura 
or  the  pericardium.  Embolic  processes  may  play  a  part  in  the  gene- 
ration of  some  forms  of  septiceemic  inflammation,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  circulation  of  septic  matter  in  the  blood,  not  necessarily  organ- 
isms,  suf&ces  to  excite  in  the  membranes  the  inflammation  to  which 
they  are  prone. 

The  acute  simple  or  purulent  meningitis  that  occurs  in  children 
and  adults,  as  an  apparently  primary  affection,  seems  to  be  insepar- 
able from  tbe  sporadic  form  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Althougli 
spinal  symptoms,  beyond  some  retraction  of  the  head,  may  be  absent, 
purulent  inflammation  extends,  in  most  cases,  down  the  membranes 
of  the  cord.  The  probable  pathology  of  these  cases  is  considered 
in  the  section  on  tbe  epidemic  form. 

The  relation  between  the  morbid  process  and  the  symptoms  that 
reveal  its  presence  is  still,  in  part,  obscure.  The  affection  of  the 
cranial  nerves  is  usually  due  to  their  actual  inflammation,  indications 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  changes  of  interstitial  tissue,  and  in  the 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres.  With  reirard  to  the  character  of  the 
symptoms,  we  are  doubtless  safe  in  recognising,  with  the  older  writers, 
the  early  stage  of  over-action  as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  nerve- 
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dements  hj  the  inflammation  of  tbe  enclosing  membranes.  In  some 
cases  the  excitement  of  function,  general  so  far  as  the  meningitic 
influence  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  determined  in  its  special  form  bj 
predisposition,  or  by  coincident  influences.  Hence  it  is  that  in  spe- 
eiallj  disposed  subjects  the  early  symptoms  may  present  character! 
definitely  hysterical  in  their  character.  But  the  process  of  irritation 
may  at  first  arrest  function  instead  of  exciting  its  activity.  In  the 
early  stage  of  meningitis  there  is  sometimes  complete  hemiplegia,  and 
I  have  even  known  the  inflammation  to  be  apparently  slighter  OTer 
the  hemisphere  the  function  of  which  was  thus  arrested,  than  orer 
the  other.  We  can  only  explain  such  an  arrest  of  function  as  the 
result  of  irritatiye  inhibition,  and  must  remember  that  pus  may  be 
abundant  in  the  pia  mater  and  yet  not  penetrate  the  centre.  (See 
*'  Spinal  Cord,"  in  yoI.  i,  p.  272.)  Hence  the  frequent  disproportion 
between  the  amount  of  inflammation  and  the  strange  fact  that  exten- 
sive purulent  meningitLi  may  run  a  latent  course.  For  the  depression 
of  function  in  the  later  stage  there  are  two  possible  mechanisms: 
first,  the  yentricular  effusion  and  compression  of  the  brain;  and 
second,  the  greater  damage  of  nerve-elements  that  have  been  pre- 
viously excited.*  Whether  the  tubercles  precede  inflammation  or 
excite  any  symptoms  bj  their  presence  is  as  jet  an  undecided 
problem. 

Considerable  paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  no  doubt  always  due 
to  the  affection  of  these  nerves  at  the  base  of  tbe  brain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  palsy  of  the  face  and  tongue,  which  may  be  considerable 
in  degree  when  of  cortical  origin,  ^us  I  have  seen  paralysis  of  all 
parts  of  the  face  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  Umbs  on  the  same 
side,  but  the  palsy  of  the  face  involved  voluntary  and  not  emotional 
movements^-condusive  evidence  that  it  was  not  due  to  an  affection  of 
the  nerve,  and  it  soon  becomes  confined  to  the  lower  part.  Spas- 
modic strabismus  and  inequality  of  pupil  may  also  probably  be  due 
to  the  affection  of  the  cortex,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  nerve-trunks. 
Bigidity  of  muscles  is  a  result  of  irritation,  either  of  the  cortex,  cms, 
or  pons ;  the  retraction  of  the  head  is  due  to  inflammation  about  the 
pons  and  medulla, — not,  as  is  often  said,  to  the  ventricular  effusion. 
Whether  any  symptoms,  in  the  occular  muscles  or  elsewhere,  are  due 
to  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  of  the 
grey  matter  lining  the  third  ventricle,  is  uncertain.  The  nerve  nuclei 
are  sometimes  damaged  by  hemorrhage,  &c.,  from  intei-ference  with 
'  those  arteiies  that  pass  through  the  posterior  perforated  spot 

DiAOKOSiB. — The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  rests  on  the  presence  of 
such  symptoms  as  indicate  organic  diseiisc  at  tbe  sutface  of  the  brain, 
on  the  development  of  these  in  an  acute  or  subacute,  but  not  sudden 
manner,  and  on  the  presence  of  the  general  symptoms  of  inflamuiatiout 

*  lUUiet  and  Bartboi,  Huguenin,  Ac;  alio  Wilks  and  Moioo, 'TaUi.  Aim4^* 
Snd  ed^  p.  210  (  HUton  Fsgge,  *  Princ  and  ftsct  of  Med«'  sd.  hj  P/s-SmiUi. 
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mdof  ft  probable  eaate.  Of  tbe  eerebral  flynpiomty  tbose  of  local 
eharacter  mre  the  moat  conclnBire,  bat  often  of  least  actual  diagnostie 
importaoee,  since  tbey  oecnr  comparatiTely  late  in  the  course  of  tbe 
affection ;  and  altbough  it  is  now  and  then  impossible  to  reeognise  the 
disease  until  tLej  appear,  they  more  often  serve  to  confirm  than  to  esta* 
Uish  the  diagnosis.  These  general  cerebral  symptoms  are  significant 
bj  their  degree  and  eoesbination,  since  most  of  them  majbe  produced 
hj  ptooesses  commencing  outside  the  nerrous  systen.  The  signifi- 
canoe  of  the  headache  depends  on  its  persistent  intensity;  of  tbe 
delirium,  on  its  eo-existenee  with  headache;  of  Tomiting.  on  its 
eanseless  recurring  character ;  oi  general  convulsions^  on  their  associa- 
ticQ  with  the  other  symptoms;  of  frequency  of  pulse,  on  its  combina- 
tion with  the  pyrexia  that  usually  accelerates  the  action  of  the  heart. 
It  is  in  the  earij  stage,  when  these  general  symptoms  alone  exist,  that 
the  chief  diagnostic  errors  occur ;  but  when  the  inflammation  is  at  the 
eouTexity,  this  di£Sculty  may  persist  until  late  in  the  disease.  A 
child  of  five  had  headache,  yomiting,  and  drowsiness  for  a  fortnight^ 
then  became  comatose,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  even  tbe  optic  discs 
being  normal.  Among  important  local  symptoms  are  the  inequality 
of  pupil ;  strabismus,  even  if  tmnsient ;  nystagmus ;  retraction  of  the 
heady  and  weakness  in  the  face.  The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  may 
also  decide  the  diagnosis,  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  they  occur  early,  or 
local  symptoms  develop  late.  In  some  obscure  cases  ike  occurrence  of 
retentioii  or  ioipontinence  of  urine^  or  the  readiness  with  which  the ' 
ddn  blisters,  giTcs  sufficient  weight  to  other  symptoms  to  determine 
the  diagnosis.  In  all  cases  the  Protean  character  of  the  disease  should 
be  remembered,  and  abore  all  the  fact  that  there  is  no  symptom  of 
meningitis  that  is  not  sometimes  absent.  Headache  is  the  most 
eonstaat,  rarely  wanting,  but  cases  have  been  known  to  run  their 
course  without  any  obtrusive  pain ;  its  absence,  therefore,  does  not 
destroy  the  value  of  other  symptoms  that  are  of  significance,  and 
there  is  no  other  symptom  (not  excepting  pyrexia)  tbe  absence  of 
which  is  of  much  negative  value.  The  presence  or  history  of  a  possible 
cause  of  meningitis  often  assists  the  diagnosis  by  directing  attention 
to  symptoms  that  might  otherwise  be  unnoticed.  This  is  especially 
the  ease  with  injuries,  ear  disease,  pymmia,  and  phthisis.  Any  brain 
siymptorms  in  the  subjects  of  tubercular  or  scrofulous  disease,  even 
at  a  distance,  should  excite  concern.  Occasionally  disease  near  the 
brain  may  render  the  diagnosis  more  difficult  by  obscuring,  with  its 
own  obtrusive  symptoms,  those  of  its  effect. 

The  existence  of  meningitis  being  recognised,  the  diagnosis  of  its 
seat  depends  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  symptoms — whether  they 
are  such  as  to  in^cate  disturbance  of  the  convexity  or  of  the  base. 
The  differences  thatdepend  upon  locality  have  been  already  described. 
Sometimes  the  cause  of  tbe  meningp;tis  also  helps  the  diagnosis  of 
locality,  since  adjacent  disease  excites  inflammation  flrst  in  its  own 
neighbourhood. 
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dementB  by  the  inflammation  of  the  enclosing  membraaes.  In  ioma 
cases  the  excitement  of  function,  general  so  far  as  the  meningitic 
influence  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  determined  in  its  special  form  bjr 
predisposition,  or  by  coincident  influences.  Hence  it  is  that  in  spe- 
cially disposed  subjects  the  early  symptoms  may  present  character! 
definitely  hysterical  in  their  character.  But  the  process  of  irritation 
may  at  fir-st  arrest  function  instead  of  exciting  its  activity.  In  the 
early  stage  of  meningitis  there  is  sometimes  complete  hemiplegia,  and 
I  haye  even  known  the  inflammation  to  be  apparently  slighter  oyer 
the  hemisphere  the  function  of  which  was  thus  arrested,  than  oyer 
the  other.  We  can  only  explain  such  an  arrest  of  function  as  the 
result  of  irritatiye  inhibition,  and  must  remember  that  pus  may  be 
abundant  in  the  pia  mater  and  yet  not  penetrate  the  centre.  (See 
"  Spinal  Cord,"  in  vol.  i,  p.  272.)  Hence  the  frequent  disproportion 
between  tbe  amonnt  of  inflammation  and  the  strange  fact  that  exten- 
iiye  purulent  meningitLs  may  run  a  latent  course.  For  the  depression 
of  function  in  the  later  stage  there  are  two  possible  mechanisms: 
first,  the  yentricular  effusion  and  compression  of  the  brain;  and 
second,  the  greater  damage  of  nerve-dements  that  have  been  pre- 
yiously  excited.*  Whether  the  tubercles  precede  inflammation  or 
excite  any  symptoma  by  their  presence  ie  as  yet  an  undecided 
problem. 

Considerable  paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  no  doubt  always  due 
to  the  affection  of  these  nerves  at  the  base  of  tbe  brain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  palsy  of  the  face  and  tongue,  which  may  be  considerable 
in  degree  when  of  cortical  origin,  ^us  I  haye  seen  paralysis  of  all 
parts  of  the  face  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  the  same 
side,  but  the  palsy  of  the  face  in;polved  voluntary  and  not  emotional 
movements^-condusive  evidence  that  it  was  not  due  to  an  affection  of 
the  nerve,  and  it  soon  becomes  confined  to  the  lower  part.  Spas* 
modic  strabismus  and  inequality  of  pupil  may  also  probably  be  due 
to  the  affection  of  the  cortex,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  nerve-trunks. 
Bigidity  of  muscles  is  a  result  of  irritation,  either  of  the  cortex,  cms, 
or  pons ;  the  retraction  of  the  head  is  due  to  inflammation  about  the 
pons  and  medulla, — not,  as  is  often  said,  to  the  ventricular  effusion. 
Whether  any  symx^toms,  in  the  occular  muscles  or  elsewhere,  are  due 
to  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  of  the 
grey  matter  lining  the  third  ventricle,  is  uncertain.  The  nerve  nuclei 
are  sometimes  damaged  by  hamorrh^e,  &c.,  from  inteiference  with 
*  those  arteiies  that  pass  through  the  posterior  perforated  spot. 

D1A.0KO8IB. — The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  rests  on  the  presence  of 
such  symptoms  as  indicate  organic  disease  at  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
on  the  development  of  these  in  an  acute  or  subacute,  but  not  sudden 
manner,  and  on  the  presence  of  thegenei-al  symptoms  of  inflammation, 

*  RiUiet  and  Bai-thoi,  Huguenin,  Slc.;  alto  Wilks  and  Mozoo, 'T^ith. 
Snd  ed^  p.  210;  Hilton  Fagg^  *  Princ  and  Pkmct.  of  Med«'  od.  by  P/o^mith. 
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and  of  A  probable  eaate.  Of  tbe  eerebral  flynpiome,  those  of  local 
eharacter  mre  the  moat  conclnsire^  bat  often  of  least  actual  diagnostie 
importanee,  since  they  oecnr  compaiatiTelj  late  in  the  course  of  tbe 
affection ;  and  although  it  is  now  and  then  impossible  to  recognise  the 
disease  until  tbej  appear,  they  more  often  serve  to  confirm  than  to  esta* 
blish  the  diagnosis.  These  general  cerebral  symptoms  are  significant 
bj  their  degree  and  coesbination*  since  most  of  them  maybe  produced 
by  processes  commencing  outside  the  nerrous  system.  Tbe  signifi- 
cance of  the  headache  depends  on  its  persistent  intensity;  of  the 
delirium,  on  its  eo-existenee  with  headache;  of  Tomiting.  on  its 
causeless  recurring  character ;  of  general  convulsionsy  on  their  associa- 
ticQ  with  the  other  symptoms;  of  frequency  of  pulse»  on  its  combina- 
tion with  the  pyrexia  that  usually  accelerates  the  action  of  the  heart. 
It  is  in  the  earty  stage,  when  these  general  symptoms  alone  exist,  that 
the  chief  diagnostic  errors  occur ;  but  when  the  inflammation  is  at  the 
eonvexityy  this  difficulty  may  persist  until  late  in  the  disease.  A 
child  of  fire  had  headache,  yomiting,  and  drowsiness  for  a  fortnight^ 
then  became  comatose,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  even  the  optic  discs 
being  normal.  Among  important  local  symptoms  are  the  inequality 
of  pupil ;  strabismus,  even  if  transient ;  nystagmus ;  retraction  of  the 
head,  and  weakness  in  the  face.  The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  may 
also  decide  the  diagnosis,  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  they  occur  early,  or 
local  symptoms  develop  late.  In  some  obscure  cases  tiie  occurrence  of 
retention  or  ippontinence  of  urine,  or  the  readiness  with  which  the ' 
skin  blisters,  gires  sufficient  weight  to  other  symptoms  to  determine 
the  diagnosis.  In  all  cases  the  Protean  character  of  the  disease  should 
be  remembered,  and  aboTe  all  the  fact  that  there  is  no  symptom  of 
meningitis  that  is  not  sometimes  absent.  Headache  is  the  most 
constant,  rarely  wanting,  but  cases  have  been  known  to  run  their 
course  without  any  obtrusive  pain ;  its  absence,  therefore,  does  not 
destroy  the  value  of  other  symptoms  that  are  of  significance,  and 
there  is  no  other  symptom  (not  excepting  pyrexia)  tbe  absence  of 
which  is  of  much  negative  value.  The  presence  or  history  of  a  possible 
cause  of  meningitis  often  assists  the  diagnosis  by  directing  atteutioa 
to  symptoms  that  might  otherwise  be  unnoticed.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  injuries,  ear  disease,  pymmia,  and  phthisis.  Any  brain 
symptoms  in  the  subjects  of  tubercular  or  scrofulous  disease,  even 
at  a  distance,  should  excite  concern.  Occasionally  disease  near  the 
brain  may  render  the  diagnosis  more  difficult  by  obscuring,  with  its 
own  obtrusive  symptoms,  those  of  its  effect. 

The  existence  of  meningitis  being  recognised,  the  diagnosis  of  its 
seat  dex>ends  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  symptoms — whether  they 
are  such  as  to  indicate  disturbance  of  the  convexity  or  of  the  base. 
The  differences  that  depend  upon  locality  have  been  already  described. 
Sometimes  the  cause  of  tbe  meoingitid  also  helps  the  diagnosis  of 
locality,  since  adjacent  disease  excites  inflammation  first  in  its  own 
neighbourhood. 
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In  determining  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  we  are  gnided  hjiU 
oanse,  its  associations,  its  seat,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  several  forms.    Each  of  these  points  must  be  con- 
sidered, not  only  in  itself,  but  in  relation  to  the  others.     The  apparent 
cause  often  decides  the  question :  from  adjacent  caries  and  in  pjeemia 
the  inflammation  is  almost  certainly  purulent ;  but  if  there  is  distant 
suppuration  of  scrofulous  origin  the  inflammation  may  be  either 
tubercular  or  purulent,  and  the  former  is  more  probable  unless 
there  are  other  signs  of  septicsemia.    In  pneumonia  or  acute  specific 
diseases  the  inflammation  may  be  either  simple  or  purulent.    If  there 
are  signs  of  phthisis  or  a  tubercular  family  history,  and  no  other 
cause  can  be  detected,  the  meningitis  is  almost  certainly  tubercular. 
The  discovery  of  tubercles  of  the  choroid  renders  the  nature  of  the 
inflammation  certain.      A  boy,  aged  five,  was  seized  with  acute 
pain  in  the  head  on  the  twentieth  day  of   typhoid  fever   (with 
characteristic  eruption);  this  was  followed  by  coma,  inequality  of 
pupil,  deviation  of  head  and  eyes  to  the  lef t»  rigidity  of  the  left  limbs, 
and  half -purposive  movements  of  the  right.     I  saw  him  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  onset  of  these  symptoms,  and  found  optic  neuritis 
in  the  right  eye  only,  with  tubercles  in  each  choroid, — a  proof  that  the 
inflammatiou  was  tubercular,  complicating  the  fever  and  not  due  to  it. 
If  the  inflammation  is  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  no  cause  is  dis- 
coverable, the  probability  that  it  is  tubercular  is  very  great.    If  the 
inflammation  is  at  the  convexity  the  probability  of  its  tubercular 
nature  is  considerable  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  in  adult  life  such 
inflammation  is  probably  not  tubercular.    Under  twenty  years  of  age 
there  is  a  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  other  causal  indications, 
that  any  meningitis  is  of  tubercular  origin ;  but  over  forty  there  is  a 
presumption  against  this,  which  becomes  greater  as  life  advances,  and 
is  increased  by  a  history  of  alcoholism  or  of  syphilis.    The  special 
diagnosis  of  ventricular  meningitis  is  practically  impossible  during 
life. 

DifferenUal  Dto^^fit.*- Meningitis  may  be  oonfounded  with 
general  diseases,  and  with  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  errors  occur  chiefly  with  tubercular  meningitis,  because  most 
other  forms  have  an  association  with  some  cause  which  prevents  a 
mistake,  or  else  produce  symptoms  so  acute  and  characteristic  that 
there  is  neither  time  nor  room  for  error.  The  following  remarks  on 
the  differential  diagnosis  apply,  however,  also  to  the  rare  simple 
basal  meningitis  which,  during  life,  cannot  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  from  the  tubercular  form. 

The  error  of  mistaking  an  acute  general  disease  for  meningitis  is 
more  common  than  the  opposite  error.  Typhoid  fever  and  catarrlml 
febricula  are  the  diseases  with  regard  to  which  a  mistake  is  most 
common;  the  former  in  older  children  and  adults, the  latter  in  young 
children.  The  error  always  arises  from  ascribing  initial  headache  and 
subsequent  delirium  to  cerebral  disease  in  the  presence  of  sufficient 
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pyrexia  to  aeconnt  for  tlie  sjinptoms,  and  from  disregarding  the 
relation  between  the  two.  When  they  are  the  result  of  a  geueral 
disease,  as  Sir  William  Jenner  long  ago  pointed  out,  the  headache 
ceases  when  the  delirium  begins.  In  meningitis  the  headache  con- 
tinuest  and  co-exists  'with  the  delirium.  In  children,  conyulsions 
may  occur  at  the  onset  of  the  general  disease.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, in  which  there  is  first  headache  and  then  delirium,  and  in 
which  there  is  pyrexia  sufficient  to  account  for  both,  the  presumption 
is  strongly  against  meningitis ;  this  should  only  be  suspected  when 
local  cerebral  symptoms  appear,  or  if  there  be  general  cerebral 
symptoms  such  as  optic  neuritis,  that  do  not  occur  during  general 
diseases.  The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  between  typhoid  feyer  and 
tubercular  meningitis  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  former  is 
sometimes  attended  by  constipation,  and  the  latter  by  diarrhcea  due 
to  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  by  general  abdominal 
tenderness  from  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  peritoneum.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  wait  and  watch  the  course  of  the  symptoms 
before  a  confident  opinion  can  be  formed.  As  a  rule,  the  pyrexia 
runs  a  more  regular  course  in  typhoid,  and  the  pulse  is  more  frequent 
and  is  seldom  irregular.  The  optic  neuritis  that  is  occasionally 
associated  with  acute  specific  diseases  does  not  accompany,  but 
succeeds  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  conyulsions  which 
are  partial,  and  begin  locally,  are  local  and  not  general  cerebral 
symptoms.  Ayoidable  error  arises  in  most  cases  from  the  judgment 
being  warped  by  the  initial  headache,  and  the  practitioner  omits  to 
keep  a  look-out  for  other  symptoms  outside  the  neryous  system*  In 
consequence  of  this,  gross  mistakes  are  sometimes  made. 

Betraction  of  the  head,  resembling  that  which  occurs  in  meningitis^ 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Legroux  asserts  that  in  such  cases  there  may  be  consider- 
able feyer,*  but  distinct  cerebral  symptoms  are  of  course  absent,  and 
the  muscles  are  more  painful  than  in  meningitis.  Such  muscular 
rigidity  is  said  to  be  also  produced,  in  some  cases,  by  peripheral  irri- 
tation, tender  ceryical  glands,  and  abdominal  disturbance.f 

Among  diseases  of  the  neryous  system,  one  that  sometimes  giyes 
rise  to  considerable  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  intra-cranial  tumour.  A 
rapidly  growing  tumour,  especially  one  that  at  first  interferes  little 
with  function,  may  cause  symptoms  which  develop  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
easily  mistaken  for  those  of  meningitis.  This  is  the  case  sometimes 
with  tubercular  tumours,  and  with  glioma  of  the  pons,  which  may  run 
an  almost  latent  course  until  they  have  reached  a  considerable  degree 
of  intensity.  The  symptoms  in  the  limbs  often  assist  the  diagnosis, 
since  the  loss  of  power  is  more  often  an  early  symptom  in  tumour 
than  in  meningitis,  and  it  comes  on  gradually  in  the  former,  whereas 
early  paralysis  of  the  limbs  in  meningitis  usually  comes  on  suddenly 

•  Legroux,  •I/Bnc^bale,*  1885,  No.  1. 

t  Monqr* '  Tftatment  of  Diieaae  in  Chfldnn,'  1887»  v.  4St, 
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from  irritative  inUbitioii.  The  opbthalmoBCDpio  appe»nineee  are  of 
great  importance.  A  slight  degree  of  neuritis  may  be  dae  to  either 
tumour  or  meningitis,  but  an  intense  neuritis,  with  considerable  swell- 
ing and  hemorrhages,  is  practically  eondusive  of  tumour.  The 
neuritis  of  k  rapidly  growing  tumour  is  usually  intense,  and  when  the 
apparanees  are  slight  at  first,  if  the  disc  be  watched  for  a  few  days» 
the  course  of  the  neuritis  often  decides  the  diagnosis.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  from  the  absence  of  neuritis  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn.  In  many  cases,  howeyer,  the  question  can  be  only  decided 
from  the  course  of  the  disease.  If,  after  the  first  two  weeks  from  the 
commencement,  the  symptoms  continue,  slowly  increasing,  and  the 
patient  does  not  become  comatose,  the  diagnosis  of  tumour  is  almost 
certain.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  meningitis  often  oo-exists  with 
tumour,  by  which  it  is  excited,  but  the  symptoms  of  tumour  in  these 
cases  have  usually  preceded  those  of  meningitis,  and  continue  un- 
changed when  the  latter  haye  passed  away  or  lessened.  When  such 
meningitis  is  excited  by  some  adequate  ezdtiog  caase,  as  a  fall, 
the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  inflammation  may  only  be  shown  by 
the  persistence  of  some  significant  symptom  after  the  meningitic  dis« 
turbance  has  passed  away.*  A  difficulty  is  met  when  tubercular 
tumours  co-exist  with  tubercular  meningitis,  but  the  difficulty  in 
all  these  cases  is  rather  in  the  recognition  of  the  tumour  than  in  that 
of  the  meningitis. 

In  some  cases  of  meningeal  hssmorrhage  the  symptoms  haye  an 
acute,  not  sudden  onset,  and  may  closely  resemble  those  of  inflamma- 
tion oyer  the  conyexity ;  headache  and  delirium  are  conspicuous ;  and 
both  diseases  may  follow  an  injury.  This  form  of  meningeal  hssmor- 
rhage  is»  howeyer.  yery  rare.  The  most  important  criterion  is  the 
absence  of  feyer  and  the  rapidity  of  course.  Sudden  symptoms  in  the 
course  of  meningitis  do  not  lessen  the  probability  of  the  diagnosis, 
because  they  may  be  due  to  a  secondary  yaseular  lesion. 

A  oonsiderable  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  presented  by  some  cases 
of  disease  of  the  ear,  in  which  symptoms  resembling  meningitis  occur 
and  may  proye  fatal,  although  after  death  only  thrombosis  in  a  sinus 
can  be  discovered,  and  sometimes  eyen  that  is  absent.  The  central 
symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  general,  and  may  be  in  part  due  to 
py»mia;  but  strabismus  has  been  observed,  and  the  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  optic  neuritis  may  occur  and 
may  even  reach  a  considerable  degree.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  these 
cases  a  positive  diagnosis  is  always  possible. 

The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  another  form  in  cases  of  acute 
double  otitis  in  children,  which  may  be  attended  with  intense  pain  in  the 
head,  vomiting,  fever,  delirium,  giddiness,  convulsions,  and  bilateral 

*  Thai  characteristic  and  severe  meningitiB  of  the  conYezity,  hOateral,  followed  a 
taXi  on  aa  io*-covered  liill*side.  The  patient  recovered  save  for  optic  neuritis,  which 
persisted  without  diminution,  and  there  foUowed  bemtpkgi%  evidence  ef  a  ' 
of  the  right  hemisphere,  and  death. 
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deafnest.  In  most  instances  the  labjrintli  is  cliiefij  affected,  and  a 
post-mortem  examination  at  a  later  period  haa  shown  only  symmetrical 
changes,  sometimes  limited  to  the  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals, 
with  atrophy  of  the  auditory  nerro.*  Such  cases  are  constantly 
thought  to  be  meningitis  ;t  but  it  is  probable  that  inflammatiou  of 
the  membranes  never  damages  grarely  the  auditory  nerves  without 
the  adjacent  facial  nerves.^  The  general  cerebral  symptouu  alone 
scarcely  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  secondary  meningitis  excited  by  the 
inflammation  of  the  ears.  It  is  probable,  moreoyer,  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  there  is  optic  neuritis,  although  there  is  no  meningitis. 
Host  practitioners  have  met  with  cases  in  which  complete  deafness  and 
blindness  came  on  in  .childhood  with  such  acute  cerebral  symptoms, 
and  in  whom  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  the  form  of  optic  nerve 
atrophy  that  succeeds  inflammation.!  It  is  probable,  on  account  of 
the  age  of  the  sufferers  and  the  symmetry  of  the  disease,  that  the 
affection  is  due  to  a  blood-state,  sometimes  induced  by  cold,  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  state  is  analogous  to  that  which  causes 
polio-mjelltis.  The  cases  present  a  very  difficult  diagnostic  problem, 
and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  £ftct  that  the  internal  ear  may 
be  inflamed  secondarily  to  meningitis.  Such  secondary  otitis  has  been 
observed  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  but  it  is  very  rare.|| 

The  condition  of  depressed  cerebral  function  that  was  termed  by 
Marshall  Hall  hydrocephahidf  and  is  apparently  due  to  ansemia  of 
the  brain,  may  be  confounded  with  tubercular  meningitis.  In  this 
condition,  which  is  almost  confined  to  young  children,  there  is  sonmo- 
lence  and  coma,  with  depressed  f ontanelle,  and  local  symptoms  are 
absent.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  strabismus 
have  been  observed,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
cases  that  present  such  symptoms.  The  cases  are  distinguished  from 
meningitis  by  the  depression  of  the  fontanelle,  and  especially  by  the 
occurrence  (d  the  symptoms  in  the  profound  exhaustion  that  results 
from  diarrhoea  or  loss  of  blood. 

Of  the  general  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  there  is  only  one  that 
is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  meningitis,  and  especially  with  tuber- 

•  PolitMT,  <  IXaaasas  of  the  Bar,'  Cktsell's  tranilatlon,  1883,  p.  714. 

t  The  fncilitj  with  which  thii  miBtake  may  be  made  wae  pointed  out  hf 
YotoUm  ('  MonaUchr.  f.  Ohrenheilk V  1870,  Nos.  7  and  8)  and  Beichel  (*  BerL  kL 
Woehensebr.,'  1870,  Nos.  24  and  25). 

{  It  hat  been  atsamed  that  the  anditory  nerres  may  be  lo  damaged  at  the  baae  aa 
to  canie  complete  deafness  without  any  paralysis  of  the  facial.  This  assumption 
rests  on  no  evidence,  and  is  most  improbable,  althoogb  no  doubt,  as  already  st&ted. 
the  anditory  nerves  may  suffer  somewhat  more  readily  than  the  facial  in  slight 
iallammation  of  the  membranes. 

§  A  series  of  eneb  eases  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  '  Opbth.  Hosp. 
Bep.,'  1866. 

g  Lucae,  *  Arob.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,'  Bd.  r,  1870,  p.  188.  The  otitis  is  so  rare,  and 
so  remarkable  in  Its  bilateral  character,  that  it  may  possibly  be  a  coincident  effect 
of  the  blood-state. 

TOL.   II.  23 
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cular  meningitis,— hysteria.  This  error  is  by  no  means  rare,  bnt 
occurs  only  in  the  cases  in  later  childhood  and  youths  and  especially 
in  the  female  sex.  Meningitis,  especially  tubercular,  is  far  more  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  hysteria  than  hysteria  for  meningitis.  The 
former  error  is  very  common ;  it  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  than  when 
there  exists  the  state  of  nerrous  system  that  underlies  hysteria* 
pronounced  hysterical  symptoms  are  often  deyeloped  during  the  early 
stage  of  tubercular  meningitis.  The  case  is  diagnosed  as  one  of 
hysteria,  and  wben  other  symptoms  develop,  they  are  disregarded 
under  the  influence  of  the  preconceived  idea.  Even  when  no  hys- 
terical symptoms  attend  the  attack,  if  such  have  occurred  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  individual  (as  is  often  the  case  in  tubercular 
girls),  the  assumption  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  due  to  hysteria 
is  often  made  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  it. 
Indeed,  in  not  a  few  instances  the  fact  that  a  girl  is  the  subject  of 
▼ague  general  cerebral  symptoms  is  allowed  to  determine  the  dia* 
gnosis.  The  only  way  in  which  error  can  be  aroided  is  to  search  and 
watch  for  symptoms  of  organic  origin,  and  allow  these  the  same  weight 
as  in  a  case  in  which  there  are  no  hysterical  symptoms,  or  as  in  a 
patient  in  whom  hysteria  would  not  be  expected.  Pyrexia  is  of 
especial  diagnostic  yalue  in  these  cases,  and  so  also  are  convulsions 
beginning  locally,  and  the  ophthalmic  symptoms.  Strabismus  in 
bysteria  is  always  convergent  and  attended  by  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  pupils.  Divergent  strabismus,  or  inequality  of  pupil,  or  nys- 
tagmus, is  certain  evidence  of  organic  disease,  and  as  much  so  if  it  is 
transient  as  if  it  is  pennanent.  'detention  of  urine  may  be  due  to 
liysteria,  but  incontinence  never  is.  The  significance  of  a  tendency 
for  the  skin  to  blister  has  been  mentioned ;  signs  of  trophic  lesions  ot 
the  skin  should  be  carefully  looked  for  in  every  doubtful  case.* 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulty  that  sometimes  attends  the  dia- 
gnosis, and  of  the  significance  of  pyrexia,  was  afforded  by  the  case  of  a 
eervant,  aged  twenty-two,  who  had  had  a  child  three  years  preYiously« 
aod  had  suffered  from  some  headache  for  six  weeks.  On  account  of 
slight  indisposition,  lier  mistress  suspected  another  pregnancy,  and^ 
without  telling  the  girl,  sent  for  a  medical  man  to  see  her.  The  girl 
was  intensely  annoyed,  and  ^fused  to  answer  any  questions.  She 
went  up  to  her  room  and  fell,  bruising  her  &ce.  All  the  rest  of  the 
<lay  she  was  dull  and  lethargic,  occasionally,  however,  throwing  her 
arms  about,  screaming,  and  complaining  of  pain  in  her  head.  The 
symptoms  were  ascribed  to  hysteria,  but  as  she  was  no  better  next 
•day  she  was  brought  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  admitted. 
lELev  temperature  was  found  to  be  101%  and  the  bladder  full,  so  that 
the  catheter  was  used.  For  some  days  she  continued  dull  in  aspect 
«nd  manner,  sometimes  answering  when  spoken  to,  sometimes  not. 


s  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  trophic  distnrbuioes  are  often  not  ; 
tloned,  or  sre  eves  denied,  bf  nurses^  who  f  ear  that  the  sores  may  be  asoribed  le 
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8be  complained  of  pain  in  the  head  and  abdomen.    One  day  she  waa 

childish,  plajing  with  a  dolL  The  temperature,  however,  continued 
raised,  yarying  from  102''  to  99^.  On  the  seventh  day  she  became 
semi-comatose^  and  passed  urine  into  the  bed.  On  the  ninth  day  she 
rather  suddenly  became  dusky,  with  irregular  breathing,  and  mucus 
in  the  chest.  Death  from  respiratory  failure  being  manifestly  immi- 
nent, artificial  respiration  was  employed,  and  by  this,  faradism  to  the 
chest  wall  from  time  to  time,  and  food  through  a  long  catheter,  she 
was  kept  alive  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  died  on  tiie  eighth  day 
from  the  onset.  Throughout  there  had  been  no  symptoms  in  the 
limbs  or  cranial  nerves.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed 
general  tuberculosis  of  lungs,  peritoneum,  and  intestine,  some  small 
masses  of  yellow  tubercle  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  menin- 
gitis of  the  base,  the  lymph  being  especially  abundant  about  the 
pons  and  medulla,  with  opaque  tubercular  granulations. 

The  converse  error,  in  which  hysterical  symptoms  are  regarded  as 
meningitis,  is  far  less  common.  The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in 
eases  of  hysterical  sopor  with  the  strong  convergent  strabismus,  but 
the  distinct  spasmodic  character  of  the  latter  is  usually  distinctive, 
and  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  alteration  of  temperature.  The  last  point 
is  also  of  diagnostic  importance  in  the  curious  state  of  trance-like 
sleep  that  sometimes  comes  on  in  states  of  brain-exhaustion,  usually 
in  hysterical  subjects,  but  in  lads  as  well  as  girls.  When  this 
succeeds  severe  headache,  as  it  often  does,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
may  be  great.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  rare  for  coma 
to  come  on  early  in  the  course  of  meningitis.  Tetanus  may  be 
thought  to  exist  in  the  cases  of  meningitis  in  which  contracture 
involves  the  muscles  of  masticatiout  but  the  symptom  soon  passes 
off. 

Pboonosis.— In  every  form  of  meningitis  the  prognosb  is  grave  | 
it  is  least  serious  in  the  traumatic  form,  and  in  simple  meningitis 
from  adjacent  disease  it  is  most  grave  in  the  purulent  form,  recovery 
from  which  is  practically  unknown.  Nevertheless  I  have  twice 
known  recovery  from  distinct  symptoms  of  meningitis  in  post-puer- 
peral septiciBmia.  In  any  form,  if  the  stage  of  coma  has  been 
reached,  death  is  all  but  certain.*  But  the  patient  has  some  small 
chance  of  recovery  in  simple  meningitis,  and  perhaps  (although  still 
slighter)  in  tubercular  meningitis ;  and,  moreover,  the  very  important 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  diagnosis  between  the  two,  and 
between  these  and  meningritis  secondary  to  obscure  adjacent  disease, 
is  a  matter  of  probability  only,  however  high  the  probability  may  be» 

*  A  case  of  recorery  from  an  illnen  roaembling  tnberoolar  meningitia,  in  which 
the  Btagi  of  coma  was  roaohed,  and  the  child  leemed  for  dajs  to  be  on  the  point  of 
death*  is  recorded  by  West  ('  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,'  7th  ed.,  p.  96). 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  child  became  blind  and  afterwards  reeoTered  her  tight, 
a  feature  which  does  not  suggest  tubercular  meningitis. 
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H^nce  it  is  not  right,  In  U17  case,  to  assert  tlie  eertaxfUf  of  a  fatal 
issue.* 

In  all  eases  the  most  material  prognostic  indication  is  afforded  bj 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  less  acute  the  attack,  the  more  chance 
of  recoyery  the  patient  has.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  from  the 
onset,  the  patient  has  not  passed  into  a  state  of  coma,  there  is  an 
appreciable  diminution  in  the  probabilitj  of  death.    The  chance  that 

*    death  maj  be  escaped  is  least  of  all  when  the  coma  comes  on  before 

^    the  first  week  is  oyer. 

Tbeatmxht. — If  the  meningitis  is  due  to  adjacent  disease,  tlie  treat* 
ment  of  this  is  of  the  first  importance.  If  none  is  obtrusiye,  the  ears 
should  be  carefully  examined,  since,  as  the  case  just  mentioned  shows, 
suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  may  excite  meningitis  eyen  thoifgh  no 
disdiarge  has  preyiously  been  noticed.  A  free  exit  should  always  be 
made  for  any  collection  of  pus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  skull,  and 
if  there  are  any  indications  of  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  tympanic 
cayity,  the  membrane  should  be  incised.  If  no  such  cause  can  be 
discoyered,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  diminution  of  the 
local  inflammation  and  the  counteraction  of  the  general  state  on 
which  it  depends.  Neither  the  seat  nor  the  form  of  inflammation  has 
much  influence  on  the  treatment.  This  has  to  be  conducted  in  each 
case  on  the  same  general  principles,  yariations  being  determined  by 
indiyidual  difPerences  much  more  than  by  patholo^cal  natura 

In  no  disease  is  perfect  tranquillity  of  greater  importance.  Uie 
patient  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  kept  free  from  all 
excitement  and  all  mental  exertion  ;  the  room  should  be  darkened  if 
there  be  any  intolerance  of  light,  and  in  all  oases  it  should  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  But  mental  depression  should  be  ayoided  only 
less  carefully  than  mental  excitement.  Sleep  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  patient  roused  only  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  Light  nutri- 
tious food  should  be  giyen  eyeiy  three  or  four  hours,  and  if  the 
patient  cannot  be  made  to  swallow,  nutrient  enemata  should  be 
administered.  Stimulants  are  best  withheld  unless  the  state  of  the 
'  pulse  urgently  jcalls  for  them.  The  head  should  be  high,  but  the 
shoulders  also  raised  to  ayoid  flexion  of  the  neck  and  ni^JM^ti;^ 
hindrance  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head* 

•  As  an  illvstnitimiof  thb  I  may  neBtlon  tiis  owe  of  a  boj,  flye  s&d  a  bstf  ywn 

old,  with  tabercular  family  hUtoiy,  who,  after  ihre  days  of  yagae  geasral  Indispoai* 
tioa,  hecame  feyerisb,  with  seyere  headache  and  double  yision.  He  soon  became  ao 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  walk*  I  saw  him  after  the  cerebral  symptoms  had  lasted 
for  flye  days.  The  child  appeared  yery  ill;  the  temperature  was  101*  1  the  tongue 
was  ooyered  with  a  thick  white  fur,  both  sixth  neryes  were  paralysed,  and  then  waa 
weakness  of  the  le(t  side  of  the  face.  There  was  no  history  of  iigniy  or  dischaiya 
iJEom  the  ear.  The  case  was  certainly  one  of  meningltii^  and  it  seamed  highly 
probable  that  it  was  tubercular.  Two  days  later,  howeyer,  there  was  a  sudden  and 
eoplouB  discharge  of  pus  from  one  ear,  ths  osnhral  symptoms  la^dly  disappean^ 
nnd  the  boy  recoyered  perfectly. 
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Abstraction  of  blood,  while  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  a  powerful 
agent  in  lessening  local  inflammation,  is  rarely  desirable  in  meningitis. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  acute  forms  following  injury,  exposure 
to  the  sun,  or  excessive  mental  excitement,  and  inflammation  for  which 
no  probable  cause  can  be  traced.  In  these,  if  tbe  patient  be  strong  and 
full-blooded,  leeches  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears  or  to  the  temples 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  During  the  late  period  abstraction 
of  blood  can  do  only  harm.  In  strong  children  leeching  has  also 
been  recommended,  but  tbe  cases  are  few  in  which  this  is  desirable. 
Most  cases  occur  in  weakly  anssmic  individuals  in  whom  loss  of  blood 
reduces  the  strength  of  the  inflammation  loss  than  it  does  tbe  strength 
of  the  patient.  Attempts  may  be  made  to  keep  the  blood  away  from 
the  head  by  warmth  and  mustard  to  the  extremities,  and  by  cold  to 
the  head.  The  hair  should  be  cut  short,  or  the  head  shaved.  The 
application  of  cold  should  be  continuous,  either  by  an  ice-bag  (half 
filled,  and  containing  no  air,  so  that  it  may  adjust  itself  to  the 
head),  or  by  a  cap  made  of  metal  tubing,  wound  in  a  spiral,  through 
which  water  may  flow  from  a  vessel  aliove  the  level  of  the  head  to  one 
on  the  floor.*  This  is  a  very  convenient  mode  of  applying  cold,  as 
effective  as  ice,  and  available  when  ice  cannot  be  obtained. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  occiput  is  also  sometimes  distinctly  usef  uL 
Mustard  may  be  employed,  but  a  blister  is  more  effective.  There  is  a 
natural  reluctance  to  add  the  pain  of  a  blister  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  but  a  blister  certainly  often  lessens  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  total  amount  of  pain  endured 
is  at  least  not  increased  thereby.  Counter-irritation  over  the  whole 
ecaJp,  by  blister  or  irritating  ointment,  has  sometimes  been  recom- 
mended, but  it  interferes  with  the  application  of  cold,  and  it  ii 
doubtful  whether  its  influence  counterbalances  this  disadvantage. 

Yomiting  is  best  allayed  by  ice  to  the  head  and  given  by  the  mouth  ; 
and  by  two  mustard  plasters  applied,  one  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
the  otiier  to  the  epigastrium,  or  by  the  administration  of  cocaine  to 
lessen  tbe  peripheral  impulses  from  the  mucous  membrane,  which  act 
on  the  centre.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  with  a  freedom  which 
must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Constipation  is  often 
difficulty  to  overcome,  but  is  injurious,  whilo  purgation  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  derivatives.  Headache  is  often  lessened  by  ice,  and 
sometimes  by  antipyrin ;  opium  should  be  avoided. 

Internal  remedies  must  vary  with  the  state  of  the  patient.  In  all 
cases  with  elevation  of  temperature  a  diuretic  is  safe  and  often  useful. 
Digitalis*  in  small  doses  may  be  given  if  the  pulse  is  irregular  or  unduly 
frequent  in  the  early  stage.  When  the  patient  was  previously  anaemic 
and  the  temperature  is  not  very  high,  iron  may  be  given  in  some  non- 
irritating  form,  such  as  dialysed  iron,  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine,  but  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  kept  open. 

Yarioua  drugs  have  been  given  with  a  view  of  influencing  directly 
*  Such  caps  caa  be  obtained  from  Kroluie  nnd  SeHeinaun. 
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the  process  of  inflammation,  and  each  has  heen  in  tnm  extolled,  bat 
the  only  one  which  has  obtained  wide  recognition  as  distinctly  useful 
is  mercury.  With  this  opinion,  my  own  experience  fully  agrees.  It 
is  naturaUy  more  often  effective  in  simple  than  in  tubercular  inflam- 
mation,  but  it  was  used  in  each  of  the  cases  apparently  of  the  latter 
form  in  which  I  have  seen  recoTery  take  place.  The  patient  should 
be  brought  slightly  but  distinctly  under  its  influence,  so  as  just  to 
"  touch  the  gums,"  as  the  phrase  is,  as  quickly  as  may  be,  because 
only  thus  haye  we  evidence  that  it  is  not  excreted  as  fast  as  it  enters 
the  bloody  and  that  it  actually  acts  upon  the  tissues.  Inunction  is  by 
far  the  best  method  of  effecting  this.  A  little  mercurial  ointment 
or  oleate  of  mercury  should  be  rubbed  into  the  armpits  and  groins 
every  four  hours,  or  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or  ^e  scalp,  until 
the  effect  is  produced.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  another  remedy  that 
has  been  much  used,  but  the  evidence  of  its  value  is  slighter  than  is 
that  of  mercuiy.  It  may  be  given,  however^  combined  with  a  tonic, 
after  mercuiy  has  been  discontinued. 

When  the  temperature  is  very  high,  cold  baths  have  been  employed 
with  some  apparent  temporary  advantage,  but  the  almost  invariably 
fatal  issue  has  not  been  retarded  by  the  reduction  of  temperature. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  salidn,  quinine,  and  antipyrin  given  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  cases  of  septicssmic  meningitis,  what  slender  chance  of  benefit 
there  may  be  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the  free  administration 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  a  drug  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  seemeA 
to  me  to  have  the  power  of  saving  life  in  septicamia.  This  treat- 
ment was  adopted  in  each  of  the  cases  of  apparently  septicssmio 
meningitis  which  recovered.  In  one  such  case  there  was  severe 
headache  and  delirium,  rigidity  of  the  limbs  on  one  side*  and  a  tempe- 
rature of  106-6^ 

The  treatment  of  acute  ventricular  meningitis  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  extra-cerebral  meningitis — a  fortunate  drcumstanoe,  sinoe  the 
recognition  of  its  situation  is  scarcely  practicable  daring  life. 


BPIDEMIO  CERBBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

(OSBBBSO-SPIKAL  FBVSB.) 

Acute  meningitis  sometimes  occurs  in  epidemic  form,  many  patients 
being  attacked  in  a  certain  district  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
The  spinal  membranes  are  affected  as  well  as  those  within  the  skull, 
and  hence  the  namA  by  which  the  disease  is  known ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  other  forms  of  inflammation  may  not  be  limited  to  the  cerebral 
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membranes.  There  is  usually  considerable  fever,  and  often  an  erup- 
tion appears  on  the  skin.  Sporadic  cases  occur,  doselj  resembling^ 
those  of  the  epidemic  form,  and  probably  identical  in  nature. 

The  disease  has  been  met  with  during  the  present  century  in  yarious 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  In  certain  countries,  as 
Sweden  and  Germany,*  it  has  been  especially  prevalent.  In  Sweden 
alone  4000  persons  are  said  to  have  died  from  the  disease  between 
1854  and  1860.  A  very  severe  epidemic  occurred  in  France  in  1837. 
In  Great  Britain  the  chief  epidemics  have  occurred  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  1846  and  1868 ;  in  England  only  slight  outbreaks  have 
been  recorded,  while  in  Scotland  one  small  group  of  cases  has  been 
met  with.f  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  isolated  cases  of  acute 
severe  and  primary  meningitis  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  epidemic 
form,  but  they  are  not  separable  by  any  clinical  or  pathological 
features,  and  they  have  a  distinct  tendency  to  be  multiple,  which  seems 
to  associate  them  clearly  with  the  epidemic  form.  Thus  in  the  spring 
of  1887  four  cases  were  admitted  to  University  College  Hospital,  and 
two  others  came  under  my  notice  in  other  parts  of  London.  Three  of 
the  cases  occurred  in  the  same  street ;  and  two  others,  though  quite 
separate,  developed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other.  In 
Hamburg,  where  the  disease  has  prevailed  for  ten  years,  most  of  the 
cases  came  from  a  few  streets ;  and  in  an  epidemic  in  Oopenhagen 
most  of  the  cases  (185  in  number)  came  from  two  centres,  distant 
ftnd  unconnected.  But  cases  that  are  quite  solitaxy,  although  typical, 
•are  not  rare. 

Oaubxb. — ^No  age  is  exempt,  but  young  persons  under  twenty  suffer 
much  more  frequently  than  others,  and  in  some  epidemics  children 
have  been  almost  exclusively  affected.  Males  are  said  to  be  attacked 
more  frequently  than  females.}  As  it  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  temperate 
and  cold  countries,  so  it  has  prevailed  chiefly  in  winter  and  spring, 
ceasing  about  July  until  the  winter.  No  relation  has  been  traced,  as 
a  rule,  to  local  endemic  influences,  although  some  observers  who  have 
watched  epidemics  have  thought  that  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
suggested  some  malarial  or  miasmatic  influence,  or  that  a  relation  could 
be  traced  to  the  amount  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air.  But  it  has 
broken  out  simultaneously  in  places  far  apart,  and  has  even  been 
prevalent  at  the  same  time  in  Europe  and  America.  It  has  occasion- 
ally preceded  measles,  subsiding  temporarily,  or  continuing  during 
the  exanthem.  Personal  ill-health  seems  to  have  but  little  pre- 
disposing   influence,  but  insanitary  conditions    and   overcrowding 

*  It  U  enriont  that  In  1862  Hirtch  wrote,  "At  far  as  I  know,  Germany  baa  been 
entirely  spared,  with  one  small  exception ;"  and  that,  according  to  Ziemnen,  since 
the  iint  distinct  outbreak  in  1863  hardly  sis  months  have  passed  withonl  an  apidemia 
la  some  part  of  Qcrroany. 

t  Frew,  •  Glasgow  Med.  Journal,*  1884. 

X  Of  265  fatal  cases  in  Stockholm,  149  were  boys,  106  girb. 
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apparentlj  fayonr  its  occnrrence,  although  it  often  ocean  when  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  this,  aod  even  in  an  epidemic  the  malady  may  not  be 
-worst  where  sanitation  is  worst.  The  relation  to  season  has  been 
explained  by  the  overcrowdiug  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  during  cold 
weather.*  In  one  epidemic  in  France  the  only  persons  attacked  were 
soldiers  crowded  together  in  barracks;  another  in  Ireland  fell 
exclusively  on  the  inmates  of  workhouses.  Nevertheless,  contagion 
seems  to  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  production  of  the  malady.f 
The  attendants  on  the  sick  scarcely  ever  suffer.  In  an  epidemic  of 
thirty  cases  recently  in  Col(^ne  no  two  cases  came  from  the  same 
house.^  Nevertheless,  instances  have  been  observed  in  which  an 
influence  exciting  the  disease  seemed  to  be  conveyed  by  a  third  person. 
A  series  of  such  facts  has  been  collected  by  Hirsch,  and  Frew  believed 
that  he' traced  such  a  connection  between  the  cases  in  the  small  Scotch 
outbreak.  Although  even  very  young  children  are  prone  to  suffer^  a 
woman  who  had  a  mild  attack,  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  suckled 
her  child  throughout  her  three  weeks'  illness,  and  the  child  remained 
perfectly  well.§  It  is  said  that,  in  Ireland,  each  epidemic  coincided 
with  an  outbreak  of  a  similar  malady  in  pigs  and  dogs.||  One  attack 
does  not  seem  to  confer  iiumuuity.  A  woman  died  from  the  disease 
during  one  epidemic  who  had  passed  through  a  similar  attack  five 
years  before.^  The  period  of  incubation  (when  conditions  for  exact 
observation  have  been  secured)  has  not  exceeded  five  days. 

Symptoms. — The  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  in  part  those  of 
the  local  inflammation  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  in  part  they  are 
those  of  a  blood  disease.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity,  malaise  and 
discomfort  in  the  head  may  precede  the  onset  for  a  few  hours  or  for  two 
or  three  days,  seldom  for  a  longer  time — one  or  two  weeks.**  Some- 
times there  is  vomiting,  or  slight  stiffness  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  for 
a  day  or  two  before  the  acute  symptoms  come  on.  In  other  cases  the 
onset  is  almost  sudden.  Vomiting  and  headache  are  usually  the  first 
pronounced  symptoms ;  their  commencement  may  be  attended  by  a 
rigor :  sometimes  there  is  also  pain  in  the  back«  The  headache  varies 
in  its  initial  seat,  but  it  often  soon  becomes  general,  and  is  always 

•  Media,  'Ncnd.  Med.  Ark.,'  1880,  mnd  •  Dent.  Bsd.  Wochenschr^*  1881*  Nos. 
41,42. 

t  Common  ezporare  to  osnisl  faiflQenee  may  resdfly  be  mlstskea  £br  eontngioii, 
and  many  alleged  inatanoet  are  not  free  from  this  eooies  of  fidlaif;  OL  Oebeke^ 
<  Berlin  U.  Wochensohrif V  1891. 

{  Leiohteaatern, '  Deut  med.  Woohenaehr.,'  188(,  KOb  8L 

S  RzadowBki,  *  Virchow'B  Jahresb.,'  1879,  ii,  6. 

y  Fagge,  'Prindplea  and  PracL  of  Hed.,'  on  the  authority  of  Fsrgius^  ▼«!. 
Off.  to  the  FriTy  Cooncil  of  Ireland.  Epldemlo  ccfsbitKipiiMil  meningitis  has 
alio  oceuned  in  horaeai  an  outbreak  of  87  eaass  wss  olis»isd  Igr 
(•  Virehow'a  Jahresb.,'  1880,  i.  701). 

f  « Tirchow*!  Jahreab./'  1879,  il,  6. 

••  Sabarth*  'Breslaner  Arzt  Zeitioh.,'  1879,  Ho.  IS. 
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0eyeie  {  it  is  constant,  but  there  are  from  time  to  time  intense  ezacer- 
bationa.  Often  the  headache  is  accompanied  by  giddiness,  and,  as  in 
other  forms  of  meningitis,  by  intolerance  of  light  and  sound*  Deli- 
rium in  many  cases  is  quickly  added  to  the  headache ;  it  may  be  quiet 
or  riolent,  but  it  soon  gives  place  to  somnolence  acd  stupor,  from 
which  the  paroxysms  of  riolent  pain  may  at  times  rouse  the  patient* 
Seyere  pain  in  the  back  is  generally  soon  added  to  the  pain  in  the 
head;  it  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  neck  and  loins,  and  often  referred  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spine  rather  than  to  the  yertebra)  column  itsell 
Sometimes  it  is  seyere  in  the  sacrum.  It  is  increased  by  moyement,* 
and  may  radiate  around  the  trunk  or  into  the  limbs ;  it  is  sometimes 
seyere  in  the  knee-joints.  Whether  there  is  pain  in  the  back  or  not, 
rigidity  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  almost  inyariable,  aud  in  those 
of  the  back  is  frequent.  This  giyes  rise  to  the  characteristic  retrac- 
tion of  the  head,  usually  moderate  in  degree,  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
cause  the  neck  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  spinal  column. 
Often  the  contraction  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  deeper  muscles. 
Any  attempt  to  flex  the  neck  giyes  rise  to  pain.  The  retraction 
of  the  head  is  usually  an  early  symptom,  although  it  is  not  often 
present  at  the  actual  onset :  sometimes  it  is  delayed  until  the  later 
stage  of  the  disease.  The  rigidity  of  the  rest  of  the  spinal  muscles  is 
generally  merely  enough  to  preyent  bending  of  the  trunk,  but  it  is 
occasionally  so  great  ss  to  cause  opisthotonos.  The  limbs  also  are 
sometimes  rigid ;  the  legs  are  often  drawn  up,  and  the  abdomen  is 
retracted.  Barely  there  has  been  slight  trismus.  General  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  skin  is  a  frequent  symptom  and  of  some  diagnostic 
importance.  Conyulsions  occasionally  occur  at  the  onset  of  the 
maJady  or  during  its  course;  they  aie  usually  general,  sometimes  uni- 
lateral or  local. 

The  face  is  often  pale,  and  has  a  shrunken  aspect.  The  pulse 
Taries  much  in  frequency ;  in  some  cases  it  is  not  much  above  the 
normal,  while  in  others  it  rises  to  120, 140,  or  more.  It  is  not  often 
infrequent.  The  temperature  is  almost  always  raised,  and  it  is  gene- 
rallj  connderably  rused,  often  reaching  104^  105^  or  106^,  the 
greatest  amount  of  pyrexia  being  noted  towards  the  termination  of 
the  disease.  Both  the  temperature  and  pulse-frequency  present  irre- 
gular yariations,  sometimes  together*  more  often  without  any  corre- 
spondence. The  bowels  are  generally  confined ;  the  spleen  is  rarely 
enlarged*  The  amount  of  mine  has  been  sometimes  increased,  and 
albumen  is  occasionally  present ;  sugar  rarely. 

Eruptions  on  the  skin  ajue  an  important  feature  of  the  disease ;  they 
occur  both  in  epidemics  and  in  sporadic  cases,  but  are  more  fre- 
quent in  the  formw,  although  they  vary  much  in  different  outbreaks. 
Various  forms  haye  been  met  with — erythema,  herpes,  urticaria, 
purpara ;  but  the  most  significant  are  herpes  and  the  purpuric  spots. 
The  latter  are  met  with  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  more  severe 
cases*  and  are  occasionally  present  in  attacks  of  mo<lerate  seyerity. 
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They  yarj  in  seat,  and  are  sometimes  chiefly  on  the  lower  legs  or 

Drearms ;  in  the  most  intense  cases  they  may  coalesce  so  as  to  give 

ise  to  dark  diffuse  extravasation  into  the  skin  oyer  a  considerable 

area.    Herpes  is  yery  yariable,  but  is  common  in  some  epidemics ;  in 

one  outbreak  of  29  cases  herpes  was  present  in  26  (Leichtenstern). 

In  another,  of  82  cases,  only  6  developed  herpes  (y.  Sydow).     tt 

usually  begins  on  the  lips,  and  may  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  &ce, 

but  has  been  seen  on  the  ears  and  sometimes  on  the  limbs.    These 

eruptions  frequently  present  bilateral  symmetry,  and  the  several  forms 

'are  sometimes  conjoined.    They  usually  appear  after  the  disease  has 

lasted  three  or  four  days.    Occasionally  there  is  intense  conjunctivitis, 

and  even  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

Paralysis  of  cranial  nerves,  strabismus,  inequslity  of  pupil,  Ac., 
may  be  met  with  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  meningitis.  The  pupils 
are  dilated,  sometimes  after  initial  contraction,  and  may  be  unequal 
Deviation  of  the  eyes  to  one  side  has  been  occasionally  observed. 
Optic  neuritis  is  common  in  cases  that  last  for  more  than  four  or  five 
days,  and  may  cause  permanent  loss  of  sight  if  the  patient  recovers. 
In  the  Copenhagen  outbreak  it  was  found  in  one  quarter  of  the  cases. 
Palsy  of  the  limbs  is  not  common ;  when  complete  hemiplegia  occurs 
early  it  is  often  due  to  irritative  inhibition,  but  sometimes  at  a  later 
period  it  is  due  to  a  focus  of  more  intense  inflaoimation  over  the 
motor  region.*  Occasionally  there  is  paralysis  of  part  of  one  side 
from  this  cause.  In  rare  instances  the  symptoms  of  the  spinal 
meningitis  predominate  over  those  of  the  intra-cranial  inflammation, 
and  complete  paraplegia  may  re8ult.t  Myotatio  irritability  is  usually 
lost  in  the  legs  in  such  cases,  and  sometimes  towards  the  dose  in 
others,  in  which  spinal  symptoms  are  not  specially  marked.^ 

Among  the  occasional  effects  of  the  disease*  deafness  is  of  especial 
importance.  It  seems  oommonlv  to  depend,  not  on  damage  to  the 
auditory  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain§  or  to  the  medulla^  but  either 
on  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  membranes  to  the  labyrinth 
and  middle  ear,  or  on  a  simultaneous  inflammation  of  the  internal 
ear.  The  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
interference  with  conduction,  but  also  by  injection  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  sometimes  by  the  discharge  of  pus  through  it ;  it  may 
succeed  that  of  the  labyrinthi  or  may  be  simultaneous  and  apparently 
due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  delirium  that  attends  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  soon  gives 

place  to  a  condition  of  stupor,  deepening  to  ooma.    The  period  at 

which  this  comes  on  varies  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case ;  the 

delirium  may  last  a  few  hours  only,  and  the  patient  may  become 

e  An  instance  Ib  recorded  by  Cliarlewood  Tamer, '  Pkth.  Trsnt.,'  1884 

t  Btrampell, '  Dent  Arch.  f.  kl.  Med.,'  Bd.  zii. 

}  Csrrington, '  Path.  Trans.,*  1884,  xzzv,  pp.  64, 66 1  Leichtenttem,  loe.  dt 
f  See  note  on  p.  868.    Infiltration  of  the  sheath  of  the  auditoiy  nenre  with  pa 
hss  been  found  when  no  deafness  was  noted,  nnd  there  has  gcuemUy  been  evldctice 
of  sappuration  in  the  labyrinth  when  there  has  been  absolute  dctifuess. 
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eomatose  before  the  end  of  the  first  day,  or  the  coma  may  only  oome 
on  at  the  end  of  a  week.  In  cases  that  terminate  fatally  the  coma  is 
attended  by  signs  of  failure  of  the  heart,  and  by  sighing  or  irregular 
breathing,  and  the  temperature  may  fall,  or  may  rise  to  aii  extreme 
degree. 

The  soTerity  of  the  spinal  symptoms,  sometimes  great,  is  more  often 
moderate,  and  eyen  transient  or  recurrent.  Barely  the  inflammation 
becomes  severe  at  one  spot,  as  in  a  case  in  which  rigidity  became 
extreme  in  the  muscles  of  one  shoulder,  which  afterwards  wasted 
(Broadbent).  Occasionally,  in  subacute  cases,  the  spinal  and  cerebral 
symptoms  seem  to  alternate. 

The  variations  in  the  severity  of  the  disease  are  acoompanied  by 
eorresponding  variations  in  duration.  In  the  most  acute  cases  the 
patient  quickly  becomes  comatose,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
days,  sometimes  even  in  five  or  six  hours  from  the  onset.  The  acute 
form  has  been  termed  **  fulminant."  On  the  other  hand,  slight  cases 
sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  illness  is  trifling,  and  the  symptoms 
consist  in  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  slight  rigidity  of  the  neck 
muscles — a  form  that  has  been  termed,  somewhat  inaptly,  '*  abortive.'* 
A  remarkable  epidemic  occurred  at  a  village  in  Lincolnshire  a  few 
years  ago,  in  which  all  the  cases  were  of  this  form.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  epidemic  diseases,  the  severe  cases  are  most  frequent  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  slight  cases  during  the  decHne  of  the 
epidemic.  Q^ie  most  acute  cases  are  often  attended  by  extensive 
cutaneous  extravasation,  and  death  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the 
blood-chaogethan  to  the  meningeal  inflammation.  In  the  less  severe 
form  death  generally  results  from  asthenia,  increased  often  by  bed- 
sores. In  cases  that  recover,  the  patient  begins  to  mend  some  time 
during  the  second  week.  The  mortality  has  varied,  in  different  epi- 
demics, from  20  to  80  per  cent.  Of  185  cases  in  an  outbreak  in 
Oopenhagen  about  one  hidf  (49  per  cent.)  died.  In  sporadic  cases  it 
is  also  very  high. 

Besides  the  varieties  that  depend  on  severity,  other  forms  have 
been  occasionally  met  with.  The  fever  has  been  observed  to  dis- 
tinctly  intermit,  somewhat  after  the  type  of  a  quotidian  or  tertian 
ague,  but  with  much  less  regular  variations  in  the  temperature  than 
are  presented  by  true  intermittent  fever.  Other  cases,  in  which  the 
fever  and  a  low  asthenic  state  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  have 
been  described  as  a  "  typhoid  "  form. 

Among  other  rare  complications  may  be  mentioned  toDsillitis^ 
multiple  arthritis  (sometiuies  suppurative),*  endocarditis,  and  peri- 
carditis. Abundant  albuminuria  has  been  associated  with  collections 
of  the  specific  organisms  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney.  Combina- 
tions of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  with  other  maladies,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  have  also  been  described;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  combina- 
tion has  been  more  than  a  coincidence. 

•  MediD,  loc.  dt. 
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The  process  of  recovery  is  generally  very  slow,  and  is  oocasionally 
interrupted  by  a  distinct  relapse.  In  one  case  of  moderate  severity, 
death,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  seemed  due  to  a  secondary  cerebral 
abscess.  .Headache  persists  for  a  long  time,  and  a  lasting  liability 
to  headache  may  succeed  the  disease.  Of  the  sequeUo  of  the  disease, 
the  most  important  is  the  deafness  from  inflammation  of  the  ear.  It 
may  be  complete,  and,  occurring  as  it  often  does  in  young  children, 
it  may  cause  a  loss  of  any  power  of  speech  that  has  been  acquired, 
and  permanent  deaf -muteness.  In  some  countries  an  epidemic  of 
this  disease  has  added  enormously  to  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  were  deaf  and  dumb.  With  the  deafness  there  is  often,  for 
a  time,  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  equilibrium,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
damage  to  the  semicircular  canals.  It  gradually  passes  away  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  becomes  established.*  Noises  in  the  ears 
may  also  persist  for  a  long  time.  Another  consequence  occasionally 
observed  is  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus,  which  may  cause  its 
characteristic  symptoms  some  weeks  or  months  after  the  primary 
disease.  It  probably  depends,  in  some  cases  at  least,  on  its  common 
cause,  closure  of  the  openings  of  the  fourth  yentricle,  but  it  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ventricles  (Merkel).  An  excess  of  fluid  is  sometimes  found  outside 
the  cord.  Mentai  change  may  persist  for  a  time*  but  gradually 
passes  away. 

Patholooioal  Anatomy. — In  the  most  acute ''fulminant** cases 
tbere  may  be  only  that  transudation  of  hssmatin  into  the  fluids  of  the 
body  and  the  rapid  decomposition  which  attend  all  intense  tozsmio 
states,  together  with  congestion  of  the  membranes;  in  these  the 
microscope  may  show  collections  of  lymphoid  cells  along  the  vessels, 
or  red  corpuscles  infiltrating  the  tissue.  In  cases  of  less  rapid  coarse 
there  is  intense  hypersamia  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and  cord, 
with  opacity  and  exudation  of  lymph,  and  in  most  cases  that  have 
lasted  more  than  three  or  four  days  there  is  distinct  formation  of 
pus,  which  may  accumulate  in  the  subarachnoid  space.  It  is  more 
abundant  over  the  posterior  than  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cord.  The  dura  mater  of  the  brain  is  little  affected,  but  there  are 
commonly  some  signs  of  inflammation  on  that  of  the  cord.  The 
Tentricles  of  the  brain  may  contain  turbid  fluid,  sometimes  pus,  and 
their  lining  membrane  may  present  signs  of  inflammation.  Throm- 
bosis in  sinuses  is  rare.  The  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  pale,  or 
may  contain  small  hsBmorrhages  or  points  of  softening,  or  small 
collections  of  pus.  The  spinal  cord  may  also  be  inflamed  and  soft- 
ened in  places.  The  lesions  in  other  organs  of  the  body  are  such  as 
result  from  other  acute  febrile  blood  diseases.  The  spleen  and  folli- 
cular glands  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  be  found  enlarged,  but  the 
enlargement  of  the  8j>leen  is  slight  and  has  seldom  been  detected 
*  Moos,  '  Meningitis  cerebru-apiuulia  epidtiuiica,  &c.,'  Heidelberg,  1881« 
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during  lifs.  The  kidneyB  are  sometiiiiet  in  a  state  of  acute  parencby- 
matous  inflammatioD,  aa  in  other  acute  general  diseaaeg.  The  lungs 
often  present  signs  of  eongestion,  and  endocarditis  has  been  met  with. 

Patholoot. — ^AIl  the  fiusts  of  the  fisease  point  to  the  existence  of 
a  specific  poison  acting  on  the  blood,  and  through  the  blood  exciting 
the  local  inflammation.  It  is,  however,  to  the  latter  that  the  symptoms 
are  chiefly  due  in  all  saye  the  most  intense  cases.  But  of  the  nature 
of  the  influence  which  causes  the  disease,  and  the  way  it  spreads, 
little  is  known.  It  is  clear  that  children  possess  a  special  liability, 
which  cannot  be  explained,  as  in  so  many  specific  diseases,  by  the 
mere  absence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  a  previous  attack.  Tho 
▼ery  slight  part  played  by  personal  intercourse  in  the  transmission  of 
the  disease  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  manner  in  which 
disconnected  cases  appear  about  the  same  time  has  suggested  an 
analogy  to  influenza,  but  a  still  closer  analogy  exists  between  this 
disease  and  some  forms  of  pneumonia,  with  which  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  associated.  The  occurrence  of  herpes  of  the  lips  in  each 
disease  is  a  small  but  noteworthy  point  of  resemblance.  Pneumonia 
has  been  observed  to  be  especially  frequent  at  the  time  of  epidemics 
of  meningitis,  and  often  co-exists  with  this  disease.  In  such  cases, 
either  the  specific  organism  associated  with  pneumonia  (discoyered  by 
Fraenkel)  is  always  to  be  found  in  both  the  lungs  and  the  meningeal 
exudation,  or  else  an  organism  of  closely  allied  form,  which  is  also 
present  when  there  is  no  pneumonia.  It  usually  presents  the  aspect, 
first  noted  by  Leyden,  of  a  diplococcus  of  oyal  or  lanceolate  outline.* 
It  has  been  cultiyated,  but  only  above  86^  F.,  and  best  between  95^ 
and  99®.  Inoculated,  they  kill  quickly  by  blood-infection.  These 
organisms  are  met  with  alike  in  the  epidemic  and  the  sporadic  cases, 
but  their  source  is  quite  obscure.  Even  in  cases  of  very  acute  course 
and  purulent  character,  with  abundant  diplococci^  there  may  be  no 
discoverable  source  of  infection. 

TbB  organisms  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
pia-araohnoid,  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  nerve-centres  only  in 
connection  with  aggregations  on  the  surfaccf 

DiAiairosis. — ^The  symptoms  of  meningitis,  the  severe  headache  and 
coincident  delirium,  the  retraction  of  the  head,  the  cutaneous  hypersas- 
thesia,  Ac,,  are  generally  sufficiently  distinct  to  prevent  any  confu- 
rion  of  the  disease  with  other  febrile  maladies.  The  pain  in  the  back, 
vomiting,  and  headache  may  suggest  smallpox,  but  in  cases  in  which 
the  pain  in  the  back  ii  severe,  the  muscular  rigidity  usually  soon 

*  Leyden,  'Cent  f.  U.  Med.,*  1888|  Bberth,  •  Dent.  Areh.  f.  kl.  Med.,'  xiU,  p.  1 ; 
Vaaw«ro]^  *  Deal  Aidi.  f.  kL  Med.,'  xziz,  p.  1;  Senger,  'Aroh.  f.  ezp.  Patii./  xx, 
389;  Oornil  et  Babei,  *Lee  Bact^riee,'  Parii,  1886,  p.  446.  See  alio  Ziemaieii, 
*  Handbnoh  der  ipec.  Path.,'  Ac.,'  ii,  Tb.  2,  and  Leicbtenatem,  loc.  dL 

t  Hoche,  *  Pkycb.  Vereini,'  Karlmibe,  Nov.,  1892. 
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manifests  itself.  It  is  said  that  in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever  there 
is  hjperaBsthesia  of  the  skin  and  some  tenderness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  (Lejden),  but  these  symptoms  quickly  lessen,  whereas  in  menin. 
gitis  they  increase.  The  herpes  of  the  face  may  help  to  distinguish 
the  disease  from  the  continued  fevers.  In  tetanus  the  opisthotonio 
spasm  is  generally  secondary  to  trismus,  which  is  scarcely  ever  an 
early  symptom  in  meningitis. 

Ursmia  may  cause  muscular  rigidity,  oonyulsions,  and  coma,  thui 
occasionally  giving  rise  to  symptoms  somewhat  like  those  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  (Murchison),  but  the  temperature  is  normal,  and 
other  symptoms  of  each  malady  are  usually  recognisable.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  children  retraction  of  the  head  maj  occur 
from  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  and  other  causes.  It  may 
also  be  produced  by  various  morbid  processes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  medulla ;  thus  an  aneurism  on  each  vertebral  artery  (due  to 
incomplete  dosure  by  embolism),  and  accompanied  by  optic  neuritis^ 
has  been  mistaken  for  this  disease. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  distinction  of  this  from  other  forms 
of  meningitis,  and  the  question  whether  sporadic  cases  are  to  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  the  disease.  In  other  forms  of  cerebral 
meningitis  spinal  symptoms  are  seldom  conspicuous,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  epidemic  form,  there  may  not  be  more  than 
retraction  of  the  head.  In  tubercular  meningitis  the  onset  is  more 
insidious,  and  coma  is  a  rather  late  symptom,  while  a  predisposition 
can  usually  be  traced.  The  occurrence  of  the  skin  eruptions,  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  an  epidemic  form,  or  associated  with 
pneumonia,  give  material  help  to  the  diagnosis.  The  identification  of 
isolated  cases  is  a  subject  on  which  opinions  differ,  but  it  will  probably 
be  settled  by  the  microscope.  My  own  belief  is  that  cases  of  acute 
severe  rapidly  fatal  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  membranes 
are  not  separable  from  the  epidemic  disease,  and  the  opinion  is  tap- 
ported  by  the  frequency  with  which  pneumonia  co-exists.  The  gpnoup 
of  cases  referred  to  on  p.  859,  of  which  three  oame  from  one  street 
within  a  few  weeks,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  epidemio 
form,  but  these,  and  the  other  cases  that  occurred  at  the  same  time 
elsewhere  in  London,  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  isolated  cases 
that  are  met  with  every  year.  In  at  least  one  ease  of  this  group 
there  was  pneumonia. 

Lastly,  when  the  disease  has  been  epidemic,  tome  of  ite  symptoms 
have  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  fear,  in  what  has  been  termed 
"  meningitophobia,"  and  the  distinction  of  this  from  the  **  abortive 
form"  has  sometimes  been  difficult  The  absence  of  fever  and  of 
definite  objedive  symptoms  usually  suffices. 

PaooHOSis. — ^The  disease  is  most  serious,  exoept  in  the  slightest 
form,  but  even  in  this  a  benign  course  cannot  be  counted  on  with  cer- 
tainty.   Becovery  can  scarcely  be  looked  for  if  coma  comes  on  betofs 
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the  fifth  daj.  The  prognosis  in  different  epidemics  must  be  influenced 
by  the  prevailing  character  of  the  disease ;  it  is,  as  a  rule,  decidedlj 
worse  in  the  isolated  cases  than  it  is  in  epidemics.  It  is  said  to  be 
least  grave  between  ten  and  fifteen  jears.  If  there  is  inflammation 
of  the  labyrinth*  some  degree  of  permanent  deafness  is  probable.  In 
eases  in  which  hearing  is  lost,  any  return  of  the  perception  of  sound* 
oonducted  through  the  bone  is  of  fayorable  significance. 

TBSA.TnNT. — 'So  agent  has  been  proved  to  exert  a  specific  influence 
on  the  disease.  The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  suitable  to 
other  forms  of  meningitis,  but  there  is  perhaps  less  to  be  hoped  for 
from  mercury.  Among  the  other  drugs  that  have  been  used,  for  the 
most  part  without  distinct  result,  may  be  mentioned  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, salicylate  and  benzoate  of  soda,  quinine,  digitalis,  and  chloraL 
Iodide  of  potassium,  salicylate  of  soda,  and  antipyrin  have,  it  is  true, 
been  credited  with  a  beneficial  influence  in  some  cases.  In  cases  that 
are  not  rapidly  fatal,  great  care  is  needed  to  secure  cleanliness  and  to 
avert  bedsores.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  lie  on  the  side,  or  at 
least  not  on  the  back,  being  supported  by  a  plank  protected  by 
padding  or  pillows,  so  that  the  spinal  column  is  not  the  lowest  part 
towards  which  blood  gravitates.  Although  we  are  still  without  the 
means  of  counteracting  directly  the  active  element  in  the  disease,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that  the  exact  knowledge  of  its  nature  which  we 
now  possess  may  bring  such  means,  before  long,  within  our  reach. 
For  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  fresh  air  and  theavoidaiieeof  < 
erowding  aie  the  most  important : 
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ANOSMIA  OF  THE  BBADT. 

Torn  blood  within  the  brain  is  oont^ed  in  arteries*  oapiHaries,  and 
Tains.  The  f  anctional  condition  of  the  brain  depends  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood  circulating  in  its  capillaries*  and  it  is  to  this 
that  the  special  sjmptoms  are  related,  and  the  effects  thus  produced 
are  for  the  most  part  the  same.  Deficiencj  in  the  quality  of  the 
blood  supplied  to  the  brain  is  always  of  gradual  occurrence,  and 
affects  the  whole  brain;  deficiency  in  quantity  of  the  circulating  blood 
may  affect  the  whole  brain  or  part  only,  and  it  may  be  sudden  or 
gradual  in  its  production. 

Oaitsbs.— 00»6ral  eerAni  anannia  may  be  due  to  the  following 
causes : — (1)  It  may  be  a  part  of  systemic  anamia — defect  in  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  whole  blood,  due  to  various  causes,  as  hiemorrhage^ 
exhausting  discharges,  or  defective  blood-nutrition.  (2)  The  supply 
of  blood  to  the  brain  may  be  deficient,  tlie  quantity  of  Uood  in  the 
body  being  normal.  This  may  be  due  to  cardiac  weakness*  or  to 
eauses  acting  through  the  nerrous  system  on  the  hearty  as  in  swooning. 
In  systemic  anemia  the  lessened  caxdiac  power  increases  the  cerebral 
deficiency.  Whateyer  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  from 
the  heart,  such  as  aortio  obstruction  or  mitral  disease,  may  be  a  cause 
of  cerebral  antsmia.  Pressure  on  the  yessels  conveying  the  blood  to 
the  head,  as  by  an  aortic  aneurism,  has  a  similar  effect.  Unequal 
distribution  of  the  systemic  blood  is  another  cause.  The  intestinal 
vessels,  if  dilated,  are  capable  of  containing  a  large  part  of  the  blood 
of  the  body,  and  the  effect  of  their  engorgement  is  often  seen  after 
paracentesis  abdominis,  and  in  the  fainting  that  may  attend  diarrhoea. 
The  effect  of  each  cause  is  increased  by  the  action  of  gravitation  in 
the  erect  posture.  (8)  Cerebral  ansomia  has  been  supposed  to  occur 
during  the  exhaustion  after  the  acute  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  and  to 
be  the  cause  of  certain  cerebral  symptoms  that  may  attend  this  stage. 
The  mechanism  is,  however,  uncertain,  since  we  have  learned  that 
such  symptoms  may  be  an  after-effect  of  the  organised  virus  of  the 
disease,  or  a  consequence  of  some  toxic  agent  produced  by  the  vims. 
(4)  The  capacity  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  may  be  diminished  by 
pressure  on  the  brain,  exerted  by  effusions  of  fluid  (hydrocephalus), 
cl  blood  (in  cerebral  and  meningeal  hsBmorrhage),  or  by  growths 
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within  the  ikiin.     Symptoms  axe  prodnoed  eepeciaUy  when  the 
meohaDism  acts  rapidly. 

Patiial  ombrci  anamia  is  dne  to  some  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  Tsssels.  To  be  permanentlj  efficient  such 
obstruction  must  be  situated  beyond  the  circle  of  Willis.  Ligature 
of  one  carotid  causes  immediate  sjmptoms  of  cerebral  aneemia,  but 
permanent  symptoms  are  not  frequent.  Pressure  on,  or  disease  of, 
one  carotid,  for  the  same  reason,  rarely  gives  rise  to  symptoms.  Ob- 
struction in  certain  arteries  of  the  brain  may  cause  local  ansdmia, 
sudden  or  gradual,  temporary  or  permanent,  according  to  its  cause. 
Such  obstruction  may  be  due  to  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel 
by  atheromatous  changes  in  its  wall,  by  syphilitic  disease,  or  possibly 
by  spasm  of  its  muscular  coat;  but  the  mechanism  of  vaso-motor 
spasm  has  been  extensively  invoked  to  explain  symptoms,  merely 
because  the  origin  of  these  was  obscure.  Complete  anaDmia  may  be 
due  to  actual  occlusion  by  embolism  or  thrombosis ;  it  constitutes 
the  first  stage  of  local  softening,  which  supervenes  after  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours.  When  the  closure  is  imperfect,  symptoms  of  less 
intensity  result.  The  pressure-efEects  of  an  intruding  substance 
within  the  skull  (tumour,  or  clot)  act  most  intensely  in,  and  may 
influence  only,  one  region  of  the  bi*ain. 

Pathological  Ajetatoiit. — The  principal  anatomical  character  of 
cerebral  anssmia  is  pallor  of  the  brain,  observable  chiefly  in  the  paler 
tint  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  the  diminished  number  of  red  spots 
in  the  white  substance.  The  pallor  may  be  partial  or  general.  But 
pallor  of  the  brain  after  death  does  not  bysny  means  necessarily  show 
that  an»mia  existed  during  life.  The  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain 
depends  chiefly  on  the  mode  of  death.  The  membranes  are  usually 
pale  in  anssmia,  but  in  some  eases  of  partial  anaemia  they  are  hyper- 
eemio.  In  general  cerebral  an»mia,  effusion  of  serum  in  the  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater  and  between  the  convolutions  may  be  found,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  the  brain-substance  may  be  oedematous,  and  the  nerve- 
cells  changed  in  aspect,  unduly  translucent,  or  unduly  granular.  The 
walls  of  the  minute  vessels  may  also  be  found  degenerated,  thickened 
and  homogeneous  in  appearance,  a  condition  which  may  aid  in  the 
interference  with  function  *  Partial  cerebral  anssmia,  if  absolute,  is 
the  first  stage  of  softening,  in  connection  with  which  its  features  are 
described* 

STMPTOifS. — ^The  symptoms  of  this  condition  vary  according  as  the 
amemia  is  suddenly  or  slowly  produced,  and  as  it  is  general  or  partial* 

(1)  In  $ttdden  general  ansemia  of  the  brain  the  sufferer  feels 
drowsy ;  the  special  senses  are  dulled;  noises  in  the  ears  and  vertigo 
are  complained  of ;  the  pupils  are  at  first  contracted ;  sight  may  fail ; 
muscular  power  is  weakened  ;  respiration  is  sighing ;  the  skin  is  pale, 

•  KnoU,  *  Wien.  med.  WochentchrffV  1885,  No.  61. 
TOL.  U.  24> 
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cold,  and  moist;  nausea  is  common;  and  headacbe  is  tare.  If  the 
anaDmia  is  more  ptense,  oonscionsness  is  lost,  there  is  nniyersal 
paralysis :  and  general  conynlsions  may  occur,  epileptiform  in  cHa- 
xacter»  these  heing  espedallj  frequent  in  sudden  extensiTe  loss  of 
blood  in  strong  subjects.  Nystagmus  is  sometimes  observed.  The 
pupils  dilate,*  and  the  coma  may  deepen  to  death.  The  loss  of  sight 
in  cases  which  recover  may  persist  as  permanent  amaurosis ;  but  this 
is  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  retina.  In  syncope  the  patient 
may  lose  his  sight  when  consciousness  persists,  or  may  remain  blind 
for  some  minutes  after  the  mental  functions  are  restored. 

(2)  When  general  annmia  of  the  brain  is  §lawly  produced,  the  state 
of  the  cerebral  functions  is  usually  that  of  "  irritable  weakness.^  Their 
action  is  imperfect  in  degree,  but  may  be  excited  with  undue  facility* 
There  is  mental  dnlness  and  drowsiness;  sometimes,  however, insonmia 
IB  troublesome.  There  are  often  hallucinations  of  the  special  senses, 
and  it  is  said  that  maniacal  attacks  or  melancholic  depression  may 
occur.  Delirium  is  common  in  severe  cases,  as  in  some  forms  of  im« 
perfect  blood-nutrition,  the  so-called ''  inanition  delirium."  Headache, 
usually  general,  is  a  common  symptom;  it  is  often  neuralgic  in 
character,  and  its  dependence  on  this  cause  is  shown  by  its  relief 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  (less  surely)  its  removal  by  alcohoL 
Sensory  byperflsstbesia,  tinnitus  aurium  (especially  the  pulsating 
variety),  muscse  volitantes,  and  vertigo  are  frequent.  Sometimes  the 
sight  is  dim,  or  there  may  be  deafness,  especially  in  the  upright 
posture.  Convulsions  are  rare,  but  muscular  power  is  generally  defi- 
cient. All  these  phenomena  are  more  marked  in  the  erect  than  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  especially  when  the  erect  posture  is  suddenly 
assumed.  It  has  been  remarked  that  some  ansmic  persons  can  think 
well  only  when  lying  down. 

In  young  children,  after  exhausting  discharges,  as  diarrhoea,  sym- 
ptoms  referable  to  cerebral  ansemia  sometimes  occur — somnolence  and 
pallor,  with  a  depressed  fontanelle  and  contracted  pupils ;  occasion- 
ally there  is  strabismus  and  even  rigidity  of  the  neck.  The  somno* 
lence  may  deepen  to  coma,  the  pupils  dilate,  losing  their  sensitiveness 
'  to  light,  and  death  may  occur.  Such  symptoms  have  been  called 
hydrocephdUnd  (first  by  Marshall  Hall),  from  the  resembknce  to  those 
of  acute  hydrocephalus. 

(8)  Partial  cerebral  anaemia  causes,  if  complete,  loss  of  function  in 
the  affected  area;  if  it  is  permanent,  necrosis  of  the  cerebral  tissue 
results.  If  incomplete  and  sudden,  there  is  temporary  arrest  of 
function.  Ligature  of  one  carotid,  for  instance,  may  cause  transient 
weakness  and  numbness  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  There  may 
be  at  first  an  over-action  of  grey  matter,  causing,  in  certain  regions, 
unilateral  convulsions.    If  slowly  developed,  as  by  the  disease  of 

*  The  esrlj  oontnction  is  psobaUj  due  to  partial  irritation  of  the  third-nerre 
entn,  the  rabaeqneiit  dilatation  to  iU  psfalyib  (eee  Majer  and  Ffbian^  'Mgw 
JUtaehrift  f.  Heilknndab'  Bd.  v,  p.  16). 
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arteries,  pain  and  Tertigo  are  common,  with  reonrring  BTmptoms,  such 
as  numbness,  tingling,  and  weakness  referred  to  the  limbs,  Ao. 

In  all  cases  of  long-continned  cerebral  ansmia,  lasting  damage  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain  maj  result.  In  the  child,  the  development 
of  the  brain  may  be  arrested,  and  mental  defect  may  increase  to  per- 
manent imbecility,  such  as  is  met  with  after  conrulsions.  In  the 
adult,  loss  of  memory  and  of  general  mental  power  may  be  produced  ; 
they  IsLBt  for  months,  and  sometimes  do  not  pass  away.  A  lady,  aged 
thirty-seven,  had  a  prolonged  attack  of  vomiting,  which  kept  her  in 
bed  for  three  months,  in  the  course  of  which  she  became  extremely 
pale,  dull,  and  lethargic,  and  for  a  time  did  not  speak.  On  recovering, 
she  remembered  nothing  of  her  illness,  and  thought  it  had  commenced 
the  preceding  day.  Six  months  later  her  memory  was  good  for 
events  before  the  illness,  but  she  had  no  recollection  of  any  event 
after  it,  even  for  an  hour,  and  exhibited  no  tendency  to  improve.  la 
all  varieties  of  chronic  anssmia  these  symptoms  are  common,  and  some- 
times take  the  form  of  chronic  insanity.  The  simple  failure  usually 
passes  away  sooner  than  definite  derangement*  bat  often  not  nntfl 
long  after  the  blood-state  has  improved. 

Patholoot. — The  symptoms  are,  as  already  stated,  dependent 
mainly  on  the  defective  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  brain.  Some  effect  has  been  ascribed  to  the  diminution  in 
the  blood-pressure  to  which  the  nerve-elements  are  ordinarily  exposed 
(Burrows) — a  mechanical  influence,  of  which  the  possibility  cannot  be 
denied  and  the  probability  cannot  be  proved.  The  precise  cerebral 
disturbance,  on  which  the  symptoms  directly  depend,  is  uncertain. 
Doubtless  the  cortex  is  the  first  to  suffer  in  function,  and  the  mental 
symptoms  are  thus  produced.  The  convulsions  that  result  from 
sudden  anemia  of  the  brain  are  usually  ascribed  to  disturbance  of 
centres  in  the  medulla  or  pons,  but  the  fact  that  compression  of  one 
carotid,  which  can  affect  only  the  cerebral  hemisphere*  has  caused 
convulsion  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  makes  it  more  probable 
that  the  "  discharge  *'  is  from  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  convulsion  it 
preceded  by  tingling  in  the  whole  of  that  side.  That  the  nerve-cells 
should  "  discharge "  when  the  blood-supply  is  arrested,  is  a  &ct  of 
very  great  physiological  interest  as  an  indication  of  the  reserve  oC 
force  that  must  be  stored  up  in  ihe  nerve-cells,  and  of  the  probability 
that  sudden  over-action  is  due  to  diminution  of  resistance  to  action^ 
and  not  to  an  increase  in  the  force-generating  function  of  the  oelL 
Latent  energy  may  be  liberated,  but  new  force  can  scarcely  be 
produced,  under  the  influence  of  sudden  ansBmia.  The  disturbance  of 
respiration,  its  sighing  character,  &c.,  are  ascribed  to  the  derange* 
ment  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla,  but  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  this  is  always  the  case.  Such  breathing  has  been  observed  to 
follow  obstruction  of  the  carotids.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
consciousness  of  dyspnflBa»  due  to  disturbance  of  the  respiratory 
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centre,  must  be  prodvoed  thioagli  related  oerabml  centrei,  and  tha* 
the  respiratory  fanetioxui  moat  be  widely  repveaented  in  the  hemi- 
spheres, so  that  they  eaaily  auuiifest  emotional  diatnrbanoe. 

The  permanent  impairment  of  eerebral  nutrition  may  be  compared 
irith  the  amaurosis  which  results  £n>m  acute  anmoia  when  no  ehaogea 
in  the  retina  can  be  peroeiYed.  Analogy  suggests  a  permanent  shock 
to  the  nerye-elements  and  their  nutrition. 

BxAOHOSis. — The  diagnosis  is  not  dilBoalt.  It  vests  on  the  recog- 
nition, in  a  giyen  case,  of  the  causes  of  cerebral  anflemia,  and  on  the 
exclusion  of  graver  maladies,  such  as  organic  cerebral  disease.  With 
the  latter,  it  should  be  remembered,  anssmia  of  the  brain,  local  or 
general,  often  co-exists.  Some  symptoms  of  hypersemia  of  the  brain 
closely  resemble  those  of  anrnmia^  A  common  pathological  state  of 
imperfect  blood-renewal  witiun  the  capillaries  probably  exirts  ia  both 
eonditions. 

Pboonosis. — The  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  cause  of  the  ansamia  is  amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  of 
transient  character,  must  determine  the  prognosis.  As  a  rule  this  is 
favorable  when  there  is  no  organic  disease  of  heart,  vessels,  or  brain. 
In  the  so-called  "  pernicious  ansemia  "  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  far 
more  grave.  Hydrocephaloid  symptoms  in  infants,  if  met  by  prompt 
and  suitable  treatment,  are  usually  recovered  from. 

Tbsatxsht. — The  treatment  necessarily  varies  in  the  several  forma 
of  the  affection,  but  it  is  in  the  main  causal.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
the  recumbent  posture  in  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  symptoms^ 
and  obviating  permanent  damage  to  the  cerebral  nutrition,  must  be 
always  remembered.  In  acute  ansemia  from  loss  of  blood,  the  head, 
should  be  kept  continuously  low,  stimulants  freely  administered,  and 
as  a  penultimate  resort,  bandages,  applied  to  the  limbs  from  below 
upwards,  may  increase  the  proportionate  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
If  this  fails,  transfusion  must  be  had  recourse  to.  In  chronic  anemia, 
sudden  chahge  of  posture  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  ferruginous 
tonics  are  needed.  The  form  of  iron,  I  believe,  matters  much  less  than 
is  usually  supposed.  When  the  corpuscles  are  few,  arsenic  should  be 
given  with  it.  In  severe  cases,  absolute  physical  rest  is  often  advan- 
tageous, but  this  depends  on  the  form  of  the  ansBmia.  When  the 
luemoglobin  is  reduced  out  of  proportion  to  the  corpuscles,  physical 
rest  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  greater  even  than  fresh  air.  Cor- 
puscles are  oxygen-carriers  in  proportion  to  the  hemoglobin  they 
contain.  All  muscular  exertion  uses  up  the  oxygen,  and  the  proto- 
plasmic tissues  suffer  in  their  nutrition,  and  are  incapacitated  for  the 
iigB^Hft-l  functions  of  digestion,  circulation^  Ac.  The  beneficial  effect 
ef  absolute  rest  in  bed  in  these  cases  is  often  most  striking.  If, 
0^  the  other  hand,  the  corpuscles  are  rich  in  hssmoglobin  (and  in 
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pernicious  ansBDua  they  maj  contain  50  per  cent,  more  bssmoglobim 
than  normal)  gentle  exercise  may  be  permittecU  because  the  oxjgen- 
carriers  have  their  full  functional  capacity*  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues  does  not  suffer;  if  some  of  the  oxygen  is  used  in  exercise,  tba 
supply  to  the  tissues  is  not  impaired  as  it  is  when  ereiy  corpusds 
contains  far  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  hsmoglobin. 

In  the  cerebral  ansomia  of  svncope,  the  recumbent  posture,  stimii. 
lants  to  the  skin,  cold  water,  faradisation,  sinapisms,  and  ammonia 
to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  assist  the  recovery  of  cardiac  action 
and  the  return  of  consciousness.  In  all  cases,  carefully  regulated  food 
and  stimulants  are  needed ;  beef  tea  should  be  given  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  frequent  interrals. 

The  group  of  symptoms  called  **  hydrocephaloid  **  requires  similar 
treatment.  Its  diagnosis  is  of  the  first  importance,  because  a  routine 
treatment  for  meningitis  would  kill  the  patient.  Warmth  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  head  is  of  importance.  Attempts  pre- 
maturely to  rouse  the  child  to  consciousness  are  unadvisable,  but 
when  a  distinct  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  general  state,  and 
especially  in  the  pulse,  some  mental  activity  probably  favours  the 
return  of  a  normal  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

In  the  more  pronounced  mental  symptoms  that  result  from  anaBmia, 
opiates  are  of  service  in  -adults,  either  opium  by  the  mouth  or  morphia 
tinder  the  skin.  In  states  of  depression  the  dose  should  be  small 
and  frequent,  ^  gr.  of  morphia  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In 
excitement  a  larger  dose  (|  gr.)  may  be  given  for  its  soporific  effect, 
but  small  doses  should  be  avoided.  Small  doses  of  nitro-glyoerine 
may  also  be  given  in  the  method  recommended  for  migrainei  when 
cerebral  symptoms  are  very  marked. 


HYPEB^OTTA  OF  THE  BBAIN. 

Of  all  regions  of  cerebral  pathology,  that  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
is  perhaps  the  most  obscure.  We  have  very  little  precise  knowledge 
regarding  it,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  theory  has  flourished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  deficiency  of  fact.  It  was  long  thought  thst  the  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  after  death  corresponds  with  their  condition 
during  life,  and  post-mortem  distension  was  accepted  as  proof  that 
any  preceding  cerebral  symptoms  were  due  to  congestion.  Hence,  an 
extensive  symptomatology  was  elaborated  and  built  up  on  an  erro- 
neous foundation,  and  it  has  to  some  extent  survived  its  evidence. 
The  fact  was  unobserved  or  ignored  that  a  similar  condition  of  the 
brain  is  equally  common  when  there  are  no  cerebral  symptoms  during 
life,  and  depends  chiefly  on  the  mode  of  death.  Moreover,  congestion 
of  organs  seems  to  afford  so  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  derangement 
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of  their  fanctions,  that  the  temptation  to  assign  the  condition  li 
the  cause  of  symptoms  has  often,  been  irresistible.  Even  statistics 
have  been  amassed,  the  value  of  which  m&j  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  in  one  modem  text-book  the  historj  of  cerebral  congestion 
has  been  manifestly  written  from  cases  of  pure  hypochondriasis.  On 
the  other  hand,  partly  by  a  reaction  from  this,  some  have  doubted 
even  the  possibility  of  the  conditiou.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two 
extremes,  but  its  precise  position  is  still  undetermined,  and  there  is 
room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion,  even  among  those  who  striye  to 
keep  their  minds  unbiassed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  cases  in 
which  symptoms  of  definite  character  and  considerable  degree  can  be 
reasonably  ascribed  to  this  cause  are  far  from  frequent. 

The  essential  pathological  condition  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  it 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  within  its  capillaries.  This  maj 
occur  because  there  is  too  much  blood  in  the  arteries  or  too  much  in 
the  veins ;  in  the  former  case  too  much  blood  enters  the  capillaries,  in 
the  latter  too  little  leaves  them ;  in  either  case  they  are  over-distended. 
The  two  conditions  differ  in  their  causes,  nature,  and  effects ;  the  one 
is  active,  the  other  passive  congestion.  In  the  one  case,  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  capillaries  is  excessive ;  in  the  other,  it  is  deficient 
because  the  circulation  in  them  is  hindered.  Hence,  the  state  of 
passive  congestion,  in  which  the  brain  is  under-supplied  with  arterial 
blood,  approaches  that  of  anaemia ;  in  both  anaemia  and  passive  con- 
gestion there  is  anoxaemia,  but  in  passive  congestion  the  capillaries 
contain  blood  that  possesses  an  undue  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and 
other  products  of  metabolism— an  important  difference  from  pure 
anaemia. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  blood  in  the  brain  oould  not 
vary  in  amount  because  the  cranio-vertebral  cavity  is  a  closed  space, 
and  this  opinion  is  still  occasionally  put  forward.*  But  the  mobility 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (which  occupies  not  onlj  the  intermem* 
branous  space  and  the  ventricles,  but  also  the  lymphatic  spaces  around 
the  vessels)  permits  the  vascular  distension  to  vary.  IS.  the  cavity 
were  hermetically  closed,  the  variation  could  be  only  relative,  not 
absolute.  But  the  numerous  foramina  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral 
oanal  are  occupied  by  less  resistent  structures,  which  no  doubt  may 
yield  in  some  degree.  Moreover,  the  large  surface  veins  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  still  more  the  enormous  plexus  outside  the  spinal  dura 
mater,  doubtless  constitute  an  important  means  of  adaptation.  The 
less  blood  these  contain,  the  more  cerebro-spinal  fluid  can  be  in  the 
spinal  canal,  and  the  more  blood  can  be  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  Further, 
the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluids 
always  in  constant  operation,  must  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
pressure,  and  may  quickly  vary  with  it.  Although  the  conditioDS 
during  life  and  after  death  are  widely  different,  yet  we  may  reason- 
ably regard  the  enormous  Variations  in  the  total  amount  of  blood 
•  i^or  Moxon'i  Lectures, '  Lancet,'  1,  1881. 
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witbin  the  cranio-yertebral  oanal  after  death  in  different  oases,  and 
the  Tariations  in  its  distribution  in  the  nerre-centres,  as  evidence  that 
considerable  variations  may  occur  during  life.  Some  are  physiological ; 
in  the  child,  before  the  fontanelles  are  closed,  and  in  the  adult,  when 
a  piece  of  the  skull  is  removed  by  injury,  it  is  seen  that  the  brain 
puJsates  synchronously  with  the  heart,  and  that  its  distension  also 
changes  with  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  thorax. 

ETXOLoaT.^The  causes  that  produce  active  and  passive  congestion 
are  widely  different,  and  require  separate  consideration.  Some  acton 
the  brain  alone,  others  on  many  viscera  or  even  on  the  whole  vascular 
system ;  some  are  transient,  oUiers  are  permanent. 

Active  Congeatian. — (1)  Over-action  of  the  heart,  without  corresponding 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  is  one  important  cause.  Whatever  in* 
creases  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  interposes  no 
obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  capillary  system,  is  a  cause  of 
active  distension  of  the  cerebral  yessels.  Excited  action  is  more  fre* 
quently  effective  than  hypertrophy,  because  the  common  cause  of 
hypertrophy  is  an  obstruction  between  the  heart  and  the  capillaries. 
It  may  occur,  however,  from  the  hypertrophy  that  is  due  to 
aortic  regurgitation,  when  obstruction  is  slight  or  absent;  in  this 
condition  brain  power  is  often  distinctly  above  the  average.  (2)  A 
sudden  contraction  of  the  arterioles  elsewhere — as,  for  instaoce,  in  the 
skin,  from  exposure  to  cold  or  during  a  rigor — may  cause  tran>ient 
over-filling  of  the  cerebral  vessels  together  with  those  of  other  visicera. 
(8)  Dilatation  of  the  arterioles,  and  consequently  an  increase  of 
the  blood-supply,  may  be  produced  by  certain  toxic  agents,  especially 
by  nitrite  of  amyl,  nitro-glycerine,  and  alcohol.  The  throbbing  and 
headache  produced  by  nitrite  of  amyl  seems  in  itself  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  active  oongestion  of  the  brain.  Morphia  causes  first 
contraction  and  then  dilatation.  Some  of  these  agents  also  quicken 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  may  thus  further  increase  the  blood- 
supply.  Emotion  may  have  the  same  influence,  although  the  evidence 
of  this  is  inconclusive.*  In  some  diseases  a  similar  mechanism  gives 
rise  to  congestion.  In  exophthalmic  goitre,  for  instance,  vascular 
dilatation  is  associated  with  cardiac  over-action.  In  other  peculiar 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  in  young  neurotic  persons, 
singular  conditions  occur,  sometimes  periodically,  in  which  there  are 
symptoms  of  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  without  other 
cause  than  the  peculiar  neuropathic  disposition,  and  the  tendency  to 
such  disturbance  is  sometimes  distinctly  inherited.  (4)  Active  con- 
gestion occurs  also  as  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  and  similar  acuto 
symptoms  are  occasionally  met  with,  especially  in  children,  which  may 
even  cause  death.    Traces  of  oongestion  are  found,  but  no  evidence  of 

*  The  palsation  of  the  hnin,  obterred  in  persons  who  have  lost  a  piece  of  the 
cranial  bone,  is  said  to  be  increased  by  both  intellectaal  work  and  emotion  (Mossc^ 
•ficak  Acad,  del  Lincei,'  Boma,  1880). 
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actual  inflamiDatioii.  The  immediate  cauae  of  the  oonditioii  is  often 
obscure ;  excessiye  braiD-work,  or  exposure  to  cold,  lias  been  supposed 
to  produce  it  in  some  cases.  There  is  no  justification,  however,  for 
referring  all  sudden  cerebral  symptoms  in  children  to  congestion,  Oon^ 
Tulsions,  for  instance,  were  once  thought  to  be  always  due  to  this  cause, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  very  rarely  produced  by  it. 
(5)  Insolation  is  probably  a  cause^of  active  congestion,  which  may  or 
may  not  go  on  to  inflammation.  The  modem  theory,  which  regards 
the  so-called  sun-stroke  as  really  heat>stroke,  the  result  of  the  over* 
heating  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  action  of  the  sim  on  the  head,  is 
probably  too  sweeping.  The  delirium  of  acute  febrile  diseases  was 
formerly  attributed  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  cerebral  disturbance  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  toxic 
blood-state  on  the  cells  of  the  brain,  and  that  any  congestion  is  of 
secondary  origin.  (6)  Active  congestion  is  supposed  to  be  a  cause  of 
transient  general  cerebral  symptoms  in  adults,  especially  after  middle 
life  and  in  the  male  sex.  It  is  believed  to  be  frequent  in  those  of  a 
certain  build,  stout  men  with  thick  necks  and  florid  faces,  and  to  be 
favoured  by  alcoholic  excess,  and  by  the  condition  termed  "  plethora," 
which,  perhaps,  consists  in  an  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  system.  The  symptoms  come  on  suddenly,  and  pass  away  in  a 
manner  that  renders  it  difKcult  to  ascribe  them  to  an  organic  lesion,  and 
in  rare  cases  the  absence  of  such  lesion  has  been  demonstrated.  They 
are  said  sometimes  to  follow  the  suppression  of  an  habitual  discharge, 
especially  hemorrhagic,  as  that  from  piles,  or  the  catamenia  in 
women. 

Partial  active  congestion  occurs  in  connection  with  tumours  and 
other  organic  lesions  of  the  brain,  and  also  when  an  artery  is  ob- 
structed, and  the  adjacent  branches  of  the  main  vessel  receive  too 
much  blood.  It  is  possible  that  partial  congestion  occurs  as  a  primaiy 
condition,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  in  which  limited 
inflammation  is  occasionally  met  with ;  but  such  inflammation  (as  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  ocular  nerves,  p.  198)  is  rare,  and  congestion 
must  be  still  more  rare.  Acute  congestion  of  the  medulla  oblon* 
gata  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  sudden  death  in 
young  children,  but  if  this  agency  is  really  at  work  in  these  cases  its 
origin  is  altogether  unknown. 

Paaive  congestion  is  always  produced  mechanically  by  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  of  blood.  It  occurs  in  heart  disease  which  causes 
over-filling  of  the  venous  system,  although  the  head  suffers  less  than 
parts  that  are  below  the  level  of  the  heart.  It  is  produced  also  by 
pressure  on  the  superior  vena  cava,  or  on  the  innominate  veins,  or  on 
the  veins  of  the  neck,  by  tumours,  &a  The  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  occasioned  by  the  act  of  coughing,  playing  wind 
instruments,  and  by  other  severe  muscular  efforts  with  closed  glottis, 
IS  a  frequent  cause.  Slight  congestion  is  often  produced  by  wearing 
tight  collars,  and  is  shown  by  headache  which  ceases  when  the  pressure 
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if  lelieyed.  In  death  by  suffocatioa  such  congeBtion  ocoara  in  reacj 
intense  degree.  The  horizontal  posture  probably  suffices  to  prodnoe 
some  degree  of  congestion,  the  venous  blood  losing  the  aid  thai 
gravitation  gives  to  its  return,  and  recumbency  may  intensify  the  in- 
fluence of  other  causes.  Partial  passive  congestion  also  results  from 
pressure  on,  or  thrombosis  in,  one  of  the  cerebral  veins  or  sinuses. 

PATHOLOaioJLL  Ahatomt. — ^lu  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  is 
scarcely  any  patholQgical  anatomy  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  Simple 
active  congestion  disappears  after  death  in  every  organ.  No  trace  can 
be  seen,  for  instance,  of  the  congested  areola  around  a  pustule  in  the 
skin.  Only  the  vascular  distension  of  actual  inflammation  persists, 
lessened  in  degree.  The  lesson  of  general  pathology  is,  therefore,  that 
whenever  we  find  after  death  distension  of  the  minute  vessels,  without 
engorgement  of  the  veins,  the  condition  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
commencing  inflammation,  and  not  of  mere  congestion.  Nor  is  the 
case  otherwise  with  passive  congestion.  Intense  passive  congestion 
occurs  during  death  from  suffocation,  and  yet  the  brain  may  be  found 
anemic  after  death  (Ackermann,  Jolly).  But  intense  venous  disten- 
sion occun  after  death  in  those  parts  towards  which  gpravitation 
draws  the  blood,  and  hence  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  head,  when 
this  is  not  raised  after  death.  The  influence  of  gravitation  may 
keep  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  congested  parts,  but  it  is  never 
possible  to  distinguish  the  influence  of  the  ante-moi-tem  distension  in 
the  presence  of  the  more  powerful  post-mortem  effect.  If  mechanical 
eongestion  has  occurred,  not  merely  during  the  act  of  death,  but  for 
many  hours  or  days  previously,  and  gravitation  keeps  up  the  engorge- 
ment after  death,  the  distension  of  the  veins  and  capillaries  is  very 
intense;  the  colour  of  the  grey  substance  is  dark  from  the  more 
abundant  capillaries  in  it,  and  even  the  arteries  may  contain  a  good 
deal  of  blood.  But  if  the  body  is  so  placed  after  death  that  the  blood 
can  gravitate  from  the  head  into  the  relaxed  vessels  elsewhere,  no 
amount  of  simple  mechanical  congestion  during  life  can  be  traced 
twelve  hours  after  death.  It  is  said,  when  long  continued,  to  render 
the  veins  unduly  tortuous,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  sufficient  allow* 
anee  has  been  made  for  the  degree'of  tortuosity  that  may  be  present 
imder  normal  conditions,  and  for  the  influence  of  senile  changes  in 
the  wall  of  the  vessels.  A  slight  degree  of  effusion  into  the  ventricles 
probably  results  from  passive  congestion,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  ever  sufficient  to  cause  flattening  of  the  convolutions,  and  still 
more  doubtful  is  the  occurrence  of  such  swelling  of  the  whole  brain  as 
to  cause  such  flattening,  or  of  any  general  *'  hypertrophy  "  or  atrophy 
which  have  been  said  to  occur.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
spaces  around  the  vessels,  which  arise  by  a  dilatation  of  the  peri- 
vascular sheaths,  are  increased  by  mechanical  congestion,  although 
here  again,  apart  from  congestion,  the  variations  met  with  are  so 
greats  and  the  size  of  these  spaces  is  often  so  considerable,  that  the 
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influenoe  of  oongestioii  upon  them  cannot  be  regarded  M  proTed. 
Even  in  yonng  persons  their  size  is  sometimes  remarkable. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  the  capillaries  to  be  undulj  laxge 
in  passive  congestion,  and  it  is  probable  that  systematic  measurement 
would  show  that,  after  this  state  has  been  long  continued,  their 
average  size  becomes  larger  than  in  simple  post-mortem  engorge- 
ment. Bulgings  of  the  capillaries  haye  been  occasfonallj  seen. 
After  asphyxial  modes  of  death  it  is  common  to  find  that  minute 
Tessels  here  and  there  have  giyen  way,  so  that  the  lymphatic  sheath 
is  filled  with  blood«  Blood-pigment  in  the  sheaths  has  been  found 
in  cases  of  slighter  long- continued  congestion  (Bastian).  Lastly, 
minute  microscopic  hsBmorrhages  into  the  cerebral  substance  may  be 
found,  almost  constantly,  in  these  cases. 

While  the  pathological  anatomy  of  congestion  is  thus  to  a  consider- 
able extent  negative,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  fact  that  this 
affords  no  reason  for  doubting  the  occurrence  of  the  condition. 

Syxftokb. — ^The  introductory  remarks  show  how  great  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  and  how 
much  caution  is  desirable  in  accepting  the  statements  that  have  been 
made,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  an  elaborate  symptomatology 
that  was  formulated  by  AndraL 

Pasrive  Congestion. — The  symptoms  produced  by  passive  congestion 
are  much  more  marked  when  this  is  occasional,  than  when  it  is  con- 
stant, uniform,  and  gradually  produced.  This  is  only  one  instance  of 
the  remarkable  tolerance  of  the  brain  to  pressure  if  slowly  developed. 
A  slight  degree  of  mechanical  congestion  causes  dull  headache,  chiefly 
frontal,  sometimes  throbbing,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  vague 
discomfoi-t,  described  by  some  patients  as  a  "  confused  feeling,"  by 
others  as  a  "  sense  of  fulness."  This  congestive  headache  is  often 
produced  by  coughing.  I  have  known  a  patient  suffering  from 
phthisis  to  seek  relief,  not  on  account  of  the  cough,  but  on  account  of* 
headache  which  was  solely  due  to  the  cough.  When  intense,  it  may 
cause  flashes  of  light  in  the  eyes,  or  noises  in  the  ears.  Slight 
general  convulsion  may  even  resu^lt,  usually  consisting  only  of  donio 
spasm,  with  or  without  loss  of  consciousness.  An  elderly  man,  witli 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  had  seyere  paroxysms  of  coughing, 
and  at  the  height  of  each,  when  his  face  was  dusky,  there  was  a  brief 
general  clonic  spasm,  without  loss  of  consciousness.  Occasionally  the 
convulsion  is  more  distinctly  epileptoid  in  its  character,  or  there  may 
be  loss  of  consciousness  without  convulsion.  Persistent  mechanical 
congestion  may  cause  also  somnolence,  mental  dulness,  disturbed 
sleep,  or  eyen  nocturnal  delirium.  Yague  giddiness  is  often  eom« 
plained  of,  but  there  is  seldom  distinct  yertigo.  Tingling  in  the 
limbs  and  general  muscular  inactivity  have  been  ascribed  to  thia 
cause,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  unilateral  symptoms  eyer  occur. 

With  these  symptoms  are  commonly  associated  the  signs  of  geneial 
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eepbalio  hypersBmia,  a  turgid  ftice»  and  congested  conjunctiva,  often 
idth  viscid  secretion.  Thej  are  increased  bj  constipation,  bj  stoop- 
ing, by  the  recumbent  posture  with  the  head  low,  by  tight  clothes 
about  the  neck,  by  flexion  of  the  neck,  and  by  all  muscular  effort. 

Active  Congestion, — The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  are  much 
more  variable  and  much  less  certain.  Simple  excitement  of  the 
Heart's  action,  such  as  results  from  emotion,  or  from  nitrite  of  amyl, 
will  cause  throbbing  and  pain  in  the  head,  but  in  persistent  over- 
action  of  the  heart,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre  or  aortic  r^urgitation 
with  hypertrophy,  cerebral  symptoms  are  slight  or  absent,  perhaps 
because  the  derangement  is  gradually  induced. 

The  cases  in  which  definite  and  considerable  disturbance  can  be 
referred,  with  most  probability,  to  active  congestion,  are  those  in 
which  there  are  recurring  paroxysms  of  headache,  delirium,  and  some* 
times  fever,  preceded  by  throbbing  of  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  by 
reddening  of  the  face — symptoms  of  transient  character  and  uniform 
recurrence.  Thus,  in  a  case  related  by  Nothnagel,*  a  man  aged  fif ty« 
seven  bad  suffered  from  such  attacks  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months  since  the  age  of  fourteen.  At  first  there  was  only  a  sense  of 
fulness,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  head,  always  relieved  by  bleeding  at  the 
nose.  Afterwards  eacb  attack  began  with  beating  of  the  heart,  beat 
of  head,  spots  before  the  eyes,  and  noises  in  the  ears ;  these  symptoms 
were  followed  by  mental  excitement  and  irritability,  screams  and 
tears,  but  no  actual  delusions.  This  condition  would  last  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days,  but  was  always  at  once  cut  short  by  venesection.  In 
the  intervals  he  was  perfectly  well. 

Brief  attacks  of  headache  with  delirium  may  be  attended  with  fever 
and  special  heat  of  head,  and  have  been  regarded  as  a  febrile  form  of 
cerebral  congestion.  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  accepting 
this  explanation  of  such  cases,  it  is  at  present  very  difficult  to  find  any 
other,  especially  when  the  attacks  are  brief  and  recur.  Well-marked 
instances  are  occasionally  seen  in  children.  Thus  a  clever,  precocious 
girl  of  six  had  been  liable,  since  the  age  of  two,  to  attacks  of  the  fol- 
lowing character,  recurring  at  intervals  of  three  to  nine  months. 
There  was  severe  left-sided  headache,  prostration,  and  elevation  of 
temperature,  reaching  sometimes  108^  great  heat  of  head,  occasionally 
delirium,  and  often  nausea,  but  no  vomiting.  Each  attack  com- 
menced  suddenly  and  bated  a  few  hours ;  then  the  child  went  to  sleep 
and  woke  up  perfectly  well.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  such 
attacks  in  childhood  may  pass  into  non-febrile  migraine  at  a  later 
period.  Whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  primary  vaso-motor 
disturbance  or  to  a  "  nerve  storm,"  the  opinion  that  an  active  cerebral 
congestion  takes  at  least  a  secondary  part  in  the  morbid  process  may 
reasonably  be  maintained  and  cannot  be  disproved.  In  some  cases  of 
migraine  there  is  evidence  of  active  hypersamia  of  the  head  and  face 
during  part  of  the  attack,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  of  secondary 
•  'Ziemsaen'i  Cyclopedia,'  Bd.  zi«  1,  2  Anfl.,  p.  49. 
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origin,  since  tbe  attacks  in  whicli  it  is  most  marked  begin  witli  paHor 
oulj.  The  brief  attacks  of  coma,  pyrexia,  heat  of  head,  and  other 
cerebnil  symptoms,  which  occur  during  the  course  of  general  paralysifl 
of  the  insane,  are  commonly  regarded  as  of  congestive  nature,  because 
they  pass  away  completely. 

Acute  symptoms  of  brain  disturbance  in  children,  resembling  those 
of  meningitis — ^headache,  delirium  or  somnolence,  vomiting,  strains* 
mus,  inequality  of  pupil,  Tarious  contractions  and  paralyses,  and  a 
prominent  fontanelle — are  sometimes  rapidly  fatal  without  any  post- 
mortem evidence  of  active  inflammation.  As  already  stated*  if  oon* 
gestion  of  the  brain  is  the  cause,  it  is  probably  that  which  constitutes 
the  first  stage  of  meningitis. 

The  most  common  severe  attacks  that  are  ascribed  to  cerebral  con* 
gestion  are  those  which  occur  in  the  second  half  of  life,  and  are 
attended  with  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  (the  so-called  **  congestive 
apoplexy  "),  and  sometimes  by  transient  hemiplegia,  passing  away  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  congestive  nature  of  many  of  these 
cases  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  few  physicians  would  now  care  to 
insist  on  the  laboured  description  and  classification  of  the  symptoms 
which  were  current  twenty  years  ago.  We  know  that  an  actual  lesion 
may  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  brain*  a  small  hsBmorrhage,  or  a  spot 
of  softening,  and  may  cause  only  general  cerebral  symptoms,  or  local 
symptoms  of  indirect  origin  and  very  brief  duration.  We  know,  too^ 
that  vascular  ol>struction  may  occur  and  cause  no  lasting  symptoms, 
because  there  may  be  sufficient  anastomoses  to  permit  of  an  adequate 
collateral  circulation.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  facility  and  reassuiu 
ing  character  of  the  diagnosis  of  "congestion  of  the  brain**  often 
tempts  the  physician  to  an  opinion  which  is,  if  not  erroneous,  at  least 
nnwanauted.  But  when  the  attack  is  brief,  passes  away  completely, 
is  attended  with  the  signs  of  what  is  termed  "  plethora,"  and,  especially 
when  it  reonrs  more  than  once,  still  without  enduring  symptoms,  the 
diagnosis  of  cerebral  congestion  is  at  least  permissible,  and  it  is  certain 
that,  in  many  cases  of  the  kind,  no  lesion  has  been  found  after  death 
to  account  for  the  symptoms.  It  is  commonly  held,  and  must  be 
admitted  as  possible,  that  cerebral  congestion  may  cause  these  sym- 
ptoms, even  when  there  are  no  signs  of  plethora  or  of  hyperemia  of 
the  external  vessels  of  the  head,  and  no  pallor  of  the  fsuoe,  but  still 
greater  caution  should  be  exercised  in  making  the  diagnosis  in  such 
a  state.  As  an  instance  of  the  condition  in  which  the  diagnosis 
seemed  justifiable,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  stout,  full-blooded 
man,  about  fifty-five,  with  a  large  strongly  acting  heart  and  some 
arterial  degeneration,  who,  during  the  preceding  year,  had  had  several 
attacks  of  lef t-sided  weakness,  each  lasting  only  a  few  hours ;  the  first 
was  attended  with  loss  of  consciousness.  The  day  before  I  saw  him 
he  complained  of  tingling  in  both  hands,  and  a  few  hours  later 
vomited,  went  to  bed,  and  passed  a  stool  into  the  bed ;  then  he  gel 
up  and  got  into  bed  again.    His  temperature  was  found  to  be  102^| 
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ke  did  wliat  lie  wm  told,  and  answered  qnestioniy  bat  with  imperfect 
articiilation.  During  the  next  twentj-fonr  hours  he  did  not  speak, 
but  was  restless,  tossing  about  in  bed,  sweating  profusely,  with  a  fall 
of  temperature  to  100  5^.  Hia  pulse  was  80,  full,  but  not  hard,  face 
flushed,  pupils  rather  smalL  He  understood  imperfectly  what  was 
•aid  to  liiai.  There  was  no  eyidenoe  of  loss  of  power  or  sensation. 
The  symptoms  all  passed  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  local  cerebral  lesion.  In  connection 
with  the  absence  of  signs  of  cephalic  congestion,  we  should  remember 
that  the  Tascular  state  of  the  face  and  brain  may  not  correspond. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  hemiplegic  symptoms  with 
the  idea  of  congestion  as  their  cause.  In  the  yaso-motor  inertia  of  the 
old,  the  occurrence  of  active  congestion  of  any  part  is  not  easy  to 
understand,  but  it  is  even  less  easy  to  understand  that  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  alone  should  suffer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  an  ex- 
planation may  be  found  in  partial  arterial  degeneration,  which  may 
determine  the  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  one  part  of  the  brain. 

A  **  convulsive  f onn  *'  of  cerebral  congestion  has  been  described,  in 
which  severe  epileptiform  convulsions  are  the  only  symptom.  But 
the  relation  of  these  to  cerebral  congestion  is  very  doubtf  uL  Formerly, 
as  already  mentioned,  almost  all  convulsions  in  young  children  were 
ascribed  to  such  congestion,  and  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  is  due  to  a 
survival  of  the  opinion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  simple  convulsions  from 
this  cause  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  rare,  and  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  method  of  treatment  may  not  have  a  simple  significance. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  form  of  cerebral  congestion  is  attended 
by  recognisable  changes  in  the  circulation  within  the  eye,  unless  the 
whole  head  shares  the  morbid  state. 

DzaoHOsis.— The  most  important  principles  of  diagnosis  have  been 
already  incidentally  mentioned.  The  chief  points,  disregard  of  which 
causes  the  grossest  errors  of  diagnosis,  are  two :  (1)  Persistent  focal 
symptoms,  such  as  hemiplegic  weakness,  however  slight,  exclude  mere 
congestion.  (2)  Cephalic  sensations,  whether  vague  or  definite  in 
character,  are  alone  of  no  diagnostic  value.  Such  sensations  are 
especially  common  in  hypochondriacal  patients,  who  often  suffer  much 
from  various  feelings  of  fulness,  tightness,  heat,  burning,  and  especi- 
ally from  a  sensation  of  pressure  on  some  part  of  the  head,  generally 
the  vertex  or  occiput.  These  sensations  are  intensified  by  annoyance 
and  by  brain  work,  and  are  vastly  increased  by  attention.  They 
axe  purely  nervous  sensations,  pseudo-neuralgic  in  nature,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  attributing  them  to  congestion  of 
the  brain.  And  yet  such  patients,  if  they  consult  many  doctors,  as 
they  ustudly  do,  are  sure  to  be  told  by  some  that  their  symptoms  are 
due  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  even  (with  a  precision  that  is  evi- 
dence only  of  profound  ignorance  or  of  actual  charlatanry)  to  **  con- 
gestion of  the  base  of  the  brain/*  a  condition  that  probably  never 
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exists  bat  in  a  pathological  imagination.  The  most  important  diag- 
nostic indication  is  the  increase  of  the  Gfjmptoms  bj  iuflaenoes  that 
increase  the  amonnt  of  blood  in  the  head,  and  their  diminution  by 
fheir  opposite  influences. 

FsooHOsis. — ^The  danger  to  life  in  cerebral  congestion  is  incQcated 
only  by  the  intensity  of  tbe  symptoms.  When  these  are  very  severe, 
and  actual  coma  is  present,  there  may  be  danger,  but  in  most  cases 
the  symptoms  pass  away  completely.  They  are,  however,  prone  to 
lecur,  and  hence  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  depends  chiefly  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  cause  can  be  discovered  and  its  influence  prevented. 

Tbbatmeht. — ^In  pauive  eongeatian  the  only  effective  treatment  is 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  mechanical  obstruction.  Many  causes 
are  unfortunately  for  the  most  part  beyond  our  control,  but  cough 
can  be  moderated ;  the  heart,  if  necessary,  strengthened  by  digitalis ; 
and  in  aU  cases  many  intensifying  influences  can  be  lessened.  Effort 
should  be  avoided ;  the  clothes  should  be  loose  about  the  neck ;  the 
patient  should  sleep  vdth  the  head  well  raised  and  the  shoulders  also 
raised,  so  as  to  avoid  any  flexion  of  the  neck. 

In  active  congestion  a  similar  attention  to  posture,  Ac,  is  desirable, 
so  as  to  obviate  any  hindrance  to  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the 
over-fllled  capillaries.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  must  be  varied 
according  to  the  individual  condition.  Its  immediate  object  is  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  there  are 
three  modes  in  which  this  may  be  attempted :  (1)  by  lessening  the 
total  volume  of  the  blood ;  (2)  by  obtaining  the  dilatation  of  vessels 
elsewhere,  and  so  drawing  the  blood  from  the  head ;  (8)  by  causing 
the  dilated  cerebral  arteries  to  contract.  Some  of  the  measures 
employed  act  in  more  than  one  way. 

The  most  direct  mode  of  lessening  the  volume  of  the  blood,  vene- 
section, is  applicable  only  to  the  plethoric  form  of  congestion,  in  which 
the  face  is  red  and  turgid,  and  the  pulse  is  full.  The  relief  that  it 
affords  is  immediate  and  great.  If  the  propriety  of  venesection  is 
doubtful,  leeches  may  be  applied,  and  in  children  this  method  alone 
is  permissible.  The  leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, because  there  is  a  communication  between  the  cutaneous  and 
intra-cranisl  vessels  through  the  mastoid  veins.  Thus  we  may  follow 
the  indication  that  is  given  by  nose-bleeding,  which  often  gives 
striking  relief  to  cerebral  congestion  and  has  a  more  direct  influence 
on  the  cerebral  circulation  than  anj  other  hsamorrhage,  although  the 
induction  of  nose-bleeding  is  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  controlling  the  flow  of  blood.  Section  and  subsequent  ligature  of 
the  temporal  artery  has  been  recommended. 

Purgation  and  diuresis  both  act  by  diminishing  the  volume  -of  the 
blood,  and  the  former  at  least  acts  also  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
Uood  in  the  capacious  intestinal  vessels,  while  both  alter  the  constU 
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tution  of  the  blood  by  removing  from  it  effete  prodacts.  The  degree 
of  purgation  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  patient,  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  important  that  the  bowels  should  be  opened,  freely  or, 
gently.  Constipation  causes  in  some  way  cephalic  discomfort^  head- 
ache, Ac,  and  intensifies  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion.  A 
■aline  purge  is  the  most  effective,  with  or  without  a  preceding 
mercurial.  The  saline  should  not  be  too  much  diluted,  and  thus  a 
maximum  osmotic  action  may  be  obtained.  Both  tbe  liquid  evacua- 
tions, and  the  thirst  which  follows  tbe  action  of  the  purgative,  afford 
proof  of  the  remoTal  of  liquid  from  the  blood.  Diuretics  are  also 
distinctly  useful*  A  full  dose  of  nitrous  ether  and  spirit  of  juniper 
may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  Diaphoretics  are  of  doubtful 
value,  unless  the  symptoms  follow  exposure  to  cold — a  questionable 
cause.  Except  pilocarpine,  which  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  this  affec- 
tion, a  hot-air  bath  is  the  only  effectual  diaphoretic,  and  this,  by  raising' 
the  temperature  of  tbe  whole  body,  may  have  a  prejudicial  action. 

Blood  may  be  drawn  to  tbe  limbs  by  immersing  them  in  warm 
water  and  keeping  them  dependent  Even  in  health,  faintness  may 
be  produced  by  the  long  immersion  of  the  feet  in  hot  water.  "  Junod's 
boot,"  in  which  the  air  is  partially  exhausted  around  a  limb,  was 
formerly  employed  with  this  object,  but  has  fallen  into  almost  entire 
disuse.  General  constriction  of  the  limbs  by  a  bandage,  wound 
round  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  compress  the  surface  veins  but 
not  the  deeper  arteries,  has  a  similar  effect. 

The  third  object  of  treatment  is  to  obtain  contraction  of  the  arteries 
of  the  brain.  It  is  unfortunately  never  possible  to  ascertain  to  what 
degree  this  object  is  attained,  and  we  can  only  adopt  those  measures 
that  seem  most  likely  to  secure  it.  One  of  these  is  the  application  of 
cold  to  tbe  bead.  This  should  be  continuous,  by  ice  or  an  irrigation- 
tube  cap.  A  mustard  plaster  to  the  neck  is  also  probably  of  service. 
The  application  of  mustard  plasters  to  the  limbs  is  of  doubtful  value ; 
it  is  possible  that,  as  some  think,  they  may  cause  a  reflex  contraction 
of  the  cerebral  arteries,  but  their  supposed  "  derivative'*  influence,  in 
drawing  blood  to  the  surface,  must  be  infinitesimal  unless  tbe  appli- 
cation is  made  over  a  very  large  area.  It  is  uncertain,  also,  how  far 
pathological  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  one  part  can  be  influenced  by 
drugs.  Ergot,  for  instance,  probably  would  have  less  influence  on  the 
vessels  that  are  in  a  morbid  state  than  on  those  elsewhere,  and  it 
might  thus  increase  the  congestion.  Digitalis  may  be  beneficial, 
since  it  causes  contraction  of  tbe  arterioles ;  it  is  most  important  to 
maintain  fhe  circulation  as  steady  and  uniform  as  possible,  and  to 
reduce  undue  frequency  of  tbe  action  of  tbe  heart.  For  these  ends 
perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body  should  be  seoored.  Alcohol  and 
morphia  should  be  avoided,  and  insomnia  or  reatlasmesa  treated  with 
bromide  or  other  gentle  sedattveii 
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HnmoTrliage  may  occur  into  the  eabstaiice  of  the  hram,  or  into 
cavitieB  within  it»  or  into  the  membranes.  The  term  **  oeiebrAl  hnmor- 
rhage**  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  designation  for  all  intra-cranial 
extravasations ;  sometimes  it  is  applied  only  to  hssmorrhage  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  (including  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla), 
and  is  distinguished  from  **  meningeal  hemorrhage^'*  in  which  the 
extravasation  is  into  the  membranes. 

Etiologt.— HflBmorrhage  is  always  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  vessel. 
The  rupture  may  be  the  result  of  injury,  or  may  occur  "  spontaneously," 
i.  6.  as  a  result  solely  of  internal  causes.  The  vessel  that  bursts  is 
usually  an  artery,  very  rarely  a  vein.  Capillaries  may  also  rupture, 
but  only  minute  extravasations  result. 

The  causation  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  includes  three  subjects :  (1) 
the  immediate  pathological  conditions  that  lead  to  the  rupture ;  (2) 
the  influences  that  bring  about  this  pathological  condition  ;  and  (3) 
those  that  actually  burst  the  vesseL  These  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  pathological,  remote,  and  exciting  causes. 

PcUhological  Causes, — Putting  aside  traumatic  influences,  the  force 
that  ruptures  an  artery  is  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  it.  But  as 
long  as  the  walls  of  an  artery  are  in  a  healthy  state,  they  very  rarely 
give  way,  however  great  may  be  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Healthy  veins  may  give  way  under  extrei{Le  pressure,  as  in 
death  by  suffocation  ;  but  arteries  do  so  seldom,  pehaps  never.  When 
an  artery  ruptures,  it  is  because  the  wall  is  so  changed  as  to  be 
weakened ;  it  may  give  way  without  any  abnormal  degree  of  pressure, 
but  more  readily  if  the  pressure  is  increased.  The  two  factors,  weak, 
ening  of  wall  and  increase  of  blood-pressure,  often  coincide,  because 
increased  pressure  leads  to  degeneration  of  the  wall.  Tbe  state  of 
the  wall  is  the  more  important  of  tbe  two  elements,  and  may  cause 
rupture  when  the  blood-pressure  is  normal. 

When  the  wall  of  an  artery  is  weakened,  it  yields  before  the  blood- 
pressure  and  becomes  bulged.  By  the  extension  it  is  thinned,  and  thus 
is  further  weakened,  until  it  gives  way.  The  bulging  constitutes 
an  aneurism.  The  large  arteries  at  the  base  or  on  the  stirfaoe  of 
the  brain  are  occasionally  thus  dilated  and  thus  burst,,  but  such 
aneurisms  also  constitute  "  tumours,"  and  are  considered  at  another 
page.  The  vessels  that  give  way  in  the  common  form  of  cerebral 
hsBmorrhaige  are  of  much  smaller  size,  and  are  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  In  these  arteries,  also,  bulging  precedes  bursting,  and  the 
rupture  is  of  tbe  wall  of  a  minute  aneurism.  Such  **  miliary  aneu- 
risms/' as  they  are  termed,  are  therefore  always  to  be  found  in  cases  of 
"  spontaneous  **  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Their  constancy  was  proved  by 
Charcot  and  Bouchard,  wLo  found  them  in  each  of  seventy-seven  con- 
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tecutive  oaaes.  They  are  to  be  disooTered  hj  washing  away  the 
cexebral  substance  under  water,  and  carefullj  picking  ont  the  tinj 
thread-like  yessela  that  remain.  On  these,  little  red  grains  are  seen, 
which  a  low  magnifying  power  shows  to  be  minnte  aneurisms  (Fig. 
116).  Their  size  varies 
from  -^  to  ^  of  an  inch. 
As  many  as  a  hundred 
have  been  found  in  a 
single  brain.  They  are  met 
with  almost  exclusiTely 
in  the  second  half  of  life, 
and.  although  once  found 
in  a  patient  only  twenty 
years  old,  they  are  as 
rare  under  forty  as  is  cere-  fj^.  ue.— OntHne  of  miliary  aneurimii  from  the 
bral  hflsmorrhage*  Their  brain  in  a  csie  of  bwnoirhage  f  mtgniE«d,  (After 
frequwicy  after  forty  in-      »*<^o"*-) 

creases  up  to  at  least  moderate  old  age.  The  order  of  frequenoj 
with  which  they  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  is,  accord- 
ing to  Charcot  and  iSouchard,  central  ganglia,  cortex,  pons,  cere- 
bellum, centrum  ovale,  middle  cerebellar  peduncle,  cms  oerebri, 
medulla  oblongata— an  order  which  is  not  far  from  <ba^  -^f  ha»mor- 
rhage.  In  the  aneurisms,  the  muscular  coat  of  tHe  vessel  has 
disappeared,  the  adventitia  and  intima  are  united.  The  change  is 
said  to  commence  by  the  production  of  new  tissue  elements  in  the 
outer  coat^  (Charcot  and  Bouchard)  or  in  the  inner  coat  (Zenker),  and 
is  called  ''arteritis'*  (periarteritis  or  endarteritis),  but  the  evidenoe 
of  its  inflammatory  nature  seems  insuficient  to  justify  the  term.  No 
doubt  the  effective  element  in  the  change  is  the  loss  of  the  contractile 
and  elastic  elements  in  the  coat;  in  consequence  of  this  it  yields  more 
and  more  to  the  pressure  of  the  Uood,  any  new  tissue  elements  that 
are  formed  being  extensible  and  inelastio. 

The  common  change  in  the  large  vessels  termed  '"atheroma**  has 
only  an  indirect  connection  with  hsemorrhage.  Atheroma  does  not 
affect  the  small  vessels  within  the  brain,  and  although  it  renders  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  inelastiG^  it  also  renders  it  tl^cker  and  less  disten« 
sible  than  normal.  Both  the  miliary  aneurisms  and  atheroma  ara 
senile  changes,  and  often  co-exist,  but  each  may  be  found  without  the< 
other  ;*  atheroma  often  exists  in  high  degree  without  htemorrhage,  and 
the  latter  may  occur  when  the  vessels  of  the  base  are  perfectly  healthy. 
Nothnagel  has  suggested  that  atheroma  of  the  larger  vessels  may 
facilitate  the  production  of  miliary  aneurisms  by  increasbg  the  foroo 
and  suddenness  of  the  pulse-wave  that  reaches  the  smaller  arteries, 
the  larger  vessels  no  longer  yielding  to  the  pressure. 

Miliary  aneurisms  are  far  more  frequent  in  the  brain  than  els^ 

*  Charcot  and  Booehard  foond  atheroma  abtent  In  one  qnarfter  of  the  oaiaa  of 

miliary  anenrismf. 
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where*  first  because  the  external  support  of  the  oerobral  arteries  is 
slight  in  ooDsequence  of  the  wasting  of  the  brain  tissue  around  them ; 
secondly,  because  the  strain  to  which  the  vessels  are  exposed  is  greoier 
than  in  other  arteries  of  the  same  size,  in  consequence  of  their  origin 
directly  from  large  trunks,  the  pressure  elsewhere  being  more  gradu- 
ally lessened  by  more  gradual  branching ;  lastly,  because  the  absence 
of  anastomoses  in  many  parts  (as  the  central  ganglia)  deprives  the 
vessels  of  any  relief  to  the  pressure,  and  the  pulse-wave  not  only 
distends  but  also  elongates  them,  and  renders  them  more  tortuous 
{Mendel).  These  conditions  will  facilitate  not  only  the  production 
of  aneurisms,  but  also  their  rupture. 

BemoU  Causei, — Hereditary  preditponiioniB  sometimes  very  marked, 
and  doubtless  consists  in  a  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  the  vascular 
change  and  of  such  disease  as  that  of  the  kidneys,  which  lead  to  the 
arterial  tshanges.  The  influence  of  heredity  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  some  families, 
but  by  the  entire  freedom  of  other  families  through  many  long-lived 
generations. 

Sex. — ^MaJes  suffer  more  frequently  than  females,  although  the 
difference  is  less  than  is  commonly  asserted.  Gintrac's  figures  of  681 
oases*  (excluding  meningeal  hsmorrhage)  yield  a  percentage  of  males 
£6-6,  females  43*4. 

4^6. — Cerebral  hsBmorrhage  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  degenera- 
tive period  of  life ;  at  least  four  fifths  of  the  cases  occur  after  forty 
years  of  age,  and  its  f requen(7  increases  as  life  advances.  But  it  is 
met  with  occasionally  in  earlier  life,  even  in  childhood  and  infancy .f 
The  most  extensive  statistics  available  on  this  point  are  those  of 
Gintrac,^  although  these,  consisting  of  published  cases,  are  less  satis- 
factory than  a  consecutive  series  would  be,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  early  life  is  over-represented.  The  first 
column  of  the  following  table  gives  Ointrac's  figures  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  663  cases  he  has  collected,  and  in  the  second  I  have  reduced 
these  to  a  percentage.  These  two  columns  thus  show  the  relative  ^gi^ 
quency  in  each  decade  of  life.  But  since  the  number  of  persons  Ixnng 
diminishes  in  each  successive  decade,  such  figures,  as  Sir  (}eorge 
Burrows  long  ago  insisted,  convey  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  liability  to 
the  disease.  The  third  column  of  the  table  is  therefore  computed  by 
the  help  of  Farr's  Life  Table,  No.  3,  and  shows  the  number  of 


•  « Malsdies  de  rappareil  nerveaz,'  1869,  tome  ii,  p.  480. 

f  Hemorrhages  into  the  rabstance  of  the  brain,  minute  and  maBsive,  have  ooonrred 
in  yonng  children  daring  the  parozysmi  of  whooping-cough.  An  inetaace  U  recorded 
by  Marshall, '  Glasgow  Med.  Joarnal,'  1885,  p.  24.  It  ii  probable  that  the  rapinra 
11  generally  of  a  rein.  Many  caaee  of  alleged  cerebral  hsmorrhage  in  eariy  life  bavs 
been  cases  of  extraTasation  into  the  substance  of  a  soft  glioma— «lwaye  probably 
when  optic  neuritis  has  been  found  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  ejmptoae  of 
hsmorrbage. 

{  Loc.  cit.,  table  on  p.  431,  with  the  ezdunon  of  the  caaee  of  primary  meningeal 
i«nd  spinal  hemorrhage. 
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of  cerebral  hnmonliage  in  an  eqaal  ninnler  of  indiTidaali  in  eadi 
decade  of  life,  caUed  lOOOok  B  thus  ihows  the  relati?e  liabOUy  in 
each  decade.  Of  the  real  Talue  of  #  we  haye  no  means  of  judging. 
In  the  last  colnnin  I  haTO  lednced  the  series  to  a  peroentagep  so  that 
the  relative  liability  to  the  disease  at  each  age  may  be  moreoonveniently 
eompared  with  its  lelatiTe  freqnenoj.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  while  the 
disease  is  actnaQj  less  fieqnent  between  sefontj  and  eightj  than 
between  sixty  and  serenty,  the  liability  to  it  is  greater  in  the  later 
than  in  the  earlier  decade.  From  the  second  column  it  appears  as  if 
the  disease  were  only  one  tenth  as  frequent*  between  eighty  and 
ninety  as  between  fifty  and  sizty»  but  the  third  and  fourth  columns 
show  that  the  liability  to  it  is  the  same  in  these  two  decades.  It 
may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  number  of  cases  between 
eighty  and  ninety  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
point,  that  the  liability  is  much  less  between  eighty  and  ninety  than 
between  serenty  and  eighty*  i.  e.  that  in  the  Tory  old  cerebral  h«mor- 
rhage  becomes  less  prevalent.  But  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
eondusion  is  correct,  and  that  the  condition  of  tissues  which  permits 
the  attainment  of  extreme  old  age  is  one  in  which  there  is  less  tendencj 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  arterial  changes  that  lead  to  cerebral  h»mor- 
rhage. 
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•  IliiiaybewcntOflKplalnfiirthertheiiiumflrlBwliiditbsflgiiisiof  tbsthM 
oolomii  mn  obtained.  Vnm  Fvr^i  Life  TMib,  No.  8»  the  popolsliQa  insfa<atned  la 
eaeb  deoede  by  10,000  sonnsl  bfaibt  ww  first  afoertained  (tbe  decides  being,  of 
oonrae^  reckoned  sceording  to  the  fint  edliimn«  1—10^  11 — 80»  Ae.).  Tiie  flgnvee  in 
tbe  third  eolnmn  for  osoh  decode  an  the  nombere  that  bear  the  aame  relation  to 
1000  as  the  nvmber  of  oaaee  fai  tide  decade  (first  oolnmn)  bean  to  the  nwnber  of 
penone  \Mng  of  that  age  in  a  population  in  which  then  an  annnallj  IC^OOO  Urtha. 
The  nomber  1000  la  arUtniy.  1  might  ban  been  taken  instead*  bnt  1000  moat 
be  moch  nearer  the  aetoal  nnmber  than  1  wonid  be.  The  nnoertala  number  to  be 
added  to  1000  ie  repneented  by  m,  which  may  be  mon  or  leee  than  L  His  aotnal 
nomber  (i.  #.  the  real  vahw  otm)  eoold  not  be  known  nnloM  thenwena  poct-morteB 
examination  in  amy  penon  dying  in  a  large  and  known  popolation.  For  the  oaks 
of  rimpUoity,  the  aotonl  popnbtkn  at  each  deesds  bss  not  bsM  gbsis  baft  oas 
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A  oerfain  pbytical  oonformation  it  popukrty  MiOohAed  with  a 
UaUlity  to  '^  apoplexy '*-^^  short  thiek  nedt^  high  ihoiildan,  floxid 
&oe ;  btit  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  oonditiou  has  auj  relatiou  to 
cerebral  hsBmorrhage;  most  of  the  subjeots  are  thin  and  ipare,  and 
present  almost  the  rererse  of  the  characteristio  **  apopleotio  boild.** 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  temperate  than 
in  tropical  climates,  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  it  is  probably  more 
common  in  ciyilised  than  in  saTage  races. 

Thus  the  degenerative  tendency  incidental  to  advanced  life  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases^  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  production  of 
cerebral  h»morrhage.  But  tliis  influence  is  augmented  by  certain 
morbid  states  which  increase  this  tendency.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  chronic  alcoholism,  gout,  and  renal  disease,  especially  the 
common  senile  form,  granular  disease  of  the  kidney.  Charcot  found 
kidney  disease  in  one  third  of  his  cases  of  cerebral  hssmorrhage,  and 
this  is  probably  about  the  true  proportion.*  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  fibroid  disease  of  the  kidney,  whether  the  affection  is  primarily 
local  or  general,  the  minute  vessels  always  suffer;  and  they  suffer 
likewise,  although  to  a  less  extent,  in  other  forms  of  kidney  disease, 
unquestionably  primary.  The  strain  on  the  vessels  from  Uie  hyper« 
trophy  of  the  heart,  whether  it  helps  to  produce  the  degeneration  or 
not,  must  increase  the  tendency  to  dilation  and  rupture.  Bright'* 
disease  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  miliaiy  aneurisms  and  cerebral 
bnmorrhage  in  persons  between  thirty  and  forty.  I  have  elsewhere 
described  and  figured  a  case  of  Blight's  disease  in  a  woman  aged 
thirty-six,  in  whose  retina  several  miliaxy  aneurisms  could  be  seen 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  who  died  a  few  days  later  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  sudden  cerebral  hemorrhagct 

Aneurisms  of  the  larger  arteries  are  frequently  due  to  the  two  other 
iofftanoe  may  make  the  principle  of  the  table  dearer.  lo  a  population  in  which 
there  aie  10,000  annual  birthi,  the  nnmher  of  persons  living  between  71  and  80  will 
be  (according  to  the  Life  Table)  1547.  The  number  of  the  deaths  fxom  cmhial 
hemorrhage  in  this  period  (of  the  cases  ooUeeted)  it  112.  Supposing  that  nnmbsr 
of  deaths  from  this  canse  to  oocnr  among  1647  persons  Uving  at  that  period,  the 
nnmher  of  cases  in  1000  will  be  72,  and  « ■■  1.  Bnt  as  we  do  not  know  the  ezael 
nnmher  of  persons,  it  is  termed  lOOOjr.  In  any  case,  the  fignree  represent  the  rehb* 
tire  liability  throughout  life,  so  far  as  the  cases  collected  by  Gintrac  are  representa- 
tive.  They  are  doubtless  not  exactly  representatiTe;  as  before  stated,  the  early 
deaths  are  probably  in  undue  proportion,  because  such  cases  are  more  likely  to  be 
published*  But,  with  this  exception,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
fairly  repreeent  the  relation  of  the  diseaee  to  age^  and  they  have  the  advantage  ever 
B^gistrars'  reports  that  each  case  is  unquestionably  one  of  hsmovrhagSb  sinoe  m 
mnj  case  collected  there  was  a  post-mortem  examination. 

e  It  has  been  attempted  to  depreciate  the  influence  of  renal  disease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  by  demonstrating  the  rarity  of  the  latter  in  a  series 
of  renal  cases.  Bat  later  adult  life  b  essential  for  the  occurrence  of  the  vascular 
sonsequenoes,  and  nothing  is  proved  by  a  series  of  oases  taken  at  all  ages. 

t  '  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,'  pi.  xfi,  fig.  1  (case  42,  p.  826,  of  the  2nd  ed.). 
In  albuminuric  retinitis  capillary  eetasea  are  very  ccmimon  (ibUU  fig*  06} ;  but  itii 
jut  to  meet  with  aneurisms  on  the  visible  arteriea. 
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dii«f  eaiuei  of  diseaae  of  the  wall,  tTpliilitie  diseMO  and  embolio 
mrteritia  (aee  **  Intra-oraiiud  AneurisoiB  **),  and  hamorrhaee  remiltt 
from  their  rnptnre.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  these  piooeMes  alio 
canie  miliaiy  anenritma.  I  have  onoe  seen  eztenaiYe  hemorrhage 
into  the  brain  of  a  boy  aged  eighty  with  inherited  ayphilis  and 
Tasenlar  diaeaee,  without  any  Tieible  aneurism.  The  h»monrhage  had 
Apparently  commenced  in  the  right  lenticnlar  nudeus*  or  outside  it, 
and  had  burst  into  the  Yentricles.  The  syphilitic  disease  was  chiefly 
in  the  Tcrtebral  and  cerebellar  arteries.  I  do  not  know  of  any  similar 
case  in  a  subject  of  acquired  syphilis,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  small 
arteries  within  the  cerebral  substance  are  occasionally  affested  by 
syphilitio  changes,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  cases  of  intra^serebral 
hiamorrhage  in  early  adult  life  may  hare  this  origixL  Aneurism 
results  from  embolism,  especially  when  incomplete,  and  the  plug  is 
from  a  seat  of  inflammation  of  septic  character.  The  altered  wall, 
still  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  yields  before  it.  It  may 
perhaps  also  be  caused  by  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  embolus,  the 
fragments  of  which  are  driven  on  into  the  minute  srteries.  The  main 
trunk  is  sometimes  pervious  when  there  is  embolic  softening  in  its 
jurea,  quickly  fataL* 

Lastly,  in  certain  general  diseases  there  is  a  tendency  to  bleeding, 
which  may  cause  intra-cerebral  hemorrhage.  Thus  it  may  occur  in 
purpura,  scurvy,  pernicious  anemia,  and  especially  in  leucocythemia, 
in  which  it  is  a  common  cause  of  death,  and  the  extravasations  are  often 
multiple.  Its  mechanism  is  probably  an  acute  degeneration  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  In  leucocythemia  it  has  been  thought  to  be  due 
to  obstruction  of  the  vessels  by  accumulations  of  white  corpuscles,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  mechanism  would  be  effective.  In  these 
diseases  we  do  not  know  whether  the  vessels  rupture  directly,  or 
'  whether  they  flrst  dilate  into  miliary  aneurisms. 

EwcUing  Oam$es. — The  actual  rupture  sometimes  occurs  during  some 
temporary  increase  in  the  blood-pressure  from  muscular  effort,  such 
as  straining  at  stool,  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  during  coitus,  vomiting, 
or  violent  cough  (as  whooping.<sough),  or  from  excited  action  of  the 
heart  consequent  on  emotion.  But  often  the  vessel  gives  way 
when  the  circulation  is  tranquil,  even  during  sleep.  The  cerebral 
arteries  are  supposed  to  be  contracted  during  sleep,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  recumbent  posture  the  influence  of  gravita* 
tion  on  the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain  is  less  tlian  in  the  upright 

•  A  murkabU  etae  is  deteribed  by  Charkwood  Turner  (*  Timns.  Path.  Soc.,*  1892), 
in  whieh  extensive  embolio  softening  in  the  oentnl  ganglia  of  one  side,  from 
'  ebsftnietion  of  the  middle  cerebral,  was  followed,  fonr  days  later,  by  hemorrhage  in 
the  same  part  of  the  other  hemisphere.  The  heart  was  tiie  seat  of  alcerative  endo- 
<»rdi^  Bmbolism  has  also  been  the  appitrent  cause  of  hsBmorrhage  during  oouva- 
lesoeneefrom  scarlet  fever  (D^jerine),  and  it  has  even  been  known  to  result  (in  the 
«ptio  thalamus,  bursting  into  the  ventricle)  from  echinococcal  embolism  of  the 
posterior  cerebral  (Dahnhnrdt, '  Neur.  Cent./  1H«jO. 
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posture,  wUIe  the  blood  from  the  lower  limbs  returns  more  leadilyv 
and  thus  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  must  be  increased. 

In  extreme  mechanical  ooDgestion,  such  as  attends  all  asphyxial 
modes  of  death,  small  extravasations  are  usually  produced,  apart 
from  Tascular  disease.  They  do  not  commonlj  exceed  a  mustard  seed 
in  size,  and  still  more  minute  hemorrhages  may  often  be  found,  with 
the  microscope,  scattered  through  the  cerebral  substance,  and  espe- 
daily  numerous  in  the  pons  and  medulla.  Often  the  hsDmorrhage  is 
only  into  the  perivascular  sheath,  which  becomes  distended  with  blood. 

Meningeal  Esomorthage. — Blood  may  be  extravasated  (1)  outside 
ihe  dura  mater,  separating  it  from  the  bone  (extra-dural  hssmor- 
\diage) ;  (2)  beneath  the  dura  mater,  into  what  was  regarded  as  the 
mo  of  the  arachnoid  when  it  was  thought  that  a  parietal  hiyer  of  the 
.vachnoid  lined  the  dura  mater  (subdural  hemorrhage) ;  and  (3) 
beneath  the  arachnoid,  between  it  and  the  pia  mater  (subarachnoid 
hemorrhage).  The  blood  may  come  from  the  arteries  or  veins  or 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  or  from  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  The 
chief  causes  are  as  follows: — (1)  Injury  that  causes  fracture  of  the 
skull  or  laceration  of  the  pia  mater.  Extensive  hemorrhage  is 
usually  from  the  meningeal  arteries  or  sinuses.  The  blood  may  be 
outside  or  beneath  the  dura  mater.  (2)  Aneurisms  of  the  larger 
arteries  of  the  base  or  surface.  (8)  The  escape  of  blood  from  an 
intra-oerebral  hemorrhage  in  the  ways  to  be  presently  described.  (4) 
Meningeal  hemorrhage  occurs,  apai-t  from  visible  aneurisms,  under 
the  same  conditions  (age,  chronic  kidney  disease,  &q.)  as  hemorrhage 
elsewhere  in  the  brain.  It  is  also  met  with  in  some  chronic  diseases 
with  hemorrhagic  tendency,  as  purpura,  leuoocythemia,  and  the 
nmlarial  cachexia.  The  mechanism  of  its  production  in  these  cases 
is  not  known,  but  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  causes  intra- 
cerebral hemorrhage  in  the  same  conditions.  (6)  It  occurs  in  the 
form  termed  ''hematoma"  already  described,  especially  in  the 
insane;  the  blood  probably  comes  from  a  meningeal  vein.  (6) 
Daring  birth  it  may  result  from  the  compression  of  the  skull,  espe- 
eially  in  cases  in  which  the  head  is  bom  last  The  blood  comes  from 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  or  veins  of  the  dura  mater,  or  even  from 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  These  cases  are  separately  described. 
(7)  It  is  probably  sometimes  excited  by  exertion  in  a  heated  room» 
without  any  traceable  predisposing  cause. 

Subarachnoid  hemorrhage  is  equally  frequent  in  the  two  sexes,  but 
the  subdural  form  is  three  times  as  frequent  in  males  as  in  females 
(Ointrac).  Taking  all  forms  together,  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  far 
more  frequent  both  in  youth  and  in  the  middle  period  of  life  than 
intra-cerebral  hemorrhage.  About  one  tenth  of  the  patients  do  not 
exoeed  twenty  years  of  age,  and  nearly  half  the  cases  occur  in  the 
first  forty  years  of  life.* 

e  CKntrac't  collection  of  165  eMei  (of  which  only  twelve  were  tranmatle)  eyhibitt 
Hm  Ibllowing  difltribntion  i 
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Primarf  wniricutar  hmmarrhage  is  met  with  in  rare  cases,  one  or 
more  of  the  Tentricles  being  filled  with  blood  without  any,  or  with 
only  secondary,  lesions  of  their  walls.  The  blood  usually  comes  from 
the  Tossels  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  or  of  the  velum  interpositum^ 
rarely  from  a  vein  in  the  wall  of  the  Yentricle.  Probably  the  hemor- 
rhage is  due  in  most  cases  to  the  rupture  of  miliary  aneurisms,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  choroid  plexus,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part 
related  to  the  same  general  conditions  as  intra-cerebral  hnmorrbsge. 
But  it  occasionally  results  also  from  severe  mechanical  congestion,  as 
in  attempted  hanging,  from  convulsions,  or  after  a  severe  concussion, 
sometimes  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days  or  one  or  two  weeks.*  In 
rare  cases  it  proceeds  from  a  large  aneurism  that  has  perforated  the 
ventricle,or  from  avascular  growth,  or  occurs  in  hemorrhagic  diathesis, 
as  purpura  or  leuoocythsmia. .  Like  meningeal  haemorrhage,  it  is 
relatively  more  frequent  in  early  life  than  is  the  ordinary  form,  occur- 
ring even  in  childhood  and  infancy,  both  during  birth  and  in  the 
early  months  of  life.  Of  ninety-four  cases  collected  by  Saunders,t 
one  tenth  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  one  fifth  were  under 
twenty,  about  a  quarter  under  thirty,  and  one  third  under  forty.  It 
is  rather  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females  at  all  ages  except 
thirty  to  forty,  when  females  preponderate,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  child-bearing,  and  the  mechanism  of  convulsions  occur- 
ring  during  the  pregnant  and  puerperal  states. 

Traumatic  hasmorrhage,  the  result  of  blows  and  fiills  on  the  head, 
may  occur  at  any  age,  and  is  independent  of  arterial  degeneration.  It 
is  most  common  in  the  meninges,  extra-dural  as  the  result  of  rupture 
of  a  meningeal  artery  or  a  sinus,  or  subdural  or  subarachnoid  in  con- 
sequence of  rupture  of  a  vessel  of  the  pia  mater,  often  as  part  of 
superficisl  laceration  of  the  brain.  Occasionally  it  occurs  within  the 
cerebral  substance,  and  may  then  be  multiple ;  a.  ^.  an  extravasation  in 
the  pons  may  co-exist  with  one  or  more  extravasations  into  the  hemi- 
spheres.   Traumatic  ventricular  hsemorrhage  is  rare. 

Patholooioal  Avatoxt. — ^In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  only 
one  recent  htsmorrhage  in  the  brain ;  occasionally  there  are  two  or 
more,  of  which  one  is  much  larger  than  the  other  and  has  given  rise 
to  the  symptoms.    In  some  constitutional  diseases  with  a  tendency  to 
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*  It  has  been  auggetted  that  the  fluid  witUn  the  ventricles  la  driven  Into  the  aque- 
dnot  and  fourth  ▼entricle  with  each  foroe  aa  to  ix^are  the  lining  membrane  aud 
Induce  disease  of  its  veins  (BolUnger,  1891). 

t  In  a  carefnl  stndy  of  this  form,  published  in  the  'American  Joornal  of  ^Ted. 
Sdenoe/  vol.  Ixxxii,  1881,  pp.  86.  387. 
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hflBmorrbage  the  brain  maj  contain  many  extravasations.  In  Uaei^ 
cjthfiBmia  more  than  fifty  small  bsBmorrlii^es  bave  been  found.  Tbe 
size  of  tbe  extravasation  varies  from  tbat  of  a  nut  to  tiiat  of  tbe 
closed  fist.  It  may  even  bave  torn  up  tbe  greater  part  of  oue  bemi- 
spbere,  may  bave  distended  all  liie  ventricles^  and  have  accumulated 
at  tbe  base.  Tbe  two  hemispheres  are  affected  with  equal  frequency. 
Of  tbe  several  parts  of  tbe  brain,  tbe  central  ganglia  are  tbe  most 
frequent  seat  of  hsdmorrbage;  about  half  tbe  total  number  of  extra* 
vasations  commence  in  tbe  corpus  striatum  or  its  neighbourhood. 
Tbe  dot  often  extends  into  the  optic  thalamus,  but  does  not  often 
begin  in  it.  Next  in  frequency  is  bsBmorrhage  into  the  centrum 
ovale,  then  successively  the  cortex,  tbe  pons,  and  tbe  cerebellum. 
Tbe  frequency  of  bsdmorrbage  in  tbe  cerebrum  is  twenty  times  greater 
that  in  the  cerebellum.  Heemorrhage  into  tbe  medulla  oblongata 
and  oruB  cerebri  is  rare,  although  tbe  latter  may  be  invaded  from 
above,  and  still  more  so  is  an  extravasation  into  the  corpus  callosum.* 

Within  tbe  cerebral  substance  the  blood  occupies  a  cavity  formed 
by  laceration  of  tbe  brain-tissue ;  rarely,  when  very  small,  by  merely 
separating  tbe  fibres.  The  blood  is  clotted,  and  reddish  black  in 
colour;  fragments  of  brain-tissue  are  mingled  with  it.  Tbe  con* 
taining  cavity  is  often  very  irregular  in  shape ;  its  walls  are  uneven, 
present  projecting  shreds  of  lacerated  brain-substance,  and  are  blood* 
stained  and  softened— at  first  by  imbibition  of  serum,  and  later  by 
inflammation.  Small  extravasations  are  sometimes  seen  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  a  larger  dot.  Tbe  extravasated  blood  exerts 
pressure ;  tbe  convolutions  are  flattened ;  the  falx  is  bulged  to  tbe 
opposite  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  bemispbere  is  anaemic.  Tbe  effused 
blood  may  tear  its  way  into  tbe  lateral  ventricle ;  it  then  speedily 
distends  both  lateral  ventricles  and  tbe  third  and  fourth  ventrides, 
and  escapes  by  tbe  openings  at  the  lower  extremity  of  tbe  fourth 
ventricle,  central  and  lateral,  into  tbe  subarachnoid  space.  Or  the 
blood  may  tear  its  way  to  tbe  surface  of  the  convexity,  infiltrate  tbe 
pia  mater,  and  pass  into  tbe  subarachnoid  cavity,  often  by  a  very 
small  opening.  It  has  been  known  to  force  its  way  out  of  the  de- 
scending comu  of  the  lateral  ventricles  by  tbe  transverse  fissure.  The 
artery  from  which  the  blood  has  escaped  can  often  not  be  detected 
unless  it  is  an  aneurism  of  some  size,  and  even  this  maybe  difficult  to 
discover.  Tbe  miliary  aneurisms  can  often  be  found,  but  not  always 
that  which  has  ruptured. 

After  a  time  the  extravasated  blood  undergoes  changes.  The  dot 
shrinks,  and  gradually  becomes,  first  chocolate,  tben  brown,  and  ulti- 
mately a  reddish  yellow ;  and  it  then  contains  chiefiy  fat-globules, 
pigment  and  other  granules,  and  bssmatoidin  crystals.  Tbe  rapidity 
with  which  it  undergoes  this  change  is  uncertain,  and  certainly  varies. 
It  is  said  that  the  distinctive  blood-colour  has  disappeared  as  early  as 
the  twentieth  day ;  but  it  usually  persists  for  a  mucb  longer  timab 
*  8x1^  *  Virohow'a  Aiohiv/  xerii  329,  bi  a  case  of  oerebro-ipinal  meniiigitii^ 
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HeanwbUe  the  walls  of  tlie  cavity  undergo  cliaDgei.  The  inflamma- 
tion,  in  rare  cases  excessive  and  poralent,  is  nsuallj  conserratiye,  and 
leads  to  the  formation  of  connective  tissue.  A  firm  wall  is  thus 
developed,  the  inner  surface  becomes  smooth,  and  a  ojst  results ;  some- 
times it  is  seen  in  thirty  or  fortj  days,  but  usually  only  in  the  course 
of  some  months.  It  is  said  that  oonnective  tissue  may  extend  across 
its  cavity,  and  that  in  rare  cases,  the  fluid  being  absorbed,  the  cyst 
walls  may  unite  and  a  cicatrix  result,  but  this  is  much  mors 
frequently  due  to  softening. 

Traumatic  hiemorrhage  occurs  into  and  from  a  lacerated  portion  of 
brain,  and  is  most  frequent  on  the  surface,  especially  on  the  convexity 
of  each  convolution.  It  is  most  frequent  in  regions  much  exposed  to 
injury,  direct  or  by  "  contre-coup,"  as  the  convexity,  or  the  temporo- 
spbenoidal  lobe,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Traumatic 
rentricular  hsemorrhage  is  said  to  result  occasionally  from  rupture  of 
a  small  vein  on  the  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  (Prescott  Hewett)« 
or,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  process  already  described. 

Soft  tumours  (especially  gliomata)  are  sometimes  the  seat  of 
hsBmorrhage  which  has  been  often  mistaken  for  a  primary  extravasa- 
tion, but  is  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  seat  being  one  in  which 
primary  haBmorrhage  is  rare;  and  especially  by  the  presence  of  some 
adjacent  gelatinous-looking  substance,  which  has  characteristic  micro- 
scopic features. 

Other  organs  are  seldom  healthy;  they  usually  present  (1)  the 
dianges  which  indicate  the  predisposing  causes,  of  which  disease  of 
the  kidneys  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  the  most  frequent,  or 
(2)  alterations  consequent  on  the  cerebral  lesion.  The  lungs  axe 
loaded  with  serum  and  mucus.  Occasionally  intense  congestions,  and 
even  bsBmorrhages,  are  found  in  the  stomach,  &c  Ghmeral  conges- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  mode  of  death,  but  in  other  cases  the  limited 
seat  of  the  congestion  and  its  intensity  render  it  probable  that  it  is 
due  to  derangement  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

The  relation  of  h»morrhages  in  various  situations  to  the  rascolar 
supply  has  been  carefully  traced  by  Duret.*  Certain  arteries  give 
way  more  frequently  than  others,  and  this  enables  us  to  understand 
the  position  of  the  extravasation.  The  arrangement  of  the  arteries  is 
described  at  p.  60. 

OorpuB  StriatuTn, — ^The  h»morrhages  into  the  corpus  striatum  may 
be  divided  into  three  series— anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The 
anterior  are  situated  in  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  are  due 
to  the  rupture  of  the  branches  that  come  from  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery.  They  are  usually  small,  but  often  break  through  into  the 
lateral  ventricle.  The  middle  grou^  comprehends  those  produced  by 
the  rupture  of  the  lenticular  and  lenticulo-striate  branches  of  the 
middle  cerebral,  and  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  cerebral  h»m<«- 
Thagea.  These  vassela  may  rupture  anywhere  in  their  course,  outside 
•  •AnH^  d«  Phyiiologi^'  1874^  p.  664. 
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the  lenticalar  nucleus,  within  it»  or  in  tke  eaudate  nnoleut.  The 
ertravasations  outside  the  nucleus  aie  restrained  eztemaUy  by  the 
grej  cortex  of  the  insula  and  its  subjacent  layer  of  white  subetanoe ; 
thej  may  tear  up  or  displace  inwards  the  central  ganglia.  Blood 
within  the  ganglia  often  extends  upwards  and  outwards  in  the  white 
centrum  ovale,  and  may  attain  a  very  large  siae.  The  jposlenor 
hsemorrhages  are  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  lenticulo-optic  arteries  of 
the  middle  cerebral,  which  pass  through  the  lenticular  nucleus  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus.  The  extrayasation  usually 
oonunences  in  the  thalamus,  or  between  it  and  the  corpus  striatum* 
and  the  blood  is  apt  to  escape  between  the  two  into  the  lateral 
Yentride.  They  often  damage  the  posterior  (sensory)  part  of  the 
internal  capsule.  The  small  arteries  to  the  inner  portion  of  the 
thalamus,  which  pass  from  the  posterior  cerebral,  or  posterior  oom- 
municating,  sometimes  give  way  and  cause  small  extraTasations  near 
the  surface  (internal  thalamic  hssmorrhages),  which  are  Tory  prone  to 
rupture  into  the  Tcntricle.  The  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  thalamus  may  give  rise  to  extrayasations  in 
this  situation  (posterior  thalamic  hemorrhage),  which  may  ather 
rupture  into  the  lateral  ventriole  or  may  extend  down  into  the  orus 
and  eren  into  the  pons. 

Cenirum  Ovale. — Large  hemorrhages  usually  spread  into  the 
centrum  ovale  from  the  corpus  striatum.  The  vessela  in  the  white 
substance  itself  are  small,  and  give  rise  only  to  small  hemorrhages, 
rarely  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  often  oval,  with  the  long  axis  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres.  Larger  extravasations  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  white  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe.  These  are  due  to  the 
rupture  of  branches  of  the*calcarine  division  of  the  posterior  cerebral 
artery. 

Cortex. — Hemorrhages  limited  to  the  cortex  may  occur  in  almost 
any  position,  but  they  are  rare  and  are  usually  small,  although  they 
sometimes  extend  into  the  white  substance,  and  attain  in  it  a  larger 
sise.  This  occurs  chiefly  when  the  membranes  have  been  thickened 
by  chronic  inflammaticm. 

Crura  Cerebri. — Hemorrhages  into  either  the  corpus  striatum  or 
optic  thalamus  may  extend  down  into  the  cms.  Those  which  com^ 
mence  in  the  cms  are  usually  small,  and  oval  in  f onn.  They  may 
descend  into  the  pons,  but  do  not  pass  up  into  the  central  ganglia. 
They  may  be  situated  in  the  inner  part  of  the  cms,  or  in  the  outer 
part  beneath  the  corpora  geniculata,  or  in  the  upper  part  beneath  the 
corpora  quadrigemina. 

Pons. — Hemorrhages  are  most  frequent  near  the  middle  line, 
from  the  rupture  of  the  median  branches  of  the  basilar ;  and  the 
raphe  usually  prevents  their  extension  to  the  other  side.  The  extravar 
sation  often  has  a  spherical  shape,  and  may  be  kept  from  the  fourth 
ventricle  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  tissue  (Fig.  117),  which  may  give 
way,  and  the  blood  may  escape  into  the  cavity.     Sometimes  small 
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Fzo.  117. — Hemorrluiffe  into  fb«  poiii,tm 
the  left  of  the  mkUUe  Une.  (Aftav 
CanweU.) 


hamorrhagea  extend  in  a  transTerse  direction,  and  these  are  due  to 
the  rapture  of  the  small  lateral  branches  of  the  median  arteries. 
Hemorrhages  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  pons,  from  rapture  of  the 
radicular  arteries,  are  rare.  The  vessel  that  most  freqoently  gives 
way  is  the  branch  to  the  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 

OerebeUum.—lMge  hflemor* 
rhages  are  most  frequently  due 
to  the  rapture  of  a  branch  that 
the  superior  cerebellar  arterj 
gives  to  the  dentate  nudeus. 
A  small  extravasation  may  oo- 
eapj  the  interior  of  the  dentate 
nudeus,  arising  from  a  branch 
of  the  same  arterj.  Hemor- 
rhage into  the  inner  and  hinder 
part  of  the  hemisphere  may 
occur  from  rupture  of  a  branch 
of  the  posterior  cerebral.  Ex* 
travasations  near  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle readily  burst  iuto  it.  The 
cortex  of  the  cerebellum  offers  much  less  resistance  to  hemorrhage 
than  does  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  The  superior 
and  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  are  rarely  the  seat  of  hemorrhage^ 
but  an  extravasation  sometimes  occurs  in  the  middle  cerebellar 
peduncle,  and,  more  frequently,  a  hemorrhage  in  one  half  of  the 
pons  may  extend  a  short  distance  into  the  pedunde,  passing  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres. 

In  ventricular  haBtnorrhage,  whether  primary  or  secondary  (by  rap- 
tare  of  an  extravasation  in  the  substance  of  the  brain),  the  blood  fiUs 
all  the  ventrides  in  a  third  of  the  cases.  If  slowly  effused,  it  may 
occupy  only  one  lateral  ventricle,  and  sndi  limitation  is  met  with  in 
about  one  quarter  of  the  causes  of  each  variety.  It  occupies  both  lateral 
ventrides  alone  (not  extending  to  the  third  and  fourth),  more  fre- 
quently in  primary  than  in  secondary  hemorrhage.  It  is  rarely  con- 
fined to  the  fourth,  still  more  rarely  to  the  third.  The  blood  is  usuaUy 
coagulated,  and  if  small  in  amount  the  clot  may  correspond  in  form  to 
the  ventricular  cavity.  If  the  blood  is  slowly  effused,  the  distension 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  may  be  less  than  that  of  the  third  and  fourth ; 
in  the  latter  the  accumulation  of  blood  is  aided  by  the  influence  of 
gravitation  in  the  recumbent  posture.  In  primary  hemorrhage  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles  may  be  intact,  the  choroid  plexuses  are  anemic 
from  pressure,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
blood.  Superficial  lacerations  of  the  wall  of  the  distended  ventricle 
may  be  of  secondary  origin,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  of  similar  aspect.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  lace- 
ration is  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  or  is  produced  by  it.    Occa- 
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■ionall J  tliere  are  also  separate  extrayaaatioxui  into  the  sulMtanoe  of 
the  brain ;  or  a  meningeal  hsamorrhage  may  oo-ezi8t»  even  when  the 
Tentricnlar  extravasation  is  small. 

The  appearances  in  meningeal  haemorrhage  differ  aooording  to  its 
•eat  and  amount.  There  is  a  layer  of  blood  either  upon  the  arachnoid 
or  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  sometimes  in  both.  The  blood  aocumoc 
lates  first  in  the  sulci  and  depressions,  and  is  generally  most  abundant 
at,  and  sometimes  confined  to,  the  base.  If  considerable  in  quantity 
oyer  the  convexity,  the  convolutions  may  be  distinctly  flattened.  Just 
as,  in  ventricular  hemorrhage,  blood  may  escape  from  the  fourth 
Tentricle  into  the  meninges,  so  in  extensive  meningeal  hnmorrhage 
blood  may  pass  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  a  little  may  even  find  its 
way  into  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  blood  may  also  pass  down  into 
the  spinal  canal,  whether  the  meningeal  h»morrhage  is  primary,  or  is 
due  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  Tentricles.  It  often  distends  the 
sheaths  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Stmptoms. — ^The  occurrence  of  cerebral  hnmorrhage  is  indicated  by 
symptoms  of  two  classes,  the  one  general  and  transient,  the  other  local 
and  more  or  less  permanent.  Both  sets  of  symptoms  are  nsually 
present,  but  either  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  In  addi» 
tion,  the  onset  may  be  preceded  by  what  are  termed  premonitory  sym- 
ptoms, and  followed  by  symptoms  outside  the  cerebral  function^ 
alterations  of  pulse,  temperature,  urine,  Ac 

The  premonitory  symptoms,  so  called,  are  on  the  whole  rare.  They 
consist  of  headache,  slight  vertigo,  weakness  or  tingling  in  the  limb% 
slight  mental  changes,  or  slight  affection  of  speech.  These  symptoms 
may  be  continuous  or  paroxysmal,  coming  on  suddenly,  and  passing 
away  after  a  few  hours  or  days.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  it  is  correct 
to  speak  of  them  as  prodromata  of  hnmorrhage.  The  miliary  aneup 
risms,  however  numerous,  cause  no  symptoms  until  they  burst.  The 
more  severe  antecedent  symptoms  are  sometimes  due  to  the  occur- 
rence of  actual  small  hssmorrhages,  or  to  the  commencement  of  a 
haemorrhage  that  is  at  first  slight  and  afterwards  suddenly  becomes 
considerable.*  Slighter  **  prodromata  "  may  be  due'to  the  athezxyma 
that  often  co-exists  with  miliary  aneurisms,  and  they  are  the  result  of 
interference  with  the  blood-supply  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain. 
They  thus  indicate  merely  an  associated  condition.  Hence  they  aie 
far  le9S  frequent  before  attacks  of  hamorrhage  than  before  attacks  of 
thrombotic  softening,  and  they  are  similar  in  the  two  cases. 

Of  the  general  cerebral  symptoms  the  most  common  is  loss  of 
consciousness;   of  the  local  symptoms,  hemiplegia.     The  loss  of 

*  Thus  a  joang  man,  who  had  vnffered  from  lead-poiBonlng,  was  attacked  with 
MTere  pain  In  the  right  ride  of  the  head,  and  after  thii  had  continued  for  ten  dajib 
left  hemipleg^  niddenly  came  on,  without  Iom  of  oonscionaneas.  He  aubeequently 
died,  and  a  luBmoirbage  was  found  hi  the  right  hemiiphere^  which  had  damaged  tlis 
whole  thickneaa  of  the  internal  oapaule,  but  had  appanntly  oeciured  hi  two  itagss 
(Haidy, '  Gas.  mA  ds  Fteia,' Jons  11«  1880). 
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^omdomiieM  usuallf  oomei  on  mddenly^  ud  oonttiiatMi  ike  humA 
common  form  of  ''apoplexj.**  The  patient  may  Ml  lenBelessp 
nithont  any  snbjectiTe  ■jmptom.  More  eommonly  giddinew,  pain 
in  the  head,  weaknese  in  one  ride,  or  diffionlty  in  gpeaking*  is  the  first 
indication  of  the  attack;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  mr 
longer,  the  patient  becomes  unconscious,  and  seems  to  go  to  sleep* 
but  it  is  a  sleep  from  which  he  eannot  be  roused,  the  sleep  of 
*'ooma.'*  Occasionally  the  obscuration  of  consciousness  is  incom- 
plete; the  patient  can  be  partially  roxised,  can  be  made  to  answer  a 
question,  put  out  his  tongue,  Ac^  but  lapses  again  into  the  comatose 
state.  In  slighter  cases  he  may  only  seem  confused  or  ''dulL" 
Barely  there  is  not  eren  this  interference  with  the  cerebral  functions, 
and  only  the  suddeu  onset  of  the  local  symptoms  announces  the  occur- 
rence of  the  hftmorrhage. 

In  the  most  serere  eases  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  as  deeoribed 
in  a  pteviouf  page,  are  present  in  the  most  intense  degree.  The 
muscles  are  relaxed  and  flaccid,  urine  and  fasces  escape,  reflex  action 
is  abolished,  not  only  in  the  limbs,  but  in  the  conjunctiTa  and  iris. 
Bren  the  knee-jerk  is  lost  by  irritatiTo  inhibition  of  the  spinal  centres. 
Only  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  moTements  of  breathing  indicate 
the  continuance  of  life,  while  the  irregularity  of  the  former,  and  the 
laboured  character  and  stertor  of  the  latter,  show  how  frail  is  the 
tenure  by  which  life  is  held.  In  this  state  the  patient  may  die  a  few 
hours  after  the  onset,  but  death  occurs  so  rapidly  only  when  the 
hnmorrhage  is  into  the  pons  or  medulla,  or  distends  the  fourth 
Tentride,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  fital  centres,  cardiac  or  respi* 
ratory.  In  very  rare  cases  death  has  occurred  within  an  hour,  once  in 
as  short  a  time  as  five  minutes  (Abercrombie).  Often  the  coma» 
although  complete,  is  less  deep;  the  iris  still  acts  to  light,  liquid 
placed  in  the  mouth  Amy  still  be  swallowed.  It  is  common  for  the 
musdes  of  one  side  only  to  be  flaccid,  and  on  the  other  muscular  tone 
remains  and  the  raised  arm  falls  less  suddenly.  When  the  irritation 
is  insufficient  to  abolish  the  action  of  the  centres  on  which  the  knee- 
jerk,  fto.,  depend,  it  may  arrest  the  controlling  influence,  so  that  there 
is  an  early  excess  of  this  irritability,  and  an  early  foot-ekmus  can  be 
obtained  during  the  flrst  day  or  two.* 

The  aspect  of  the  face  presents  great  Tariations.  It  may  be  flushed 
and  turgid,  or  pale  and  pinched.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  usually 
wet  with  perspiration.  The  pulse  is  generally  at  flrst  slow,  often 
small  and  incompressible,  sometimes  quick.  Bespiration,  besides  its 
labour  and  stertor,  may  haye  the  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm,  always  of 
eril  omen.  The  urine  may  be  at  flrst  abundant,  of  low  speciflo 
gravity,  and  acid  in  reaction.  •  Occarionally  albumen  is  present  for  a 
few  hours  after  the  onset  when  there  is  no  kidney  disease. 

A  conrulsion  may  usher  in  the  attack,  but  is  not  common  unless 

o  The  effect  of  thSi  difference  in  degree  is  eeca  alto  afler  sn  apcpleotie  fit,  and  in 
i  of  dilcraf onn  and  ether* 
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the  luDinorrhage  is  in  fhe  cortex,  althougli  hflBmorrhage  into  the 
oorput  striatnin  or  elsewhere  now  and  then  causes  a  general  convul- 
fiion.  Yomiting  occasionally  occurs,  more  frequently  when  the 
hsDmorrhage  is  into  the  cerebellum  than  when  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
the  biahu  Its  occurrence  is  probably  influenced  in  part  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach ;  if  a  meal  has  been  taken  shortly  before  the  onset, 
•  the  process  of  digestion  may  be  arrested,  and  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  Tomited. 

The  temperature  usually  falls  within  an  hour  after  the  onset,  and 
may  be  only  97^  or  96^ ;  it  may  eyen  reach  9^'4P  in  the  rectum.*  In 
cases  fatal  during  the  first  twelye  hours,  the  fall  may  continue  until 
death.  In  other  cases  the  temperature  may  become  normal  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  and  remain  so  in  slight  cases,  or  rise,  in  more 
severe  forms,  to  two,  three,  or  four  degrees  above  the  normal 
(Boumeyille).  But  there  is  one  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  of 
initial  depression.  In  cases  of  h»morrhage  into  the  pons  or  medulla, 
the  temperature  may  rise  above  the  normal  within  an  hour  of  the 
onset,  and  during  the  next  hour  may  attain  a  height  of  104°  or  106°, 
and  the  rise  may  go  on  until  death.  It  may  also  rise  above  the  normal 
when  the  hsamorrhage  is  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  central  ganglia, 
as  Hale  White  has  shown,  by  experiment  and  observation.t 

The  duration  of  the  apoplectic  state  varies  much  in  cases  that 
recover  from  it.  At  the  end  of  from  half  an  hour  to  six  hours  reflex 
action  returns  in  the  limbs,  the  patient  gives  some  sig^s  of  returning 
consdousoess,  and  moves  those  parts  that  are  not  paralysed.  Dificulty 
of  swallowing  and  impairment  of  articulation  may  exist  for  a  day  or 
two.  Dull  general  headache  is  usually  felt  as  consciousness  returns, 
and  there  is  occasionally  some  deliriuuL 

Even  during  the  state  of  apoplexy  some  indications  of  a  unilateral 
lesion  may  be  present ;  reflex  action,  if  lost,  rethms  on  one  side  only ; 
on  the  other  it  remains  absent  in  the  foot,  cremaster,  or  abdomen : 
the  muscular  tone  is  different  in  the  two  arms,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  sometimes  the  affected  side  becomes  rigid.  The  h^id  and  eyes 
may  be  directed  to  one  side  in  ^  conjugate  deviation,"  usually  from 
the  side  on  which  the  limbs  are  affected,  sometimes  towards  it,aooord- 
ing  to  the  laws  already  stated  (p.  78).  As  the  general  cerebral 
symptoms  lessen,  the  local  symptoms,  persisting,  become  more  pro- 
minent. The  return  of  movement  in  the  unaffected  limbs  defines  the 
paralysis,  which  is  usually  hemiplegic  When  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness is  slight  or  absent,  the  loss  of  power  is  conspicuous  from  the 
firsts  and  the  subjective  symptoms,  already  described  as  occasionally 
attending  the  onset  of  apoplexy,  rise  into  greater  prominence. 
The  attack  often  occurs  during  sleep.    The  patient  is  either  found 

*  In  a  eue  of  axtennTe  ventricalar  faiemorrhage,  due  to  the  roptore  of  an  sneo- 
rism,  noorded  by  Bastiaii  (*  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  1883,  p.  18). 

t  A  gradual  riie  to  107'b^  during  the  two  daji  life  endured,  oeeurred  in  a  caee 
of  hsmorrhafce  into  the  lenticular  nucleus,  obeerved  by  Paateur  ('  Lanoet,'  1889). 
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iiiMxmsoioiis  in  tbe  morning,  or  wakea  unaware  of  what  lias  liappened. 
and  only  discoveni  his  paralysis  when  be  attempts  to  stand.  The 
state  of  sleep  has  been  thought  to  favour  the  oocorrence  of  hamor* 
rhage,  but  it  is  not  proved  that  the  number  of  cases  occurring  during 
sleep  is  burger  than  corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  existence  spent 
in  that  condition. 

In  all  except  the  slightest  cases,  there  occurs,  two  or  three  days 
after  the  onset,  slight  general  febrile  disturbance,  due  to  inJSainma* 
tory  changes  a  bout  the  cerebral  lesion.  There  may  be  merely  head- 
ache, loss  of  appetite,  quickening  (sometimes  slowing)  of  the  pulse, 
and  a  rise  of  temperature  of  one  or  two  degrees,  lasting  a  few  days. 
In  other  cases  the  rise  of  temperature  is  greater,  consciousness  may 
be  dulled  or  even  again  lost,  or  there  may  be  some  delirium.  If  con* 
sciousness  has  not  been  regained,  the  coma  deepens,  there  is  a  tendeni^ 
to  sloughing  and  vesication  of  the  skin,  swallowing  is  impossible^ 
mucus  accumulates  in  the  chest,  and  the  patient  usually  dies.  During 
this  stage  of  inflammatory  reaction,  rigidity  (**  early  rigidity  ")  often 
develops  in  the  paralysed  limbs.  The  urine  becomes  less  abundant, 
and  may  lose  its  acidity. 

Before  the  initial  coma  has  passed  away  it  maybe  suddenly 
deepened,  or  consciousness,  after  being  regained,  may  be  again  suddenly 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  extravasation  bursting  into  the  ventricles. 
The  symptoms  of  this  occurrence  are  described  further  on. 

As  the  general  cerebral  symptoms  subside,  only  those  remain  that 
are  due  to  the  local  effect  of  the  lesion,  and  consist  in  the  loss  of  the 
functions  subserved  by  the  structures  destroyed.  Since  the  hnmoF- 
rhage  is  usually  in  one  side  of  the  bram,  the  persisting  symptoms  ax6 
commonly  unilateral  in  distribution.  But  the  unilateral  symptoms 
that  can  be  at  first  recognised  are  much  wider  in  extent  than  those 
that  ultimately  remain.  There  may  be  at  first  an  apparent  loss  of 
function  of  almost  all  parts  of  one  hemisphere,  and  even  of  the  whole 
brain.  There  is  not  only  loss  of  motor  power,  but  there  is  often  loss 
of  sensibility,  and  this  in  cases  in  which  the  ultimate  loss  is  purely 
motor.  Indications  of  hemianopia  may  often  be  found  in  the  early 
stage ;  if  the  finger  is  brought  suddenly  before  the  eye,  first  from  one 
side  and  then  from  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the  eyelids  blink 
when  the  finger  comes  from  the  unparalysed  side,  and  not  when  it 
comes  from  the  affected  side.  The  early  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
head  and  eyes,  already  mentioned,  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  the  same 
character.  These  wide  initial  symptoms  show  that  the  interference 
with  the  function  of  the  hemisphere  extends  at  first  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  hemorrhage.  The  effect  is 
probably  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  pressure  on  the  adjacent 
nerve-elements,  partly  to  anssmia  produced  by  that  pressure,  pailly  to 
inhibition  by  the  irritative  influence  of  the  acute  lesion.  These  sym- 
ptoms gradually  lessen;  some,  such  as  the  hemianopia,  usually  pass 
away  in  a  few  days,  others  in  a  few  weeks,  until  there  remain  only 
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thoM  that  are  the  direct  effect  of  the  deetmction  i  these  pereiet  for 
monfhiy  and,  unless  the  loss  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be 
supplemented  by  the  action  of  the  other  hemisphere,  thej  continue 
for  the  rest  of  life.  The  pressure  is,  of  course^  greatest  on  the 
structures  nearest  to  the  hsDmorrhage,  and  the  symptoms  thus 
produced  last  longer  than  do  those  that  result  from  the  slighter 
pressure  on  distant  parts.  The  symptoms  produced  by  these  two 
mechaiiisms  have  been  distinguished  as  *' direct"  and  ** indirect" 
symptoms.*  But  the  two  are  the  same  in  character,  and  can  only  be 
distinguished  in  practice  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  one 
and  the  persistence  of  the  other. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  the  local  symptoms 
during  the  period  of  **  inflammatory  reaction,"  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
damage  to  adjacent  structures  by  the  inflammation  around  the  lesion. 

Ohronie  Stage* — The  enduring  symptoms,  which  persist  after  the 
initial  stage  is  over,  are  due  to  the  local  interference  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  damaged  part  of  the  brain,  and  are  determined  by  the 
situation  of  the  lesion.  Persistent  general  cerebral  symptoms,  snoK 
for  instance,  as  are  so  conspicuous  in  cases  of  tumour,  are  for  tie 
most  part  absent  in  hemorrhage.  Headache  is  trifling ;  optic  neuritis 
is  practically  unknown.  OouTuLuons  are  rare.  Some  mental  change 
may  be  present,  slight  or  considerable^  and  evidenced  chiefly  by  def«o- 
tive  memory,  irritability,  and  emotional  instability,  but  is  less  than  ii& 
atheromatous  softening. 

Local  symptoms,  persistent  in  most  cases,  are  absent  when  (he 
lesion  is  so  placed  as  to  spare  the  structures  concerned  directly  in 
motion,  senss^n,  dtc 

The  most  common  symptom  is  motor  hemiplegia^  because  hnmor- 
rhage  is  most  frequent  in  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
internal  capsule,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  hinder  line  containing 
the  fibres  of  the  motor  path  rarely  escapes  laceration  or  compressioB. 
When  due  to  damage  to  the  motor  centres  or  path  the  hemiplegia 
gives  the  characters  already  described,  and  is  attended  with  rigidity, 
excess  of  wrist-  and  knee-jerk,  and  with  the  foot-clonus  that  indicates 
secondary  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  fibres.  Hemiannsthesia  is  less 
common,  because  hnmorrhage  is  frequent  near  the  posterior  part  of 
the  capsule,  in  which  the  sensory  tract  is  contained*  But  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  some  blunting  of  sensibilitj,  especially  on  the 
extremities  of  the  limbs  on  the  hemiplegio  side.  Increased  sensitive- 
ness to  ]>ain  is  sometimes  present,  and  may  oo-exist  with  tactile 
ansBsihesia,  and  be  accompanied  by  spontaneous  pains,  but  these  are 
less  common  than  in  cerebral  softening.  Trophic  disturbances  in  the 
hemiplegic  side  vaxy  in  frequency  and  degree ;  there  may  be  persiBtent 

*  A  not  very  happy  distincUon,  fines  the  preirare  effects  tie  as  nraeh  tke  diiect 
sffeeto  of  the  hamorrhage  m  la  the  laceration.  Only  the  inhibitory  ■ymptoma  af, 
girictly  ipeaUng,  indireet,  hat  theM  oaaaot  be  separated  pnetloslly  from  tlMsa  ttet 
«SS  doe  to  pfotsnre. 
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deration  of  temperatore,  the  muscular  wastiog,  and  the  joint  inflam- 
mation described  in  tbe  chapter  on  hemiplegia.  Tbe  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  yaries  in  degree  in  different  cases,  but  it  is  moderate^ 
and  is  not  attended  with  anj  considerable  change  in  electrical  excita« 
bilitj,  or  any  destructiTe  degeneration  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the 
cord. 

The  symptoms  produced  in  each  locality  are  for  the  most  part 
those  that  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  *' Localisation,"  but  a 
few  additional  facts,  relating  especially  to  hsdmorrhage,  may  be  here  . 
mentioned. 

Cortex. — ^Hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cortex  is  very  rare, 
but  occurs  sometimes  from  aneurisms  about  which  there  is  sufficient 
inflammatory  thickening  to  preyent  external  rupture.  This  may  be 
produced  when  embolism  is  the  cause  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  in- 
flammation in  the  wall  of  the  artery  spreads  to  the  tissues  over  it. 
The  onset  is  often  attended  by  convulsionSy  which  begin  locaUy,  and 
may  be  one-sided  if  the  motor  area  is  affected.  Subsequent  para* 
lysis  may  affect  only  part  of  one  side.  Hamorrhage  into  the  centrum 
orale  causes  symptoms  similar  to  those  due  to  a  cortical  lesion  in 
the  corxesponding  situation,  but  without  symptoms  of  iiritatiou  of 
equal  d^ree,  unless  the  lesion  is  just  beneath  the  motor  cortex,  when, 
for  some  reason,  irritation  symptoms  (conyulsions  and  rigidity)  may 
be  severe  and  lasting  (Mills). 

Cru9  Cerebri. — ^A  limited  extravasation  may  cause  the  characteristio 
erossed  palsy  of  third  nerves  and  limbs ;  but  often  the  hsemorrhage 
passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cms,  ei&er  upwards  into  the  foot  of 
the  internal  capsule  (and  then  causes  well-marked  hemiansBsthesia 
as  well  as  hemiplegia)  or  downwards  into  the  pons,  and  may  then 
paralyse  both  third  nerves,  and  the  limbs  on  both  sides.  The  corpora 
quadrigemina  are  never  the  seat  of  limited  hnmorrhage. 

FofM  Varolii, — ^Initial  loss  of  consciousness  may  be  present  or 
absent,  just  as  in  luemorrhage  elsewhere.  Initial  oonTulsions  are 
especially  frequent,  rarely  unilateral,  but  usually  general;  sometimes 
affecting  the  legs  only,  a  symptom  almost  unknown  from  disease  in 
other  parts.  The  convulsion  is  often  irregular  in  type,  sometimes 
tonio,  or  tonic  varied  with  occasional  clonic  jerkings.  The  paralysis  is 
often  bilateral,  but  a  small  hnmorrhage  may  cause  hemiplegia  from 
the  first.  Bilateral  palsy  may  affect  mainly  the  legs  or  the  arms. 
Anesthesia  often  accompanies  it,  and  may  even  preponderate.  The 
pupils  are  often  strongly  contracted,  so  as  to  suggest  opium  poison- 
ing, or  they  may  be  dilated  and  motionless, — the  difference  depend- 
ing on  the  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  nuclei  of  the  third  nerves. 
The  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  from  the  side  of  a  tmilateral  lesion 
is  occasionally  observed  (see  pp.  818  and  186).  Bespiration  often  suffers 
early,  and  may  present  irregulai-ities,  sometimes  almost  convulsive  in 
their  character.  Vomiting  is  frequent.  The  temperature  often  rises, 
rapidly  to  a  hyperpyrexia!  degree.  Death  is  usually  more  speedy 
VOL.  II.  26 
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than  in  hemorrhage  into  the  cerebrum;  it  has  occurred   in  eoTea 
minutes.* 

Medulla  Oblongata. — ^A  considerable  hssmorrhage  causes  death  verj 
quickly,  and  eyen  instantaneouslj.  It  is  doubtful  whether  convul- 
sions occur  when  the  extravasation  is  confined  to  the  medulla.  The 
|>atient  rarelj  survives  the  actual  onset ;  if  he  does,  the  symptoms  that 
|>er8ist  resemble  those  of  bulbar  paralysis,  but  this  is  extremely  rare ; 
sudden  apoplectiform  bulbar  paralysis  is  due,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
^ases,  to  softening  from  vascular  occlusion,  not  to  hsdmorrhage. 

Cerebellum. — Loss  of  consciousness  is  as  common  as  in  hemorrhage 
•elsewhere,  and  presents  the  same  variations  in  its  degree.  There  ia 
often  no  initi^  paralysis;  sametimes  there  is  hemiplegia,  due  to 
pressure,  and  it  may  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemorrhage,  or  on 
the  opposite  side,  according  as  the  pressure  ia  exerted  on  the  pons  or 
on  the  medulla.  The  absence  of  hemiplegia  is  more  significant  than 
its  presence.  The  pressure  may  also  cause  various  paralyses  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  cranial  nerves  that  arise  from  the  pons  and 
medulla.  The  state  of  the  pupils  varies ;  vision  is  unafEected.  Yomit- 
ing  is  more  frequent  than  in  hemorrhage  elsewhere,  being  met  with 
in  half  the  cases,  and  it  ia  also  more  often  persistent.  It  may  occur 
without,  as  well  as  with,  loss  of  consciousness.  If  recovery  takes 
place,  the  pressure-effects,  including  the  hemiplegia,  pass  away,  and 
the  only  lasting  symptom  is  cerebellar  unsteadiness,  which  persists  in 
some,  but  not  in  aJl  the  cases.  Hemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum  often 
bursts  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  causing  fatal  depression  of  the  f uno- 
tions  of  the  medulla.  When  the  middle  cerebellar  ped^mcle  is  the 
seat  of  hemorrhage,  the  characteristic  symptoms,  forced  lateral  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  difEerence  in  height  of  the  eyes,  and  a  tendency  to  lie 
on  one  side,  and  even  to  rotate,  is  usually  distinct,  even  sometimes  at  the 
onset  during  the  stage  of  apoplexy,  and  if  the  patient  ia  conscious 
there  is  usually  intense  vertigo. 

Ventrietda/r  Saemorrhage. — The  effusion  of  blood  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  is  indicated  by  severe  apoplectic  symptoms,  the  origin  of 
which  is  easy  to  understand.    When,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
rupture  is  into  one  lateral  ventricle,  the  blood  rapidly  distends  the 
other  also,  and  the  whole  cortex  is  compressed.    The  blood  soon  passes 
into  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and  compresses  the  important 
structures  that  lie  in  the  floor  of  the  latter.    In  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  rupture  is  into  the  fourth  ventricle  the  pons  and  medull* 
bear  the  full  force  of  its  pressure,  and  the  grave  symptoms  of  inteiw 
Terence  with  this  part  of  the  brain  are  conspicuous  from  the  first, 
.and  resemble  closely  those  produced  by  hemorrhage  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pons.    This  is  also  the  case  when  the  rupture  is  into 
^e  lateral  ventricles,  and  occurs  slowly ;  the  fourth  ventricle  may 
then  be  much  more  distended  than  the  lateial  ventricles  (see  p.  895). 
Hemorrhage  into  the  ventricles  is  sometimes  primary,  but  mooh 
•  Mickle, « Britiah  Med.  JonmaV  1881,  U,  161. 
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more  frequently  seoondarjto  luDmorrhage  into  tbe  cerebral  gnbstanoe, 
from  which  fhe  blood  tears  its  waj  into  the  cavities.  In  the  former 
case  the  severe  apoplexy  is  primary ;  in  the  latter  it  supervenes  on  the 
symptoms  of  the  cerebitJ  hsamorrhage  already  described.  The  primaiy 
apoplexy  may  have  passed  away  or  have  lessened,  or  may  be  still  at 
its  height,  when  it  suddenly  returns  or  becomes  deeper.  The  initial 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  ceases,  and  is  often  replaced  by  a  devia- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction.  The  pulse  is  a^n  slowed,  and  may 
fall  to  50  or  40  beats  per  minute.  The  temperature  may  fall  to  97°  or 
96°.  The  respiration  becomes  more  laboured  and  stertorous.  The 
reflex  action  is  again  lost  in  the  limbs  and  eyes ;  the  pupils  are  some- 
times dilated,  sometimes  contracted ;  rigidity  often  appears  in  the 
limbs  on  the  hemiplegic  side,  sometimes  in  those  on  the  other  side ; 
there  may  be  convulsions,  sometimes  general,  sometimes  affecting  only 
the  unparalysed  side.  .  Paroxysms  of  general  and  clonic  spasm,  with 
slight  opistiiotonos,  have  been  observed.*  After  a  few  hours  the 
pulse  often  becomes  more  frequent ;  the  temperature  may  remain  low 
or  may  rise,  sometimes  to  104°  or  higher.  The  chest  becomes  filled 
with  rtles,  occasionally  with  extreme  rapidity,  even  within  a  couple  of 
hours  of  the  onset ;  the  face  becomes  livid,  respiration  is  increasingly 
difficult,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  interference  with  breathing. 
In  many  cases  the  blood  escapes  from  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the 
subarachnoid  space  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  symptoms  may 
be  in  part  due  to  this. 

Primary  ventricular  hnmorrhage  causes  symptoms  which  may,  from 
the  first,  closely  resemble  those  of  the  secondary  form,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  onset  resembles  that  of  hssmorrhage  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  in  the  presence  at  first  of  unilateral  symptoms.  Prodromata 
are  rare,  but  headache  is  occasionally  met  with,  very  variable  in 
seat,  character,  and  duration.  The  onset  may  be — (1)  By  sudden 
apoplexy,  deepening  rapidly ;  death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours.  (2)  By 
apoplexy  with  hemiplegic  symptoms,  or  with  convulsions.  (8)  In  the 
very  rare  slow  hnmorrhage,  hemiplegia  first  occurs  alone,  loss  of  con- 
ioiousnets  only  supervening  after  a  few  hours.  Hemiplegia  occurs 
because  the  blood  is  effused  first  into  one  lateral  ventricle^  and  causes 
paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  compression  of  the  motor  path 
or  centres.  When  the  effusion  is  rapid  and  both  lateral  ventricles 
quickly  become  distended,  the  unilateral  symptoms  quickly  give  place 
to  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  loss  of  all  refiex  action. 
Bigidity  is  often  met  with,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  secondary 
form;  it  is  usually  bilateral,  sometimes  one-sided,  and  occasionally 
involves  only  the  muscles  of  mastication:  it  may  be  intermittent. 
Convulsions  are  also  frequent,  occurring  in  at  least  a  third  of  the 
cases,  sometimes  general,  sometimes  affecting  only  the  paralysed  side, 
or  a  part  of  it.  In  eases  of  slow  onset,  speech  is  often  lost  before 
coasci0QBnflie,  The  power  of  swallowing  usually  persists  until  the 
•  Bsrtlaii,'aVuia.Cliii.Soc.,'1884,p.22. 
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apoplexy  becomes  profoand.  Tbe  temperature  resembles  tbat  of  other 
forms  of  cerebral  hflemorrhage.  The  malady  is  usually  fatal,  but  reco* 
Tery  has  occurred,  shown  by  old  and  altered  clot  in  the  lateral 
Tontricles  ;  but  it  is  only  possible  when  the  hsomorriiage  is  so  small  in 
quantity  that  the  symptoms  are  slight  and  equivocaL 

Meningeal  Hsmorrhage, — The  symptoms  of  meniugeal  h»morrhage 
Tary  much  according  to  its  cause.  The  rupture  of  a  large  anewrism  at 
the  base  causes  severe  apoplexy,  rapidly  deepening  to  lethal  intensity. 
But  since  slight  hsmorrhage  sometimes  occurs  before  the  final  rupture^ 
the  loss  of  consciousness  may  be  preceded  by  definite  prodromata^ 
and  is  so  preceded  more  frequently  than  is  intra-cerebral  hannorrbage. 
These  prodromata  are  severe  headache  (sometimes  occipital),  giddi- 
ness,  and  occasionally  vomiting.  The  attack  itself  is  attended  by 
paralysis  and  atony  of  the  limbs  on  both  sidesy  and  sometimes  by  palsy 
of  cranial  nerves  or  by  convulsions. 

When  the  hsDmorrhage  is  of  traumatic  origin,  the  effect  of  the  injurj 
obscures  the  initial  symptoms.  In  these  and  other  cases  in  which  the 
escape  of  blood  is  gradual,  the  patient  may  recover  consciousness  and 
continue  his  occupation  for  some  hours  or  even  for  a  day  or  two,  com- 
plaining only  of  headache^  and  then  gradually  become  somnolent  and 
pass  into  a  state  of  coma. 

In  some  cases  of  meningeal  hflomorrhage,  convulsions  are  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  and  they  may  be  either  general  or  unilateral^ 
and  in  the  latter  case  may  commence  locally  in  the  face  or  arm,  or 
by  deviation  of  the  head.  Bigidity  of  limb  is  comparatively  rare,  &r 
more  so  than  in  meningitis.  In  some  cases  there  is  mental  excitement 
or  delirium,  in  others  there  is  mental  dulness.  The  state  of  the  pupils 
is  very  variable;  they  may  be  contracted  or  dilated  or  unequal. 
Sometimes  headache  and  giddiness  are  accompanied  by  tingling  in  the 
limbs  and  weakness  on  one  or  both  sides.  Initial  apoplexy  may  be 
absent,  and  these  symptoms,  commencing  suddenly,  may  increase  until 
consciousness  suffers.  The  variation  presented  by  these  cases  ia  thus 
very  great. 

In  some  cases,  in  young  adults,  the  occurrence  of  meningeal  lusmor- 
rhage  is  probably  indicated  by  intense  pain  in  the  head  at  one  spot, 
soon  followed  by  coma  and  by  convulsions.  The  cases  are  remarkable 
as  occurring  without  other  exciting  cause  than  exertion  in  a  hot  room, 
sometimes  after  a  meal.  The  patient  may  recover  partial  conscious- 
ness in  a  day  or  two,  and  present  for  about  a  week  the  symptoms  of 
slight  meningitis,  but  considerable  mental  dulness  is  apt  to  ensue, 
and  to  continue  sometimes  for  months.  Or  in  this,  as  in  other  forms 
of  meningeal  b»morrhage,  the  patients  may  die  in  the  state  of  coma, 
after  a  few  hours ;  sometimes  death  seems  due  to  the  violence  of  the 
convulsions.  Coma  occasionally  passes  away  and  reeon.  Tbe 
frequency  with  which  recovery  occurs  cannot  well  be  estimated. 
The  meningeal  hnmorrhage  of  newly  bom  children  is  ssparately 
deseribed. 
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Patholoot.— While  the  rupture  of  the  Teasel  is  always  the  result 
of  weakening  of  its  wall,  and  of  the  pressure  of  blood  within  it,  the 
actual  conditions  of  rupture  varj  consiJerablj.  The  variations  relate 
to  the  degree  of  blood-pressure — the  size  of  the  artery,  of  the  aneurism, 
and  of  the  opening  in  it — the  freedom  of  exit  of  the  blood,  or  the 
hindrance  to  its  escape  by  clot  with  in  the  dilated  part,  and  the  resist- 
ance in  the  tissue  into  which  the  blood  passes,  which  is  less  in  tbf 
grey  than  in  the  white  substance.  The  precise  conditions  in  any  indi- 
vidual case  can  rarely  be  traced,  but  0!i  tbem  must  depend  the  sise  of 
the  hemorrhage,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  effused. 
These  two  elements  chiefly  determine  the  symptoms  that  attend  the 
onset.  No  doubt  the  occurrence  of  both  aneurism  and  hssmorrhage  Li 
due  largely  to  the  slightness  of  the  support  that  the  cerebral  tissue 
affords  to  its  vessels.  This  is  less  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  on 
account  of  the  larger  size  of  the  perivascular  spaces,  occupied  only  by 
mobile  liquid. 

.  It  is  a  well-known  law  of  hydrostatics  that  if  a  liquid  passes  into  a 
closed  chamber  by  a  small  opening,  the  total  pressure  within  the 
chamber  is  that  in  the  opening  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the 
area  of  the  wall  of  the  chamber  exceeds  the  opening  in  size.  Thus 
the  total  pressure  within  the  aneurism  must  be  much  greater  than  in 
the  artery  from  which  it  springs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  wall  is 
weakened.  After  rupture,  the  blood  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the  extra- 
vasation will  be  influenced  in  the  same  way ;  and  although  the  actual 
condition  and  the  result  are  doubtless  modified,  the  general  law  must 
hold  good  in  some  d^ree.  We  are  thus  able  to  understand  how  so 
small  a  jet  of  blood  may  produce  a  cavity  in  the  brain  of  so  large  a  size. 
Doubtless  the  process  is  facilitated  by  the  softening  and  disintegration 
of  the  adjacent  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transmission  of  the 
pressure  must  be  modified  and  retarded  when  the  blood  begins  to 
coagulate. 

The  most  common  seat  of  hssmorrhage  is  the  region  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  because  the  arteries  that  most  frequently  rupture  are  the 
branches  that  come  off  at  right  angles  from  the  middle  cerebral,  in 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  pass  upwards  through  the  lenticular  nucleus 
and  the  internal  capsule  to  the  caudate  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus 
(see  Fig.  44,  p.  62).  A  large  artery  which  passes  between  the  outer 
part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  external  capsule,  then  through 
the  former  to  the  internal  capsule,  is  so  frequently  the  source  of  the 
extraTasation  that  it  has  been  termed  by  Charcot  jpor  excellence  **  the 
artery  of  cerebral  hssmorrhage."  A  small  haemorrhage  from  it  simply 
separates  the  external  capsule  from  the  lenticular  nucleus,  occupying 
a  narrow  fissure  thus  formed,  which  may  correspond  to  almost  the 
whole  outer  aspect  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  but  a  large  hsBmorrhage 
displaces  inwards  and  erodes  all  the  central  ganglia.  All  these 
branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  puss  to  the  internal  capsule,  and  as 
this  lies  over  the  inner  upper  aspect  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  it  rarely 
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escapes  damage — hj  pressure  if  the  hedmorrliage  is  small,  by  lacera- 
tion if  it  is  large.  Hence  hemiplegia,  transient  or  permanent,  is  so 
common  a  symptom.  The  branches  that  have  a  posterior  course,  to 
tlie  hinder  part  of  the  capsule,  less  frequently  give  way,  and  hence 
lasting  hemiansesthesia  is  comparatively  rare.  The  pressure  in  these 
vessels  has  been  found  to  be  little  less  than  that  in  the  carotid 
(Mendel), — it  is  supposed  because  they  have  no  anastomoses ;  that  in 
the  arteries  of  tbe  cortex  is  far  lower. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  loss  of  consciousness  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  produced  has  been  previously  considered 
(pp.  99  et  teg.).  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  repeat  that  we  must  recog- 
nise a  double  mechanism,  the  mechanical  effect  of  tbe  pressure  on  the 
cortex,  and  the  inhibition  of  its  cells  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  torn  nerve-iibres.  Both  of  these  effects  are  the  greater  the  more 
rapidly  the  blood  is  poured  out,  and  the  larger  its  amount ;  while  the 
inhibitory  effect  is  doubtless  influenced  also  by  the  position  of  the 
lesion,  injury  to  structures  (as  the  fibres  in  the  pons)  that  have  an 
extensive  connection  with  the  cortex  being  specially  effective* 

Thus  consciousness  is  preserved  at  tbe  onset,  only  when  the 
hnmorrhage  is  small,  or  the  blood  escapes  very  slowly,  or  when  the 
extravasation  is  so  placed  that  the  irritation  has  but  a  slight  influence 
on  the  cortex.  When  the  effusion  occurs  slowly  but  the  conditions 
are  unfavorable  to  the  cessation  of  the  flow  of  blood,  consciousness 
may  be  lost,  not  suddenly  at  the  onset,  but  gradually,  as  the  hssmor- 
rh£^^  attains  a  considerable  size,  giving  rise  to  the  ''ingravescent 
apoplexy."  As  Broadbent  has  pointed  out,  this  form  is  often  due  to 
rupture  of  the  artery  that  passes  outside  the  corpus  striatum,  although 
even  in  the  case  of  this  vessel  there  is  sudden  initial  apoplexy  much 
more  frequently.  The  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  character  of 
the  rupture  in  the  wall,  whether  it  is  large  or  small.  Ingravescent 
apoplexy  may  also  occur  from  rupture  of  a  vein  (as  is  often  seen  in 
traumatio  hnmorrhage) ;  the  pressure  in  the  vein  is  low,  and  the 
blood  escapes  slowly.  It  may  even  result  from  the  rupture  of  a 
surface  aneurism  into  the  brain  substance^  the  membranes  being 
thickened  and  resistent. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  lesion  has 
to  be  made  under  two  conditions ;  first  during  the  initial  apoplexy, 
and  secondly  when  this  has  passed,  and  only  tbe  enduring  effects  of 
the  lesion  remain.  The  first  is  incomparably  the  most  important^ 
since  by  it  the  treatment  has  to  be  determined.  TJufortunately,  it  is 
often,  of  all  the  diagnostic  problems  presented  to  the  physician,  at 
once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  urgent. 

The  first  question  in  diagnosis  is  whether  an  attack  of  apoplexy  is 
of  cerebral  origin.  The  chief  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  have 
been  considered  in  the  account  of  this  coudition.  If  cerebral  sym* 
ptoms,  such  as  unilateral  numbness  or  weakness,  have  preceded  the 
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loss  of  consciousness,  or  are  to  be  traced  in  it,  as  by  one-sided  relaxa. 
tion  of  limb  or  deviation  of  the  bead,  the  cerebral  nature  of  the  attack 
is  clear.  If  these  are  absent,  the  question  must  be  determined  bj  the 
considerations  mentioned  at  p.  103.  An  actually  sudden  onset  limits 
the  diagnosis  to  the  distinction  from  syncope,  and  this  should  be  easy. 
If  the  onset  was  gradual,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  its  character  cannot 
bo  ascertained,  the  distinction  has  to  be  made  from  poisoning 
(especially  by  chloral,  opium,  and  alcohol)  and  from  uresmia,  by  the 
indications  already  described  in  the  section  on  apoplexy. 

The  distinction  from  the  apoplectiform  attacks  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, from  those  of  general  paraly.  is  of  the  insane,  and  from  the  so- 
called  **  simple  apoplexy,"  in  which  there  is  no  sign  of  congestion  and 
after  death  no  lesion  of  the  brain,  is  more  difficult.  In  all  three,  local 
symptoms  are  absent.  In  congestion  the  coma  is  rarely  profound ; 
the  loss  of  consciousness  is  often  imperfect^  and  is  generally  brief. 
The  only  symptoms  are  general;  there  is  no  local  loss  of  power. 
There  have  usually  been  previous  attacks  of  the  same  character, 
transient,  leaving  no  after  symptoms.  In  a  first  attack,  or  without  a 
history,  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  In  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  the  preceding  symptoms  are  almost  always  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  apoplectiform  seizure.  The 
attack  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovers  his 
ordinary  state.  They  are  more  readily  confused  with  attacks  of 
simple  congestion  than  with  heemorrhage. 

The  attacks  of  **  simple  apoplexy"  that  occur  in  the  old,  mysterious 
in  their  nature,  may  resemble  closely  the  apoplexy  of  cerebral 
hasmorrhage,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  distinction  between  the  two 
is  possible  in  practice.  The  so-called  **  serous  apoplexy  **  is  merely  a 
Tariety  of  this  form,  and  is  important  only  from  ignorance,  and  signi. 
flcant  chiefly  of  the  unobserved  facts  that  are  close  at  hand. 

If  the  presence  or  history  of  local  symptoms  makes  it  certain,  or  the 
intensity  of  the  general  symptoms  renders  it  in  high  degree  probable^ 
that  the  attack  is  due  to  an  organic  cerebral  lesion,  the  chief  dia- 
gnostic question  is  whether  the  lesion  is  hsamorrhage,  or  softening  from 
Tascular  occlusion.  If  the  patient  is  under  forty,  the  presence  of 
heart  disease,  or,  in  its  absence,  a  suspicion  of  syphilis,  renders  vascular 
occlusion  fAT  more  probable  than  hasmorrhage,  provided  the  apoplectio 
symptoms  are  of  moderate  severity.  But  these  causal  indications  do 
not  absolutely  exclude  heemorrhage,  even  in  early  adult  life  or  in 
childhood,  since  both  these  conditions  are  undoubted  causes  of 
aneurism  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries.  The  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
is  probable  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  apoplexy  is  intense  in 
degree  and  the  coma  rapidly  deepens.  In  a  case  of  heart  disease,  pre- 
ceding symptoms,  headache.  &o„  increase  the  probability  of  aneurism.. 
In  the  second  half  of  life,  especially  after  forty-five,  when  miliary 
aneurisms  become  common,  neither  the  presence  of  heart  disease  nor 
a  history  of  syphilis  affords  the  same  strong  presumption  against 
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bfldmorrhage  that  it  does  in  early  life,  and  their  significance  is  sub* 
ordiuate.  Thrombotic  soitening  from  atheroma  of  the  arteries 
becomes  common  pari  passu  with  hsBmorrbage,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  symptoms  make  it  probable  that  the  lesion  is  yascnlar  occlusion, 
and  not  vascular  rupture,  that  the  heart  disease  or  syphilis  raises  a 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  occlusion.  The  older  the  patient  the 
less  weight  do  these  points  deserve ;  because  atheroma  increases  and 
syphilitic  disease  lessens  in  frequency  with  advancing  years,  while 
the  d^euerative  valvular  disease  of  the  old  causes  embolism  far  less 
f requeutly  than  do  the  endocarditic  lesions  of  the  young. 

Between  thrombotic  softening  and  hemorrhage  the  diagnosis  is 
often  difficult.  The  distinction  is  of  great  importance,  because  the 
treatment  suitable  to  the  two  conditions  is  very  different.  A  probable 
diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  comparing  the  several  symptoms,  cere- 
bral and  general,  and  balancing  their  indications.  Neither  age  nor 
sex  gives  help,  except  that  in  extreme  old  age,  over  eighty,  there  is  a 
probability  in  favour  of  softening  rather  than  hssmorrhage.  The 
conformation  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  are  not  of  much  signifi* 
cance.  The  most  important  indications  are  those  drawn  from  the 
■tate  of  the  heart  and  circulation,  the  presence  of  conditions  favouring 
the  bursting  of  an  artery,  especially  a  pulse  of  high  tension,  and  a 
atrongly  acting  hypertrophied  heart.  The  opposite  conditions  favour 
the  formation  of  a  clot  in  a  degenerated  vessel,  and  therefore  throm- 
botic  softening ;  so  also  does  considerable  degeneration.  Irregularity 
of  the  pulse  is  opposed  to  hemorrhage  if  combined  with  feebleness, 
but  is  unimportant  if  there  is  deep  coma  and  the  pulse  ia  strong. 
Oonsiderable  dj&generation  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  is  somewhat  in 
favour  of  softening,  as  Nothnagel  has  pointed  ont.  In  Bright*s 
disease,  especially  the  granular  kidney,  there  is  a  slight,  but  only  a 
slight,  probability  in  favour  of  hemorrhage,  for  atheroma  and  soften- 
ing are  also  frequent  consequences.  Hemorrhages  in  the  retina  in 
connection  with  albuminuric  retinitis  do  not  render  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage more  probable  unless  they  are  large.  Visible  aneurisms  in  the 
retinal  arteries  probably  do  constitute  strong  evidence  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  but  they  are  very  rare.  If  the  attack  was  apparently 
induced  immediately  by  strong  mental  excitement  or  physical  exer- 
tion, the  fact  is  in  favour  of  hemorrhage;  if  by  prolonged  grief,  or 
the  exhaustion  after  physical  exertion,  it  is  in  favour  of  softening. 

Prodromata  of  some  duration  in  the  form  of  numbness,  tingling,  or 
weakness  in  the  side  afterwards  paralysed  are  in  favour  of  atheroma 
and  thromboses,  and  so  also  are  previous  headache  or  slight  attacks 
of  weakness  in  other  parts.  Local  convulsions  at  the  onset  of  the 
attack  are  also  in  favour  of  softening,  because  they  occur  chiefly  in 
cortical  disease,  where  softening  is  more  common  than  hemorrhage; 
a  general  convulsion  suggests  hemorrhage.  The  significance  of 
the  occurrence  of  loss  of  consciousness  at  the  onset  depends  on  other 
associated  conditions.     As  a  general  rule,  loss  of  consciousness  is 
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more  frequent,  greater  in  degree,  longer  in  duration,  and  occurs  witk 
a  smaller  lesion,  in  LaDmorrhage  than  in  softening.  Its  significance 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  probable  size  of  the  lesion.  If  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  this  is  small,  loss  of  consciousness  is  in  favour 
of  hssmorrbage ;  if  it  is  probably  large,  the  absence  of  apoplexy  is 
strong  evidence  of  softening.  But  it  is  unfortunately  very  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  early  stage.  Partial 
hemiplegia  is,  however,  almost  always  due  to  a  small  lesion,  and  the 
occurrence  of  initial  apoplexy  in  such  a  case  is  in  favour  of  h»mor« 
rhage.  Deep  and  prolonged  coma  is  always  in  favour  of  hasmor- 
rhage,  unless  the  general  indications  in  favour  of  thrombosis  are  very 
strong  and  the  symptoms  bilateral,  suggesting  thrombosis  in  both 
hemispheres.  A  considerable  initial  fall  of  temperature,  exceeding 
I^  or  a  considerable  rise  within  a  few  hours,  is  in  favour  of 
bsemorrhage,  provided  the  symptoms  do  not  ndicate  obstruction  of 
the  basilar,  in  which  there  may  be  an  initial  fall  similar  to  that  of 
hsemorrhage.  Hyperpyrexia,  with  evidence  of  a  lesion  of  the  pons, 
may  occur  in  either  condition,  but  there  is  then  seldom  sudden 
apoplexy  except  in  h»morrbage.  The  greater  the  seoondaiy  inflam- 
matory disturbance,  the  more  probable  is  softening,  especially  if  there 
are  also  secondary  convulsions.  In  the  subsequent  chronic  stage  of 
hemiplegia,  the  most  important  indications  are  that  mobile  spasm 
(athetosis,  post*hemiplegic  chorea,  &o,)  and  recurring  convulsions 
beginning  in  the  paralysed  limb  are  strong  evidence  that  the  lesion 
was  softening,  and  not  h»morrhage.  But  in  this  stage  the  history 
and  the  state  of  the  heart  and  circulation  also  usually  afford  trust- 
worthy guidance.  By  careful  attention  to  these  several  diagnostic 
indications,  and  observing  their  relative  weight,  and  comparing  the 
direction  of  their  significance,  the  cases  are  few  in  which  a  diagnosis 
of  adequate  probability  cannot  be  made.  It  will  often  be  found 
that  all  the  indications  point  in  one  direction,  and,  even  if  not  strong, 
derive  weight  from  their  combination,  or  that  one  important  indica* 
tion  is  decided  although  the  others  are  equivocal. 

The  diagnosis  of  secondary  ventriculajr  hssmorrhage  rests  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  second  apoplectic  seizure,  or  on  the  distinct  intensifi- 
cation of  primary  coma,  with  the  extension  to  the  second  side  of  the 
muscular  relaxation  that  was  at  first  unilateral.  But  the  significance 
of  this  depends  on  the  initial  attack  having  tho  character  of  hsBmor- 
rhage.  When  there  is  thrombosis  in  an  artery  of  one  hemisphere,  the 
formation  of  another  clot  in  a  large  artery  on  the  opposite  side  may  be 
attended  with  exactly  the  same  symptoms  as  the  rupture  of  a  hsBmor- 
rhage  into  the  ventricles;  hence  the  occurrence  of  such  symptoms 
should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  a  diagnosis  of  thrombosis  if  the 
evidence  of  this  was  distinct. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  primary  ventricular  haemorrhage  from  hsemor- 
rhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  rarely  possible.  There  is  no 
symptom  definitely  distinctive  from  hsBmorrhage  into  the  substance  of 
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the  brain  if  the  initial  symptoms  are  on  one  side,  or  into  the  meninges 
if  they  are  bilateral,  unless  it  be,  in  the  latter  case,  the  suddenness  and 
depth  of  coma. 

In  meningeal  hsBmorrbage  the  diagnostic  problem  differs  according 
as  there  is  or  is  not  initial  sudden  apoplexy.  If  there  is,  the  dis- 
tinction is  chiefly  from  intra-cerebral  hsemorrhage,  and  this  is  often 
impossible  from  the  symptoms  alone.  If  there  is  no  initial  loss  of 
consciousness,  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  headache,  delirium,  and  con- 
vulsions, and,  developing  gradually,  may  closely  resemble  those  of 
meningitis.  In  all  cases  an  important  element  in  diagnosis  is  the 
condition  under  which  the  disease  occurs.  In  the  young,  in  whom 
alone  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  occur,  meningeal  hssmorrhage  very 
seldom  occurs  except  after  injury.  In  the  old,  in  whom  spon- 
taneous hsemorrhage  may  be  met  with,  primary  meningitis  is  Tery 
unlikely. 

Pbookosis. — Two  questions  always  present  themselves:  first,  the 
risk  of  death ;  secondly,  the  prospect  of  recovery  from  the  resulting 
paralysis.  The  initial  danger  is  proportioned  to  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  the  coma.  If  it  has  not  b^un  to  lessen  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  probability  is  against  recovery.  Most  cases 
die  in  which  there  is  marked  interference  with  respiration,  indicated 
by  its  sighing  character,  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm,  or  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  mucus  in  the  lungs.  Bilateral  symptoms  in  the  limbs  are 
also  of  very  grave  significance,  indicating,  as  they  usually  do,  either 
hsmorrhage  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the  pons.  The  lower  the 
initial  temperature  the  graver  is  the  immediate  prognosis.  A  con* 
siderable  rise  of  temperature  within  a  few  hours  of  the  onset  is  also 
very  serious,  and  so  is  the  early  appearance  of  albumen  or  sugar  in 
the  urine.  If  the  initial  symptoms  were  severe,  or  the  patient  is  old 
or  feeble,  the  period  of  secondary  inflammation  is  also  attended  with 
danger,  the  indications  of  which  are  considerable  fever,  delirium,  or 
a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  sloughs  and  bedsores.  Most  cases 
die  in  which  a  slough  appears  on  the  buttock  before  the  end  of  the 
first  week.  In  ventricular  luemorrhage  the  prognosis,  is  almost 
certainly  fatal.  In  the  few  cases  of  the  primary  form  that  recover, 
the  hssmorrhage  is  small  in  amount,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  condi- 
tion as  a  rule  impossible.  In  meningeal  hssmorrhage  with  coma  the 
prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave ;  but  if  consciousness  is  regained,  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  recovery,  especially  in  traumatic  cases,  even 
when  delirium  succeeds.  But  there  may  be  considerable  mental 
impairment  for  weeks,  or  even  for  months. 

The  prognosis  as  regards  the  paralysis  depends  on  whether  it  is  due 
to  direct  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  by  a  lesion  involving  the 
conducting  path,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  indirect  damage  by  a  lesion 
adjacent  to  it.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  wait  for  a  diminution  in  the 
palsy  before  an  opinion  can  be  formed.     The  parts  in  which  there  is 
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■ome  return  of  moyement  before  the  end  of  a  month  will  probably 
recover  usef ol  power.  Paralysis  that  is  complete  at  the  end  of  three 
months  will  probably  remain  considerable  in  degree  for  the  rest  of  life. 
except  in  those  parts  in  which  the  other  hemisphere  can  compensate 
for  the  loss.  Thus  some  power  always  returns  in  the  leg,  except,  often, 
in  the  flexors  of  the  ankle,  and  it  is  usually  at  last  sufficient  to  enable 
the  patient  to  stand  and  walk.  In  the  shoulder,  also,  there  may  be 
a  return  of  power  when  the  hand  remains  paralysed.  The  development 
of  late  rigidity  in  the  hand  renders  recovery  of  power  unlikely. 

Tbbatmbht. — Little  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  occarrence  of  cere- 
bral hflsmorrhage  when  miliary  aneurisms,  its  main  cause,  are  once 
formed.  Moreover,  the  degeneiatiye  changes  incidental  to  age,  or  the 
result  of  an  inherited  tendency,  cannot  be  arrested,  and  perhaps,  not 
even  retarded.  But  when  the  conditions  likely  to  lead  to  arterial 
dilatation  can  be  recognised,  something  may  be  done  to  prevent  its 
occurrence  by  lessening  its  main  factor,  the  increased  strain  on  the 
wall  that  comes  from  arterial  tension,  and  cardiac  over-action,  constant 
or  occasional.  A  tranquil  life,  as  free  as  may  be  from  severe  exertion 
of  body  or  excitement  of  the  mind,  with  nutritious  but  light  food, 
probably  has  some  tendency  to  effect  these  objects,  and  the  intra- 
arterial pressure  can  be  to  some  extent  influenced  by  occasional 
saline  aperients  and  diuretics,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  alcoholic 
excess  and  **  high  living."  We  cannot  recognise  the  good  we  may 
thus  effect,  which  is  probably  often  considerable,  if  the  patientfs  life 
is  under  onr  control. 

In  the  attack  itself  the  aim  of  treatment  must  be  to  secure  the 
conditions  that  favour  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding,  t.  e.  to  reduce  the 
blood-pressure  within  the  arteries,  especially  that  within  the  cerebral 
Tcssels,  and,  of  course,  to  avoid  the  conditions  likely  to  increase  the 
pressure.  Physical  rest  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  patient 
should  be  laid  down,  but  with  the  shoulders  and  head  well  raised* 
The  clothes  about  the  neck  should  be  loosened,  and  flexion  of  the 
neck  avoided,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hindrance  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head  that  compression  of  the  veins  would  cause.  All  mus- 
cular effort  should  be  forbidden.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  patient  walking  about  after  the  onset  of  the  attack.  Even 
passive  movement  should  be  as  little  as  possible. 

^  Venesection  was  for  long  regarded  as  the  most  important  element 
in  treatment;  and  many  authorities  are  still  of  the  same  opinion, 
although  the  disrepute  into  which  the  lancet  has  fallen  leads  to 
hesitation  in  its  use.  Formerly  the  surgeon  did  not  scruple,  in  any 
case  of  apoplexy,  to  cut  across  the  temporal  artery,  to  obtain  a  free 
flow  of  blood.  No  other  agent  reduces  so  quickly  and  so  considerably 
the  tension  oi  the  blood,  and  patients  occasionally  regain  consciousness 
while  the  blood  is  flowing.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  objected 
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that  the  loss  of  blood  may  weaken  the  heart's  action  to  a  degree  thai 
would  increase  the  peril  of  an  extensive  hsemorrbage  into  the  brain. 
It  is  also  said  that,  in  most  cases  in  which  Tenesectiou  is  emplojedy  no 
distinct  beneficial  influence  can  be  traced.  But  the  absence  of 
immediate  evidence  of  its  utility  is  not  a  consideration  of  much 
weight,  since  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding  does  not,  at  the  moment, 
lessen  any  of  the  coDditions  on  which  the  loss  of  consciousness 
depends.     But  if  venesection  is  used,  it  should  be  with  discrimination. 

The  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage  should  be  reasonably  certain,  since  in 
thrombosis  loss  of  blood  will  do  only  harm,  by  weakening  the  heart 
aud  favouring  the  extension  of  the  clot.  This  effect,  to  be  desired  in 
hsmorrhage,  is  to  be  dreaded  in  softening.  The  indications  for. 
venesection  are  a  regular,  strongly  acting  heart,  and  an  incompressible 
pulse.  They  are  strengthened  by  distinct  hypertrophy  of  the  hearty 
by  full  arteries,  strongly  pulsating  carotids,  and  a  turgid  face.  The 
contra-indications  are  softness  of  the  pulse,  irregularity  and  dilation 
of  the  heart.  If  the  apoplexy  is  so  deep  that  the  respiration  and 
heart  are  suffering,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  venesection  can  do 
any  good.  When  it  is  indicated,  the  sooner  the  blood  is  drawn  the 
better.  A  large  opening  should  be  made  into  the  vein,  and  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  allowed  to  flow  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a  means  of 
arresting  hnmorrhage  from  a  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral,  compres- 
sion of  the  common  carotid  in  the  neck  has  been  advocated  by  Spencer 
and  Horsley,*  on  the  ground  of  the  observed  effects,  in  monkeys,  of  a 
diminished  flow  of  blood.  Their  observations  certainly  justify  a  trial 
of  the  method,  but  the  diagnosis  must  be  clear,  sinoe  it  wonid 
certaizdy  favonr  an  extension  of  the  clot  in  thrombosis. 

An  important  element  is  free  purgation.  This  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  cerebral  circulation,  by  filling  the  capacious  vessels 
of  the  intestinal  cansl.  It  should  always  be  employed,  but  its  slow* 
ness  renders  it  an  ine£5cient  substitute  for  bleeding  if  the  symptoms 
are  urgent  and  venesection  is  distinctly  indicated.  Croton  oil  or 
calomel  is  the  most  convenient  agent.  With  the  same  object  m 
diuretic  should  be  given. 

To  promote  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  ioe  may  be 
applied  to  the  head,  provided  the  patient  is  not  collapsed,  and  a  grain 
of  ergotine  may  be  injected  under  the  skin.  Mustard  plasters  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  to  induce 
reflex  contraction  of  the  arteries,  if  the  patient's  condition  is  one  of 
pallor  and  collapse.  The  old  practice  of  applying  them  to  the  soles 
and  calves  rests  on  an  intelligible  basis,  since  even  from  these  distant 
parts  an  effect  may  be  produced  on  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  the  dila* 
tation  of  the  vessels  of  the  surface  must  aid  in  attracting  the  blood 
from  the  brain. 

Alcohol  should  be  avoided  unless  the  patient's  collapse  and  cardiao 
depression  are  extreme.    If  a  mild  stimulant  is  indicated,  ammonia 
•  *  Brit.  Med.  Joorn ,'  1889,  L 
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maj  be  giren.  It  is  verj  desirable  to  arrest  conyulsions  and  Tomitingy 
because  these  tend  to  increase  the  bleeding.  In  one  case,  an  injection 
of  thirty  grains  of  chloral  into  the  rectum  appeared  to  stop  the  con- 
vulsions. 

In  all  cases,  but  especially  if  the  ooma  is  prolonged,  or  the  seoon- 
dary  pyrexia  considerable,  the  danger  of  the  oocnrrence  of  bedsores 
muttt  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  be  obviated  as  far  as  possible  by 
eitreme  cleanliness,  by  a  water-bed,  and  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  limbs  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  prevent  long-continued  pressure 
on  the  same  spot.  Hot- water  bottles  should  ako  be  employed  with 
great  care,  since  a  degree  of  warmth  that  can  be  borne  with  impunity 
in  health  will  cause  a  blister  and  slough  in  early  hemiplegia. 

In  the  after-treatment  of  these  cases,  when  the  disturbance  of  the 
onset  has  passed  away,  and  slowly  lessening  pal^  remains,  it  is 
important,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  reourrenoeb  to  observe  the 
rules  of  life  described  at  the  commencement  of  this  seotioA. 

The  treatment  of  ventricular  and  meningeal  hnmorrhage  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  intra-oerebral  form,  although  little  can  be 
hoped  for  from  any  measures  that  eaa  be  adopted. 

Invahtils  MximraBAL  Hamobbhaoi  (Oirsbrai^  Bibth  Palbt). 

Meningeal  hnmorrbage  is  occasionally  produced  during  birth; 
the  accompanying  damage  to  the  brain  may  cause  permanent  sym- 
ptoms, weakness  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  trunk,  inco-ordinatioD,  spon- 
taneous movements,  convulsions,  and  mental  defect.  The  cases  vary 
much  in  degree,  and  it  is  only  in  the  more  severe  forms  that  ail  these 
symptoms  are  present.  In  some  cases  the  legs  sufEer  chiefly,  and  the 
condition  is  then  termed  **  congenital  spastic  paraplegia,"  a  malady 
that  has  been  already  described  (vol.  i,  p.  441).  When  the  sponta- 
neous movements  constitute  the  most  conspicuous  symptom,  the  state 
has  been  described  as  '*  congenital  chorea.*' 

The  rdation  of  these  symptoms  to  injury  to  the  brain  during  birth 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Little,*  and  has  been  clearly  established  by  the 
reeearohes  of  an  American  physician.  Dr.  Sarah  McNuttf  The  f ol- 
lowing  aeoount  of  the  qrmptoms  is  based  on  an  extensive  series  of 
consecutive  csms  that  have  come  under  my  notice^  doubtful  ones,  and 
acquired  lesions,  being  excluded.} 

The  h»morrhage  that  injures  the  brain  is  almost  always  due  to 

•  «  Nfttim  and  Tnstmsnt  of  Deformities,'  1868 ;  « Obetetrioal  Tinrat .,'  1802. 

t  '  AMsriean  Journal  of  Obstetric^,'  January,  1886,  and  the  *  Am.  Jonm.  of  Med. 
Sebiissb'  January,  1886.  See  alao  a  valnable  paper  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Spencer,  •  Obetet. 
Traoa,'  vol.  zxxiii,  and  Parrot^  *  Cliniqne  dee  NonYoan-n^ea.'  Theae  casea  have  alao 
been  carefnlly  itndied,  eapedally  in  their  later  atagea,  and  in  eonjanetion  with  the 
acquired  -cerebral  palaiea,  by  Oaler  (« Cerebral  Paliiea  of  Children,'  1880),  and  by 
flacha  (<  Jonm.  Nenr.  and  Ment  Die.,'  1890 1  'New  York  Med.  Jonnu.'  1891). 

{  Later  obeerratiotta  fuUy  eonflrm  the  condnaloni  I  stated  in  a  leolois  on  **  Biith 
pyirfe^'*«Lanoet,'1888. 
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special  difficulty  in  parturition.  In  some  cases  (ali^  ^  a  fifth)  the 
presentation  is  nnnatural,  and  the  bead  is  bom  last;  in  such  cases 
intense  mechanical  congestion  accompanies  the  compression,  and  the 
occurrence  of  hsmorrhage  is  easy  to  understand.  But  the  same 
symptoms  follow  cases  of  head  presentation,  when  the  labour  has  been 
long  and  difficult,  and  its  immediate  effects  were  shown  bj  the 
difficulty  in  getting  the  child  to  live,  or  by  distinct  symptoms  of  con- 
vulsions, rigidity,  immobility  of  some  part,  dysphagia,  Ac,  present 
from  birth  or  coming  on  within  a  few  days.  About  half  the  cases 
are  firstborn,  but  in  almost  all  the  othen  the  labour  was  specially 
difficult.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  forceps  was  used,  but  it  is 
probable  that,  as  a  rule,  the  lesion  has  been  the  result  not  of  the  use 
of  the  instruments,  but  of  the  conditions  that  made  them  necessary. 
In  rare  cases  the  clumsy  use  of  the  instrument  may  have  produced 
the  injury,  as  in  one  instance  in  which  a  permanent  indentation 
corresponded  to  the  centre  for  the  opposite  arm,  the  part  chiefly 
affected.  But  it  is  most  important  that  the  fact  should  be  clearly 
recognised  that  the  result  is  not  usually  due  to  the  instrumental  aid, 
because  parents  are  only  too  ruady  to  expand  even  a  question  to  an 
assertion,  that  may  do  great  and  undeserved  harm  to  the  practitioner 
who  attended.  In  one  case,  a  fifth  labour,  the  forceps  was  not  used, 
although  it  had  been  employed  in  each  of  the  preceding  labours,  and 
the  children  had  escaped  injury.  But  I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  condition  was  characteristic,  but  the  labour  unusually  quick 
and  easy,  and  even  premature.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  rapid  birth  of 
a  skull  softer  than  normal  may  cause  the  same  intra-oranial  damage  as 
the  opposite  conditions.  The  affection  seems  to  be  almost  as  frequent 
in  one  sex  as  in  the  other,  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys  being  as 
five  to  six. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  nothing  particular  is  noticed  in  the  oondi- 
tion  of  the  child  during  the  first  few  days  or  weeks  of  life.  In  a  few, 
however,  conspicuous  symptoms  attract  attention.  There  may 
be  an  evident  difficulty  in  swallowing;  one  arm  and  leg  aze  not 
moved ;  sometimes  none  of  the  limbs  are  moved,  but  this  leoeives  less 
notice  than  does  one-sided  immobility.  Another  frequent  symptom 
is  convulsion,  general  or  unilateral,  and  often  accompanied  by  persis- 
tent rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  with  inversion  of  the  thumbs.  Barely 
the  head  is  bent  back.  The  convulsions  usually  cease  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  two  after  birth ;  deglutition,  if  at  first  impaired,  remains  so 
in  some  degree,  and  there  may  be  a  conspicuous  difficulty  in  sapport- 
ing  the  head,  which  falls  to  one  side  long  after  the  age  at  which 
infants  are  usually  able  to  support  it.  But  these  symptoms  are  often 
disregarded,  and  very  often  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  four  or  five 
months  old  that  a  deficiency  of  movement  attracts  attention;  while 
in  others,  suspicion  is  only  excited  when  the  child  failb  to  stand  and 
walk  at  the  age  at  which  it  should  begin  to  do  so.  Sometimes  the 
first  thing  that  is  noted  is  strong  adductor  spasm  in  the  legs ;  in 
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other  cases  it  is  the  inahilitj  to  effect  ordered  moTements  with  the 
hands.  In  some  instances  convulsions  are  the  most  prominent  sjm- 
ptom«  and  the  difficulty  in  the  use  of  tbe  limbs  is  often  ascribed  to 
them. 

The  weakness,  spasm*  inco-ordination,  and  spontaneous  movements 
usually  increase  daring  the  first  two  years  of  life,  being  revealed  by 
the  structural  and  functional  development  of  the  nervous  system* 
Their  distribution  varies,  but  all  four  limbs  are  affected  in  about  two 
thirds  of  the  cases  (twenty-two  out  of  thirty-six),  and  the  trunk  and 
neck  muscles  are  also  conspicuously  involved  in  about  one  third  (eleven 
cases).  In  a  small  proportion  the  limbs  of  one  side  only  are  affected 
(seven  cases),  and  in  rather  fewer  (six  cases)  the  legs  a^one  suffer  in 
considerable  degree.  Very  rarely  the  symptoms  are  confined  to  a 
■ingle  limb. 

In  the  arms  there  is  weakness  and  some  spasm^  which  varies  in 
character^  bat  is  greatest  towards  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  and 
interferes  with  voluntary  movement.  The  elbow  is  generally  flexed, 
sometimes  extended.  The  wrist  is  at  times  bent  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  forearm,  at  other  times  it  is  over-extended.  The  persistent  strong 
flexion  may  even  lead  to  subluxation.  The  thumbs  are  inverted  or 
extended ;  sometimes  the  metacarpal  bone  ia  extended  and  the  pha- 
langes flexed.  The  fingers  are  flexed  at  the  metacarpo-pbaJangeal 
joints,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  over-extended  at  the  middle  joini^ 
which  may  be  subluxated.  Often,  however,  the  fingers  and  wrist  are 
in  constant  movement,  now  fiexed  and  now  irregularly  extended.  The 
movement  is  generally  slow,  like  the  post-hemiplegio  athetoid  spasm 
(p.  86);  sometimes  it  is  quick,  and  may  beur  considerable  resem* 
Uance  to  tbe  movements  of  chorea.  In  slight  cases  the  amount  of 
spasm  is  trifling,  and  its  chief  effect  is  the  interference  with  voluntary 
movement,  which  always  exists  in  some  degree.  The  fingers  are 
separated  and  moved  irregularly  in  an  attempt  to  take  hold  of  an 
object.  It  is  often  impossible  for  the  child  to  pick  up  an  object, 
although  it  can  grasp  firmly  but  slowly.  In  a  severe  case,  when  the 
hand  has  at  last  closed,  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  the  child  to  relax 
the  grasp.  The  condition  of  the  legs  is  that  described  and  figured  at 
p.  446,  voL  L  Any  attempt  to  move  them,'  and  any  peripheral  im- 
pression, excites  extensor  spasm,  which  renders  the  limbs  rigid,  the 
heel  being  drawn  up  and  the  toes  pointed  down.  There  is  commonly 
some  persistent  contracture  in  the  calf  muscles,  but  this  can  almost 
always  be  completely  overcome  by  steady  pressure  on  tbe  sole.  Often 
tbe  feet  are  slightly  inverted,  and  I  have  once  seen  such  extreme 
talipes  varus  that  each  foot  was  turned  in  and  fixed  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  leg.  Occasionally  there  is  some  persistent  contraction  of  the 
flexors  of  the  knee.  There  is  often  also  spasm  in  the  adductors  of 
the  thighs,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  one  leg  in  front  of  the 
other  on  an  attempt  to  stand  or  walk.  The  knee-jerk  is  excessive 
when  the  relaxation  ot  the  spasm  permits  its  state  to  be  ascertained| 
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a  f oot-donni  am  leldom  be  obtained.  Spontaneous  moTements  of  tbe 
toes  and  feet  may  occasional I7  be  observed,  and  tbere  are  sometimes 
eonstantlj  repeated  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  trunk 
or  limbs,  especiall  j  when  the  mind  has  suffered.  In  yery  rare  cases 
the  arms  suffer  more  than  the  legs.  The  limbs  that  are  affected  are 
generally  thin,  but  there  is  never  extreme  muscular  wasting.  Dimin- 
ished length  of  limb  may  be  perceptible  when  tho  affection  is  one* 
sided,  but  if  both  sides  are  inyolved  no  difference  can  be  fonnd. 

The  masdes  of  the  trunk  are  sometimes  weakened,  so  that  the  child 
has  a  difficulty  in  sitting  up,  and,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  may  be  produced.  There  is  never  distinct  paralysis  of 
the  face,  but  sometimes  traces  of  spasm  may  be  observed  about  the 
mouth.  Occasionally  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  defective  articula- 
tion exist,  from  paralytic  weakness,  and  sometimes  associated  with 
tremulous  difficulty  in  moving  the  tongue.  The  defective  articulation 
is  due^  in  many  cases,  to  another  frequent  symptom,  mental  defect. 
This  exists  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  cases,  from  a  doubtful  amount 
to  complete  idiocy,  with  permanent  inability  to  speak.  In  most  of 
the  cases  in  which  mental  power  is  low,  the  affection  of  the  limbs  is 
considerable,  but  the  opposite  rule  does  not  hold  good;  the  muscular 
affection  may  be  severe  and  general,  although  the  mind  is  nearly  or 
quite  normaL  The  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  mental  defect  or  both» 
often  cause  dribbling  of  saliva,  and  this  seems  sometimes  to  go  on  aa 
a  sort  of  habit. 

I  have  once  seen  considerable  defect  of  sight  (associated  with  great 
mental  weakness)  ;  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  and  action  of 
the  pupils  were  normaL  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  skin  is  never  to 
be  found. 

The  affection  of  the  two  sides  is  seldom  quite  equal,  and  the  two 
limbs  most  affected  are  always  on  the  same  side.  Occasionally,  as  ' 
already  stated,  one  side  escapes,  and,  if  the  right  limbs  are  those 
involved,  the  child  is  left-handed.  When  the  legs  seem  to  be  alone 
affected,  slight  inco-ordination,  or  at  least  awkwjirdness  of  movement, 
may  genendly  be  observed  in  one  arm  or  in  both  on  careful  exami* 
nation. 

Convulsive  attacks  oc(mr  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  eases,  and 
they  are  rather  more  frequent  when  the  affection  is  one-sided  than 
when  it  is  general.  They  seldom  date  from  birth ;  initial  convulsions 
rarely  persist  Subsequent  fits  begin  generally  during  the  second 
half  of  the  first  year,  sometimes  later ;  they  may  cease  after  lasting  for  a 
short  time,  or  may  recur.  The  occurrence  of  fits  bears  no  relation  to 
the  severity  of  the  limb  symptoms ;  and,  indeed,  the  latter  may  be 
scarcely  recognisable  when  the  former  aie  severe.  If  the  limb  sym- 
ptoms are  one-sided,  so  also,  as  a  rule,  are  the  convnlsions.  In  a  case 
in  which  the  legs  only  were  affected,  and  the  leg  centre  alone  found 
^gpiftgAii^  the  fits  began  in  the  great  toe  of  one  side  or  the  other.* 
•  PefgMMi,  <  Amcr.  Joans,  sff  ObilttrioK^'  leoi. 
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The  subsequent  course  of  these  cases  is  one  of  slow  improTement^ 
which  is  greatest  when  age  enables  the  will  to  be  brought  to  bear  oa 
the  delect ;  but  it  is  only  when  symptoms  are  slight  that  thej  approxi* 
mately  disappear.  A  peculiar  oscillation  in  walking  is  apt  to  be 
developed,  and  for  a  long  time  the  patient  maj  walk  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  the  toes  being  oyer-extended,  or  upon  the  toes  cbieflj,  from  ike 
talipes  equinus.  The  knees  are  sometimes  imperfectly  extended  even 
in  walking,  and  there  may  be  persistent  inversion  of  the  feet  These 
conditions  may  lessen,  but  often  remain  in  some  degree,  so  that  a 
pecnliarilj  of  gait  may  persist  through  life. 


Patholoot. — ^In  many  of  these  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  convnlsionst 
rigidity,  and  paralysis  are  observed  immediately  after  birtb.  If 
children  die,  who  present  such  symptoms,  meningeal  hssmorrhage  is 
invariably  found.  The  extravasation  is  sometimes  over  the  convexity 
of  the  brain,  sometimes  at  the  base.  In  the  former  situation  it  is 
generally  bilateral,  and  is  most  considerable  over  the  central  region 
and  towards  the  middle 
line  (Fig.  118)  ;  it  is 
found  also  on  the  medial 
aspect  of  the  hemisphere 
(Fig.  119)  ;  this  is  pro- 
bably  due  to  the  effects  of 
the  overlapping  of  the 
edges  of  the  sagittal  su- 
tures.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  exists  only  over 
the  posterior  part  of  the 
convexity.  Where  the 
layer  of  blood  is  thicker, 
the  convolutions  are  much 
compressed,  and  are  some- 
times much  injured,  the 
cerebral  tissue  being 
broken  up  and  Infiltrated 
with  blood«  The  heemoxb 
rhage  at  the  base  is  chiefly 
in  the  posterior  fossa  be- 
neath the  tentorium,  sxu^ 
rounding  the  pons  medulla 
and  cerebellum,  and  it 
generally  proceeds  from  a 
laceration  in  the  cerebellar 
hemisphere.  Dr.  McNutt 
found  that  the  basal  hae- 
morrhage occurred  in  cases  of  head-presentation,  while  the  moai 
intense  extravasation  over  the  cerebral  hemispheres  was  found  ia 
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Fza»  118^— Msningeal  hnmorrhage  darfsir  UrUu 
The  iliAding  represents  the  extravsaanoo. 


iM.  lie.— Mediel  sspeot  of  the 

(After  MoNatl.) 
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eases  of  foot-presentation.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cortical 
hnmorrhage  also  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  head  is  born  first. 

In  older  children,  who  present  the  symptoms  that  have  been 
described,  the  lesion  found  is  atrophj  of  the  conyolutions  in  a  certain 
reg;ion  of  the  brain,  generally  the  central  convolutions,  which  xnaj  be 
•mall  and  indurated,  and  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  considerable  depressioB. 

Fio.  12a  Vio.  121. 


Fte.  120  left,  and  Fio.  121,  ri^ht  bemtiplieres  of  the  brain  of  a  child,  the  eubjeel 
of  bilateral  birth-palay.    (After  MoNott.) 

This  appearance  agrees  perfectly  with  the  condition  found  in  early 
eases,  since  the  blood  will  be  slowlj  removed,  and  only  the  damage  to 
the  cortex  of  the  brain  will  remain.  The  long-continued  compression 
ai  the  convolutions  hinders  their  development  where  the  layer  of 
blood  is  thickest,  even  if  they  are  not  actually  damaged  by  the 
compression,  and  a  state  of  atrophic  sclerosis  results  at  the  spot. 

These  conditions  explain,  to  a  large  extent,  the  symptoms  observed. 
The  facts  that  the  thickest  part  of  the  extrayasation  is  often  at  the 
motor  region,  and  that  it  is  over  both  hemispheres,  explain  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  symptoms  in  the  limbs,  and  their  bilateral  character. 
It  must  sometimes  be  chiefly  on  one  side,  and  thus  unilateral  effects 
are  produced.  The  frequency  with  which  the  legs  are  inyolved  in 
considerable  degree  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  position  of  the  leg 
centres  near  and  in  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
extravasation  is  most  abundant.  Experiment  refers  to  the  same 
region  the  centres  for  the  trunk  muscles,  which  are  also  often  weak- 
ened, while  the  extension  of  the  bsBmorrhage  in  front  of  the  central 
eonvolutions  may  explain  the  frequent  difficulty  in  supporting  the  head. 
The  persistence  of  some  nerve-cells  only  slightly  damaged  may  explain 
the  occurrence  of  the  convulsions,  and  perhaps  also  the  spontaneous 
movements.  The  spasm  may  be  connected  in  part  with  the  arrested 
development  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which  are  fewer  than  normaL  The 
spasm  in  the  legs  resembles,  in  its  main  features,  that  igrhich  follows  a 
lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  any  differences 
are  no  doubt  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  during  the  stage  of 
development.  Whether  any  more  complex  mechanism  may  be  con* 
eemed  in  producing  the  inco-ordination,  such  as  the  deficient  control 
and  balance  of  other  cerebral  centres,  we  cannot  say.  The  extent  of 
the  damage  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
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mental  defect  that  so  often  co-exists ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  rare 
cases,  chieflj  over  the  occipital  lohes,  enables  ns  to  understand  the 
impurment  of  sight  occasionally  obser?ed. 

We  are  not  at  present  able  to  say  what  symptoms  axe  due  to 
hflsmorrhage  aboat  the  pons  and  medulla.  It  seems  reasooitble  to 
ascribe  to  this  the  weakness  of  the  neck  and  the  symptoms  in  the 
region  of  the  bulbar  nerres.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  these 
may  be  due  to  symmetrical  lesions  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  central  convolutions,  and  the  prefrontal  lobe 
adjacent  to  them,  over  which  the  heemorrhage  is  apt  to  extend,  as  the 
figures  show.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  limb  symptoms  are  due  to 
injury  to  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla,  because  the  symptoms 
are  similar  in  all  cases,  and  are  certainly  generally  due  to  the  cortical 
lesion.  That  they  are  the  same,  whether  or  not  there  is  weakness  of 
the  neck,  is  a  fact  that  suggests  the  cortical  origin  of  the  latter  sym- 
ptom also. 

DzAovosis. — In  a  well-marked  case^  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
general,  the  recognition  of  the  disease  is  easy  if  its  occurrence  is 
known.  Some  difficulty  is  presented  by  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  one-sided,  or  in  which  the  legs  only  are  affected.  The  most 
important  distinctions  from  other  cerebral  diseases  are,  first,  that  the 
condition  is  stationary  and  not  progressiTS ;  and  secondly,  that  thevs 
is  no  history  of  a  distinct  onset  at  some  period  subsequent  to  birtL 
Symptoms  of  similar  character  are  occasionally  caused  by  a  tumour 
of  the  brain,  but  then  gradual  development  and  steady  increase  show 
the  existence  of  a  progressive  lesion.  Similar  stationary  symptoms 
may  succeed  an  acute  lesion ;  there  is  then  a  dear  onset  to  be  traced, 
often  with  severe  symptoms,  and  preceded  by  perfect  freedom  from 
any  similar  affection.  In  the  case  of  birth-palsy,  if  the  derangement 
of  movement  was  first  noticed  at  a  certain  period,  it  is  generally 
evident  that  attention  had  not  been  specially  given  to  the  state  of 
the  limbs.  A  distinct  difficulty  in  birth,  or  an  unnatural  presents- 
tion,  can  generally  be  ascertained;  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
histoxy  of  convulsions,  Ac,  immediately  after  birth,  to  confirm  the 
diagnosis.  When  the  legs  suffer  chiefly,  the  case  is  often  thought  to 
be  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  already  mentioned,  however,  slight 
derangement  of  movement  in  the  hands  can  generally  be  detected,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  primary  chronic  disease  of  the  cord  in 
young  children  is  almost  unknown.  In  any  case  of  spastic  paraplegia 
in  a  child,  in  whom  there  is  no  bone  disease,  a  cerebral  cause  is  always 
probable. 

The  greatest  diagnostic  difficulty  is  the  distinction  of  the  cases  from 
those  in  which  the  brain  has  suffered  before  birth,  either  from  disease 
or  developmental  defect.  In  such  cases  the  birth  is,  as  a  rule^  easy, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  distinction  is  absolute  (see  above). 
The  limbs  do  not  present  the  inco-ordination  or  rigidity,  and  there 
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are  no  acute  ijmptoms  immediatelj  after  birtb,  or  indication  that  the 
child  has  suffered  during  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ia 
nsuallj  grave  mental  defect,  and  often  a  histoxy  of  a  tendency  la 
idiooj  or  nervous  maladies  in  the  family. 

Pbognosib. — ^Afl  the  damage  to  the  brain  is  necessarily  permanent^ 
so  are  its  effects.  But  when  there  is  no  considerable  mental  defect, 
the  disorder  of  movement  lessens  in  later  childhood,  because  the  will 
gradually  acquires  more  power  over  the  movement  of  the  limbs,  and. 
is  able,  to  some  extent,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  spasm.  In 
all  except  the  most  severe  cases  the  child  ultimately  acquires  some 
ability  to  stand  and  walk,  although  it  may  be  only  at  the  age  of  six 
or  eight.  As  already  stated,  the  gait  is  often  permanently  peculiar. 
The  mental  condition  also  slowly  improves.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  prognoeis  must  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  symptoois ;  what 
state  the  improvement  will  ultimately  leave  must  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  defect,  motor  and  mental,  and  upon  the  signs  of  impro?e- 
ment  that  can  be  discerned.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that^  as  a 
rule,  the  greater  the  defect,  the  later  does  improvement  occur. 

Tbsathxht. — ^Drugs  have  no  influence  on  the  morbid  state,  and 
but  little  on  the  symptoms.  Even  in  the  early  stage,  soon  after 
birth,  it  is  doubf  ul  whether  any  treatment  can  influence  the  process 
by  which  the  brain  is  damaged.  The  meningeal  hnmorrhage  probably 
occurs  during  birth  only,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  subsequent 
increase  in  the  extravasation.  No  agents  can  be  expected  to  &cilitate 
the  removal  of  the  compressing  blood,  which  is  only  slowly  absorbed 
after  pennanent  tissue-changes  have  occurred  in  the  cortex.  Doubt- 
less it  could  be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  but  this  would  have 
to  be  severe,  and  the  diagnosis  would  require  a  degree  of  certainty 
that  could  scarcely  be  obtained  until  changes  had  occurred  in  the 
brain,  from  which  recovery  would  be  doubtfuL  The  slow  diminu* 
tion  in  the  symptoms  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  recovery  of  the 
damaged  structures,  since  they  must  have  passed  into  a  stationaiy 
cicatricial  condition  long  before  improvement  commences.  It  must 
be  due  rather  to  the  functional  education  of  those  parts  that  are  only 
•lightly  injured,  and  to  the  compensation  effected  by  undamaged 
parts.  Treatment,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  must  consist  in  promoting 
this  by  training  the  motor  power  that  remains,  and  increasing  the 
use  that  it  can  afford,  by  a  process  of  muscular  education,  and  espe- 
eially  by  rhythmical  movements  of  the  limbs,  fingers,  Ac.  When  the 
inco-ordination  is  slight,  and  the  child  is  old  enough,  a  key  type- 
writer is  a  useful  means  of  muscular  and  mental  education.  As  soon 
as  the  child  becomes  able  to  stand,  the  attempt  to  walk  is,  in  itself,  a 
valuable  training.  Instruments  sometimes  enable  it  to  stand  some 
time  before  this  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  they  may  thua 
distinctly  aoceleiate  improvement.    It  is  naeleis,  however,  to  employ 
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lAtiroinents  until  there  is  enoagh  voluntary  power  and  control  to 
enable  the  child  to  stand  alone  with  their  aid.  Electrioitj  in  all 
forms  is  useless ;  its  prolonged  use,  in  cases  under  mj  carCt  has  shown 
that  it  has  no  influence  over  either  the  weakness,  the  spasm*  or  the 
inco-ordination.  The  treatment  of  convulsive  attacks  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  forms  of  epilepsy,  but  thej  are  less  readily  influenced 
by  drugs. 


BOFTEmNO  OF  THE  BBAIN. 

Softening  of  the  brain*  is  the  common  result  of  many  morbid  pro- 
•cesses.  The  diminution  of  consistence  is  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
nerve  elements ;  the  resulting  particles  become  separated  by  serum» 
so  that  a  soft  pulp  replaces  the  original  firm  tissue.  It  is  the  oharao- 
teristic  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, — and  not  long  since  all 
forms  of  softening  were  thought  to  be  inflammatory.  We  now  know 
that  most  cases  of  acute  softening  are  due  to  a  very  different  causey 
to  the  arrest  of  the  blood-supply  by  occlusion  of  an  artery.f  In  the 
part  supplied  by  the  occluded  vessel,  the  nerve  elements,  deprived  of 
nutrition,  at  once  lose  their  functional  powers,  and  quickly  undergo 
degeneration.  In  many  parts  of  the  brain  there  is  not  sufficient  oom- 
munication  between  the  terminal  arterial  twigs  to  permit  of  the  re*esta- 
blishmentof  the  circulation,  and  structural  degeneration  occurs  in  the 
delicate  nerve  elements  with  great  rapidity ;  in  other  parts,  anastomoses 
enable  the  blood-supply  to  be  re-established,  and  the  function  returns 
after  transient  arrest.  A  similar  result  may  follow  occlusion  of  a  vein : 
if  the  venous  communications  are  insufficient  to  allow  the  blood  to 
escape  by  some  other  channel,  the  circulation  in  the  part  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  nerve  elements  break  up ;  but  the  venous  anastomoses  are 
generally  sufficient  to  prevent  complete  necrosis  of  the  part  In  rare 
instances  there  is  softening  that  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of  these 
processes,  but  it  is  then  always  chronic,  never  acute.  Thus  we  may 
distinguish,  as  pathological  varieties  of  softening,  Acute  Softening 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  oonsiderable  difference  between  the 
popular  and  the  medical  uses  of  the  term  "  softening  of  the  brain."  The  general 
meaning  attached  t6  the  term  is  chronic  mental  failure,  and  the  disease  meet 
frequently  thus  designated  is  general  paralysis  of  the  intone.  In  medical  use  the 
term  Is  restricted  to  the  condition  in  which  the  physical  state  actually  exists.  Soms 
«are  must  tiierefore  be  exercised  in  using  the  term,  lest  it  convey  an  erroneons 
impression  of  the  nature  and  course  of  the  disease. 

t  The  relation  of  senile  softening  to  degeneration  of  the  arteries  was  first  clearly 
recognised  by  Rostan  in  1828,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Aberorombie,  Carswell,  and 
others.  That  embolism  Is  a  frequent  cause  of  softening  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Virehow  (in  the  first  rolnme  of  his  '  Archives'),  and  in  this  country  by  Kirkes,  who 
in  an  admirable  paper  (' Medioo-Chir.  Trans.,'  1852,  p.  281}  brought  our  knowledge 
of  the  suljeot  within  a  measurable  distance  of  its  present  position,  and  he  did  so 
apparently  without  being  acquainted  with  the  earlier  paper  of  Virehow. 
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from  (1)  inflammation^  (2)  arterial  occlusion,  (8)  Tenons  ocdusiont 
and  Chronic  Softening.  The  first  of  these  Tarieties  will  be  described 
in  the  chapter  on  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  the  last  among  the 
degenerations.  Softening  also  leenlts  from  pressure^  bnt  is  a  secon* 
dary  and  unimportant  form. 

Somarnra  vbox  Abtbbial  OooLirsioir    (Nbobotzo   Softbvxv«; 
Encbphalohai^cia).  . 

Softening  from  arterial  occlusion  is  not  onlj&r  more  common  than 
all  the  other  forms  of  softening  put  together,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  diseases  of  the  brain,  perhaps  exceeding  in  frequency  oers- 
bral  hnmorrhage.* 

G-BKXBAL  Etioloqt  ahb  Fatholoot. — Two  pathological  pro* 
cesses  maj  cause  the  occlusion  of  an  artery ;  a  plug  coming  from  a 
distance  may  be  carried  into  it  by  the  blood  (embolism),  or  a  plug 
may  be  formed  in  it  by  coagulation  (thrombosis) <  There  is  an 
important  difference  in  the  pathological  relations  of  these  two  pro* 
cesses.  Embolism  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  elsewhere  in  the 
circulation,  commonly  in  the  heart.  Thrombosis  is  usually  the  result 
of  local  disease  of  an  artery  of  the  brain,  by  which  either  its  calibre 
is  narrowed,  or  its  inner  surface  is  changed,  so  as  to  cause  coagula- 
tion; often  both  these  conditions  coincide.  The  chief  pathological 
processes  that  cause  these  changes  are  atheroma  and  syphilitic 
disease.  A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  rendering  it  prone 
to  coagulate,  and  slower  movement  of  the  blood,  from  feebleness  of 
the  heart,  often  aid  the  effect  .of  the  arterial  disease  in  producing 
thrombosis,  and  sometimes  cause  it  when  the  arteries  are  free  from 
disease. 

Although  the  primary  processes  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  axe 
thus  distinct,  and  usually  occur  under  very  different  conditions,  they 
are  often  conjoined  in  a  secondary  manner.  If  an  artery  is  obstructed 
by  embolism,  the  stagnant  blood  in  it  may  clot,  extending  the  occlu* 
sion.  If  a  clot  forms  in  an  artery  it  may  be  detached  (as  Laborde 
has  shown),  and  may  obstruct  the  vessel  further  on  by  a  process  which 
is  actually  embolism.  But  the  process  is  regarded  according  to  its 
general  and  primary  character,  and  the  distinction  between  them 
should  always  be  kept  clearly  in  view, 

Emboljbm. — The  source  of  the  plug  must  be  somewhere  between 
the  lungs  and  the  brain, — ^in  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  or  the  large  arteries  of  the 
neck.  It  is  possible  that  septic  material  may  pass  through  the  lungs 
and  lodge  in  the  brain,  but  only  capillaries  can  be  obstructed  by 

*  This  b  the  oommon  opinion,  and  ii  very  likely  oorrect,  although  the  evidence 
la  not  oonduiiTe.    In  the  post-mortem  room,  haemorrhage  is  the  more  fraqnanl 
,  baft  hwnorrbage  ia  more  often  quickly  fatal  than  softening  ia. 
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particles  tbat  can  pass  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  anj 
local  softening  of  the  brain  thus  produced  is  usually  purulent,  a 
cerebral  abscess  or  minute  points  of  suppuration.  When  an  arterj 
has  been  plugged  in  consequence  of  septicaBmic  processes  in  the 
general  system  (aa  uterine  phlebitis),  there  has  usually  been  either 
a  pulmonary  abscess  or  endocarditis  to  furnish  the  embolus.  In 
most  cases  the  plug  comes  from  the  heart,  and  its  source  is  either 
diseased  Talves,  "  yegetations ''  from  which  are  separated  and  carried 
along  with  the  blood»  or  a  coagulum  in  the  left  auricle,  a  fragment  of 
the  dot  being  detached.  It  is  rather  more  common  in  cases  of  recent 
endocarditis,  rheumatic  or  ''  ulcerative,"  than  in  chronic  disease.  A 
fresh  attack  of  endocarditis,  in  vaWes  previously  diseased,  is  especially 
likely  to  give  rise  to  embolism.  The  plug  may  come  from  either  the 
aortic  or  mitral  TaWes,  but  comes  from  the  latter  much  more  often 
than  from  the  former.  The  most  frequent  cause  is  mitral  constriction, 
in  which  several  conditions  probably  favour  the  occurrence ;  the  slow 
flow  through  the  narrow  orifice  during  diastole  permits  the  aggrega- 
tion of  white  corpuscles  on  the  valve,  and  the  quick  flow  during  the 
auricular  systole  tends  to  detach  the  masses  thus  formed.  Moreover,  in 
this  disease  there  is  often  great  dilatation  of  the  auricle,  and  clot  forms 
in  the  auricular  appendix;  fragments  of  this  clot  are  apt  to  be 
detached,  or  softening  occurs  within  it,  and  the  particles  pass  into 
the  blood.  The  softened  olot  often  contains  organisms,  and  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  also,  the  particles  detached  (usually  small) 
may  carry  infective  micrococci  into-the  cerebral  arteries.  Hence  in 
both  these  conditions  there  is  often  plugging  of  minute  vessels,  and 
inflammation  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  adjacent  tissue. 

Outside  the  heart,  the  plug  comes,  occasionally,  from  the  lungs.  Less 
rarely  it  comes  from  the  aorta ;  when  its  wall  is  the  seat  of  atheroma, 
fragments  of  degenerated  tissue  or  of  clot  may  be  carried  away  by 
the  blood.  I  have  once  known  the  plug;  to  come  from  the  interior 
of  an  aneurism.    Echinococcal  embolism  has  been  once  observed. 

Embolism  occurs  with  equal  frequency  in  both  sexes.  It  is  met 
with  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  between  later  child- 
hood and  middle  life.  In  the  old  it  is  less  frequent,  both  absolutely 
and  in  comparison  with  thrombosis.  The  subjects  of  it  have  usually 
suffered  from  those  diseases  that  are  attended  with  endocarditis — 
rheumatic  fever,  chorea,  scarlet  fever,  in  this  order  of  frequency.  It 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  these  diseases,  or  succeed  them  at  any 
interval  of  time.  At  the  time  of  the  embolism,  or  soon  afterwards^ 
the  signs  of  organic  heart  disease  are  almost  always  to  be  recognised. 
It  occurs  also,  although  very  rarely,  as  a  result  of  other  acute  specific 
diseases,  any  one  of  which  is  occasionally  attended  with  endocarditis. 

An  immediate  exciting  cause  is  rarely  to  be  traced.  I  have  met 
with  one  instance  in  which  the  obstruction  followed  immediately  a 
■evei-e  fright,  which,  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  heart,  may  have 
effected  the  detachment  of  the  plug.    Increaaed  coagulability  of  the 
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blood  Bometimes  co-operates  bj  causing  aa  increase  of  deposit  on 
diseased  yalvest  or  the  formation  of  a  separate  dot  in  a  feeble  heart. 
Hence  embolism  often  occurs  a  week  or  two  after  cbildbirtb.  This  is 
a  point  of  some  practical  importance :  conditions  faTonxing  thrombosis 
do  not  necessarily  render  embolism  less  probable. 

Tbmombobib. — ^As  we  have  seen,  thrombosis  maj  be  due  to  atheroma^ 
to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries,  to  disease  of  their  wall  by  adjacent 
inflammation,  compressioni  or  inyasion  by  new  growth,  or  to  a  dbange 
in  the  blood. 

Atheroma. — ^The  larger  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  avs  wy 
common  seats  of  the  thickening  of  the  inner  coat,  called  by  Yirchow 
''Endarteritis  deformans,'*  which,  when  fattily  degenerated,  con* 
stitutes  **  atheroma."  Opaque  yellow  thickenings,  sometimes  calcified, 
are  the  result.  Only  one  or  two  of  these  may  be  present ;  but  the 
change  usually  inyolves  many  of  the  larger  Tessels  at  the  base,  and 
extends  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  chief  branches.  Its 
distribution  may  be  symmetrical.  A  similar  change  may  exist  in 
arteries  elsewhere,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  those  of  the  brain.  The 
exciting  cause  of  this  disease  is  probably  the  strain  to  which  these 
arteries  are  exposed  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  to  the  heart 
and  their  deficient  external  support.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  their 
occasional  freedom  from  atheroma  when  this  is  abundant  elsewhere. 
The  result  of  the  degeneration  is  to  abolish  the  elasticity  of  the  yessel, 
to  change  its  calibre,  sometimes  to  lessen  it  or  to  dose  it  altogether, 
sometimes  to  enlarge  it.  Alterations  in  the  lining  membitine  lead 
to  the  formation  of  clot  upon  it,  as  on  a  foreign  body.  Where  the 
calibre  of  the  Tessel  is  increased  the  current  is  retarded,  and  this  also 
facilitates  coagulation.  The  smaller  arteries  in  the  cerebral  substance 
do  not  suffer  in  the  same  degree  ;*  but  the  orifices  of  branches  coming 
o£E  from  an  atheromatous  yessel  are  often  narrowed  or  closed,  although 
the  main  trunk  is  peryious,  and  thrombosis  may  be  confined  to  these. 

Atheroma  is  common  after  middle  life,  and  increases  in  frequency 
with  age.  It  occasionally  occurs  before  forty,  chiefly  in  association 
with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the  arterial  tension  increases 
the  strain  on  the  yessels.  Gk)ut  also  induces  early  degeneration. 
Softening  from  atheroma  shows  a  corresponding  relation  to  age.  It 
increases  in  frequency  as  life  adyances,  and  the  increase  continues,  if 
due  correction  is  made  for  the  diminished  population,  to  extreme 
senility,  exhibiting  in  this  respect  a  contrast  to  hssmorrhage  (see 
p.  887).  The  occurrence  of  atheroma,  and  therefore  of  softening,  is 
facilitated  by  chronic  alcoholism.  A  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  or 
some  cause  (such  as  prostrating  illness  or  grief)  that  alters  the 
constitution  of  the  blood,  and  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart, 
often  concurs  in  producing  the  thrombosis.  The  gouty  diathesis 
may  thus  co-operate,  and  eyen  cause  premonitory  thrombosis  ebewhere. 

,  *  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  celU  liuing  the  perivascular  theathi  of  the  miuutft 
arteries  Is  very  common  even  in  the  young,  but  is  without  patholo^oal  significaiioa 
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'  SffphUUie  dueoBB  is  a  common  cause  of  softening.*  It  is  diieflj  a 
oonsequence  of  acquired  syphilis,  and  so  occurs  in  adult  life.  About 
half  t^e  sufferers  are  between  thirty  and  forty  at  the  time  of  fhe 
attack,  one  third  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
between  forty  and  fifty ;  under  twenty  and  oyer  fifty  it  is  Tery  rare. 
The  period  after  infection  at  which  it  is  developed  varies  much,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  from  one  to  tweWe  years.  I  have  met  with  it 
as  early  as  six  months  and  as  late  as  nineteen  years  after  the  primary 
soztt.  Fifty  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  practically  certain,  and 
the  period  after  infection  could  be  definitely  ascertained,  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — In  a  quarter  the  onset  was  during  the  first  two 
years  after  infection,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  thus: 
2 — 8,  nine  cases ;  8 — 5,  seven  cases ;  6 — 10,  nine  cases ;  11 — 15,  eleven 
cases ;  16—20,  four  cases.  The  longest  intervals  were  18  and  19  yeanH 
the  shortest  6  months  (except  a  doubtful  case  at  8  months).  No 
cases  in  married  women  are  available  for  comparison  because  the  date 
of  infection  cannot  be  ascertained ;  many  other  cases  are  not  available 
because  the  individual  has  had  more  than  one  sore.  The  above 
twenty-six  cases  are  all  that  could  be  employed  for  this  purpose  out  of 
about  a  hundred  of  which  I  have  notes,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
reasonably  certain.  It  has  been  met  with  in  characteristic  form  aa 
a  result  of  inherited  syphilis,  between  birth  and  the  tenth  year. 

Am  an  isolated  change  (apart  from  massive  syj^hilitic  growths)  it  ia 
almost  confined  to  the  larger  arteries  of  the 
base.  The  vessels  most  commonly  affected 
are  the  internal  carotid,  middle  cerebral, 
vertebral,  basilar,  and  posterior  cei-ebraL 
One  or  many  vessels  maybe  affected.  The 
distribution  of  the  change  is  commonly  ir- 
regular, but  sometimes  it  is  symmetricaL 
The  change  may  proceed  to  the  obliteration 
of  the  vessel,  but  more  frequently  when  the 
lumen  is  considerably  narrowed  a  clot  forms 
within  it  and  suddenly  arrests  the  circula- 
tion, or  forms  in  branches  arising  from  the 
affected  part.  The  disease  consists  in  a  fibro- 
nuclear  growth  in  the  wall,  which  causes  a 
nodular  projection  on  the  exterior  (Fig. 
122),  and  diminishes  also  the  calibre  of  the 
vessel.  The  projections  are  more  nodular, 
irregular,  and  less  opaque  than  in  atheroma. 
The  structure  of  the  growth  resembles  that 
of  syphilomata  elsewhere.  It  generally  begins  by  a  nuclear  pro- 
liferation between  the  inner  coat  and  the  elastic  lamina,  or 
outside  tlie  latter :  in  the  former  case  the  elastic  lamina  is  pushed 
outwards ;  it  may  undergo  degenerative  softening,  and  a  thiombus 
•  Bee  alflo  the  writer*!  '  Syphilis  and  the  Nerroni  System/  1898,  Leet  IL 
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maj  form  on  tlie  altered  inner  surface.  Antifljpliilitic  treatment 
nsnallj  iuduces  a  fibroid  cicatricial  change,  which  causes  the  nodular 
projection  to  be  slight,  and  the  aspect  maj  resemble  that  of  earlj 
atheroma.  If  the  elastic  and  muscular  elements  are  replaced  by  dia« 
tensible  fibroid  tissue,  the  wall  maj  bulge  into  an  aneurism. 

Other  forms  of  arterial  disease  causing  thrombosis  are  rerj  rareii 
Occasionally  pressure  on  an  artery  so  narrows  it  that  coagulatioQ 
occurs.  Secondary  arteritis  may  result  from  inflammation  of  the 
membranes,  especially  from  traumatic  meningitis.  The  outer  coat 
of  the  yessels  becomes  thickened,  and  degenerative  changes  may 
be  set  up  in  the  middle  and  inner  coats,  and  may  lead  to  thrombosis 
months  or  years  after  the  primary  mischief,*  from  which  the  patient 
may  have  apparently  recovered.  In  the  course  of  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, a  tubercular  or  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  has  been  met  with,  especially  in  small  vessels,  and  has  pro- 
duced thrombosis.  This  occurs  chiefly  at  the  convexity,  and  may 
precede  definite  sjmptoms  of  inflammation,especially  in  adults  suffering 
from  phthisis.  The  inhalation  of  carbonic  oxide  has  caused  arterial 
degeneration  and  softening,  even  in  young  adults.f  Lastly,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  ligature  of  the  carotid  occasionally,  although 
rarelj,  causes  necrotic  softening  of  the  brain.  Usually  the  collateral 
circulation  is  sufficiently  free  to  prevent  this. 

Blood-states;  Simple  TkromhoHs. — In  certain  conditions  of  thebloodt 
coagulation  occurs  with  undue  readiness.  These  states  accompany 
childbirth,  acute  diseases,  cancer,  gout,  tuberculosis,  and  general 
malnutrition  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  especially  in  joung  children 
and  old  persons.  Coinciding  with  disease  of  the  arteries,  it  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  them.  In  the 
old  this  influence  is  often  seen ;  the  accident  follows,  for  instance, 
some  general  illness  or  some  depressing  emotion.  Arterial  throm- 
bosis may  occur  also  from  this  cause  when  there  is  no  arterial  disease, 
or  the  clot  may  form  in  a  vein  or  sinus.  This  occurs  occasionally  in 
adults,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  phthisis.  It  has  even  been 
known  to  occur  in  chlorosis.}  Sudden  hemiplegia  sometimes  occurs 
nnder  conditions  of  impaired  general  health  in  young  adults,  in  whom 
syphilis  and  heart  disease  can  both  be  excluded ;  spontaneous  throm- 
bosis seems  the  most  probable  cause,  since  it  has  been  observed  in 
external  veins  at  twenty-one,  twenty-three,  and  twenty-four  years 
(Angelucci).  A  sudden  cerebral  lesion  frequently  occurs  in  children, 
and  is  probably  due  in  most  cases  to  thrombosis  in  a  vein  or  artery, 
but  it  is  occasionally  the  result  of  endocarditis  and  embolism.  These 
cases  are  separately  described. 

Cardiac  Weahneas. — The  slower  the  blood-current,  the  more  readily 
does  coagulation  occur.    Hence  feebleness  of  the  hearths  action  is  a 

•  *  Med.  Opbthalmotoopy/  Gate  4,  2nd  ed.,  p.  270. 
t  BDelchen,  •  Virchow'i  Arch.,'  Bd.  cxii. 
%  Skerritt,  Clin.  Soc,  1885. 
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|K>werfal  factor  in  tbe  production  of  thrombosis.  The  weakness  may 
be  due  to  cardiac  disease,  especially  to  dilatation  of  the  left  ventride, 
or  it  may  be  dne  to  general  causes,  prostration  from  acute  or  chronic 
illness,  and  the  like.  Many  of  the  general  causes  of  thrombosis  act 
as  much  or  more  by  weakening  the  heart  as  by  altering  the  blood. 

Pathological  Avatomt. — Embolism. — ^The  plug  may  consist  of 
fibrin,  usually  decolourised ;  of  yegetation,  soft  or  firm,  from  a  cardiac 
Talve ;  sometimes  of  a  calcareous  mass  from  a  valve  of  the  heart  or 
the  wall  of  an  artery ;  and  sometimes  of  minute  fragments  resulting 
from  the  breaking  down  t)f  clot  or  atheromatous  materiaL  In  the 
latter  case  minute  vessels,  even  capillaries,  may  be  plugged ;  in  the 
former  case  a  large  vessel  is  usually  obstructed.  Occasionally  a  plug, 
after  obstructing  a  large  vessel,  breaks  up,  and  the  fragments  pass 
on  into  the  smaller  branches.  The  embolus  is  usually  arrested  where 
the  artery  is  narrowed  by  giving  off  a  large  branch,  very  often  at  a 
bifurcation  (Eig.  123).  If  firm,  it  may  retain  its  original  shape; 
but  if  soft,  it  may  be  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  by  the  pressure 
of  the  blood.  A  coagulum  usually  forms  beyond  the  plug,  and 
extends  into  the  distal  branches,  and  another  often  forms  on  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  plug  as  far  as  the  origin  of  a  large  branch.  The 
secondary  clot  is  red,  and  from  it  the  paler  embolus  can  usually  be 
distinguished  without  difficulty  (Fig.  123,  L.  v.) .  Sometimes  the  distal 
part  of  the  vessel  is  empty  and  contracted.  The  obstructing  plug  may 
break  up  and  pass  on  into  the  minute  branches  before  coagulation 
occurs.  Hence  we  cannot  always  find  an  obstructed  artery  even  when 
extensive  softening  has  occurred. 

The  middle  cerebral  arteries  and  their  branches  are  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  embolism,  because  they  are  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  carotid,  and  from  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  left  carotid  the  left 
middle  cerebral  is  rather  more  frequently  plugged  than  the  right. 
But  the  difference  between  the  two  is  less  than  is  often  stated,  the 
proportion  being  as  six  to  five.*  Both  middle  cerebral  arteries  have 
been  obstructed  in  rare  instances.t  "Very  seldom  the  internal  carotid 
is  obstructed,  but  the  circulation  in  its  branches  is  usually  maintained 
by  the  circle  of  Willis.  Next  in  frequency  is  the  posterior  cerebral, 
and  then  the  vertebral.  The  left  vertebral  is  more  often  plugged  than 
the  right,  for  the  reason  mentioned  on  p.  60 ;  but  the  two  posterior 
cerebrals  are  affected  with  equal  frequency,  the  plug  having  to  pass 
through  the  common  basilar.  The  anterior  cerebrals,  the  cerebellar 
arteries,  and  the  basilar  are  rarely  the  seat  of  embolism.  Embolinm 
of  the  basilar  has,  indeed,  been  thought  to  be  impossible,^  but  it 

•  Qelpke,  left  64  (49  per  oeut),  right  64  (41  per  oent>— '  ▲rclu  der  Heilkimd^' 
1875. 

t  As  in  a  caae  of  nlceratiye  endoeaiditis  recorded  by  Camng^too, '  Path.  Tnuis.,* 
vol.  xxxT,  1884,  p.  108. 

X  Nothnagel,  'Topisohe  DiagnosSb'  Ao.,  1879,  p.  105 1  Leyden,  'Zeitach.  f.  U, 
Med./  Bd.  V,  1882,  p.  175. 
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certainly  oocun,  a0  Fig.  128  sliowa.  A  plug  too  large  to  be  aireated 
in  the  vertebral,  and  too  small  to  enter  the  posterior  cei^bral,  must  of 
neoessitj  be  arrested  in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  basilar,  and  the 
adjaeent  figure  is  an  example  of  this.*    Barest  of  all  is  embolism  of 

the  cerebellar  arteries, 
doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  angle 
at  which  thej  arise 
iromthelargertrunks. 
More  than  one  art^y 
maj  be  plugged,  but 
usuallj  at  different 
times,  rarely  at  the 
same  time.  When 
the  plug  comes  from 
A  septic  source,  as  in 
ulcerative  endocardi* 
tis,  a  secondary  arte* 
litis  may  occur  at  the 
obstructed  part,  and 
sometimes  the  inflam- 
.mation    may    extend 

Pie.  128.-B»boU«i.  of  hM^r  artery  «id  of  left  rer-  *?  ^®  neighbouring 
tebral.  The  latter  it  ehown  cot  open  at  L  V.  The  structures.  Occasion- 
paler  embolat  can  be  distiugnisbed  from  the  eecon-  ^\]j  ^be  artery  behind 
dary  clot  behind  it.  BiatbepluirefromtbeeztremitT  .-»  i  ^  i_  .v 
of  the  basilar,  moulded  by  preasure  into  ibe  abape  ^'^^  V^^S;  or  when  the 
of  the  vessel,  with  prcjections  corresponding  to  the  obstruction  is  imper- 
brtncbes.  There  is  a  secondary  thrombna  In  the  left  f^x  ^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^ 
post,  cerewai,  I.J9.0.                                                            ^   . 

aneurism;  the  walls, 

clianged  by  the  inflammation  and  rendered  inelastic,  yield  before  the 
pressure  of  the  blood. 

Thrombosis  from  Atheroma. — Many  arteries  of  the  base  are  usually 
affected  by  atheroma,  and  thrombosis  may  occur  in  any  of  them; 
sometimes  in  two  vessels  simultaneously,  more  often  in  succession. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  internal  carotid,  middle  cerebral,  basilar, 
vertebral,  and  posterior  cerebral.  It  may  occur  in  the  branches  that 
come  off  from  the  diseased  and  thickened  part  of  the  vessel,  although 
the  trunk  remains  pervious.  The  branches  given  off  by  the  basilar  to 
the  pons  may  be  thus  obliterated,  and  softening  of  the  pons  may 
occur  In  the  same  way  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  to  the 
central  ganglia  may  become  closed.  When  a  clot  forms  and  obstructs 
the  vessel,  it  usually  extends  into  its  distal  branches.  This  is  true 
of  the  internal  carotid,  thrombosis  in  which  usually  extends  into  the 
middle  and  anterior  cerebrals,  and  even  to  the  ophthalmic  artery.  In 
this  respect  thrombosis  of  the  internal  carotid  presents  a  contrast  to 
•mbolism,  and  has  much  more  serious  consequences.  A  clot  in  the 
•«BiaiD,'ToL  11882. 
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Tertebral  maj  eitend  into  the  basilar,  or  the  circuIatioA  in  this  may 
he  maintained  by  the  other  vertebral. 

A  dot  usually  obstructs  the  vessel  where  it  is  formedt  but  occa* 
sioQalljy  as  already  stated,  a  clot  that  has  formed  on  the  side  of  a 
vessel  may  become  detached,  and  may  be  arrested  at  a  narrower  part 
of  the  vessel  a  little  farther  on  (Laborde).  This  mechanism, 
although  probable,  can  rarely  be  proved.  When  the  clot  is  in  the 
place  at  which  it  was  originally  formed,  it  is  adherent  to  the  wall, 
pale,  and  often  laminated.  In  a  recent  case  the  secondary  coagulum 
that  forms  in  the  distal  part  of  the  artery  is  usually  red  and  adherent. 
After  a  time  it  undergoes  changes,  may  become  organised,  or 
degenerate,  and  even  calcify*  The  artery  may  become  transformed 
into  a  fibrous  cord.  Very  rarely  a  thrombus  breaks  down,  or  is 
pushed  on  before  distal  olotting  occurs,  and  the  circulation  is  thus 
partially  or  entirely  re-established,  or  the  distal  thrombus  (especially 
in  the  cortex)  only  extends  towards  the  periphery  a  short  distance, 
a  collateral  circulation  beiDg  maintained  in  the  smaller  arteries. 

Bfphilitie  Dtsdose.— The  disease  narrows  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  to 
a  greater  extent  than  does  atheroma,  and  hence  thrombosis  plays  a 
smaller  but  still  effective  part  in  producing  the  final  occlusion.  The 
branches  coming  off  from  the  vessel  are  obstructed  without  ooclusion 
of  the  trunk,  even  more  frequently  than  in  atheroma.  Otherwise  the 
two  conditions  produce  very  similar  pathological  effects. 

Anatomical  CanaequeiMeM. — The  first  effect  of  arterial  obstruction  is 
to  cause  the  arrest  of  the  arterial  blood-supply  to  the  region  supplied. 
There  is  generally  arterial  ansBmia ;  sometimes  the  capillaries  may 
become  distended  with  blood  from  the  veins,  and  may  give  way  in 
places,  so  that  the  area  may  be  infiltrated  with  bflsmorrhagic  points. 
For  the  first  twenty*f  our  hours  there  is  little  change  in  the  consistence 
of  the  part,  and  if  the  vessels  are  empty,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  affected  area  from  the  rest  of  the  brain,  the  only  difference  being 
its  paler  tint.  After  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the 
consistenee  of  the  tissue  rapidly  lessens ;  the  nerve-elements  break 
down,  and  their  fragments  are  separated  by  effused  serum,  so  that  an 
area  of  softening  results.  The  serum  comes  no  doubt  partly  from 
the  blood,  and  partly  from  the  lymph^tio  sheaths,  in  which  the 
lymphatio  fluid  must  coUeot  if  the  vessels  collapse.  The  tint  of  the 
softened  area  depends  on  the  amount  of  blood  within  it,  and  may  le 
white,  yellow,  or  red  from  the  b^inning.  The  blood-oorpuscles 
escape  into  the  softening  tissue,  partly,  perhaps,  by  diapedesis,  and 
partly  by  the  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  the  walls  of  which  undei^ 
rapid  degeneration.  The  red  colour  changes,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weiaks,  to  yellow,  by  transformation  of  the  blood-pigment.  Thus 
three  forms  of  softening  are  distinguished — white,  red,  and  yellow, 
but  these  do  not  correspond  to  pathological  varieties.  In  all  forms 
the  process  of  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  prooeeds  to  the 
formation  of  fine  &tty  granules,  in  part  aggregated  into  *' granule 
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eorpuscles."  These  constitute  a  distinction  from  post-mortem 
softening,  in  which  the  segmentation  of  the  nerve-tubes  does  not  form 
such  small  fragments,  and  granule  corpuscles  are  absent. 

Bed  softening  is  found  chieflj  in  the  grey  substance,  where  the 
ressels  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  cortex  and  central  ganglia. 
The  tint  varies;  the  red  colour  is  usually  punctiform,  or  mingled 
with  yellow  and  white.  If  the  extravasations  are  large  and  numerous, 
''capillary  apoplexy"  results.  The  diminution  of  consistence  is 
usually  moderate.  According  to  the  amount  of  effusion  of  serum 
and  blood,  there  is  swelling,  and  the  diseased  area  may  project  above 
the  out  surface.  Inflammatory  changes  result  from  the  vascular 
distension,  and  in  proportion  to  these,  increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
neuroglia  is  found.  From  this  cause,  and  from  the  migration  of 
white  corpuscles,  pus-like  cells  appear.  The  vessels  are  dilated,  and 
may  present  a  moniliform  appearance.  Their  perivascular  sheaths 
are  often  distended  with  blood.  Commencing  degeneration  of  the 
effused  blood  may  cause  a  brown  tint. 

Yellow  eoftening  results  from  red  softening,  by  degenerative  changes 
in  the  blood  effused.  It  has  a  similar  seat,  being  frequently  met 
with  in  the  convolutions,  where  it  constitutes  the  plagvse  jaunee  of 
the  French?.  Its  consistence  is  usually  slight,  its  aspect  granular. 
The  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  minute  pigment  granules, 
diffused  colouring  matter,  and  haamatoidin  crystals. 

White  softening  has  the  tint  of  the  normal  cerebral  substance^  and 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  white  substance.  In  consistence  it  varies;  it 
may  be  only  a  little  below  that  of  the  brain  tissue,  or  it  may  be  difflu- 
ent. Its  aspect  is  uniform,  or  white  flakes  are  scattered  through  it. 
The  limits  are  usually  gradual.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents 
the  detritus  of  nerve-elements,  a  few  nuclei  from  tiie  connective 
tissue,  granule  corpuscles,  and,  ultimately,  corpora  amylacea.  It 
occasionally  has  a  gangprenous  odour,  and  then  may  be  found  in  the 
white  or  in  the  grey  substance,  probably  resulting  from  the  obstruc- 
tion of  capillaries  by  septic  material. 

The  process  of  softening  is  attended  with  inflammatory  changes 
around  the  affected  area,  and  the  adjacent  nerve-elements  often  suffer 
permanentiy  in  nutrition  and  function  from  this  cause.  It  is  import 
ant,  in  regard  to  the  symptoms,  to  remember  that  the  destroyed  area 
is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  slighter  damage. 

TJUimate  Changes. — ^White  and  yellow  softening  inay  remain  for 
years  unchanged.  Sometimes  the  alterations  in  the  elements  of  the 
neuroglia  and  the  extravasated  white  corpuscles  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  consisting  of  fine 
fibre-cells  and  fibres,  most  abundant  in  the  margins  of  the  softened 
area,  which  become  firm  and  dense,  and  trabeculss  of  connective  tissue 
may  cross  the  cavity.  After  a  time  the  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  the 
fat  removed,  and  a  sort  of  cicatrix  results.  In  other  cases  the  walla 
alone  are  thus  altered,  the  solid  pattides  are  removed  from  the  soft* 
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ened  tiBsne,  and  a  qjst  is  formed*  The  outer  portion  of  the  cjst  or 
cicatrix  may  he  limited  bj  a  zone  of  dilated  blood-vessels. 

Seats  of  Softening. — There  is  no  part  of  the  brain  in  which  softening 
has  not  been  found,  but  its  most  frequent  seats  are  the  cortex,  the 
corpus  striatum,  and  the  optic  thalamus.  It  is  also  frequently  found 
iu  the  pons,  and  occasionally  in  the  medulla  and  cerebellum.  An 
example  of  softening  of  the  pons  is  shown  in  Fig.  59,  p.  72.  Its 
occurrence,  position,  and  characters  depend  on  the  distribution  of  the 
vessels.  The  small  arteries  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus 
ore  **  terminal  arteries,"  having  only  capillary  communications  with 
other  vessels.  The  arteries  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  are  also 
sometimes  terminal,  but  usually  possess  anastomoses  with  other 
l>ranches  which  vary  in  degree  and  disposition.  Hence  obstruc- 
tion in  the  central  arteries  leads  invariably  to  softening;  obstruo- 
tion  in  the  supei-ficiai  arteries  often  causes  softening,  which  involve! 
the  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions  and  some  of  the  subjacent 
white  centre  to  which  the  vessels  penetrate ;  but  frequently  the 
anastomoses  of  the  superficial  vessels  are  so  free  that  softening  does 
not  result,  or  only  occurs  in  parts  of  the  area  of  the  artery  ocduded.^ 
Obstruction  of  a  main  trunk  (as  the  middle  cerebral)  may  thus  lead 
to  softening  of  the  central  region  (corpus  striatum),  while  the  convo- 
lutions escape,  or  both  may  suffer.  Some  parts  of  the  cortex  escape 
more  frequently  than  others ;  the  convolutions  about  the  fissure  oC 
Sylvius  are  often  destroyed  by  obstruction  of  the  middle  cerebral 
when  the  higher  regions  of  the  cortex  are  intact  (see,  for  instance^ 
the  softening  figured  on  p.  23). 

The  changes  thus  described  are  met  with  in  all  forms  of  vascular 
obstruction.  The  causes  that  determine  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
softened  part  are  not  all  understood,  but  the  amount  seems  to  be  larger 
in  the  young  than  in  the  old,  and  perhaps  in  embolism  than  in  throm- 
bosis. Cohnheim  and  Litten  have  proved  that  embolism  in  any  organ 
is  usually  attended  with  distension  of  the  veins  and  capillaries  in  the 
infarcted  area,  and  with  abundant  effusion  of  serum.  It  is  surprising 
that  such  distension  is  not  more  constant  in  the  bram. 

Sthptomb. — ^The  symptoms  produced  by  the  occlusion  of  an  artery, 
and  consequent  necrotic  softening  of  the  brain,  resemble  those  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage  in  being  of  two  classes,  one  transient^  the  result 
of  the  sudden  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  other 
more  or  less  permanent,  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  nerve- 
elements  in  the  affected  area.  The  permanent  symptoms  depend  on 
the  position  of  the  lesion ;  the  symptoms  that  attend  the  onset  rarj 

*  As  sa  illnstrstion  of  ths  fres  arterial  eommiinicstlon  thst  often  eziite  in  fhs 
eortox,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Prof.  Thane  hse  informed  me  that  attempts  lo 
i^jeel  eepantely  the  arteriee  sapplying  the  cortex  fail  more  often  than  thej  tooeee^ 
en  aeeonnt  of  the  leadinsM  with  wUeh  the  injeetioa  pasw  fkon  one  arterial  region 
to  another. 
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aooording  not  only  to  the  seat,  but  also  to  the  natme  of  the  Tasealar 
oodiuioii. 

Fremonitoxy  sjm^tomB  are  rare  in  embolism.  When  present  thejr 
are  not  true  prodromata,  but  consist  in  slighter  attacks  of  the  same 
character,  or  thej  are  the  first  symptoms  of  the  onset  when  the  occlu- 
sion is  graduaL  There  is  no  preceding  indication  of  encephalic 
disease,  because,  until  the  plug  obstructs  the  vessel,  the  brain  is  in  a 
normal  state.  In  thrombosis  from  atheroma,  on  the  other  hand, 
premonitory  symptoms  are  frequent.  They  depend  on  the  inter- 
ference with  the  supply  of  blood,  due  to  the  disease  of  the  vessels. 
They  may  exist  for  months  before  the  onset  or  only  for  a  few  hours. 
The  most  common  are  dull  general  headache,  giddiness,  tingling* 
<«  numbness,'*  slight  weakness  in  one  half  of  the  body,  sometimes 
limited  to  a  single  limb,  and  often,  but  not  always,  corresponding 
in  seat  to  the  subsequent  paralysis ;  less  commonly  there  is  defective 
articulation,  or  some  mental  change,  failure  of  memory,  or  irrita- 
bility due  to  the  general  malnutrition  of  the  brain,  that  is  produced 
by  wide-spread  arterial  disease.  In  syphilitic  disease  premonitory 
symptoms  are  also  frequent.  In  some  cases  they  resemble  those 
just  described,  but  more  severe  general  cerebral  symptoms  are  both 
common  and  characteristic.  Headache  is  the  most  frequent,  and  ia 
often  severe,  usually  general,  and  may  be  worse  at  night.  It  may 
exist  for  weeks  or  only  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  onset.  Another 
occasional  premonitory  symptom  is  giddiness.  Sometimes  there  is 
(considerable  mental  dulness  or  a  somnolent  condition,  lasting  for 
weeks.  This  is  true  also  of  other  forms  of  arterial  disease,  but  pre- 
monitory symptoms  are  absent  in  simple  thrombosis.  In  all  cases,  their 
presence  is  far  more  significant  than  their  absence. 

The  onset  of  cerebral  softening  is  attended  by  loss  of  conscionsness 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  although  this  is  less  frequent  than 
in  hsemorrhage.  The  sudden  obstruction  of  a  large  vessel,  however 
produced,  frequently  entails  a  distinct  apoplectic  attack.  The  obstruc* 
tion  of  a  small  branch,  causing  only  a  small  spot  of  softening,  often 
causes  no  loss  of  consciousness.  For  lesions  of  equal  size,  the  more 
sudden  the  obstruction,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  apoplectic  seizure. 
This  is  well  seen  in  cases  of  the  same  nature.  In  embolism  a  gradual 
onset,  occupying  many  hours,  is  rare,  but  when  it  occurs  there  is  no 
unconsciousness ;  but  with  a  sudden  onset  loss  of  consciousness  is  very 
frequent.  In  syphilitic  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  consciousness  is 
more  frequently  preserved  than  lost.  The  contrast  between  these  two 
'  Mnditions  is  more  marked  than  between  embolism  and  senile  sof  tening, 
because  the  advanced  life  renders  loss  of  consciousness  more  readily 
produced.  When  there  is  well*marked  apoplexy,  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness may  be  the  first  symptom,  but,  rather  more  frequently  than 
in  hsemorrhage,  focal  symptoms,  especially  hemiplegia,  come  on  before 
the  coma.  This  is  ei^ecially  the  case  in  atheromatous  thrombosis. 
The  BfopUttia  condition  itself  presents  no  characteristic  feature  |  il 
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viMxnblet  eloaelj  tbat  produced  bj  hfemorrhage.  The  turgid  £ms 
and  Btronglj  pulsating  carotids  are,  as  a  rule,  absent,  but  these  am 
sot  veiy  commou  in  hsmorrhage.  As  a  rule,  the  degree  of  coma  it 
■lighter,  and  its  duration  shorter,  than  in  hflBuiorrhage ;  but  when  m 
large  vessel  is  plugged,  the  coma  may  be  as  intense  and  as  prolonged, 
the  resolution  of  the  limbs*  as  perfect,  and  the  interference  with 
breathing  as  marked,  as  in  a  severe  cerebral  bsamorrhage.  It  maj 
last  for  several  days,  and  end  in  death  or  in  recovery.  Coma  lasting 
for  five  or  six  days  may  pass  away  when  it  is  due  to  loftening,  but 
usually  ends  in  death  if  due  to  hsmorrhage. 

The  mechanism  by  which  apoplexy  is  produced  by  vascular  obstruo* 
tion  can  scarcely  be  altogether  the  same  as  in  haBmorrhage,  since  the 
element  of  pressure  is,  if  not  absent,  at  least  trifling  in  degree  and 
late  in  time,  due  only  to  the  oedematous  swelling  which  comes  on 
after  the  onset.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  uncon* 
flciousness  by  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  It  has  been  ascribed* 
for  instance,  to  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  same  vessel,  owing  to  the  pressure  being  suddenly  diminished 
in  the  area  of  the  infarction  by  the  arrest  of  the  blood-tension  within 
it  (Heubner,  Wernicke).  This  mechanism,  however,  does  not  seem 
adequate.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  extensive  softening  is  sometimes 
unattended  with  apoplexy,  even  when  quite  sudden  in  onset,  is  difficult 
to  explain,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  sudden 
cessation  of  nutrition  in  the  affected  area  is  equivalent  to  a  traumatic 
irritation,  and  that  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  chiefly  due  to  an  inhi- 
bition of  the  highest  centres,  similar  to  that  which,  in  h»morrhage» 
results  from  the  laceration  of  the  fibres. 

Convulsion  frequently  accompanies  the  onset  in  embolism.  It  may 
be  general,  and  irrespective  of  the  artery  plugged ;  sometimes  it  begins 
locally  in  the  part  afterwards  most  paralysed,  and  is  then  generally 
due  to  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral,  affecting  the  motor  cortex* 
In  atheromatous  softening,  and  in  syphilitic  disease,  initial  convulsions 
are  much  more  rare.  Vomiting  is  not  more  common  in  any  form  of 
softening  than  in  cerebral  hsemorrhage.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
obstruction  of  the  basilar.  Delirium  may  take  the  place  of  loss  of 
consciousness  in  either  embolism  or  thrombosis.  In  atheromatous 
softening,  brief  initial  loss  of  consciousness  is  often  succeeded  by 
quiet  delirium,  lasting  for  several  days  or  even  weeks. 

When  there  is  no  loss  of  consdousness,  the  onset  is  usually  marked 
by  sudden  headache,  giddiness,  or  incoherence,  to  which  are  quickly 
added  the  paralytic  or  other  symptoms  due  to  the  destructivo 
lesion.  The  loss  of  power  is  often  accompanied  by  tingling  in  the 
affected  side,  but  sometimes  comes  on  without  any  associated  sym- 
ptom. 

Foeal  8ympiom$. — ^In  rare  instances  focal  symptoms  are  absent*  tho^ 
lesion  being  so  placed  as  to  cause  none.  In  most  cases,  focal  symptoms 
may  be  recognised  during  the  period  of  unoonsoiousness,  similar  ia> 
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those  prodaced  bj  bsBmorrhage, — ^nnilateral  atony  of  mnsolefl,  loss  of 
reflex  actioD,  inequalitj  of  foce,  and  conjugate  deTiation  of  head  and 
ejes.  Hemiplegia  is  the  most  common  foinn  of  palsj,  becanse  the 
middle  cerebral  is  the  artery  most  often  plugged,  and  aphasia  nsnallj 
accompanies  it  when  the  left  artery  is  affected.  Bilateral  palsy  may 
be  due  to  bilateral  obstruction  or  to  thrombosis  of  the  basilar,  causing 
softening  of  the  pons.  In  the  latter  case,  the  paralysis  on  each  side 
is  usually  partial. 

The  fall  of  temperature  that  attends  the  onset  of  hsomorrhage  is  less 
marked  in  softening,  rarely  exceeding  half  a  degree,  and  is  very  often 
absent.  A  rise  usually  occurs  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  may  be 
deferred  for  some  days.*  The  period  of  inflammatory  reaction  is 
more  pronounced  in  softening  than  in  hemorrhage,  whatever  be 
the  cause  of  the  softening ;  but  it  is  most  considerable  in  the  old, 
whose  brains  are  generally  ill-nourished,  and  in  embolism,  especially 
when  the  plug  comes  from  a  septic  source,  such  as  ulcerative  or 
septicffimic  endocarditis.  Any  previous  elevation  of  temperature  in 
tiiese  cases  increases  considerably  after  the  occurrence  of  embolism. 
In  occlusion  of  the  basilar  artery  there  may  be  hyperpyrexia,  as  in 
hsBmorrhage  into  the  pons,  but  less  rapidly  developed,  and  it  may  be 
preceded  by  a  greater  depression  of  temperature.  In  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance, the  temperature  is  often  one  or  two  degrees  higher  on  the 
paralysed  side ;  sloughing  of  the  skin  is  coihmon  in  septic  embolism ; 
and  inflammation  of  the  joints  is  met  with  less  rarely  than  in  hemor- 
rhage. The  headache  that  accompanies  the  secondary  inflammation  is 
usually  considerable,  and  both  delirium  and  convulsions  are  not  un- 
f requent.  Optic  neuritis,  practically  unknown  from  hssmorrhage,  is  also 
unknown  as  a  result  of  senile  (atheromatous)  softening  and  of  softening 
from  syphilitic  tumour  of  the  arteries.  If  it  co-exists  with  these  it  is 
as  the  result  of  associated  causes,  as  Brighfs  disease  in  the  former,  or  a 
syphilitic  tumour  in  the  latter  case,  which  may  co-exist  with  the  arterial 
disease.  But  optic  neuritis  is  met  with  occasionally  in  embolism,  when 
the  plug  comes  from  an  inflamed  endocardium,t  and  it  is  apparently 
the  consequence  of  the  irritative  character  of  the  secondary  inflamma- 
tion, induced  by  the  infective  material  carried  by  the  plug.  In  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis,  another  ophthalmoscopic  change  may  be  met  with— 
rounded  hssmorrhages,  with  white  centres,  scattered  over  the  retina. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  septic  obstruction  of  minute  vessels;  similar 
hflsmorrhages  may  be  found  in  the  pia  mater. 

Otherwise  the  local  symptoms  consist  in  motor  and  sensory  paralyms, 
^.,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  softening.    As  in  hamorrhage,  the 

•  Softening  of  the  eentna  ganglia  may  be  attended  lij  a  rise  (Hale  White).  ' 
In  a  caie  of  hmnorrlwsio  loftening,  ontside  the  optie   tfaalamni^  in  a  girl  of 
twenl^-threeb  the  tempentnre  rose  to  106%  bat  there  was  oloerative  endDcerditb 
(PlMteiir). 

t  Soflh  easei  bave  been  recorded  bj  BroadbenI  and  Stepbea  MaohsMli^  and 
r  has  come  under  my  own  obeerratkn. 
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initial  fjinptoma  aro  more  extensive  than  those  that  penrist,  and  those 
that  pass  awaj  daring  the  first  two  weeks  most  be  regarded  as  '  in* 
direct '  in  origuL  We  cannot  explain  them  as  pressure  effects,  but 
thej  are  no  donbt  the  result,  partly  of  inhibition,  and  partly  of  the 
interference  with  function  from  slight  damage,  wider  than  the  area 
of  actual  destruction. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  local  symptoms  in  softening  and 
hnmorrhage  are  the  following.  Aphasia  is  more  common  in  softening 
on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  cortex  suffers  in  the  region 
of  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  Partial  hemiplegia,  '' monoplegia," 
of  arm,  or  face  and  arm,  rarely  of  the  leg,  is  also  more  common 
for  the  same  reason ;  because  softening  affects  the  cortex  more  f re* 
quently,  and  such  palsies  are  usually  due  to  a  lesion  where  the  motor 
structures  are  separate,  t.  a.  in  the  cortex.  Another  cause  is  that  the 
effect  of  softening  is  more  restricted  than  is  that  of  hemorrhage,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  grave  damage  to  adjacent  parts.  Securring 
convulsions  are  also  far  more  frequent  after  softening,  owing  to  the 
more  frequent  affection  of  the  cortex,  aided  by  the  persistence  of  slighter 
adjacent  damage.  In  the  later  chronic  stage,  disorders  of  move- 
ment, choreoid,  athetotic,  &c.,  are  also  more  common  after  softening 
than  after  hsBmorrhage,  although  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  still 
uncertain.  Mental  failure,  loss  of  memory,  and  emotional  disturbance, 
are  rather  greater  in  degree  during  the  chronic  stage  of  softening, 
bat  the  difference  is  less  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  is  chiefly 
related  to  three  &cts:  (1)  fod  of  softening  are  often  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  hnmorrhage ;  (2)  softening  from  atheroma  is 
often  accompanied  by  disease  of  other  vessels,  interfering  widely  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain ;  (3)  this  is  also  the  case  in  syphilitic  dis- 
ease, in  which,  moreover,  there  may  be  a  marked  tendency  to  nerve 
degeneration. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  that  an  entire  absence  of  focal  sym« 
ptoms  is  rather  more  common  in  softening,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  hemorrhage.  This  is  often  seen  in  lesions  of  the  central 
ganglia.  It  is  rare  for  a  hsmorrhage  limited  to  the  caudate  or 
lenticular  nucleus  not  to  cause  hemiplegia  by  the  pressure  it  exerts 
on  the  internal  capsule,  whereas  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
an  extensive  softening  of  one  of  these  nuclei  without  any  focal  sym- 
ptoms, past  or  present.  Again,  the  onset  is  sometimes  in  two  stages, 
especially  in  syphilitic  disease.  Slight  weakness,  in  one  case,  lasted 
for  four  days  before  sudden  hemiplegia.  In  another,  the  leg  was  weak 
one  morning,  and  the  arm  and  face  lost  power  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  or  four  days. 

Bilateral  obstruction  of  large  vessels  occurs  chiefly  from  arterial 
disease ;  it  is  rarely  simultaneous,  but  sometimes  occurs  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  may  then  cause  bilateral  symptoms  very  closely  resembling 
those  produced  by  ventricular  hemorrhage.  The  initial  disturbance 
niay  or  may  not  have  passed  away  when  coma  leoort  or  suddenly 
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deepens,  and  qnioklj  becomes  intense  with  general  relaxatioii  orrigid* 
ity  of  mnscles.  The  patient  maj  die  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  hoonu 
When  the  yessel  occluded  is  less  important,  bilateral  symptoms  result 
resembling  those  produced  by  softening  of  the  pons.  In  rare  cases  of 
thrombosis  or  embolism  the  corresponding  areas  in  the  two  hemispherea 
have  been  affected,  cortical  centres  or  the  path  from  them  causing 
symmetrical  paralysis  of  partial  extent.  Thus  an  affection  of  the 
lower  part  of  each  motor  cortex  or  central  structures  has  caused  not 
only  total  loss  of  speech,  but  paralysis  of  the  lips,  tongpie,  and 
throat,  closely  resembling  that  produced  by  a  lesion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata — the  "pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,"  mentioned  at  p.  820. 

Oomplieationt. — In  some  forms  of  softening  the  symptoms  produced 
by  the  lesion  may  be  accompanied  by  others  thai  are  produced  by 
associated  morbid  processes,  besides  those  already  mentioned  as 
directly  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  arterial  obstruction,  rheu- 
matism,  gout,  Ac.  Thus  syphilitic  arterial  disease  is  sometimes 
associated  with  syphilitic  meningitis,  or  with  a  syphilitic  tumour. 
In  uloerative  endocarditis  the  circulation  of  septic  material  in  the 
blood  often  causes  general  fever,  with  rigors,  headache,  and  delirium, 
enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  spleen,  or  hsematuria  from  renal 
embolism.  Delirium  may  occur  without  softening,  in  consequence  of 
the  blood-state,  or  of  capillary  obstructions  in  the  brain  or  meninges ; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  it  often  accompanies  the 
symptoms  of  an  actual  softening.  In  all  cases  of  embolism  the  indica- 
tions of  a  similar  process-  elsewhere  are  frequent.  An  interesting 
complication  is  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  It 
usually  occurs  at  some  other  time  than  the  cerebral  embolism,  but  I 
have  recorded  one  case  in  which  the  two  accidents  were  simultaneous.* 

Obstbvctiov  ov  Pabticttlab  Abtxbies. — ^The  distribution  of  the 
sereral  arteries,  which  determines  the  seat  of  softening  and  the  sym- 
ptoms produced,  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  60). 
%  Internal  Carotid. — Ligature  of  the  common  carotid  may  cause  no 
symptoms,  or  transient  hemiplegia,  or  severe  hemiplegia,  ending  in 
death  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  In  the  former  case  the  com- 
munications of  the  circle  of  Willis  suffice  to  carry  on  the  circulation 
in  the  hemisphere.  After  a  time  the  communicating  arteries  are  found 
considerably  dilated.  Persistent  hemiplegia  is  usually  the  consequence 
of  these  vessels  being  unusually  small,  so  that  enough  blood  it  not 
oonyeyed  to  prevent  necrotic  softening,  which  may  be  found,  post 
mortem,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  hemisphere  except  in  the  region 
■applied  by  the  posterior  cerebral  When  the  communicating  arteries 
are  absent  this  result  necessarily  follows.  In  embolism  of  the  internal 
earotid,  the  symptoms  depend  on  the  place  at  which  the  plug  is  arrested. 
If  this  is  at  the  curve  in  the  cavernous  sinus  the  circulation  is  uauallr 

•  « IMacsl  Opbthslmoioopj/ CsM  47,  Bnd  sd.,  p.  881. 
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maintained  in  the  part  above  bj  the  oommnnicating  arteries,  so  that 
softening  does  not  resnlt,  while  the  connection  between  the  opb^ 
thabnio  and  the  facial  arteries  helps  to  maintain  the  circulatioD  in  the 
f  otmer.  If  the  plug  is  arrested  at  the  division  of  the  internal  carotid, 
the  resulting  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  obstruction  of  the  middle 
•cerebral  artery ;  the  anterior  communicating  conveying  a  supply  of 
blood  to  the  anterior  cerebral.  Thrombosis  in  the  internal  carotid 
•coDseqaent  on  atheroma  may  cause  the  same  effects  as  embolism, 
but  they  are  often  more  serious^  because  there  is  a  greater  tendency 
for  the  thrombus  to  spread,  from  the  extensive  disease  of  the  wall 
of  the  vessel.  Such  a  clot  may  spread  into  the  anterior  and  middle 
cerebrals,  and  along  the  former  it  may  pass  beyond  the  communicating 
artery,  producing  softening  of  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, only  the  occipital  lobe  and  the  lower  and  inner  portions  of  the 
temporal  lobe  escaping.  It  may  spread  also  into  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  producing  (as  I  have  seen)  a  necrosis  of  the  eyeball,  so  that 
the  sclerotic  after  death  was  rotten  and  discoloured.  The  symptoms 
of  this  extensive  thrombosis  are  necessarily  severe — hemiplegia  with 
deepening  coma  and  death  at  the  end  of  (usually)  four  or  five  days. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  due  to  the  thrombosis  of  the 
ophthalmic  arllery  are  not  known,  but  they  probably  resemble  that 
produced  by  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  perhaps  with  rapid' 
opacity  of  the  media.  It  is  very  important,  in  every  case  of  apoplexy, 
that  the  ejes  should  be  daily  examined,  because  the  obstruction  of 
the  Ophthalmic  artery  develops  gradually  during  coma,  and  subjective 
indicutions  of  the  accident  may  be  absent. 

The  anterior  cerebral  is  rarely  obstructed  except  by  plugging  of  the 
extremity  of  the  internal  carotid,  because,  on  account  of  its  direction 
at  i-ight  angles  to  the  carotid,  an  embolus  seldom  enters  it.  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  the  vessel  may  cause  a  small  spot  of  softening 
in  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  region 
supplied,  unless  the  anterior  communicating  artery  is  absent,  or  the 
thrombus  extends  beyond  its  junction.  Moreover,  a  collateral  circu- 
lation  from  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  may  aid  in  main- 
taining the  nutrition  of  the  cortex.  Hence  softening  in  the  cortical 
region  supplied  by  this  vessel  is  rare,  except  in  association  with 
obstruction  of  the  middle  cerebral.  Softening  of  the  olfactory  bulb 
and  adjacent  part  of  the  orbital  lobule  has,  however,  been  known  to 
result  from  an  embolism  of  the  first  braiich  of  the  artery.  Verj 
rarely  softening  is  limited  to  the  paracentral  region,  or  to  the  pre- 
cuneus. Except  the  loss  of  smell  that  results  from  disease  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  the  symptoms  of  softening  in  the  region  of  the  ante- 
lior  cerebral  are  not  distinctive.  Theoretically  a  monoplegia  affecting 
the  leg  only  should  result  from  softening  of  the  marginal  convolution 
and  the  paracentral  lobule,  but  I  do  not  know  of  an  observed  case. 

Middle  Cerebral, — Since  this  artery  supplies  the  motor  cortex  and 
the  motor  path  through  the  ganglia,  its  obstruction,  partial  or  com- 
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plete,  HBoall J  gives  rise  to  paraljsis.  One  or  more  of  its  four  oortical 
branches  (see  Fig.  47,  p.  68)  may  be  occladecU  or  all  may  be 
obstructed  by  a  plug  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  artery  at  the 
island  of  SeiL  Occlusion  of  t^e  branches  may  cause  softening  in  tho 
area  supplied  by  them,  shown  in  Fig.  48.  That  of  the  first  produces 
softening  of  the  third  frontal,  and,  if  on  the  left  side,  aphasia ;  of  the 
second  or  third,  softening  of  the  ascending  frontal  or  ascending 
parietal  convolution  and  hemiplegia,  partial  when  the  softening  is 
incopiplete;  and  of  the  fourth,  softening  about  the  posterior  limb  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  if  on  the  left  side,  sensory  aphasia,  defective 
perception  of  words,  with  corresponding  impairment  of  speech,  are 
produced.  When  all  the  cortical  branches  are  obstructed,  the 
softening  extends  over  all  the  area  supplied,  although  usually  in 
irarying  degree  in  different  parts,  in  consequence  of  partial  anasto- 
moses, and  the  upper  region  of  the  hemisphere  may  escape  (see  Fig. 
15,  p.  28).  The  usual  effdet  is  severe  hemiplegia,  with  impairment 
of  seusibility  for  a  time,  and  sometimes  even  affection  of  the  special 
senses,  and  ptosis  on  the  opposite  side.  Partial  obstruction  of  the 
deep  central  branches,  from  the  first  part  of  the  artery,  either  by 
embolism,  disease  of  the  wall  at  their  origin,  or  thrombosis,  causea 
softening  in  the  lenticular  nucleus,  caudate  nucleus,  and  anterior  part 
of  the  optic  thalamus,  very  variable  in  extent ;  when  considerable  the 
internal  capsule  always  suffers,  and  hemiplegia  results.  Complete 
obstruction  of  the  middle  cerebral  near  its  origin  always  causes 
softening  in  the  central  ganglia  and  hemiplegia,  with  or  without 
softening  of  the  cortex  supplied  by  it. 

Posterior  CerehraL — The  rarity  of  softening  from  obstruction  of  the 
posterior  cerebral,  due  to  the  freedom  of  its  anastomoses,  renders  our 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  produced  much  less  definite  than  in  the 
case  of  the  middle  cerebral.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sensory ; 
there  may  be  hemiansBsthesia  from  softening  of  the  tegmentum  of  the 
cms,  or  the  internal  capsule,  or  hemianopia  from  softening  of  the 
occipital  lobe.  Such  softening,  especially  of  the  cuneus,  is  the  most 
oommon  cause  of  cortical  hemianopia,  but  the  same  symptom  is  very 
ccnn.ou  m  obstruction  of  this  arteiy  when  the  cortex  is  intact,  from 
interruption  to  the  optic  path.  Complete  but  transient  loss  of  sight 
has  also  attended  embolism  of  one  posterior  cerebral:  it  is  probably 
inhibitory  in  origin.  The  symptoms  of  limited  softenings  of  the  inner 
and  lower  part  of  the  temporal  lobe  are  not  known. 

Basilar  Artery,— The  symptoms  present  considerable  variations 
according  to  the  seat  of  obstruction,  whether  in  the  middle,  lower,  or 
upper  portions,  or  whether  there  is  merely  occlusion  of  the  arteries  that 
oome  off  from  it,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  wall,  or  of  incom- 
plete  embolism.  In  the  obstruction  of  the  transverse  arteries,  the 
■of  tening  produced  may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral,  often  small  in  extent, 
near  the  middle  line  or  in  the  outer  part  of  the  pons,  according  as 
median  or  radicular  branches  are  obstructed  (see  p.  65).    Hemiplegia 
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iiBuallj  results,  wbich  may  be  "  alternate/*  of  limbs  and  cranial  uerye8» 
or  may  resemble  that  produced  bj  a  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  (see  p.  815).  In  some  cases  the 
occlusion  of  different  branches  takes  place  successive!  j,  and  the  patient 
maj  have  seyeral  suddeu  seizures,  with  irregular  paralysis  of  limbs 
and  cranial  nerves.  In  occlusion  of  the  vrhole  basilar,  the  limbs  of 
both  sides  are  usually  affected,  suddenly  or  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  limbs  on  one  side,  for  instance,  may  become  weak  and 
then  improve ;  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  other  side  becomes  weak, 
and  then  there  is  again  loss  of  power  in  the  first  side.  The  affection 
of  the  facial  or  fifth  nerves  may  present  the  same  variations,  and  often 
does  not  correspond  in  degree  to  that  of  the  limbs.  There  is  usually 
considerable  impairment  of  articulation  and  of  swallowing.  Loss  of 
the  conjugate  movement  of  the  eyes  to  one  side  is  occasionally 
observed,  with  or  without  palsy  of  the  facial  nerve  on  the  side  of  the 
affected  external  rectus  (see  p.  188).  This,  however,  less  frequently 
results  from  softening  than  from  tumour.  When  the  obstruction 
involves  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  embolism, 
there  are  ocular  symptoms  other  than  the  conjugate  deviation,  ptosis, 
contracted  or  dilated  pupils,  with  loss  of  reflex  action  to  light,  some- 
times transient.  There  is  occasionally  paralysis  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  one  third  nerve,  or  of  both,  sometimes  also  of  the  fourth. 
Less  common  is  hemianopia,  from  extension  of  clot  along  one 
posterior  cerebral  beyond  the  origin  of  the  posterior  communi* 
eating  artery.  Obstruction  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  basilar 
is  not  common,  except  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of  a  clot  from 
one  of  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  onset  of  obstruction  of  the 
basilar  is  usually  attended  with  a  distinct,  but  transient  apoplectio 
seizure ;  it  often  recurs,  and  gradually  deepens.  The  patient  may 
lie  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  incomplete  coma,  can  be  roused  to 
open  his  eyes,  but  does  not  speak.  Convulsions  occasionally  attend 
the  obset,  but  are  on  the  whole  not  frequent ;  they  may  be  general  or 
partial ;  one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  face  may  escape.  Bigidity  or 
clonic  spasm  in  the  legs  or  arms  is  much  less  common  than  in  hssmor- 
rhage  into  the  pons.  Undue  frequency  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  impaired  respiration  (laboured  or  sighing,  or  of  Cheyne- 
Stokes  rhythm,  or  with  irregular  variations)  are  very  common  before 
death,  and  may  occur  from  the  commencement  when  the  obstruction 
involves  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bajsilar,  from  which  the  arterioles 
arise  that  supply  the  pneumogastric  centre.  If  there  is  an  apoplec* 
tiform  onset  there  may  be  an  initial  fall  of  temperature,  much  greater 
than  is  observed  in  the  occlusion  of  other  vessels,  and  resembling  that 
met  with  in  cerebral  hssmorrhage.  In  one  case  the  rectal  temperature 
fell  to  95^.*  Towards  the  end  there  is  often  the  rise  of  temperature 
■o  common  in  hssmorrhage  into  the  pons.  In  one  recorded  case  the 
liie  reached  109°  before  death  and  109  5°  after  death.  The  duration 
«  BMtkn,  Clin.  Soo.,  March  13th,  1885. 
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of  life  is  UBoallj  from  tliree  to  seven  daja ;  ooeaflionally  deftth  ooonrs 
within  twentj-four  hours — iu  five  and  a  half  hours  in  the  ease  wbd^ 
tioned  above,  in  which  the  temperature  fell  to  95^  Barely  life  is  pro* 
longed  for  a  fortnight.  Becoverj  probably  occurs  in  some  oases  oC 
syphilitic  disease  with  incomplete  obstruction,  but  not  in  atheromatous 
thrombosis,  and  perhaps  not  in  embolism. 

Vertebral  Artery. — The  frequent  anomalies  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  arteries  of  the  medulla  render  the  symptoms  of  thrombosis  of  the 
vertebral  artery  very  variable*  It  usually  supplies  the  ''bulhar** 
nuclei,  hypoglossal,  accessory,  glosso-pharyngesl,  in  part  directly,  and 
in  part  by  the  anterior  spinal ;  and,  through  the  latter,  it  supplies  the 
anterior  pyramids  and  also  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla.  The  ' 
typical  effect  of  its  occlusion  is  one-sided  bulbar  paralysis — ^lips, 
tongue,  palate,  and  larynx — ^with  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  the  same 
side.*  The  hemiplegia,  usually  transient,  is  often  accompanied  bj 
tingling,  and  sometimes  by  ansdsthesia.  It  is  transient  because  the 
anterior  spinal  receives  blood  from  the  other  vertebral  arterj,  and  the 
supply  to  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  is  renewed.  The  paralysis  of 
the  bulbar  nerves,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  supplied  in  part  from  the 
anterior  spinal,  is  usually  imperfect,  but  the  impairment  of  swallow- 
ing and  of  articulation  is  always  great.  The  median  arterioles  may  ^ 
come  altogether  from  one  anterior  spinal  (when  thera  are  two)* 
and  if  this  is  occluded,  the  bulbar  paralysis  is  bilateral,  and  may 
resemble  perfectly  that  from  chronic  degenerative  disease.  If ,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  clot  extends  up  into  the  commencement  of  the 
basilar,  the  arrest  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  respiratory  eentre  causes 
rapid  death.  There  may  be  softening  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  occurrence  and  extent  of  which  is  influenced  by  the 
extent  of  the  arterial  anastomoses. 

Cerebellar  Arteries. ^These  vessels  are  rarely  the  seat  of  isolated 
obstruction,  and  although  softening  may  result  from  occlusion  of  the 
arteries  from  which  the  cerebellar  vessels  spring,  the  softening  is 
always  less  extensive  than  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  affected 
vessel,  on  account  of  the  free  connections,t  and  any  symptoms  that 
are  produced  are  lost  in  the  more  serious  disturbance  that  results 
from  the  damage  to  the  pons  and  medulla.  Softening  is  most  common 
in  the  region  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebellar,  the  obstruction  o£ 
which  is  usually  secondary  to  occlusion  of  the  vertebral.  Inco- 
ordination of  movement  has  been  observed  in  one  or  two  cases  of  this 
kind.  Occasionally  an  isolated  area  of  softening  is  found  in  the 
middle  of  one  hemisphere,  without  any  symptoms  that  could  be 
ascribed  to  it. 

*  The  limbs  were  affected  on  the  eame  aide  as  the  thromhoeif  in  most  veoordsd 

t  The  whole  cerebellam  can  be  injected  from  any  one  of  its  arteries,  even  if  the 
basilar  U  tied  (Duret). 
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DuxaxoBiB. — ^The  diagnosis  of  obsiruotiTe  softeiiing  resis  en  the 
sjmptoms  of  a  sadden  cerebral  lesion,  oocurring  in  the  conditions  that 
are  known  to  be  caases  of  vascular  occlusion.  The  characters  of  the 
attack  have  less  diagnostic  significance  than  the  causal  indications, 
nie  chief  difficulty  is  the  distiuction  of  atberomatons  obstmetion  from 
haamorrbaga  Under  forty,  hssmorrhage  would  only  be  suspected  if 
the  apoplectic  attack  were  one  of  considerable  severity,  and  the  coma 
prolonged ;  a  cause  of  aneurism,  heart  disease,  syphilis,  or  injury  can 
then  usually  be  traced.  In  most  cases  during  the  first  half  of  life 
the  apoplectiform  symptoms  are  moderate,  slight,  or  absent,  and  one 
of  the  two  common  causes  of  vascular  obstruction  can  be  traced— 
heart  disease  or  syphilis.  Usually  one  is  present  and  the  other  absents 
and  the  diagnosis  can  then  be  made  with  confidence.  If  both  are 
present,  a.  <^.  if  the  patient  is  suffering  from  heart  disease  and  has 
had  syphilis,  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult,  and  rests,  first»  on 
the  evidence  of  activity  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  and ' 
secondly,  on  the  presence  of  any  other  symptoms  that  may  be  doe  to 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain.  If  there  is  considerable  valvular 
mischief,  if  there  has  been  recent  endocarditis,  and  especially  if 
evidence  of  embolism  elsewhere  can  be  discovered  (as  an  enlarged  and 
tender  spleen,  or  sudden  hsBmaturia,  or  embolism  of  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina),  the  probability  of*  cerebral  embolism  is  very 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  persistent  headache  for  some  days  or 
weeks  before  the  onset,  transient  attacks  of  tingling,  numbness,  or 
weakness  in  the  limbs  afterwards  paralysed,  or  a  dull  somnolent  state 
before  tlie  attack,  suggest  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries.  Evidence 
of  recent  activity  of  the  syphilis  adds  weight  to  the  other  symptoms, 
but  is  not  often  forthcomiug,  since  the  period  at  which  arterial  disease 
occurs  is  later  than  that  at  which  the  obtinisive manifestations  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis  are  common.  Apparent  quiescence  of  the  consti* 
tutional  disease  is  thus  no  contra-indi cation,  nor  is  past  ant  1  syphilitic 
treatment,  however  thorough.  This  is  a  frequent  source  of  error. 
Hence,  before  the  degenerative  period  of  life,  in  the  absence  of  other 
causes,  syphilitic  disease  is  probable,  unless  the  ordinary  mode  of 
infection  can  be  absolutely  excluded.  As  an  instance  of  the  difficulty 
the  diagnosis  sometimes  presents,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  man 
who  bad  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  at  forty-five.  He  had  a  loud  aortic 
regurgitant  murmur,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  hemiplegia  was 
due  to  embolism,  with  which  the  onset  was  consistent.  But  he  had 
had  severe«  headache  for  some  weeks  before  the  attack.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  node  appeared  on  his  skull,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
in  youth  he  had  had  syphilis.  This  fact  gave  significance  to  the  head- 
ache, and  made  it  far  more  probable  that  the  vascular  obstruction 
was  due  to  syphilitic  disease  than  to  embolism. 

A  year  or  more  after  the  onset,  the  absence  of  heart  disease  does 
not  exclude  embolism,  or  even  render  it  less  improbable,  if  the  hemi- 
plegia occurred  during  or  soon  after  an  illness  known  to  cause  endo" 
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carditisy  especiallj  rbeumatism  or  chorea ;  but  without  such  diseaaev 
or  soon  after  the  onset,  embolism  is  unlikely  if  no  source  can  be  found. 
A  girl  had  an  attack  of  chorea,  attended  by  endocarditis  and  mitral 
regurgitation.  While  still  ill  with  the  chorea  she  bad  an  attack  of 
hemiplegia,  no  doubt  due  to  embolism.  Some  years  later,  the  hemi- 
plegia persisting,  her  heart  presented  no  abnormal  sign  in  sound  or 
impulse.* 

During  the  degeneratiye  period  of  life,  after  f orty-fire,  the  diagnosis 
of  softening  presents  much  greater  difficulties.  The  help  afforded  by 
causal  indications  is  more  limited.  The  conditions  associated  with 
b»morrhage  and  softening  are  to  a  large  extent  the  same.  Atheroma, 
the  chief  cause  of  softening,  is  met  with  in  four  fifths  of  the  cases  of 
hsBmorrhage.  The  state  of  the  heart  is  of  more  significance  than 
that  of  the  vessels.  A  strongly  acting,  hypertrophied  heart  suggests 
hsnnorrhage ;  a  feeble,  irregular  heart,  softening ;  the  former  tends 
to  burst  a  weak  vessel,  the  latter  to  permit  clotting  in  one  that  is 
diseased.  The  causes  which  predispose  to  thrombosis  by  influencing 
the  blood  and  circulation  are  also  of  diagnostic  importance.  Thus 
gout,  cancer,  phthisis,  prostration,  or  mental  depression  are  all  in 
favour  of  this  lesion.  Other  diagnostic  indications  are  drawn  from 
the  characters  of  the  onset,  but  these  have  been  already  described  in 
the  chapter  on  hemorrhage.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dia* 
gnosis  is  always  a  matter  of  probability,  sometimes  high  and  some* 
times  low,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  indications  are  so  equally 
balanced  that  a  probable  diagnosis  cannot  be  made. 

Still  more  complicated,  however,  are  the  cases  in  which  more  than  one 
cause  of  a  vascular  lesion  of  the  brain  can  be  traced,  but  the  additional 
complexity  relates  to  the  cause  of  softening  rather  than  to  the  dis« 
tinction  from  haemorrhage.  The  latter  is  indeed  facilitated,  since 
the  presence  of  more  than  one  condition  capable  of  causing  softening 
increases  the  probability,  cssteris  parihuSf  that  the  lesion  is  not  hsBmor^ 
rhage.  But  the  question  which  of  several  causes  of  vascular  obstruc- 
tion has  been  effective  in  a  given  case  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  apparent  activity  of  the  several  causal 
influences,  and  by  the  symptoms  at  the  onset  as  already  described* 
Atheroma  and  syphilitic  disease  may  both  be  probable,  and  they  have 
more  symptoms  in  common  than  either  has  with  embolism,  since  in 
each  there  may  be  interference  with  the  circulation,  and  often  there- 
fore slight  symptoms  before  the  onset.  Moreover,  the  co-existence 
of  heart  disease  with  the  causes  of  thrombosis  introduoes  another 
element  oE  uncertainty,  since  the  same  condition  of  the  circulation 
favours  the  formation  of  clot  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  on  the 
Talves  of  the  heart.  This  is  true  both  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
arteries  and  of  atheroma,  and  illustrates  the  law  that  in  all  cases  of 
merely  probable  diagnosis,  the  rules  that  lead  to  a  correct  opinion  in 

*  Yet  eevoral  yean  later  the  presented  signs  of  initial  consirictioo,  a 
ylUUssnt  fact,  although  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  present  »ubjecc. 
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most  cases,  and  must  therefore  be  followed,  now  and  then  taSl  us.  A 
woman,  aged  sixty,  was  brought  unconscious  to  the  hospital  with 
sjmptoma  that  pointed  to  obstruction  in  the  basilar  artery.  Her 
vessels  were  highly  degenerated,  and  she  had  a  loud  murmur  of  mitral 
constriction.  Of  the  two  lesions  that  seemed  possible,  atheromatous 
thrombosis  and  embolism,  the  rarity  of  the  latter  in  the  basilar  artery 
made  the  former  rather  more  likely.  She  died,  and  thrombosis  of  the 
basilar  was  found  as  anticipated,  but  it  was  due,  not  to  atheroma, 
but  to  intense  and  characteristic  syphilitic  disease  of  the  vessel,  which 
there  was  nothing  during  life  to  suggest.  Another  example  of  a  like 
difficulty  has  just  been  mentioned. 

Pboonobib. — ^The  prospect  of  recovery  from  the  initial  symptoms 
depends  on  their  severity  and  duration,  on  the  previous  occurrence  of 
similar  attacks,  on  the  artery  affected,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
Intensity  of  apoplexy  is  a  graver  indication  than  its  duration.  In  this 
respect  softening  differs  from  hnmorrhage.  It  Ib  not  uncommon  for 
a  patient  to  recover  after  what  may  be  called  "  comatose  stupor''  has 
lasted  for  five  or  six  days  ;  but  deep  coma,  with  impairment  of  respira- 
tion, is  as  rarely  recovered  from  in  softening  as  in  hsQmorrLage.  The 
stage  of  inflammatory  reaction  is  attended  with  considerable  danger 
in  severe  cases,  and  the  occurrence  of  rapid  sloughing  or  of  convulsions 
is  usually  of  fatal  augury. 

It  is  rare  for  a  patient  to  die  in  a  first  attack  of  cerebral  softening 
unless  a  very  large  vessel  is  occluded.  But  if  the  brain  has  been 
damaged  by  a  preceding  attack,  recovery  occurs  less  readily,  and  the 
immediate  danger  to  life  increases  with  the  number  of  preceding 
attacks,  especially  in  the  old,  or  when  there  is  extensive  syphilitic 
disease,  or  wide-spread  atheroma. 

Thrombosis  of  the  internal  carotid  or  of  the  basilar  entails  imminent 
danger  to  life ;  indeed,  the  latter,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  is 
rarely  survived.  Next  in  gravity  is  obstruction  of  the  vertebral,  and 
next  that  of  the  middle  cerebral.  Obstruction  of  the  trunk  of  both 
middle  cerebrals  is  almost  always  fatal.  Subject  to  these  indications, 
the  danger  to  life  is  fAr  less  in  embolism  and  in  syphilitic  disease  than 
in  senile  softening.  In  most  fatal  cases  of  cerebral  embolism  death 
has  been  due  rather  to  the  state  of  the  heart  or  to  some  general  disease, 
as  rheumatism.  Syphilitic  disease  rarely  causes  death  unless  the 
basilar  artery  or  many  vessels  are  affected,  or  the  nature  of  the 
malady  is  not  recognised  and  met  by  appropriate  treatment. 

The  prognosis  as  to  recovery  from  the  persisting  symptoms  depends 
on  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  reasons  for  regarding  the  symptoms 
as  *'  direct "  or  "  indirect''  in  nature.  These  indications  are  the  same 
as  in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  are  described  in  the  aoooont  of  this 
(p.  896),  and  also  in  the  description  of  the  individual  symptoms.  The 
prospect  of  recovery  depends  also  to  some  extent  on  age.  Eecovery  of 
slightly  damaged  parts,  and  compensation  by  other  parts,  take  place 
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more  readily  in  the  young  than  in  the  old.  But  the  prognom  as 
regards  recovery  is  but  little  iofluenoed  by  the  nature  of  the  diseasew 
It  is  no  better  in  syphilitic  disease  than  in  embolism.  We  may,  by 
treatment,  remove  the  disease  of  the  wall  of  the  occluded  yeasdt  we 
may  prevent  an  increase  in  the  symptoms,  but  we  cannot  remove  the 
clot  that  has  finally  closed  it,  and  has  extended  on  into  the  distal 
branches  of  the  vessel.  We  cannot,  therefore,  restore  the  circulation 
through  the  vessel.  Neither  can  we  influence,  by  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment, the  process  of  softening,  which,  in  syphilitic  disease,  juat 
as  in  embolism,  ib  a  process  of  simple  necrosis.  Therefore  the 
syphilitic  origin  of  the  disease  does  not  influence  the  prognosis  of 
developed  palsy.  Most  cases  improve,  and  many  recover,  but  they 
improve  and  recover  in  the  same  way  as  in  every  other  form  of  acute 
eerebral  lesion — ^because  the  symptoms  are  of  indirect  and  not  of 
direct  origin,  and  sometimes  bemuse  a  collateral  circulation  is 
possible.  If  the  softening  involves  the  motor  path  or  centres,  and  no 
compensation  is  possible,  enduring  paralysis  is  the  result.  It  is 
neoessary  to  insist  strongly  upon  this  fact.  Because  a  palsy  is  due 
to  syphiUs,  it  is  often  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  will  be 
removed  by  antisyphilitic  treatment.  The  assumption  iB  correct  as 
regards  many  pressure-effects  of  syphilitic  growths,  and  many  syphilitic 
inflammations,  but  it  is  not  true  of  neorotio  softening  from  vascular 
disease.  I  have  seen  many  patients  who  had  been  assured  that, 
because  their  hemiplegia  was  of  syphilitic  origin,  they  would  certainly 
be  cured ;  and  when,  after  a  year  or  two,  the  paralysis  remained,  they 
were  naturally  indignant  at  the  erroneous  opinion  they  had  received. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  convulsions  at  an  interval  after  the 
onset  are  prone  to  recur,  and  the  tendency  to  the  return  is  greater 
the  longer  the  interval.  They  may  continue  eyen  when  the  para- 
lysis has  passed  away,  and  may  constitute  a  disease  resembling 
epilepsy  in  its  course.  Such  recurring  convulsions  are  far  more 
frequent  after  softening  than  after  hssmorrbage,  partly  because  the 
cortex  is  more  often  involved. 

The  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  paralysis  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  In  embolism  it  is  not  great.  Although  a 
second  attack  is  possible,  and  instances  are  occasionally  met  with,  it 
is  a  rare  accident,  and  in  any  given  case  a  recurrence  is  unlikely. 
In  syphilitic  disease  the  probability  of  a  recurrence  depends  on  proper 
and  repeated  treatment  (see  "  Syphilitic  Tumour*'),  and  also  on  the 
previous  duration  of  the  disease.  The  arterial  walls  may  be  so  pro- 
foundly altered,  that  treatment  can  only  induce  a  cicatricial  state  so 
abnormal  that  coagulation  is  favoured.  But  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
now  usually  recognised  and  treated  early,  and  hence  a  recurrence  of 
softening  is  extremely  rare.  In  atheromatous  softening,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  very  great.  Many  arteries  are 
always  afiEected ;  the  disease  of  their  walls  is,  for  the  most  part, 
beyond  control,  and  sooner  or  later  other  vessels  become  obstniotad* 
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BeenneiiMis  morelikelj  to  be  speedj — 0.  g.  within  two  or  three  je 
if  the  first  attack  occurred  independently  of  influences  fayouriog 
thrombosis*  than  if  it  was  **  excited."  If,  for  instance,  the  attack 
came  on  after  depressing  grief,  during  a  condition  of  general  illness,  or 
in  cooiequenoe  of  prostrating  fatigue,  and  these  influences  are  ayoided, 
a  Teonrrence  is  more  likely  to  be  long  deferred.  This  is  also  true  of 
states  of  the  blood  which  are  under  controL  On  the  other  hand,  a 
speedj  recurrence  is  more  probable  if  there  are  conditions  fayoaring 
thrombosb  that  cannot  be  removed,  especiallj  cardiac  weakness  and 
dilatation.  Exceptions  to  these  rules  naturally  occur,  because  we 
cannot  tell  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  yascular  disease,  and  this 
may  sometimes  inyalidate  conclusions  that  are  reached  by  a  process 
which  usually  leads  to  a  correct  opinion* 

TsBATMiiffT.— The  treatment  of  the  initial  apoplexy  is  in  part  the 
same  as  in  cerebral  hsBmorrhage;  in  part  it  is  different.  The  same 
precautions  are  necessary  as  to  the  avoidance  of  moyement,  and  of 
any  hindrance  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  Sinapisms  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  seem  to  hasten  the  recovery  of  consciousness, 
and,  by  causing  reflex  contraction  of  the  arteries,  they  probably 
quicken  the  cerebral  circulation  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  stasis. 
But  whereas  in  hsBmorrhage  the  object  of  treatment  is  to  lower  the 
blood-pressure  and  promote  coagulation,  in  softening  the  aim  is  to 
lessen  the  tendency  to  clotting,  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  at 
least  up  to  normal  conditions.  The  action  of  the  heart  should  be 
kept  uniform  and  strengthened  if  necessary  by  small  doses  of  digitalis 
or  strophanthus.  By  doing  this  we  may  lessen  the  tendency  to  the 
spread  of  the  thrombus  (whether  this  is  primary  or  secondary). 
The  patient  should  lie  with  the  head  and  shoulders  slightly  raised. 
The  bowels  should  be  opened,  but  more  gently  than  in  haBmorrhage, 
because  yiolent  purgation,  weakening  the  heart,  may  increase  the 
tendency  to  an  extension  of  the  clot.  If  the  patient  is  gouty  and  the 
heart  regular,  a  somewhat  stronger  aperient  may  be  giyen,  which 
should  contain  some  mercury.  Under  the  same  circumstances  a 
diuretic  is  useful— ^half-drachm  doses  of  nitrous  ether  by  the  mouth 
or  by  the  rectum.  Yenesection  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  any  case 
that  may  possibly  be  of  this  nature.  Whether  stimulants  are  giyen 
or  not  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  heart.  If  indicated, 
ether,  ammonia;  or  alcohol  may  be  giyen,  the  latter  more  freely  than 
in  hssmorrhage.  If  there  is  doubt  whether  alcohol  should  be  given  or 
not  in  hflsmorrhage,  it  is  better  to  withhold  it ;  in  softening  it  is  better 
to  giye  it. 

After  the  patient  has  regained  consciousness,  mental  and  physical 
tranquillity  is  of  the  flrst  importance.  All  excitement  and  moyement 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  since  whateyer  disturbs  the  heart's 
action  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  reactionary  failure  that  will  fayour 
ttLtension  of  the  thrombus.    Food  should  be  light,  easily  digested. 
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and  nutritions.  Aloobol  is  better  ayoided  after  the  first  two  or  three 
days  (unless  the  state  of  the  pulse  demands  it),  on  account  of  the  risk 
of  increasing  the  inteinsitj  of  the  inflammatory  reaction.  During  this 
stage  the  management  of  the  case  requires  great  care,  and  should 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  a  local  iDflammation  else- 
where. The  diuretic  given  at  the  onset  may  be  contdnued.  The 
bowels  must  be  kept  carefully  open.  The  patient's  head  may  be  raised 
a  little  higher,  but  the  shoulders  should  always  be  raised  as  well  as  the 
head.  If  there  is  headache  and  fever,  ice  may  be  applied  to  the 
headt  and  moderate  doses  (10  or  12  gr;)  of  antipyrin  may  be  given. 
Leeching  has  been  advocated,  bat  it  is  safer  to  abstain  from  any  form 
of  depletion,  unless  the  patient  is  manifestly  plethoric  If  convulsions 
occur  during  this  stage,  tbey  are  often  arrested  by  the  measures  recom- 
mended for  the  headache,  and  moderate  doses  of  bromide  may  be 
given.  The  same  treatment  is  suitable  for  delirium.  Extreme  clean- 
liness is  essential ;  it  is  at  this  stage  that  bedsores  are  most  apt  to 
form.  The  limbs  and  back  should  be  daily  examined,  and  on  the  least 
indication  of  trophic  disturbance  the  patient  should  be  placed  on 
a  water-bed,  or  the  pressure  be  kept  from  any  reddened  spot  by 
pillows  or  cotton  wool.  The  latter,  charged  with  some  disinfecting 
agent,  is  especially  useful  when  there  is  any  escape  of  urine.  After 
the  inflammatory  stage  is  over,  tonics  are  usually  needed,  especially 
iron  and  nux  vomica  or  strychnine ;  but  the  measures  likely  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  farther  thrombosis  must  be  continued,  and  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  heart,  urine,  ^,  should  be  frequently  observed. 

The  variations  in  this  treatment  which  the  special  form  of  obstruc- 
tion renders  necessary  are  not  great.  In  embolism  the  general  princi- 
ples of  treatment  are  also  in  the  main  the  same  as  in  thrombosis, 
because  the  latter  process  is  always  associated  with  embolism,  dot 
forming  not  only  on  the  distal  side  but  also  on  the  proximal  side  of 
the  obstruction  up  to  the  origin  of  the  first  large  branch,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  avoid  whatever  may  facilitate  the  extension  downwards  of 
this  secondaiy  clot.  Moreover,  it  is  important  in  embolism  as  in 
thrombosis  to  strengthen  and  steady  the  action  of  the  heart,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  risk  of  further  embolism.  This  is  more  likely  to  occur  if 
the  heart  acts  irregularly,  because  vegetations  tend  to  increase  daring 
the  feeble  action,  and  to  be  detached  when  it  becomes  excited.  Bat,  in 
syphilitic  disease,  although  treatment  is  powerless  to  undo  mischief 
that  has  aiieady  occurred,  it  may  prevent  its  increase  or  fresh  lesions. 
Many  arteries  are  usually  affected ;  the  same  artery  may  be  diseased  at 
separate  places,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remove  this 
disease.  Iodide  of  potassium  should  therefore  be  given  in  doses 
of  seven  or  ten  grains  eveiy  six  or  eight  hours,  or  fifteen- grain  doses 
may  be  injected  into  the  rectum.  It  may  be  well  also  to  rob 
in  some  mercury,  especially  if  the  symptoms  indicate  extensive 
disease.  The  impoiiance  of  prompt  treatment  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged,  because  the  closure  of  another  artery  may  be  prevented. 
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mr  very  early  symptoms,  due  to  commencing  thrombosis,  may  certainly 
be  arrested.  But  it  is  not  well  to  give  iodide  in  larger  doses,*  or  to 
employ  it  in  other  forms  of  thrombosis,  because  it  has  a  distinct  ten- 
dency to  promote  coagulation^  as  its  yalue  in  aneurisms  testifies. 

When  treatment  fails  to  avert  further  thrombosis,  it  is  because  the 
arterial  walls  are  so  profoundly  changed  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  regain  a  normal  state.  Nor  is  it  well  to  continue  the  treat* 
ment  for  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  that  time  it  will  have 
achieved  its  objects :  persistent  symptoms  are  due  to  the  disease  of  the 
nerre-elemeiits,  and  may  or  may  not  slowly  pass  away.  But  the 
treatment  should  be  renewed  for  three  weeks  every  six  months,  for 
at  least  three  or  four  years,  to  arrest  the  development  of  commencing 
disease,  probably  by  preventing  insusceptible  germs  from  becoming 
susceptible  and  injurious  organisms. f 

The  physical  rest  that  is  needed  must  vary  with  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  and  may  be  two  weeks  in  slight  cases,  and  four  or  six  weeks 
in  those  that  are  more  severe.  When  the  stage  of  inflammatory 
disturbance  is  over,  and  the  process  of  repair  of  the  less  damaged 
structures  has  commenced,  nervine  tonics  may  be  given,  such  as 
quinine,  strychnia,  hypophosphite  of  soda,  and  other  tonics  that  may 
be  indicated,  such  as  iron.  For  the  reasons  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  that  nervine  tonics  do 
good,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  have  some  influence  in  the  right 
direction. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  residual  symptoms  that  depend  on  the 
destruction  of  tissue,  little,  unfortunately,  can  be  done.  It  is  oon- 
Tenient  here  to  describe  the  general  treatment  of  hemiplegia,  since 
the  measures  suitable  to  that  which  is  produced  by  softening  are  the 
same  as  in  other  lesions.  Many  of  these  effects  lessen  after  a  time» 
with  and  without  treatment,  in  consequence  of  the  compensation 
effected  by  other  parts  of  the  brain.  In  hemiplegia,  for  instance, 
improvement  always  occurs  in  the  leg,  even  when  the  motor  path  to 
the  affected  side  is  completely  interrupted,  in  consequence  of  the  other 
hemisphere  gaining  that  power  over  the  limb  for  which  anatomical 
arrangements  always  exist.  The  indirect  symptoms  pass  away 
spontaneously. 

In  the  early  stage  of  hemiplegia,  gentle  rubbing  of  the  limbs  is  aU 
the  local  treatment  admissible.  It  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
rigidity,  and  may  be  continued  and  made  more  vigorons  when  the 
eurly  rigidity  has  passed  away  and  the  late  rigidity  has  set  in. 
Upward  nibbing  of  the  muscles  has  most  influence  in  lessening  the 
S|)asm.  The  influence  of  electricity  on  the  paralysis  is  very  small,  as 
may,   indeed,  be  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the   palsy.     Late 

*  UnleM  unwiw  persistence  has  habituated  the  patient  to  it»  so  that  tt  no 
sbecks  the  syphilitio  lesions  when  given  in  ordinary  doees^  to  wUeh  the 
if  «ks  disease  MM  to  get  aooutomed.    (8m  nast  note.) 

t  8estbsiraitaff^]setniB«B«4|pkms  wmi  |ksH<— —  ■  ' 
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rigidity  in  the  flexors  is  lessened,  for  the  mom&xiU  bj  iutiiiatjti  »f 
the  extensors,  and  repeated  applications  sometimes  seem  slightly  ta 
diminish  the  contraction.  If  there  is  soioe  power  of  Tolnntary  moye» 
ment,  the  stimulation  of  the  muscles  bj  any  form  of  electricity  is 
followed  by  a  slight  temporary  iuiproyecient  in  power,  but  the  im« 
provement  is  not  permanent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  lasting 
benefit  results  from  a  course  of  such  treatment.  In  any  case  it  is  not 
desirable  to  apply  electricity  to  the  limbs  during  the  first  six  weeks 
after  the  onset.  The  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  limbs 
has  an  influence  on  the  brain,  as  the  arrest  of  a  commencing  epileptic 
fit  by  such  means  clearly  shows,  and  the  early  application  of  elec- 
tricity has  been  followed  immediately  by  a  fresh  attack  of  paralysis. 
Any  influence  on  the  cerebral  disease,  of  the  Toltaic  current  applied  to 
the  heart,  is  not  within  the  range  of  therapeutic  possibility.  The  ten- 
dency to  improvement  by  cerebral  compensation,  and  by  the  sponta- 
neous disappearance  of  indirect  symptoms,  is  very  marked,  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  treatment  that  is  employed, 
especially  of  methods  that  extend  over  a  long  period,  and  thus  have 
time  on  their  side ;  moreover  it  renders  these  cases  a  tempting  field 
for  the  assumptions  of  the  ^lum-therapeutist.  It  is  most  important, 
when  there  is  evidence  of  destruction  of  the  motor  path,  that  the 
friends  of  the  patient,  if  not  the  patient  himself,  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  search  after  a  '*  cure,"  on  the  one  hand^ 
•ad,  on  the  other,  of  the  slow  improvement  that  time  will  bring. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  just  mentioned  which  tend  to  lessen 
late  contractures,  mechanical  means  are  sometimes  necessary  for  cases 
in  which  it  becomes  extreme  in  degree.  Thjs  hand  may  be  placed  on 
a  splint  for  a  few  liours  each  day ;  the  spasm  may  be  readily  over- 
come, so  as  to  apply  the  splint,  by  gentle  continued  extension,  aided 
in  severe  cases  by  the  immersion  of  the  limb  in  warm  water.  A  small 
cylinder  may  be  placed  in  the  hand  within  the  flexed  fingers,  or  an 
india-rubber  ball  to  which  a  tube  is  attached  may  be  introduced,  and 
inflated  after  it  is  in  the  hand.  When  the  paralysis  of  the  leg  is  con- 
siderable, there  is  often  shortening  of  the  calf  muscles,  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  foot,  which  brings  it  into  the  position  of  extension  as  the 
patient  lies.  This  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  because  it  may  prevent 
the  patient  standing  and  walking  when  he  acquires  sufBcient  muscular 
power.  It  can  be  more/  readily  prevented  than  cured.  The  foot 
should  be  carefully  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  leg  during  the  early 
stage,  by  a  footboard,  or  by  a  sand-bag,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
beneath  the  sole.  At  a  later  period  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
foot  up  by  attaching  a  cord,  with  a  spring  inserted  in  it,  from  the 
front  of  the  boot  to  the  knee,  or  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  splint.  The 
active  character  of  the  contracture  renders  tenotomy  undesirable. 

The  post-hemiplegic  athetoid  spasm  is  very  difficult  to  influence  by 
treatment.  Electricity  fails,  as  a  rule,  to  lessen  it.  I  have,  indeed* 
mfit  with  one  case  in  which  the  spasm  presented  a  veiy  marked  and 
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permanent  diminution  dnring  a  eonne  of  treatment  with  tbe  Toltaie 
currentt  but  no  such  effect  was  produced  in  a  number  of  similar 
cases  in  which  I  employed  the  same  treatment,  aud  I  am  therefore 
disposed  to  regard  tbe  improYement  as  a  coincidence  rather  than  as  a 
consequence.  The  inco-ordination  is  somewhat  lessened  hj  the  per- 
bevering  practice  of  hand  gymnastics — rhythmical  movements  of  the 
fingers  and  thumb.  A  set  of  "dumb  prano''  kejs  is  convenient  for 
this  purpose.  These  are  made  for  exercising  the  fingers  of  pianists, 
and  are  so  constructed  that  the  resistance  of  the  kejs  can  be  varied 
bj  a  spring.  A  tjpe-writer  is  useful  for  slighter  cases,  and  trains 
the  brain  as  well  as  the  band.  Systematic  rubbing  has  also  a  trifling 
influence  on  this  as  on  other  forms  of  iuco-ordinate  spasm. 

Softening  of  the  brain  is  the  most  common  cause  of  aphasia,  and 
the  question  often  arises  whether  any  special  treatment  should  be 
adopted  for  the  loss  of  speech.  So  far  as  concerns  general  therapeutic 
measures,  the  treatment  for  the  condition  of  the  brain  already  men* 
tioned  is  all  that  can  be  done;  the  only  special  treatment  for  Hie  loss 
of  speech  is  educational.  The  question  only  arises  in  a  severe  case  of 
speech  defect;  slight  defects  pass  away  without  more  training  than 
ordinary  life  supplies.  But  if  there  is  destruction  of  the  speech  region, 
motor  and  sensory,  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  speech  is  recovered  by 
a  process  of  training  of  the  right  hemisphere  so  as  to  bring  the  right- 
sided  speech- processes  into  a  relation  to  the  will  similar  to  that  of  the 
processes  in  the  left  hemisphere.  The  readiness  with  which  this  can 
be  effected  varies  in  different  individuals.  In  some  it  occurs  speedily, 
in  others  it  never  occurs,  and  all  treatment  fails  to  evoke  any 
power  of  voluntary  speech.  In  the  former,  systematic  training  hastens 
the  compensation.  Possibly  it  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  left  hand 
for  working  and  other  objects.  The  precise  method  to  be  adopted 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  defect,  consisting  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  speech-process  that  is  deficient.  If  there  is  word-deafness, 
simple  directions  must  be  uttered  to  the  patient,  and  gradually  yaried 
and  made  more  complex ;  if  the  patient  has  a  difficulty  in  reviving^ 
word- images,  he  must  be  exercised  in  naming  objects ;  if  there  is  motor 
aphasia  without  word-deafness,  he  should  try  to  repeat  words  after 
another  person.  So  with  inability  to  read  and  to  write.  In  motor 
aphasia,  attempts  to  write  are  useless  until  the  patient  has  made  some^ 
progress  with  articulate  expression.  In  every  case  the  exercises  must 
begin  with  the  simplest  word-processes  of  each  kind,  and  these  should 
be  mastered  before  more  difficult  processes  are  attempted.  The 
practice  should  not  be  continued  long  enough  to  fatigue  the  brain, 
but  should  be  repeated  several  times  a  day.  Patience  and  persever- 
)  are  needed*  bat  will  meet  with  their  reward. 
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Thbombobzb  a  ths  Gbbbbbax  Sikusbb  avd  Yxnra. 

Ooagnlaiion  of  blood  may  occnr  in  the  cerebral  siuuses  and  reinM, 
and  may  cause  mechanical  congestion,  oedema,  capillary  hsemorrhagefly 
and  sometimes  softening,  in  the  parts  from  which  the  blood  should  be 
conveyed  bj  the  occluded  vessel.  The  occurrence  is  usually  of  very 
serious  significance,  on  account  not  only  of  its  efEects,  but  also  of  the 
gravity  of  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  order  to 
understand  the  pathology  of  the  condition,  it  i^  necessary  to  bear  ia 
mind  the  chief  facts  regarding  the  venous  circulation  of  the  brain« 
already  described  at  p.  60. 

Causes. — Sinus- thrombosis  may  occur  (1)  from  the  state  of  the 
blood  and  circulation  generally ;  (2)  in  consequence  of  disease  adja- 
cent to  the  sinuses.  Having  regard  to  the  local  process  itself,  the 
former  may  be  called  primary,  the  latter  secondary  thrombosis.  The 
«econdary  thrombosis  is  more  than  twice  as  common  as  the  primary. 

1.  Primary  thrombons  usually  occurs  in  association  with  general 
malnutrition  and  prostration,  and  hence  is  often  termed  **  marantic 
thrombosis."*  It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  most  frequently  in  children, 
and  next  in  frequency  in  the  very  old.  In  children,  it  is  met  with  up 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  the  chief  liability  is  during  the  first  six 
months  of  life,  and  the  chief  cause  is  severe  and  exhausting  diarrhoea. 
It  may,  however,  follow  almost  any  prostrating  malady,  lung  disease, 
long-continued  suppuration,  or  acute  specific  diseases.  In  adults,  it 
occurs  occasionally  during  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  sometimes  from 
acute  diseases,  in  the  puerperal  state,  as  a  result  ot  gout»  or  in  the 
course  of  cancer. 

These  causes  no  doubt  act  partly  by  weakening  the  heart  and  so 
retarding  the  circulation,  and  partly  by  rendering  the  blood  more 
prone  to  coagulata  Diarrhoea  may  act  also  by  reducing  the  volume 
of  the  blood.  The  rigid  walls  of  a  sinus  cannot  contract  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  lessened  volume  of  the  blood,  and  hence  the  circulation  in  it 
must  be  unduly  retarded.  The  trabecule  that  cross  its  cavity  doubt- 
less also  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  clot,  and  so  also  does  the  irra* 
gular  shape  of  the  cavity.  The  seat  of  primary  thrombosis  is  almost 
invariably  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  very  rarelj  the  lateral,  but 
occasionally,  in  old  persons,  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  is  probable  that 
the  current  of  blood  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  normally 
more  feeble  than  in  any  other  vessel  of  the  body.  The  veins  that  it 
receives,  open  into  it  in  a  forward  direction,  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
entering  blood  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  blood  in  the  sinus.  More- 
over, these  veins  ascend  to  the  sinus,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  bo<}y  do 
ascending  veins  receive  the  blood  of  ascending  arteries.     Destitute, 

*  The  tenn  mantmiii  it  currently  need  in  a  more  restricted  eenee  than  is  '"plitit 
in  this  me  of  the  adjectiTe,  although  the  hitter  if  justified  by  the  original 
•ef  the  word. 
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therefore,  of  the  influenee  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  so  potent  else- 
where, the  blood  within  them  is  only  influenced  bj  the  force  of  the 
heart,  exerted  through  the  capillaries.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  thrombosis  should  readilj  occur  in  this  vessel,  when  the  circula- 
tion  is  still  further  weakened  by  disease.  This  result  is  favoured  by 
the  irr^ulahty,  not  only  of  the  shape,  but  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sinus,  which  is  such  that  a  layer  of  a  clot  is  sometimes  found  upon  it, 
although  a  channel  remains  for  the  passage  of  the  blood. 

Does  primary  thrombose  ever  occur  in  the  veins  and  not  in  a 
sinus  P  There  is  some  pathological  evidence  that  it  does.  Young 
children  are  sometimes  seized  with  hemiplegia,  commencing  with 
unilateral  convulsions  that  are  prone  to  recur.  Sometimes  the  attack 
comes  on  without  exciting  cause,  sometimes  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  sinus-thrombosis.  The  lesion  which  causes  the  symptoms  is 
often  cortical,  and  its  ultimate  aspect  is  cousistent  with  the  theoiy  that 
it  was  due  to  thrombosis  in  one  of  the  veins  of  the  convexity.  Yetj 
flimilar  symptoms  in  the  course  of  tubercular  meningitis  have  been 
proved  to  be  due  to  thrombosis  in  a  vein,  and  the  same  process  has 
been  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  phthisis  without  inflammation  or 
visible  tubercle. 

2.  8ee(mdary  thramhosiB  is  the  result  of  disease  adjaoent  to  a  sinus. 
The  most  common  cause  is  caries  of  the  bone,  and  especially  disease 
of  the  internal  ear.  Other  causes  are  injury  to  the  bone  (especially 
when  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  diploe),  meningitis,  espe- 
cially tubercular,  compression  of  a  sinus  by  a  tumour  or  foreign 
body,  and  suppurative  diseases  outside  the  skull,  erysipelas,  carbuncle 
of  face  or  neck,  malignant  ulceration,  and  even,  it  is  said,  suppurating 
eczema  of  the  scalp  (TonnelQ.  This  form  occurs  with  nearly  the 
same  frequency  throughout  life,  except  that  it  is  rare  in  the  veij 
young  and  in  the  very  old. 

The  mechanism  by  which  local  disease  acts  is  probably  threefold. 
First,  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus,  and 
the  inflamed  wall  may  cause  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  it. 
Secondly,  a  clot  may  extend  along  a  vein  that  passes  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease  to  the  sinus.  Almost  every  sinus  receives 
veins  from  the  exterior  of  the  skull  (see  p.  67),  many  of  them  also 
from  the  diploe,  while  the  superior  petrosal  and  lateral  sinus  receive 
blood  from  the  internal  ear.  The  third  mechanism  is  the  simple 
compression  of  a  sinus,  but  this  is  very  rare.  The  first  and  second 
are  common,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which  has  been  effective 
in  a  given  case.  There  is  sometimes  distinct  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  sinus,  and  meningitis  frequently  co-exists. 
But  in  other  cases  the  wall  of  the  sinus  is  healthy,  and  the  clot  has 
apparently  extended  into  it  by  prolongation.  Even  when  there  is 
inflammation  of  the  wall,  this  may  be,  in  some  cases,  secondary  to 
the  formation  of  the  clot.  Hence  it  is  not  desiiuble  to  call  the  whole 
of  this  group  "phlebitic  thrombosis."    The  sinus  affected  is  always 
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tbat  ndaregt  to  fhe  local  disease,  and,  as  ear  disease  h  the  moat 
common  canse,  the  most  common  seat  of  thrombosis  is  the  saperior 
petrosal  or  lateral  sinus.  The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  yeij 
rarelj  the  seat  of  a  secondaiy  thrombus.  In  tubercular  meningitia 
and  phthisis  the  clot  maj  be  limited  to  a  Tein. 

Pathological  Ajtatomt. — ^The  affected  sinus  is  usually  filled  witb 
a  clot  adherent  to  the  walls,  the  more  firmly  the  older  it  is.  A  recent 
olot  is  dark  red  and  soft,  btit  after  a  few  days  becomes  paler,  granu* 
lar,  and  friable.  It  is  usually  laminated.  Sometimes  the  dot  does 
not  entirely  fill  the  sinus.  When  due  to  adjacent  caries,  it  is  usually 
softened  and  puriform  in  aspect,  and  often  contains  pathogAuie 
organisms.  The  clot  may  be  limited  to  one  part  of  the  sinus,  or  may 
extend  through  its  whole  length,  and  even  beyond  it,  into  the  tribu- 
tary yeins,  or  into  another  sinus,  and  even  (in  the  case  of  the  lateral 
sinus)  into  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  wall 
of  the  sinus  is  rarely  inflamed  in  marantic  thrombosis,  but  often 
when  the  condition  is  due  to  the  extension  of  adjacent  inflammation 
of  septic  character.  Meningitis  is  common  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  veins  from  which  the  sinus  receives  its  blood  are 
always  greatly  distended,  and  the  coagulation  may  have  spread  into 
one  or  more.  The  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
causes  intense  congestion  and  cedema  in  the  part  from  which  the 
tributary  vessels  come.  Capillaries  often  give  way,  especially  in  the 
grey  substance,  so  that  this  is  crammed  with  minute  points  of  hssmor- 
rhage.  This  is  most  marked  when  and  where  the  clot  has  extended 
into  the  tributary  veins.  If  the  dot  is  limited  to  a  sinus,  some  blood 
can  pass  from  the  veins  by  other  channels ;  but  if  a  vein  is  plugged^ 
the  circulation  in  the  part  is  arrested.  The  result  of  the  oedema  and 
hflsmorrhage  is  to  cause  softening,  often  limited  to  minute  foci,  bnt 
sometimes  difihise,  so  that  a  mulberry-coloured  pulp  results.  Yery 
rarely  there  is  meningeal  hflsmorrhage.  If  the  patient  recovers,  the 
destruction  of  tissue  is  rarely  so  great  as  in  arterial  obstruction,  and 
the  affected  part  of  the  cortex  ultimatdy  presents  atrophy  and 
induration  of  the  convolutions.  When  the  clot  softens,  foci  of 
inflammation  may  often  be  found  in  the  lungs,  sometimes  purulent, 
constituting  secondary  septic  abscesses.  They  are  present  in  about 
half  of  the  cases  of  secondary  (septic)  thrombosis. 

Bthftomb. — The  symptoms  vary  much,  and  are  often  masked  by 
those  of  the  condition  that  gives  rise  to  the  thrombosis  or  results 
from  it, — the  cerebral  ansemia  in  primary  thrombosis,  the  adjacent 
disease  or  the  meningitis  it  excites  in  the  secondary  form.  The 
symptoms  directly  due  to  the  thrombosis  are  of  two  kinds, — those 
produced  by  the  interference  with  the  functions  of  that  part  of  the 
brain  in  which  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  and  those  due  to  the 
disturbed  circulation  outside  the  skull  in  the  parts  from  which  reins 
pass  through  the  bone  to  the  internal  sinus.    The  former  symptoms 
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bare  little  in  tbemaelFes  that  ii  oharacteristio ;  and  the  latter,  althongli 
eharacteristic,  are  comparatiyely  rare. 

Bymptanu  of  Thromboei§  of  Special  Sinuiet :  Superior  LongiMimaL'^ 
Sxteraal  oedema  aod  distension  of  veins  maj  be  present  on  the  tidea 
of  the  head  and  forehead.  There  may  be  epistazis  from  the  veinB  of 
the  nose,  which  communicate  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sinna. 
In  young  children*  the  fontanelle  may  become  prominent,  in  striking 
^^ontrast  to  its  preTions  depression  if  there  had  been  collapse  from  diar- 
rhcBa.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  chiefly  general — apathy,  somnolenoey 
and  coma ;  Tonuting  and  convulsions,  usually  general,  but  sometimes 
local ;  rigidity  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  of  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
In  adults,  convulsions  are  less  common  than  delirium,  quiet  or  active. 
There  is  usually  headache.  In  both  children  and  adults  there  may 
he  strabismus,  tremor  of  tongue  or  limbs,  rigidity  of  all  the  limbs,  or 
-ot  the  arms  only  or  the  legs.  Unilateral  symptoms  are  usually  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  thrombus  into  veins  over  one  hemisphere,  and 
then  there  may  be  unilateral  convulsions,  often  beginning  locally,  and 
loss  of  power  on  one  side,  sometimes  limited  in  extent  Thus,  in  a 
man  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  con- 
tained an  old,  granular,  partly  discoloured  dot,  which  did  not  quite 
fill  it,  and  a  more  recent  dot  had  extended  into  the  veins  over  the 
right  frontal  lobe,  which  was  intensely  congested  with  capillary 
hamorrhages.  The  symptoms  were  mental  dulness  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  repeated  convulsions,  each  beginning  in  the  left  arnr,  and 
involving  the  whole  of  the  left  side,  then  ceasing  on  the  left  side  and 
involving  the  right.  They  recurred  every  ten  minutes  until  death  two 
hours  later.  Such  symptoms,  if  initial,  suggest  that  the  thrombus 
began  in  the  vein. 

CavemouB  8inu$, — There  is  usually  some  oedema  about  the  eyelids 
and  temples,  and  enlargement  of  the  veins  about  the  orbit,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  communication  of  the  ophthalmic  and  facial  veins. 
lliere  may  be  distension  of  the  retinal  veins,  usually  transient,  and 
slight  oedema  of  the  optic  papilla.  The  eyeball  may  be  prominent 
from  the  distension  of  the  orbital  vessels.  Headache  is  common,  but 
unilateral  limb  symptoms  are  rare.  Sometimes  there  is  paraljsis  of 
the  nerves  to  the  orbit  which  run  in  the  wall  of  the  sinus,  including 
the  first  division  of  the  fifth.  Bilateral  symptoms  have  resulted  from 
thrombosis  of  both  sinuses.  Neuro-paralytic  ophthalmia  has  been 
observed  (Lebert). 

Petrosal  Sinuses, — It  is  doubtful  whether  distinctive  symptoms 
attend  thrombosis  of  either  of  the  petrosal  sinuses. 

Lateral  Sinue. — There  may  be  distension  of  veins  and  oedema  over 
the  mastoid  process,  and  the  cau^e  of  the  thrombosis,  ear  disease,  is 
usually  obtrusive.  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  not  distinctive,  since 
they  resemble  those  of  local  meningitis. 

Symptoms  due  to  the  Nature  of  the  Thrombosis, — In  primary 
marantic  thrombosis  the  symptoms  vary  in  their  accentuation.     In 
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adults,  the  sjmptoms  of  a  cerebral  lesion  of  some  kind  are  usually 
distinct ;  the  significance  of  the  somnolence  and  coma,  of  the  delirium 
and  headache,  or  of  the  motor  symptoms,  is  unmistakable.  But  in 
joung  children,  the  simple  exhaustion  from  the  diarrhoBa  is  often 
attended  bj  somnolence  and  inertia  hardly  less  seyere  than  that  which 
attends  the  occlusion  of  the  sinus.  Epistaxis,  oedema  of  the  scalp,  or 
retraction  of  the  head,  under  such  circumstances,  should  alwaya 
attract  attention,  llie  temperature  is  normal,  or  raised  only  one  or 
two  degp-ees. 

Secondary. — ^Tbe  phlebitic  form  is  luraally  due  to  ear  disease,  and 
the  sinuses  most  often  occluded  are  those  near  the  ear:  the  blood  i» 
able  to  escape  by  other  channels ;  the  damage  to  the  brain  is  there- 
fore slighter,  and  the  direct  symptoms  are  less  obtrusive  than  in 
thrombosis  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Indeed,  the  cerebral 
symptoms  {hat  occur  are  due  rather  to  the  meningitis  which  usuaUy 
coincides  than  to  the  closure  of  the  sinus.  The  clot  that  forms  ia 
usually  septic,  and  breaks  down  quickly  into  purulent  infective 
material;  hence  the  symptoms  of  septicsemia  are  often  more  pronounced 
than  are  those  of  intra-cranial  disease.  In  some  cases  the  local  sym- 
ptoms have  been  so  slight  that  the  occurrence  of  a  morbid  process  was 
not  suspected  until  the  signs  of  secondary  pulmonary  abscesses  were 
found.  More  frequently  the  septicsemic  symptoms  are  of  considerable 
severity, — rigors,  remitting  or  intermitting  pyrexia,  and  a  typhoid 
aspect*.  Gradually,  cerebral  symptoms  become  more  prominent; 
there  is  headache,  sometimes  local.  The  patient  becomes  dull, 
somnolent,  and  comatose;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
delirium,  quiet  or  violent.  Motor  symptoms  may  consist  in  varied 
paralyses,  disordered  sensation,  convulsions,  or  rigidity,  due  chiefly 
to  the  meningitis.  Their  significance  depends  on  their  association 
with  septic  symptoms,  or  with  the  subcutaneous  oedema  already  de- 
scribed. When  the  secondary  thrombosis  affects  other  sinuses,  the 
special  local  symptoms  already  described  may  be  more  pronounced. 

The  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  sometimes  sudden,  but  more  often 
insidious.  Their  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  fortnight. 
Coma  usually  precedes  death.  Occasionally  severe  convulsions  may- 
exhaust  the  patient  in  a  few  hours.  Becoveiy  is  extremely  rare 
when  the  external  symptoms  leave  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
diagnosis,*  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  marantic  cases.  It  is  probable 
that  the  clot  may  be  absorbed  and  circulation  re-established ;  but  if 
the  thrombus  has  extended  into  a  vein,  permanent  damage  to  the 
cortex  may  result. 

BiAOKOBis. — In  marantic  thrombosis  in  the  adult  the  oocurrenoe  of 

e  An  instance  of  recovery  with  some  permanent  damage  (o  the  left  bemisphera  is 
recorded  by  Voorman  (*  Dent.  med.  Wochenschrirt^'  1882,  No.  86)  in  a  child  fonff 
months  old,  in  whom  the  symptoms  were  tremor  of  tongue  and  rigbt  limbs,  rigidity 
of  neck,  opisthotonos,  with  distension  of  the  left  temporal  vein^  and  esdema  of  lbs 
scalp. 
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oerebral  symptoms  may  lead  to  a  raspicion  of  the  condition  if  the 
patient  has  no  heart  disease  and  has  not  reached  the  degeneratiye 
period  of  life,  but  the  diagnosis  is  only  certain  when  there  is  external 
oedema  or  distension  of  veins*  In  an  old  person,  without  these  8jm« 
ptoms,  the  cerebral  disturbance  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  thrombosis 
in  an  artery  than  in  a  vein*  In  young  children,  somnolence,  coma,  and 
even  general  convulsions  may  be  due  merely  to  cerebral  ansBmia  (in 
the  state  termed  **  hydrocephaloid  "),  but  if  these  symptoms  continue 
after  the  diarrhcsa  has  ceased  and  the  collapse  is  slighter,  thrombosis 
is  probable ;  the  occurrence  of  local  brain  symptoms  increases  very 
much  the  degree  of  probability,  and  the  addition  of  the  external  sym- 
ptoms  renders  the  diagnosis  certain.  In  phlebitic  thrombosis  the 
diagnostic  difficulties  are  much  greater.  The  cerebral  symptoms  are 
due  to  and  suggest  meningitis  rather  than  thrombosis,  and  the  indi- 
cations of  the  latter  are  chiefly  those  of  septioeomia  (due  to  the  soften- 
ing of  the  clot)  and  especially  the  external  oedema. 

Pboonosib. — ^This  is  extremely  grave  in  all  cases.  Fhlebitio 
thrombosis  with  septicemia  is  probably  always  fataL  Marantio 
thrombosis  is  occasionally  survived  in  children,  but  scarcely  ever  in 
adults,  in  whom  it  usually  supervenes  on  a  disease  that  is  itself  in- 
compatible with  the  long  continuance  of  life.  If  a  patient  recovers, 
the  general  symptoms  pass  away,  but  local  symptoms  may  persist,  and 
there  may  be  some  impairment  of  intellect.  Possibly  some  cas^s  of 
so-called  atrophy  of  the  brain,  that  supervene  on  an  acute  illness  in 
childhood,  have  this  origin* 

Tbsatkbnt. — In  cases  of  primary  thrombosis  the  most  important 
elements  in  treatment  are  to  arrest  the  cause  of  the  prostration,  and 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  circulation  by  stimulants 
and  tonics  such  as  bark.  The  posture  should  be  that  which  will  aid 
the  flow  of  blood  in  the  special  sinus  affected — if  it  is  the  superior 
longitudinal,  for  instance,  flexion  of  the  neck  should  be  carefully 
avoided.    No  depleting  measures  are  permissible. 

In  secondary  thrombosis,  treatment  usually  fails  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence on  the  disease.  Free  exit  for  all  discharges  from  any  wound  must 
be  secured.  For  the  septicsemic  form,  quinine  and  salicylate  of  soda 
have  been  recommended.  I  think  that  full  doses  of  tincture  of  the 
peichloride  of  iron  more  frequently  produce  a  distinct  effect  upon  this 
condition  than  any  other  drug,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  recovery 
ever  results  from  the  use  of  internal  remedies  only.  Surgical  measure* 
have,  moreover,  been  successfully  employed,  even  in  cases  due  to  ear 
disease.  Ballance  has  opened  the  sinus  after  (double)  ligature  of  the 
jugular  vein,  and  has  cleared  out  the  thrombus  with  a  satisfactory 
result,  and  without  extension  to  the  opposite  sinus.*    Sulser  has  done 

*  Ballanee  itAtee  that  the  left  dims  openi  into  the  straight  sinii%  and  tha  right 
Into  the  longkttdinal  linut  (BaUanoe^ '  LanceV  1890,  vol.  !)• 
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the  same,  including  the  lemoyal  of  necrosed  dura  mater  over{heiiniii» 
outBide  wlucli  was  a  collection  of  pus.* 

▲ouTB  Cbbbbbaz.  PaxiBT  of  Oheddhoob 

(iHVAJrTILB  HbHIFLBOIA), 

Hetnipleg^  of  sudden  onset  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  especially 
)i)  young  children.f  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  pathological  condition  on  which  it  usuallj  depends,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  cause  is  not  always  the  same.  Hence  it  is  con* 
venient  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  as  a  clinical  Tarietj  of 
disease.  It  is  probably  not  a  distinct  pathological  variety.  Many  of 
the  cases  are  examples  of  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  disease  alrcndy 
described.  In  almost  all  cases  there  is  paralysis — hemipl^^  Some- 
times, perhaps,  a  lesion  occurs  and  causes  no  local  symptom,  but  such 
cases  can  scarcely  be  recognised.  Yery  rarely  there  is  general  loss  of 
power,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  both  hemispheres  aie 
diseased :  there  is  double  hemiplegia. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  only  the  cases  in  which  the  onset  u 
acute  or  sudden  are  now  considered.  Hemiplegia  of  chronic  onset  is 
generally  due  to  a  cerebral  tumour.  Another  class  of  cases  which 
must  be  excluded  are  those  in  which  the  paralysis  dates  from  birth» 
and  is  due  to  injury  received  during  the  process  of  birth.  These 
oases  haye  been  considered  in  the  section  on  meningeal  lusmor* 
rhage. 

The  following  account  of  the  acquired  palsy  is  based  on  an  eztennTa 
and  consecutive  series  of  cases  that  have  come  under  my  obseiration. 

Acute  cerebral  palsy  with  a  distinct  onset  during  infancy  or  childhood 
is  rather  more  common  in  females  than  in  males,  the  proportion  being 
about  five  to  four.  In  three  fifths  of  the  cases  the  onset  wai  during 
the  first  two  years  of  life,  three  quarters  during  the  first  three  years, 
and  seven  eighths  during  the  first  five  years.  It  seems  to  be  equally 
common  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  life.  Males  preponderate 
during  the  first  year,  and  females  aiter  the  first  year. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  not  distinctly  secondary 
to  any  morbid  influence ;  it  was  apparently  primary  in  five  of  the 
eight  cases.  In  some  of  these  the  onset  was  during  hot  weather,  and 
in  a  few  there  had  been  distinct  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  the  relation 
to  season  was  not  investigated  in  a  sufiicientiy  large  number  to  justify 
any  conclusion.    We  must  remember  that»  by  mere  coincidence^  nearly 

•  •  Wien.  klin.  Wochenach.,'  1890. 

t  The  condition  has  been  caref ally  studied  1)y  StrClmpell,  and  TriQaUs  aaslTMS 
of  cases  have  been  published  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appearad  bj  Oslsr 
(« The  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children,'  1889)  and  Sachs  (see  reference  on  p.  418,  and  in 
«Die  Hirnlahmnngen  der  Kinder,"  'Volkmann's  Samml.  EL  Yottrtkgt,'  1892). 
Host  of  the  facts  ascertained  bj  them  9t%  however,  amhraoed  in  the  biiate  soooont 
which  follows. 
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ft  third  of  the  oaaes  may  he  expected  to  oooar  darmg  the  time  of  the 
year  when  hot  weather  is  oocasionally  met  with.  The  onaet  some«> 
times  oceors  within  a  few  days  of  a  severe  fall,  especially  duriDg  the 
first  two  years  of  life.  It  may  also  be  seoondaxy  to  pDenmonia  and  to^ 
serere  diarrhoaa,  chiefly  in  early  infancy. 

Of  other  diseases  to  which  the  condition  was  distinctly  seoondaiy^ 
two  acute  specific  diseases  take  the  first  place — scarlet  fever  and 
measles.  In  almost  all,  the  onset  was  during  the  decline  of  the 
acute  specific  disease^  or  within  a  fortnight  of  its  termination.  In 
some  of  the  cases  after  scarlet  fever,  dropsy  was  present  at  the  time 
of  the  onset;  in  others  there  was  no  dropsy.  The  cases  after 
scarlet  fever  occur  chiefly  between  two  an&  five  years  of  age;  those 
after  measles  between  one  and  four.  The  malady  may  also  come  on 
during  severe  and  prolonged  whooping-cough  or  bronchitis,  and  in 
later  childhood  during  the  course  of  ^  gastric  fever.'*  It  very  rarely 
comes  on  daring  rheumatic  fever,  but  I  have  known  it  to  follow 
mumps. 

The  onset  was  attended  by  severe  convulsions  in  more  than  half  the 
cases;  in  some  the  convulsions  recurred  at  short  intervals  during 
several  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  child  was  found  paralysed* 
In  other  cases,  several  distinct  attacks  of  convulsion  were  separated  by 
hoars  or  days,  and  the  hemiplegia  was  only  found  after  two  or  three 
had  occurred,  or  when  the  series  was  over.  The  initial  convulsions 
are  generally  one-sided,  affecting  the  limbs  afterwards  paralysed,  and 
the  later  fits  have  almost  always  this  distribution ;  sometimes  the 
initial  fits  are  general  In  some  cases  the  hemiplegia  comes  on  with- 
out any  convulsion.  In  most  instances,  whether  there  are  convulsions 
or  not,  the  onset  is  attended  by  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  and  the 
child  often  lies  unconscious  for  several  days.  Sometimes  there  ia 
fever  and  vomiting.  In  older  children  there  may  be  some  pain  in  the 
head,  but  this  symptom,  on  the  whole,  is  not  prominent.  In  the  cases 
that  are  secondary  to  some  acute  disease,  attended  with  general  pros- 
tration, or  in  which  such  prostration  follows  general  convulsions,  ^e 
hemiplegia  may  not  be  discovered  for  some  days  or  weeks  after  the 
onset.  If  the  paralysis  is  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  distinct  aphasia  in  those  children  who  have  already  acquired  the 
power  of  speech.  The  aphasia  passes  away  completely  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks ;  rarely  it  lasts  for  a  month  or  two. 

The  further  course  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  persistent  condition, 
vary  in  different  cases.  In  most  of  them  a  considerable  degree  of 
hemiplegia  remains,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  instances  a  cere* 
bral  lesion  of  the  same  character  is  so  placed  as  to  cause  no  persistent 
symptoms,  and  there  may  then  be  no  indication  of  its  existence.  I 
remember,  many  years  ago,  finding  a  large  cavity,  the  size  of  a  hen*s 
egg,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  parietal  lobe,  in  a  man  in  whom 
no  cerebral  lesion  was  even  suspected.  With  the  exception  of  the 
half«vision  centre^  in  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere,  it  ia 
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probable  that  a  lesion  in  early  life  causes  lasting  symptoms  only  whea 
it  inTolves  the  motor  path  or  motor  cortex. 

The  residual  hemiplegia  affects  the  right  or  left  side  with  about 
equal  frequency.  In  some  cases  the  amount  of  the  persistent  palsy 
is  slight.  If  at  first  incomplete,  it  soon  passes  away  from  some  part 
of  the  side,  the  arm  or  the  leg.  More  often  it  is  at  first  complete, 
and  continues  so  for  a  few  months,  and  then  power  slowly  returns  in 
some  parts,  especially  the  face  and  arm,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pensation by  the  other  hemisphere.  Very  rarely  the  paralysis  has 
been  bilateral  from  the  first,  and  both  sides  have  remained  paralysed. 
This  is  doubtless  the  result  of  a  bilateral  lesion,  as  one  recorded  case 
proves;*  compensation  is  then  impossible,  and  the  palsy  remains 
absolute  in  the  legs  as  well  as  in  the  arms. 

The  ultimate  condition  of  these  cases  necessarily  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  a  large  number  the  arm  remains 
considerably  paralysed.  Some  power  is  recovered  in  the  shoulder  and 
elbow,  and  a  little  in  the  hand,  and  as  movement  returns  contracture 
comes  on.  In  the  vast  majority  the  limb  becomes  the  seat  of  mobile 
spasm  (athetosis,  post-hemiplegic  chorea),  of  which  these  cases  pre* 
sent  the  most  typical  examples.f  There  is  varying  flexor  and  extensor 
spasm  at  the  several  joints,  the  variations  being  greatest  in  the  hand* 
in  which  there  are  often  spontaneous  movements,  quick  or  slow,  while 
voluntary  movement  is  disordered  and  ataxic  The  condition  b  that 
described  at  p.  85.  The  subluxation  of  the  middle  joint  of  the 
fingers,  in  consequence  of  the  spasm  in  the  interosseal  muscles,  is 
generally  conspicuous.  The  active  changing  spasm  is  proportioned  to 
the 'amount  of  voluntary  power;  when  this  is  slight  there  is  much 
fixed  spasm,  by  which  the  wrist-joint  is  often  strongly  flexed.  The 
spasm  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  may  be  considerable*  and  may 
keep  the  limb  rigid,  generally  in  extension.  A  strong  effort  with  the 
affected  hand  causes  a  corresponding  movement  in  the  other  hand, 
and  vice  versa.  In  some  cases  recovery  is  so  great  that  only  a  slight 
amount  of  inco-ordination  remains,  and  occasionally  even  this  is 
absent.  The  paralysed  arm  is  shorter  than  the  other  in  most  of  the 
severe  cases,  and  all  the  bones,  even  the  scapula,  present  a  diminution 
in  size.  The  muscles  may  also  be  small,  but  are  occasionally  hyper- 
trophied  from  the  effect  of  their  continuous  over-action.  The  leg 
always  regains  considerable  power,  and  the  patient  can  walk  without 
difficulty,  although  the  growth  of  the  limb  may  be  so  hindered  as  to 
cause  a  limp.  The  knee-jerk  is  excessive,  and  a  clonus  can  sometimes 
be  obtained.  Spa«(m  is  generally  slight,  but  often  causes  some  talipes 
equinus,  or  equino- varus,  always  to  be  overcome  by  gentle  pressure : 
the  toes  are  sometimes  over-extended  in  the  act  of  walking.     In  the 

*  Heabner  (see  p.  461  note). 

t  On  nccoant  of  the  frequency  of  this  symptom  the  cases  have  been  termed 
"  cerebral  spastic  paralysis,''  bat  the  designation  is  too  wide  in  ite  meaning  to  be 
very  appropriate. 
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face  the  residual  weakness  is  trifling,  but  often  there  is  distinct  over- 
action  of  the  muscles  on  the  affected  side.  This  is  seen  best  in  the 
act  of  smiling,  in  which  a  slight  movement  occurs  earlier,  and  is  at  first 
more  marked,  than  on  the  other  side,  although  a  strong  moTemeut 
maj  be  distinctly  slighter. 

As  a  rule,  sensation  is  perfectly  normal  on  the  paralysed  side.  It 
is  probably  impaired  in  some  cases  during  the  early  stage,  but  recovery 
is  constant,  so  constant  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  compensation  effected 
by  the  other  hemisphere.  In  the  only  Case  I  have  seen  in  which  there 
was  any  loss  of  sensation  some  years  after  the  onset,  the  loss  was 
clearly  functional,  hysterical  hemiansBsthesia ;  a  week  later  it  had  dis- 
appeared, and  existed  on  the  opposite  side.  Mental  defect  is  very 
common,  and  presents  every  conceivable  degree,  from  a  slight  amount 
of  hysteria  to  pronounced  iodicy.  One  of  the  most  severe  cases  of 
hjsteria  that  I  have  seen  was  in  a  girl,  the  subject  of  old  infantile 
hemiplegia.  Another  frequent  symptom  is  convulsion,  recurring,  and 
resembling  idiopathic  epilepsy  in  its  course,  although  not  in  its  origin. 
Such  recurring  fits  are  met  with  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  cases. 
Sometimes  they  continue  from  the  onset;  sometimes  an  interval  of 
years  may  elapse  before  the  fits  begin,  and  occasionally  the  hemiplegia 
occurs  in  infancy,  and  the  convulsive  attacks  are  only  added  when  the 
age  of  puberty  is  reached.  These  cases  will  be  again  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Epilepsy."  The  convulsions  are  almost  always  one-sided, 
affecting  only  the  paralysed  limbs,  and  often  begin  locally  after  the 
fashion  of  "  cortical  epilepsy."  It  is,  however,  a  siguificant  fact,  in- 
dicating how  profound  is  the  influence  of  the  repeated  discharges  on 
the  brain,  that  the  fits  may  ultimately  be  preceded  l>y  an  aura  identi- 
cal with  some  one  of  the  most  common  warnings  of  idiopathic  epilepsy^ 
and  that  minor  attacks  may  be  developed  which  consist  only  of  loss 
of  consciousness. 

Pathology. — ^Very  few  observations  have  been  made  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  in  these  cases,  and  those  are  chiefly  on  cases  long 
after  the  onset.  The  conditions  found  have  varied,  and  are  susceptible 
of  difi^erent  explanations.  In  some,  a  cavity  has  been  found  in  the 
central  region  of  the  hemisphere,  involving  the  central  ganglia,  and 
sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the  cortex  of  the  motor  region.  If 
there  is  an  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  condition  has  been 
distinguished  by  a  special  name,  "  porencephalia."*  The  actual  cavity 
may  be  very  large,  or  may  be  small,  and  may  appear  as  if  cicatricial 
contraction  had  drawn  the  walls  together.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  sometimes  no  cavity  or  evidence  of  extensive  destruction  of  tissue^ 
but  some  convolutions  are  small  and  indurated.    In  most  cases  the 

*  It  if  cnrions  that  in  eome  cnses  of  such  cavity  there  has  been  a  defect  in  the 
bone  corresponding  to  the  hole  in  the  brain.  The  origin  of  such  defect  in  tkuU 
and  brain  is  not  known,  bat  it  is  improbable  that  the  condition  belong!  to  the  dam 
BOW  under  consideration. 
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T7]iole  of  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  lesion  is  fonnd  is  smaller  than 
the  other;  the  diminution  in  size  may  inyolye  all  parts  of  the  cortex, 
and  its  snhstance  is  firmer  than  normal,  and  contains  more  connective 
tissue.*  The  condition  has  been  termed  **  diffuse  lobar  sclerosis/'f 
or  *'  chronic  encephalitis."^  Occasionally  such  a  diminution  in  sise 
of  the  whole  hemisphere  is  the  only  visible  disease ;  the  atrophy  is, 
however,  generally  more  marked  in  one  part  than  in  another.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  possible  that  there  has  been  a  primary  lesion  in  one 
])art  of  the  cortex,  and  the  wasting  elsewhere  has  been  secondary, 
altbough  the  two  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  We  are  only  considering  now  the  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
sudden  onset,  aud  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  disease,  affect- 
ing primarily  in  such  a  manner  all  parts  of  a  hemisphere,  can  have 
oome  on  suddenly,  or  that  actually  sudden  palsy  should  be  the  mani- 
festation of  a  chronic  process.  It  seems  more  probable  that^  in  sach 
cases,  the  diffuse  change  is  really  a  secondary  atrophy. 

Two  kiuds  of  lesion  have  been  assumed,  in  current  theory,  as  the 
cause  of  these  acute  symptoms.  According  to  the  one,  the  primary 
lesion  is,  in  most  cases,  vascular  occlusion ;  according  to  the  other, 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  Strumpell,§  and  widely  accepted  in 
Germany,  it  is  inflammation  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  "  polio- 
encephalitis," analogous  to  the  inflammation  of  the  grey  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord,  '*  polio-myelitis."  Attractive  as  the  latter  theory  is 
at  first  sight,  it  rests  upon  no  evidence,  and,  as  Sachs  has  pointed  out, 
the  scanty  pathological  facts  we  possess  are  opposed  to  its  validity,  as 
are  also  the  facts  of  etiology.  A  primary  inflammation  of  a  part  of 
the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  a  purely  theoretical  disease ;  if  it  occurs  not 
rarely  in  childhood  (as  must  be  assumed  on  this  theory),  pathological 
evidence  of  it  would  certainly  have  been  forthcoming,  even  more 
abundant  than  that  of  the  analogous  spinal  malady,  as  every  kind  of 
organic  brain  disease  is  more  often  fatal  than  is  disease  of  the  cord. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  general  liability  of  the  brain  to 
}>rimary  inflammation  is  very  much  less  than  is  that  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  we  are  therefore  not  justified  in  relying  on  analogy  as  a 
basis  for  theory.  The  circumstances  of  the  onset  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  those  of  the  spinal  malady,  since  the  latter  is  scarcely  ever 
secondary  to  a  general  disease,  while  the  cerebral  lesion,  whatever  its 
nature,  frequently  is.|| 

The  alternative  theory,  vascular  obstruction,  has  much  to  support 
it.    It  is  the  common  cause  of  such  central  cavities  as  have  been 

*  Many  examples  of  this  are  on  record.  A  good  instance  has  been  described  by 
Kast,  'Arch.  f.  Psych.,*  Bd.  xviii.  Heft  2. 

t  Marie  and  Jendrassik, '  Arch,  de  Physiologie,*  1885,  No.  !• 

J  Bourneville,  *  Recherches  sur  rEpilepsie.* 

§  'Deut  metl.  Wochenschr.,'  1884*  No.  44. 

II  This  paragraph  has  been  left  unchanged  from  the  fixtt  edition,  becMiM  ihm 
evidence  is  practically  unaltered. 
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found  in  some  cases.  It  is  a  known  eonsequence  of  snob  general 
diseases  as  frequently  precede  the  cerebral  lesion.  It  has  been 
actuallj  found  in  some  cases  of  the  l(ind«*  A  cavitj  in  the  central 
ganglia  can  bardlj  be  due  to  any  other  cause  than  arterial  obstruc- 
tion. But  whether  this  is  the  result  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  is  an 
open  question.  The  former  has  generally  been  assttmed.t  But  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  proyed  embolism  there  has  been  an 
obvious  source  for  the  occluding  plug,  in  most  cases  endocarditis. 
In  some  of  the  conditions  in  which  infantile  hemiplegia  comes  on, 
endocarditis  is  most  improbable ;  whereas  we  know  that,  at  least  iu 
the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  primary  thrombosis  occurs  in  children,  and 
sometimes  occurs  under  the  circumstances  in  which  infantile  hemi- 
plegia comes  on.}  Hence,  while  some  cases  may  be  due  to  embolism, 
it  seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  when  the  primary  lesion  is 
obstruction  of  an  artery,  this  is  the  result  of  thrombosis  in  sUu,  In 
{he  cases  in  which  there  is  no  eyidence  of  softening  en  masse^  in  which 
there  is  no  cavity,  but  only  shrinking  and  induration  of  part  of  the 
cortex,  I  have  suggested  that  the  lesion  is  probably  thrombosis  in  a 
surface  vein,§  and  that  the  reason  why  this  lesion  is  so  seldom  found 
post  mortem  is  because  in  fatal  cases  the  clot  usually  spreads  into  a 
sinus  before  death,  and  the  case  is  then  regarded  as  one  of  sinus- 
thrombosis.  We  know  that  the  closure  of  a  vein  does  not  commonly 
cause  softening  of  the  whole  of  the  cerebral  tissue  from  which  tho 
blood  shotdd  pass  to  the  vein,  but  merely  intense  congestion,  minute 
eitravasations,  and  punctiform  softening,  a  condition  that  may  well 
leave  the  state  of  atrophy  and  induration  met  with  in  some  cases.  It 
IS  certain  that  thrombosis  may  be  limited  to  veins.  An  instructive 
case  has  been  published  by  Money,  in  which  such  thrombosis  was 
found  after  scarlet  fever,  and  the  extravasations  into  the  related 
brain-snbstance  showed  that  the  coagulation  had  occurred  during 

•  Ai,  far  instaDce,  that  recorded  by  Heubner,  *  Med.  Wien.  Blatt./  1883,  No.  13. 
Bilateral  palsy  and  rigidity  with  triamui  developed  daring  prcMtration  after  bron- 
thltia  in  a  child  one  year  and  fbnr  months  old.  Cavities  were  foand  in  both  hemi- 
spheres and  the  pons,  with  clots  in  the  middle  eerebral  arteries,  but  these  elots  were 
**  canalised,"  and  the  arteries  beyond  were  pervious.  Embolism,  from  ventnonlar 
endocarditis,  was  the  assumed  lesion,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  kft  ventricle 
being  thickened.    But  thrombosis  in  titu  could  not  be  excluded. 

t  See  Abercrombie, '  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  1887,  vol.  i,  p.  1323. 

X  Heubner  assumes  that  in  his  case  embolism  had  occurred.  There  was  thick* 
ening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  Tentride,  and  he  supposed  that  there  had 
been  a  ventricular,  not  valvular,  endocarditis,  from  which  the  plug  had  come.  This 
theory,  to  those  familiar  with  diseases  of  children,  will  seem  far  less  probable  tliau 
that  of  thrombosis  mi  ntu,  especially  when  the  multiplicity  of  the  cerebral  lesion  is 
oompared  with  the  fact  that  elsewhere  in  the  body  only  one  imcertain  trace  of 
emboUsm  was  found.  Moreover  the  eanalisation  of  a  elot  formed  in  «ito  is  far 
more  probable  than  is  that  of  an  emboUe  obstruction. 

I  This  has  alM>  been  accepted  as  ths  most  probable  explanatifla  1^  Sachs  (Clia. 
Iisel  in  Tolkmann't  Series,  1892). ' 
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Hfe.*  We  must  remember  that  thrombosis  in  a  sinas  does  not 
always  inyolye  its  whole  cayitj :  the  dot  may  be  limited  to  the  wall 
or  to  one  side,  and  the  yeasel  may  remain  pervious.  In  this  conneo- 
tion  it  is  instructiye  to  note  that  in  one  of  my  cases  the  history 
strongly  suggested  thrombosis  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  A 
child  of  four  months  old  was  prostrated  by  seyere  diarrhoea,  and  the 
fontanelle  depressed ;  conyulsions  set  in,  and  the  fontanelle  became 
extremely  prominent;  the  child  lay  motionless  for  four  days,  and 
then,  when  improyement  commenced,  hemiplegia  was  found. 

Becurring  unilateral  convulsions  haye  not  quite  the  same  weight 
as  indications  of  a  cortical  lesion  in  these  cases  as  they  haye  in  lesions 
of  the  brain  in  adults.  They  haye  been  met  with  in  several  cases  in 
which  the  lesion  was  in  the  central  ganglia*  eyen  superyening  years 
after  the  onset. 

We  cannot  yet  giye  any  trustworthy  explanation  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  spasm  in  the  limbs  which  so  constantly  accompanies  the  hemi- 
plegia.  It  seems  to  follow  lesions  of  yarious  kinds,  degrees,  and  seat» 
in  the  cortex  as  well  as  the  central  ganglia.  The  far  greater  frequencj 
(almost  constancy)  of  the  symptom  after  a  lesion  in  early  life  makes 
it  probable  that  it  is  in  some  way  due  to  the  disordered  action  of 
centres  that  remain,  and  not  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  disease  itself. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  has  to  be  made  chiefly  from  those  in 
which  birth-palsy  is  one-sided,  and  this  depends  on  the  history  of  m 
distinct  onset  after  birth,  which  is  scarcely  eyer  wanting.  In  cases 
in  which  similar  symptoms  are  due  to  a  stationary  lesion  of  chronic 
character,  such  as  a  tumour,  the  early  histoiy  is  distinctive. 

The  treatment  of  the  cases  in  the  early  stage  must  depend  on  the 
probable  nature  of  the  lesion.  Whateyer  be  its  exact  character  the 
treatment  for  thrombosis  in  yeins  and  sinuses,  described  at  p.  455, 
will  be  most  suitable.  The  after-treatment  of  the  mobile  spasm  has 
been  oonsidered  in  the  chapter  on  softening  of  the  brain. 

•  Money,  '  Treatment  of  Disease  in  Children,'  p.  446.  There  had  been  fymptomt 
•imOar  to  theee  in  the  caiet  new  under  oonaideration,  bat  the  dot  did  not  aeem  of 
•nftdently  old  date  to  maka  the  tisse  a  prool  of  tfaa  nlatioB  of  the  tymptoas  la  tks 
thnmbodfc 
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DIFLAMMATIOir  OF  THB  BBAUT 
(Encephalitis,  Cbbbbkitis.) 


AoTTTi  Inflammation. 


The  cerebral  tissue,  like  most  other  tissues,  maj  be  the  seat  of  inflom- 
uation,  but  in  no  organ  has  the  part  played  by  inflammation  in 
producing  morbid  changes  and  symptoms  been  more  variously  esti- 
mated at  different  times.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  (1)  Inflamma- 
tion causes  softening ;  hence  it  was  once  thought  that  all  forms  of 
softening  are  inflammatory.  It  is  now  known  that  most  are  not,  but 
are  simply  necrotic,  due  to  an  arrest  of  the  supply  of  blood.  Neverthe- 
less some  forms  of  local  disease,  which  are  probably  due  to  vascular 
occlusion,  are  still  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  inflammatory.  (2) 
Inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  accompanies  that  of  the 
membranes,  and  it  is  through  the  former  that  many  symptoms  of 
meningitis  are  produced.  Hence,  although  the  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  is  the  primary  condition,  and  the  fact  is  now  recognised 
in  terminology,  these  cases  were  formerly  called  '*  inflammation  of  the 
brain,"  and  are  often  still  thus  designated  in  popular  language. 
These  two  classes  must  be  therefore  put  on  one  side.  The  residual 
cases,  in  which  acute  inflammation  is  known  to  exist,  are  not  nume- 
rous. A  source  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  part  played  by  inflam- 
mation in  the  production  of  local  lesions  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  ultimate  aspeot  of  the  damaged  region,  years  after  the  onset,  has 
alone  been  observed,  and  its  aspect  is  not  then  distinctive.  Much 
weight,  however,  may  be  given  to  the  mode  of  onset ;  when  this  is 
actually  sudden,  a  vascular  lesion  is  indicated,  and  not  a  simple 
inflammation.  This  point  needs  attention,  even  in  the  acute  stage 
embolic  softening  has  been  mistaken  for  inflammation. 

Etioloot. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  usually  results  from 
one  of  three  causes — a  traumatic  injury,  contiguous  inflammation,  or 
some  septic  influence.  Injury  commonly  sets  up  inflammation  in 
the  meninges  as  well  as  in  the  brain,  but  now  and  then  the  former 
escape,  and  the  latter  is  affected  beneath  the  surface,  apparently 
because  the  white  substance  is  more  easily  injured  than  the  grey.  All 
forms  of  injury  may  be  effective,  blows  and  falls  on  the  head,  frac- 
tures of  the  skull,  and  punctured  wounds.  It  may  occur  from 
mere  concussion,  but  is  doubtless  set  up  by  the  mechanism  of  inter- 
stitial laceration.  Usually  the  cerebritis  is  immediately  beneath  the 
■eat  of  the  injury ;  mnoh  less  commonly  it  occurs  at  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  brain  from  eontre-eaup.  The  latter  eepecially  damages  the 
centre  of  the  convolution,  so  that  there  results  ultimatelj  an  irre- 
gnlar  shallow  depression  in  its  surface.  This  appearance  is  often 
seen  near  the  apex  of  the  temporal  Ibhe  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on 
the  vertex.  The  inflammation  may  subside,  leaving  only  the  changes 
above  described,  or  it  may  go  on  to  suppiuration,  and  the  abscess  may 
mn  an  independent  course.  A  punctured  wound  is  rerj  apt  to  cause 
an  abscess.  A  very  acute  form  of  cerebritis,  sometimes  involving 
the  whole  hemisphere,  may  follow  rapidly  on  an  operation  on  the 
brain  when  aseptic  precautions  have  been  imperfect.  In  other  cases 
of  trephining,  local  inflammation  of  more  chronic  course  seems  to 
attend  the  formation  of  **  hernia  cerebri."  Another  frequent  cause 
of  cerebritis  is  hone  disease,  usually  actual  caries,  but  sometimes  osteitis 
which  has  not  gone  on  to  caries.  The  afEection  of  the  bone  may  be 
traumatic,  syphilitic,  or  the  result  of  contiguous  inflammation.  The 
last  is  almost  confined  to  the  bones  adjacent  to  or  enclosing  the 
organs  of  the  special  senses,  the  nose,  orbit,  and  especially  the  ear. 
The  inflammation  of  the  brain  thus  excited  usually  accompanies 
meningitis,  but  sometimes  occurs  alone.  It  usually  goes  on  to  suppo- 
'  ration.  New  growths  in  the  brain  usually  cause  softening  in  the 
adjacent  cerebral  tissue*  partly  necrotic,  the  result  of  pressure, 
partly  inflammatory,  but  the  inflammation  is  slight  in  degree,  is 
attended  with  osdema,  and  scarcely  ever  presents  any  tendency  to 
auppuration.  In  acuie  diseaseB,  especially  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  and 
i^hoid  f ever,  minute  foci  of  encephalitis,  characterised  especially  by 
leucocytal  aggregations,  and  sometimes  by  micrococcal  infiltratiout 
are  often  found  on  microscopical  examination.  Lesions  of  consider- 
able size,  in  acute  specific  diseases,  are  generally  due  to  embolism 
or  thrombosis.  In  simple  vascular  obstruction,  Uie  softening  which 
results  is  chiefly  necrotic ;  on  its  margin,  inflammation  occurs,  and 
10  often  considerable  when  the  obstructing  plug  comes  from  a  septic 
source,  as  in  acute  endocarditis.  Even  then,  suppuration  is  extremely 
laie.  In  pyssmia,  however,  the  inflammation  thus  excited  always 
goes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus. 

Idiopathic  cerebritis  is  almost  unknown.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
Strumpell  to  be  the  cause  of  sudden  cerebral  palsy  in  children,  and 
the  engaging  character  of  this  theory  of  **  polio-encephalitis  "  has  led  to 
file  use  of  this  name  for  the  affection.  But  no  observations  have 
given  distinct  confirmation  of  the  view ;  all  are  otherwise  explicable, 
and  many  certaii^ly  point  to  a  lesion  prinuuily  vascular  and  not  inflam« 
matoiy.  Actual  inflammation,  however,  seems  sometimes  to  affect 
the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  musde  nerves,  and  also  those  of  the  bulbar 
nerves. 

Acute  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  is  usually  attended  by 
minute  changes,  and  especially  by  the  vascular  alterations  that  always 
«ccou)|iany  buch  dtfiuu^euieut ;  these  are  revealed  by  the  microscope^ 
and  may  be  of  buch  degiee  as  to  be  distinctly  inflammatory,    Vor 
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hutanoe,  in  hydrophobia  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  fanctions  of 
which  are  to  oonspicaoiuly  deranged,  presents  such  mioroecopical 
alterations — aggregations  of  leucocytes  outside  the  vessels  and  eyen 
in  the  substance  of  tbe  nerve-tissue.  These  changes  are  not  primary, 
but  are  secondary  to  the  intense  functional  disturbance,  although 
they  have  many  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  inflammation. 

Pathology. — ^The  alteration  in  the  tissue  of  the  brain  which  results 
from  acute  inflammation  has  been  long  and  accurately  known  under 
the  name  of  **  red  softening,**  since  it  is  usually,  from  the  first,  much 
redder  than  the  softening  which  results  from  necrosis  or  mere  imbi« 
bition  of  effused  fluid  and  is  "yellow**  or  "white.**  The  red  tint 
of  the  affected  area  depends  partly  on  the  distension  of  small  vessels, 
but  chiefly  on  minute  points  of  extravasation,  and,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  latter,  the  colour  varies  from  pale  to  deep  red.  Tho 
consistence  is  lessened,  from  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue-elements 
by  effused  liquid  and  the  separation  of  the  particles.  For  the  same 
reason,  tbe  affected  area  is  swollen,  and,  on  section,  stands  up  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  brain- substance.  It  is  never  sharply  limited, 
and  the  consistence  of  the  adjacent  tissue  is  usually  lessened.  The 
microscope  shows  distension  of  the  vessels,  especially  the  capillaries, 
foci  of  haemorrhage,  and  accumulations  of  lymphoid  (leucocytal) 
elements  in  the  tissue  and  around  vessels.  These  are  always  ib  be 
found,  but  vary  in  number;  when  numerous,  the  softened  tissue 
may  have  the  aspect  of  actual  pus.  The  proper  elements  of  the 
tissue — ^nerve-fibres,  ganglion-ceUs,  and  nenroglia-oeUs  are  in  various 
stages  of  degeneration,  and  from  all  these  gninule-oells  develop.  The 
oell-elementB  undergo  first  the  stage  of  cloudy  swelling,  the  nerve- 
fibres  become  granular,  the  azis-i^linder  presents  fusiform,  highly 
granular  enlargements,  which,  becoming  detached,  also  form  granule- 
cells.  At  the  maif^n  of  the  inflamed  area,  the  ganglion-cells  also 
pass  into  the  stage  of  cloudy  swelling,  but,  instead  of  breaking  up, 
may  atrophy  or  become  pigmented,  or  undergo  a  sort  of  vitreous 
degeneration.  These  changes  in  the  nerve-elements  are  the  same  as 
are  met  with  in  simple  necrotic  softening,  and  hence  their  occurrence 
does  not  show  that  the  process  was  one  of  primary  inflammation. 

It  is  only  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  very  sUght 
in  degree,  and  there  is  no  actual  destruction  of  nerve>«lements,  that 
recovery  of  the  affected  part  is  possible.  Small  foci  of  considerable 
inflammation  may  ultimately  cease  to  be  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye — 
a  different  thing  from  actual  recovery.  In  most  cases  visible  damage 
persists.  The  complete  disintegration  of  the  tissue-elements,  and 
absorption  of  the  remains  of  vessels,  leave  a  fiitty  emulsion  in  the 
resulting  eavity,  and  to  it  the  remains  of  blood- pigment  (often  hnma* 
toidin  ctrystals)  ^e  a  yellow  or  reddish  tint,  always  deeper  in  the 
gxey  than  in  the  white  substance.  Such  a  cavity  may  at  last  be  indis* 
tinguidiable  from  one  left  by  a  simple  necrotic  process.    Ultimately, 
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the  fatty  granules  may  be  slowly  remoyed,  and  a  little  clear  fluid  may 
alone  remain.  Occasionally  a  reticulated  stroma  persists  (or  is  formed) 
in  the  softened  area;  tbe  loculated  cayities  thus  constituted  may 
contract,  so  that  ultimately  a  sort  of  fibrous  cicatrix  remains,  with  a 
little  adjacent  atrophy,  the  result  of  the  initial  oedema  around  the 
focus  of  inflammation.  Now  and  then  this  cicatrix  contains  a  central 
nucleus  of  fatty  d^ris  and  hsamatoidin  crystals.  An  increase  of  con- 
nective-tissue elements  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  cause  the  development 
of  sclerotic  induration  in  the  affected  area,  but  this  is  far  less  commoiii 
than  it  is  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  renous  thrombosis,  and 
compression  by  meningeal  hssmorrhage,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
a  state  ever  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  an  initial  acute  inflammation. 
When  the  process  is  intense,  the  lymphoid  (pus)  cells  are  so  numerous 
that  the  softening  becomes  actually  purulent,  and  a  cavity  thus  results 
containing  pus.  This  result  of  inflammation  is  further  described  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Cerebral  Abscess."  A  distinctly  purulent  appear- 
ance has  been  acquired  in  so  short  a  time  as  six  or  seven  days.  If  a 
Tery  acute  and  malignant  form  of  inflammation  affects  an  extennve 
area,  rapid  and  infiltrating  suppuration  occurs,  with  acute  sloughing 
of  the  cerebral  tissue. 

The  traces  of  inflammation  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  are 
seldom  to  be  recognised  by  the  unassisted  eye.  They  consist  of 
aggregations  of  lymphoid  cells  around  the  vessels  or  in  the  tissue,  and 
may  sometimes  constitute  a  mass  of  relatively  large  dimensions,  com- 
parable in  size  to  a  tubercular  granulation  (Fig.  124).  They  are  not 
always  met  with,  and  are  more  pronounced  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid. 

They  have  been  especially  studied 
by  Popoff ,  who  states  that  the  lym- 
phoid corpuscles  sometimes  enter 
the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-ceUs, 
and  may  cause  multiplication  of 
the  nucleus  and  other  changes.* 

The  disseminated  inflammatioa 
that  occurs  in  some  cases  of  eiysi* 
pelas  and  diphtheria,  and  some- 
times in  septicssmia,  is  of  especial 
interest  on  account  of  the  organ- 

^fC^^'^Tf^^  ^I'v  "^"^^   isms  that  are  associated  with  it 
the  frontal  lobe  in  exanthematic  ty-    **•"*"    ""  .  x      *      «x 

phuB:  a,  accmnalation  of  lymphoid  Sometimes  minute  points  Of  soften- 
elements ;  J,  a  cavity  from  which  iuch  ^^  j^^y  jj^  visible ;  more  often  the 
ceUs  have  fallen.     (Popoif,  'Tucli.      ,^        ^  ,      j-«^««,.«j  «-*k 

ArchVBd.lxxxvii.pLL)  changes  are  only  discovered  with 

the  microscope.    In  certain  spots 

micrococci  may  be  seen  around  the  vessels,  scattered  tlurough  the 

brain  tissues,  and  even  densely  aggregated  in  definite  "  colonies.*'    The 

condition  has  been  termed  "  mycosis  of  the  brain."t 

•  Popoff,  •  Virchow'i  Archiv/  Bd.  Ixxxvii. 

t  See  SchOle, '  Virchow's  Archir,'  Ix vii ;  Letzerich,  ib.,  Bd.  Ixxv  i  and  BlaschkOb  Ih^ 
•M.  ]«^»»     It  most  not  be  oonfosed  with  «actmomycotb,"  lee  p.  407. 
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Symptoms.— Oar  knowlodge  of  the  exact  tjinptoms,  of  simple 
oerebritis  is  meagre,  on  acoount  of  the  rarity  with  which  it  exists  alone* 
Headache  is  certainlj  frequent;  Tomiting  occasional;  but  optic 
neuritis  is  a  rare  result  of  the  acute  process.  General  conyulsions  and 
delirium  may  also  be  met  with.  These  symptoms  are  irrespectiye  of 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  When  the  special  motor  or  sensorj 
r^on  is  inyolyed,  corresponding  symptoms  may  be  present^  the  most 
frequent  being  weakness  in  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  and  con^ 
yulsions,  local,  or  beginning  locally.  Such  symptoms  are  not  uncommon 
a  few  days  after  a  cerebral  injury,  and  are  often  attended  by  soma 
eleyation  of  temperature.  They  may  pass  away  completely  or  may 
persist  in  slighter  form.  They  differ  from  the  actual  injury  to  the 
brain  by  coming  on,  not  immediately,  but  two  or  three  days  after  the 
injuiy.  The  symptoms  of  an  abscess,  on  the  other  hand,  only  deyelop 
after  some  weeks.  A  young  child  fell  off  a  chair  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  in  her  hand,  and  fell  on  the  point  of  the  scissors,  one  blade  of 
which  entered  the  skull  just  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  right 
temporal  fossa.  It  passed  in  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  such  » 
direction  that  the  point  must  haye  been  yery  near  the  internal  capsule 
There  were  no  immediate  symptoms,  but  three  days  after  the  injury 
hemipleg^  came  on;  probably  the  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  wound  reached  the  internal  capsule.  Sometimes  traumatio 
inflammation  seems  to  set  up  a  degenerative  process,  which  runs  aa 
independent  course,  and  is  manifested  by  chronic  mental  fiulure. 

It  is  seldom  that  definite  symptoms  can  be  ascribed  to  the  dia* 

seminated   inflammation    that   occurs   in   acute   specific    diseases. 

Delirium  and  somnolence  and  subsequent  mental  weakness  may  be 

.  in  part  due  to  these  changes,  but  we  cannot  at  present  distinguish  the 

effects  of  the  definite  lesions  and  of  the  influence  of  the  blood-state. 

DiAOVOSis. — ^In  many  cases  the  symptoms  are  identical  with  those 
of  meningitis  oyer  the  corresponding  region  of  the  brain.  In  the  form 
that  results  from  specific  blood-states  the  condition  may  be  suspected 
if  cerebral  symptoms  become  more  pronounced  after  the  pyrexia,  but 
oior  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  lesions  is  still  too  meagre  to  permit 
any  definite  diagnostic  rules  to  be  laid  down. 

The  Pbognosis  of  acute  simple  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as  die- 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  membranes,  can  only  be  made  from  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  Its  Tbsatmbkt  is,  on  the  whole,  similar 
to  that  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes. 

AcrnroMTcosjs  of  tee  Bbjin.^A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
)>eculiar  fungus  which  £^yes  rise  to  this  disease  in  animals,  and  some- 
times elsewhere  in  man,  has  caused  foci  of  inflammation  in  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  brain.  Within  these  the  spherules  of  the  fungus  an 
mingled  with  pus-cells.  Usually  secondary,  it  has  been  perhaps  in 
one  case  primary.  The  symptoms  have  resembled  those  of  secondary 
abscess,  bnt  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  saspeoied  only  when 
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its  ezisienoe  was  recognised  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and  it  is  too  xmi# 
to  be  of  practical  importance.* 

OhBOVIO  IXTLAXJUiVlCm. 

Of  chronic  oerebritis  we  have  also  yery  little  exact  knowledge.  It 
is  true  the  term  *' chronic  encephalitis**  or  "meningo-encephalitis*^ 
'  is  frequently  employed,  especially  by  French  writers,  but  for  the  most 
part  as  a  convenient  designation  for  obscure  cases,  the  exact  natnro 
of  which  is  unknown.  In  this  loose  way  the  term  is  applied  to  all 
conditions  in  which  traces  of  inflammation  can  be  fonnd,  and  the  fact 
of  inflammation  is  allowed  to  override  the  question  whether  the 
process  was  primary  or  secondary. 

One  class  of  these  cases  is  that  in  which  t^e  chief  alteration  is  an 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue  in  some  part  of  the  brain,  but  these 
cajos  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  '*  Sclerosis  of  the  Brain.*' 

The  inflammation  which  surrounds  new  growths  in  the  brain  is 
often  chronic,  as  well  as  acute ;  and  acute  oerebritis,  however  caused, 
may  pass  into  a  chronic  stage.  Indications  of  extensive  primary  chronio 
oerebritis,  diffuse  in  distribution,  are  sometimes  found  in  cases  of  dis* 
eases  usually  regarded  as  degenerative,  as  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  Leucocytal  aggregations  around  the  vessels  and  in  the  cortex 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  this  disease,  but  its  extremely  chronic 
course,  and  the  absence  of  the  headache  which  usually  attends  en* 
cephalitis,  discountenance  the  view  that  it  is  primarily  inflammatoiy 
in  its  nature.  The  term  **  ehronic  oerebritis  "  seems,  however,  strictly 
applicable  to  certain  rare  cases  in  which  a  patient  suffers  from  head- 
ache and  other  cerebral  symptoms  (which  may  even  include  optio 
neuritis), — symptoms  that  run  a  chronic  course  and  may  end  in  death. . 
After  death  the  only  changes  are  the  miorosoopical  indications  d 
slight  general  inflammation.  For  instance,  a  woman  aged  thirty-four 
had  attacks  of  epileptoid  nature,  some  vertiginous,  others  with  tnui* 
sient  loss  of  sight.  Some  months  later  she  suffered  from  severe 
headache,  with  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  accompanied  by  vomiting, 
intense  optic  neuritis,  slight  pyrexia  and  terminal  com%  the  duratioii 
of  the  severe  symptoms  having  been  about  six  months.  Ko  naked-eye 
alterations  were  found  in  the  brain,  but  slight  diffuse  inflammatory 
changes  were  found  throughout  ite  substance  on  microscopical  exami- 
<  nation.t  A  somewhat  analogous  oondition  throughout  the  cortex  of 
one  hemisphere  has  been  observed  to  follow  injury  in  childhood,  which 
led  to  mental  defect  and  epilepsy,  with  left-sided  weakness  and  eho- 
xeoid  movements,  in  a  case  observed  by  Fleteher  Beach.) 

•  OtfM  win  Im  ftnmd  Noorded  by  lUkr,  'Brit.  Msd.  Jonrn.,'  I890|  Orlow, 
•DsatSMd.  Wbehsoisk/ 1890^  sad  Boiliager,  *  Munch,  nwd.  Wochenieh V 1887 1 
the  kit,  ooincidsnt  with  sa  ofarisn  twmMBm^  bting  belieTsd  to  bs  primsiy  tad 
idiis  to  nnboiled  milk. 

f  Hiiglilingilackio]i,*Ophth.Hbtp.Bop./VQtvffi,p.44ib 

t  *  Jonnsl  of  Mod.  Btikumf  IflBT. 
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Fio.  125.— Chronio  diflfeminated  scle- 
rotic iaflammation  of  poni,  &e.  (see 
text).  (After  Charcot  and  Oombaolt.) 


A  Teiy  rare  rarietj  of  cerebritis  is  a  disseminated  form  of  chTonio 
inflammation,  sclerotic  and  caseating,  due  probablj  to  sjpliilis.  A 
similar  affection  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  less  rare.  In  the  case  described 
by  Charcot  and  (Jombanlt,  of  which 
the  spinal  lesions  are  shown  in  Fig. 
102,  vol.  i,  p.  837,  similar  foci  of  dis- 
ease existed  in  the  pons,  cmra,  and 
optic  nerves,  and  are  shown  in  the 
adjoining  figure  (Pig.  126).  The 
affected  spots  were  grey  in  tint, 
with  yellowish  centres  due  to 
caseation,  such  as  are  represented 
in  the  smaller  figure,  which  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  diseased  area  in  the  pons 
marked  ▲.  Both  sixth  nerves  and 
the  right  third  n^nre  are  partially 
degenerated.  Thus  in  the  tendency 
to  caseation  the  morbid  process  has 
the  characters  seen  in  syphilitio 
growths,  but  the  histological  cha- 
racters of  the  diseased  areas  were 
those  of  a  sclerotic  inflammation 
rather  than  of  a  growth.  In  these 
points  the  process  has  considerable  analogy  to  that  of  the  more 
common  chronic  syphilitio  meningitis.  The  patient  had  had  syphilis 
nearly  twenty  years  before  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  Extreme 
mental  dulness  existed,  and  obscured  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
symptoms  due  to  the  intra-cranial  lesions.*  Such  disseminated  in- 
flammation  is  related,  on  the  otiier  hand*  to  insular  sclerosis  (q,  v,). 

It  is  probable  that  certain  rare  forms  of  chronic  softening  of  the 
brain  (described  here  as  such)  are  inflammatory  in  nature,  but  very 
little  is  known  of  their  early  stages,  and  no  distinctly  inflammatory 
process  can  be  traced  in  them  at  the  later  period  in  which  they 
usually  come  under  observation.  There  is  another  remarkable  group 
of  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  suggest  chronic  focal  inflammation, 
although  the  nature  of  the  lesion  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ascertained, 
nor  have  the  cases  been  hitherto  described.  The  examples  I  have 
seen  have  been  in  men  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  gouty  diathesis. 
The  symptoms  have  been  those  of  a  chronic  focal  lesion  at  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  have  consisted  in  convulsions  beginning  locally, 
hemiplegio  weakness,  aphasio  disturbance,  delirium,  and  sometimes 
slight  pyrexia.  They  closely  resembled  in  character  and  course  those 
of  a  cerebral  tumour,  but  headache  has  never  been  prominent,  and 
optic  neuritis  has  always  been  absent.  The  course  of  the  affection  was 
marked  by  successive  periods  of  increase,  partial  subsidence,  and  a 
•  Charcot  and  Qombanlt,  'Arch,  de  Physiologie,'  1873,  vol.  v,  p.  148. 
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•tationary  state.  The  condition  may,  bowerer,  end  in  death  after  a 
course  of  one  or  two  years.  A  chronio  relapsing  gouty  oerebritis 
affords  the  best  explanation  of  it. 

The  irecUment  of  chronic  inflammation,  if  its  existence  is  suspected^ 
must  be  in  the  main  directed  against  its  cause.  Improvement  of  the 
general  health  is  of  great  importance,  together  with  tranquillilj, 
attention  to  posture,  the  state  of  the  bowels,  &c.  Mercury  seems 
also  to  influence  the  process,  and,  especially  in  the  cases  of  presum- 
ably gouty  cerebritis,  it  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  or  inunction  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  lesion,  the  arrest  of  which  some- 
times distinctly  follows  its  use.  It  may  also  be  given  in  sjphilitio 
-nses,  followed  by  iodide  and  combined  with  tonics. 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  BEAIN. 


Collections  of  pus  may  form  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  within 
ka  substance.  In  the  former  case,  the  membranes,  thickened  by 
mflammation,  constitute  one  wall  of  the  abscess.  In  the  latter  case^ 
jrhich  is  the  more  common,  the  pus  is  separated  from  the  surface  by 
%  layer  of  brain-tissue,  normal  or  only  slightly  damaged,  although  m 
communication  sometimes  exists  through  this  layer  between  the 
interior  of  the  abscess  and  the  surface.  The  white  substance  of  the 
brain  appears  to  be  more  prone  to  suppuration  than  the  grey.  An 
ibscess  may  occur  in  any  part,  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  cerebral  or 
cerebellar  hemispheres,  and  is  rare  in  the  central  ganglia,  the  pons^ 
medulla,  or  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Usually  there  is  only 
a  siugle  abscess,  sometimes  there  are  two  or  more,  and  occasioually 
there  are  many.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  modem  patho- 
logy to  ascribe  all  fonns  to  an  organised  virus,  although  the  thegry  is 
as  yet  unproved  as  regards  many  varieties,  especially  the  deeper 
traumatic  forms. 

Oenebal  Etioloot. — ^Abscess  of  the  brain  is  usually  due  to  injury 
or  to  suppurative  inflammation,  near  or  distant,  from  which  septie 
material  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  most  common  cause  is  disease 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  of  such  disease  that  of  the  bony  invest- 
ment of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  the  most  frequent.  Injury  usually 
causes  an  abscess,  sometimes  directly,  but  indirectly  as  a  result  of 
bone  disease  thus  produced.  We  may  conveniently  divide  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  cerebral  abscess  into  two  classes,  the  near  and  the 
distant.  The  near  causes  are  the  most  frequent,  and  to  them  no  less 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  dae.*    Ear  disease  causes  42*5  per 

*  One  hundred  and  seTenty-tbree  of  241  cages  collected  from  Tarioiit  eonreei,  !»• 
elvding  the  76  eases  tabulated  by  GKill  and  Sutton  (*  Reynoldi^  System  of  Medicine/ 
voL  ii,  2nd  ed.,  art  "Abscess  of  the  Brain").  Ear  disease,  102  caseai  injoiy^ 
67  < 
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cent.,  and  mjnrj  24  per  cent.,  while  disease  of  tlie  nose,  the  orbity 
non-traumatic  caries  of  other  bones,  and  tamonr  of  the  brain  give 
rise  to  the  small  remainder.  The  distant  influences  cause  15  per  cent, 
of  the  whole;  and  the  most  frequent  is  suppuration  elsewhere  than 
near  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  without  general  pjamia.  Oidium 
albicans  has  twice  produced  cerebral  abscess,  but  is  merely  a  patholo- 
gical curiosity.    In  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  no  cause  was  detected. 

Age  and  Sex, — Cerebral  abscess  is  far  more  common  in  males  than 
in  females,  the  ratio  being  as  8  to  1.*  The  yarious  causes  do  not, 
however,  influence  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  proportion.  From  ear 
disease  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  is  2  to  1,  from  injury  5  to  1, 
from  suppuration  elsewhere  4  to  1.  The  greater  liability  of  males  to 
traumatic  abscess  is  readily  explained  by  their  more  frequent  exposure 
to  injury ;  their  greater  liability  to  abscess  from  other  causes  it  less 
easy  to  understand. 

Ko  time  of  life,  from  birth  to  old  age^  is  exempt,  but  the  affection  it 
Tery  rare  during  the  first  year  of  life.  The  following  it  the  relative 
distribution  of  223  cases : 

1—^,  24  oases  '       i         80—89,  29  cases         I         60—69,  7  cases 
10-19,48    ^  40-49,26    „  i         70  and  over,  1  case 

20—29,  72    m  I         60—59,  16    »  I 

Thus  one  third  occur  in  the  third  decade  of  life,  and  one  fifth  in  the 
second.  The  twenty  years  between  ten  and  thirty  yield  more  than  half 
the  cases.  Those  due  to- ear  disease  are  distributed  through  life 
nearly  as  the  total  number.  Traumatic  abscess  it  xelatiYely  more 
frequent  in  early  life,  two  fifths  occurring  under  twenty,  and  nearly  one 
fifth  under  ten.  Pyssmia  never,  and  distant  suppuration  rarely,  causes 
cerebral  abscess  under  twenty. 

OsHXBAL  Patholoot.— Suppuration  in  the  brain,  as  elsewhere, 
mutt  be  considered  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  and  the  first  stage  of 
the  process  is  apparently  '*  red  softening."  In  this  some  pus-corpus- 
des  are  found  in  the  diseased  tissue,  and  if  they  are  numerous  the 
softened  tissue  assumes  a  purulent  aspect.  It  has  been  thought  that 
pus  may  be  formed  without  an  initial  stage  of  simple  inflammatory 
softening  (Huguenin),  but  the  point  it  doubtful.  The  pus  of  a  cere- 
bral abscess  has  a  greenish  tint,  and  usually  an  add  reaction.  It  it 
foetid  in  one  fifth  of  the  cases  (Majer)  ;  on  what  the  foster  depends 
is  uncertain,  but  it  it  probably  the  result  of  some  special  septic  con- 
dition. Under  the  microscope,  the  pus-cells  in  old  abscesses  axe 
indistinct,  having  undergone  granular  disintegration.  The  wall  of 
the  cavity  is  irregular  at  first  (in  some  cases  for  a  long  time),  and 
there  it  a  tendency  to  an  increate  of  the  abscess  by  the  necrosis  of 
portions  of  the  limiting  titsue.  The  **  capsule,"  which  forms  after  a 
time,  is  at  first  thin  and  delicate,  and  gradually  increases  in  firmnesi 

*  174  males  to  68  f  emalei. 
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and  in  thickness.  It  has  a  smoofih  inner  surfiAoe.  and  its  snbstanoe  is 
composed  of  connectiye-tissue  elements,  looser  eztemallj  tlian  in  the 
middle.  Beyond  it  the  brain-tissue  is  often  softened  by  slight  CBdema^ 
and  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  capsule  there  is  some  fatty  de» 
generation  of  the  cerebral  elements.  Doubtless  most  of  the  pus-oeUs 
are  escaped  leucocytes,  but  some  may  be  formed  from  the  cells  of  the 
neuroglia.  After  the  capsule  is  formed,  pus-cells  still  increase  in  the 
cayity  of  the  abscess,  and,  if  there  is  a  channel  by  which  the  contents 
may  escape,  the  formation  of  pus  may  be  continuous  and  abundant. 

Taking  together  all  cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  it  is  about  equally 
common  for  a  capsule  to  be  present  or  absent.  The  time  at  whi<^ 
one  ifl  formed  is  important,  because,  if  known,  its  presence  affords 
some  indication  of  the  age  of  the  abscess.  The  question  can  only  be 
decided  by  traumatic  cases,  in  which  the  commencement  can  be  accu- 
rately  determined.  In  such  cases  the  first  indication  of  a  delicate 
membrane  has  been  seen  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,*  but  it  is 
rarely  distinct  before  the  end  of  the  third  week,t  and  it  only  assumes 
its  character  as  a  well-defined  membrane  with  a  smooth  surface  at 
the  end  of  two  months.  But  an  abscess  may  remain  for  a  much 
longer  time  without  a  capsule.  The  absence  of  this  is  therefore  of 
less  significance  than  its  presence.  The  abscess  may  be  entirely 
closed,  but  not  unfrequently  an  opening,  sometimes  a  fistulous 
channel,  connects  it  with  the  surface  of  the  brain,  especially  when 
there  is  bone  disease,  and  it  may  thus  communicate  with  the  exterior 
of  the  skull.    It  may  also  open  into  the  yentrides. 

The  shape  of  the  encapsuled  abscess  is  more  or  less  rounded,  but  a 
recent  abscess  with  adjacent  sloughing  may  be  irregular  and  ill- 
defined.  Barely  it  consists  only  of  a  fistulous  channel  extending 
from  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  yentricles.  The  size  varies  in 
most  cases  between  that  of  a  walnut  and  a  hen's  egg^  but  it  may  be 
so  large  as  to  occupy  apparently  two  thirds  of  the  cerebral  hemi« 
sphere,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  no  larger  than  a  pea. 
Multiple  pysBmic  abscesses  are  usually  small.  In  about  four  fifths  of 
the  cases  the  abscess  is  single — almost  always  when  of  traumatic 
origin,  and  usually  when  due  to  ear  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  due  to  distant  suppuration,  the  abscess  is  single  in  less  than 
half  the  cases,  and  in  general  pyssmia  the  abscesses  are  multiple  in 
two  thirds  of  the  cases,  and  they  are  generally  numerous  and  small. 
When  multiple,  it  is  about  as  frequent  for  there  to  be  two,  a  few,  or 
many.  In  half  the  cases  of  multiple  abscesses,  these  are  situated  in 
the  same  hemisphere  of  the  cerebiiim.  Suppuration  occurs  in  both 
hamispheres  only  when  due  to  distant  septic  causes.  In  one  quarter 
of  the  cases  the  abscesses  are  situated  in  the  same  side  of  botii  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  Less  frequently  there  are  multiple  abscesses 
in  the  cerebellum,  and  the  cerebrum  is  f  rea 

*  Lallemand,  quoted  by  Lebert. 

t  Lei  srt,  *  Virchow's  Archiv/  Bd.  i,  1866,  p.  96. 
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Sappnration  oeean  in  the  oerebram  four  timet  ai  frequently  as  in 
the  cerebellum*  and  is  yerj  rare  in  the  pons  or  medulla  oblongata.* 
Oerebral  abscess  may  result  from  anj  cause,  but  cerebellar  abscess  is 
produced  almost  ezdusively  by  ear  disease  or  distant  influences.  In 
the  cerebrum,  suppuration  is  a  little  more  frequent  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  left,  but  the  two  hemispheres  suffer  almost  equally  from 
distant  causes  and  from  ear  disease.  The  general  excess  of  abscess  in 
the  right  hemisphere  depends  entirely  on  the  influence  of  other  local 
causes  than  ear  disease ;  these  show  a  remarkable  procliyity  to  Affect 
the  9ght  rather  than  the  left  hemisphere.f  Cerebellar  abscess, 
generally  due  to  ear  disease  or  distant  causes,  corresponds  in  this 
respect  to  the  cerebral  abscesses  of  the  same  origin,  and  the  two 
cerebellar  hemispheres  are  affected  with  equal  frequency.  Suppurs^ 
tion  is  very  rare  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Any  part  of 
the  cerebral  or  cerebellar  hemispheres  may  be  affected,  but  the  posi* 
tion  of  an  abscess  due  to  local  disease  is  determined  by  the  situation 
of  its  cause. 

An  abscess,  if  of  any  sise,*  exerts  pressure  on  adjacent  parts,  althougli 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  a  tumour.  The  convolutions  over  it  are 
flattened,  and  the  adjacent  brain  is  ansBmic  and  often  softened. 
Moreover,  an  abscess  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  may  cause 
internal  hydrocephalus,  just  as  does  a  tumour  in  the  same  situation. 

Anaiamieal  Caune. — An  abscess  which  has  become  encapsuled 
may  remain  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  capsule  becomes  thick 
and  tough,  may  even  become  calcified,  and  very  rarely  the  contents 
undergo  a  similar  change.}  More  often,  before  a  capsule  is  formed, 
or  while  this  is  still  thin,  the  abscess  enlarges,  usually  more  in  one 
direction  than  in  another,  and  the  patient  may  die  from  the  extensive 
interference  with  the  cerebral  functions.  It  may  ultimately  burst 
into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  less  commonly  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  The  former  occurs  in  one  sixth  of  all  cases ;  most  frequently 
(one  in  three  and  a  half)  in  abscess  from  distant  suppuration  (not 
distinctly  pysemic)  ;  less  commonly  in  abscess  from  ear  disease  (one 
in  five)  ;  still  less  frequently  in  traumatic  cases  (one  in  nine).  The 
effect  of  rupture,  external  or  internal,  is  to  excite  purulent  inflamma- 
tion, of  the  meninges  in  the  one  case,  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ventricles  in  the  other,  and  these  cavities  become  filled  with  pus. 
Purulent  inflammation  of  the  ventricles  may  also  be  excited  without 
actual  rupture.  Occasionally  the  ventricles  contain  an  excess  of 
turbid  fluid  but  no  pus.    An  abscess  due  to  bone  disease  may  com- 

*  Cerebnim  186  times  (not  cues) ;  cerebeUam  41 ;  pons  8 1  mednlla  oblongata 
onoe. 

t  Thos  injory  caused  sbsoess  in  tbe  right  hemisphere  22,  in  the  left  16  times  i 
disease  of  the  nose,  right  7,  left  1 ;  disease  of  the  orbit»  right  8,  left  0 1  caries  of 
other  bones  than  the  temporal,  right  4,  left  1.  The  greater  inflaence  of  these  caoses 
on  the  right  hemisphere  seems  to  he  too  uaif  orm  to  be  accidental. 

I  Fenman, '  £din.  Med.  Joarn.,'  October,  1879. 
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municate  with  the  latter  by  a  perforation  through  the  thickened  and 
adherent  membranes,  and  pus  may  thus  be  discharged  from  the 
interior  of  the  brain  through  the  ear,  nose,  &q,  A  very  rare  accident 
is  hflemorrhage  into  the  sac  of  an  abscess;  in  one  case  extensiye 
meningeal  hsBniorrbage  from  a  yein  occurred  over  an  abscess  just 
beneath  tbe  surface.  Small  abscesses  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
▼idnity  of  a  larger  one,  and  contiguous  abscesses  may  coalesce. 

Spboial  Etioloot  akd  Patholoot. — ^A.  Local  Oatuet. — (1)  Injury. 
— While  the  observed  proportion  ot  abscesses  referred  to  injury  is 
about  one  quarter,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  proportion  is  larger, 
and  that  many  of  the  cases  in  which  no  cause  can  be  traced  are  due 
to  some  unnoticed  or  forgotten  traumatic  influence — a  blow  or  fall  on 
the  skull,  causing  fracture  of  bone  in  some  cases,  or  necrosis,  although 
a  careful  examination  has  sometimes  revealed  no  injury  to  the  bone. 
The  abscess  is  usually  situated  beneath  tbe  part  struck,  near  the  sar« 
face  ^hen  there  is  fracture,  deeply  in  the  brain  when  the  bone  is  unin- 
jured. When  traumatic  necrosis  of  the  bone  exists  the  abscess  is 
sometimes  deep,  sometimes  superficial,  and  its  cayity  often  communi- 
cates with  the  pus  about  the  bone.  In  fracture,  the  inner  table  is 
often  splintered,  spiculse  project  into  the  brain,  and  the  suppuration 
may  be  near  the  surface,  or  it  may  be  deep-seated  and  connected  by 
a  fistulous  passage  with  the  irritating  splinter.  Another  occasional 
traumatic  cause  is  a  penetrating  wound,  as  a  stab  or  a  fall  on  a  pro- 
jecting nail,  &c.  Traumatic  abscesses  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  brain 
are  rare ;  the  bone  has  been  fractured  or  is  intact  at  tbe  part  stiiick. 
A  fall  on  the  occiput  has  caused  an  abscess  in  the  frontal  lobe,  and  a 
&11  on  the  forehead,  fracturing  the  bone,  has  caused  an  abscess  in  the 
oorresponding  frontal  lobe,  and  another  in  the  cerebellum. 

(2)  Disease  of  the  ear  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  abscess.  The 
ear  disease  is  usually  chronic,  and  has  existed  for  several  years—five, 
ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  or  twenty-five  years — before  it  caused  the 
abscess ;  very  rarely  the  mischief  haa  existed  only  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  There  is  usually  caries  of  the  bone,  following  an  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  middle  ear  or  mastoid  cells,  set  up  by  cold,  injury,  or  more 
frequently  by  extension  from  the  throat,  sometimes  by  a  polypus  in 
the  external  meatus.  A  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  (the  tympa- 
nitic membrane  being  perforated)  has  usually  existed  for  a  long  time. 
In  many  cases  the  abscess  has  followed  the  arrest  of  this  discharge; 
less  commonly  it  has  followed  an  increase  in  the  ear  mischief,  due 
to  fresh  cold  or  to  a  blow  on  the  ear. 

Occasionally  there  is  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
or  mastoid  cells,  and  no  bone  disease.  The  tympanic  cavity  and 
mastoid  cells  are  separated  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  only  by  a 
thin  layer  of  bone,  which  is  readily  destroyed,  and,  moreover,  this 
is  perforated  by  small  veins  which  pass  from  the  tympanum  to 
the  superior  petrosal,  and  from  the    mastoid  cells    to    the    lateral 
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Abscess  from  ear 
is  twice  as  fre- 
quent in  tbe  cerebrum  as 
in  the  cerebellum.  In  the 
former  it  is  usually  in  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
occasionally  in  tbe  fron- 
tal, rarely  in  the  occipital, 
and  still  more  rarely  in 
the  parietal.  Abscess  of 
the  cerebellum  is  almost 
invariably  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  rare  cases  the 
abscess  is  seated  in  tbe 
pons  Varolii.  Multiple 
abscesses  from  ear  disease 
(met  with  only  in  13  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  due  to 
this  cause)  may  be  in  the 
same  cerebral  or  cerebellar 
hemisphere,  or  in  both ; 
they  are  always  on  the 
same  side. 

Tbe  membranes  are  usu- 
ally thickened  over  tbe 
diseased    bone,    but    are 

sometimes  normal.  Co- 
agula  of  old  date,  some- 
times breaking  down,  are 

occasionally  found  in  tbe 

petrosal  or  lateral  sinus. 

The  abscess  is  rarely  su- 
perficial;  commonly  it  is 

seated  within   the  brain, 

separated    from  the   sur- 

ft^oe  by   normal  cerebral 

substance.    In  other  cases 

an  opening  exists  in  this 

tissue  and  in  tbe  adhe- 
rent membranes,  so  that 

tbe  sac  of  the  abscess  may 

communicate     with     tbe 

diseased    bone,  and  thus 

with    the    exterior.      In  fig.  127. 

Bome  of  these  cases  it  is  Figs.  126  and  127.— Abscess  of  right  temporallobe, 
,    ,1     ^L   ^  XI.        u  due  to  ear  disease.     The  enlargement  caused  by  the 

probable  that  the  abscess     ^^jg^ess  is  shown  in  Fig.  126 ;  in  Fig.  127  the  cavity 

commenced  in  tbe  interior    is  opened. 
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of  the  brain,  and  extended  ontwarda  towards  the  diseased  bone^ 
until  a  communication  was  established. 

The  mechanism  by  which  an  abscess  within  the  brain  is  produced  hj 
ear  disease,  not  directly  continuous  with  the  cerebral  suppuration* 
must  be  by  the  passive  of  septic  material  from  the  bone  disease  into 
the  cerebral  substance.  The  arrest  or  retardation  of  the  circulation  in 
the  sinuses  may  permit  this  material  to  reach  the  brain  by  the  yeins 
which,  from  ear  and  brain,  pour  their  blood  into  the  sinuses ;  butwhilo 
the  current  is  still  flowing  this  can  scarcely  occur.*  It  is  not  impro* 
bable,  however,  that  the  periyascular  lymphatic  canals  are  the  paths  by 
which  the  infection  generally  trayels;  in  these  inflammation  may 
extend  by  contiguity,  and  does  so  rapidly  when  septic  in  nature.  The 
internal  carotid  artery  sends  twigs  to  the  interior  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  and  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  these  have  been  thought 
to  be  the  chief  channels  of  infection  (Binswanger),  but  the  rarity  of 
abscess  in  the  frontal  lobes  in  consequence  of  ear  disease  renders  this 
improbable. 

The  roof  of  the  tympanum  forms  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  on  which  lies  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus  receives  blood  from  both.  The  bone  which 
separates  the  mastoid  cells  from  the  intra-cranial  cavity  forms  part  of 
the  posterior  fossa  beneath  the  tentorium,  and  on  it  the  cerebellar 
hemisphere  lies,  while  the  lateral  sinus  receives  blood  from  both. 
Hence,  as  Toynbee  first  pointed  out,  disease  of  the  tympanum  causes 
chiefly  cerebral  abscess,  that  of  the  mastoid  cells  cerebellar  absoesa. 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  are,  however,  occasionally  met  with. 

Chronic  diaeMe  of  ihe  note  is  an  occasional  but  rare  cause  of  cerebral 
abscess  (6  cases  of  240).  There  is  usually  bone  disease,  invol?ing  the 
nasal,  sphenoid,  or  ethmoid  bones,  and  often  syphilitic  in  origin.  In 
some  cases  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  just 
as  the  ear  disease  may  be  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tym« 
panum.  The  abscess,  single  in  two  thirds  of  the  cases,  is  almost  invariF 
ably  situated  in  the  frontal  lobe;  in  only  one  recorded  case  was  it  in  tho 
parietal  lobe.  Meningitis  frequently  co-exists.  When  there  is  bone 
disease  the  sac  of  the  abscess  may  communicate  with  this,  so  that  pus 
is  discharged  from  the  interior  of  the  brain  through  the  nose. 

Still  rarer  as  a  cause, of  cerebral  abscess  is  orbital  disease  (three 
cases).  In  two  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  orbit,  in  one  a  growth* 
The  suppuration  was  always  in  the  frontal  lobe,  and  single. 

Caries  of  other  bones  than  temporal,  and  not  due  to  injury,  very 
rarely  causes  cerebral  abscess.  Five  cases  only  were  of  this  nature. 
In  one  the  caries  was  syphilitiCi  in  one  cancerous.  The  abscess  in 
each  case  was  single. 

The  last  local  cause  of  abscess  (extremely  rare)  is  a  tubercular 
growth  in  the  brain,  which  has  been  known  to  break  down  into  a 

•  Adams, '  OtUsgow  Med.  Joarn./  vol.  xr,  1881,  June,  ^  424.  The  problem  cf 
fhe  mechanUm  U  well  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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eolleeticn  of  pus.*  Otber  tabercular  tnmoiinp  and  otber  evidence 
of  tuberde,  are  luually  present,  and  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
abscess. 

The  Di$tani  Cknuet  of  cerebral  abscess  axe  morUd  processes  in  some 
ether  part  of  the  body  bj  which  septio  material  is  prodnoed,  and  this* 
passing  into  the  blood-cnrrent,  doubtless  causes  the  abscess  of  the 
brain  bj  septic  embolism.  The  realitj  of  this  mechanism  has  been 
demonstrated  in  one  case ;  a  cerebral  abscess,  secondary  to  suppuration 
in  the  lung,  was  found  to  contain  lung-pigment.f  Since  embolic 
processes  are  rarely  single,  cerebral  abscess  from  distant  causes  is  fre- 
quently multiple.  From  local  causes  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
there  are  more  than  one  abscess  is  only  18'6  per  cent. ;  from  distant 
causes  it  is  61  per  cent. 

In  general  pyaemia  the  brain  is  far  less  frequently  the  seat  of  the 
secondary  suppuration  than  are  some  otber  organs,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  brain  is  less  frequently  affected  in  pysdmia  due  to  injury  than 
in  pyflsmia  due  to  non-traumatic  causes.  Only  9  of  284  cases  of 
cerebral  abscess  occurred  as  part  of  general  pyssmia,  and  in  only  one 
of  these  was  the  pyssmia  secondary  to  injury ;  in  one  it  was  post* 
puerperal ;  in  three  it  was  secondary  to  abscesses  elsewhere,  and  in  two 
to  abscess  of  the  liver  produced  by  dysentery.  In  one  third  of  the 
cases  the  abscess  was  single,  in  another  third  there  were  from  two  to 
five  abscesses,  in  the  remaining  third  numerous  small  foci  of  suppura- 
tion were  scattered  through  the  brain,  as  many  as  sixty-eight  being 
counted  in  one  case.} 

In  an  important  group  of  cases  (about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole) 
an  abscess  of  the  brain  is  the  result  of  suppuration  elsewhere, 
generally  in  the  lung,  without  indications  of  general  pyssmia.  This 
form  has  been  termed  **  pulmonal  cerebral  abscess  ;"§  the  limitation 
of  the  secondary  suppuration  to  the  brain  is  remarkable.  Pneumonia, 
imperfectly  reaolyed  and  breaking  down ;  suppurating  cavities  in  the 
lungs,  left  by  such  pneumonia,  or  the  result  of  bronchial  dilatation ; 
simple  foetid  bronchitis;  and  especially  empyema*  are  the  chief 
cauiral  conditions.  ||  It  never  results  from  true  tubercular  cavities. 
Suppuration  in  the  abdominal  cavity  is  a  less  common  cause,  and 
still  rarer  is  suppuration  connected  with  the  limbs.    The  abscess  is 

•  lor  an  instsnoo  ms  I/BiplDO^ '  B«v.  m^  da  la  SniMS  Bomandflb'  1886*  p.  STL 

f  BOttehar,  'Petarsb.  mad.  ZaitMbrift,'  1869,  and  VVIrahow'a  Jahnabarioht,* 
1869,11.61. 

{  It  ibmild  ba  notad  that  pjvnda  la  not  alwaya  tha  eansa  of  a  eavabral  tkhtosm 
eifth  which  it  eo-asists.  Tha  abtoett  may  ba  of  local  origin,  and  tha  pyaoula  maf 
batharatnltatiharof  thaabteetaorof  thalooalcaiiaeof  thaabaeeM. 

I  ]fartiB% « Himsbaaena,'  Barlin,  1893. 

I  In  dbeaiea  within  the  lung-mbftanoa  oapabla  of  aamlBg  It^  aarebfal  ahicaw 
»ppaan  to  oeenr  in  about  8  par  oent  aeoording  to  loma  fiaeti  pabliahad  by 
R  Kalher  ('Daatseha  Arohiv  f.  klin.  Med^'  zzilv,  p.  169)..  Of  afiiaty-alght  aaaaa 
(Idrty-nina  of  gAngiane  of  tha  Inngi,  tbirty-aevan  of  f estid  branahitli^  aad  twalva 
aff  baonahlal  dilatation)  thera  was  carabnd  abscait  In  eight* 
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siitgle  in  about  half  the  cases,  and  is  generally  situated  in  the  oerebral 
hemispheres,  especially  in  the  posterior  lobe.  The  cerebellnm  is  not 
often  affected  from  this  cause,  and  never  suffers  alone.  Numeroos 
small  foci  of  suppuration  hare  been  met  ^th,  but  &r  less  frequently 
than  from  general  pysemia,  which  is  a  less  common  cause. 

Oidiwn  Albieans. — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  two  recorded  cases  * 
thrush  in  the  mouth  was  a  cause  of  abscess  of  the  brain.  One  patient 
was  an  infant,  the  other  an  adult.  An  abundant  growth  of  oidium 
occupied  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  the  brain  was  studded  with  small 
abscesses,  containing  the  same  fungus.  The  oidium  in  the  phaiynx 
has  been  traced  into  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,t 
and  into  the  interior  of  the  vessels,  and  it  doubtless  thus  finds  its  way, 
^ith  the  blood-current,  to  distant  parts. 

There  remains  about  a  sixth  of  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which 
no  cause  for  the  abscess  could  be  discovered.  In  two  or  three  of  these 
congenital  heart  disease  existed,  and  was  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the 
abscess,  but  no  mechanism  by  which  the  result  could  be  produced  has 
been  suggested.  In  many  of  these  unexplained  cases  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  abscess  was  really  traumatic,  the  result  of  some  for- 
gotten fall  or  blow.  In  a  few  cases  in  which  the  abscess  was  situated 
in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  it  may  have  been  the  consequence  of 
disease  of  the  tympanum,  overlooked  because  there  was  no  caries  of 
the  bone.  It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  all  cases  can  be  thus 
explained,  and  whether  there  is  oris  not  an  idiopathic  form  of  abscess 
of  the  brain.  If  so,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  localisation  within  the 
brain  of  a  specific  virus,  probably  of  low  intensity,  and  slow,  limited 
influence.  The  rare  actinomycosis  of  the  brain  (p.  467)  is,  practically, 
a  form  of  abscess* 

Stmftokb. — ^A  cerebral  abscess  originates  in  inflammatioii,  and 
constitutes,  when  developed,  a  foreign  mass  within  the  brain.  XTlti- 
mately,  secondary  processes  occur,  adjacent  oedema  and  inflammation, 
meningitis,  effusion  into  the  ventricles ;  or  the  abscess  ruptures  exter- 
nally or  internally.  In  some  cases  of  acute  and  severe  disease,  the  initial 
suppurative  inflammation  progresses  with  rapidity  until  it  destroys 
life.    In  other  cases  it  passes  into  a  stationary  condition  for  a  time. 

The  symptoms  correspond  to  the  morbid  process,  being  at  first 
those  of  inflammation,  trifling  or  grave.  In  acute  abscess  they  are 
severe,  and  continue  to  the  end.  In  the  cases  of  chronic  abscess  they 
are  sometimes  at  flrst  so  slight  as  to  be  overlooked,  and  may  also  be 
trifling  when  the  process  has  become  comparatively  stationary,  in 
what  is  termed  the  ^*  latent  period/'  Ultimately  acute  symptoms 
supervene  even  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  suddenly,  and  run  a  rapid 
course,  to  end  in  death.    These  constitute  the  *'  terminal  stage.** 

•  Zenker,  'Bericbt  der  QeselUoh.  f.  Nst.  n.  HeUkV  Dnidflii,  1861,  ^  eSg 
Bibbert,  •  BerL  kL  Wocbeiuchr.,'  1879,  p.  617. 
t  Wagner.  'Jabrb.  f.  Kinderbeilk.,'  i,  p.  56. 
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The  sjmptoms  that  are  produced  aie  thus  in  part  those  of  inflam- 
mation; in  part  thej  are  those  of  an  irritating  foreign  bodj,  such  as 
a  tomonr  may  cause.  Their  character  is  determined  bj  the  character 
of  the  morbid  process,  and  by  its  seat ;  but  local  symptoms,  such  aa 
afford  an  iodication  of  the  position  of  the  disease*  are  absent  far  more 
frequently  than  in  the  case  of  tumour.  This  is  due  to  two  circum- 
stances. Firstp  abscesses  are  often  situated  in  parts  of  the  brain,  as 
the  temporo-splienoidal  and  frontal  lobes,  in  which  a  lesion  often  causes 
no  local  symptoms,  whatever  be  its  nature.  Secondly,  the  pressure  of 
a  slowly  developed  abscess  produces  less  grave  effects  than  does  that 
of  a  tumour. 

Every  gradation  is  met  with  between  the  cases  of  acute  abscess 
with  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  running  a  rapid  course,  and  ending 
fatally  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  those  chronic  forms  in  which  the 
initial  disturbance  is  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed;  while  the 
stationazy  period  is  marked  by  complete  latency,  so  that  the  ezistenoe 
of  the  disease  is  unsuspected  until  the  rupture  of  the  abscess,  or  some 
acute  consequence,  causes  death.  In  cases  of  pyeemia,  moreover,  the 
existence  of  suppuration  in  the  brain  may  be  unsuspected,  because 
its  symptoms  are  masked  by  those  of  the  general  disease* 

Early  symptoms  are  most  frequent  in  cases  of  traimiatic  abscess, 
because  the  initial  inflammation  is  most  extensive.  When  present 
they  resemble  those  of  meningitis,  which  often  co-exists ;  there  is  head- 
ache,  frequently  local,  vomiting,  and  febrile  disturbance,  attended  in 
severe  cases  by  rigors.  Convulsions  are  less  common ;  when  general 
they  indicate  that  the  mischief  is  extensive  and  severe.  Local  convul- 
sions occur  only  when  the  disease  is  near  or  beneath  the  central 
convolutions.  Paralysis*  and  delirium  are  rarely  early  symptoms. 
In  the  cases  of  acute  abscess  these  effects  pass  on  into  those  presently 
to  be  described,  such  as  attend  the  terminal  stage  of  chronic  abscess, 
and  usually  consist  in  delirium,  convulsions,  and  paralysis  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  abscess.  The  temperature  is  raised,  and  severe 
rigors  may  occur.  Delirium  gives  place  to  stupor,  which  deepens 
into  final  coma. 

These  cases  of  acute  abscess  are  most  frequently  the  result  of 
injury,  next  of  distant  suppuration  and  pysamic  embolism,  while  they 
are  not  common  as  a  result  of  otitis.  The*  duration  of  the  symptoms 
is  in  most  cases  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  but  sometimes  death  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  suppuration  has  been  found  at  the  end  of 
thirty-six  hours  after  an  injury.f  A  communication  between  the 
lateral  ventricle  and  the  surface  has  been  established  in  twelve  days.} 

The  "  latent  period  "  of  chronic  abscess  varies  much  in  duration, 

*  Such  oorUeal  motor  lyinptoiiif  are  met  with  mpedUQy  in  »bioeM  from  loDg 
diseaie.  In  wUeh  an  emboUo  procen  ocean  in  the  region  of  ths  middle  oerebnd 
arteiy. 

t  M artiiii»  loe.  cit. 

I  Sontham,  'Brit.  Had.  Joonw'  1881. 
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from  two  or  tliree  montlis  to  Beyeral  yean.  Wlioii«  m  is  often  the 
OMOy  the  initial  ajniptoms  were  slight,  its  oommenoement  cannot  be 
fixed,  but  it  seems  to  be  occasionally  reiy  prolonged;  an  abscess 
which  has  become  enclosed  in  a  thick  capsule  has  apparently  remained 
for  as  much  as  seyen  years  in  one  case,  and  in  another  for  twenty, 
without  exciting  symptoms.  But  the  latency  is  often  imperfect; 
slight  symptoms  exist,  their  nature  being  misunderstood.  Headache 
is  the  most  common,  usually  not  severe.  In  cases  of  ear  disease  it 
sometimes  alternates  with  otorrhoea.  Oonyulsions  may  hare  occurred, 
and  hare  been  thought  to  be  due  to  idiopathic  epilepsy.  In  a  few 
cases  slight  mental  disturbance,  usually  melancholic,  has  been  the 
only  symptom. 

The  latent  period  may  end  suddenly  or  gradually.  The  termmal 
stage  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  headache  or 
mental  symptoms,  by  restlessness,  irritability  of  temper,  or  depression. 
Barely,  acute  symptoms  develop  and  subside,  the  latency  continuing 
as  before.  Such  an  attsLck  is  usually  due  to  intercurrent  meningitis. 
As  a  rule,  when  the  latency  is  once  broken,  the  active  symptoms 
increase  until  death  occurs. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  abscess,  therefore,  are  those  of  the 
terminal  stage ;  these  in  acute  cases  are  continuous  with  the  initial 
disturbance,  and  even  in  chronic  abscess  they  sometimes  exist  in  slight 
degree  during  the  latent  stage,  especially  towards  its  close.  Like 
those  of  tumour,  they  may  be  divided  into  general  and  focaU  but  the 
.  former  are  the  more  important,  and  exist  alone  more  frequently  than 
in  the  case  of  tumour. 

Headache  is  as  frequent  as  it  is  in  tumour,  and  presents  similar 
characters.  It  is  more  often  moderate  in  degree,  but  now  and  then 
$s  extremely  seTere,  and  has  even  been  known  to  kill  the  patient  by 
its  violence.  It  is  often  increased  by  posture,  and  by  muscular  effort 
that  causes  mechanical  congestion.  Its  position  corresponds  with  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  more  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  tumour; 
but  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  a  different  part  of  the  head,  and  the 
statements  made  in  a  subsequent  page  regarding  the  pam  of  tomour 
are  applicable  also  to  that  of  abscess.  In  traumatic  abscess  the  psin 
is  generally  referred  to  the  situation  of  the  lesion,  but  in  absoess  from 
ear  disease  pain  in  the  ear  often  blends  with  general  pain  in  the  head 
Occasionally  the  pain  varies  in  seat  from  day  to  day.  Onob 
established,  it  usually  persists. 

Yomiting  is  often  associated  with  the  headaehsb  and  is  espeeially 
frequent  in  cerebellar  absoess.  The  same  is  true  of  giddiness.  Al- 
though  less  frequent  in  cerebral  than  in  cerebellar  absoess,  both  these 
sym]^ms  axe  occasionally  very  marked  in  the  former. 

Optic  nenritiB  is  less  common  in  absoess  than  in  tumour,  but  is 
certainly  more  frequent  than  published  facts  suggest.  It  may  ooenr 
in  both  acute  and  chronic  absoess,  and  probably  ilie  ophthalmoscope 
would  show  that|  during  the  latent  stage,  it  frequently  precedes  the 
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onset  of  the  more  acute  symptoms,  but  it  is  rather  more  common  in 
traumatic  abscess  than  in  other  forms.  The  aspect  of  the  neuritis  is 
similar  to  that  which  results  from  cerebral  tumour. 

General  convulsions,  resembling  epileptic  fits,  are  frequent  at  either 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  terminal  period.  Convulsions  which  are 
local  in  their  distribution  or  commencement,  and  of  cortical  significance^ 
are  less  common,  and  are  usually  associated  with  defective  power. 
Bigiditj  of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head  and  slight  opi8« 
thotonos,  occurs  chiefly  when  rupture  has  excited  purulent  inflamma- 
tion about  the  pons  and  medulla. 

Paralysis,  usually  hemiplegic  in  distribution,  occurs  in  about  half 
the  cases.  It  is  often  slight  and  very  rarely  absolute.  Sometimes  it 
succeeds  a  unilateral  convulsion.  It  is  considerable  only  when  the 
disease  involves  the  motor  fibres  or  cortez,  and  then  may  affect  only 
the  face,  or  the  arm  and  face. 

Sensation  is  affected  much  less  frequently  than  motion.  When 
there  is  hemiplegia  there  is  occasionally  diminished  sensibility,  but 
this  has  been  a  conspicuous  symptom  only  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
internal  capsule  may  have  been  compressed  by  an  abscess  in  the  optio 
thalamus,  or  posterior  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  or  in  cases  of 
abscess  of  the  cerebellum  compressing  the  pons.  The  cranial  nerves 
sometimes  suffer,  but  more  often  from  associated  bone  disease  or 
meningitis  than  from  the  abscess  itself.  The  olfactory  nerves  suffer 
only  in  disease  of  the  nose.  The  optic  nerves  are  often  damaged  by 
optic  neuritis,  and  this  may  cause  loss  of  sight,  but  vision  is  rarely 
affected  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  abscess.  The  pupils  may  be 
unequal,  and  sometimes  irregular,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  normal  until 
the  terminal  coma  sets  in.  The  ocular  muscles  are  sometimes  involved ; 
there  is  rarely  paralysis  of  a  single  nerve,  but  there  may  be  ptosis, 
generally  on  the  same  side  as  thi^  abscess.  The  movement  of  the  eye- 
balls  is  sometimes  impaired  in  an  irregular  manner,  when  a  cerebellar 
abscess  presses  on  the  pons,  and  there  may  then  be  ])ain  in  the  region  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  Palsy  of  the  facial  nerve  and  deafness  are  common  in 
abscess  from  ear  disease,  but  are  the  result  of  the  caries  of  the  bone. 
Speech  is  often  slow,  but^articulation  and  deglutition  are  definitely 
impaired  only  when  the  pons  is  the  seat  of  suppuration  or  is  compressed. 

Mental  disturbance  is  among  the  most  frequent  of  the  terminal 
symptoms — stupor,  deepening  to  coma,  and  often  preceded  by  delirium,, 
or  by  conspicuous  mental  depression  or  failure,  which  may  terminate 
the  latent  stage.  When  the  abscess  is  seated  on  the  left  side,  cere- 
bral impiiirment  of  speech  is  occasionally  observed. 

Of  the  symptoms  outside  the  nervous  system,  pyrexia  is  the  most 
important.  It  is  very  frequent  during  the  terminal  stage,  and  some* 
times  precedes  it;  while  in  cases  of  acute  abscess  it  is  present,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  the  disease.  Bigors  often  accom* 
pany  it,  followed  by  sweating,  so  that  the  case  resembles  inter* 
mittent  fever.    The  pulse  may  be  frequent,  especially  when  there 
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is  ferer,  but  towards  the  end  (and  sometimes  throughout)  it  may  be 
infrequent,  falling  to  50,  40,  or  80.  A  dry  brown  tongue  and  con- 
stipation are  sometimes  attended  by  profound  anorexia,  and  often  bj 
vomiting.     The  sphincters  are  rarely  affected  until  the  final  period. 

Symptanu  according  to  Seat. — The  general  symptoms,  headache, 
delirium,  terminal  coma,  optic  neuritis,  &c.,  are  irrespective  of  the 
seat  of  the  abscess,  and  the  chief  local  symptoms  have  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  they  are  seldom 
present  when  the  abscess  is  in  the  pre-central  region  of  the  frontal 
lobe,  or  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  when  an  abscess  in  the 
central  ganglia  is  small.  Otherwise  the  statements  to  be  made 
regarding  tumour  apply  also  to  abscess. 

The  headache  due  to  a  cerebellar  abscess  is  usually  occipital,  often» 
in  ear  disease,  darting  from  the  ear  to  the  occiput,  and  sometimes  it  isyery 
severe.  Yomiting  is  frequent,  and  occasionally  there  is  typical  cere- 
bellar  inco-ordination,  probably  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the 
middle  lobe.  The  symptoms  that  may  be  caused  by  compression  of 
the  pons  haye  been  already  mentioned.  Bigidity  of  the  neck,  pro- 
bably due  to  slight  meningitis,  occurs  without  rupture. 

A  small  abscess  in  the  pons  usually  causes  no  symptoms  tall  it 
bursts,  but  alternate  hemiplegia,  or  eyen  bilateral  paralysis  of  limbs 
and  face,  has  been  observed,  and  is  common  if  the  abscess  is  large. 

When  several  abscesses  are  present,  unless  they  are  very  small,  one 
is  usually  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  determines  the  symptoms. 
The  minute  abscesses  which  are  occasionally  scattered  through  the 
brain  in  great  numbers  in  pysBmia  seldom  cause  definite  symptoms. 

Rupture, — ^The  grave  disturbance  which  marks  the  terminal  period  is 
usually  due  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  oedema  and  softening 
round  the  abscess,  induced  by  its  extension,  and  sometimes  by  some 
secondary  influence,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  exposure  to  cold. 
Death  is  sometimes  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  abscess,  the  frequency 
of  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  External  rupture  of  a  cerebral 
abscess  may  cause  symptoms  of  yiolent  meningitis,  rapidly  fatal,  but 
frequently  the  adhesions  of  the  membranes  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
pus  -on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  A  cerebellar  abscess  more  often 
ruptures  into  the  membranes ;  and  the  acute  purulent  inflammation 
which  results  around  the  pons  and  medulla  usually  causes  rigidity 
of  the  neck,  retraction  of  the  head,  slight  opisthotonos,  and  eyen 
rigidity  of  the  masseters  and  convulsive  shocks. 

Bupture  into  the  lateral  yentricles  occurs  in  abscesses  in  all  parts 
of  the  cerebrum,  but  is  especially  frequent  in  those  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.  The  symptoms  produced  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  ventricular  hsemorrhage,  consisting  of  convulsions 
and  coma ;  they  rapidly  deepen  to  death. 

Occasionally  a  patient  with  abscess  of  the  brain  dies  suddenly,  and 
the  post-mortem  examination  fails  to  reveal  the  mechanism  by  which 
death  was  produced.    A  similar  event  occurs  in  tumour. 
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CoiTBsi. — ^The  yarietiea  which  the  diaease  presents  in  its  conrse 
have  been  already  mentioned*  Thej  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
groups,  between  which,  however,  intermediate  forms  occur : 

L  Acute  abscess,  with  the  early  inflammatory  symptoms  progress* 
ing  without  considerable  diminution  into  a  terminal  stage,  and  the 
whole  affection  running  its  course  in  from  one  to  four  weeks. 

n.  Chronic  abscess,  in  which  a  latent  period  intervenes  between  tho 
early  and  late  cerebral  disturbance,  and  in  which  the  early  symptoms 
are  often  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed. 

(a)  The  latency  is  incomplete;  some  chronio  cerebral  symptoms 
occur — headache,  convulsions,  or  mental  depression ;  and  these  increase 
and  pass  gradually  into  the  more  severe  terminal  stage. 

(6)  The  latency  is  complete,  and  the  existence  of  any  cerebral  mis* 
chief  may  be  unsuspected  until — 

1.  The  terminal  stage  develops,  usually  suddenly. 

2.  Or  death  occurs  from  the  cause  of  the  abscess,  or  from  soma 
sudden  effect  of  the  cerebral  lesion.  For  instance,  a  boy  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  cricket  ball ;  after  a  day  or  two  he  seemed  welL 
Some  months  later  he  was  fonnd  on  his  face  in  bed,  dead,  a  snre  sign 
of  death  from  a  convulsion.  Post  mortem  an  abscess  of  the  brain  was 
found. 

8.  Or  death  occors  from  some  intercurrent  disease.  Such  cases 
are  very  rare.  The  abscess  has  remained  stationary  for  a  long 
time;  the  capsule  has  become  thick  and  even  caldfied,  and  the 
contents  have  become  inspiasated.  Such  cases  are  the  nearest  known 
approximation  to  recovery  from  an  abscess.  But  the  disease  is  still 
there,  and  its  quiescence  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  proof  of  entire 
innocuity,  since  death  has  resulted  from  an  abscess  after  a  latent 
period  of  twenty  years. 

When  nervous  symptoms  are  once  developed  they  usually  ran  a  rapid 
course.  Taking  all  cases  in  which  the  duration  was  noted,  the  symptoms 
last  less  than  five  days  in  a  fifth,  in  a  third  they  do  not  exceed  ten 
days,  in  about  half  the  cases  they  do  not  exceed  a  fortnight,  and  in 
three  quarters  of  the  cases  they  do  not  exceed  a  month.  On  the 
whole,  the  symptoms  are  more  often  rapid  in  chronic  abscess  from 
ear  disease  (in  which  they  usually  succeed  a  latent  stage)  than  in 
traumatic  cases  (in  which  there  is  often  no  latency).  Of  traumatio 
cases,  only  an  eighth  lasted  less  than  five  days,  a  quarter  did  not 
exceed  ten  days,  and  five  eighths  did  not  exceed  a  month.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  cases  secondary  to  ear  disease,  in  no  less  than  a  quarter 
the  symptoms  lasted  less  than  five  days,  in  a  third  they  did  not  exceed 
ten  days,  and  in  only  one  eighth  did  they  exceed  a  month. 

DiAOKOsis. — The  extreme  variability  and  frequent  latency  of  the 
course  of  cerebral  abscess  often  render  its  diagnosis  difficult  and  even 
impossible,  and  no  brain  disease  of  equal  gravity  so  often  escapes 
recognition.    The  cerebral  symptoms  are  in  themselves  equivocal,  and 
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are  oommoB  to  other  diteaeet,  from  simple  inflammation  on  the  one 
hand  to  a  tnmonr  on  the  other.  Thej  often  deriye  significance  from  their 
association  ^th  general  symptoms  suggesting  a  suppurative  process* 
mpecaallj  fever  and  rigors,  but  the  most  important  point  is  their  combi* 
nation  with  a  cause  which  is  known  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  cere* 
bral  abscess,  as  injury,  chronic  ear  disease,  or  distant  sappuration,  espe* 
eially  in  the  lungs.  Such  indications  are  present  in  about  three  quar- 
ters of  the  cases.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  presented  by  those  in  which 
latency  is  complete,  and  the  terminal  symptoms  are  sudden  in  onset 
and  rapid  in  course ;  the  indications  of  a  chronic  cerebral  disease  are 
then  absent,  and  the  terminal  symptoma  resemble  those  of  apoplexy. 
If  sudden  rupture  into  the  ventricles  causes  merely  convulsioDs,  conia» 
and  death,  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  suspected  only  when  a  cause 
for  abscess  exists.  It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  make  a 
careful  inquiry  or  search  for  the  slight  but  significant  symptoms  that 
so  often  precede  the  terminal  attack.  In  many  oases,  moreoyer*  an 
ophthalmoscopio  examination  would  reveal  optic  neuritis,  which  is  of 
weight,  although  not  actually  conclusive  in  cases  of  chronic  ear  disease, 
by  which  it  seems  sometimes  to  be  produced  even  without  the  mechan- 
ism of  meningitis. 

When  chronic  brain  symptoms  are  pronounced,  the  chief  distinetion 
has  to  be  from  tumour.  The  absence  of  a  cause  of  abscess  is  in 
favour  of  tumour.  Although  injury  may  give  rise  to  either  disease, 
a  growth  is  a  much  rarer  consequence  than  abscess,  is  later  in  develop- 
ment, more  uniformly  progressive  in  course,  and  it  more  often 
involves  the  cranial  nerves.  The  rapid  development  of  severe 
oerebral  symptoms  is  in  favour  of  abscess,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  considerable  fever  and  by  rigors.  The  diagnosis  is  of  greatest 
importance  when  the  disease  is  deeply  seated,  since  an  operation 
would  be  justified  in  cases  of  abscess  when  it  would  be  impracti- 
eable  in  tumour. 

Meningitis  and  abscess  may  readily  be  confoonded,  and  not  without 
reason,  since  meningitis  may  cause  the  terminal  symptoms  of  abscess, 
and  it  may  result  alone  from  the  most  frequent  causes  of  abscess, 
injury  and  caries  of  bone.  The  distinction,  therefore,  cannot  always 
be  absolute.  Preceding  symptoms  are  of  longer  duration  in  abscess, 
and  meningitis  affects  the  cranial  nerves  in  greater  degree,  unless  the 
abscess  is  seated  in  the  pons.  The  terminal  meningitis  which  results 
from  abscess  is  usually  purulent  and  due  to  rupture ;  it  is  more  rapid 
in  its  course  than  that  which  exists  alone,  often  begins  locally,  and 
preceding  cerebral  symptoms  may  materially  assist  the  diagnosis. 
When  these  are  absent,  the  diagnosis  may  be  as  impossible  as  in  the 
cases  in  which  there  are  only  terminal  symptoms  of  apoplectic 
character. 

The  distinction  from  simple  inflammation  of  the  brain  has  to  be  made 
chiefly  in  the  cases  of  injury,  and  then  consists  less  in  a  distinction 
between  (he  two  than  in  the  reoognition  of  the  indications  of  suppu- 
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vatioQ  over  and  aboye  those  of  inflammation.  One  of  these  is  afforded 
by  the  duration  of  the  symptoms.  Prolonged  traumatic  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain  usually  results  in  suppuration,  an4 
hence,  if  severe  local  symptoms  continue  for  more  than  a  week,  the 
formation  of  pus  is  probable.  Another  is  the  presence  of  the 
general  symptoms,  especially  rigors,  that  usually  attend  suppuration. 
A  third  is  the  subsidence  of  the  acuter  disturbance,  while  slighter 
svmptoms  persist  and  subsequently  increase. 

The  difficulty  of  distint^uishing  the  existence  of  abscess  in  a  case  of 
chronic  ear  disease  is  sometimes  Yerj  great,  because  some  general 
cerebral  symptoms  are  occasionally  produced  by  the  ear  disease,  and, 
iie  we  have  seen,  these  may  include  distinct  optic  neuritis.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  diagnostic  rules  for  these 
cases.  The  important  fact  is  that  such  cerebral  symptoms,  and  espe- 
•ciilly  considerable  optic  neuritis,  are  exceedingly  rare  resulta  of 
simple  ear  disease,  and  in  the  great  majority  in  which  they  are  found 
«n  abscess  exists. 

The  seat  of  an  abscess  is  inferred,  when  due  to  injury,  by  the  posi- 
tion of  this,  subject  to  the  facts  mentioned  above,  and  also  to  loadis- 
ing  indications,  which,  when  present,  have  the  same  significance  as  in 
cases  of  tumour.  In  abscess  from  eitr  disease  the  chief  difficulty  is  the 
distinction  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  cerebellum  as  seats. 
It  depends  chiefly  on  the  position  of  the  ear  disease,  in  the  middle  ear  or 
mastoid  cells,  and  also  on  the  definite  symptoms  of  cerebellar  disease, 
including,  especially,  pronounced  occipital  headache,  attention  to  which 
will  often  prevent  error. 

Functional  diseases  and  abscess  can  only  be  confounded  in  the  rare 
cases  in  which  slight  general  disturbance,  such  as  convulsions  or 
melancholia,  attend  the  latent  stage ;  and  the  distinction  can  only  be 
made  by  the  recognition  of  some  other  symptom,  such  as  persistent 
and  severe  headache  or  optic  neuritis. 

Cerebral  abscess  can  only  be  mistaken  for  a  general  disease,  febrile 
or  septic,  in  cases  in  which  such  general  brain  symptoms  alone  are 
present  as  might  be  produced  by  a  toxic  blood  state.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  co-existence  of  headache  with  delirium  and  stupor,  and 
retardation  of  the  pulse,  will  prevent  this  error,  if  the  general  relation 
of  the  symptoms  is  carefully  watched  and  duly  weighed. 

PaooNosis. — In  a  case  of  abscess,  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  certain, 
the  prognosis  is  most  grave  unless  the  surgeon  can  give  relief.  This 
conclusion  is  not  invalidated  by  the  very  long  latency  occasionally 
met  with,  because,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  ttiis  has  continued  for 
several  years,  symptoms  have  been  completely  absent  during  the 
stationary  period,  so  that  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  disease 
were  impossible.  Only  in  the  extremely  rare  cases  in  which  slight 
but  characteristic  symptoms  subside  into  absolute  latency  can  the 
prognosis  be  at  all  hopeful.     The  longer  a  stationary  abscess  lasts,  the 
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iiiicker  is  its  capsule,  and  tbe  less  easily  is  fresh  mischief  excited,  and 
therefore  the  better  is  the  prospect.  The  proved  occorreDce  of  calci- 
fication of  the  wall  and  inspissation  of  the  contents,  together  with 
the  fact  that  an  abscess  may  remain  latent  for  as  long  as  twenlj 
years,  permits  the  hope  that,  in  some  cases  at  leastp  the  absoess  may 
not  shorten  life ;  and  such  hope  may  reasonably  be  somewhat  strongei 
if  the  cause  of  the  abscess  has  ceased  to  be  active,  and  the  patient 
can  be  preserved  from  influences,  such  as  injury,  which  may  again 
exdte  the  quiescent  process.  Indications  of  the  rapture  of  an 
abscess  leave  little  hope  that  life  can  be  preserved. 

Tbsatksnt. — ^Although  almost  beyond  the  range  of  direct  treat- 
ment, abscess  of  the  brain  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  pie* 
vention  when  due  to  its  most  frequent  cause,  local  bone  diseooa, 
This  should  be  subjected  to  treatment,  sedulous  and  persevering,  and« 
above  all,  the  free  discharge  of  the  products  of  suppuration  should  be 
carefully  secured,  by  due  and  constant  attention  to  the  freedom  of 
exit.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  ear  disease,  in  which  thefint 
cerebral  symptoms  have  often  followed  an  arrest  of  the  dischaige. 
These  measures  should  be  continued  even  when  there 'is  reason  te 
fear  that  suppuration  in  the  brain  has  already  occurred,  for  the 
unfavorable  course  of  cerebral  abscess  has  been  certainly  accele- 
rated by  subsequent  increase  in  the  inflammatory  and  septic  mischief 
in  the  ear. 

The  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  patient  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  fresh  air  tend  thus  to  lessen 
the  tendency  of  the  cerebral  disease  to  spread.  Of  especial  importance 
also  is  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold,  and  of  blows  or  falls  on  the 
head.  Each  of  these  causes,  in  several  recorded  instances,  has  dis- 
tinctly excited  the  disease  to  fresh  progress.  If  the  symptoms  should 
fortunately  become  quiet,  and  complete  latency  be  developedythe  same 
care  must  be  maintained  for  years. 

Acute  cerebral  symptoms  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ae  those 
that  are  due  to  simple  inflammation.  Best,  cold  to  the  head,  some- 
times counter-irritation,  as  by  a  blister  to  the  occiput,  are  the  most 
important  measures.  The  treatment  of  special  symptoms  must  be  eon- 
ducted  on  the  same  principles  as  in  the  case  of  cerebral  tumour. 

Surgery  has  endeavoured,  and  with  success,  to  afford  the  direct 
relief  which  medicine  is  unable  to  give.  The  pus  has  been  evacuated 
by  means  of  trephining,  and  the  patients  have  recovered,  provided 
antiseptic  precautions  were  carefully  observed,  and  the  cavity,  if  neces- 
sary, drained  for  a  time.  But,  until  recently,  success  has  been 
obtained  almost  exclusively  in  cases  of  traumatic  abscess.  In  these 
the  abscess  is  seated,  as  a  rule,  beneath  the  place  of  injury,  and  the 
guidance  thus  afforded  enables  the  operation,  as  a  rule,  to  be  correctly 
localised.  For  instance,  a  boy  struck  his  forehead  and  suffered  after- 
wards from  headache  and  retching.    At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  hemi* 
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plegia  came  on,  with  double  optic  Deuritis.  The  frontal  bone  was 
trephined ;  the  dura  mater  beneath  was  healthy,  but,  an  aspirator 
needle  being  plunged  iiito  the  brain,  three  drachms  of  pus  escaped. 
The  boj  recovered,  but  with  loss  of  sight  from  the  optic  neuritis.* 
This  case  illustrates  forcibly  a  rule  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  facts 
of  many  unsuccessful  cases.  If  pus  is  not  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  a  fine  trocar  should  be  plunged  into  the  cerebral  substance.  In 
more  than  one  case  of  unsuccessful  trephining,  the  post-mortem  showed 
that  this  procedure  would  haye  reached  the  abscess.  But  sometimes,, 
when  such  an  abscess  is  some  distance  from  the  surface,  every  effort  to 
find  the  pus  may  fail.  Occasionally  the  operation  has  merely  aided 
a  process  which  nature  was  endeavouring  to  effect.  For  instance,  a 
girl,  aged  eight,  fell  and  cut  her  forehead.  The  wound  healed  quickly^ 
but  four  months  afterwards  an  abscess  formed  over  the  bone,  and 
opened  spontaneously.  A  probe  passed  through  carious  bone  into  th^ 
interior  of  the  skull.    The  Fia.  128. 

trephine  was  applied,  a 
wine-glassful  of  pus  escaped, 
and  the  patient  recovered.f 
In  any  other  than  trau- 
matic cases  it  is  seldom 
that  the  symptoms  are  so 
localised  as  to  indicate  with 
precision  the  seat  of  the 
abscess,  but  when  they  are 
an  operation  has  been  some- 
times successful,  since  their 
significance  has  been  better 
imderstood  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  evacuation 
of  an  abscess  causing  cor- 
tical convulsions  has  been 
followed  by  permanent 
arrest  of  the  latter,  without 
excision  of  the  discharging 
centres. 

Until  recently  no  case  of 
abscess   from    ear    disease 

had  been  cured  by  trephin-  Fio.  129. 

ing,  because  the  guidance  of  ^^B-   128  and   129. — Dissections  shoiring  the 
l^^oi:o;«^^  o^«».^^^»^<.  ,*o  «-  ^       ^'"<*®  adopted  by  Mr.  Barker  in  tuccessful 
locahsmg  symptoms  is,  as  a      ^-ephining  fop  abscess  from  ear  disea^). 
rule,  absent  on  account  of 

the  position  of  the  abscess.  The  practicability  of  the  surgical  treat- 
ment  of  these  cases  has  now,  however,  been  proved  by  several  success- 
ful operations,  the  surgeon  being  guided  by  the  most  frequent  seat  of 

•  Hulke, '  Medico-Chinirgical  TraM.,'  vol.  Ixii.  1879. 
t  Watson,  ib.,  1870,  p.  368. 
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suppuratiou  produced  by  such  disease  as  the  patient  presents.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  a  patient  under  mj  care  at  UniTer- 
sity  College  Hospital,  in  whom  Mr.  Barker  trephined  oyer  the  tem- 
poxo-sphenoidal  lobe,  in  which  an  abscess  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
the  trocar,  on  its  first  introduction,  reached  the  puB ;  the  abscess  was 
emptied,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  and  permanent  recoveiy.  The 
cerebral  symptoms  were  slight,  as  in  most  cases  of  abscess  in  thii 
situation,  and  consisted  only  in  inequality  of  the  pupil,  Tomiting, 
and  optic  neuritis  of  considerable  intensity  and  yery  rapid  deve- 
lopment. With  these  symptoms  the  patient  had  had  sereral 
rigors.  The  precise  seat  for  the  trephiniog  was  determiDed  by  Mr. 
Barker  by  means  of  a  careful  dissection,  represented  in  Figs.  128 
and  129,  and  was  at  a  point  one  inch  and  a  quarter  behind  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  and  the  same  distance  aboye  its  leyeL  This 
point  is  oyer  the  second  temporal  conyolution,  and  a  trocar  plunged 
iu  at  this  spot  and  directed  forwards  will  probably  enter  an  abscess 
due  to  caries  of  the  petrous  bone.*  The  details  of  the  surgical  pro- 
cedure will  be  found  in  the  paper  in  which  this  case  is  related.t 
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The  brain  is  often  damaged  by  new  growths  which  arise  in  its 
substance,  or  spring  from  the  enclosing  membranes  or  from  the  bone 

of  the  skull.    Almost  all  forms  of  tumour  are  met  with,  but  some 

simp\e  fatty  tumours,  for  instance — that  are  common  elsewhere  are 
extremely  rare  in  this  situation.  Others,  such  as  massive  tubercular 
growths,  are  more  common  in  the  brain  than  in  other  parts.  Sar- 
coma is  not  rare ;  and  one  growth,  glioma,  is  almost  confined  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord»  being  met  with  elsewhere  only  in  the  retina. 
Besides  these,  the  list  of  intra-cranial  tumours  includes  syphilitic 
growths,  which  are  also  common,  cancer,  fibroid  and  bony  tumours, 
cholesteatoma,  yascular  or  erectile  growths,  psammomata  or  tumours 
containing  brain-sand,  and  parasitic  tumours,  echinococci  and  cysti- 
cerci.    Intra-cranial  aneurisms  are  considered  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  most  of  these  tumours  is  not  less  obscure 
than  that  of  similar  growths  in  other  situations.     But  the  comparison 

*  Dean  has  pointed  out  that  by  trephining  the  lame  diBtance  behind  the  meatui, 
and  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  Hbove  its  level,  the  lateral  sinus  is  ezpoeed,  and  bj 
extending  the  opening,  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  above^  and  the  cerebellum  below, 
can  be  explored  with  the  trocar — a  rule  that  may  be  usefal  when  it  is  doabtfiil  ia 
which  structure  an  abscess  is  situated  i  it  enabled  him  to  empty  sacceisfnlly  a 
cerebellar  abscess  ('  Laneet,'  18U2). 

t  *  British  Medical  Journal,'  1886,  ii,  Dec  11th,  p.  1164.  In  a  preceding  casi^ 
trephined  snoeesafully  by  Schede^  a  flstoloos  track  led  from  the  sorfaca  to  the 
abscess. 
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(rf  a  series  of  cases  brings  oat  certain  general  etiological  fads.  The 
liability  of  males  to  suffer  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  females.  Of 
650  cases  of  Tarions  forms  of  intra-oranial  tumour,  440  occurred  in 
males,  210  in  females.*  The  greater  liability  of  males  is  not  due» 
as  might  be  imagined,  to  the  influence  of  syjihilis,  for  it  is  true 
(as  will  be  seen)  of  all  forms  of  tumour,  witb  the  apparent  exc^ 
tion  of  sarcoma.  The  difference  has  been  ascribed  to  the  infloenoe 
of  traumatic  causes,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  accounts  for 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  excess,  since  it  is  rarely  to  be  traced, 
and  the  difference  in  the  sexual  liability  is  as  marked  in  the  case  of 
children  as  in  that  of  adults. 

This  difference  is  not,  bowerer,  equally  marked  in  all  forms  of 
tumour.  It  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  tubercle  and  of  glioma.  Of  the 
tubercular  tumours  and  of  gliomata,  nearly  two  thirds  of  each  were  in 
males,  and  the  same  proportion  of  cases  of  cancer.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  56  cases  of  sarcoma  26  were  in  males  and  25  in  females. 

No  time  of  life  is  exempt,  unless  it  be  the  first  six  months;  but 
cerebral  tumours  are  not  common  in  old  age.  The  largest  number  of 
cases  occur  in  childhood  and  in  the  active  period  of  adult  life.  The 
first  twenty  years  furnish  one  third  of  the  cases,  the  second  two  fifths, 
and  the  third  one  fifth.  The  proportion  in  the  first  decade,  18-5  per 
cent.,  falls  to  14  in  the  second,  and  rises  to  a  maximum  of  20  in  the 
third.  In  the  fourth  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  first,  18*5  per  cent.,  and 
it  falls  to  14  per  cent,  in  the  fifth,  while  after  fifty  years  of  age  the 
cases  rapidly  become  less  numerous.  The  frequency  in  early  life  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  period  tubercular  growths  are  so 
common;  if  these  are  excluded,  the  proportion  in  the  first  twenty 
years  of  life  falls  to  one  fifth,  while  that  in  the  second  rises  to  one 
half,  and  that  in  the  third  to  one  quarter  of  the  total  number.  Age 
has  little  influence  in  relation  to  sex.  The  relatire  affection  of  males 
and  females  is  nearly  the  same  in  each  period  of  life,  but  there  is  a 
marked  tendency,  as  in  so  many  diseases,  for  the  sexual  difference  of 
the  early  and  adult  periods  to  disappear  in  the  decline  of  life;  oyer 
fifty  the  two  sexes  suffer  equally. 

Tubercular  tumours  of  the  brain  occur  at  all  ages  up  to  seventy,  but^ 
as  just  mentioned,  they  are  most  frequent  in  early  life.  Three  quarters 
of  the  cases  occur  during  the  first  twenty  jears,  and  in  one  half 
of  the  whole  the  patients  are  under  ten  years  of  age.  Glioma  is  most 
common  during  active  adult  life ;  one  half  of  the  cases  occur  between 
twenty  and  forty,  one  quarter  between  forty  and  sixty,  and  one  fifth 
during  the  first  twenty  years.  The  relative  distribution  of  the 
cases  of  sarcoma  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  glioma.  Parasitic 
tumours  are  most  common  between  ten  and  twenty,  next  between 

*  This,  and  the  other  ftatlitical  oondasions  giren  in  the  text,  have  been  obtained 
by  a  Gombinatton  of  the  cases  contained  in  the  collections  made  by  Ladame  ('  Him- 
geschwnUte.'  Wfirzharg,  1866)  and  Bernhardt  (*  Hirngeschwulste/  Berlin,  1881). 
They  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  Taluable  collection  of  facts  made  by  Dr.  Allen  Starr. 
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twenty  and  thirty,  while  under  ten  and  oyer  thirty  they  are  very  ram. 
The  youngest  sufferer  was  aged  six,  the  oldest  sixty-six.  Tumours 
diagnosed  as  carcinoma  hare  been  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  one  half 
were  in  patients  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  only  two  ia 
the  first  twenty  years  of  life.  The  other  forms  of  tumour  are  too  rare 
to  permit  their  relation  to  age  to  be  stated,  further  than  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  met  with  hitherto  in  patients  under 
twenty. 

Two  forms  of  cerebral  tumour,  tubercular  and  syphilitic  growths, 
depend  upon  diathetic  influences.  In  most  cases  of  tubercular 
tumours  there  is  a  family  history  of  phthisis;  the  patients  are 
frequently  ill-nourisbed,  and  if  adults,  often  present  eyidence  of 
chronic  lung  disease.  Syphilitic  growths,  although  not  unknown  in 
the  inherited  form,  occur  chiefly  in  the  acquired  disease.  The  period 
after  infection  at  which  they  develop  is  especially  from  ihe  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  year,  but  they  have  been  met  with  as  early  as  twelve 
months  and  as  late  as  fifteen  years  after  the  primary  sore. 

Little  is  known  of  the  influences  which  determine  the  occurrence  ol 
other  forms  of  intra-cranial  tumour.  It  is  rare  for  any  indication  to 
be  obtained  of  an  inherited  tendency  to  morbid  growths  elsewhere. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  traumatic  influences,  falls  and 
blows  on  the  head,  are  occasionally  the  immediate  excitants  of  a 
growth,  since  the  symptoms  have  been  observed  to  follow  a  blow,  and 
the  tumour  is  found  to  correspond  in  position  to  the  seat  of  the  injury. 
Such  a  relation  has  been  observed  in  almost  all  forms  of  tumour, 
especially  in  syphilitic  and  tubercular  growths,  and  in  sarcomata  of 
the  dura  mater.  Traces  of  the  traumatic  mischief  may  or  may  not 
be  visible  after  death,  and  apparently  the  nutritive  changes  conse- 
quent on  a  mere  concussion  may  be  the  starting-point  of  a  tumour. 
In  some  cases  local  symptoms  of  irritation,  which  were  continuous 
with  those  of  a  subsequent  tumour,  commenced  two  or  three  days 
after  the  injury,  and  must  have  been  due  to  inflammation,  by  which 
the  growth  was  presumably  started.  But  the  cases  in  which  a  trau- 
matic cause  can  be  traced  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number,  and  the  extent  of  this  influence  may  readily  be  overrated. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  fall  may  evoke  symptoms  of  an  early 
growth  which  existed  before  the  accident. 

Patholoot. — ^Various  classifications  of  intra-cranial  growths  have 
been  proposed,  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  structures  in  which 
they  originate,  but  such  classifications  are  of  small  practical  value. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  describe  the  various  growths  in  the  order  of 
their  frequency.  If  they  are  grouped,  as  an  aid  to  memory,  thcrf 
may  be  placed  in  seven  categories. 

I.  Diathetic : — Tubercular  and  syphilitic. 

H.  Sarcomatous : — Glioma,  sarcoma,  myxonuk 

IIL  Carcinoma. 
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IV.  Osteofibroid : — ^I^broma,  osteoma,  osteofibroma. 

Y.  Miscellaneous :— Cholesteatoma,  lipoma,  Tascnltr  or  eraetile 
tumours,  psammoma,  neuroma. 

YL  Parasitic : — Echinococcns  and  ojsticercus. 

Yn.  Simple  cysts,  either  connected  witli  the  choroid  plexus,  or 
Torj  rarelj  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Excluding  syphilitic  growths  (the  frequency  of  which  is  not  fairly 
represented  in  published  lists  of  fatal  cerebral  tumours),  tubercular 
growths  constitute  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  cases,  and 
gliomata  and  sarcomata  together  about  a  third,  glioma  being  rather 
more  frequent  than  sarcoma.  Thus  the  two  groups,  tubercular  and 
sarcomatous,  constitute  together  about  four  fifths  of  non-syphilitic 
tumours  of  the  brain.  Carcinoma  is  much  less  common,  but  its  actual 
frequency  is  uncertain,  since  many  cases  of  glioma  and  of  sarcoma 
have  certainly  been  recorded  as  cancer  by  older  writers.  The  states 
ment  sometimes  made,  that  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  cerebral  tumour,  i«  entirely  unsupported  by  authenticated  facts. 
According  to  published  cases,  parasitic  tumours  are  nearly  as  frequent 
as  carcinoma,  but  their  actual  frequency  doubtless  varies  much  in 
different  localities,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  published  than  are 
oases  of  cancer.  The  other  forms  of  tumour  are  rare ;  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  fibroma,  cholesteatoma,  and  osteoid  tumours  are  more 
oommon  than  yascular  tumours  (angioma),  psammoma,  lipoma,  or 
neuroma,  the  last  two  being  the  most  rare  of  all  the  tumours  of  the 
brain. 

The  relative  frequency  with  which  tumours  are  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  brain  is  as  follows : — Cerebral  hemispheres  (excluding 
central  ganglia),  297;  cerebellum,  179;  pons,  59;  central  ganglia, 
48;  medulla  oblongata,  81;  corpora  quadrigemina,  18;  cms  cerebri, 
10.  Thus  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  new 
growths,  but  when  the  smaller  bulk  of  the  cerebellum  is  considered, 
its  tissue  is  evidently  far  more  prone  to  give  rise  to  neoplasms  than 
IB  that  of  the  cerebrum. 

If  we  take  all  forms  of  intra-cranial  tumour,  the  relative  frequency 
with  which  the  lesion  affects  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  is  as 
follows.  Of  718  separate  growths  (several  existing  in  some  instances), 
the  order  of  damage  was— cerebral  hemispheres  (white  substance 
and  cortex),  297 ;  cerebellum,  179 ;  base  of  brain,  7Q ;  pons,  59 ; 
central  ganglia,  48 ;  medulla  oblongata,  81 ;  corpora  quadrigemina, 
18 ;  cms,  10.  Growths  are  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  pineal 
gland,  pituitary  body,  and  the  choroid  plexus. 

Tubercular  tumour§  of  the  brain  occur  in  the  form  of  solid,  firm, 
rounded  masses,  having  little  resemblance  to  tubercle  in  its  miliary 
form.  They  commonly  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut, 
and  occasionally  attain  still  larger  dimensions,  that  of  a  hen's  egg 
or  even  of  the  closed  fist  Their  section  presents  a  uniform,  opaque 
eheesy  aspect,  sometimes  softened  here  and  there,  but  never  in  a  large 
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area.  The  peripheiy  of  the  mass  is  softer,  greyish,  wkA  translucent^ 
and  the  adjacent  brain  tissue  may  be  softened.  Henc6  thej  are  readily 
detached.  It  is  in  this  grey  zone  that  the  growth  of  the  tumour  occurs 
by  the  development  and  coalescence  of  miliary  granulations,  which 
quickly  degenerate  and  blend  with  the  caseous  mass.  The  growth 
apparently  takes  place  in  the  lymphatic  sheaths  of  vessela  and  within 
the  vessels  thrombosis  may  occur.  Hence  the  absence  of  vessels  within 
the  mass,  and  the  quick  and  uniforoi  degeneration  of  its  dements. 
If  such  a  tumour  ceases  to  grow,  the  peripheral  layer  may  undei^go  a 
fibioid  change  so  as  to  form  a  capsule.  Occasionally  the  degenerated 
mass  undergoes  partial  calcification.  Barely  the  tissue  softens,  and  a 
collection  of  pus  results,  increased  perhaps  by  adjacent  inflammation. 
Usually  miliary  tubercle  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  body,  sometimes  in 
the  meninges.  Occasionally  these  growths  (like  bone  disease)  may  be 
the  sole  lesion,  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  ''scrofulous*' 
tumours,  but  of  their  tubercular  nature  there  is  no  doubt.  They 
compress  the  brain  tissue,  which  atrophies  before  the  growth  (Fig. 
ISO) ;  they  do  not  infiltrate  like  some  other  tumours.  They  generally 
occnr  within  the  cerebral  substance,  without  apparent  connection  with 

the  membranes ;  it  has,  indeed,  been 
^-^  maintained  that  they  are  always 

fP'^^^^^V  connected  with  and  spring  from 

a  fold  of  the  pia  mater,  but  this 
cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  many 
cases.  When  such  a  tumour 
reaches  the  pia  mater,  this  is 
thickened  and  oft^n  adherent  to 
the  dura  mater.  Now  and  then 
tubercular  tumours  spring  from 
the  dura  mater,  and  merely  com- 
press the  brain  without  invad- 
Fio.  180. — Tubercular  tumour  of  the  jng  \^^ 
middle  lobe  of  the   cerebellum.    The       7L.  *  .  j,  ,         ^    .        , 

patient,  a  young  child,  was  admitted  ^^^  ™^8t  frequent  seat  of  such 
into  University  College  Hospital,  dying  growths  is  the  Cerebellum  (in 
from  general  tuberculosis,    i'.  Pons.        ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^j^^^  ^^^ 

hemisphere  or,  as  in  Fig.  130,  the 
middle  lobe,  next  (and  almost  as  frequent)  the  cerebrum ;  while  the 
other  parts  are  affected  less  frequently  and  in  the  following  order: 
pons,  central  ganglia,  crura  cerebri,  medulla  oblongata,  and  corpora 
quadrigfinina.  There  is  frequently  more  than  one  tumour.  Of  183 
casi'8,in  83  there  was  only  one  tumour,  in  100  there  were  more  than  oue. 
It  is  equally  frequent  for  two  or  more  than  two  to  exist,  and  there 
may  be  many — ten,  twelve,  x)r  even  twenty,  of  various  sizes.  When 
there  are  more  than  one  it  is  equally  frequent  for  the  tumours  to 
occupy  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the  brain  (the  white  substance 
and  cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  being  considered  as  one  part). 
In  very  rare  cases  there  has  been  no  mass  of  tubercle,  but  the  whole 
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bndn  wm  infiltrated  with  minute  miliary  ooncretions,  none  exceeding 
a  barleycorn  in  size  (Gke,  Baly). 

SyphilUie  growths  (syphilomata,  gommata)  are  certainly  more 
common  than  ie  suggested  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  found 
post  mortem,  because  they  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  any 
form  of  tumour.  They  usually  yary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to 
that  of  a  chestnut ;  in  shape  they  are  somewhat  irregular  and  nodular. 
'  Their  coAsistence  is  not  uniform ;  they  are  firm,  but  not  equally  so  in 
*  all  parts.  The  section  presents  an  irregular  caseation ;  cheesy  spots, 
isolated  or  coalescing  into  irregular  tracts,  are  separated  by  a  firm  grey 
.  or  reddish-grey  fibrous  tissue.  The  growing  surface  is  usually  grey 
and  gelatinous.  The  adjacent  brain-substaace  is  softened  and  more 
or  less  displaced,  but  is  not  infiltrated  by  the  growth.  The  more  ir- 
regular surface  and  the  irregular  caseation  are  distinctions  from  tuber- 
o^r  tumours.  Sometimes  these  tumours  are  met  with  in  a  state  of 
more  advanced  degeneration,  probably  under  the  influence  of  treatment ; 
they  are  shrunken,  yery  hard,  and  fibroid,  and  may  be  surrounded  by 
an  indurated  capsule.  The  process  of  obsolescence  may  go.  so  far  that 
only  an  indurated  cicatrix  is  left  Sy  philomata  are  rarely  met  with  in 
the  cerebellum  or  the  corpus  striatum,  but  are  commonly  situated  in 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  the  pons.  They  are  usually  superficial  in 
position  and  attached  to  the  pia  mater ;  even  when  apparently  more 
deeply  seated  a  connection  may  usually  be  traced  with  a  fold  of  pia 
mater  between  two  convolutions.  The  dura  mater  is  often  adherent 
to  the  growth,  which  sometimes  has  obvioi^sly  commenced  in  this 
membrane  and  thence  invaded  the  brain.  In  such  a  case  the  invasion 
may  be  clearly  observed  to  take  pla«e  along  the  walls  of  vessels,  pro- 
bably in  the  perivascular  sheaths.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
very  rare  cases  in  which  no  connection  with  membranes  can  be  traced, 
the  growth  proceeds  from  the  vessels.  Although  these  tumours  are 
rarely  met  with  in  the  central  ganglia,  they  occasionally  occur  beneath 
the  optic  thalamus,  tfs  an  ingrowth  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cms. 
When  the  growth  is  superficial,  the  membranes  in  the  vicinity  often 
present  the  indication  of  chronic  inflammation  with  much  thickening. 
The  Sarcomatoiu  group  comprehends  a  variety  of  tumours  differing 
much  in  structure,  but  all  connected  by  intermediate  forms.  They 
consist  of  round,  oval,  or  spindle  cells,  varying  in  delicacy,  and  with 
r  more  or  less  intercellular  and  fibroid  tissue.  There  is,  however, 
;  an  important  difference  in  their  mode  of  growth.  Some  infiltrate 
^  without  displacing  the  cerebral  substance,  and  have  no  sharp  outline. 
;  Others  displace  rather  than  invade  the  brain,  have  a  well-marked 
outline,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  softening  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  before  tbe  morbid  growth.  The 
former,  from  their  infiltrating  character,  must  grow  in  the  neuroglia, 
and  arise  by  a  modification  of  its  elements.  Hence  they  are  termed 
jfjurnioia,  and  the  tumours,  before  which  the  brain  tissue  undergoee 
deftruction  or  displacement,  are  alone  to  be  regarded  as  true  HMreomata. 
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The  former  are  composed  of  more  delicate,  the  latter  of  less  delicate 
tissue  elements. 

Qliomata, — The  infiltrating  character  of  gliomata  was  not  that  on 
which  their  designation  was  primarily  based.  Their  elements  were 
supposed  to  resemble  those  of  the  neuroglia ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
never  close,  and  they  rarely  present  the  stellate  cells  which  characterise 
the  normal  interstitial  tissue  of  the  brain.  Their  elements  vary  as 
much  as  do  those  of  other  forms  of  sarcoma;  sometimes  round,  o?al, 

or  fusiform  cells  predominate 
or  may  alone  be  visible.  But 
the  cells  are  always  delicate ; 
their  outlines  are  difficult  to 
recognise,  and  they  are  easily 
destroyed;  sotbat  their  round 
or  oval  nuclei  may  alone  be 
visible  in  a  scraping.  The 
interstitial  tissue  varies  in 
amount ;  it  is  usually  very  de- 
licate and  homogeneous,  but 
sometimes  is  so  abundant  that 
the  tumour  has  a  mucoid  cha* 
racter  (mvxo-ghoma),  rarely 
fibrous  (fibro-glioma).  Their 
tint  is  grey  or  reddish  grey, 
and  often  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  brain  tissue,  being 
a  little  paler  than  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cortex,  and  their 
consistence  is  nearly  that  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  The 
rare  ^roid  form  is  firmer, 
the  mucbid  form  softer  than 
the  brain.  Moreover  they 
are  prone  to  undergo  soften- 
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Via.  181. — Infiltrating  glioma  of  the  cortex  of 
the  left  superior  parietal  lobe. 


ing,  which  may  be  so  oon- 
siderable  and  extensive  as  to  convert  the  growth  into  a  cyst,  the  wall 
composed  of  new  growth,  and  containing,  in  its  cavity,  only  the  debris 
of  its  cells.  The  tint  of  the  tumour  depends  on  the  varying  amount 
of  vessels  which  it  contains.  In  soft  tumours  the  vessels  easily  rupture 
and  give  rise  to  hsemorrhage,  so  that  extravasation  may  infiltrate  a 
large  part  of  the  growth  (as  in  Fig.  183),  or  an  extensive  hflsmorrhage 
may  occupy  a  cavity  within  it.  It  is  rare,  however,  for  the  hsemorrhage 
to  escape  beyond  the  limit  of  the  growth.  From  the  infiltrating 
character  of  a  glioma,  it  usually  causes  simple  enlargement  of  the 
part  of  the  brain  in  which  it  occurs  ;  adjacent  parts  may  be  compressed 
by  the  enlargement,  and  may  be  displaced  to  some  extent  (as  in  Fig. 
185),  but  there  is  not  such  simple  displacement  as  by  non-infiltrating 
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growtbs.  When  the  pons  is  the  seat  of  the  new  growth,  the  whole  of 
the  pons  may  be  greatly  enlarged ;  the  basilar  artery  may  restrain  the 
•welling,  and  ultimately  be  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  fissure 


Fie.  182. 


Fie.  133. 
Vtes.  182  And  133.— Infiltrating  glioma  of  the 
pons.    The  dotted  shading  on  the  upper  ior- 
face  indicates  the  position  of  a  hamorrhagic 
infiltration. 


Fiff.  194.— Glioma  of  the  pons.  V,V, 
vertehral  arteries ;  the  basilar  is  en* 
tireh  conct'rtieil  tn  the  deep  grooT# 
botwceti  thp  projecting  growth  on 
CAcb  lid  e.  On  t  he  H  i,'  b  t  jin  e  i  ten  i  ton 
down  WAT  da  baa  fiim  pressed  Une  right 
sklei  of  the  uiednlln  j  C^  C,  crnr% 
cerebri;  a,  3,  tliird,  and  5,  fifth 
nerve.  The  paiieut  was  a  boy,  aged 
eight,  who  p  esented  dnring  life 
paralysis  of  the  right  fifth,  sixth* 
and  seventh  nerves,  and  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg. 


between  the  two  parts,  as  in  Fig.  184.  When  a  glioma  reaches  the 
surface,  outgrowths,  sometimes  pedunculated,  often  form.  Sometimes 
small  separate  growths  are  met  with  on  the  surface,  as  in  Fig.  185. 
It  is  rare  for  adhesions  to  the  dura  mater  to  occur.  The  degree  and 
rapidity  of  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  by  the  infiltration 
varies  much  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  nerre-fibres  persist,  and 
retain  their  conducting  power  even  in  a  part  which  is  almost  entirely 
infiltrated  with  the  new  growth.  As  already  stated,  there  is  no  sharp 
boundary  to  the  tumour,  and  it  is  only  in  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain  that  the  difference  in  tint  enables  its  limit  to  be  recognised  by 
the  naked  eye.  In  consequence  of  these  characters,  curious  errors  in 
pathological  diagnosis  sometimes  occur.  Cases  of  uniform  infiltration 
of  the  pons  with  a  myxoid  glioma  have  been  described  as  ''hypertrophy 
of  the  pons."*  In  cases  in  which  the  growth  has  broken  down,  or  has 
been  the  seat  of  hsemorrhage,  the  existence  of  the  tumour  may  readily 
be  overlooked,  and  such  cases  have  been  described  as  simple  softening 

*  It  Is  certain  that  all  the  alleged  examples  of  hypertrophy  of  the  pons  are  cases 
«l  infiltrating  gliona  (set  Monsj,  *  Med.-Chir.  Traof.,'  voL  Izvi,  1888). 
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or  simple  hsmorrfaage.  Most  of  the  cases  in  which  optic  neuritis  has 
been  deecribed  as  accompanying  hasmorrhage  or  softening  have  been 
I  of  glioma.    A  microscopical  examination  of  the  margin  of  the 


VMw  186.— Tumonn,  gliomata  of  left  hamliphere,  a  large  one  ln€ltnt!iig  tbe  supe- 
rior parietal  lobnle,  two  smaller  growtha,  one  pednncnlated,  on  and  just  behind 
the  middle  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution.  At  *  another  growth  lay 
beneath  the  cortex.  The  symptoms  were  right-sided  convulsions,  beginning 
with  pain  in  the  elbow  or  shoulder,  and  affecting  the  arm  chiefly,  a  few  limited  to 
the  leg.  There  was  also  general  right-sided  weakneas.  See  Hughlings  Jackson* 
*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz/  1875, 1  p.  661. 


softened  part  will  always  prevent  error.  On  the  other  hand,  the  raie 
fibroid  forms  have  been  mistaken  for  sclerosis  of  the  brain. 

Gliomata  are  single  nine  times  out  of  ten  (sixty-three  out  of 
■eventy  cases).  Barely  several  co-exist  (multiple  glioma).  The 
order  of  frequency  with  which  they  occupy  the  several  parts  of  the 
brain  is  as  follows  :— cerebral  hemispheres  (in  one  half  of  the  cases), 
cerebellum  (in  one  quarter),  central  ganglia,  pons,  medulla  oblongata, 
cms  cerebri,  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Sarcomata  may  occur  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  may 
spring  from  the  membranes,  pia  mater  or  dura  mater,  or  from  the 
bone,  especially  at  the  base.  When  they  commence  in  the  bone  they 
may  perforate  the  dura  mater,  but  in  this  case,  and  also  when  they 
commence  in  the  dura  mater,  they  do  not  usually  invade  the  pia  mater, 
but  merely  compress  the  adjacent  part  of  the  brain,  sometimes  causing 
a  depression  of  considerable  size.  Within  the  cerebral  substance  they 
do  not  infiltrate  like  gliomata,  but  have  a  well-marked  limit,  beyond 
which  the  brain  tissue  is  usually  softened,  so  that  the  tumour  can  be 
easily  detached.  In  each  situation  they  may  be  hard  or  soft  in  consist- 
ence ;  the  softer  forms  are  often  very  vascular,  and  constitute  one  form 
of  **  f  UDgus  hflsmatodes."  Such  tumours,  growing  from  the  dura  mater 
^  bonOy  may  perforate  the  skull  and  be  felt  as  swellings  on  the  surface. 
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•ofter  tban  nodes,  for  whicli  tliej  are  sometimes  mistaken.  Occasion- 
ally  these  growths  have  a  apongj  section,  f  Those  which  grow  from  the 
dura  mater  over  the  convexitj  often  attain  a  large  size ;  I  have  seen  one 
that  had  the  dimensions  of  a  turkey's  egg.  Those  which  spring  from 
the  membranes  at  the  base  are  nsually  small,  firm,  and  more  or  less 
rounded.  The  softer  forms  may  consist  chiefly  of  round  cells,  but  the 
firmer  varieties  are  composed  of  spindle- cells,  varying  in  size,  less 
delioate  than  those  of  glioma,  and  often  separated  by  tracts  of  fibroiK 


Vto*  180. — Tamoar,  beginning  between  the  right  optic  thalamus  and  flnl 
icoDBporal  oonTolution  and  extending  inwardf  £rom  the  temporal  lobe,  §» 
M  to  compress  the  optic  tract  (Fig.  71»  p.  145).  A,  horiiontal  section 
throngh  the  posterior  parts  of  both  hemispheres ;  T,  tumour,  with  small 
irregular  cavities,  due  to  softening  of  its  tissues ;  B,  transverse  sectioii 
through  the  middle  of  the  thalamus ;  C,  through  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thalamus.  The  patient  suffered  from  hemianopiat  fits  beginning 
with  an  auditory  aura  (sound  of  bells  referred  to  the  opposite  ear), 
optic  neuritis,  and  hemiplegia. 
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tissue.  Occasionallj  tlie  spindle-cells  are  arranged  in  eoncentiie 
nests.*  Thej  may  coDtain^ucleated  cells,  such  as  are  so  abundant 
in  tbe  so-called  "  myeloid  '*  tumours.  In  the  substance  of  the  brain 
these  gpx>wtbs  are  usually  single,  but  occasionally  more  than  one 
exists ;  when  they  spring  from  the  dura  mater  or  the  base  they  are 
often  multiple.  They  are  more  frequent  outside  than  within  the 
brain,  but  may  occur  in  any  position,  and  are  seated  in  the  central 
ganglia  more  frequently  than  gliomata. 

Carcinoma  of  tbe  brain,  almost  always  soft,  may  be  primary  or 
secopdary.  It  may  spring  from  the  dura  mater  or  grow  within  the 
brain  in  any  situation,  but  especially  in  tbe  cerebral  hemispheres. 
It  is  relatively  more  frequent  in  the  central  ganglia  than  other  forms 
of  tumour.  It  partly  infiltrates  and  partly  displaces  the  brain  tissue. 
Usually  single,  carcinoma  is  sometimes  multiple,  and  now  and  then  a 
symmetrical  growth  occurs  in  each  hemisphere.  In  one  case,  for 
instance,  a  large  secondary  tumour  was  situated  in  the  central  ganglia 

fto.  isr.  Vie.  isa 


Fie.  187. — Csnceroni  growth  In  the  ooriez  of  the  brahu 

Fie.  188.— Tumour  (cysto-myxoma)  of  corp.  qusdrigemhia  witli  a  eyit  in  the 
cnperior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum.  The  tumour  seemed  to  have  iprung 
from  the  poeterior  quadrigeminsl  l)ody,  and  had  involved  the  medullary  velum.  The 
patient  was  a  boy,  aged  seven,  who  suffered  from  unsteadinpss  of  .srait  and  divergent 
strabismus.  Acute  symptoms,  orcipitid  headache  and  vomiting,  with  a  tendency  to 
fall  forwards  or  backwards,  and  optic  neuritis  supervened  after  a  fall.  (Kohts» 
*  Virchow's  Archiv/  Ixvii,  p.  426^  and  pi.  ziv») 

on  each  side.  Cerebral  cancer  it  usually  yascular,  and  forms  sharply 
limited  tumours,  containing  large  cells  which  sometimes  have  several 
nuclei.  When  seated  in  the  dura  mater  tbe  tumours  are  usually 
small  and  yascular,  and  may  perforate  the  bone,  or  grow  into  the 
brain»  and,  like  the  similar  form  of  sarcoma,  are  often  termed 
**  fungus  hffimatodes." 

The  rarer  forms  of  tumour  may  be  briefly  described.  The  so-called 
myxomata  are  merely  mucoid  forms  of  glioma.  Melanoiie  tumours 
liaye  been  met  with,  always  associated  with  similar  growths  elsewherew 

•  See  '  Msdico-Chimrgical  Trans.,'  Tol.  lix,  1876,  p.  217. 
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KbrM  iumown  are  yeiy  rare,  and  haye  been  met  with  chiefly  in  tha 
oerebellam  or  cerebellar  peduncle,  small  in  size,  usnally  single,  bat  in 
one  case  multiple.  Bony  iumour$  are  usually  partly  fibroid,  "  osteo* 
fibromata."  They  have  been  met  with  chiefly  in  the  cerebral  hemi* 
spheres,— onoe  in  the  cerebellum,  once  in  the  central  ganglia,  and 
once  were  multiple.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  edlcifieaiian  may 
occur  in  any  degeneratiug  tumour,  tubercle,  glioma,  or  sarcoma.) 
PBammomaia  are  small  tumours  which  may  consist  of  fibrous  tissue 
mingled  with  particles  of  "  brain  sand,"  such  as  occurs  in  the  pineal 
gland  or  choroid  plexus— calcareous  particles,  which  are  sometimes 
aggregated  into  larger  irregular  masses.  These  growths  usually 
spring  from  the  dura  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  from  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  form  small  hemispherical  tumours,  reddish  grey, 
smooth,  and  hard.  CholesteatonuUa  are  small  hard  bodies,  which  are 
usually  found  in  recesses  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  are  composed 
of  epidermoid  cells  arranged  in  concentric  layers.  They  are  perfectly 
innocent  in  this  situation,  but  they  have  also  been  met  with  of  con- 
siderable size,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  or  even  as  a  fist,  growing  into 
the  cerebral  substance,  and  even  arising  within  the  hemisphere,  in  the 
central  ganglia,  or  the  pons.  They  are  said  to  contain  cholesterine 
and  stearine ;  hence  their  name.  Among  the  rarest  of  intra*cranial 
tumours  are  newromaia,  small  growths  containing  nerye-elementa. 
Lipomaia  hare  been  obserred  on  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
and  corpora  quadrigemina,  in  the  ventricles  and  on  the  dura  mater  ;* 
and  vascular  or  erectile  tumours  ha?e  been  met  with,  once  or  twice,  in 
the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Foetal  tumours,  teratoma^ 
are  among  the  most  rare.f 

Oyds  in  the  brain  are  generally  the  relics  of  an  acute  destroying 
lesion,  hsBmorrhage  or  softening ;  the  effused  blood  or  degenerated 
neire-elements  having,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  absorbed.  Such 
cavities  have  usually  an  irregular  shape,  and  no  well-defined  walL 
Simple  serous  cysts,  of  more  regular  form  and  with  a  fibrous  wall,  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  membranes,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or 
the  cerebellum;  their  origin  is  uncertain.  Small  cysts  are  often 
fou^d  in  the  choroid  plexuses,  and  now  and  then  these  attain  a 
considerable  size.  More  frequently  cystic  cavities  are  developed  in 
connection  with  morbid  growths,  especially  glioma  and  sarcoma. 
Such  a  growth  may  contain  one  or  more  cavities  within  it,  or  a  cyst 
may  be  attached  to  one  side  of  a  growth,  or  may  occupy  almost 
the  whole  area  of  the  tumour,  its  walls  only  consisting  of  the  new 

*  And  (as  fat  enolooed  in  a  fibroos  wall)  between  tbe  two  layers  of  tlie  anterior 
part  of  the  &lx  (Rolleston,  <  Trans.  Path.  Soo.,'  1892). 

t  In  a  case  recorded  by  Hugo  Beck.('  Zeitschrifb  fOr  Heilknnde,'  1884)  a  walnnt> 
sized  tamonr  occupied  the  position  of  the  pitnitaiy  body,  and  contained  bony  and 
carUlaginoos  tissues  and  teeth.  The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  seTenfy-fonr,  and 
the  tnmonr  had  caused  no  symptoms.  Dwrnoid  cysts  oontvning  hair  have  also  be« 
tomd  in  the  Uteral  Tentrielsi 
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growth.  We  have  seen  that  a  glioma  often  breaks  down  in  part,  to 
M  to  form  a  cavity,  containing  debris  of  its  elements ;  in  process  of 
time  the  d^ris  maj  be  removed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cjst 
thus  formed  may  enlarge  by  the  flow  of  liquid  into  it.  Such  cystic 
tumours  are  met  with  especially  in  the  cerebellum,  occasionally  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  very  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the 
brain.    Dermoid  cysts  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Parasitic  cyata  may  be  either  hydatid  or  cysticercous,  the  former 
usually  single ;  the  latter,  which  are  less  common,  are  often  multiple. 
Hydatid  tumours  have  been  found  outside  the  dura  mater,  but  their 
usual  position  is  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  either  in  the  white  substance 
or  within  the  ventricles.  Cysticerci  are  most  common  in  the  mem- 
branes or  the  cortex,'  but  have  been  found  in  the  central  ganglia,  the 
cruB,  pons,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  or  at  the  base.  Occasionally 
as  many  as  fifty  or  a  hundred  cysticerci  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  brain. 

The  pineal  gland  may  be  invaded  by  tumours  springing  from  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  has  occasionally  been  found  the  seat  of 
independent  growths,  usually  firm  and  hard,  attaining  the  size  of  a 
nut  or  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  one  case  the  body  was  the  seat  of  a  cystoid 
enlargement  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  third  ventricle. 

Tumours  of  ihe  base  of  the  brain  deserve  special  mention.  They 
usually  spring  from  the  dura  mater,  sometimes  from  the  bone.  Sar- 
coma and  carcinoma  are  most  frequent ;  less  common  are  psammoma, 
cholesteatoma,  syphilitic  gumma,  enchondroma,  fibroid  growth,  and 
hydatid  cjst.  The  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  the  dura 
mater  over  it,  is  the  part  from  which  growths  most  frequently  spring; 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sella  turcica  is  another  common  seat,  and 
sometimes  they  originate  in  the  posterior  fossa,  adjacent  to  the  foramen 
magnum.  They  may  spring  from  the  bone  in  this  part  (Fig.  139). 
They  often  attain  a  considerable  size,  even  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
oompress  the  superjacent  brain.  From  their  position,  the  cranial 
nerves  are  frequently  damaged  by  basal  tumours,  which  in  the 
anterior  fossa  often  oompress  or  invade  the  optic  ohiasma  and  nerves 
to  the  eyeball,  and,  in  the  posterior  fossa,  the  pons  (Fig.  14K)),  meduUa, 
and  the  nerves  which  arise  £rom  them.  The  fifth  nerve  and  Oasserian 
ganglion  are  affected  with  especial  frequency  by  the  growths  which 
originate  from  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Intra-cranial  growths  entail  certain  pathological  effects,  to  which 
their  symptoms  are  due.  (1)  By  the  process  of  growth  they 
destroy  directly  the  adjacent  nerve-elements.  This  destruction  is 
partly  the  result  of  pressure,  partly  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  the 
morbid  tissue-elements.  In  the  infiltrating  tumours,  these  tissue- 
dements  grow  between  and  enclose,  and  gradually  destroy,  the  nerve- 
elemants.  In  the  non-infiltrating  growths  the  nerve-elements  perish 
before  the  compressing  tumour,  and  the  sone  <^  softening  around  tbeee 
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Wmi^»  189.— Growth  from  the  ocoipiul  bone  encronching  on  the  foramen 
and  compTMsing  the  medulUu    (Dnwn  hj  the  laU  Mr.  C.  X.  Jadsk) 


FW.  140. — Tamoary  containing  cyiU,  comprening  the  right  iid«  •! 
the  |)0n8  Varolii. 
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growtbs  is  due  to  tliis  destruction.  In  botb  cases,  bowerer,  the  slower 
the  process  of  growth  the  less  extensive  and  less  complete  is  the 
damage.  Nerve-fibres  maj  persist  within  a  slowlj  growing  glioma^  or 
may  long  resist  the  pressure  of  a  slowlj  growing  tubercle  or  sarcoma. 
(2)  Intra-cranial  tumours  also  exert  distant  pressure.  A  growth 
is  a  new  mass  within  the  skull,  which  occupies  more  space  than  the 
tissue  which  it  has  destroyed  <vnd  so  exerts  pressure  on  all  parts  in 
that  region  of  the  skull.  1  nearer  the  parts  are  to  the  growth  the 
greater  is  the  effect  of  pr<;       .e  upon  them.    The  more  the  pressure 


Vw.  141. — ^litrfe  inilltnitini^  tamovr  of  the  right  frontal  lobe  caadng 
displacemenf  of  the  falx«  and  oompreMion  of  tbo  opposite  b^miiphere. 
(From  a  photograph.) 

limited  in  range  bj  resisting  structures  the  greater  is  its  immediate 
effect  The  falx  offers  some  resistance  to  the  extension  of  pressure 
from  one  cerebral  hemisphere  to  the  other,  but  is  often  displaced  bj 
it.  More  effective  is  the  resistance  of  the  tentorium,  and  tumours  in 
the  small  space  beneath  it  mav-  compress  all  the  structures  therein 
contained.  Thus  the  pons  is  often  considerably  damaged  by  tumours 
of  the  cerebellum. 

One  pressure  effect  is  of  especial  importance*  that  by  which  internal 
hydrocephalus  is  produced.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  chiefly  secreted 
by  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  passes  thenoe  by 
the  third  ventricle,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  fourth  ventricle.  This 
passage  may  be  closed  by  tumours  of  the  pons,  corpora  quadrigemina^ 
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third  TentrioK  or  of  tbe  middle  lobe  of  the  oerebelluTD,  and  the 
foramina  of  exit  maj  be  closed  hj  secondaiy  meningitis.  The  fluid  ia 
still  secreted,  but,  unable  to  escape,  distends  the  yentrides  above  tho 
obstruction.  Moreover,  the  veins  of  Galen,  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  choroid  plexuses  to  the  straight  sinus  in  the  tentorium,  are 
often  compressed  bj  tumours  of  tbe  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  or 
corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  compression  of 
these  yeins  will  alone  cause  internal  hydrocephalus,  but  it  certainly 
increases  tbe  distension  of  the  ventricles  when  the  exit  is  closed. 
The  convolutions  are  flattened,  the  bones  become  tbin,  and  even  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  may  be  separated  by  the  powerful  distending  force. 

(8)  The  growth  of  a  tumour  causes  irritation,  due  in  part  to  tbe 
pressure,  in  part  to  tbe  vascular  disturbance  which  attends  it,  in  part» 
perhaps,  to  tbe  influence  of  the  process  of  new  cell  formation.  The 
acute  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  is  an  irritative  process,  some- 
times even  inflammatory  in  nature.  To  this  irritation  the  circumjacent 
softening  is  chiefly  due,  and  by  it  some  of  tbe  most  characteristic 
symptoms  are  produced.  But  the  irritation  is  not  confined  to  the 
brain-substance.  The  meninges,  especially  the  pia  mater,  are  more 
prone  to  inflammation  than  any  other  intra-cranial  structure.  Hence, 
if  the  growth  reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain,  there  is  usually  distinct 
evidence  of  meningitis  over  it.  Tbe  pia  mater,  if  not  invaded,  is 
yascular,  opaque,  and  thickened,  and  adhesions  form  between  it  and 
the  dura  mater.  Traces  of  inflammation,  recent  or  old,  sometimes 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tumour,  often  more  in 
one  direction  than  in  another.  Now  and  then  there  is  evidence  of 
meningitis  at  a  distance,  without  any  traceable  connection  with  the 
growth,  80  tbat  it  must  apparently  be  ascribed  to  distant  pressure 
Thus  in  a  case  of  tumour  of  tbe  corpora  quadrigemina,  wbicli  had 
caused  internal  hydrocephalus,  there  were  signs  of  inflammation 
beneath  each  orbital  lobule,  and  nowhere  else.  -  In  the  diathetic  forms 
of  tumour,  syphilitic  and  tubercular,  meningitis  is  especially  frequent 
and  important,  because  it  also  results  from  the  constitutional  con- 
dition. In  tubercular  tumours  the  meningitis  is  usually  general  and 
acute,  in  syphilitic  growths  it  is  local  and  chronic.  Tbe  tubercular 
meningitis  is  frequently  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  cases  of 
tubercular  tumour,  especially  in  children.  In  syphilitic  tumours,  the 
adjacent  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  often  extensively  thickened  by 
a  mixed  process  of  inflammation  and  growth,  matting  together  the 
structures,  and  damaging  nerve-roots  at  some  distance  from  the 
growth. 

An  occasional  effect  produced  by  tumours  of  the  brain  is  to  cause  a 
remarkable  thinning  of  the  cranial  bones.*  It  is  sometimes  local» 
corresponding  lo  the  position  of  the  growth ;  more  often  it  involves 

•  See,  on  this  satijeet,  a  fsliieble  peper  bj  Hale  White  in  the  *  Qfifa  Hoqi.  Bep./ 
vd.z]iii,1886. 
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tbe  roof  and  sides  of  tLe  skull,  less  commonlj  tlie  bones  of  tlie  base 
also.  In  extreme  cases  the  bone  maj  be  reduced  to  tbe  tbinness  of 
cardboard.  Actual  perforation  has  been  observed  only  over  the  tym- 
panum (Hale  White).  The  inner  surface  of  the  bone  is  rough,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  unequal  erosion.  The  outer  suiface  of  the  dura 
mater  may  present  corresponding  inequalities,  and  tbe  membrane  is 
often  thickened.  The  atropby  occurs  when  the  tumour  is  within  the 
substance  of  the  brain  as  well  as  wben  it  is  at  the  surface,  but  the 
condition  is  only  found  when  tbe  tumour  is  large  or  there  is  interna] 
hydrocephalus.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  increase  of  intra- 
cranial  pressure,  whicb  slowly  causes  an  atrophy  of  bone  similar  to 
that  produced  by  aneurism. 

Symptoms. — The  nerve  disturbances  produced  by  intra-cranial 
tumours  are  commonly  grouped  into  two  classes,  general  or  diffuse,  and 
local  (see  p.  74).  Tbe  former  are  those  symptoms  which  are  produced 
by  growths  in  various  situations,  and  are  of  various  kinds.  Such  are 
b<'adache,  vomiting,  giddiness,  general  convulsions,  optic  neuritis,  &c. 
Tbe  local  symptoms  (focal  symptoms;  Qerxa^ixi,  Herdsymjitomen)  are 
those  which  depend  on,  and  afford  some  indication  of,  tbe  position  of 
tbe  tumour ;  they  comprehend  the  local  palsy  and  spasm,  the  affec- 
tions of  sensibility  and  of  cranial  nerves,  which  are  the  effects,  more 
or  less  direct,  of  the  existence  of  the  tumour  in  a  certain  situation.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  tbe  division  is  not  absolute.  Some  of 
the  general  symptoms  may  be  produced  to  a  greater  extent  by  disease 
in  one  situation  than  in  another,  and  so  may  have  a  focal  significance 
(see  p.  74). 

In  most  cases  the  general  symptoms  precede  the  local,  and  the  onset 
of  both  is  usually  slow  and  gradual.  Sometimes  they  are  trifling 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  growth,  and  in  rare  cases  they  may  be 
absent,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  slight  as  to  have  attracted  no  attention, 
and  a  tumour  is  found  post  mortem,  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
suspected  during  life.  This  is  especially  tbe  case  with  tumours 
springing  from  the  membranes  and  merely  compressing  the  brain,  it 
may  be  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  with  slowness.  Thus  a  globular 
fibroma,  attached  to  the  dura  mater,  although  it  was  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  convolutions,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  had 
caused  a  deep  depression  in  the  brain,  produced  no  symptoms  daring 
life.* 

Of  the  general  symptoms,  headache  is  the  most  constant,  absent  only 
in  very  rare  cases.  It  is  usually  constant,  with  paroxysmal  exacer- 
bations ;  less  frequently  it  intermits.  In  character  the  pain  varies 
much ;  it  may  be  dull  or  acute ;  sometimes  it  is  descz^bed  as  rending, 
tearing,  stabbing,  boring.  Its  seventy  is  usually  such  that  deep  is 
more  or  less  disturbed  by  it»  and  in  the  acute  paroxysms  the  mind 

•  WUlett»  *  Timns.  Path.  Soe./  1888. 
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may  be  tmbinged  bj  the  intense  agony.  It  is  nsnallj  increased  bj 
whatever  causes  passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  a  cough,  or  mns- 
cnlar  efEort.  It  may  be  general,  felt  equally  in  all  parts  of  the 
craninm,  or  chiefly  in  the  front  or  in  the  back  of  the  head,  or 
on  one  side,  or  it  may  even  be  referred  to  a  limited  area.  The 
locality  of  the  pain  does  not  always  correspond  to  the  locality  of  the 
disease.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  forehead,  when  the  disease  is  in 
the  cerebellum,  or  to  one  side  when  the  disease  is  on  the  other.  But 
when  the  tumour  is  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  pain  usually  corre- 
sponds to  the  disease  in  situation.  When  the  growth  is  in  the  white 
substance,  the  pain  is  often  frontal,  whether  the  disease  is  in  the 
frontal  or  parietal  lobe.  When  the  disease  is  beneath  the  tentorium 
the  pain  is  usually  occipita.1,  and  often  seems  to  pass  down  the  neck. 
Unilateral  occipital  pain  usually  corresponds  in  side  to  the  disease. 
If  the  tumour  is  superficial,  gentle  tapping  causes  pain  over  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  not  elsewhere.  Neuralgic  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  fifth  nerve  indicates  irritation  of  the  nerve,  and  is  not  a 
"  general "  symptom  ;  but  this  pain,  when  in  the  first  division  of  the 
fifth,  often  blends  with  headache  on  the  same  side.  The  local  pain 
produced  by  superficial  tumours  is  doubtless  due  to  irritation  of  the 
meninges.  The  more  general  headache  has  been  referred  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  increased  intra-cranial  pressure  on  the  sensitive  mem- 
branes, and  the  relief  afforded  in  some  cases  by  trephining,  with  or 
without  puncture  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  gives  support  to  the  opinion, 
but  it  does  not  explain  the  headache  in  all  cases,  since  this  may  be 
severe  when  a  small  growth  causes  no  increase  of  intra-cranial  pressure, 
and  the  latter  may  be  great  without  headache. 

Optic  neuritis  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  (probably  about  foui 
fifths)  of  the  cases  of  intra-cranial  tumour,  whatever  be  the  seat  oi 
nature  of  the  growth,  whether  it  commences  in  the  brain  or  membranes. 
Nevertheless  it  is  certainly  less  frequent  when  the  growth  is  in  the 
membranes  over  the  convexity,  and  merely  compresses  the  brain,  than 
when  the  cerebral  tissue  is  actually  invaded.  The  size  of  the  tumour, 
per  86,  seems  to  have  little  influence,  and  the  optic  neuritis  is  certainly 
not  produced  simply  by  the  mechanism  of  increased  intra-cranial  pres- 
sure. It  has  been  caused  by  a  tubercle  of  the  pons  no  larger  than  a 
cherry,  and  was  absent  in  a  case  which  I  watched  throughout,  in 
"which  a  sarcoma,  the  size  of  the  closed  fist,  growing  from  the  dura 
mater,  had  compressed  but  not  invaded  the  middle  of  one  hemisphere, 
and  must  have  raised  the  intra-cranial  pressure  as  much  as  it  is  ever 
raised  by  the  direct  agency  of  an  intra-cranial  growth.  It  is  probable 
that  the  neuritis  is  due  to  more  than  one  mechanism,  which  vary  in 
relative  degree  in  different  cases.  One  of  these  is  the  extension  of  a 
process  of  tissue  irritation  to  the  optic  tract  and  nerves  which,  reaching 
the  papilla,  lights  up  a  more  considerable  inflammation.  Another  it 
the  distension  of  the  sbeath  of  the  optic  nerve  and  lymphatic  spaces 
of  the  papilla,  by  subarachnoid  fluid,  containing,  it  may  be,  iiTitating 
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products ;  possiblj  this  determines  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatioiL 
A  third  is  the  meniDgitis  which,  as  we  have  seen,  often  occurs  in  cases 
of  intra-cranial  tumour,  and  maj  extend  directly  to  the  optic  nerves. 
The  neuritis  is  usually  a  transient  event  in  the  course  of  the  tumour, 
which  may  exist  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for  years,  without  any 
affection  of  the  optic  discs,  and  then  neuritis  may  be  rapidly  developed, 
run  its  course,  and  pass  into  atrophy,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  tumour 
go  on  as  before.  Often,  however,  the  occurrence  of  the  neuritis  coincides 
with  an  obvious  increase  in  the  other  symptoms  of  the  growth,  and 
probably  always  indicates  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the  majorilj 
of  cases  both  eyes  are  affected,  one  sometimes  more  than  the  other. 
Barely  the  neuritis  is  unilateral,  and  this  although  the  disease  may 
be  one  which  usually  causes  bilateral  neuritis ;  it  may  be  on  the  side 
of  the  tumour  or  opposite  to  it. 

The  course  of  neuritis  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  It  may 
develop  rapidly,  with  extravasations  and  great  distension  of  veins, 
and  subside  in  a  few  weeks  to  "  consecutive  atrophy."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  develop  slowly,  without  distension  of  the  veins,  and  be 
stationary  for  months,  or  even  for  a  ye'ar,  before  it  subsides.  The 
course  of  the  neuritis  is  some  indication  of  the  course  of  the  tumour. 
Although  a  rapid  neuritis  is  sometimes  developed  in  the  course  of  a 
slowly  growing  tumour,  a  chronio  neuritis  never  results  from  a  rapidly 
growing  tumour.  If  the  neuritis  is  acute  and  the  tumour  is  not  influ- 
enced by  treatment,  the  neuritis  usually  goes  on  to  atrophy.  It  often 
doos  so  also  in  the  chronic  form,  but  now  and  then  a  slight  neuritis, 
slowly  developed,  may  subside,  although  the  tumour  continues  to 
increase.  But  if  the  morbid  process  within  the  skull  can  be  influenced 
by  treatment,  the  neuritis  may  subside  and  leave  little  trace  of  its 
presence,  and  the  recovery  of  normal  vision  may  be  perfect  The 
diminution  in  the  intra-ocular  affection  may  be  the  first  indication  of 
the  improvement  that  is  taJdng  place  within  the  skulL  For  other 
particulars  regarding  the  mechanism,  symptoms,  and  consequences 
of  neuritis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  account  of  "  Optio 
Neuritis,"  but  it  may  be  again  pointed  out  that  sight  may  be  nnim« 
paired  as  long  as  the  inflammation  is  moderate  in  degree,  and  often 
fails  much  more  while  this  is  subsiding  than  during  the  active 
stage.  The  stage  of  atrophy  is  never  reached  until  after  many  months^ 
and  this  fact  often  affords  very  important  indications.  A  tumour,  for 
instance,  may  have  caused  marked  symptoms  for  only  a  short  time,  but 
the  condition  of  the  optic  disc  may  prove  that  the  growth  must  have 
existed  for  many  months  before  the  other  symptoms  were  manifest. 

Mental  Disturbance. — Stupor  and  coma  are  common  as  terminal 
phenomena  in  most  forms  of  intra-cranial  tumour,  immediately  pre- 
ceding death.  Apart  from  this  final  state,  during  the  oourse  of  the 
disease,  psychical  symptoms  are  not  unfrequent.  The  most  common 
form  is  simple  mental  failure,  loss  of  memory,  depression,  sometimes 
iHth  emotional  mobility,  now  and  then  varied  by  excitement.    This 
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condition  may  accompany  tumours  in  auj  situation.  It  is  sometimeB» 
in  tumours  of  the  mesencephalon,  produced  through  the  agency  of 
internal  hydrocephalus  compressing  the  cortex.  Occasionally  there  is 
more  pronounced  mental  disturbance,  hallucinations  and  delusions,  or 
actual  dementia,  in  some  cases  simulating  simple  insanity.  The  tumour  ' 
is  then  generally  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe,  or  in 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  A  man  with  a  large  tumour  beginning 
in  the  temporal  lobe  had  vivid  hallucinations  that  his  wife,  who  had 
died  two  years  before,  was  committing  adultery  in  the  ward  before  his 
eyes.  In  another  case  of  glioma  of  the  frontal  lobe  the  only  symptoms 
were  headache,  optic  neuritis,  attacks  of  petit  mal,  and  mental  dis- 
turbance with  childish  acts.  The  patient  would  strip  the  bedclothes 
off  other  patients  who  were  in  bed,  turn  pictures  to  the  wall,  Ac.  It 
is  important  to  remark,  moreover,  that  cerebral  tumour,  like  every 
other  form  of  brain  disease,  may  evoke,  in  predisposed  persons,  the 
manifestations  of  hysteria.  This  is  an  important  and  common  event, 
to  which  attention  has  been  of  late  frequently  directed.  Many  errors 
of  diagnosis  have  occurred  in  such  cases;  the  unmistakable  sym- 
ptoms of  hysteria  have  had  their  frequent  consequences  in  causing 
the  physician  to  overlook  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease. 

Vomiting  is  a  common  effect  of  tumour  in  all  parts  of  the  brain, 
especially  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  it  is  rather  less  frequently  caused  by 
tumours  of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  the  pons,  the  base,  or  the  central 
ganglia.  It  is  still  less  common  (occurring  in  about  a  quarter  of  the 
cases)  when  the  growth  is  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

OiddinesM,  constant  or  paroxysmal,  attends  tumours  in  various  situa- 
tions.  It  is  sometimes  produced  through  the  agency  of  the  paralysis 
of  an  ocular  muscle,  or  derangement  of  the  auditory  nerve  (see 
chapter  on  '*  Vertigo  ").  Without  any  distinct  peripheral  mechanism, 
it  is  most  severe  and  frequent  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  pons,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  cerebellum,  and  middle  cerebellar  peduncle.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  sometimes  very  intense,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  . 
a  tendency  to  a  corresponding  motion  of  tho  head  or  body.  It  is  less 
frequent  in  tumours  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  than  in  those  of  the 
central  ganglia,  bnt  unsteadiness,  like  that  of  cerebellar  disease,  has 
been  observed  in  tumours  of  the  pre-frontal  lobes.* 

Affections  of  Speech, — A  peculiar  slowness  of  speech  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  association  with  tumours  in  almost  every  position,  but 
with  especial  frequency  in  tumours  of  the  cerebrum.  A  tendency  to 
separate  the  syllables  is  conspicuous  in  some  cases  of  tumour  of  the 
pons.  With  mental  dulness  from  tumours  in  any  situation,  it  is  not 
infrequent  for  words  to  be  clipped,  or  syllables  run  together  in  '*  con- 
fluent articulation."  Marked  difficulty  of  articulation  occurs  chieflj 
when  the  growth  is  situated  in  the  pons  or  medulla,  or  in  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  base.  It  is  also  produced,  now  and  then,  by  tumours  of 
*  Brims,  *  Near.  Cent.,'  1891.     The  oerebeUum  is  connected  with  thees. 
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the  cerebellum  wben  these  compresB  the  pons  or  medulla.  Aphasie 
difficulties  of  speech  are  chieflj  due  to  tumours  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  cortex  or  white  substance';  as  a  permanent  sjmptom 
onlj  when  the  growth  directly  damages  the  speech-centres  already  de- 
scribed (p.  109),  when  the  impairment  may  be  of  the  motor  or  the 
sensory  type,  but  it  is  often  much  slighter  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  size  of  the  growth,  and  is  sometimes  paroxysmal.*  It 
occurs  also  as  a  variable  and  intermitting  symptom  in  disease  of 
neighbouring  parts,  even  of  the  upper  part  of  the  central  region, 
chiefly  in  association  with  convulsions,  and  probably  as  an  effect  of 
irritative  inhibition.f  It  may  thus  be  caused  indirectly  by  growths 
still  lower  in  various  parts  of  the  central  ganglia  and  even  in  the 
pons ;  the  defect  of  speech  mentioned  on  p.  818  was  caused  by  a  tumour. 
Motor  Bisturhance. — Paralyeia  occurs— (1)  Under  the  form  of 
ordinary  hemiplegia,  almost  always  gradual  in  onset,  affecting  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  the  arm,  and  the  leg,  from  tumours  situated  in, 
or  pressing  on,  the  upper  part  of  the  pons,  crus,  internal  capsule,  or 
the  cortex.  Its  degree  and  extent  vary  much,  according  to  the 
slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  the  pressure  is  exerted. 

(2)  Partial  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  the  arm,  or  arm  and  face,  less 
commonly  of  the  leg,  is  usually  the  result  of  growths  in  or  beneath 
or  adjacent  to  the  motor  part  of  the  cortex,  and  is  often  associated 
with  convulsions  beginning  locally  on  the  paralysed  side.  Both  the 
local  palsy  and  the  local  convulsion  usually  commence  in  the  extremity 
of  the  affected  limb,  and  have  the  same  significance.  The  position 
of  the  growths  causing  such  limited  symptoms  has  been  already 
described  in  the  chapter  on  "  Localisation." 

When  the  tumour  is  seated  below  the  hemispheres,  in  the  cms, 
pons,  or  medulla,  the  hemiplegia  is  often  accompanied  by  paralysis  of 
one  or  more  cranial  nerves  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  tumoury 
and  opposite  to  the  affected  limbs,  as  described  at  p.  317. 

Basal  tumours  only  cause  hemiplegia  when  they  are  seated,  or 

,  extend,  so  far  back  as  to  compress  the  cms,  the  pons,  or  medulla ;  and 

the  character  of  the  hemiplegia  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  tumonrs 

in  these  parts,  but  the  nerve-palsy  is  usually  more  extensive,  and 

occurs  earlier,  than  in  the  case  of  growths  within  the  brain -substance. 

(3)  The  paralysis  produced  by  intra-cranial  tumours  is  sometimes 
not  unilateral,  but  bilateral.  This  may  result  (a)  in  rare  instances  from 
symmetrical  tumours  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  generally  in  the 
central  ganglia  or  white  substance ;  one  tumour  may  be  larger  than 
the  other,  and  may  cause  the  chief  symptoms;  (6)  from  a  single 
tumour  in  such  a  position  that  it  compresses  the  motor  tracts  of  both 

*  JS.ff.  aeyit  in  the  left  temporo-Bphenoidal  lobe  caused  frequentlong  attacks 
cf  nnoonsdoiisneu,  foUowed  by  inability  to  "find  the  desired  woxd."  (Frankly 
•Brit.  Med.  Joam./  1888.) 

t  It  was  probably  by  this  mechanism  that  a  solitary  tabercle  in  the  right  low« 
■lotor  region  of  a  right-handed  patient  caused  aphasia.  (Oppenheim,  '  Nenr.  Cent/ 
1890.) 
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sides.  This  can  onlj  happen  when  the  tnmour  is  sitnated  in  or  near 
the  mssencephalon,  where  the  two  motor  tracts  are  still  contiguous, 
and  it  is  generallj  due  to  a  tumour  in  or  compressing  the  pons  or 
the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  latter  situation  the  weakness  may  be 
chiefly  in  the  legs,  causing  paraplegia,  usually  greater  in  one  leg  than 
in  the  other,  but  rarely  limited  to  them,  and  distinguished  by  the 
affection  of  cranial  nerves.  When  the  damage  to  the  motor  tracts 
is  by  pressure  from  a  distance  (as  in  the  case  of  tumours  of  the 
cerebellum  or  corpora  quadrigemina)  the  bilateral  weakness  is  often 
slight  in  degree,  but  an  increased  knee-jerk  and  a  foot-clonus  are  sel- 
dom absent.  (The  exceptional  loss  in  some  cerebellar  tumours  has 
been  mentioned  at  p.  321.) 

Contracture,  persistent  tonic  spasm,  with  excess  of  myotatic  irrita- 
bility, is  frequently  associated  with  the  paralysis  in  the  limbs,  and  has 
no  special  significance.  Confined  to  one  limb,  it  usually  indicates  that 
the  disease  is  in  or  near  the  motor  cortex.  The  chief  difference  from 
the  contracture  which  follows  other  lesions  is  that  it  often  accom- 
panies, instead  of  following,  the  loss  of  power,  doubtless  because  the 
damage  to  the  motor  tract  is  not  only  gradual,  but  irritative  in  its 
character,  and  descending  degeneration  occurs  readily.  From  the  same 
cause  the  contractured  muscles  often  waste  early,  but  in  moderate  de» 
gree,  the  more  irritatiye  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  involving 
the  finer  nutrition  of  the  spinal  motor  nerre-cells  (see  p.  84).  General 
tetanic  rigidity,  without  paralysis,  may  occur  from  tumours  of  the  pons 
or  cerebellum  ;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  occasionally  retraction  of  the 
head,  with  rigidity  of  the  neck^ 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
is  canoed  directly,  or  through 
the  agency  of  basal  meningitis, 
or  of  pressure  on  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Bilateral  tumours 
in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in-    „ 

Tolvmg  the  paths  for  the  mus-  ^^^  left  cm.  cerebri,  showin,?  a  tuberdi 
cles  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  have  (t)  in  the  eras,  beneath  the  corpora 
also  caused  rigidity   of   these       Tn'*^^?l°vf  ^S  ^^l*    T^«  P*^**^'^^^ 'f*"  » 

o        iT  cbilu,  and  the  first  symptom  was  jerky 

parts.  inco-ordination  of  the  right  arm  ezueily 

Spontaneous       choreoid       or  ^*^®  that  of  disseminated  sc1ero^ip,  fol- 

44  ^^\.^*^: A  »»   <.r.o<.«M    -lo^  ^»^«»  lowed  by  palsy  of  the  arm,  then  of  the 

••athetoid      spasm    also  occurs  i^^  and  uTce,  then  of  the  left  third 

in   association  with   hemiplegia        nerve  (in),  and  later  of  the  right  also, 
weakness  and  contracture,  but 

less  commonly  than  after  some  other  cerebral  lesions.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  slow  spastic  inco-ordination.  It  has  been  sometiines 
obseryed  in  cases  of  tumour  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  'i  the  optic  thalamus.  One  form  of  inco-ordination  in 
the  arm  i3  not  at  all  infrequent  in  cases  of  tumour  (especially 
tubercle)  cxf  the  pons  or  cms,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  142.  It  is 
•  See  Ormerod,  *  firftiab  Med.  Joum.,'  1889. 
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a  coarse,  jerkj  inoo-ordination,  preciselj  resembling  tKat  whicli  is  seen 
in  dissemmated  sclerosis.*  The  limb,  apart  from  yolnntarj  moTe- 
ment,  is  free  from  spasm.  This  symptom*  in  disseminated-  sclerosis, 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  wasting  of  the  white  substance  of  the  neire- 
fibres,  by  which  the  conducting  power  of  their  axis-cylinders  is  less- 
ened unequally.  The  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  the  motor  tract  may 
cause  a  similar  interference  with  structure,  and  the  phenomenon,  which 
is  certainly  identical  in  aspect,  may  thus  be  due  to  a  similar  mechan- 
ism in  each  case.  A  finer  tremor  is  not  an  uncommon  accompani- 
ment of  the  movement  of  weak  limbs,  and  has  no  special  significance. 

Unsteadiness  in  the  upright  posture,  most  marked  on  walking,  is  ht 
common  symptom  in  tumour  of  the  cerebellum,  especially  of  the  middle 
lobe.  The  body  sways  like  that  of  a  drunken  person,  and  the  patient 
may  tend  to  fall  forwards,  backwards,  or  to  one  side.  The  moTements 
of  the  arms  are  usually  steady. 

A  tendency  to  the  assumption  of  forced  positions,  or  to  certain 
inTolontary  movements,  is  occasionally  seen.  When  there  is  vertigo 
the  patient  may  tend  to  one  side  in  walking,  irrespective  of 
the  cause  of  the  giddiness.  A  tendency  to  rotation  of  the  body 
has  been  noted  as  an  extremely  rare  symptom  of  tumour  of  the 
middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  Botation  of  the  head  to  one  side, 
with  corresponding  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  occurs  in  some 
cases'of  cerebral  tumour.  Deviation  towards  the  side  of  the  lesion,  so 
frequent  at  the  onset  of  cerebral  heemorrbage,  occurs  in  tumours  of 
various  positions,  although  not  frequently.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
deviation  from  the  side  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  due  to  irritation  and 
spasm  when  the  disease  is  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  to  paralysis 
when  it  is  in  the  pons  (see  p.  78). 

Oonvidnve  attacks  are  frequent,  and  are  of  four  chief  forms.  Two 
are  of  merely  general  significance,  occurring,  like  headache  and  optic 
neuritis,  from  tumours  of  various  seat ;  while  two  are  of  local  signi- 
ficance, met  with  chiefly  when  the  growth  occupies  certain  situations. 

(1)  Attacks  of  general  convulsion  with  initial  loss  of  consciousness, 
resembling  the  fits  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  occur  in  tumours  of  every  part, 
but  are  not  common  when  the  medulla  oblongata  or  cerebellum  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  They  are  more  frequent  in  tumours  of  the  poste- 
rior fossa  of  the  base  than  in  tumours  of  the  anterior  or  middle  fossa. 
The  mechanism  by  which  these  convulsions  are  produced  is  uncertain. 
They  are  often  ascribed  to  the  general  increase  df  intra-cranial  pressure 
caused  by  the  growth,  on  the  ground  that  similar  convulsions  are  pro- 
duced in  animals  when  the  intra-cranial  pressure  is  raised  (to  130  mm. 
of  mercury,  Leyden).  But  it  is  scarcely  justifiable  to  conclude  that, 
because  a  rapid  increase  in  the  pressure  causes  convulsions,  these  ar^, 
therefore,  thus  produced  by  a  slowly  growing  tumour;  and  the  expla- 

•  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  some  cues  publitbed  as  examples  of  dinemi- 
Bated  srlerosis  in  childhood  have  reaUy  been  cases  of  stationary  taberde  of  tte 
brain. 
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nation  is  not  easj  to  reconcile  witli  many  clinical  facts,  wbich  show, 
&st,  tbat  large  tumours  do  not  necessarily  cause  couvulsions  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  even  in  the  most  seyere  form  such  convulsions  may 
be  produced  when  there  is  no  increase  of  intra-cranial  pressure.  An 
instance  of  the  latter  was  afforded  by  a  case  in  which  general  con- 
vulsions persisted  after  other  symptoms  of  syphilitic  brain  disease 
had  been  removed  by  treatment,  and  yet  the  patient  actually  died  from 
the  violence  of  the  fits.  The  only  disease  discovered  was  a  small, 
shrunken  gumma  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  frontal  lobe. 

(2)  Attacks  of  brief  loss  of  consciousness,  resembling  the  petit  mal 
of  epilepsy,  occur  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  also  from  tumours  in 
Tarious  situations,  especially  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  are 
often  associated  with  the  general  convulsions  just  described,  and,  like 
them,  are  of  only  general  significance. 

(8)  The  convulsions  may  commence  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that 
the  discharge  begins  deliberately  at  some  one  part  of  the  brain,  and 
remains  limited  to  it,  or  slowly  spreads  to  other  parts.  The  characters 
and  significance  of  snch  convulsions  have  been  already  described. 
They  are  generally  due  to  a  morbid  growth  in  or  near  the  motor  region 
of  the  cortex,  and  especially  the  place  in  which  is  represented  the  part  in 
which  the  warning  of  the  fit  begins,  whether  the  commencement  is  by 
motion  or  by  a  sensation.  If  the  convulsion  commences  in  the  foot, 
the  tumour  is  probably  in  the  upper  part  of  this  region ;  if  in  the  face, 
it  is  probably  in  the  lower  part ;  if  in  the  arm,  it  may  be  in  or  near 
the  middle  region.  Commencement  in  the  hand  has,  however,  been 
observed  when  the  tumour  is  not  contiguous  to  the  central  convolu- 
tions, which  must  then  be  influenced  indirectly.  The  commencement 
of  the  fit  sometimes  varies  in  a  way  not  easy  to  explain,  except  as  a  result 
of  "  irritation  "  in  the  various  structures  towards  which  the  growth 
is  extending.  The  discharge  begins  less  often  in  structures  that  are 
much  damaged  (so  as  to  cause  paralysis)  than  in  those  adjacent,  and 
merely  irritated ;  the  loss  of  power  indicates  the  actual  seat  of  the 
growth  more  surely  than  the  initial  convulsion.  Thus  in  one  case  in 
which  some  fits  began  in  the  face,  some  in  the  arm,  some  in  the  foot, 
the  last  only  was  permanently  paralysed,  and  the  tumour  occupied  the 
highest  part  of  the  central  convolutions.*  Fits  which  begin  locally 
often  leave  transient  weakness  in  the  part  first  convulsed,  and  this,  it 
the  attacks  are  frequent,  may  persist  during  the  intervals,  passing  away 
when  they  cease.  The  frequency  of  these  local  fits  is  sometimes  very 
great.  In  the  case  just  mentioned  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fits  sometimes  occurred  daily,  and  in  the  course  of  eleven  months  the 
patient  had  17,000  fits  (carefully  recorded).  Occasionally- local  donio 
8]>asm  may  continue  for  several  houra  or  even  days. 

*  A  similar  case  baa  been  recorded  by  Osier  ('  Amer.  JonriL  of  Med.  Science^' 
1885,  p.  81).  The  fits  began  in  the  left  hand  bat  the  palsy  was  in  the  leg, 
and  the  tnmoar  wm  Jott  beneath  the  higheat  part  of  the  aacending  frontal  oon* 
volution. 
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The  local  commencement  is  sometimes  by  a  sensation,  tingling, 
"  pins  and  needles,"  or  pain,  in  the  hand  or  in  the  foot,  as  mentioned  at 
p.  92.  As  already  stated,  this  sensory  commencement  has  the  same 
significance  as  the  motor  commencement,  and  the  part  in  which  the 
sensoxy  discharge  begins  is  that  in  which  the  chief  irritation  exists  | 
the  Beeandary  spasm  is  not  of  localising  significance. 

A  cerebral  tumonr  may  cause  fits  which  commence  by  a  special 
sense  warning.  It  is  probable  that,  in  these  cases,  the  tnmour  is 
situated  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  in,  near,  or  beneath  that  part  in  which 
the  special  sense-centre  is  situated.  Some  instances  of  this  are  men- 
tioned on  p.  92. 

(4)  Attacks  of  brief  tetanic  rigidity  with  retraction  of  the  head  haye 
been  observed  in  some  cases  of  tumour  of  the  cerebellum.  Like  the 
persistent  rigidity,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  due  to  the  irriti^ 
tion  of  the  cerebellum  or  to  pressure  on  the  pons  or  medulla. 

Semory  Symptoms. — (1)  Lo8$. — Motor  hemiplegia  from  tnmour  im 
often  accompanied  with  unilateral  diminution  of  sensibility  of  Tarious 
distribution  and  character,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  as 
described  in  a  preceding  section  (p.  94).  Well-marked  hemiansBv- 
thesia,  extending  up  to  the  middle  line,  and  usually  with  impairment 
of  all  the  special  senses  on  that  side,  occurs  in  cases  of  tumour  damaging 
the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  and  subthalamic  region,  a 
not  uncommon  seat  of  syphilitic  growths.  Affections  of  sensation 
are  rare  and  trifling  in  tumours  of  the  anterior  and  middle  fossae,  of 
the  base,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  cerebellum.  Bilateral 
loss  may  occur,  like  bilateral  motor  palsy,  from  growths  in  the  pone 
and  medulla. 

(2)  Sensory  irritation,  pain,  tingling,  and  other  parsssthesifle  oftea 
accompany  the  ansesthesia  produced  by  cerebral  tumour,  just  as  spasm 
often  accompanies  the  motor  palsy,  in  consequence  of  the  irritating 
character  of  the  lesion.  Pain  in  the  limbs  is  most  frequent  in  tumour 
near  the  sensory  tract  or  the  central  cortex,  and  is  often  felt  in  the 
limb  which  is  chiefly  paralysed  or  convulsed.  The  pain  may  be  in- 
creased by  movement,  active  or  passive,  and  local  convulsions  may  be 
sometimes  induced  by  movements  that  cause  pain.  Other  parsBsthesiss 
are  especially  frequent  in  tumours  of  the  pons  and  medulla. 

OranicU  Nerves :  Olfactory. — ^Loss  of  smell  has  been  noted  in  ram 
cases  of  tumour  in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  but  with  singular  infre- 
quenoy  in  any  part,  even  in  tumour  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base. 
Its  occurrence  in  tumour  elsewhere,  even  in  the  cerebellum,  has  sug- 
gested that  its  loss  may  depend  on  an  olfactory  neuritis,  analogous  to 
optic  neuritis ;  but  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  at  present  unconfirmed. 

Optic  Nerve. — The  frequency  of  optic  neuritis  renders  impairment 
of  sight  a  very  common  symptom  of  intra-cranial  tumours,  irrespective 
of  their  seat.  Apart  from  this  affection,  which  has  been  already  con* 
sidered,  sight  may  be  damaged  by  tumours  situated  in  or  near  the 
visual  path.    The  characters  of  the  loss,  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
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disease^  liave  been  already  described*  Symptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  optic  nerre  are  extremely  rare»  except  as  the  a^ra  of  conynlsions^ 
in  tumour  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

Third  Nerve. — Isolated  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  one  or  both  third 
aerres  occurs  only  in  tumours  of  or  adjacent  to  the  cms  cerebri,  first 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hemiplegia.  Both  third  nenres  may  be 
affected  by  an  interpeduncular  growth,  as  probably  in  the  case  shown 
in  Fig.  95,  p.  181.  Partial  paralysis  usually  inrolyes  chiefly  the 
levator  or  the  internal  rectus. 

The  fourth  nerve  rarely  suffers  alone,  and  chiefly  in  tumours  in  or 
compressing  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  eixih  nerve  is  frequently  paralysed  alone,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
by  subtentorial  disease,  which  exerts  pressure  on  the  nerve  on  account 
of  its  long  and  exposed  course.  It  is  also  damaged,  together  witl 
other  nerves,  by  tumours  of  the  pons,  medulla  oblongata^  and  in  the 
posterior  fossa  of  the  base. 

Combined  paralyeie  of  ocular  muedeet  slight  and  various,  ooeuri 
in  tumours  of  various  situation,  that  exert  pressure  on  the  base 
—tumours  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, pons,  and  basal  tumours.  All  the  muscles  of  one  eye  are 
only  paralysed  by  growths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sella  turcica^ 
which  usually  cause  also  loss  of  sight. 

Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  and  head  towards  the  side  of  a 
cerebral  lesion  (paralytic)  or  from  it  (spasmodic)  has  been  already 
described.  Its  characteristic  is  that  the  axes  of  the  eyeballs  remain 
parallel  in  all  positions.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  their  asso- 
ciated paralysis,  caused  by  tumours  within  the  pons,  described  at 
p.  186,  in  which  the  external  rectus  on  one  side  and  the  interual 
rectus  on  the  other  are  affected  together,  so  that  the  eyes  cannot  be 
moved  towards  the  side  of  the  lesion  beyond  the  middle  line.  The 
variations  in  this  symptom,  and  their  localising  significance,  have  been 
already  considered^  Tumour  is  by  far  its  most  common  cause.  Defec- 
tive movement  upwards  or  downwards  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases, 
of  cerebral  growths  (as  well  as  in  those  of  the  mid-brain),  but  its  exact 
■ignificanoe  is  uncertain  (see  p.  185).  Nystagmus  is  an  occasional 
symptom  of  tumour  in  many  parta^  but  is  not  frequent  in  tumours  of 
the  cerebellum.  An  unsymmetrioal  position  of  the  eyes,  one  directed 
upwards  and  inwards,  the  other  outwards  and  dowuwards,  has  been 
observed  as  an  extremely  rare  symptom  of  tumour  of  the  middle 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  The  pupils  are  often  unequal,  dilated  or 
oontracted,  but  alone  their  irregularity  is  of  little  significance,  except 
as  evidence  of  some  iutra-cranial  disease. 

The  Jifih  nerve  is  almost  constantly  affected  in  tumours  of  the 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  frequently  in  tumours  of  the  pons  and  of 
the  posterior  fossa,  occasionally  and  in  slight  degree  from  growths  ija 
the  cerebellar  hemisphere  which  exert  distant  pressure.  Both  the 
sensory  and  motor  parts  of  the  nerve  are  usually  affected  (especially  by 
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tumours  outside  the  pons) ;  sometimes  the  sensoiy  only,  rarely  the 
motor  part  alone.  *  All  divisions  of  the  nerve  may  be  involved,  or  only 
the  upper  and  middle.  Neuro-paralytic  ophthalmia  is  frequent  from 
basal  tumours,  which  damage  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  but  the  eye 
often  escapes  when  the  tumour  is  situated  within  the  pons.  The 
gradual  damage  to  the  sensory  part  usually  causes  irritation;  and 
neuralgic  pain,  sometimes  most  intense  and  accompanied  by  hyper- 
SBstbesia,  precedes  loss  of  sensibility.     Taste  is  often  also  lost. 

Facial  Nerve, — Paralysis  of  all  parts  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve, 
with  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscles,  occurs  only  in 
tumours  of  the  pons  or  posterior  fossa,  very  rarely,  and  in  slight 
degree,  from  the  distant  pressure  of  a  cerebellar  tumour,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  paralysis  of  tbe  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes 
both  facial  nerves  are  paralysed.  The  significance  of  association  of 
paralysis  of  tbe  facial  and  other  nerves  is  described  at  p.  245. 

Auditory  Nerve :  Hearing. — Deafness  is  an  occasional  symptom  in 
tumours  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base.  Its  localising  significance  has  been 
mentioned  at  p.  260.  Bilateral  deafness  has  been  produced  by 
growths  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  which  had  damaged  tho  upper 
layer  of  the  tegmentum,  in  which  probably  the  auditory  path  ascends 
to  the  hemisphere.  Subjective  sensations  of  hearing  have  been 
produced  by  tumours  of  the  pons  and  base,  and  also  by  growths  in 
the  temporal  lobe.  In  tbe  former  case  they  are  referred  to  the  ear  of 
the  same  side,  in  the  latter  to  the  opposite  side,  and  may  occur  in 
paroxysmal  form  as  the  warning  of  epileptiform  fits.  The  sounds  pro- 
duced by  cortical  tumours  are,  as  a  rule,  not  **  elaborate  "  in  character. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nerve. — Besides  the  general  relations  of  palsy  of  tbe 
tongue  mentioned  at  p.  302,  the  nerve  may  be  paralysed  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  hemiplegic  limbs  by  tumours  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the 
base,  sometimes  by  tumours  of  the  pons,  and  especially  by  those  of  tJie 
medulla  oblongata.  The  paralysis  is  sometimes* an  early  symptom 
of  a  morbid  growth  on  the  front  of  the  occipital  bone,  or  of  one 
springing  from  adjacent  structures  and  extending  into  the  foramen 
magnum.  In  these  cases  there  is  often  conspicuous  wiuting  of  the 
paralysed  half  of  the  tongue. 

The  Spinal  Accessory  nerve  is  al  so  occasionally  paralysed  from  tumours 
in  or  near  the  medulla,  especially  by  those  just  mentioned  as  involving 
the  hypoglossal  nerves.  Only  those  outside  the  medulla  impair  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  but  more  frequently  the  vocal  oQrd 
on  one  side  is  paralysed ;  much  less  commonly  both  vocal  cords  are 
involved.  The  palate  usually,  and  the  tongue  often,  suffer  at  the 
«amc  time.  Bilateral  palsies  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  the  lips 
may  also  be  involved,  causing  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  progres- 
sive bulbar  paralysis.  Very  rarely  the  same  combination  of  symptoms 
has  resulted  from  symmetrical  timiours  of  the  cortex  in  tiie  lower  pavt 
sf  the  central  convolutions. 
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The  jpttZfa  is  often  infrequent  in  tamours  anywhere  within  the  skoll, 
and  the  symptom  has  no  special  significance.  Beapiralory  disturbance 
is  chiefly  met  with  in  growths  near  the  medulla,  and  these  hare  also 
caused  extreme  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

The  8phineter$  are  not  often  paralysed  from  intra-cranial  tnmonr, 
and  the  loss  of  power  oyer  them  is  of  no  special  significance.  XJntimelj 
evacuation  of  bladder  and  of  rectum  is,  howeyer,  yery  common  in 
association  with  the  mental  apathy  and  dulness  which  are  so  common 
in  tumours  of  all  parts.  An  increased  secretion  of  urine,  and  the 
presence  in  it  of  sugar  and  of  albumen,  haye  been  met  with  in  rare 
cases  of  tumour  in  yarious  parts  of  the  brain ;  glycosuria  occurs  most 
frequently  in  association  with  tumours  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  hot 
not  so  frequently  as  to  haye  any  strong  significance  apart  from  other 
symptoms. 

External  SympUnne, — Intra-cranial  tumours  rarely  manifest  their 
existence  except  by  the  symptoms  already  described.  Only  those 
growths  which  spring  Erom,  or  invade,  the  bone  of  the  skull  are 
recognisable  externally ;  swellings  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  occur  in 
rapidly  growing  tumours  springing  from  the  dura  mater.  Growths  in 
the  bone  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  are  sometimes  recognisable 
on  the  under  surface,  in  the  palate.  More  commonly  tumours  of  the 
anterior  or  middle  fossa  invade  the  orbit,  and  cause  bulging  forwards . 
'  of  the  eyeball. 

Begional  Symptonu. — The  symptoms  of  tumours  in  various  parts  of 
the  brain  are,  in  general,  those  that  have  been  described  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Localisation,"  p.  808,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated  in  detail. 
The  chief  deviation  from  the  typical  facts  there  enumerated  arises 
from  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  symptoms  due  to  pressure,  a 
deviation  that  is  proportioned  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  pressure 
is  exerted.  The  effects  of  destructive  invasion  are  always  greater  than 
those  of  compression. 

The  symptoms  of  tumours  of  the  base,  however,  need  brief  enume- 
ration* Growths  in  iike  posterior  fossa  cause  nearly  the  same  symptoms 
as  tumours  of  the  pons  or  medulla,  subject  to  the  same  variations 
according  to  their  seat.  The  most  important  difference  is  that  the 
cranial  nerves  suffer  earlier  than  the  motor  tract,  and  the  combination 
of  the  nerves  affected  is  somewhat  different  Thus  the  facial  and 
auditory  suffer  together  from  external  pressure,  rarely  from  internal 
disease.  The  sixth  (abducens)  is  paralysed  without  the  conjugate 
internal  rectus,  which  suffers  with  it  in  disease  of  the  centre.  The 
combination  of  palsy  of  one  half  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  glottis  is 
especially  frequent  ^om  tumours  beside  the  medulla.  Neuro-paraljtio 
ophthalmia,  probably  from  implication  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
sometimes  occurs,  but  less  frequently  than  in  disease  of  the  middle 
fossa.  Lastly,  pressure  on  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum 
often  gives  rise  to  intense  vertigo,  and  an  inclination  to  deviate  to  one 
side  in  walking.    Oonvubions  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  pons  is 
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coinpre88ed»  and  are  ratber  more  frequent  tlui|i  nii^  tlie  tamonr  im 
witbiQ  the  pons. 

Middle  Fossa. — The  course  of  the  fifth  nenre,  and  the  position  of 
the  Gasserian  ganglion,  render  it  yerj  liable  to  stiff er  in  tumours  of 
the  middle  fossa,  and  symptoms  of  its  irritation  and  paralysis,  including 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  often  rapid  and  destructive,  are  frequent 
effects  of  disease  in  this  region.  From  extension  backwards  of  the 
growth,  or  by  meningeal  inflammation  excited  by  it,  the  facial  and 
auditory  nerves  may  likewise  suffer.  Other  nerves  are  rarely  affected 
unless  the  growth  is  situated  near  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  when  all 
those  to  the  eyeball  may  be  involved.  Hemiplegia  is  rare  and  slight,, 
and  is  produced  by  the  extension  of  the  growth  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  crus.  Convulsions  are  extremely  rare,  and  it  is  not  common 
for  there  to  be  conspicuous  mental  symptoms. 

Anterior  Jowa.— Tumours  are  rarely  limited  to  the  anterior  fossa  of 
the  skull,  and  the  chief  symptoms  they  produce  are  by  their  extension 
beyond  it,  backwards  to  the  optic  nerve  (unilateral  loss  of  sight),  to 
the  chiasma  (temporal  hemianopia,  or  irregular,  even  transverse 
hemianopia,  probably  from  damage  to  all  the  higher  fibres  of  the 
chiasma),  and  even  as  far  as  the  crura,  causing  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
usually  on  one  side  only.  From  compression  or  invasion  of  the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  brain,  mental  symptoms  occasionally  result,  and  a  peculiar 
childishness  has  been  thought  to  have  some  diagnostic  value.  Loss  . 
of  smell  is  common,  in  most  cases  limited  to  one  side. 

Tumours  of  the  pituitary  body  cause  usually  vague  symptoms,  resem- 
bling those  just  mentioned,  but  frequently  with  failure  of  sight,  and 
with  indications  of  a  lesion  of  the  chiasma.  Sometimes,  however* 
the  tumour  causes  very  slight  symptoms,  and  may  run  an  almost 
latent  course,  even  when  the  size  attained  is  considerable.*  Glycosuria 
has  been  sometimes  observed. 

Basal  tumours  may  extend  borisontally  over  a  large  area ;  occasion- 
ally a  growth  has  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  one  half  of  the  base 
of  the  skull.  The  symptoms,  when  the  growth  has  been  soft»  have 
often  been  few,  and  a  correct  diagnosis  has  been  impossible. 

Multiple  cerebral  tumours  sometimes  cause  only  *'  general "  cerebral 
symptoms,  or  one  growth  causes  conspicuous  disturbance,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  during  life  of  the  existence  of  the  others,  or  onlj  equi- 
vocal indications  of  their  presence.  Occasionally  two  or  more  growths 
exist  in  the  same  part  of  the  brain,  and  cause  extensive  but  connected 
symptoms ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  tumours  in  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  base.  On  the  other  hand,  tumours  in  different  parts  of 
the  brain  sometimes  cause  symptoms  so  distinct  as  to  afford  dear, 
evidence  of  their  separate  influence. 

OouBSB. — ^The  great  characteristic  of  cerebral  tumours  is  that  their 
symptoms  are  gradual  in  onset  and  slowly  progressive  in  course.  The 
€arliest  symptoms  vary,  but  are  often  general,  and  no  one  is  so  frequent 

*  Jl.ff,  caM  recorded  by  CanniiighAin, '  Jonni.  of  Anat.  and  Pbysi.'  July,  1879. 
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'A  beadadEiet  olfboisgh  optic  nedritis  is  Boinetimec  a  Vei^  early  elfecty 
€speciallj  of  tutDOxira  of  tbe  berebellnin.  Convulsiotis  maj  first  indicate 
the  existence  of  brain  disease,  wben  a  tumour  is  in  or  near  tbe  motor 
cortex ;  and  tbej  maj  be  excited  bj  some  accessory  inflnenoe  in  a 
manner  tbat  makes  it  easy  to  mistake  tbe  mature  of  tbe  disease:  Tbe 
'first  fits  due  to  a  tumour  of  tbe  rigbt  motor  cortex  followed  a  painful 
injury  to  the  left  arm,  in  wbicb  tbe  fits  began,  witb  similar  pain. 
Symptoms  of  irritation  or  paralysis  of  some  cranial  nenre  often  occur 
«arly,  but  bemiplegic  weakness  yexy  rarely  precedes  headacbe. 

Although  the  course  of  the  symptoms  is  usually  slow  and  gradual, 
it  is  rarely  quite  uniform,  and  exceptions  to  tbe  gradual  course  are 
occasionally  met  with.  In  slowly  growing  tumours  tbe  progress  may 
intermit,  stationary  interrals  alternating  with  periods  in  wbicb  the 
symptoms  increase.  A  rapid  increase,  followed  by  partial  sub- 
«idenoe,  probably  results  from  secondaiy  meningitis  or  local  neu- 
ritis. The  traces  of  past  meningitis  may  be  distinct  after  death, 
^mless  a  long  time  ha^  elapsed.  In  a  case  of  tumour  occupying 
tbe  third  Tentricle,  and  compressing  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  tbe 
patient  suffered,  six  months  before  death,  from  an  attack  attended 
with  severe  occipital  headache,  vomiting,  and  paralysis  of  the  right 
fifth  nerve,  the  left  half  of  tbe  face  and  tongue,  tbe  right  half  of  tbe 
palate,  and  rigbt  vocal  cord,  and  much  difficulty  in  swallomng.  These 
symptoms  lasted  for  a  few  weeks,  and  tben  passed  away  almost 
entirely,  slight  weakness  of  the  right  masseter  alone  remaining.  No 
evidence  of  meningitis  could  be  discovered  at  tbe  post-mortem 
examination  six  months  later,  but  such  transient  symptoms  of  damage 
to  nerve-roots  extending  as  far  back  as  the  medulla  oblongata  could 
only  have  been  due  to  intercurrent  meningitis. 

Hemiplegic  weakness  often  follows  unilateral  convulsions  as  a 
transient  efEect  of  the  ''  discharge,"  and  is  most  marked  in  (and  some- 
times limited  to)  the  limb  in  which  the  convulsion  commenced.  It 
may  also  follow,  apparently  as  tbe  result  of  inhibition,  sensory  dis- 
-charges  which  do  not  cause  spasm.  But  sudden  and  persistent  hemi- 
plegia may  occur  in  the  course  of  cerebral  tumours  without  preceding 
•convulsion.  In  rare  ca^es  it  is  the  result  of  associated  or  independent 
vascular  disease,*  or  of  vascular  occlusion  from  the  effect  of  the 
growth  on  adjacent  vessels.  It  may  also  be  tbe  result  of  a  bssmor- 
rbage  into  tbe  growth,  such  as  is  common  in  tbe  case  of  soft  glioma. 
This  is  also  rare,  because  tbe  bssmorrhage  is  into,  and  not  outside  tbe 
tumour,  and  does  not  cause  paralysis  unless  tbe  growth  occupies  the 
motor  region,  but  a  growth  so  situated  has  usually  caused  paralysis 
from  its  size,  before  tbe  besmorrbage  occurred.  Lastly,  sudden  hemi- 
plegia occasionally  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  cerebral  tumour,  without 

*  Ai  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  firm  tumour  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  beloir  the  floor  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  and  had  independent  biemor- 
Thages  in  both  right  and  left  oorpora  striata  (Mitchell. '  Edin.  Med.  Journal,'  Nov., 
1883). 
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there  being  any  mechanism  discoverable  after  death  bjrwhioh  the 
sudden  onset  can  be  explained.  The  fact  is  important,  its  explana- 
tion obscure.* 

In  the  majoritj  of  oases,  the  progressive  ooarse  of  an  intra-cranial 
tumour  ends  in  death.  But  the  rapidity  of  progress  varies  much, 
according  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  tumour;  the  former 
determining  the  rate  of  growth,  the  latter  the  symptoms  which  the 
increase  in  size  produces.  Thus  a  tumour  of  the  same  kind  and  size 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  may  cause  far  slighter 
symptoms  than  if  seated  in  the  pons.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
slower  the  growth  of  a  tumour,  the  slighter  are  the  symptoms,  sinoe 
the  slower  the  pressure,  the  better  is  it  borne. 

The  duration  of  the  symptoms  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  many 
years,  but  it  is  generally  between  six  months  and  two  years.  The 
most  rapid  cases  are  tubercle,  soft  sarcoma,  cancer,  rapidly  growing 
glioma,  and  syphiloma.  The  cases  of  longer  duration  are  tubercle, 
firm  sarcoma,  slowly  growing  glioma,  and  the  various  hard  tumoura, 
fibroma^  enchondroma,  &e.  Tubercles  furnish  some  of  the  cases  of 
shortest  and  also  of  longest  duration. 

The  most  common  causes  of  death  are^(l)  Exhaustion,  induced 
.especially  by  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  the  interference  with  nutri- 
tion entailed  bj  the  frequent  vomiting,  and  the  difficulty  of  feeding^ 
occasioned  by  mental  dulness  or  by  dysphagia.  (2)  Ooma  coming  on 
gradually,  and  usually  due  to  the  general  increase  of  intra-cranial 
pressure,  sometimes  also  produced  by  hydrocephalus.  The  lower 
centres  participate  in  the  apathy  of  the  higher,  and  from  the  lowered 
sensibility  of  the  respiratory  centre,  mucus  accumulates  in  the  lungs,, 
and  the  resulting  interference  with  respiration  is  generally  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death.  (8)  Death  is  sometimes  sudden.  This  occura 
moot  frequently  in  tumours  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  almost  as  fro* 
quently  in  tumours  of  the  cerebellum,  next  in  tumours  of  the  central 
ganglia,  occasionally  in  tumours  ot  the  cerebral  lobes,  corpora  quadri* 
gemina,  pons,  and  base,  but  rarely  in  tumours  of  the  cortex  (Bern- 
hardt). It  is  apparently  sometimes  due  to  pressure  on  the  respiratoij 
or  cardiac  centres  of  the  medulla,  sometimes  to  the  mere  intensity  of 
exhausting  symptoms,  while  it  occasionally  occurs  in  a  mysterioua 
way,  without  discoverable  mechanism.  (4)  Lastly,  death  may  occur 
from  some  other  effect  of  the  cause  of  the  tumour.  There  may  be 
intra-cranial  or  tubercular  meningitis  in  tubercular  tumours  of  the 
brain,  or  syphilitic  disease  of  the  vessels  in  cerebral  syphiloma. 
Other  fatal  effects  of  the  cause  of  the  tumour  are  extra-cranial,  a» 
general  tuberculosis  in  oases  of  tubercular  tumour,  or  cancer  else- 
where when  there  is  a  secondary  cerebral  growth.  The  subjects  of 
Tory  chronic  tumours  often  die  from  intercurrent  unrelated  diseases. 

But  cerebral  tumours  are  not  invariably  fataL    Syphilitic  growths 

*  I  have  elsewhere  recorded lome  csaes  illastrating  the  phenomenoo^  "On  Snddas 
Fkralysis  in  Cerehnl  Tomoor,'' « Brain/  vol.  i,  1879,  p.  48. 
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are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  anj  other  form  of  intra-eranial 
disease  due  to  the  same  cause ;  the  symptoms  often  pass  away,  and 
usually  lessen,  the  degree  of  improvement  depending  on  the  extent  to 
.which  they  are  due  to  interference  with  function  by  pressarot  and  not 
to  actual  destruction  of  nerve-elements.  Symptoms  of  irritation,. 
such  as  conyulsionsy  may,  however,  persist  in  spite  of  treatment,  the^ 
nerve-elements  retaining  the  functional  disposition  resulting  from  the 
irritative  damage,  although  the  cause  of  this  has  been  removed. 
Tubercular  tumours  may  also  cease  to  grow,  and,  as  already  stated,. 
may  become  inert,  and  the  symptoms  may  not  only  cease  to  increase^ 
but  even  lesson,  from  the  recovery  of  the  nerve-elements  damaged 
^nly  by  irritation  or  by  pressure.  When  arrest  is  once  obtained,  the 
symptoms  may  remain  stationary  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is 
certain  that  a  similar  arrest  occurs  occasionally  in  some  other 
tumours,  in  which  degenerative  changes,  often  calcareous,  take 
place,  and  the  residual  mass  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  except  those 
which  result  from  the  damage  caused  during  its  active  growth.  But 
the  result  is  rarer  than  in  tubercular  growths.  A  girl  of  fifteen 
suffered  from  left  hemiplegia,  defect  of  sensation,  left  hemianopia, 
headache,  and  double  optic  neuritis,  all  of  gradual  onset,  in  the  course 
of  three  months.  Under  treatment,  first  the  neuritis  subsided,  then 
the  headache,  then  the  leg  improved,  and  lastly  the  arm,  but  with  the 
development  of  a  spastic  state  in  the  latter,  which  has  continued  with 
the  hemianopia ;  otherwise  she  has  been  now  for  six  years  perfectly 
welL*  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  a  tubercular  tumour  existed  in 
or  near  the  optic  thalamus.  In  another  case,t  a  girl  of  twenty-three 
suffered  from  severe  headache,  double  optic  neuritis,  slight  bilateral 
weakness  in  the  limbs,  and  paralysis  of  the  upward  movement  of  both 
eyes,  cycloplegia,  Tomiting,  and  some  opisthotonic  convulsions.  All 
the  symptoms  disappeared  except  the  headache,  and  for  three  years 
there  was  no  recurrence;  she  then  died  suddenly.  A  tumour  iu  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  or  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum had  been  assumed  to  exist,  and  a  small  degenerated  growth 
was  found  in  the  front  of  the  valve  of  Yieussens.  I  have  seen  a  con- 
iiderable  number  of  other  cases  with  well- marked  symptoms  of  a 
tumour,  probably  tuberoulari  which  passed  away  permanently  under 
treatment. 

Diagnosis.— The  problem  of  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  cerebral 
tumour  includes  four  questions :  (I)  Is  there  organic  disease  P  (2)  la 
it  a  tumour  P  If  so,  what  are  (8)  its  seat,  and  (4)  its  nature  P  Of 
these  questions,  to  the  first  an  answer  can  be  given  almost  always,  to 
che  second  generally,  to  the  third  often,  and  to  the  fourth  sometimes. 

1.  As  evidence  of  organic  disease  the  focal  symptoms  are  of  mors 
importanoe  than  the  "  general "  (diffuse)  symptoms.    Of  the  latter^ 

•  *  Medical  Ophthslmotoopy/  Cue  2,^282  (2nd  ed.). 
t  lioe.  eit^  Cms  62,2nded. 
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optio  neuritis  is,  alone,  the  most  significant  (although  not  in  itsetC 
eonclusive) ;  next,  vomiting  without  gastric  cause ;  while  headache, 
giddinessi  and  general  convulsions  are  of  significance  chieflj  when 
combined  with  other  symptoms.  Convulsions  beginning  locallj  are 
of  the  nature  of  ''focal"  symptoms,  but  are  not  alone  conclusive  of 
the  existence  of  organic  disease,  since  thej  maj  occur  in  idiopathio 
epilepsy.  Both  headachy  and  giddiness  are  extremely  common  with- 
out organic  disease ;  nevertheless  headache  is  a  suspicious  symptom 
if  so  severe  as  to  keep  the  patient  awake  at  night,  and  severe  vertigo 
is  also  suspicious  if  there  is  no  indication  that  it  depends  on  disturb- 
ance of  the  labyrinth.  As  a  rule,  other  symptoms  exist  to  give  signifi- 
cance to  those  which,  alone,  are  equivocskU  Two  conditions  are  most 
likely  to  give  rise  to  diagnostic  error.  One  of  these  is  the  presence  of 
diffuse  symptoms,  due  to  a  blood-state,  which  may  simulate  those 
produced  by  intra- cranial  tumour.  'Headache  and  optic  neuritis  may 
be  produced  together  by  three  general  conditions — aniemia,  kidney 
disease,  and  lead-poisoning.  In  the  first  of  these  the  poverty  of 
blood  is  always  extreme ;  other  symptoms  of  ansBmia  are  obtrusive ; 
the  patients  are  usually  young  girls ;  optic  neuritis  develops  with  a 
rapidity  unusual  in  tumour ;  all  focal  symptoms  are  absent ;  and  the 
beadache  and  neuritis  rapidly  subside  under  the  infiuence  of  iron, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  kept  at  rest  in  bed,  and  is  well  fed  with 
easily  digested  food.  In  kidney  disease,  in  which  there  is  conspicuous 
neuritis,  this  is  rarely  very  great  in  degree,  and  a  sufficiently  minute 
tomtiny  of  the  retina  will  usually  reveal  degenerative  changes,  only 
caused  by  neuritis  alone  if  it  has  been  intense.*  The  urine  contains 
not  only  albumen  (which  may  be  present  also  in  cerebral  tumour),  but 
also  casts ;  while  the  tension  of  tbe  pulse,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
add  significance  to  the  other  symptoms.  Attention  to  these  points, 
and  to  the  absence  of  signs  of  focal  disease,  will  usually  prevent  an 
error,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  headache  is  often  considerable  in  these 
cases.  The  cerebral  symptoms  which  occur  in  lead-poisoning — head- 
ache, optic  neuritis,  delirium,  and  convulsions— would  be  veiy  liable 
to  mislead  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  almost  invariably  preceded  by 
other  symptoms  of  saturnism,  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked,  and 
too  distinctive  to  mislead. 

The  second  condition,  likely  to  give  rise  to  error,  is  that  in  which  a 
partial  functional  affection  of  tbe  brain  causes  symptoms  which  simu- 
late those  of  organic  disease.  Hysterical  hemiplegia,  spasm,  contrac- 
ture, or  ansBsthesia  may  be  thought  to  be  due  to  such  a  lesion ;  the 
more  readily  if  headache  or  vomiting  accompany  them.  The  prin- 
ciples of  their  distinction  are  considered  in  the  chapter  on  hysteria. 
The  unilateral  affections  possess  characters  of  tbeir  own,  which  differ 
from  those  of  organic  disease,  and  they  often  come  on  after  emotional 
disturbance  or  a  hysteroid  convulsion,  or  in  those  who  have  watched 
the  genuine  symptoms  of  organic  disease.  The  absence  of  a 
•  Compare  'Med.  Oph.,'  pi.  viii,  fig!  2. 
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«ided  alteration  of  the  reflezei,  and  of  opti6  nenritisi  oonstitnte 
additional  eyidenoe,  altboogh  of  less  weight,  because  of  negatire 
character. 

It  it  mncb  more  frequent  for  the  Bjmptonui  of  a  tumour  to  be 
ascribed  to  hysteria,  either  because  the  patient  is  of  the  female  sex, 
or  because  definite  hysterical  distarbahce  is  evoked  by  the  organic  dii« 
ease.  A  mistake  is,  howeTer,  readily  avoided  by  attention  to  the 
simple  rule,  which,  mentioned  already  more  than  once,  cannot  be  too 
oftcni  repeated,  that  symptoms  of  hysteria  do  not  lessen  the  signifi* 
cance  of  any  symptoms  of  organic  disease^  the  absence  of  which  should 
be  definitely  ascertained. 

When  convulsions  are  the  chief  symptom,  the  disease  may  be  con- 
founded with  idiopathic  epilepsy.  The  mistake  is  most  likely  to 
occur  in  cases  of  slowly  growing  tumour  in  or  near  the  central  con- 
volutions ;  in  one  recorded  case  the  fits  recurred  during  fourteen 
years,  and  there  were  long  periods  of  freedom.  The  fits  which  thus 
recur  almost  always  begin  locally,  as  "  cortical  epilepsy ;"  but  local 
commenoenient,  whilst  it  suggests  organic  disease,  does  not  prove  it. 
The  most  important  indication  is  the  presence  of  other  symptoms 
besides  the  convulsion.  Occasionally,  in  the  absence  of  other  sym- 
ptoms, causal  indications  may  be  allowed  weight ;  e.  g,  a  history  of 
inherited  tendency  to  epilepsy  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of  a 
cause  of  tumour,  such  as  syphilis.  The  probability  of  epilepsy  is  in- 
creased if  convulsions,  existing  alone,  begin  sometimes  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  and  also  by  the  length  of  the  time  during 
which  they  have  been  the  only  symptom. 

As  stated  above,  the  existence  of  organic  disease  can  aimed  always 
be  recognised.  In  rare  cases,  the  presence  of  a  tumour  has  been 
unsuspected  until  revealed  by  a  post-mortem  examination.  This  has 
been  especially  the  case  with  tubercular  growths ;  sometimes  because 
the  symptoms  have  been  masked  by  those  of  some  other  grave  disease, 
or  are  of  a  subjective  character,  like  hemianopia,  readily  overlooked. 

2.  If  the  symptoms  are  such  as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  organic 
disease,  the  second  question  presents  itself, — is  their  cause  a  tumour  P 
To  this  question  their  gradual  mode  of  onset  usually  supplies  a  ready 
answer.  In  the  rare  cases  of  tumour  in  which  sndden  symptoms  occur, 
these  are  always  preceded  by  others  of  gradual  development.  The 
fact  that  the  symptoms  never  attain  a  high  degree  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  excludes  at  once  the  common  vascular  lesions,  cerebral 
hoemorrhage  and  acute  softening  of  the  brain.  The  other  lesions  of 
slow  development  are  few  and  rare. 

Cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  can  only  be  confounded  with 
the  rare  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  in  which  symptoms  such  as  mental 
failure,  general  weakness,  and  slow  speech  exist  alone.  The  absence 
of  headache,  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  and  the  presence  of  the  tremor 
in  the  muscles  of  the  lips  and  face,  and  of  exalted  ideas,  will  generally 
suffice  for  the  diagnosis. 
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The  very  rare  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  (see  p^  468) 
may  cause  symptoms  identical  with  those  that  result  from  cerebral 
tumour ;  the  distinctions,  as  far  as  they  exist*  have  been  already  men* 
tioned. 

Intra-cranial  aneurism  is,  in  &ct,  a  tumour,  and  often  produces  sym« 
ptoms  dosoly  resembling  those  of  a  growth.  The  distinction  is  con* 
sidered  in  the  chapter  on  this  disease. 

Abscess  of  the  brain  sometimes  causes  symptoms  which  closely  re- 
semble those  of  tumour,  and  give  rise  to  real  difficulty.  Headache, 
vomiting,  mental  dulness,  and  optic  neuritis  are  common  to  the 
two  diseases,  bat  the  last  is  rather  less  common  ip  abscess  than  in 
tumour.  Focal  symptoms  are  also  comparatively  rare.  Slowly  pro* 
greasing  symptoms,  of  uniform  course,  are  characteristic  of  tumour, 
while  ill  abscess  there  is  usually  a  rapid  development  of  acute  and 
grave  cerebral  disturbance,  after  a  '*  latent  *'  period,  in  which  sym* 
ptoms  are  trifling  or  absent.  The  presence  of  a  cause  of  abscess  (pre- 
vious injury,  ear  disease,  or  suppuration  elsewhere)  incrt^ases  the 
probability  of  its  existence,  bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that  injury 
may  cause  either  a  tumour  or  an  abscess.  The  points  of  distinction 
between  the  two  are  described  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the  latter 
disease. 

Acute  meningitis  can  rarely  be  confounded  with  cerebral  tumour. 
The  only  difficulty  arises  in  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  in  which 
tubercular  growths  in  the  brain  co-exist,  but  cause  few  symptoms 
before  the  onset  of  the  meningitis.  One  important  indication  in  such 
cases  is  the  degree  of  optic  neuritis.  That  which  results  from  the 
meningitis  alone  is  rarely  considerable,  and  if  the  swelling  of  the 
papilla  is  great,  and  hsmorrhages  exist — especially  if  such  a  change 
is  found  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  meningitis, — it 
is  probable  that  there  are  tubercular  growths  ;  the  more  so  if  head* 
ache  or  vomiting  had  long  preceded  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation. 

Occasionally  an  acute  increase  (or  even  apparent  onset)  of  the  sym- 
ptoms may  be  occasioned  by  exposure  to  some  general  or  special 
morbid  influence — cold,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  a  blow  on  the  head,— 
an  influence  which  may  conceivably  excite  meningitis,  but  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  often  be  decided  by  the  indications  just  mentioned. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  tubercular  tnmours  may  run  an  almost 
latent  course  for  a  time,  and  may  then  cause  symptoms  so  lapidly  as 
to  render  the  diagnosis  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  In  some  cases  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  degree  and  extent  of  the  symptoms  may 
help  the  decision.  For  instance,  an  ill-nourished  child,  five  months 
old,  came  under  treatment  for  right-sided  weakness  and  rigidity,  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  left  third  nerve.  These  symptoms  were 
said  to  have  come  on  a  week  before,  and  the  child  was  thought  to  be 
suffering  from  tubercular  meningitis.  But  it  was  unlikely  that  so 
extensive  a  process  as  meningitis  would  completely  paralyse  one  third 
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neire  and  leave  the  other  cranial  nerves  unaffected.  The  sjmptoniB 
pointed  rather  to  a  focal  lesion  of  the  left  cms  cerebri^  probably  a 
tubercular  tumour,  running  at  first  a  latent  course ;  the  diagnosis  was 
verified  a  few  days  later.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a  tuber- 
cular tumour  and  meningitis  often  co-exist.  In  such  cases  time  alone 
■can  render  the  diagnosis  approximately  sure.  If  symptoms  continue 
for  four  or  six  weeks  they  are  almost  certainly  due  to  a  tumour. 

Chronic  meningitis  is  exceedingly  rare  except  as  a  result  of  syphilis 
or  alcoboUsm.  In  the  latter  case  the  symptoms  are  diffuse,  and 
too  slight  to  be  really  confusing,  while  the  cause  is  commonly 
obtrusive.  Syphilitic  meningitis,  when  local,  may  be  indistinguishable 
from  tumour,  except  in  the  rate  of  the  deyelopment  of  its  symptoms. 

Only  those  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  in  which  there  is  jerky  inco- 
ordination can  be  confounded  with  disseminated  cerebro-spinal 
sclerosis.  A  sufficient  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in 
sclerosis  the  inco-ordination  is  usually  bilateral ;  in  tumour  it  is 
always  unilateral;  in  the  former  there  is  neither  much  headache^ 
Tomiting,  nor  considerable  optic  neuritis. 

8.  If  the  disease  is  a  tumour,  the  next  question  is,  where  is  itP 
The  answer  depends  on  the  symptoms  present,  the  localising  signifi- 
cance  of  which  has  been  already  described,  and  need  not  be  here 
recapitulated.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  diagnosis  must 
depend,  as  a  rule,  on  the  grouping  of  symptoms  rather  than  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  one  symptom.  There  is  hardly  any  sym- 
ptom which  may  not  be  absent,  wherever  a  tumour  is  seated,  and  almost 
erery  individufld  symptom  may  be  produced  by  disease  in  more  than 
one  position.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  although  the  general 
region  in  which  the  growth  is  placed  may  be  determined  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  it  is  not  often  that  its  exact  situation  can  be 
oonfidently  affirmed. 

4.  The  exact  nature  of  the  tumour  can  sometimes  be  determined 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  now  and  then  with  practical 
certainty.  Much  more  frequently  hardly  more  than  a  guess  can  be 
made — a  guess  that  is  almost  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right.  The 
most  important  indications  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  presence  of  morbid  growths  elsewhere,  the  nature  of  which 
can  be  determined.  When  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumour  are  con- 
secutive to  an  infecting  growth  elsewhere,  e,  g.  cancer  of  the  mamma, 
Ac.,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  intra-cranial  disease  is  of  the  same 
nature.  In  rare  cases  the  presence  of  an  hydatid  tumour  in  another 
part  indicates  that  the  cerebral  tumour  is  of  the  same  nature. 

(2)  The  presence  of  a  distinct  general  disease  of  which  intra-cranial 
tumour  is  a  common  consequence.  These  diseases  are  tubercle  and 
syphilis.  In  adults,  the  signs  of  phthisis  are  rarely  absent  when  there 
is  tubercular  tumour  of  the  brain,  and  their  presence  is  strongly  iu 
favour  of — their  absence  against — the  tubercular  nature  of  the  cerebral 
growth.    In  children,  however,  signs  of  tubercular  disease  elsewhere 
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are  often  wanting,  and  their  absence  is  of  mneh  lem  significance  tban 
their  presence.  The  same  is  true  of  a  familj  history  of  phthisis  or 
tubercular  disease.  A  physical  configuration,  such  as  often  co- 
exists with  a  tubercular  tendency,  is  also  in  faTour  of  this  nature 
of  the  growth.  The  symptoms  or  history  of  qrphilis,  congenital  <Mr 
acquired,  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  tumour  is  of  syphilitic 
nature.  The  absence  of  a  history  of  constitutional  syphilis,  if  the 
patient  has  had  a  chancre,  should  not  receive  much  weight,  because 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  secondary  symptoms  to  have  been  absent  or 
overlooked.  Moreover,  in  an  adult,  the  possibility  of  the  syphilitie 
nature  of  the  disease  cannot  be  excluded,  unless  we  can  feel  sure  that 
tbe  patient  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  assurance  must  include 
her  husband.  Undoubted  syphilitic  disease  is  occasionally  met 
with  where  there  is  no  history  or  indication  of  primary  or  secondary 
disease,  the  former  having  been  unnoticed,  the  latter  absent  or  dis* 
regarded.  But  in  both  cases,  of  tubercular  and  syphilitic  indications, 
the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  probability  only,  since  a  cerebral  growth 
of  differeot  nature  sometimes  co-exists  with  either  diathesis. 

(8)  The  sex  of  the  patient  affords  little  indication  of  the  probable 
nature  of  the  tumour,  and  that  afforded  by  age  is  very  limited.  If 
the  patient  is  under  fifteen,  and  presents  no  indication  of  inherited 
syphilis,  the  tumour  is  certainly  not  of  syphilitic  nature.  If  the 
patient  is  an  adult,  and  presents  no  signs  of  phthisis*  it  is  rmrj 
unlikely  to  be  tubercular. 

(4)  The  help  afforded  by  the  seat  of  the  tumour  is  also  small,  and 
is  practically  limited  to  the  following  facts.  OmUriB  paribus,  if  tbe 
disease  is  within  tbe  cerebellum  or  pons  there  is  some  probability  that 
it  is  tubercle  or  glioma;  it  is  unlikely  to  be  syphilitic  if  in  the  oere- 
bellum,  but  it  may  be  if  in  the  pons.  If  in  tbe  cortex,  the  probability 
that  it  is  syphilitic  is  considerable,  but  is  less  if  it  is  situated  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  hemisphere.  A  tumour  outside  the  brain  tissue  is 
probably  sarcoma. 

(6)  The  course  of  the  tumour  is  sometimes  suggestive.  A  very 
slowly  growing  tumour  in  the  hemispheres  is  probably  glioma,  and  if 
the  developmeut  of  the  symptoms  is  extremely  gradual,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  growth  is  syphilitic.  A  tumour  which  grows  rapidly 
at  the  onset  and  then  becomes  stationary  is  probably  tubercular. 
The  occurrence  of  a  sudden  apoplectic  seizure  of  moderate  severity  la 
the  course  of  the  symptoms  is  rare  except  in  glioma. 

(6)  The  effect  of  treatment  is  of  diagnostic  value  only  in  the  case 
of  syphilitic  and  tubercular  tumours.  A  disappearance  of  symptoms 
(especially  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  recent  paralytic  symptoms), 
under  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
the  tumour  is  syphilitic.  Improveoient  under  general  tonics  is  some 
evidence  that  the  tumour  is  tubercular,  but  the  value  of  this  indi- 
cation is  at  present  somewhat  dubious,  since  the  nature  of  most 
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tumoun  wbicli  fliiis  improre  it  uncertaint  and  it  is  powible  that 
other  than  tubercular  growths  may  be  thus  influenced. 

(7)  Multiplicitj  affords  little  indication  of  nature,  because  tuber« 
cular,  syphilitic,  gliomatous,  and  cancerous  tumours  are  multiple  often 
or  occasionally. 

PftooN08Z8.^0nly  when  the  tumour  is  of  syphilitic  nature  can  a 
reasonably  good  prognosis  be  given.  Even  in  such  a  case  it  is  only 
the  disappearance  of  the  diffuse  symptoms,  and  of  recent  paralyses, 
that  can  be  coofidently  predicted.  Palsy  of  more  than  a  few  months' 
duration  may  persist,  although  the  growth  is  remoyed;  and  convul« 
sions  sometimes  continue,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  all  sympt6ms 
to  pass  away.  In  tubercular  tumours  arrest  is  not  uncommon,  and 
the  patient  may  live  on  indefinitely,  for  general  tuberculosis  exists 
less  frequently  than  might  be  expected.  The  symptoms  lessen,  but 
in  what  degree  depends  on  the  seat  of  the  disease;  hemiplegia 
usually  persists,  but  the  symptoms  of  a  cerebellar  tubercle  may 
disappear.  In  all  cases  a  diminution  in  the  headache  and  8ubsi« 
deuce  of  optic  neuritis  which  is  moderate  in  degree  (and  has 
not,  as  it  were,  exhausted  itself  by  its  violence)  usually  precede 
other  indications  of  improvement;  they  are  therefore  distinctly 
favorable  signs,  the  recognition  of  which  is  very  important.  Con« 
versely,  the  persistence  of  optic  neuritis  is  of  grave  significance. 
These  rules  are,  however  (as  we  shall  see),  true  only  when  no  opera- 
tion is  performed. 

In  other  forms  of  tumour  the  prognosis  is  serious.  As  a  rule 
they  progress  to  a  fatal  termination,  and  the  probable  duration  of 
life  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  rate  of  the  progress  in  the  past 
and  present.  It  is  likely,  however,  to  be  longer  in  €umours  of  the 
cerebrum  or  cerebellum  than  in  those  of,  or  pressing  on,  the  pons  or 
meduUa.  Considerable  mental  dulness,  obstinate  vomiting,  severe 
and  frequent  general  convulsions,  apoplectic  seizures,  and  rapidly 
developed  and  intense  optic  neuritis,  are  all  indications  which  render 
the  prognosis  grave  as  to  the  near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  these  symptoms  indicates,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
the  danger  is  more  remote.  Very  chronic  optic  neuritis  is  of  especial 
significance  as  an  indication  tbat  the  course  of  the  disease  will  be 
slow  and  prolonged.  It  is  probable  that,  in  most  forms  of  tumour, 
arrest  of  growth  now  and  then  occurs,  but  it  cannot  be  anticipated. 
Bren  when  the  growth  of  the  tumour  ceases,  ventricular  effusion  may 
cause  persistent  general  symptoms,  which  must  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue unless  relief  can  be  afforded  by  the  surgeon.  The  recent  deve- 
lopment of  cerebral  surgery  has,  however,  improved  the  prospect  in 
many  cases,  as  regards  the  growth  itself,  to  an  extent  that  will  appear 
from  the  next  section.  ^ 

TBBA.TMEKT. — T\ie  treatment  of  new  growths,  in  such  a  position 
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that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife,  and  of  snch  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  be  influenced  by  drugs,  is  always  a  sufficiently  gloomy 
subject,  and  not  least  so  when  they  are  seated  in  an  organ  like  the 
brain,  in  which  they  cause  peculiar  and  varied  suffering,  and  in  which 
their  development,  even  to  a  moderate  degree,  is  seldom  compatible 
with  life.  Too  often  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  afford  some  slight 
relief  to  symptoms,  and  even  this  is  frequently  trifling  in  degree. 
The  only  case  in  which  a  considerable  effect  on  the  growth  can  be 
produced  by  drugs  is  that  of  syphilitic  tumour.  Whenever  there  is 
even  a  possibility  that  the  tumour  is  syphilitic,  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  given  in  increasing  doses  up  to  half  a  drachm  three  times 
a  day,  followed,  if  the  effect  is  inadequate,  by  mercury. 

If  it  is  probable  or  possible  that  the  tumour  is  tubercular,  general 
tonics  are  of  paramount  importance,  and  of  these  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  are  more  often  distinctly  beneficial 
than  any  other  agents.  God-liver  oil  is  of  especial  importance.  Fresh 
country  air  is  very  useful,  but  does  not,  alone,  exert  such  an  influence 
as  do  tonics.  A  tonic  treatment  is  indeed  desirable  in  most  cases ; 
arrest  of  symptoms  occasionally  occurs  under  its  influence  when  there, 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  tumour  is  tubercular.  There  ia  no 
evidence  that  any  other  drugs  are  capable  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
morbid  growths,  and  the  chief  practical  question  is  the  possibility  of 
excision. 

Apart  from  this  problem  is  that  of  the  relief  of  symptoms  which  we 
are  powerless  to  remove.  Those  that  depend  on  meningitis — which 
extend  beyond  the  original  range  of  mischief,  and  are  diaracterised 
by  subacute  onset,  with  increased  headache  and  vomiting,  and  often  by 
fever — may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  counter-irritation  and  by  leeches, 
if  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to  bear  them.  Of  other  symptoms,  head- 
ache is  one  which  most  often  calls  urgently  for  mitigation.  Belief  can 
usually  be  obtained  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  but  the 
ready  habituation  to  the  narcotic  renders  its  use  admissible  only  in  the 
most  acute  paroxysms.  Indian  hemp  is  sometimes  useful,  but  hyo- 
seine  and  especially  antipyrin  are  more  often  effective.  Sometimes 
counter-irritation  to  the  neck  gives  relief  to  occipital  pain,  but  no  local 
application  is  so  effective  as  ice,  which  often  influences  not  only  the 
pain,  but  the  vomiting  and  convulsions.  For  the  latter,  bromide  of 
potassium  is  less  useful  than  chloral.  In  all  cases,  as  mnch 
brain-rest  as  possible  should  be  secured  ;  active  physical  exertion,  con- 
sipation,  heavy  meals,  and  alcohol  should  be  avoided,  since  all  these 
tend  to  increase  the  cerebral  disturbance. 

There  remains  the  important  question  of  operative  measures,  a 
subject  which  has  become  so  extensive  and  complex  as  to  have  passed 
almost  out  of  the  domain  of  medicine.  Only  the  salient  features  can, 
therefore,  be  noted  here.  Although  it  constitutes  a  step  in  thera- 
peutic progress  of  signal  interest,  second  to  none  in  importance  and 
in  the  power  of  saving  life,  it  has  limits  that  are  quickly  reachecl  and 
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maj  be  easily  OTerlooked.  It  is  to  MacEwen,  Godlee,  and  especially 
to  Horslej  that  we  owe  the  discoTexy  of  the  comparative  safety  with 
which  even  extensive  operations  on  the  brain  may  be  undertaken, 
provided  strict  antiseptic  precautions  are  observed.  Without  these, 
the  danger  is  great  of  rapidly  fatal  inflammation ;  and  even  wHh  them 
the  dura  mater  cannot  be  opened  without  some  risk  of  this  event,  or 
of  fatal  shock  to  the  system.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  this  danger  has 
to  be  weighed  against  the  prospect  of  success  in  the  removal  of  a 
growth,  or  the  urgency  of  symptoms  that  may  be  relieved  for  a  time, 
even  when  the  tumour  is  beyond  reach.  It  is  only  a  small  proportion 
of  intra-cranial  growths  in  which  extirpation  is  practicable.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  details  of  299  cases,  by  Allen  Starr,  has  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that,  while  18  per  cent,  were  accessible,  not  more  than 
6  per  cent,  could  have  been  successfully  removed.  Earlier  diagnosis 
probably  renders  this  estimate  too  small,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
majority  of  growths  are  beyond  reach.  The  cases  suitable  for  an 
operation  are  those  in  which  the  tumour  is  in  or  just  beneath  the 
cortex  of  the  bram,  and  in  such  a  locality  that  its  position  can 
be  inferred  with  confidence,  especially  at  the  motor  region,  and 
probably  also  in  the  occipital  or  upper  temporal  lobes.  Those  that 
spring  from  the  membranes  and  compress  the  brain  offer  tbe  least 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  growths  in  the  central  ganglia,  crura, 
pons,  or  base  cannot  be  successfully  removed,  and  they  consti* 
tute  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  frequency  with  which 
there  is  more  than  one  tumour  is  another  source  of  failure.  A  growth 
in  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  would  no  doubt  be  accessible,  but 
such  tumours  seldom  cause  distinctive  symptoms  until  they  are  of 
large  size ;  even  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  their  exact 
situation,  and  attempts  to  remove  a  cerebellar  tumour  have  hitherto 
been  fatal.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  so  inaccessible  and 
so  close  to  important  structures  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  removal 
of  a  tumour  could  be  survived. 

Very  striking  is  the  effect  of  the  operation  in  some  cases  in  which 
the  tumour  has  rendered  the  patient  unconscious,  and  has  brought 
him  apparently  near  the  end  of  life.  Immediate  improvement  has 
been  followed  by  steady  recovery,  and  in  no  malady  has  life  been  more 
distinctly  saved.  But  such  cases  are  unfortunately  few,  and  we 
have  to  put  on  the  other  side  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  an  infil- 
trating tumour,  even  when  perfectly  accessible,  involves  also  that  of 
nerve-elements  which  still  retain  functional  power,  and  therefore  the 
operation  is  followed  by  increased  palsy,  which  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
of  permanent  character.  This  is  a  minor  consideration  when  life  is 
threatened,  but,  in  many  cerebral  tumours,  the  danger  to  life  is  not 
certain  or  near;  the  question  of  an  operation  is  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty  in  many  cases  of  the  kind,  especially  when  the  tumour  is 
possibly  syphilitic  or  probably  tubercular  in  nature.  Each  case  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  its  apparent  dharaoter  and  obvious  oonrsOi  and 
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the  introduction  of  a  new  and  greater  dapger  fto^Iile  n^nst  be  careful! j 
avoided.  The  danger  is  not  yet  fairly  in4icated  by  published  facta. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  convulsions  .dQ  not  always  cease 
when  their  original  cause  is  removed  ;  although  their  recurrence,  after 
an  operation,  is  occasionally  only  for  a  time,  it  is  more  frequently 
persistenl 

But  operations  that  fail  to  achieve  their  primary  object  are  not, 
therefore,  devoid  of  result.  The  removal  of  part  of  the  cranial  wall  haa 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  followed  by  a  remarkable  diminution, 
and  even  arrest,  of  the  pain  of  a  growth  that  cannot  be  excised,  an  effect 
\vhicfa  has  generally  continued  as  long  as  the  patient's  life  endured^ 
which  is  seldom,  in  such  cases,  for  many  months.  Hence  this  operation 
has  been  advocated  by  Horsley  as  the  surest  mode  of  affording  relief, 
apart  from  the  possibility  of  excision.  Fain  is  not,  however,  the 
only  symptom  thus  relieved.  The  operation  ia  usually  followed 
by  a  remarkable  subsidence  of  the  optic  neuritis,  if  this  is  present, 
probably  because  fluid  effused  outside  the  brain  is  no  longer  forced 
into  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  papilla,  and  no  longer  conveys  to  it 
material  capable  of  intensifying  inflammation  that  may  descend  the 
nerve.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  sight  may  sometimes  thus  be  saved, 
even  though  a  certain  amount  of  neuritis  persists.  Against  these 
advantages,  however,  must  be  placed  the  possibility  that  life  may  be 
materially  shortened,  and  the  urgency  with  which  relief  is  required 
must  be  carefully  considered.  But  the  danger  to  life  is  less  than 
from  another  procedure  which  has  also  been  advocated  for  the  same 
object,  that  of  puncture  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  any  tender  spot 
being  chosen  if  the  seat  of  the  growth  is  uncertain.*  This  has  se 
often  set  up  a  subacute  inflammation,  fatal  in  one  or  two  weeks,  that 
its  wisdom  is  doubtful,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
afford  little,  if  any,  more  relief  than  the  simple  trephining.  But  if  a 
growth  can  be  influenced  by  drugs,  their  emplojment  is  obviously 
preferable  to  any  operation,  and,  although  the  chance  of  systemic  in* 
fection  by  a  tubercular  tumour  has  been  thought  to  justify  the  removal 
of  sucb  formations,  the  danger  of  tliis  infection  seems,  in  practLce,  to 
be  extremely  smalLf 

*  Weur,  Honley,  Knapp,  and  othen. 

t  The  above  sketch  deala  oaljr  with  the  more  obviona  oondaaioni^  aiigge8t<^  to  the 
physician,  regarding  a  subject  which  has  largely  passed  into  the  province  of  sorgery. 
As  such,  the  reader  will  fiud  it  discussed  in  greater  detail,  and  with  much  material 
for  reflection,  in  the  following  articles.  In  these,  and  in  mfiny  others  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  three  years,  will  be  found  a  discussion  on  fundamental 
questions  of  the  cranio-cerebral  topography,  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  the 
early  part  of  this  volume,  but  which  abounds  with  points  that  are  still  undecided. 

Horsley,  'Brit  Hed.  Joum^  1890.  MacEwen,  ibid.,  1888.  Knapp,  *Intra- 
eranial  Qrowtha,'  Boston,  188L  Vnav,  'A  Qiilde  to  QpentkMis  en  the  Braia* 
(photo^rapbaX  Londoq,  1891* 
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INTBA-CRANIAL  ANBUEISM. 

Both  the  lai^r  arteries  of  the  brain  and  their  branches  within  thf» 
cerebral  substance  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  anenrismal  dilatation. 
Within  the  brain  the  aneurisms  are  minute,  rarelj  exceeding  a  pin's 
head  in  size,  and  hence  are  called  "  miliary  aneurisms."  Thej  are 
important  chiefly  as  causing  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  in  connection  with  which  they  have  been  described.  Only 
the  aneurisms  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  will  be  considered  in 
this  section.  Such  aneurisms  are  more  common  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  than  in  those  of  similar  size  elsewhere,  partly  on  account 
of  the  considerable  blood-pressure  to  which  these  vessels  are  exposed* 
and  partly  because  their  walla  are  more  frequently  the  seat  of  morbid 
changes. 

Causbs.— Males  suffer  more  frequently  than  females,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8  to  2.  Practically  unknown  tmder  ten  years  of  age,* 
aneurisms  occur  in  each  decade  of  life,  from  ten  to  sixty,  with  nearly 
equal  frequency ;  after  sixty  they  become  rare,  but  are  met  with  occa* 
sionally  up  to  extreme  old  age.  About  an  equal  number  occur  before 
and  after  forty,  and  about  one  sixth  in  the  second  decade  of  life. 
Thus  they  are  much  more  frequent  during  the  first  half  of  life 
than  are  aneurisms  elsewhere.  An  explanation  for  this  is  found  in 
their  immediate  causes. 

There  appears  to  be,  in  rare  cases,  a  peculiar  inherited  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  aneurism.  A  distinguished  physician  died  young 
from  the  rupture  of  an  intra-cranial  aneurism ;  ten  years  later  his 
brother,  a  medical  student  aged  twenty,  showed  me  a  distinct  aneurism 
on  an  artery  of  his  hand. 

The  immediate  cause  is  similar  to  that  of  aneurisms  elsewhere— a 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  wall,  whereby  the  muscular  and  elastio 
elements  are  replaced  by  distensible  fibroid  tissue.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  wall  yields  permanently  under  the  blood-pressure.  A. 
bulging  results,  which  goes  on  increasing,  as  the  walls,  thinned  by 
extension,  lose  still  further  their  power  of  resistance.  The  mechanisnii 
by  which  this  structural  change  is  produced  varies  in  different  cases.. 
It  may  be  a  primary  degeneration,  or  the  effect  of  inflammation,  caused 
by  injury  or  imperfect  embolism,  or  the  structure  may  be  changed  by 
syphilitic  disease.  The  two  latter  influences  cause  aneurism  much 
more  frequently  in  this  than  in  other  situations. 

(I)  Primary  degeneration  is  an  occasional  cause  in  the  second  half 

*  Yet  it  IB  poHible  that  diaeaae  of  the  arteries  dne  to  inherited  lyphilii  may  eaoM 
aaeariflm  in  early  life,  since  it  may  eauae  oerebnd  hemorrhage.    An  instance  in  %. 
hoy  of  eight  k  mentioned  on  p.  889.    The  oecnrrenoe  of  anenrism  from  emboUim  ia 
also  poesible  under  ten,  although  I  do  not  know  of  any  reoordod  instance. 
VOL.  IT.  34 
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of  life.  It  may  be  a  simple  fibroid  change  due,  apparently,  merely  to 
the  strain  to  which  the  vessels  are  expo>ed,  and  this  is  especially 
influential  in  arteries  which  come  o£E  directly  from  large  trunks. 
Thus  an  aneurism  was  seated  on  an  abnormal  artery  which  passed 
between  the  internal  carotids  beneath  the  optic  commissure  (-Weir 
Mitchell).  Atheroma  seldom  leads  to  simple  dilatation,  although  the 
process  of  breaking  down  of  the  degenerated  wall  sometimes  causes  a 
dissecting  aneurism.  Fatty  degeneration  does  not  involve  a  tendency 
to  yield  before  the  blood-pressure,  as  does  simple  fibroid  change. 

(2)  Injury,  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  head,  is  an  occasional  antecedent 
(in  6  per  cent.*),  and  seems  to  act  sometimes  by  direct  damage  to 
the  wall  causing  traumatic  arteritis,  sometimes  by  a  change  in  t&e  wall 
of  the  artery,  produced  by  infliimmation  which  spreads  to  it  from 
adjacen t  structu res.    The  internal  carotid  suffers  most  from  this  cause. 

(3)  Syphilitic  disease  affects,  as  is  well  known,  the  arteries  of 
the  brain  more  frequently  than  those  of  other  parts.  Its  charac- 
ters have  been  described  at  p.  425.  A  new  growth  infiltrates 
the  wall,  destroying  the  muscular  tissue,  and  leaving  cicatricial 
damage.  The  wall  is  often  at  last  thinner  and  more  opaque  than 
normal,  the  cavity  of  the  artery  increased,  and  the  vessel  undulj 
distensible.  An  aneurism  has  been  frequetitly  met  with  in  cases  of 
constitational  syphilis  in  young  adults,  in  whom  no  other  cause  was 
discoverable.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  this  consequence  is  not 
more  common,  when  we  consider  how  distinctly  the  aspect  of  the  wall 
is  altered,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  removed  bj 
treatment.  But  it  seems  to  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  morbid 
process  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  or  has  undergone  spontaneous 
cicatrisation.  It  is  possible  that  an  aneurism  only  forms  when  the 
elastic  lamina  has  been  destroyed ;  this  persists  long  after  the  mos- 
eular  tdssue.  The  basilar  artery  is  a  frequent  seat  of  aneurism  £rom 
this  cause, 

(4)  Emholiem  is  probably  the  most  frequent  canse  in  the  first  half 
of  life.  There  are  few  cases  daring  this  period,  without  indications 
of  syphilis  or  injury,  in  which  there  is  not  evidence  of  past  or  present 
heart  diseascf  We  know  that  the  fragments  of  lymph  which  an 
washed  from  the  valves  in  endocarditis  have  often  an  irritative 
character,  bearing  septic  material  or  organisms;  and  these,  at  the 
place  at  which  they  are  arrested,  may  excite  inflammation  similar  to 
that  in  their  source.  '  If  an  artery  is  imperfectly  closed  by  such  a 
plug,  its  walls  become  inflamed,  altered,  and  yet  are  still  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  before  which  they  yield.  The  mechanism 
has  been  traced  in  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  but,  like  embolic  oodn- 
sion,  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Hence  also 
the  middle  cerebral  artery,  embolic  occlusion  of  which  is  the  most 

•  Eight  easel  of  131  collected  by  Killian. 

t  The  frequency  of  heart  diieaae  wm  noted  by  Lebert  and  other 
the  signiflouice  of  tlM  aaiodation  was  fint  pointed  out  hj  Chueh. 
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frequent,  is  that  on  wliioh  aneurisms  are  most  common,  and  majeven  te 
multiple.*  Aneurisms  due  to  this  cause  may  occur,  howoTer,  on  aaj 
artery,  cTen  the  basilar  or  vertebrals.  Complete  closure  is  probaUj 
effectiTo  if  a  pervious  branch  maintains  the  circulation  in  the  Tessel 
on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  plug. 

Obitsbal  Pathology. — Aneurisms  are  twioe  as  oommon  in  the 
system  of  the  internal  carotids  as  in  that  of  the  rertebrals.  The 
middle  cerebral  branches  are  affected  more  often  than  any  other,  but 
only  a  little  more  frequently  than  the  basilar,  the  two  together 
making  up  more  than  half  the  number  of  cases.  Next  in  frequency 
is  the  interpal  carotid  itself,  which  is,  howeyer,  diseased  only  half  as 
frequently  as  the  middle  cerebraL  In  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of 
aneurism,  one  of  these  three  yessels  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
other  arteries  are  affected  in  the  following  order  of  frequency :  ante- 
rior cerebral,  posterior  communicating,  anterior  communicating, 
vertebral,  posterior  cerebral,  inferior  cerebellar.f  Aneurisms  of  the 
arteries  of  the  central  ganglia,  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  are 
very  rare.  A  remarkable  instance,  in  which  an  aneurism  in  the 
lenticular  nucleus  attained  the  size  of  a  small  chestnut  before  it 
caused  death  bj  rupture,  has  been  recorded  by  Bastian.^  Other 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  an  aneurism,  although  not  found, 
was  probable,  because  fatal  hsamorrhage  occurred  under  the  condi- 
tions in  which  aneurisms  are  produced.  § 

Aneurisms  are  rather  more  common  oil  the  left  ride  than  on  the 
right  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three.    In  about  a  fifth  of  the 

*  Becent  medical  literatare  abounds  with  illnitrations  of  the  auociation  of  intra- 
eranial  aneariems  and  endocarditis.  One  striking  instance  may  be  qaoted.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  suffered  from  mitral  disease  after  rhenmatic  fever,  and  after  death 
there  were  found  circumscribed  deposits  on  the  mitral  valve,  with  numerous  infarcts 
in  the  spleen  and  kidneys.  At  the  origin  of  the  left  posterior  cerebral  artery  from 
the  basiligr  there  was  a  small  aneurism  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  right  posterior 
oerebral  was  dosed  by  an  embolus,  immediately  behind  which  was  another  aneurism  of 
similar  sise.  The  artery  beyond  was  obliterated.  Here  we  have  a  demonstration 
of  the  local  association  of  the  two  processes.  (Bauchfuss,  *  St.  Petersburg  med. 
Wochenschrift,'  Feb.  18th,  1878,  and  'Yirchow's  Jahresb./  1878,  vol.  ii,  p.  102.) 

t  The  following  is  the  numerical  frequency  in  154  cases,  obtained  by  combinin;^. 
In  so  far  as  they  do  not  overlap,  the  statistics  of  Lebert  ('  Berlin,  klin.  Wochen- 
schrift,'  1866),  Durand  (*  Des  An^vrysmes  dn  Cerreau,'  Paris,  1868),  and  Bartholow 
(*  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Science/  Oct.,  1872),  and  the  addition  of  ten  cases  recorded 
by  others : — Middle  cerebral  44  cases,  basilar  41,  internal  carotid  23,  anterior  cere- 
bral 14,  posterior  communicating  8,  anterior  communicating  8^  vertebral  7>pcaterior 
cerebral  6,  inferior  cerebellar  8. 

X  <  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  1884,  p.  1& 

§  Another  instance  is  the  case  of  hemorrhage  fai  »  boy  of  eighty  with  inherited 
syphilis  and  arterial  disease,  mentioned  already.  A  very  instructive  case  of  hamofw 
rhage  into  one  corpus  striatum,  bursting  Into  the  ventricles,  in  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
with  slight  mitral  disease,  haa  been  recorded  by  Bastian  ('  Trans.  Clin,  Soc.,'  xvfi, 
1884^  p.  21),  la  each  of  these  eases  an  aneurism  of  a  cerebral  Artery  was  highly 
probable. 
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cases  there  is  more  tlian  one  aneurism,  generallj  in  oonseqaenoe  of 
embolism.  Bilateral  syismetrj  is  yerj  rare,  as  in  the  two  middle 
cerebrals  or  the  two  yertebrals.*  In  character  the  aneurism  is 
almost  always  a  true  sacculated  aneurism,  very  rarely  dissecting. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  general  dilatation  of  the  Tessel.  The  walls 
are  usually  thin,  but  often  are  lined  by  laminated  dot,  and  some- 
times supported  by  thickened  and  adherent  membranes.  In  sise 
they  commonly  vary  from  a  pea  to  a  nut,  sometimes  attaining  a 
larger  size.  They  have  been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  on  the 
internal  carotid,  anterior  cerebral,  basilar,  and  posterior  cerebral,  and 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg  on  the  middle  cerebral  and  posterior  com* 
municating  arteries.  In  shape  they  are  usually  round,  sometimes 
oval.  The  surface  is  red  and  smooth,  and  the  tumour  often  has  the 
aspect  of  a  small  round  mass  of  clot,  the  wall  being  so  thin  as  to  be 
invisible.  When  rupture  has  taken  place  the  aneurism  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  coagulum,  and  great  care  may  be  needed  to  discover  it. 
It  is  best  to  wash  aw,ay  the  clot  slowly  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water. 

An  aneurism,  except  it  be  of  very  small  size,  necessarily  obtains  room 
by  compressing  adjacent  stractures.  The  cerebral  substance  may  be 
thus  damaged,  the  nerves  at  the  base  compressed,  and  even  the  bone 
eroded.    It  is  by  this  means  that  the  chief  symptoms  are  produced. 

Bupture  of  the  aneurism  occurs  in  rather  more  than  half  the  cases^ 
and  in  a  still  larger  proportion  in  the  young.  Most  frequently  the 
blood  escapes  into  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  opening 
in  the  aneurism  is  usually  small,  and  the  escape  of  blood  may  be 
gradual  and  even  intermittent.  It  may  be  forced  from  the  base  into 
the  fourth  ventricle  by  the  openings  through  which  liquid  escapes  out 
of  the  ventricle;  this  distension  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  occar 
sionally  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  some  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  aneurism  is  supported  by  thickened  membranes  on  its  outer 
side,  it  gives  way  where  it  is  in  contact  with,  and  perhaps  embedded 
in,  the  brain-substance,  and  the  hsomorrhage  occurs,  not  into  the 
membranes,  but  into  the  brain.  Thus  the  blood  from  an  aneurism  of 
the  middle  cerebral  may  escape  into  the  hemisphere  until  it  reaches 
the  lateral  ventricle,  and  I  have  known  an  aneurism  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  posterior  cerebral  to  tear  up  and  infiltrate  the  pons  before 
it  escaped  externally.  The  slowness  of  the  hiemorrhage  probably 
fiivours  its  extension  into  the  brain,  the  blood  slowly  disintegrating 
the  tissue  before  it,  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  one  case  a 
narrow  fistulous  tract  of  blood  extended  from  an  aneurism  of  the 
middle  cerebral,  on  the  convexity,  to  the  lateral  ventricle.  An 
aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  has  been  known  to  burst  into  the 
eavemouB  sinus. 

OiKiBAL  SYMFTOKATOXiOeT. — ^A  smsll  aneurism,  in  any  situation, 
amy  cause  no  symptoms,  and  its  existence  may  be  unsuspeoted  until 
•  Mott» '  Bnin/  1889;  HiJe  Whits. 
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rapture  occurs.  Such  latencj  is  most  common  in  aneurisms  of  the 
anterior  communicating  and  the  cerebellar  arteries,  and  it  is  not  infre- 
<)uent  in  those  of  the  middle  oerebRd  and  basilar.  When  symptoms 
occur,  these  are  partly  general,  partly  local.  Headache  is  the  most 
common,  often  pulsating  in  character ;  it  is  usually  continuous,  but 
sometimes  paroxysmal.  Its  seat  has  little  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  aneurism,  except  that  it  is  usually  occipital  when  the  basilar 
artery  is  diseased.  Giddiness  is  also  common,  whaterer  be  the  seat 
of  the  aneurism.  Mental  dulness  and  irritability  have  been  caused 
by  aneurisms  in  yarious  situations,  but  most  frequently  w,hen  the 
anterior  cerebral  was  diseased,  least  frequt^ntly  by  aneurism  of  the 
internal  carotid  and  middle  cerebral.  Convulsions  are  not  frequent, 
except  in  aneurism  of  the  middle  cerebral.  Large  aneurisms  in  any 
situation  may  cause  paralysis  of  limbs,  but  this  is  most  frequently 
due  to  those  of  the  middle  cerebral  and  basilar.  Tbe  cranial  nerves 
are  often  paralysed,  as  they  are  adjacent  to  the  vessels  most  frequently 
affected  (see  Fig.  143).  Optic  neuritis  is  not  common;  it  has  been 
occasionally  met  with,  but  only  in  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid ; 
when  present  it  is  double.  Probably  an  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion would  have  revealed  it  in  a  lart^er  proportion  of  cases.  A  murmur, 
the  most  common  symptom  of  aneurisms  elsewhere,  is  very  seldom 
produced  by  those  within  the  skull.  In  a  few  recorded  cases*  of 
aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid,  not  only  has  the  patient  been  con- 
scious of  a  murmur,  but  this  has  been  distinctly  audible  on 
auscultation  of  the  skull,  and  has  been  arrested  by  pressure  on  the 
carotid.  In  one  case  of  aneurism  of  the  left  vertebral  artery, ^beside 
the  medulla  oblongata,  a  loud  murmur  could  be  heard  on  each  side, 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  spinal  columu.f 

When  embolism  causes  an  aneurism  the  obstruction  is  necessarily 
partial,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  causal  process  produces  no  symptoms.  Never- 
theless it  is  possible  that  transient  symptoms  sometimes  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  embolism.  In  the  case  recorded  by  Bastian,  mentioned 
in  the  note  at  p.  531,  three  years  before  the  fatal  apoplexy,  the  boy 
was  suddenly  convulsed,  and  afterwards  screamed  for  two  or  three 
hours.  A  careful  inquiry  might  elicit  a  history  of  transient  symptomi 
in  many  of  these  cases. 

Ankuhisms  of  Spbcijl  Abtsrtbs. — The  symptoms  produced  by  aneu- 
risms of  special  arteries  depend  on  the  structures  adjacent  to  these 
Vessels.  Their  relations  are  imperfectly  presented  in  the  brain  after 
it  has  been  removed.  Fig.  143,  representing  the  chief  relations,  is 
from  a  dissection,  made  at  my  suggestion  by  Mr.  Shattock,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  chief  arteries, 
nerves,  and  other  structures  at  the  base  of  the  brain.     A  reference  to 

*  Goe,  Holmet  of  Chicago,  Hutchinson,  Humble,  Jeaffresoo. 
t  MoMF, '  D«at.  Arch,  f .  kL  Med./  Bd.  xxzv,  p.  418. 
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it  will  render  clearer  many  points  in  the  special  symptomatology  of 
intra-cranial  anearisms. 

Internal  Carotid. — An  aneurism  may  be  formed  witliin  the  cayemons 
sinus,  or  after  the  artery  has  emerged  from  this,  as  it  lies  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process  and  origin  of  the  optic  nerve,  with 
the  root  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  front  of  it.  The  aneurism  may 
compress  the  adjacent  frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  but  its 
chief  symptoms  are  due  to  compression  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the 
inner  side,  and  of  the  nerves  in  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  on  the 
outer  side.  The  sight  of  the  eye  on  that  side  fails.  The  third  nerve 
usually  suffers  early,  and  pi  osis  may  be  the  first  symptom ;  but  all  the 
muscles  may  ultimately  become  paralysed,  and  the  eyeball  may  lose  sen* 
sibility  in  oonsequence  of  damage  to  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
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Fxo.  148.— Belationi  of  tbs  siteriet  and  nenrst  at  ths  baie  of  ths  hnia^ 
from  an  actual  diuection  in  which  the  hones,  memhranes,  and  wall  d 
tiie  cavernous  sinns  were  removed  from  the  left  side.  INF,  infondl* 
balnm  ;  C.  S.,  cavernous  slnns ;  Pt  P.,  pterygoid  process ;  OC.  B.,  occi- 
pital  hone.  The  cranial  nerves  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals ;  the 
names  of  the  arteries  are  mnrked  upon  ihenu  (After  a  drawings  bj 
Mr.  C.  E.  Adams,  of  Mr.  Shattock's  di8^ection.) 

fifth.  Smell  also  may  be  impaired.  When  the  aneurism  is  large, 
and  extends  backwards,  it  may  cause  hemiplegia  by  pressure  on  the 
cms.  Frequently,  the  pressure-effect  is  limited  to  the  ocular  nerves. 
Bupture  has  occurred  in  less  than  half  the  cases.  Transient  fulness 
of  the  retinal  veins  has  been  observed  to  result  from  the  compression 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  by  a  carotid  aneurism,  but  the  pressure  is 
quickly  relieved  by  the  free  communication  of  the  ophthalmic  and 
facial  veins ;  the  enlarged  angular  vein  may  be  conspicuous  beneath 
the  skin.  Optic  neuritis,  when  it  exists,  is  apparently  due,  not  to  tho 
pressure  on  the  sinus  or  the  nerve,  but  to  the  extension  of  inflftm- 
nation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aneurism  (Michel). 
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Anterior  Cerebral. — The  aneurism  is  nsnallj  io  front  of  tlie 
origin  of  the  Teasel,  sometimes  at  a  bifurcation.  The  artery  runs 
between  the  optic  and  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  an  aneurism  hert 
exerts  compression  on  the  same  parts,  and  produces  nearly  the 
same  symptoms,  as  one  of  the  internal  carotid,  with  the  important 
exception  that  the  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  generally 
escape.  An  aneurism  further  forwards  may  cause  no  local  symptoms, 
but  when  the  blood-supply  to  the  cortex  is  interfered  with,  hemiplegia 
results,  and  aphasia,  if  the  disease  is  on  the  left  side.  The  sac  usually 
has  very  thin  walls,  and  rupture  occurs  in  more  than  half  the  cases, 
often  comparatively  early.  The  blood  has  been  known  to  find  its  way 
to  the  lateral  ventricle.* 

Anterior  Communieating, — ^The  tumour  exerts  pressure  only  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  frontal  lobes.  The  aneurism  is  usually  small, 
and,  as  a  rule,  no  symptoms  are  produced.  The  wall  is  thin,  and 
here  also  rupture  occurs  early  in  most  cases. 

Posterior  Communicatir^. — The  aneurism  is  usually  situated  near 
the  origin  of  the^irtery  from  the  internal  carotid.  It  compresses  the 
adjacent  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  the  pressure  may  even  reach 
the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus.  The  third  neiVe  suffers 
most  frequently.  Affection  of  sight  is  also  common,  but  it  is  usually 
incomplete,  and  we  have  no  exact  observations  on  its  character.  Pro- 
bably there  is  hemianopia  from  pressure  on  the  optic  tract,  which  the 
artery  crosses.  Hemiplegia  is  rare,  in  spite  of  tbe  proximity  of  the 
vessel  to  the  cms  cerebri,  because  the  aneurism  is  thin-walled,  and 
usually  bursts  before  it  has  attained  considerable  size,  or  has  exerted 
considerable  pressure. 

Middle  Cerehral. — ^The  aneurism  is  sometimes  near  the  origin  of  the 
vessel,  but  more  often  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  sometimes  on 
one  of  its  cortical  branches.  Occasionally  there  is  more  than  one 
dilatation.  The  chief  pressure  is  on  the  hemisphere,  and  when  the 
aneurism  is  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  the  pressure  may  reach  the 
corpus  striatum.  Paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  is  rare ;  on  the  other 
hand,  hemiplegia  and  convulsions  are  common.  Speech  is  occasionally 
affected  when  the  disease  is  on  the  left  side. .  Bupture  occurs  in  two 
thirds  of  the  cases.  Embolism  is  the  common  cause,  and  if  the 
inflammation  engendered  involves  the  adjacent  membranes,  these 
may  be  so  thickened  as  to  resist  external  rupture.  As  mentioned, 
blood,  under  these  circumstances,  may  work  its  way,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  from  the  convexity  to  the  lateral  ventricle.  Aneurisms 
on  the  central  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  are  small,  and  probably 
cause  no  symptoms  until  they  burst. 

Fertebral. — ^A  distinct  aneurism,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  106,  p.  250, 

is  extremely  rare,  although  both  arteries  have  been  thus  affected  (see 

p.  425).    But  in  most  conditions  described  as  aneurism  there  has  been 

only  a  general  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  often  determined  by  an  original 

•  Mott»' Brain.' 1889. 
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inequalitj  in  the  size  of  the  two  arteries.  Important  as  are  the  adjacent 
structures,  symptoms  have  soldoro  been  observed  in  the  cases  in  which 
•nch  dilatation  was  found.  In  the  case  figured  (p.  250),  facial  spasm 
was  the  result  of  the  compression  of  the  trunk  of  the  fiicial  ner?e. 

Basilar. — While  absolutely  second  in  frequency  of  affection,  if 
the  shortness  of  the  vessel  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  basilar 
exhibits  a  greater  tendency  to  suffer  than  any  other  aiiery ;  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  its  frequent  affection  by  syphilitic  disease.  Occasionally 
there  is  general  dilatation ;  more  frequently  the  anterior  extremity  is 
enlarged  ;  sometimes  there  is  an  aneurism  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  in 
the  middle  of  its  course,  rarely  near  the  origin  fron^i  the  vertebrals. 
The  pressure  is  differently  distributed  according  to  tbe  position  of  the 
aneurism.  Usually  the  pons  suffers  cbiefly,  sometimes  on  one  side 
only ;  tbe  pressure  may  even  extend  to  the  middle  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum  and  the  adjacent  cerebellar  hemisphere,  or  so  deeply  as  to 
reach  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  compressed  portion  is  often  softened. 
An  aneurism  of  the  anterior  part  may  compress  tbe  crus  ;  one  of  the 
posterior  part,  tbe  pyramids  and  olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla.  The 
third  nerves  rarely  suffer,  but  tbe  cranial  nerves,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
vagus,  ai%  frequently  compressed  ;  the  hypoglossal  usually  escapes. 
Internal  hydrocepbalus  is  an  occasional  consequeiice  of  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  liquid  from  the  ventricles.  Bupture  occurs  in 
about  half  the  cases ;  it  is  usually  subarachnoid,  although  the  blood 
sometimes  escapes  into  the  substance  of  the  pons.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases  there  bave  been  no  symptoms  of 
the  tumour ;  when  present  they  have  consisted  in  occipital  headache, 
vertigo,  and  the  symptoms  common  to  basal  tumours  in  this  situation — 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  bilateral  or  unilateral,  and  of  one  or  more 
cranial  nerves  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fifth  suffers  most  frequently, 
and  sometimes  there  is  neuro-paralytic  ophthalmia.  Difficulty  in 
articulation  and  in  swallowing  are  occasional  symptoms.  Convulsions 
are  rare.  Besides  the  terminal  apoplexy  which  results  from  rupture, 
apoplectic  attacks  occasionally  occur,  and  even  end  in  death,  without 
rupture,  in  consequence  of  softening  adjacent  to  the  aneurism,  which 
is  sometimes  due  to  the  closure  of  a  branch. 

Posterior  Cerebral. — The  aneurism  is  usually  situated  not  far  from 
the  origin  of  the  vessel,  and  may  compress  the  upper  part  of  pons, 
eras,  temporo-spbenoidal  lobe,  and  the  third  and  sixth  nerves.  Hence, 
when  symptoms  have  existed,  there  has  been  hemiplegia  with  alter- 
nate paralysis  of  these  two  nerves,  especially  of  the  third. 

Cerebellar  Arteriet. — Both  the  superior  and  inferior  anterior  cere- 
bellar arteries  have  been  found  affected  with  small  aneurisms,  but 
the  pressure-effects  are  too  various,  and  usually  also  too  slight^  to  be 
of  practical  importance. 

OouBss. — ^Tbe  duration  of  an  aneurism  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  inadequate  evidence  afforded  by  the  duration  of  the  symptoms. 
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It  is  oertain,  however,  that  this  Taries  between  wide  limits,  from  a 
few  weeks  to  five  or  six  years.  In  some  cases  the  sac  becomes  filled 
with  clot,  and  a  spontaneous  onre  is  thus  effected.*  The  majoritj  of 
cases  have  ended  bj  the  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  which  is,  so  far  as 
past  experience  has  gone,  invariably  fataL  Quickly  deepening  coma, 
and  sometimes  convulsions,  result  from  tbe  hsBmorrhage  into  the 
membranes,  and  death  often  results  in  a  few  hours,  although  some- 
times the  hflBmorrhage  occurs  so  slowly  that  life  is  prolonged  for 
days.  Now  and  then  one  or, more  remissions  occur,  the  cause  of 
which  can  be  traced,  post  mortem,  to  be  the  temporary  cessation  of 
the  haemorrhage,  the  blood  having  evidently  been  effused  at  different 
dates.  Thus  one  patient  lived  for  fourteen  days  after  tbe  first  rupture 
of  an  anenrism  of  the  anterior  communicating  artery.  When  the 
hflBmorrhage  occurs  into  the  brain-substance,  the  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  in  ordinary  cerebral  hsomorrhageu 

Diagnosis. — In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  diagnosis  of 
intra-cranial  aneurism  is  impossible,  because,  until  its  rupture,  it 
produces  no  effects  by  which  its  presence  can  be  recognised.  When 
symptoms  are  present,  they  are  commonly  those  of  a  tumour,  gene* 
rally  at  the  base  of  tbe  brain.  The  aneurism  is  a  tumour,  and  its 
distinction  from  a  growth  is  often  impossible,  and  is  only  quite 
certain  when  a  murmur  exists  in  it.  But  such  a  murmur  has  onlj 
been  heard  in  a  few  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  or 
vertebral  arteries.  The  distinction  may,  however,  be  made  with 
probability  when  the  symptoms  of  a  tumour,  in  the  position  of  a 
vessel,  develop  in  connection  with  one  of  the  causes  of  aneurism, 
especially  heart  disease.  Syphilis  and  injury  have  less  diagnostic 
significance,  because  each  (and  syphilis  especially)  is  a  cause  of 
growth  more  frequently  than  of  aneurism,  but  this  significance  varies 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  the  cavernous  sinus,  for 
instance,  an  aneurism  is  far  more  probable  than  a  growth.  More- 
over, in  cases  of  syphilis,  the  fact  that  treatment  fails  to  exert  an 
influence  on  the  tumour  is  often  strong  evidence  of  its  aneurismal 
nature. 

Whatever  be  the  apparent  cause,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  recog- 
nise the  correspondence  in  the  position  of  the  tumour  with  that  of 
one  of  the  arteries  liable  to  be  thus  affected,  and  to  remember  the 
special  relation  of  some  causes  to  certain  arteries,  as  already  described, 
as  embolism  to  the  middle  cerebral  and  syphilis  to  the  basilar. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  and  seat  of  an  aneurism  have  thus  to 
be  frequently  considered  together,  but  the  latter  is  not  often  unequi- 
vooaL  The  seat  of  pain  is  of  significance  only  when  it  is  occipital 
(basilar  artery).  Loss  of  sight  in  one  eye,  sometimes  extending  to 
the  other — with,  or  especially  without,  optic  neuritis ;  with  or  with* 

*  A  case  in  which  thlB  occurred  in  an  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  has 
.  recorded  by.Mr.  Hatchinaon  («Clin.  Soo.  Trans.,'  1876). 
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out  loss  of  smell  on  the  side  first  affected,— occurs  in  aneurism  of  tlio 
internal  carotid  or  anterior  cerebral ;  aud  the  distinction  between  the 
two  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  paralysis  of  the  other 
nerres  to  the  eyeball  first  affected,  which  occurs  especially  when 
the  aneurism  is  of  the  internal  carotid.  Paralysis  of  the  third 
nerre,  without  loss-  of  sight  in  one  eye,  is  produced  by  aneurism  of 
the  posterior  communicating  artery,  and,  with  hemiplegia  on  the 
opposite  side,  by  aneurism  of  the  posterior  cerebral.  Hemianopia 
would  increase  the  probability  of  a^  aneurism  in  this  part  of  the 
base.  Affection  of  the  fifth  alone  is  of  little  significance,  but  with 
bilateral  weakness  in  the  limbs,  difficulty  of  articulation  or  of 
swallowing,  it  is  produced  by  aneurism  of  the  basilar,  and  so  also  is 
paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves  below  the  sixth,  usually  associated 
with  weakness  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  Hemiplegia  is  of 
little  significance  in  itself,  but  if  considerable  it  is  unlikely  that  there 
is  an  aneurism  of  either  the  anterior  cerebral  or  the  posterior  com- 
municating arteries.  General  convulsions,  epileptiform  in  character, 
are  not  common,  but  if  they  begin  locally  they  suggest  that  the 
disease  is  in  the  middle  cerebral,  and  if  they  are  opisthotonic,  that  it 
is  in  the  basilar.  These  symptoms  are  of  diagnostic  significance  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  cause  of  aneurism. 

The  occurrence  of  rupture,  with  severe  apoplectic  symptoms,  in* 
creases  very  much  the  probability  of  the  diagnosis,  although  it  is 
then  a  matter  rather  of  scientific  curiosity  than  of  practical  import- 
ance. Even  if  no  previous  symptoms  have  existed,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  sudden  apoplexy,  steadily  deepening  in  degree,  is  due 
to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  if  it  occurs  in  a  young  person,  or  if, 
before  the  degenerative  period  of  life  is  reached,  there  is  a  history  of 
heart  disease  or  of  syphilis,  or  of  injury  to  the  head.  The  characters 
of  the  apoplexy  afford  but  limited  indications  of  the  probable  seat  of 
the  aneurism.  Those  suggestive  of  meningeal  hiemorrhage  are  of  no 
localising  significance,  but  those  of  hiemorrhage  into  the  pons  suggest 
an  aneurism  of  the  basilar,  or  of  the  commencement  of  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery. 

The  difficulties  of  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  do  not  always  cease 
with  life.  The  damage  to  the  tissues  and  vessels,  caused  by  the 
heemorrhage  that  follows  rupture,  may  render  it  impossible  to  find 
the  remains  of  a  small  aneurism,  especially  of  one  with  thin  walls, 
difficult  to  discern  in  the  mass  of  clot  around  it.  But  meningeal 
hsamorrhage,  under  the  conditions  that  suggest  aneurism,  is  enough 
to  justify  a  strong  suspicion  of  its  existence, 

FaoGirosis. — If  the  diagnosis  of  an  intra-cranial  aneurism  is  certain, 
the  prognosis  is  extremely  grave.  The  probability  that  death  will 
result  is  very  great,  and  the  duration  of  life  U  most  uncertain,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  near  or  how  distant  may  be  the  fatal 
rapture.    These  conclusions  are  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  that,  in  a 
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oonaiderable  proportion  of  reoorded  cases*  raptoxe  has  not  oceurred* 
In  most  of  these  the  aneurisms  were  small,  and  caused  no  symptoms. 
The  question  of  prognosis  relates  only  to  aneurisms  which  have  caused 
symptoms,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  rupture  has  occurred.  But  the 
end  may  not  be  near ;  in  many  cases  the  symptoms  have  continued 
for  two,  three,  or  fiye  years,  and  if  stationary  the  chance  of  long 
duration  is  slightly  greater.  Nor  is  a  fatal  issue  absolutely  certain. 
A  spontaneous  cure  of  intra-craniaJ  aneurism  has  been  more  than  once 
obserred.  In  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  the  prognosis  is  dis- 
tinctly better  than  in  that  of  other  arteries,  because  more  can  be  done 
by  treatment,  or  at  least  has  been  doj^e^  than  when  other  yessels  are 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Tbb^txbnt. — If  an  intra^cranial  aneurism  is  suspected,  it  is  impor- 
tant  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  influences  which  tend  to  increase 
the  arterial  pressure,  as  exertion  and  stooping,  or  which  tend  to  acce- 
lerate the  moTcment  of  the  blood,  as  alcohol  To  these  ends  also  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  loose,  and  the  patient  should  sleep  with  head  and 
shoulders  well  raised.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  aneurism 
is  of  syphilitic  origin,  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  to  prevent 
increase  of  arterial  disease  elsewhere ;  although  it  is  not  to  be  antici- 
pated that  it  can  influence  an  aneurism  already  developed,  it  may  pro- 
mote coagulation  in  it.  Ergotine  has  been  recommended,  but  the 
wall  of  an  aneurism  contains  no  tissue  on  which  the  drug  can  act. 
More  reasonable  measures  are  those  designed  to  favour  coagulation  in 
the  sac.  These  consist,  first,  in  the  *'  starvation  "  treatment,  the  utility 
of  which  in  intra-cranial  aneurism  has  still  to  be  proved,  whatever 
be  the  origin  of  the  aneurism.  Secondly,  iodide  of  potassium  has  been 
given  to  promote  coagulation,  and  with  a  result  which  certainly  warrants 
its  employment.  In  one  case*  the  patient,  a  woman  aged  forty,  suffered 
from  right  frontal  headache,  photophobia,  impaired  vision  in  the  right 
eye,  and  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus ;  a  systolic  murmur  could  be« 
heard,  loudest  at  the  right  temple.  Iodide  of  potassium  was  given  in 
doses  increasing  to  86  grs.  daily.  Four  months  later,  after  a  violent 
attack  of  vomiting  and  purging,  the  murmur  suddenly  ceased,  and  did 
not  recur.  In  five  weeks  the  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  had  dis- 
appeared. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  aneurism  existed,  and  that 
coagulation  had  occurred  in  the  sac  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
clotting  was  probably  the  prostration  from  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  result  may  have  been  favoured  by 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  since  this  drug  certainly  promotes  coagulation 
in  aortic  aneurisms.  The  third  method  of  promoting  coagulation  in 
the  sac  is  to  ligature  the  artery  from  which  the  diseased  vessel  derives 
its  supply  of  blood.  Hitherto  this  has  only  been  adopted  in  the  case 
of  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid,  for  which  the  common  carotid  has 
been  tied  with  success.    It  is  only  in  aneurism  of  this  artery  that  the 

•  Recorded  by  Dr.  Hamblei,  of  Corfe  Castle,  •  LanoeV  1876»  ii.  pp.  400  and  874^ 
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diagnosis  lias  been  sufficientlj  sure  to  justify  tbe  sni^geon's  interferenoew 
If  other  aneurisms  could  be  diagnosed  with  equal  certainty^  this 
measure  would  be  more  often  justifiable.  For  basilar  aneurism*  the 
yertebrals  would  have  to  be  tied*  but  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Idverpool,  has 
shown  that  this  operation  is  practicable,  and,  if  not  devoid  of  danger, 
is  attended  with  less  risk  than  is  the  aneurism  itself.  When  rupture 
has  occurred,  no  treatment  has  hitherto  had  any  influence,  but  the 
onset  of  apoplexy  increases  the  indication  for  ligature,  and  likewise 
its  justification,  unless  the  end  is  obyiously  too  near  to  permit  life  to 
be  sayed* 


DSaENEBATIONB  OF  THIS  BBAIN. 


CYSTIC  DEGENERATION. 

I  iliroiiken  biain  of  the  old  is  occasionally  riddled  witli  small 
oayitiesy  from  the  size  of  a  pea  downwards.  The  change  is  seen 
ohieflj  in  the  white  snbstanoe.  and  is  sometimes  general,  sometimes 
limited  to  certain  parts.  The  cavities  are  the  enlarged  periyascnlar 
spaces,  and  the  alteration  seems  to  represent,  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  the  senile  atrophy  which  canses  the  surface  to  shrink,  the  snld 
to  be  widened,  and  the  subarachnoid  fluid  in  them  to  be  increased  in 
quantity.  It  is  also  usually  associated  with  a  similar  enlargement  of 
the  Tentricles.  As  Charcot  has  pointed  out,  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  this  cystic  degeneration  is  a  sone  of  the  white  substance  between 
the  region  supplied  by  the  cortical  arteries  and  that  of  the  central 
ressels,  in  which  the  terminal  branches  of  each  set  are  inadequate  for 
the  perfect  maintenance  of  nutrition.  It  is  not  probable  that  these 
caTities,  however  numerous,  give  rise  to  symptoms,  any  more  than 
does  the  general  shrinkage  of  the  brain,  but  the  arteries  within  them 
have  but  little  support,  and  dilatation  and  rupture  may  be  facilitated, 
especially  when  the  cavities  exist  outside  the  lenticular  nucleus,  where 
cerebral  hasmorrhage  so  often  takes  place.  They  often  contain  dSbri9 
of  nerve-tissue,  and  hasmatoidin  crystals,  the  remains  of  some  small 
extravasation.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the  pons,  the  cavities  are 
met  with  at  an  earlier  age,  even  in  young  adults,  and  are  then  some* 
times  thought  to  have  a  pathologioAl  signifieanee  whioh  they  do  not 
xeaUy; 


CHRONIC  PROGRESSIVE  SOFTENING. 

The  old  view,  that  softening  may  occur  as  a  primary  process, 
although  wrong  as  regards  the  common  acute  softening,  seems  to  be 
justified  by  rare  cases  in  which  softening  occurs  without  demonstrable 
association  with  disease  of  the  arteries,  or  correspondence  with  their 
distribution,  and  is  so  gradual  in  its  onset,  and  slowly  progressive  in 
its  course,  as  to  make  a  dependence  on  the  vessels  very  improbable. 
Some  oases  of  this  kind,  have  been  collected  by  Wernicke*  and  a 
•  •Lehrbach  der  Qehim-Kxankheiten,' Bd.  11,  p.  14a 
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few  other  iDstancea  are  to  be  found  in  medical  literature,  old  and 
recent.  The  affection  is  almost  always  seated  in  the  white  substance 
of  the  hemisphere,  a  feature  in  which  it  differs  from  the  acute  soften- 
ing of  actual  obstruction.  Bat  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
grej  matter  invariably  escapes.  The  change  consists  of  simple  white 
softening,  which  presents,  under  the  microscope^  chiefly  the  products 
of  degeneration.  The  affected  area  is  often  sharply  limited  from  the 
adjacent  normal  substance.  The  extent  of  the  lesion  yaries  much  in 
different  cases :  subcortical  softening  has  even  extended  through  the 
whole  convexity  of  one  hemisphere.  Although  the  g^ey  matter  of  the 
cortex  has  not  been  primarily  affected  in  the  cases  examined,  it  may 
suffer  secondarily  when  the  softening  of  the  white  substance  is  extent 
live.  The  difiuent  tissue  is  then  limited  externally  by  the  pia  mater» 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  cortical  grey  matter  below  this. 
Ohronic  softening  may  also  affect  the  cerebellum,  but  it  there  differs 
from  the  oerebral  softening,  since  the  cortex  suffers  more  than  the 
white  Bu'bstance.  I  have  seen  the  cortex  of  almost  the  whole  of  both 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  uniformly  softened  and  atrophied,  while 
the  white  substance  was  unaffected.  In  this  case  there  were  also 
several  areas  of  softening  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  in  the  white 
substance  and  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  ganglia. 

The  recorded  cases  are  still  too  few  to  afford  much  information  re- 
garding the  causes  of  chronic  progressive  softening.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  is  a  disease  of  the  second  half 
of  life,  most  frequent  between  sixty  and  eighty.  *  The  chief  symptoms 
are  hemiplegia — motor  and  sensory— of  gradual  onset.  Weakness  oom* 
menoes  in  one  part  and  gradually  spreads  to  the  whole  of  one  side,  but 
without  considerable  sensory  loss.  Slight  irritative  symptoms  occur, 
numbness,  tingling,  and  formication  in  the  limbs,  and  in  some  cases 
these  have  been  the  seat  of  paroxysmal  pain.  Eigidity  may  accom* 
pany  the  commencing  paralysis,  but  ceases  when  it  is  fidly  developed* 
Convulsions  are  very  rare.  There  may  be  occasional  attacks  of  giddi- 
ness, but  apoplectic  seizures  do  not  occur  in  the  chronic  form.  The 
intellect  may  be  little  affected,  or  the  patient  may  become  dull  and 
apathetic,  and,  towards  the  last,  comatose.  But  the  cerebral  sym- 
ptoms have  usually  reached  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  and  Uien 
remained  stationary.  Death  ultimately  occura  from  bedsores,  pneu- 
monia, or  some  intercurrent  senile  malady,  perhaps  favoured  by  the 
nervous  state.  The  duration  of  recorded  cases  has  varied  between 
1^  few  months  and  two  years,  but  the  onset  cannot  easily  be  fixed. 

Although'it  is  not  probable  that  the  condition  is  directly  related  to 
arterial  disease,  the  latter  is  present  in  most  senile  cases,  and  may 
have  an  indirect  influence  in  determining  the  lesion,  its  common  seat, 
the  white  substance,  being  nourished  partly  by  the  central,  partly  by 
the  cortical  vessels,  with  the  effect  just  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
eystic  degeneration.  Subacute  and  acute  cases  are  met  with,  which 
present  every  gradation  of  course  between  the  chronic  form,  the  less 
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rapid  forms  of  softening  from  arterial  occlusion,  and  fooal  inflam- 
matorj  softening.  It  is  especially  important  to  keep  in  yiew  the 
cases,  in  the  old«  in  which  the  symptoms  suggest  a  focal  chronio 
inflammation  (mentioned  on  p.  469).  Pathological  facts  are  urgently 
needed  regarding  all  these  forms,  and  the  subject  is  commended  to 
the  notice  of  those  under  whose  obserTation,  in  workhouses  for  in- 
stance, the  diseases  of  the  old  so  often  come. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chronic  symptoms  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  cerebral  tumour.  A  difference  is  in  the 
fact  that  headache  is  more  often  absent  than  present,  and  very 
rarely  reaches  the  degree  of  intensity  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
tumour.  Optic  neuritis  has  also  been  absent  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  eyes  have  been  examined.  The  greatest  diagnostic  difficulty  is 
presented  by  cases  of  yery  chronic  course.  If  symptoms  deyelop  in 
a  subacute  manner,  reach  a  considerable  degree  of  intensity  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  and  then  remain  stationary,  the  distinction  from 
tumour  is  more  easy,  because  a  rapidly  growing  new  formation  rarely 
undergoes  early  arrest.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  also  of  some  sig- 
nificance; in  tJie  first  half  of  life,  tumour  is  more  probable  than 
softening.  The  occurrence  of  general  convulsions  makes  softening 
unlikely,  but  cortical  fits  may  be  produced  by  softening  situated  at 
the  motor  region. 

Little  can  be  said  regarding  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  depends  only  on  the  cases  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  disease  has  been  ascertained  by  a  post-mortem  examination,  and 
in  these  it  does  not  appear  that  any  treatment  employed  has  had  an 
appreciable  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  most  suitable 
measures  will  probably  be  those  recommended  for  the  chronic  stage  of 
acute  softening — ^rest»  nutritious  food,  with  general  and  cardiac  tonics. 


DISSEMINATED  OB  INSULAB  SCLEB0SI8. 

The  disease  thus  named  consists  in  the  formation  of  scattered  islets 
of  sclerosis  in  yarious  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  sometimes 
also  in  the  cranial  nerves.  Our  knowledge  of  the  affection  is  recent. 
The  lesion  was,  indeed,  long  since  figured  by  Carswell  and  Cruveilhier, 
and  it  was  described,  thirty  years  ago,  by  Frerichs,  Bindfleisch,  &c,,  but 
the  malady  was  not  generally  recognised  until  re-investigated  by 
Yulpian,  and  by  Charcot  and  his  pupils,  and  described  by  Charcot  in 
his  widely  circulated  *  Lectures.'  I^  is  called  by  the  French  **  Sclerose 
en  Plaques  Dissemintos,"  by  the  Germans  ''  Multiple  Sclerosis,''  and* 
in  this  oountiy,  the  French  designation  has  been  modified  into  *' Dis- 
seminated Sclerosis;"  but  it  is  also  called  "Insular  Sclerona/'  m 
eonvenient  term,  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Moxon. 
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The  pathological  relations  of  the  morbid  process  are  still,  to  a  large 
extent,  obscure,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  elucidating  its  clinical 
histoiy  and  pathological  relatious.  As  regards  the  symptoms  of  the 
tjpical  form,  little  can  be  added  to  the  description  gi?en  bj  Charcot^ 
but  there  is  much  uncertaintj  regarding  the  untypical  Tarieties,  which 
are  by  no  means  rare. 

Three  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  distinguished — cerebral, 
spinal,  and  cerebro- spinal,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  isleta 
of  sclerosis,  and  the  corresponding  difference  in  the  symptoms  thej 
produce.  The  oerebro-spinal  variety  must  be  regarded  as  the  typical 
form,  which  gives  rise  to  the  complete  series  of  symptoms ;  but  the 
disease  may  be  at  first  limited  to  one  part,  and  may  afterwards  become 
general ;  or  it  may  remain  limited,  so  far  as  symptoms  are  concerned, 
to  the  part  first  affected.  Hence  the  nature  of  many  cases  is  mis- 
understood, and  other  diseases  have  often  been  described  as  examples 
of  this  affection ;  its  name  having  become  familiar,  it  is  apt  to  be 
suspected  where  it  does  not  exist. 

Etioloqt. — Insular  sclerosis  occurs  in  both  sexes  with  nearlj  the 
same  frequency.  It  is  met  with  at  almost  all  periods  of  life  between 
childhood  and  old  age,  but  especially  in  the  first  half  of  adult  life. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  commence  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
five.  In  one  verified  case  it  commenced  at  seven,  and  its  symptoms 
have  been  observed  still  earlier ;  in  another  case  it  began  as  late  as 
sixty,  but  in  old  age  it  is  extremely  rare.  Direct  heredity,  or  the 
alEection  of  two  brothers  or  sisters,  has  been  noted  in  a  few  instances, 
but  is  quite  exceptional;  indirect  inheritance  is  more  oommoUf 
shown  by  a  family  history  of  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  of  some  form  of 
chronic  paralysis.  Often,  however,  no  hereditary  predidposition  can 
be  traced.  In  about  half  the  cases  the  disease  develops  without  any 
recognisable  cause,  near  or  distant.  Among  the  influences  to  which 
it  has  been  immediately  ascribed,  the  most  frequent  are  exposure  to 
cold,  mental  distress,  over-exertion,  some  acute  disease,  an  actual  lesion 
of  the  central  nervous  system  of  traumatic  or  other  nature,  or  some 
specific  febrile  disease.  But  any  single  exciting  influence  is  to  be 
traced  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases,  and  the  most 
noteworthy  fact  regarding  them  is  the  occnrrence  of  the  disease  at  a 
time  of  life  when  general  influences  have,  as  a  rule,  no  late  sequels. 
Among  the  acute  diseases  that  have  preceded  it,  typhoid  fever  and 
smallpox  are  the  most  frequent ;  it  has  also  been  known  to  follow 
diphtheria  and  erysipelas.  The  precedix^  morbid  processes  in  the 
nervous  system  have  been  apparently  acute  or  subacute  inflammation 
(myelitis,  Ac.),  primary,  or  secondary  to  some  injury.  Their  symptoma 
have  subsided,  or  have  left  some  stationary  residual  effects;  after 
an  interval  of  a  year  or  more,  the  indications  of  insular  sclerosis  have 
slowly  developed.  I  have  known  it  to  begin  during  pregnancy,  remaia 
stationaiy  until  the  next  pregnanqr,  and  then  become  progressive. 
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'  Preceding  Bjphilis  can  scarcelj  ever  be  traced,  so  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  this  disorder  in 
syphilitic  subjects  have  been  removed  by  treatment  were  really  due  to 
sclerosis.* 

PATHOLoaicAL  Akatomt. — ^The  islets  of  sclerosis  that  characterise 
the  disease  are  always  irregular  in  situation,  scattered,  as  it  were  at 
random,  through  the  central  nervous  system,  subject  only  to  the  uiost 
general  laws  of  distribution,  and  corresponding  in  loc^vlity  in  no  two 
cases.  The  only  law  which  can  be  traced  is  that  they  generally  com- 
mence in  the  white  substance.  In  the  brain  tbey  seldom  iuvade  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  and  never  seem  to  begin  in  it,  however 
numerous  they  may  be  in  the  white  substance  of  the  centrum  ovale,  a 
favourite  seat.  Tbey  are  irregular  in  shape,  and  vary  in  size  from  thrit 
of  a  pea  (or  less)  to  that  of  a  walnut.  In  colour  they  are  reddisb  grey,  ^ 
little  darker  than  the  normal  grey  substance  of  the  cortex,  and  rather 
more  translucent.  Their  section  is  usually  on  the  level  of  that  of  the 
adjacent  cerebral  tissue;  occasionally  it  is  a  little  depressed,  but  on 


Vio.  144.~In8alar  tclenMii^ 

A.  Centrnm  ovale  of  right  hemisphere. 

B.  Pons  and  medulla. 

C.  Peri-ependyraal  sclerosis  around  the  descending  comn  of  the  lateral 
▼entricle.     (A,  B,  and  C  are  from  an  original  case.) 

D.  Sections  of  the  spinal  cord  to  show  the  varying  distribution  of  the 
sclerosis  at  different  regions.     (After  Leyden.) 


*  Some  facta  bearing  oa  this  question  will  be 
■Pathology." 

VOL.   II. 
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the  surface  (as  in  the  crus  or  pons  or  cord)  they  are  sometiinos  slightlj 
prominent.  The  sclerosis  does  not,  however,  increase  perceptibly  the 
volame  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs.  To  the  naked  eye  the  islets  are 
sharply  defined ;  the  transition  to  the  normal  tissue  is  sudden.  The 
consistence  of  the  sclerosis  is  usually  a  little  firmer  than  that  of  the 
brain-tissue,  and  they  are  sometimes  distinctly  firm ;  occasionally,  in 
old  cases,  some  may  be  almost  cai-tilaginous  in  their  firmness.  Owing 
to  the  position  of  the  islets  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere  there  is  usually 
no  indication  of  their  presence  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  even  when 
a  large  number  are  found  in  its  interior.  Although  the  cortex  ii 
seldom  involved,  the  central  ganglia  are  frequently  invaded,  and  the 
sclerosis  is  sometimes  abundant  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  (Fig.  144,  C)  and  in  the  corpus  callosum.  In  the 
crus  and  pons  the  islets  are  often  numerous  ;  some  may  be  conspicuous 
on  the  suiiace  from  their  contrast  with  the  white  fibres  which  con- 
stitute the  superficial  layer  of  these  parts,  while  others  are  scattered 
through  the  interior  of  the  pons  or  medulla.  They  are  met  with  also 
in  the  cerebelluui,  but  are  usually  few,  and  here  'also  are  confined  ^to 
the  white  substance.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  areas  of  disease  appear 
on  the  surface  as  grey  patches ;  they  are  irregular  in  size,  but  usually 
of  greater  vertical  than  transverse  extent,  and  on  section  they  are 
seen  to  extend  for  a  variable  distance  in  the  substance  of  the  oord, 
sometimes  through  a  considerable  part  of  one  half  (Fig.  144,  D),  and, 
in  cases  of  long  duration,  the  disease  may  even  extend  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cord.  Such  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cord  has  been  met  with  in  association  with  characteristic  islets 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  and  brain,  from  which  it  probably  does 
not  differ  in  nature.  Yery  rarely,  however,  a  slight  diffuse  sclerosis 
has  united  the  spots  of  disease  in  the  braiu.  The  cranial  nerves  are 
often  involved;  for  a  certain  distance  a  nerve  may  be  grey  and 
sclerosed  either  in  its  entire  thickness  or  in  part.  The  olfactory, 
optic,  third,  fifth,  and  facial  nerves  are  those  that  have  been  most 
frequently  affected.  Less  commonly  the  roots  of  some  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  affected. 

In  the  diseased  areas  there  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia  and 
a  wasting  of  the  nerve-fibres.  The  tissue  contains  connective-tissue 
elements,  glia-cells  and  fibres,  spider-cells,  and  ultimately  a  mass  of 
fine  fibres,  denser  in  aspect  than  the  fibres  of  the  normal  neuroglia. 
Among  these  tissue-elements  there  may  be  fatty  granules  and  globules, 
the  remains  of  the  degenerated  nerve-elements.  The  nerve-fibres  that 
pass  through  are  changed  in  various  degrees.  The  chief  alteration  is 
a  narrowing  of  the  white  substance,  which  becomes  reduced  (as  seen 
in  section)  to  a  narrow,  scarcely  ap}>reciable  iing  around  the  axis- 
cylinder,  and  even  this  may  cease  to  be  recognisable.  The  axis- 
cylinders  persist  longest,  but  ultimately  they  may  disappear.*    The 

*  The  persistence  of  the  axis-cylinders  was  first  pointed  out  by  Charcot^  and  ha* 
L  sinoe  confirmed  by  Schultse,  D^j^rine^  Babinski,  and  others. 
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walls  of  the  vessels  become  thickened,  and  the  increase  of  the  adja- 
cent connective  tissue  may  be  very  conspicuous.  Should  the  sclerosis 
involve  the  grey  substance,  the  nerve-cells  become  atrophied,  and  the 
intervening  structures  suffer  changes  like  those  of  the  white  sub- 
stance, but,  from  its  nature,  less  readily  perceived.  Over  affected 
areas  that  reach  the  surface  there  may  be  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
pia  mater,  but  seldom  sufficient  to  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye. 

If  an  area  of  sclerosis  occupies  part  of  a  tract  of  fibres  that  is  liable 
to  undergo  secondary  degeneration,  such  degeneration  may  or  may  not 
be  found  beyond  the  part  diseased,  but  it  is  usually  present  in  some 
degree.  The  difference  seems  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  axis- 
cylinders  ;  as  long  as  the  change  is  confined  to  the  white  substance  of 
the  nerve-fibres  there  is  no  secondary  degeneration,  but  as  soon  as 
the  axis-cylinders  suffer,  degeneration  occurs. 

When  the  optic  nerve  undergoes  general  atrophy,  the  same  ten- 
dency is  seen  for  the  axis-cylinders  to  persist  and  the  medullaij 
sheath  to  suffer.  The  connective  tissue  is  much  increased  between 
the  bundles  and  in  the  inner  nerve-sheath,  and  the  nuclei  between 
the  nerve-fibres  are  multiplied  (TJhthoff).  An  islet  of  sclerosis  in 
this  or  any  nerve  presents  the  conditions  already  described. 

Stvptoms. — ^The  wide  variations  in  the  position  of  the  islets  of 
sclerosis  entails  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  symptoms  that  are 
produced*  Loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  limbs,  variously  distri- 
buted, and  often  at  first  partial,  is  the  most  constant  manifestation  of 
the  disease.  Since  the  morbid  process  usually  involves  the  pons  and 
spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  brain,  some  islets  can  hardly  fail  to  oooupy 
the  motor  tract.  The  deficiency  of  power  in  the  arms  is  very  variable 
in  degree,  but  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  weakness  is  its  associa- 
tion  with  a  peculiar  symptom,  jerky  irregularity  of  movement,  wide 
in  range,  and  ceasing  on  rest.  It  may  exist  also  in  the  neck  muscles, 
and  in  the  legs;  also  in  the  latter  it  is  often  masked  by  the 
general  unsteadiness  it  causes,  but  it  is  sometimes  conspicuonSp 
even  when  the  arms  are  little  affected;  ataxy  may  exist  alone, 
but  simple  spasmodic  paraplegia  is  still  more  common.  Some  of  the 
cranial  nerves  are  often  also  paralysed.  Among  other  symptoms, 
nystagmus  is  exceedingly  common,  and  so  is  a  peculiar  disturbance 
of  articulation.  These  symptoms  vary  in  occurrence  and  degree^ 
in  different  cases,  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  impossible  to  give  a 
description  of  the  disease  alike  accurate  and  comprehensive,  and  also 
gives  rise  to  numerous  difficulties  in  its  diagnosis. 

The  variation  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms  extends  to  their 
order  and  to  their  mode  of  onset.  In  some  cases  the  peculiar 
inco-ordination  in  the  hands,  or  in  one  alone,  is  the  first  indication  of 
the  disease.  In  other  and  more  frequent  cases  the  l^s  first  become 
weak,  or  the  patient  is  unsteady  in  standing  or  walking.  Dull  paina 
in  the  limbs  may  trouble  the  patient  for  a  year  or  two  before  tb» 
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onset,  or  a  sense  of  **  nnmbness  **  in  the  bands  and  feet,  occasionally 
with  actual  lessened  sensibility,  may  occur  and  pass  away,  or  even 
recur  more  than  once.  Less  commonly  some  cranial  nerve-palsy 
occurs  at  the  onset,  or  speech  is  observed  to  be  peculiar,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  limb  symptoms  precede  the  others.  It  ii 
important  to  remember  that  some  of  the  preceding  symptoms  may  be 
due  to  a  morbid  process  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  individual  symptoms,  the  jerky  irregularity  or  tremor  is  the 
most  peculiar  and  characteristic.  It  is,  as  just  observed,  manifested 
most  frequently  in  the  arms.  At  rest  the  limb  is  still,  and  presents 
no  spontaneous  tremor,  but  as  soon  as  a  movement  is  attempted,  in 
the  endeavour,  for  instance,  to  take  hold  of  some  object,  the  arm  is 
thrown  about  in  a  wildly  irregular  manner,  and  moves  in  sudden 
quick  jerks,  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  until  at  last  by  a 
great  effort,  and  sometimes  with  a  sudden  dash,  the  patient  succeeds 
in  grasping  the  object.  If  he  tries  to  raise  a  glass  of  water,  the 
movements  Sire  so  wild  that  the  contents  of  the  glass  are  probably 
spilled.  In  an  attempt  to  write,  the  violent  movements  produce  only 
irregular  strokes  upon  the  paper  as  the  hand  dashes  to  and  fro,  and 
often  the  paper  is  pierced  or  even  the  pen  is  broken  in  the  attempt. 
In  some  instances  the  movements  are  slighter  in  range  and  more 
regular,  evon  resembling  simple  tremor,  although  its  relation  to  the 
malady  may  be  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  typical  form  in  some 
other  part  It  is  said  that  in  rare  instances  the  movements  have  been 
known  to  continue  during  rest,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  exceptional  cases.  The  movements  are,  as  a  rule, 
increased  by  effort,  by  motion,  and  by  attention.  The  more  the 
patient  tries  to  overcome  them,  the  more  violent  they  are,  but  the 
variations  in  degree  are  not  great,  and  the  disorder  of  movement  is 
imoeasing.* 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  often  share  the  disorder  of  movement*  and 
there  is  irregular  oscillation  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  of  the  trunk, 
whenever  the  patient  sits  up.  The  derangement  may  even  be  greater 
in  the  muscles  that  support  the  head  than  elsewhere,  and  it  may  cause 
so  much  unsteadiness  that  the  head  has  to  be  kept  still  by  the  hand 
to  permit  the  patient  to  drink.  When  laid  at  rest  the  head  at  once 
becomes  stilL  Although  the  affection  of  the  movement  of  the  legs 
usually  causes  unsteadiness,  which  may  render  walking  impossible 
without  assistance,  and  even  standing  difficult,  they  sometimes  present 
the  irregularity  of  movement  above  described.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  distribution  of  this  symptom  varies  much,  and  with  it  the  general 
aspect  of  the  cases.    For  instance,  while  it  is  usually  most  marked  in 

*  Hence  they  are  called  by  the  Germani  "  Intentions-Zittern,"  a  term  which 
cannot  be  rendered  in  English  withoat  inaccnracy,  on  account  of  the  meaning  of 
**  intention."  "  Movement- tremor  "  embraces  all  varieties,  but  fails  to  indicate  the 
irregularity  of  the  typical  form.  Perhaps  "atactic  tremor"  woold  be,  OB  ths 
whole,  the  best  tenii»  beosoie  thers  is  no  atasj  without  folanteiy  aovsmonk 
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the  arms,  one  unquestionable  case  presented  in  these  only  the  fine  irre« 
gular  tremor  on  sustained  movement,  great  inco-ordinatiou  in  the  legs* 
and  extreme  jerk  j  disorder  in  the  muscles  supporting  the  head.  Barelj 
the  limb  symptoms  exist  on  one  side,  alone  or  chiefly  ;  one  limb  is  then 
more  affected  than  the  other,  as  in  a  case  in  which  the  left  leg  was 
merely  weak,  while  the  left  arm  presented  typical  irregularity  of  moye- 
ment.  Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  they  are  ex- 
plained by  the  great  variety  in  the  lesions. 

8ome  weakness  usually  accompanies  this  irregular  inco-ordination ; 
it  may  be  at  first  slight,  and  indeed,  at  the  very  onset,  it  may  be 
absent.  On  the  other  hand,  weakness  may  exist  alone,  especially  in 
the  legs.    Once  established,  the  loss  of  power  gradually  increases. 

The  jerky  irregularity  has  been  ascribed  by  Charcot  to  an  irregular 
resistance  to  conduction  in  the  nerve-fibres  at  the  sclerosed  spot ;  it  is 
supposed  that  the  changes  in  the  white  substance,  or  in  the  axis- 
cylinder,  interfere  with  couduction  along  the  latter,  and  as  this  change 
is  unequal  in  degree,  even  in  adjacent  fibres,  there  is  a  various  degree 
of  retardation  of  the  voluntary  influence  on  the  muscles,  and  hence  the 
irregularity  of  the  contractions.  This  hypothesis  derives  some  support 
from  the  fact  that  a  precisely  similar  symptom  is  present  in  some 
eases  of  tumour  of  the  brain,  in  which,  for  instance,  a  tubercular 
growth  compresses  the  motor  path,  as  in  the  case  of  tubercle  in  the 
cms  shown  at  Fig.  142,  p.  509.  I  have  met  with  this  symptom  also 
in  a  case  of  tubercle  of  the  pons.  To  some  (Erb,  Ac.)  the  theory  has 
appeared  inadequate,  and  they  incline  to  the  alternative  explanation, 
that  the  disorder  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  islets  of  sclerosis  in  some 
particular  situation  in  which  they  derange  the  co-ordinating  function. 
The  symptom  is  said  to  coincide  with  sclerosis  of  the  pons,  and  to  be 
absent  in  cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  confined  to  the  spinal  cord. 

Simple  weakness  in  the  legs  is  common,  and  is  often  the  earliest 
symptom  of  the  disease,  and  may  present  a  paroxysmal  increase  on 
exertion,  so  that  the  patient  falls  occasionally,  and  can  only  resume 
walking  after  a  rest.  When  it  is  considerable  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  excess  of  myotatic  irritability  (increased  knee-jerk,  foot- 
douus,  &c.),  which  goes  on  to  spasm,  so  that  a  state  of  spastic  para- 
plegia is  established.  This  is  indicative,  as  in  other  cases,  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  Such  degeneration  in 
this  disease  is  secondary,  the  consequence  of  the  development  of  areas 
of  sclerosis  somewhere  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord,  involving  the 
pyramidal  tracts.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  limited  to 
the  spinal  cord,  such  spastic  jparaplegia  may  be  the  only  symptom  of 
its  presence,  and  many  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  primary  lateral 
sclerosis.  The  ataxy  of  the  legs,  present  in  other  cases,  varies  in  its 
character,  and  probably  also  in  its  mechanism.  There  may  be,  as  we 
have  seen,  jerky  inco-ordination  with  which  the  myotatic  irritability  ia 
usually  increased.  In  other  cases  there  is  simple  unsteadiness,  some- 
times like  cerebellar,  sometimes  like  spinal  inco-ordination.     It  is 
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probable  that  this  is  due  to  the  interraption  of  the  upward  paths 
from  the  muscleb,  as  explained  in  vol.  i.  In  a  rare  group  of  cases 
the  state  of  the  legs  is  identical  with  that  in  true  tabes,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  a  patch  of  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  columns  in  the 
lumbar  region ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  condition  is  true  tabes, 
a  s J  stem-degeneration  in  one  part  of  the  central  neryous  system  accom« 
panying  the  insular  sclerosis  in  another  part.  This  association  will  be 
considered  in  the  section  on  \  athology. 

The  excess  of  the  muscle-reflex  action  in  the  legs  may  increase  ta 
rigidity,  the  common  variable  extensor  spasm,  or,  in  rare  cases,  flexor 
contracture,  so  that  the  leg>  are  permanently  drawn  up.  Occasionally 
a  single  group  of  muscles  may  become  rigid  and  contracted  in  the 
arms  as  well  as  in  the  legs.  Muscular  wasting  is  rare,  but  local 
irregular  atrophy  may  result  from  the  invasion  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  by  some  islet  of  sclerosis. 

Outaneons  sensibility  is  normal  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease^ 
but  it  may  afterwards  be  impaired.  The  loss  varies  much  in  its 
distribution  according  to  the  situation  of  the  sclerosis  on  which  it 
depends.  Sarely  there  is  hemianesthesia  from  the  development  of 
an  islet  in  the  sensory  path  within  the  brain.  The  loss  is  more  often 
partial,  involving  only  a  small  area  on  a  limb,  and  it  may  or  may  not 
correspond  to  the  motor  palsy.  When  there  is  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the 
cord  there  may  be  extensive  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  legs.  The  con* 
dition  of  sensation  is  intelligible  when  we  remember  how  slowly  the 
axis-cylinders  of  the  nerve-fibres  suffer,  and  that  a  greater  amount  of 
damage  is  required  to  abolish  sensory  conduction  than  suffices  to 
oause  motor  palsy.  Irritative  symptoms  are  occasionally  present ;  a 
sense  of  vague  numbness  or  formication  in  the  hands,  sometimes  alse 
in  the  feet,  may  be  a  very  early  symptom,  and  may  even  pass  away 
before  other  disturbance  is  developed,  although  it  occasionally  per* 
sists.  Dull  aching  pains  in  the  limbs  are  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  the  egs,  sometimes  in  the  back,  and  may  occur  from  time  to  time 
throQghout  the  course  of  the  disease.  Sharp  momentary  pains  also 
occur,  but  not  often.  A  girdle  pain  may  occur,  early  or  late,  per* 
sistent  or  transient,  complete  or  partial,  but  also  is  not  frequent. 
These  sensations  are  chiefly  complained  of  when  there  is  other 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  sclerotic  islets  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  even 
then  they  may  be  absent,  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient  may  be 
undisturbed. 

Eye  symptoms  are  frequent  and  important.  The  optic  nerve  may 
suffer  in  various  ways.  There  may  be  impairment  of  sight  in  one 
eye  or  in  both,  often  with  an  irregular  contraction  in  the  field  of 
Tision,  and  without  at  first  any  visible  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  to 
account  for  it.  This  condition  depends  upon  the  development  of  an 
islet  of  sclerosis  in  one  or  both  optic  nerves,  or  in  the  optic  chiasma. 
It  may  progress  to  almost  complete  blindness  of  one  eye.  After  a 
time,  secondary  atrophy  supervenes,  and  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthal* 
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moflcope.  Occasionally  the  atrophj  is  preceded  bj  slight  neuritis, 
when  the  sclerosis  is  near  the  eyebalL  In  some  cases,  again,  there  is 
a  primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  exactly  like  that  which  occurs 
in  tabes,  with  a  similar  failure  of  sight,  proportioned  to  the  yisible 
alteration  in  the  nerre.  Both  eyes  usually  suffer,  but  one  is  often 
affected  earlier  and  more  than  the  other.  This  complication  is, 
according  to  my  own  experience,  rather  more  frequent  than  the  form 
first  described,  and  is  of  much  pathological  interest. 

The  internal  ocular  muscles  are  seldom  involved,  but  each  form  of 
internal  palsy  is  sometimes  met  with,  loss  of  accommodation  rather 
more  frequently  than  loss  of  the  light-reflex  alone.  The  pupils  are 
sometimes  unequal,  or  become  so  on  accommodatiou. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  external  muscles  often  present  some  abnor- 
mality. The  most  frequent  disturbance  is  nystagmus,  which  is  an 
exceedingly  common  symptom  of  the  disease,  although  we  cannot 
explain  it.  Both  forms  occur,  spontaneous  and  on  movement,  but 
the  former  is  uncommon ;  the  latter  is  that  usually  present,  and  it 
does  not  differ  in  features  from  that  which  is  met  with  in  other 
central  degenerations.  It  is  generally  on  lateral  or  upward,  seldom  on 
downward  rotation.  The  quick  displacement  of  the  globes  is,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  direction  of  the  voluntary  movement,  but  curious  varia^ 
tions  are  sometimes  met  with,  especially  in  association  with  loss  of 
power.  One  patient  could  only  move  the  ejes  to  the  left  halfway 
to  the  canthus  for  a  moment,  but  nystagmus  only  occurred  on  move- 
ment to  the  right.  In  another  case,  on  movement  to  the  right  there 
was  nystagmus  with  the  quick  movement  to  the  right ;  on  movement 
upwards  there  was  rotatory  nystagmus,  and  vertical  oscillation  when 
the  eyes  were  directed  to  t^e  left.  In  another  the  quick  motion  was 
to  the  right,  whether  the  movement  of  the  eyes  was  towards  the 
right  or  the  left  side.  These  variations  quite  baffle  our  power  of 
explanation. 

The  external  palsies  are  more  often  of  a  conjugate  movement  than 
of  a  single  nerve  or  muscle,  except  the  external  recti  (sixth  nerves), 
which  may  be  weakened  on  one  or  both  sides ;  one  superior  rectus 
is  occasionally  feeble.  But  convergence,  and  the  movement  of  both 
eyes  towards  one  side,  are  the  motions  most  often  impaired,  and  they 
are  occasionally  lost.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  there  is  con- 
siderable and  increasing  palsy  of  one  of  the  ocular  nerves,  as  the  third, 
due  to  the  development  of  sclerosis  in  the  nerve-truuk.  Transient 
diplopia  is  also  occasionally  complained  of,  even  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease. 

Other  cranial  nerves  may  also  become  paralysed  by  the*  same 
mechanism  and  with  the  same  rarity,  especially  the  facial,  fifth,  or 
hypoglossal  nerves.  In  the  affection  of  the  first  of  these,  all  parts  of 
the  face  suffer,  and  the  degenerative  reaction  is  well  marked.  Yery 
rarely  there  is  clonic  spasm  in  the  face,  which  may  even  be  the  first 
symptom.    In  the  fifth  nerve,  either  one  or  both  parts  may  h% 
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inyolyecL  The  implication  of  the  sensory  part  caases  much  less  pain 
tban  is  produced  bj  most  other  lesions  of  this  ner^e-tnink.  The 
sclerosis  tbat  thus  damages  these  nerves  may  be  either  in  the  nerve 
itself,  near  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  tbe  pons  or  medulla,  at  the 
eentral  course  of  the  fibres.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  may  be  present 
when  the  pons  or  medulla  is  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process. 

Another  very  frequent  symptom — so  common  as  to  bo  of  diagnostic 
importance — is  a  peculiar  change  in  articulation.  Syllables  (less  fre« 
quently  words)  are  unduly  separated  and  unduly  accentuated,  in  what 
has  been  termed  *•  staccato,"  or  "syllabic,"  or  **  scanning"  utterance, 
often  with  a  tendency  to  elide  the  ends  of  words.  Some  patients* 
indeed,  present  only  elisive  or  slurring  articulation.  The  syllabic 
form  suggests  a  difficulty  in  uttering  the  syllables,  and  there  may  be 
an  actual  consciousness  of  this  difficulty.  The  movement  of  the 
tongue  is  sometimes  jerky  and  irregular,  but  the  face  is  seldom 
involved,  and  the  peculiar  affection  of  speech  is  independent  of  any 
visible  disorder  of  the  movement  of  the  tongue.  It  has  been  met 
with  when  the  pons  and  medulla  were  free  from  sclerosis,  and  its 
source  is  thus  obscure. 

Slight  mental  change  is  common;  considerable  alteration  is  very 
rare.  There  may  be  failure  of  memory,  but  especially  frequent  is  an 
undue  complacency  and  contentment,  which,  under  the  increasing 
disability,  is  distinctly  unnatural.  There  is  not  often  any  mistaken 
idea  of  improvement,  but  the  patient  may  seize  on  and  exaggerate 
any  distinct  diminution  in  the  symptoms.  This  morbid  complacency 
is  rather  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  young  adults 
than  in  later  life.  Hysterical  and  emotional  disturbance  may  also 
occur,  even  in  men.  Very  rarely  mental  disturbance  is  considerable 
enough  to  amount  to  chronic  insanity. 

Among  other  symptoms  that  are  frequently  met  with  are  headache 
and  giddiness ;  both  may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  and  are  usually 
paroxysmal.  The  vertigo  is  especially  pronounced,  but  its  frequency 
has  been  over-estimated,  and  after  a  time  it  ceases  to  occur.  The 
attacks  may  be  very  severe  and  come  on  apart  from  any  apparent 
cause.  As  in  other  forms  of  severe  giddiness,  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  and  this  may  also  occur  in  paroxysms  without  vertigo, 
often  in  association  with  headache. 

Other  paroxysmal  disturbances  are  sometimes  met  with,  especially  of 
a])oplectiform  character,  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  general  para- 
lysis of  the  insane.  There  may  be  attacks  of  simple  coma,  with  pyrexia 
(even  to  104°).  or  there  may  be  unilateral  convulsions,  or  the  attack 
may  be  followed  by  transient  hemiplegic  weakness  or  rigidity.  Occa- 
sionally the  patient  dies  in  such  a  coma,  and,  post  mortem  (as  in 
general  .paralysis),  no  acute  lesion  can  be  found.  Such  paroxysmal 
disturbance,  or  some  more  trifling  functional  derangement,  may 
precede  the  definite  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  general  nutrition  of  the  sufferer  is  often  unimpaired,  and  some* 
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times  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat. 
Trophic  disturbances  haye  been  observed  in  rare  cases, — local  oedema, 
altered  secretion  of  sweat,  changes  in  the  growth  of  hair  or  nails, 
chronic  arthritis,  and  herpetic  eruptions. 

CouBSS  AKP  D0BATION. — In  some  cases  the  course  of  the  malady  is 
uniformly  progressive  from  the  first  to  the  last.  More  frequeutly 
periods  of  apparent  arrest  alternate  with  periods  of  progress,  and  its 
full  development  may  be  followed  by  arrest,  actual  or  approximate, 
for  years.  The  duration  varies  between  two  and  fifteen  years,  the 
average  being  between  three  and  six  years.  The  most  rapid  case  I 
have  known  was  fcital  a  year  and  three  quarters  from  the  onset.  The 
most  common  cause  of  early  death  is  interference  with  the  functions  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  especially  impairment  of  deglutition  with  its 
various  consequences.  In  a  few  cases  death  occurs  from  failure  of  re- 
piration.  In  the  cases  of  longer  duration  the  patients  die  from  weak- 
ness, bedsores,  kidney  disease,  &c.,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  death 
results,  not  from  any  effect  of  the  disease,  but  from  some  intercurrent 
malady. 

Patholoot. — Compared  with  many  of  the  other  forms  of  sclerosis 
in  the  central  nervous  system,  this  variety  is  sharply  distinguished  by 
its  irregular  distribution.  The  islets  are,  as  it  were,  scattered  at 
random  in  seat,  ai|d  they  thus  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
**  system -degenerations,"  in  which  a  tract  of  sclerosis  extends  through 
the  whole  of  a  group  of  fibres  having  a  certain  function,  and  is  sharply 
limited  to  these,  or  is  rest  rioted  to  a  certain  area  of  grey  matter,  or  even 
to  related  groups  of  cells.  The  fact  suggests  that,  whereas  systemic 
scl'MOsis  certainly  commences  by  a  wasting  of  the  nerve  elements, 
to  which  the  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  is  secondary  (see  vol.  i, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  425),  in  disseminated  sclerosis  the  primary  change  must 
be  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  the  damage  to  the  nerve- fibres  must  be 
secondary.  The  conclusion  is  supported  by  all  we  know  of  the  patho- 
logy of  the  disease,  by  its  aspect  and  its  histological  features,  by  the 
gradual  way  in  which  the  white  substance  of  the  fibres  wastes  before 
the  overgrowth  of  tissue  about  them,  and  by  the  absence  of  secondary 
degenerations  unless  the  local  process  has  a  certain  seat  and  a  certain 
degree.  The  immediate  local  determining  causes  of  the  overgrowth 
cannot  yet  be  even  guessed  at.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  but  whenever  there  is  an 
overgrowth  of  interstitial  tissue  there  is  always  a  special  increase 
adjacent  to  the  vessels,  and  these  may  take  a  secondary  share  in 
the  process  even  when  there  is  no  primary  vascular  change  (see 
vol.  i,  p.  426). 

The  mystery  of  the  origin  of  insular  sclerosis,  of  the  mechanism  of 
its  causation,  and  the  nature  of  its  pathological  relations  are  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that,  di£ferent  from  system-degeneration  as  it 
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Ib  in  the  main,  the  two  are  not  separated  at  all  pdnts.  SljBtem* 
d^^nerations  may  be  combined  with  insular  eclerosis.  The  most 
common  instance  of  this  is  the  occurreoce  of  primary  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerres  in  disseminated  sclerosis.  This  is  a  tme  system- 
degeneration  of  the  neryes,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  tabes.  It 
ii  possible  that  in  some  cases  there  is  also  a  system-sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region,  so  that  tabes  and 
insular  sclerosis  are  combined,  while  some  of  the  combined  ocular 
palsies  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  so  also  does  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  families  with  a  pure  neurotic  disposition,  such  as 
insanity  indicates.  Hence,  different  as  the  two  processes  are  in  their 
immediate  pathology,  they  may  possess  some  common  relations  in 
nature  or  causation,  but  our  knowledge  is  still  insufficient  to  enable 
US  to  make  any  definite  statement  on  the  subject.  We  may,  however, 
bear  in  mind  two  very  different  sets  of  facts.  One  is  the  relation 
between  the  nutrition  of  the  interstitial  neuroglia  and  that  of  the 
nerre-fibres,  especially  of  the  medullary  sheath,  conspicuous  in  all 
processes  of  secondary  degeneration,  alike  in  general  relations  and  in 
minute  features.  It  is  a  converse  relation,  the  decay  of  the  one 
mvolving  the  growth  of  the  other  (see  vol.  i,  2nd  ed.,  p.  896),  but  is 
not  therefore  to  be  passed  as  without  significance.  It  seems  alike 
influential  whicheyer  element  in  the  process  leads  the  way,  as  insular 
sclerosis  illustrates.  The  primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  fibres  causes 
interstitial  growth,  and  the  scattered  islets  of  the  latter  cause  the 
nerve-fibres  to  waste. 

A  second  fact  which  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind,  although  its 
significance  is  obscure,  is  that  the  only  lesion  which  resembles  insular 
sclerosis  in  general  distribution,  and  sometimes  in  characters,  is  one 
that  is  apparently  quite  distant  from  it  in  etiology,  the  disseminated 
inflammation  in  the  central  nervous  system  produced  by  syphilis. 
This  is  always  distinguished  by  its  subacute  onset,  and  usually  by 
the  caseation  that  it  presents  ;  but  when  such  caseation  is  absent  the 
aspect  of  the  lesions  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  sclerosis. 
The  illustration  of  the  latter  (Fig.  144)  may  be  compared  with  the 
caseating  foci  shown  in  Fig.  125.  I  have  seen  a  disseminated  myelitis^ 
without  caseation,  the  aspect  of  which  could  scarcely  have  been  dis« 
tinguished  from  insular  sclerosis ;  but  it  developed  in  a  few  weeka 
(immediately  after  treatment  had  removed  a  syphilitic  tumour  of  the 
brain),  and  caused  death  in  three  months.  These  specific  inflamma- 
tions usually  resist  treatment,  and  are  therefore  probably  due  to  a 
'*  toxine  "  produced  by  the  organisms  rather  than  to  the  latter — a  fact 
which  brings  them  into  line  with  some  systemic  degenerations,  such 
as  tabes,  although  the  latter  begins  in,  and  the  former  outside,  the 
nerve-elements.  We  have  here  processes  that  bear  a  dose  analogy 
to  those  of  insular  sclerosis.  But  it  is  no  more  than  an  analogy, 
because  the  geneiul  history  of  this  disease  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  acquired  influence  of  either  organisms  or  their 
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products,  unless  in  occasioual  and  exceptional  instances  (as  after  an 
acute  disease)  which  perhaps  approach,  in  nature,  such  forms  of  in- 
flammation as  that  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  sjphilis.  The  common 
absence  of  distinct  causation,  the  early  adult  age  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  frequent  neuropathic  heredity,  all  point  to  some  inherent  condition^ 
some  disseminated  congenital  tendency  of  the  nutrition  of  the  neu« 
loglia.  The  system-degenerations  of  the  same  period  of  lif&  (such 
as  that  of  '*  hereditary  at;ixy ")  we  have  seen  (vol.  i)  must  be 
ascribed  to  an  inherent  defect  in  the  vital  endurance  of  the  tissues, 
and  such  degenerations  may  occur  with  insular  sclerosis.  More- 
over, in  connection  with  the  apparent  scattered  tendency  to  an 
abnormal  growth  of  the  neuroglia  we  may  remember,  first,  the 
facts  already  mentioned  connecting  the  nutritional  tendency  of  it 
and  of  the  nerve-elements,  which  may  inrolve  similar  liabilities 
to  disease;  secondly,  the  features  of  '* gliomatosis "  of  the  cord* 
and  its  active  growth  in  early  adult  life;  and  thirdly,  the  modem 
theories  (perhaps  also  facts)  which  ascribe  tumours  of  many  kinds  to 
congenital  tissue-elements,  whose  long  quiescence  may  end  without 
perceptible  cause.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems 
impossible  to  do  more  than  offer  such  suggestions  regarding  the 
pathology  of  this  disease.  It  may  be  noted  that  they  include  ita 
chief,  even  different,  features,  its  many  varieties,  and  gradation  into 
doubtful  forms,  and  do  not  exclude  the  possible  action,  in  rare 
eases,  .of  acquired  influences,  such  as  those  connected  with  acute 
specific  maladies  and  general  causes.  Lastly,  we  can  thus  understand 
our  inability  to  cure,  and  too  often  even  to  arrest  the  disease. 

The  chief  general  facta  seem  to  be  that  insular  sclerosis  is  a 
neuroglial  disease,  and  that»  apart  from  secondary  degenerations, 
system-disease  of  the  nerve-elements  sometimes  forms  part  of  it.  It 
is  essentially  a  process  of  morbid  growth,  but  may  perhaps  sometimes 
commence  as  an  interstitial  inflammation.  Most  morbid  gp-owths,  how- 
ever they  may  originate,  when  once  set  up,  have  a  vital  independence, 
and  often  a  distinctly  aggressive  character,  which  carries  them  far 
beyond  the  range  of  their  primary  cause. 

Diagnosis. — The  great  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  jerky  inco-ordination  and  progressive  weakness  in  the 
limbs  with  nystagmus.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The 
inco-ordination  differs  from  that  of  locomotor  ataxy  in  the  wildly 
irregular  movements  or  tremors  which,  as  it  were,  break  out  on  any 
attempt  at  voluntary  motion.  The  only  disease  in  which  tbia 
symptom  exists  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  disseminated  sclerosis 
is  cerebral  tumour  (see  p.  510).  But  these  cases  are  distinguished  by 
other  indications  of  a  tumour  of  the  brain,  and  real  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  can  only  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  oconrrenoe  of  the 
symptom  in  such  cases. 

The  diagnosis  from  paralysia  agitana  depends  chiefly  on  the  aym- 
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ptoms  which  exist  in  that  disease  in  addition  to  the  tremor,  on  the 
regularity  of  the  latter,  even  when  considerable  in  range,  and  its 
locality,  as  will  be  spaciallj  described.  The  distinction  does  not  depend 
on  the  relation  of  slight  tremor  to  movement,  or  on  the  affection  or 
freedom  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Hesitation  between  the  two 
should  be  rare. 

In  some  cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  the  twitching 
contractions  of  the  muscles  occur  in  the  limbs  with  unusual  intensity, 
and  may  disorder  voluntary  movement  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
tliat  seen  in  disseminated  sclerosis.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the 
spasm  is  most  intense  in  the  lips  and  tongue  in  general  paralysis, 
and  that  the  speech  presents  a  drawling  character,  with  hesitating 
phonation,  while  considerable  mental  change  is  almost  invariable.  A 
similar  difficulty,  at  least  in  aspect,  is  presented  by  some  dases  o^ 
infantile  brain  disease,  involving  the  motor  cortex  of  both  hemispheres. 
There  may  be  jerky  iuco-ordination  of  the  arms,  identical  in  aspect 
with  that  of  sclerosis,  inco-ordination  of  the  legs,  and  even  a  staccato 
articulation.  Birth  palsy  (meningeal  hsdmorrhage)  or  thrombosis  in 
the  veins  and  (incomplete)  in  the  longitudinal  sinus,  are  the  probable 
causes.  The  latter  may  have  been  the  lesion  in  a  case  in  which  the 
symptom  dated  from  a  brain  illness  at  fifteen  months  and  ultimately 
resembled,  very  closely,  those  of  insular  sclerosis.  But  however  close 
the  resemblance,  the  history  of  such  cases  at  once  distinguishes  them. 
The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  may  seem  great  at  the  first  glance,  but 
the  onset,  or  development  and  careful  observation  of  the  several 
symptoms  always  shows  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  spastic  paraplegia  that  results  from  insular  sclerosis  in  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  secondary  degeneration  below  is 
not  distinguishable  from  that  met  with  in  other  chronic  lesions  of 
the  same  part,  including  primary  lateral  sclerosis.  But  characteristio 
symptoms  elsewhere  usually  appear.  The  distinction  of  this  dis- 
seminated dorsal  myelitis,  described  in  the  section  on  Pathology, 
depends  on  the  same  considerations,  but  especially  on  the  difference 
in  the  course  of  the  two  diseases,  the  subacute  development  of  the 
paralysis  in  the  disseminated  inflammation. 

Cases  have  been  described  by  Westphal,*  Leyden,  and  Langer.f  in 
which  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  insular  sclerosis  have 
existed  during  life  without  any  post-mortem  lesion  to  which  they  could 
be  ascribed.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  such 
cases,  but  they  are  too  rare  to  be  of  much  practical  importance. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  real  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  cases  in 
which  there  is  only  fine  tremor  in  the  hands  with  some  weakness  in 
the  legs.  The  fact  is  certain  that  fine  tremor  may  be  combined  with 
the  other  symptoms  (see  p.  548),  and  that  which  may  co-exist  with 
more  typical  disorder  may  also  exist  alone.  A  careful  and  repeated 
•  •  Archiv  f .  Psych.,*  xiv,  pp.  87  and  767. 
t  <  Wien.  med.  Presse,'  1884,  p.  698. 
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search  should  be  made  for  any  unequiTocal  Bymptomfl,  and  these  will 
often  be  found  in  the  movements  of  the  eyes.  These  cases  are  most 
common  in  girls,  even  when  genuine,  and  they  furnish  the  most 
frequent  examples  of  the  inevitable  diagnostic  problem,  the  distinction 
from  hysteria.  The  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  an 
irregular  tremor,  occurring  on  movement  only,  is  bometimes  due  to 
hysteiia.  While  resembling  that  of  sclerosis  in  irregularity,  it  is 
much  smaller  in  range,  and  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  tardiness  of 
muscular  effort,  if  the  patient  is  desired  to  exert  force,  and  there  is 
the  contraction  of  antagonistic  muscles,  described  in  the  section  on 
hysteria,  which  is  of  so  much  diagnostic  importance.  The  yariations 
in.  the  symptoms,  and  the  other  indications  described  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Hysteria,"  seldom  leave  real  room  for  a  mistake.  An  error  is 
especially  easy  when  actual  symptoms  of  hysteria  preceded  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  or  occurred  during  its  course.  But  hysterical  tremor 
may  generate  a  hopeless  prognosis,  and  distress  equally  causeless  and 
levere.  The  other  error  is  the  common  one,  and  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  custom,  which  should  be  a  habit,  of  ignoring  any  symptoms  of 
hysteria  until  after  a  thorough  search  for  those  of  organic  nature, 
referred  to  above.  Nystagmus  may  be  safely  accepted  as  evidence 
of  more  than  hysteria,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  maladies  in  which 
the  symptom  is  of  great  diagnostic  value.* 

Pboohosis. — The  prognosis  of  insular  sclerosis  is  exceedingly  grave. 
It  depends  chiefly  on  the  observed  tendency  of  the  disease.  Yet  the 
exceptions  met  with  in  most  maladies  are  not  unknown  even  in  this 
disease,  and  should  prevent  a  prognosis  absolutely  bad.  One  patient, 
who  seemed  unlikely  to  live  many  months,  had  improved  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  half  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  several  miles.  In  cases 
in  which  there  are  periods  of  apparent  arrest,  the  duration  of  life  is 
likely  to  be  longer  than  in  those  in  which  the  progress  of  the  symptoms 
is  uniform.  In  the  latter  it  is  not  probable  that  life  will  be  pro- 
longed for  more  than  two  years  from  the  time  at  which  the  symptoms 
are  sufficiently  distinct  to  permit  the  diagnosis  to  be  made  with 
confidence.  In  the  former  the  patient  may  live  for  several  years, 
but  in  all  cases  much  depends  on  the  amount  of  care  that  can  be 
given.  The  symptoms  of  greatest  gravity  are  those  of  damage  to 
the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  especially  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
The  earlier  such  symptoms  come  on,  the  shorter  is  Ukely  to  be  the 
duration  of  life. 

Tbxatmsht. — Insular  sclerosis  is  a  malady  for  which,  as  its  history 
•hows,  little  can  be  done.    The  primary  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial 

*  Kyttagmns  haf  been  Mid  to  oeear  In  hyiterisy  bat  the  asieiiioii  U  of  veiy 
donbtfnl  trath.  In  an  «xtennvo  inveftigation  Into  the  dictinetloii  between  tbeN 
two  dlMMes,  Soagves  eould  not  dlMern  it  in  any  caae  of  hyftaria  ('Noav.  Icon. 
Mpltri&r^,'  188S). 
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tissue  resists  therapeutical  iufluences  more  than  does  the  primarj 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-elements.  Bat  it  is  probable  that  its  causes 
Tarj,  and,  if  so,  some  foi-ms  may  prove  more  amenable  than  the 
majority.  The  treatment  for  the  sjstem-degenerations  is  that  which 
most  deserves  a  trial  in  the  insular  foim,  especially  the  nerrine  tonics, 
such  as  arsenic,  nitrate  of  siWer,  quinine,  &c.  The  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  arsenic  haa  been  recommended  by  Eulenburg,  but  the  evidence 
that  this  method  of  administration  has  a  special  influence  is  insufficient. 
Occasionally  these  drugs  seem  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
but  an  arrest  of  its  progress  is  seldom  lasting.  Solanine,  in  doses 
of  \  gr.,  has  been  recommended  by  Qrasset  as  lessening  the  tremor* 
Hydropathic  treatment,  and  the  use  of  electricity  in  various  forms, 
have  been  advocated  in  (Germany,  but  their  influence  is  exceedingly 
doubtfuL  In  the  case  of  a  peripheral  palsy,  such  as  that  of  the  face» 
due  to  sclerosis  of  the  nerve,  the  question  presents  itself  whether  the 
muscles  should  be  subjected  to  electrical  treatment.  As  a  rale  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  give  the  patient  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  the 
applications.  The  disease  is  so  often  progressive,  that  no  recovery  of 
the  nerve  can  be  anticipated;  hence  electrical  treatment,  however 
prolonged,  can  have  no  influence  in  modifying  the  condition,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  applying  it  to  the  muscles  that  exists 
in  the  case  of  lesions  from  which  the  nerve-flbres  may  recorer.  It  is 
of  course  desirable  to  maintain  the  patient's  general  health  in  as  good 
condition  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  all  depressing  influences.  In  the 
case  of  women,  pregnancy  is  especially  undesirable ;  the  malady  is  apt 
to  make  more  rapid  progress  during  the  later  period  of  pregnancy, 
and  sometimes  after  delivery.  When  more  is  known  of  the  causes 
and  essential  pathology  of  the  disease  in  different  cases,  more  rational 
methods  may  brighten  the  therapeutic  prospect. 

DiFFtSK  SCLEBOBIS. 

If  the  connective-tissue  elements  are  increased  through  a  con- 
siderable area  in  any  part  of  the  brain,  the  sclerosis  is  said  to  be 
**  diffuse,"  in  distinction  from  the  small  islets  of  the  disseminated  or 
insular  sclerosis  just  described.  Diffuse^  induration  may  involve 
either  the  white  substance  or  the  cortex,  part  or  the  whole  of  one 
hemisphere  or  of  both,  the  cerebrum  or  the  cerebellum.  Sclerosis 
may  also  be  secondary  to  some  other  lesion,  such  as  softening,  the 
evidence  of  which  (as  a  cavity  adjacent)  is  still  conspicuous ;  but  suck 
forms  are  not  here  considered.  Two  varieties  must,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished as  fundamentally  distinct, — those  in  which  there  is,  and 
those  in  which  there  is  not,  diminished  bulk  of  the  affected  part.  In 
the  latter,  as  a  rule,  the  change  may  involve  the  white  substance  only 
or  the  grey  matter,  or  both,  and  the  induration  is  primary ;  in  the 
former  the  cortex  is  chiefly  affected,  sometimes  with  a  secondary 
implication  of  the  de^^per  structures.     In  these  cases  the  diminu* 
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tion  in  size  oonstitutea  what  is  called  "  atrophy  of  the  brain/'  general 
or  partial,  and  it  is  often  very  difficnlt  to  say  in  which  class  the  lesion 
should  be  placed,  and  by  which  term  it  should  be  named,  "  sclerosis  " 
or  "  atrophy."  Bat  it  is  certain  that,  in  most  cases  of  partial  disease, 
and  in  many  in  which  the  affection  is  general,  unilateral  or  bilateral, 
the  influence  causing  atrophy  is  primary  and  the  induration  is 
secondary,  the  result  of  the  wasting  of  the  nerve-elements  which 
entails  the  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  Such  sclerosis  is 
very  common  as  a  secondary  change.  Sclerotic  induration,  for  instance, 
follows  the  damage  to  the  cortex  produced  by  the  meningeal  hesmor- 
rhage  that  occurs  during  birth  (see  p.  418).  It  is  &  necessary  conse- 
quence of  interstitial  inflammation,  however  produced,  and  so  is  found 
in  the  cortex,  when  this  is  diseased  in  cases  of  acquired  infantile 
hemiplegia,  whether  the  primary  process  is  venous  thrombosis  or  acute 
inflammation.  If  any  influence  causes  a  general  arrest  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  it  induces  this  combina- 
tion of  atrophy  and  sclerosis,  the  cortex  being  the  part  on  which  such 
influences  seem  chiefly  to  act.  This  state  may  result  from  a  concussion 
of  the  brain  in  childhood,  from  an  actual  focal  lesion,  or  from  the 
effect  of  severe  and  repeated  epileptic  fits.  But  in  all  such  conditions 
we  must  regard  the  sclerosis  as  secondary  and  not  primary,  the  first 
effect  being  produced  on  the  nerve-elements ;  and  the  failure  of  their 
nutrition  or  development  entails  an  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia,  which 
ultimately  becomes  firmer  than  in  some  other  conditions. 

In  the  cases  that  may  be  regarded  as  primary  sclerosis  of  the 
brain  there  is  little  or  no  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  part,  and 
no  indication  of  an  affection  of  the  nerve-elements  to  which  the 
increase  of  connective  tissue  is  secondary.  They  differ,  however,  so 
diuch  in  their  features,  causation,  and  symptoms,  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
classify  them  into  definite  forms  until  many  more  carefully  observed 
facts  have  been  collected.  In  one  group  of  cases,  met  with  almost 
exclusively  in  syphilitic  children,  tiiere  is  induration  of  the  grey 
cortex,  usually  through  considerable  areas,  sometimes  confined  to  a 
single  convolution,  rarely  in  small  nodules.*  The  tint  of  the  grey 
matter  is  but  little  altered,  but  the  change  in  its  consistence  is  very 
distinct  to  the  touch.  When  this  affection  is  of  long  duration 
there  may  be  a  trifiing  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  part.  There 
may  be  slight  thickening  of  the  superjacent  pia  mater,  but  there  is  no 
arterial  disease  distinctly  related  to  the  affected  region.  Very  rarely 
the  central  grey  matter  has  been  the  seat  of  such  diffuse  sclerosis. 
The  microscope  shows  an  increase  in  the  neuroglia,  and  wasting  of 
the  nerve-cells.  A  similar  change  is  seen  in  the  sclerosis  that  attends 
cortical  atrophy.  The  interstitial  tissue  has  been  found  to  present 
the  aspect  of  a  finely  granular  network,  and  the  axis-cylinders  of 
the  included  nerve-fibres  have  had  a  peculiar  irregular  outline.f 

•  It  18  well  deicriiVd  by  Bary  and  Barlow,  Take's  '  IHoU  Fi^eh.  Med./  ii,  1261. 
t  Scbmaiu^ '  Vircbow'i  Archiv,'  Bd.  oxUt 
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The  white  substance  is  not  often  the  seat  of  sclerosig  in  oongenital 
syphilis,  except  iu  verj  severe  and  extensive  cases ;  and  cortical  sclerosis 
seems  to  be  equally  rare  in  the  acquired  disease  of  adults.  But  I 
have  seen,  in  this  affection,  a  diffuse  induration  of  extensive  tracts  of 
the  centrum  ovale  of  each  hemisphere,  causing  increased  consistence, 
readily  felt,  but  with  little  change  in  aspect.  A  diffuse,  almost 
universal  sclerosis  has  been  observed  in  a  subject  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, associated  with  induration  of  the  kidneys  and  other  parts.* 
Lastly,  areas  of  diffuse  sclerosis  have  been  found,  in  rare  cases, 
between  and  connecting  the  islets  of  the  disseminated  form,  fa  con- 
dition that  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  pathological  suggestions 
made  on  a  preceding  page  regarding  this  variety. 

The  symptoms  of  diffuse  sclerosis  have  varied  much  in  different 
cases,  so  much  indeed  that  its  existence  can  only  be  guessed  at— except, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  In  all  cases  of  cortical 
sclerosis  in  childhood,  mental  defect  exists  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and,  when  limited,  to  the  seat,  of  the  lesion.  Every  grade  of  defect, 
down  to  profound  idiocy,  is  observed.  When  the  central  region  is 
affected,  motor  symptoms  become  conspicuous,  loss  of  power  on  one 
side  or  on  both,  convulsions,  and  especially  contractures  of  the  limbs 
and  spontaneous  movements.  In  adults,  the  symptoms  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  similar,  but  have  presented  great  variations.  Hemiplegia, 
contracture,  attacks  of  clonic  spasm  or  tremor,  headache,  giddiness, 
vomiting,  paroxysmal  loss  of  consciousness,  and  slowness  of  speech, 
have  been  met  with,  some  frequently.  Among  the  latter,  the  attacks  of 
spontaneous  movement  have  been  thought  to  be  the  most  characteristic 
(Strumpell). 

Much  more  must  be  ascertained  regarding  the  affection  before  any 
prognostic  data  can  be  obtained,  or  rules  for  treatment  laid  down, 
beyond  those  indicated  by  its  apparent  causes,  and  such  as  are  suited 
for  any  ohionie  cerebral  affection* 


HlLIABT  ScLBBOSn. 

The  term  "  miliary  sclerosis  "  was  first  applied  by  Drs.  Batty  Tuke 
and  Eutherford  to  a  lesion  found  by  them  in  the  white  substance  of 
an  atrophied  cerebellar  hemisphere  in  an  insane  patient.  The  lesion 
was  chiefly  microscopic,  and  was  only  discovered  after  the  brain  had 
been  hardened.  It  consisted  of  minute  spots  of  degeneration,  in  which 
there  was  little  evidence  of  a  process  deserving  to  be  called  **  sclerosis." 
The  term  has  been  since  used  by  others  to  designate  another  micro- 
scopic lesion,  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  really  pathological, 
but  has  since  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  of  artificial  origin— an 

•  Strftmpell,  *  Arch.  f.  Psych.,'  1^79. 

t  See  Westphal,  <  Arch,  f .  Psych.,'  viii ;  and  Kelp,  •  Dent.  Arch,  f .  kh  Med.,'  x, 
1872.    Cases  have  also  been  recorded  by  8chale^  Jolly,  and  F.  Schnlse. 
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^arfce&ct,'*  as  sncli  changes  have  been  termed.  The  most  commoD 
appearance  is  that  in  minute  areas  the  tissue  remains  nn stained  bj 
reagents,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  well-stained  vicinitj. 
On  close  inspection,  however,  the  tissue-elements  can  be  traced  in  the 
unstained  area;  and  it  is  eyident  that  the  difference  between  these 
spots  and  the  adjacent  tissue  is  due  to  the  absence  of  staining.  This 
appearance  is  chiefly  seen  when  spirit  has  been  employed  in  hardening. 
The  central  organs  ought  neyer  to  be  placed  in  spirit,  at  any  rate, 
after  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  only  one  of  many  artificial 
changes  produced  by  spirit,  which  are  often  yery  puzzling  to  the 
obseryer. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  term  "  miliary  '*  ought  to  be  applied 
to  a  purely  microscopic  lesion  ;  it  is  more  accurately  used  to  designate 
changes  resembling  in  size  "  miliary  "  tubercle.  But  that  th«'re  is  a 
form  of  sclerosis  of  the  brain  which  is  truly  "  miliary  "  is  eyident 
from  one  well-marked  example  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  In 
this  case,  throughout  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  in  all  parts 
of  them,  the  cortex  contained  minute  reddish-grey  spots  at  the  junction 
of  the  grey  and  white  substance.  In  tint  they  were  a  little  darker . 
than  the  darkest  grey  substance,  and  their  aspect  was  exactly  like 
that  of  the  morbid  tissue  in  insular  sclerosis,  and  equally  distinct  in 
the  recent  state.  In  size  they  yaried  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed,  or 
a  little  larger,  to  the  smallest  point  yisible ;  large  areas,  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  were  formed  here  and  there  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  smaller  spots.  Their  size  and  distribution  are  shown  in  Fi  i:.  145,  ▲. 
None  could  be  seen  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  but  they 
were  found  in  the  central  ganglia,  especially  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus  (b)  and  in  the  claustrum  (c).  None  were  found 
elsewhere  in  the  brain,  except  two  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
Under  the  microscope  the  centre  of  the  large  areas  consisted  of  a 
delicate  fibrous  tissue  with  abundant  spider-cells  and  small  round 
nucleated  cells.  In  the  fibrous  tissue  were  small  cavities,  especially 
at  the  periphery  of  the  larger  spots  and  throughout  the  smaller  ones, 
BO  that  the  tissue  had  a  somewhat  sponge-like  aspect.  No  conuectioii 
could  be  traced  between  most  of  these  areas  and  vessels,  but  in  places 
a  similar  change,  of  spongy  aspect,  could  be  seen  along  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  sometimes  extending  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus  there 
was  a  wasting  of  the  nerve-elements,  and  an  increase  in  the  connectiye 
tissue  in  the  affected  areas. 

I  have  not  met  with  the  record  of  any  quite  similar  case,  but  an 
analogous  lesion  has  been  observed  in  a  few  eases  of  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  invisible,  however,  in  the  recent  condition.* 

In  my  case  there  was  no  mental  derangement.  The  patient  was  a 
man  aged  fifty,  and  the  first  symptom  was  general  weakness  of  the 
limbs,  accompanied  with  some  rigidity  and  a  few  left- sided  conyulsiya 

•  See  Qrieff,  '  Archiv  f.  Psych.,'  xiv,  p.  287 ;  and  Simon,  ib.,  Bd.  iu 
TOL.  II.  36 
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attacks,  beginning  in  the  mnscles  of  the  shoulder.  Then  the  speech 
became  "  mumbling "  and  unintelligible ;  coma  set  in,  and  after  a 
few  days  of  unconsciousness  he  died.     He  had  also  some  cardiac 


Fia.  146.— Miliary  tderomi  of  the  brain.  Sections,  A,  of  the  cortex,  B,  of  te 
left,  and  o,  of  the  right  lenticular  nnclens  and  clanstram.  The  black  dots 
represent  the  size  and  distribation  of  the  minute  foci  of  sclerosis. 

weaJmess,  enlargement  of  the  liyer  and  spleen,  and  general  anasarca 
without  albuminuria.  The  duration  of  the  nervous  symptoms  was 
about  ten  weeks.  No  cause  for  the  disease  could  be  traced,  but  he 
had  had  constitutioual  syphilis  many  years  before,* 


ASSOCIATED  PALSY  OP  THE  BULBAB  NEBVEa 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  among  the  cranial  nenres,  we  may 
recognise  two  special  groups,  subserving  associated  functions  and 
liable  to  associated  disease.  Each  group  is  motor :  one  comprehends 
the  nerves  of  the  eyeball  muscles,  the  associated  palsy  of  which  has 
been  described  at  p.  194 ;  the  other  includes  the  nerves  to  the  complex 
series  of  muscles  of  the  upper  part  and  orifice  of  the  respiratory  and 
alimentary  passages — the  mouth,  fauces,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  These 
arise  from  tracts  of  grey  matter  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  "  middle 
brain  "  and  the  junction  of  this  with  the  spinal  cord,  the  "  medulla 
oblongata,"  or  "  bulb."  The  associated  palsy  of  these  "  bulbar " 
nerves  has  now  to  be  considered.  The  most  common  form  is  due  to 
a  degenerative  process  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  spinal  cord. 
But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  similar  paralysis  may  result  from  a 
sudden  lesion  in  the  same  part — sudden  or  "  apoplectiform  '*  bulbar 
paralysis.    It  is  sometimes  termed  the  "acute"  form,  but  there  is 

•  Fuller  details  of  thb  case  will  be  found  in  the  *  Lancet,'  1886,  January  2drd, 
p.  145. 
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ftlso  a  rare  Tariety  due  to  acute  inflammation  of  theie  stmetnres,  for 
which  the  epithet  ''acute"  is  needed.  On  account  of  the  general 
resemblance  of  the  symptoms  it  will  be  convenient  to  mention  the 
symptoms  of  the  acute  and  sudden  forms  in  connection  with  the 
common,  chronic  variety.  As  we  shall  see,  disease  of  the  nerves  maj 
cause  a  like  effect,  and  so  also  (although  by  a  very  different  mechan- 
ism) may  disease  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  These  forms 
(especially  the  latter),  from  their  superficial  likeness  to  bulbar  diseasot 
but  essential  difference  from  it,  have  been  called  ''pseudo-bulbar 
paralysis." 

The  nerves,  in  the  distribution  of  which  the  symptoms  ooour,  are 
the  fibres  of  the  facial  for  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  especially  for  the 
orbicularis  oris,  the  hypoglossal  for  the  tongue,  the  spinal  accessory 
for  the  larynx,  and  probably  also  for  the  palate,  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal or  vagus  for  the  pharynx.  It  deserves  note  that  the 
facial  nerve  occupies,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  two  nerve-groups  above  mentioned  as  liable  to  associated  disease ; 
it  supplies,  on  the  one  hand,  the  muscle  that  closes  the  eyelids,  and 
on  the  other,  that  which  closes  the  mouth.  But  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  does  not  seem  to  be  very  closely  associated  with  the 
eyeball  muscles,  for  it  does  not  suffer  with  them  in  disease  of  their 
nuclei.  Its  functional  association  with  the  eyeball  muscles  is  unim« 
portant ;  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  these  relations,  and  does  not  appa- 
rently include  its  action  in  protecting  the  eyebalL  But  the  orbicularis 
oris  and  the  transverse  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  tongue  have  a 
functional  association  closer,  perhaps,  than  any  other  two  muscles  in 
the  body  equally  distinct.  Neither  can  be  put  in  action  without  the 
other  (see  p.  50,  note).  The  orbicularis  is  always  involved  in  degene- 
rative disease  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  and  escapes  in  disease  of 
the  chief  nucleus  of  the  facial,  as  in  a  case  of  acute  atrophic 
('*  infantile  ")  paralysis  in  which  the  face  was  involved  (see  pp.  281 
and  240). 

The  central  connection  of  the  chief  parts  that  are  affected  in  the 
disease  is  well  illustrated  by  the  combination  of  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  palate,  and  vocal  cord  that  results  from  disease  of  the  nerve- 
roots  on  one  side  of  the  medulla  (p.  307).  In  central  disease  of  the 
medulla  the  paralysis  has  the  same  distribution  as  in  a  lesion  of  the 
nerve-roots,  but  it  is  almost  always  bilateral,  and,  in  addition,  the 
pharynx  is  often,  and  the  lips  are  always,  paralysed.  These  escape  in 
disease  of  the  roots,  because  the  labial  nerve-fibres,  although  they 
seem  to  arise  from  cells  in  the  medulla,  ascend  to  the  lower  part  of 
tbe  pons,  which  they  leave  by  the  facial  trunk.  The  most  charac- ' 
teristic  and  complete  distribution  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  chronic 
degeneration  in  which  the  nerve-cells  suffer  according  to  their  func- 
tional nature.  The  chief  centres  concerned  lie,  however,  so  near 
together  in  the  medulla,  that  random  processes,  such  as  softening  or 
hssmorrhage,  may  damage  them  on  both  sides,  and  cause  pftlflj  of  the 
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same  distribution  as  that  which  results  from  primarj  degeneration. 
Hence  all  forms  are  included  under  the  term  "  bulbar  paralysis/'  but 
only  the  chronic  cases  and  the  infiammatorj  form  can  be  regarded  as 
constituting  distinct  maladies. 

Chbonic  Bulbab  Pabaltsis. 

The  chronic  bulbar  paralysis,  the  "  labio-glosso-pharyngeal  *'  (or 
**  laryngeal ")  paralysis,  was  first  described  in  1859  by  Du  MesniU 
and  systematically  by  Duchenne  in  1860,  while  this,  like  so  many  of 
Duchenne's  investigations,  became  widely  Vnown  chiefly  through  the 
lectures  of  Trousseau.  The  awkwardness  of  the  descriptive  name 
given  by  him,  led  Wachsmuth,  in  1864,  to  propose  to  call  the  disease 
"progressive  bulbar  paralysis,"  a  designation  that  has  come  into 
general  use.  The  dependence  of  the  symptoms  on  degeneration  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  medulla  was  established  especially  by  the  labours  of 
Charcot's  pupils  and  of  Leydea. 

Caubbb. — The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  the  second  ludf  of  life, 
although  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  middle  life,  and  in  a^few 
anomalous  instances  has  developed  in  childhood,  at  seven,  eight, 
and  teu,  and  occasionally  in  several  children  of  the  same  family.^ 
But  most  of  the  suflerers  have  been  between  fifty  and  seventy 
when  the  disease  commenced.  Males  are  rather  more  liable  than 
females.  Direct  inheritance  is  practically  limited  to  rare  cases  in 
which  the  affection  forms  part  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy ,t 
but  indirect  inheritance,  shown  by  other  related  neuroses,  may 
often  be  traced.  Moreover,  a  strange  family  disposition  has  been 
observed  in  cases  occurring  in  early  life.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
consequence  of  syphilis.  Immediate  causes  can  be  traced  in  only  a 
minority  of  the  cases;  the  most  frequent  are  mental  depression 
and  anxiety  (sometimes  combined  with  physical  exhaustion,  as  in 
nursing  a  relation  through  a  grave  and  fatal  illness),  exposure  to  cold, 
debilitating  influences,  such  as  insufficient  food,  and  injury,  such  as  a 
blow  upon  the  back  of  the  neck.  Over-use  of  the  muscles  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  rare  cause ;  the  symptoms  developed  rapidly  in  a 
man  after  playing  on  the  clarionet  for  two  whole  nights,  but  the  patient 
at  the  same  time  had  been  exposed  to  cold  (Stein).  In  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  cases,  no  cause,  immediate  or  remote,  can  be 
traced.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  these  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  depend  on  some  toxsemic  influence.  I  have  known  the 
characteristic  form  to  follow  lead-poisoning  in  advanced  life,  and 

*  At  seven  and  eight,  two  utters  and  a  brother,  the  oifspring  of  intemperate  ooaain% 
Moty,  'Gaz.des  H6p./  1889;  at  eight,  Remak. '  Berl.  Get.  de  Psych..'  1890;  ateleven, 
HofAnann,  'Cent. f.  Nervenkr.,'  1889 ;  at  twelve,  Blumenthal, '  Inaug.  Dim.,'  Dorpat» 
1884.    Many  supposed  cases  in  eiirly  or  middle  life  have  been  dae  to  tumonza. 

t  As  in  three  cases  in  one  &mily  described  by  Bernhardt,  an  instance  observed  by 
BngeTf  and  one  in  old  age  (mother  and  dangbter)  by  myself. 
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«l80  partial  bulbar  paralysis  to  be  associated  with  partial  nuclear 
ophthalmoplegia  in  early  adult  life  as  a  late  sequel  to  diphtheria.* 

The  relation  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy  has  been  already 
jnentioned.  The  bulbar  disease  is  indeed  part  of  the  spinal  affection, 
the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  undergoing  the  same  degenerative 
change  as  that  of  the  spinal  cord.  Lastly,  a  limited  acute  nuclear 
iufiammation  may  be  followed  by  slow  degenerative  extension.t 

Stxptoms. — The  distribution  of  the  symptoms,  indicated  by  the 
name  given  to  the  disease  by  Duchenne,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  lips,  tongue,  throat,  aud  often  the  larytix,  are  paralysed  on  both 
sides.  The  symptom^  are,  so  to  speak,  grouped  about  the  tongue  as 
a  centre,  and  it  is  in  this  organ  tbat  the  earliest  weakness  is  usually 
manifested.  In  a  few  cases  the  distinct  paralytic  symptoms  have 
been  preceded  by  some  discomfort  or  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  onset  of  definite  symptoms  is  gradual ;  the  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  sudden  or  even  acute  onset  are  not  examples  of  this  form.  The 
first  symptom  is  generally  a  trifling  indistinctness  of  speech,  due  to 
imperfect  articulation  of  those  sounds  in  which  the  tongue  is  chiefly 
concerned,  the  lingual  consonants  {,  r»  n,  and  t,  and  afterwards  «.  The 
commencing  change  in  articulation  is  noticed  only  when  the  parts  are 
fatigued  by  use,  and  the  patient  may  be  conscious  that  &tigue  is 
produced  with  undue  readiness.  The  early  difficulty  in  articu- 
lation is  often  ascribed  to  some  dental  imperfection,  or  to  dentists* 
procedures  undertaken  to  lessen  the  imperfection.  The  tongue 
at  first  can  still  be  protruded,  although  sometimes  not  so  far  as 
normal,  and  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  bringing  its  tip  firmly 
ap:ainst  the  roof  of  the  mouth  for  the  articulation  of  the  linguo-pala- 
tine  consonants,  as  t  aud  d,  while  the  continuous  sibilant  s  can  be 
perfectly  articulated.  The  lips  become  weak  with  or  soon  after  the 
tongue,  and  some  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  often  added  ;  the  latter 
may,  indeed,  be  the  earliest  symptom,  or  it  may  only  come  on  after  arti- 
culation has  become  much  impaired.  In  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  the  lips  the  power  of  whistling  is  losr,  and  there  develops  a 
difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  sounds  in  which  the  lips  are 
chiefly  concerned,  o,  u,  jp,  b,  and  m.  The  lips  are  not  brought  together 
so  perfectly,  or  separated  so  promptly,  as  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  labial  explosives,  and  hence  band  p  become  m  and  v. 
The  power  habitually  exerted  is  generally  less  than  the  patient  can 
exert  if  he  tries.  A  word  can  often  be  articulated  perfectly  by  a  de- 
liberate effort  when  the  habitual  articulation  is  very  imperfect.     The 

*  In  a  case  described  by  Stadthagen,  diphtheria  at  four  was  followed  by  the 
common  paralysis  of  the  palate,  and  this  by  wider  symptoms  of  bulbar  palsy.  When 
the  patient  came  under  observation,  some  years  later,  there  still  was  paralysis  of  the 
lips  and  palate,  accompanied  by  weakness  and  oontraoture  in  the  limbt  ('  Archly  f, 
Kinderheilk.,'  Bd.  v). 

t  Reiuboldt, '  Areh.  f.  klin.  MedV  1889. 
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difficultj  in  speech  is  soon  increased  bj  the  weakness  of  fhe  palate, 
which  ceases  to  shut  off  the  nasal  cavity.  Swallowing  gradnallj 
becomes  difficult ;  the  weakening  of  the  tongue  impairs  the  first  part 
of  the  act  of  deglutition,  that  in  which  the  food  is  rolled  back  into 
the  pharynx  bj  the  application  of  the  toDgue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth ; 
the  paralysis  of  the  palate  permits  the  regurgitation  of  liquids  into 
the  nose,  and  the  weakening  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  further 
interferes  with  the  moYemeut  of  the  food. 

As  the  paralysis  increases,  closure  of  the  mouth  becomes  impossible^ 
the  lower  lip  droops,  and  the  muscles  of  the  chin  often  become  feeble. 
The  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  and  zygomatics  either  escape,  or  are  so 
much  less  affected  than  their  labial  opponenjbs,  that  the  zygomatic 
muscles  undergo  contracture,  and  a  very  pronounced  naso4abial 
furrQw  becomes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  Saliva  dribblea 
out  of  the  open  mouth,  and  the  patient  has  to  keep  a  handkerchief 
constantly  in  his  hand.*  The  tongue  can  no  longer  be  protruded ; 
only  the  tip  can  be  projected  over  the  lower  teeth.  Mastication  is 
difficult,  because  the  tongue  can  no  longer  guide  and  keep  the  food 
between  the  teeth.  The  palate  may  hang  motionless,  or  it  may  still 
be  raised  a  little  by  the  will.  Articulate  speech  at  last  becomes  im- 
possible, and  the  only  expression  remaining  to  the  patient  is  laryngeal 
phonation,  slightly  modulated,  and  broken  into  the  rhythm  of  form- 
less syllables,  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  hardly  more  than 
guessed  at.  Swallowing  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  Semi-solida 
are  usually  swallowed  better  than  liquids,  because  there  is  less  risk 
of  their  escape  into  the  nose  or  larynx,  and  better  than  solids,  particlea 
of  which  are  more  apt  to  enter  the  larynx  from  the  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  epiglottidean  muscles,  which  fail  to  reflect  the  epiglottic 
during  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  gene- 
rally suffer  now,  if  not  before ;  the  voice  is  low-pitched  from  the  de- 
fective approximation  of  the  cords,  and  the  cough  is  imperfect  from 
the  feebleness  of  closure.  At  first  the  glottis  may  be  closed  only  in 
one  of  several  attempts  to  cough.  The  laryngeal  palsy  rarely  becomes 
comf>lt  te,  and  it  is  still  rarer  for  the  power  of  abduction  to  be  specially 
lost,  common  as  abductor  palsy  is  in  some  other  forms  of  central  de- 
genert^tiouv  I  have,  however,  seen  abduction  completely  lost  on  one 
side  when  it  was  preserved  on  the  other.  Thus  in  some  cases  the 
pharynx  suffers,  in  others  the  larynx,  but  both  are  usually  involved 
in  the  later  stage.  The  difference  seems  to  correspond  to  a  difference 
in  the  localisation  of  the  affection,  according  to  the  functional  relation 
of  the  parts ;  in  some  cases  those  for  articulation  and  in  others  those 
for  deglutition  being  apparently  primarily  involved.     Since  all  the 

*  It  is  often  thought  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  lecretion  of  saliva,  and 
**  salivation  "  is  said  to  exist,  hot  it  is  donbtful  whether  the  amount  is  lai^^er  thaik 
the  normal.  A  pathological  increase  has  been  asserted  very  strongly  by  some 
authors ;  Sihulz  supposed  that,  in  one  ca»e  under  his  care^  the  secretion  was  in- 
creased to  six  times  the  normal  quautity. 
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iDTiscles  concerned  and  the  structures  related  to  tbem  are  in  great 
part  the  same  in  the  two  sets  of  cases,  there  is  considerable  general 
correspondence  in  the  symptoms  and  lesion. 

There  is  no  loss  of  sensibility  in  any  of  the  affected  parts,  and  taste 
ii  unimpaired,  but  the  reflex  action  in  the  throat,  so  actiye  in  health, 
ultimately  fails  from  the  motor  changes.  The  palate  or  fauces,  and 
eTen  the  larynx,  can  be  touched  or  tickled  without  exciting  the  spasm 
that  is  normally  produced.  Sometimes  this  loss  of  reflex  action 
precedes  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  (Krisbaber).  It  increases 
Tery  much  the  risk  of  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  larynx.  But  reflex 
action  is  not  invariably  lost;  Erb  twice  found  it  preserved  in  the 
pahite  and  pharynx  to  a  late  stage  of  the  disease. 

Alterations  of  nutrition  are  chiefly  visible  in  the  tongue,  and  its 
condition  varies  much  in  different  cases.  In  some  the  organ  is  large 
and  broad  throughout,  although  soft  and  flabby  to  the  touch.  In 
other  cases  it  is  conspicuously  wasted,  and  the  surface  is  deeply 
furrowed  and  wrinkled  from  the  loss 
of  the  muscular  substance  (Fig.  146). 
In  some  cases  the  lips  retain  their 
normal  size ;  in  others  they  are  con- 
spicuously thin.  Electric  irritability 
is  seldom  much  changed ;  the  muscles, 
even  when  greatly  wasted,  may  6 till 
react  to  faradism  with  readiness. 
Barely,  in  rapid  cases,  there  is  loss 
of  faradic  and  preservation  of  voltaic 
irritability,  and  Erb  has  observed  the  Pxe.  146.— Wasting  of  the  toogiM^ 
increased  and  altered  reaction  to  vol-  *"^  maximum  protnialon,  in  a  case 
^    .  ,        xi_    u       j»  -A   i-n-x    •  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysii. 

taism,  when  the  faradic  excitability  is  r—   j 

normal,  of  the  mixed  (or  "middle")  form  of  reaction  (see  vol.  i,  p. 
26).  Symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  such  as  convulsion  or  spasm, 
are  absent,  but  choreiform  twitchings  may  occur  on  an  attempt  to 
speak,  chiefly  due  apparently  to  the  influence  of  emotion. 

Thus  there  appear  to  be  two  forms,  one  with  wasting  and  loss  of 
the  reflex  action,  the  other  with  no  wasting  and  sometimes  with 
distinct  evidence  of  excess  of  muscle  reflex  action,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  muscles  of  mastication  are  concerned.  The  occurrence  of  the 
latter  form  cannot  be  doubted  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  concealment  of  atrophy  by  fat.  It  is  apparently  analogous  to  the 
spastic  paralysis  met  with  in  the  limbs.  No't  only  may  the  "  jaw- jerk'* 
be  increased  in  this  form,  but  I  have  once  seen  a  distinct  clonus  in  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  obtained  by  depressing  tbe  jaw. 

The  intellectual  faculties,  as  a  rule,  are  unimpaired.  Hie  only 
alteration  that  is  common  is  a  curious  emotional  mobility ;  laughter 
or  tears  are  evoked  by  trifling  causes,  and  the  immobile  face  and  un- 
modulated tone  may  render  the  laughter  strangely  grotesque.  But 
llie  unhappy  sufferer  is  painfully  conscious  of  his  state;  and  his 
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distreBS  is  increased  by  the  inability  to  express  it,  exoept  by  the 
laryngeal  gestures  to  which  speech  is  reduced.  His  consciousDess  of 
inability  often  renders  bim  indisposed  to  make  eyea  an  attempt  to 
express  himself. 

Progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  as  already  mentioned,  is  often  associated 
with  progressive  muscular  atrophy  in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  accorn- 
panied,  it  may  be,  with  the  symptoms  of  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  oord. 
Either  the  bulbar  or  spinal  symptoms  may  lead  the  way,  and  dominate 
the  aspect  of  the  case.  Towards  the  close  of  a  general  progressive 
atrophy  the  mouth  and  throat  muscles  may  suffer,  or  when  these  are 
first  and  considerably  affected,  wasting  may  show  itself  in  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs.  Less  commonly,  bulbar  paralysis  is  associated  witb 
spastic  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and  slight  wasting ;  lateral  sclerosis  is 
then  found  after  death,  with  only  slight  changes  in  the  anterior  horns. 

Even  in  cases  not  accompanied  by  general  atrophy,  the  paralysis  maj 
spread  beyond  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat.  The  rare 
implication  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  and  of  the 
eyeballs  has  been  mentioned.*  Excessive  frequency  of  the  pulse  (150 
— 160)  is  sometimes  observed  towards  the  close,  and  attacks  of  dys- 
pnoea have  been  met  with  from  the  extension  of  the  degeneration  to 
the  respiratory  centre,  which  also,  towards  the  close,  seems  to  produce 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  to  facilitate  the  low  pneumonia  produced  by 
the  entrance  of  particles  of  food.  It  is  noteworthy  that  glycosuria 
seems  never  to  result  from  the  degenerative  changes  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  that  constitute  this  disease.  This  may  be 
another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  functional  relation  determines 
the  distribution  of  the  morbid  process.  Occasionally  the  muscles  of 
mastication  become  weak,  and  the  pterygoids,  which  move  the  jaw 
laterally,  are  said  to  suffer  first,  and  often  only  (Duchenne).  Optio 
nerve  atrophy  has  been  noted  in  very  rare  cases.f 

Among  the  indirect  effects  of  the  disease  are  the  weakness  and 
emaciation  that  result  from  the  imperfect  supply  of  nourishment  con- 
sequent on  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  the  bronchitis  that  is  apt 
to  be  set  up  by  the  passage  of  particles  of  food  into  the  air-passages. 

The  Course  of  the  disease  is  progressive,  although  not  uniformlj 
so.  From  time  to  time  its  progress  is  retarded,  and  it  maj  seem 
for  weeks,  or  even  for  months  (seldom  for  a  year  or  so),  to  be  at 
a  standstill.  The  hopes  thus  excited  are  usually  baseless,  for  the 
disease  again  increases,  often  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  An  intercurrent 
malady,  which  lessens  the  patient's  strength,  accelerates  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  But  the  cases  which  occur  in  the  first  half  of  life 
occasionally  become  arrested  before  reaching  an  extreme  and  danger- 
ous degree,  and  the  duration  of  this  later  stage  may  be  indefinite. 

The  Causes  of  Death  are  gradual  weakness  from  inanition ;  broncho- 

*  Attention  has  lately  been  especially  directed  to  it  by  Qainon  and  Parmenti«« 
Nouv.  Icon,  de  la  Salpet.,'  1890  and  1891. 
t  Bitchie.  *  Glasgow  Med«  Joam./  1888;  Robin;  Galezowski  (quoted  bj  fiitdiit). 
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pnetuDonia,  from  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  air- passages ;  failure 
of  respiratory  power  from  associated  atrophj  of  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  or  the  effects  on  lungs  and  heart  from  the  extension  of  the 
degeneration  to  the  pneumogastric  centres. 

Pathology. — ^In  the  affected  muscles  there  are  changes  similar  to 
those  seen  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  the  limbs.  The  fibres 
maj  present  extensive  granular  and  fattj  degeneration,  or  may  be 
simply  narrowed.  Usually  some  fibres  are  much  affected,  and  others 
but  little,  so  that  empty  sarcolemma  sheaths  and  normally  striated 
fibres  may  lie  side  by  side.  There  is  an  increase  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
sL'eaths  and  of  the  interstitial  tissne,  and  the  latter  may  present  an 
abnormal  accumulation  of  fat.  Masses  of  reddish  pigment,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  degeneration  of  the  fibres,  lie  between  tbem.  The  nerve- 
endings  in  the  muscle  are  also  degenerated.  The  motor  nerve-trunks 
are  grey  and  soft,  and  the  microscope  shows  degeneration  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  and  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue. 

The  medulla  oblongata  itself  generally  appears  normal  to  the  naked 
eye ;  rarely  there  is  slight  diminution  in  bnlk.  The  important  morbid 
appearances  are  revealed  only  by  microscopical  examination.  There 
may  be  distinct  atrophy  of  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal  and  other 
nerves  within  the  medulla.  In  the  motor  nuclei,  changes  are  found 
similar  to  those  presented  by  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  in  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy.  There  is  wasting  of  the  nerve-cells,  many 
of  which  lose  their  processes  and  shrink.  The  interstitial  tissue  is 
altered  in  various  degree,  and  contains  granule-corpuscles  and  other 
products  of  the  degeneration  of  the  nerve-elements  in  early  cases ;  in 
some  instances  there  is  a  conspicuous  increase  in  the  connective- 
tissue  elements ;  the  vessels  may  be  increased  in  number  and  their 
walls  thickened.  But  cases  vary  remarkably  in  this  respect:  in 
some,  only  a  wasting  of  the  nerve-cells  can  be  discerned;  while  in 
others  the  aspect  is  that  of  an  actual  interstitial  inflammation,  even 
involving  minute  extravasations  in  the  early  stage,*  and  yet.  limited 
to  the  motor  nuclei.  The  variations  suggest  that  there  are  parenchy- 
matous  and  interstitial  forms.f  This  difference  may  explain  some 
facts  of  limitation  or  irregularity  of  the  symptoms. 

Degeneration  is  often  found  in  the  anteiior  pyramids,  just  as  the 
pyraiuidal  tracts  are  commonly  degenerated  iu  the  corresponding 
affection  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  so  often  co- 
exists with  the  bulbar  degeneration^  In  such  combined  cases  the 
sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  may  be  traced  through  the  pons  and 
cerebral  peduncles.  When,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  there  is  mus- 
cular atrophy  elsewhere,  the  spinal  cord  presents  corresponding 
alterations  in  the  grey  and  white  substance.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
some  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  pyramidal 

•  Eisenlohr, '  Arch,  f .  Piych.,'  1879,  p.  84. 
t  Compare  **  Acste  Polio-myelitis,"  vol.  i. 
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fibres,  as  in  cases  of  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  oord  causing  spastio 
paralysis. 

The  degeneration  in  the  bulbar  nuclei  is  constant  and  most  considexw 
able  in  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  next  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  it  is  usually  found  in  less  degree 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus,  seldom  in  the  nucleus  ambiguus  or  glosso- 
pharyngeal, or  in  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or  in  the 
chief  facial  nucleus  (fig.  36,  p.  48).  The  collections  of  small  cells  in 
front  of  and  behind  tbe  hypoglossal  nucleus*  usually  escape.  De- 
generation of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  raphe  has  been  occasionally 
noted  at  the  level  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.  Considerable  degene- 
ration has  been  found  in  the  fibres  of  the  "  loop  "  of  the  facial  nerve, 
even  when  the  cells  of  the  chief  facial  nucleus  were  but  little  afiEected 
— a  mysterious  fact.  The  posterior  longitudinal  fibres  may  be  normal 
or  paiily  degeneratedf  (in  proportion,  it  is  said,  to  the  affection  of  the 
hypoglossal  nucleus)  ;  especially  the  longitudinal  fibres  suffer  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  reticular  formation  which  are  supposed  to  oontinue 
the  anterior  ground  fibres  of  the  cord.  The  degeneration  is  always 
bilateraL 

The  grouping  of  the  symptoms  according  to  function  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  the  incidence  of  the  lesion  is  determined 
by  function,  that  it  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  nerve-elements,  and 
follows  their  functional  relations  in  its  extension.  The  exact  degene- 
ration on  which  the  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  depends  is  the  most 
obscure  point.  Lockhart  Clarke  believed  that  the  small  cells  above 
the  hypoglossal  were  connected  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  that  it  was 
their  disease  that  causes  Jhe  paralysis  of  the  lips.  Later  researches 
have  failed  to  confirm  this,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  orbica- 
lar  fibres  do  descend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hypoglossal  nudensp 
and  may  even  arise  from  its  cells  (see  p.  50)  ;  although  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  trace  them  among  the  many  horizontal  fibres  of  the  reti* 
cular  formation,  in  which  they  probably  pass  downwards,  perhaps 
reaching  it  by  the  raphe ;  into  this  many  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve 
may  readily  be  traced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  "  )oop."J  The  fibres 
of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  pons  and  crura 
have  been  found  degenerated,  chiefiy  in  the  cases  in  which  there  has 
also  been  atrophy  or  palsy  of  the  limbs ;  the  degeneration  of  the 
pyramids  is  then  the  rule  (see  vol.  i,  p.  490). 

The  probability  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  as  Duchenne 
originally  maintained,  there  are  two  varieties,  the  atrophic  and  the 
paralytic ;  and  that,  as  already  mentioned,  in  some  of  the  cases  without 
obvious  wasting,  the  primary  disease  is  not  in  the  motor  cells,  but 
in  the  fibres  that  connect  these  with  the  cerebral  faemisphereSi  or  ill 

•  The  former  ii  often  termed  "  Roller's  nucleue." 
t  See  Muratoff, « Cent,  f .  Nenrenk.,'  1891,  p.  614. 

X  The  tongue  and  lips  have  heen  paralysed  together  and  alone  on  one  side,  with 
tiM  raaction  of  degeneration  (Oragia  and  MattencM,  *  Arch.  ItaL  MaL  Nerv^l887)« 
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the  lower  extremitieB  of  these  fibres  within  the  nuclei.  We  have  seen 
that  the  pjramidal  fibres  may  be  degenerated,  and  these  fibres  are 
homologous  with  those  that  coostitute  the  upward  path  from  the 
nuclei  to  the  oorcez.  In  cases  in  which  these  fibres,  and  not  the 
nuclei,  are  diseased,  there  should  be  no  loss  of  reflex  action,  and  we 
have  seen  that,  in  some  cases,  the  reflex  action  is  preserved.  More- 
over, in  some  of  these  cases  there  is  marked  excess  of  myotatic  irri- 
tability in  the  muscles  of  mastication,  even,  as  we  have  also  seen,  so 
great  as  to  permit  a  jaw-clonus  to  be  obtained — distinct  evidence  of 
the  degeneration  of  the  fibres  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  motor 
tract  for  these  muscles  (see  vol.  i,  p.  201).  The  other  parts  specially 
paralysed  do  not  permit  this  muscle  reflex  action  to  be  tested.  Thus 
these  cases  will  constitute  the  bulbar  homologue  of  primary  lateral 
sclerosis  of  the  cord. 

Atrophic  bulbar  paralysis  must  be  regarded  as  an  affection  prac- 
tieally  identical  with  the  progressive  muscular  atrophy  that  is  so 
often  associated  with  it.  The  difference  between  them  depends  only 
on  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process,  and  not  at  all  on  its  nature.*  The 
disease  is  a  degeneration  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  motor  path  for 
the  muscles  affected,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  a  degeneration  of 
the  whole  path,  upper  and  lower  segments,  or  of  the  upper  segment 
alone,  when  there  is  no  wasting.  Although  an  affection  of  the  cortical 
cells  has  not  yet  been  found,  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  analogy 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  other  cases,  again,  there  may  be 
a  combination  of  the  two  conditions  analogous  to  those  in  whioh 
atonic  atrophy  in  the  hands  is  associated  with  tonic  palsy  in  the 
upper  arms  (see  voL  i,  p.  480). 

The  relation  of  the  d^onerative  changes  to  the  function  of  the 
affected  cells,  so  conspicuous  in  the  distribution  of  the  symptoms, 
merely,  of  course,  means  that  a  certain  common  function  is  associated 
with  a  common  special  susceptibility,  on  the  part  of  the  cells,  to  suffer 
from  a  defect  in  nutrition,  which  is  progressive  in  character,  and 
tends  to  increase  to  destructive  degeneration.  It  is  essentially  a 
defective  vitality,  and,  as  such,  is  associated  with  an  exuberance  of 
growth  in  the  interstitial  elements,  analogous  to  that  which  is  seen 
in  the  elements  surrounding  a  degenerating  nerve-fibre.  The  real 
pathology  of  the  disease  is  the  cause  which  induces  the  nutritional 
changes,  and  of  that  we  know  almost  nothing.  The  possible  influence 
of  toxic  conditions  should  always  be  remembered. 

Diagnosis. — The  distribution  of  the  palsy,  its  bilateral  character^ 
its  gradual  onset  and  progressive  course,  separate  the  disease  with 
sufficient  sharpness  from  most  other  maladies.  The  slow  onset  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  acute  lesions  of  the  medulla,  which  may  cause 
the  symptoms  of  similar  character  and  distribution  described  in  the 

*  The  essential  identitj  of  the  two  diseases  was  first  urged  by  Kussmaul  (Volk- 
s  «Crm.  Lect./  No.  54, 1873). 
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next  section.  The  chief  difficulty  is  presented  bj  organic  diseases 
of  the  medulla,  which  maj  also  cause  **  bulbar  palsj  *'  of  slow  onset. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  is  a  tumour  in  or  outside  the  medulla,  or  a 
narrowing  of  the  foramen  magnum  by  thickening  of  the  bone  or 
enlargement  of  the  odontoid  process,  damaging  the  bulb  by  invasion 
or  compression,  or  compressing  the  nerve-roots ;  but  the  symptoms 
thus  produced  seldom  present  the  perfect  bilateral  symmetry  that 
characterises  the  degenerative  affection.  One  side  is  affected  first  or 
most,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  preponderates  over  the  other  sym- 
ptoms, and  the  lips  usually  escape  altogether.  Moreover,  headache  is 
usual,  and  convulsions  are  occasionally  met  with. 

Tumours  within  the  medulla  sometimes  give  rise  to  greater  diffi- 
culty, but  the  cases  in  which  a  growth  acts  on  both  sides  in  such  an 
equal  manner  as  to  cause  perfectly  symmetrical  symptoms  are  exces- 
sively rare,  and  there  are  usually  other  indications  to  help  the  diik 
gnosis, — either  there  are  other  indications  of  a  tumour,  or  the 
patient  is  so  young  as  to  render  the  degenerative  disease  highly 
improbable.  Insular  sclerosis,  involving  the  medulla^  is  seldom  so 
symmetrical  as  to  give  rise  to  real  difficulty,  and  there  are  always  indi- 
cations,  in  other  parts,  of  the  morbid  process. 

Chronic  lesions  in  both  cerebral  hemispheres  may  cause  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  bulbar  palsy,  constituting  a  chronic  form  ol 
'*  pscudo-bulbar  paralysis."  Although  such  an  effect  is  far  mors 
rarely  produced  by  chronic  than  by  acute  lesions,  it  has  been  caused  bj 
symmetrical  sclerosis  of  the  two  hemispheres ;  *  the  chief  distinctioiis 
are  afforded  by  the  development  of  symptoms  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other — the  affection  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  faoe^  in 
distinct  double  hemiplegia, — ^and  by  other  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  process.  Befiex  action  is  preserved  in  the 
parts  paralysed,  and  these  are  never  wasted,  but  alone  these  points 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis,  although  they  may  be  allowed 
weight  in  support  of  other  indications. 

Fbogkosis. — In  every  case  of  gradual  onset  the  prognosis  is  most 
grave.  The  affection  is  so  progressive  in  its  tendency,  and  the  parts 
affected  are  so  important  for  life,  that  the  disease  almost  invariably 
leads  to  death.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  senile  form,  and  of  that 
which  supervenes  on  spinal  muscular  atrophy.  When  the  affection 
begins  in  middle  life,  arrest  may  be  regarded  as  a  possible  eveot,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  in  the  rare  cases  that  come  on  in  late  childhood, 
or  follow  some  disease  that  has  nerve-degeneration  for  its  occasional 
sequel.  The  possible  cause,  as  well  as  the  obvious  course,  most^ 
therefore,  be  considered  in  the  prognosis. 

Tbsatment. — ^Although  experience  shows  that  we  can  scaroelj 
expect,  in  any  case,  that  our  treatment  will  have  an  appreciable  infltt* 

{  •  JoUj, « Arch.  f.  Piych.,'  iU,  1872. 
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«nc6  on  the  disease,  we  may  strive  at  least  to  retard  its  progress,  and 
employ  such  measures  as,  from  their  action  on  the  nervous  system,  are 
most  likely  to  produce  this  effect.  It  is  probable  that  cases  will  occa- 
sionally be  met  with  in  which  the  morbid  tendency  is  less  strong  than 
it  usually  is,  and  in  which  treatment  may  have  some  influence.  Ner- 
Trne  tonics,  quinine,  strychnine,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  given,  or  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia  (^  gr.) 
may  be  administered,  as  recommended  for  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  (vol.  i,  p.  497).  The  latter  is  especially  indicated  in  the 
non-senile  forms.  In  advanced  cases  I  have  known  transient  im- 
provement to  follow  the  injection  of  strychnia  combined  with  minute 
stimulant  doses  of  morphia  (-j^ — ^  gr.).  The  power  of  swallowing 
has  been  increased  by  this  treatment,  but  unfortunately  the  effect  has 
not  been  permanent.  To  lessen  the  flow  of  saliva^  belladonna  or 
atropine  has  been  given,  but  seldom  with  effect. 

Electricity  has  been  extensively  used.  With  the  view  of  influenc- 
ing the  morbid  process  in  the  medulla,  the  voltaic  current  has  been 
passed  from  one  mastoid  process*  to  the  other.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  either  faradism  or  voltaism  may  be  em- 
ployed, for  they  respond  to  either  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  may 
be  applied  to  tiie  tongue,  lips,  or  pharynx ;  to  the  last  by  placing 
the  positive  pole  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  moving  the  other  along 
the  side  of  the  throat.  Electrisation  of  the  sympathetic  has  also 
been  used  as  a  method  of  treatment,  but  is  probably  as  destitute  of 
rational  foundation  as  it  certainly  is  of  pmctical  effect.  Indeed,  the 
result  of  all  electrical  treatment  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Por  an 
hour  or  two  after  each  application  there  may  be  a  little  more  power^ 
but  the  effect  does  not  last  I  have  never  observed  distinct  evidence 
that  electricity  had  the  slightest  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  any  one  of  many  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  it  used. 

In  all  cases  the  feeding  of  the  patient  demands  much  care.  Semi, 
solid  pulpy  food  can  usually  be  swallowed  better  than  liquids  or  solids. 
When  deglutition  is  impossible  Without  constant  risk  of  the  entrance 
of  particles  of  food  into  the  air-passages,  and  of  prostrating  and  dis- 
tressing paroxysms  of  choking,  liquid  food  may  be  given  by  an  oeso- 
phageal tube,  or  by  means  of  a  catheter  or  soft  india-rubber  tube 
passed  through  the  nose  into  the  upx>er  part  of  the  oesophagus.  The 
food  may  be  slowly  poured  into  the  tube  through  a  small  funnel, 
the  patient's  head  being  bent  back.  The  only  alternatives  are  the 
injection  of  food  by  the  stomach-pump,  or  the  less  effectual  method 
of  rectal  feeding  with  peptonised  food.  The  larynx  has  been  opened 
when  the  attacks  of  threatened  suffocation  were  frequent  and  severe 

Chronic  Bidbisr  ParaJyaia  imihoui  Anatomical  Changea,  anomalous 
and  mysterious,  has  been  occasionally  met  with.  The  cases  have  con- 
formed*  in  general  features  and  course,  to  the  common  degenerative 
variety,  but  have  deviated  from  this  in  some  minor  point.     Palsy  of 
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next  section.  The  chief  difficulty  it  presented  bj  organic  diseases 
of  the  niednlla,  which  uiaj  also  cause  "  bulbar  palsj  **  of  slow  onset. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  is  a  tumour  in  or  outside  the  medulla,  or  a 
narrowing  of  the  foramen  magnum  bj  thickening  of  the  bone  or 
enlargement  of  the  odontoid  process,  damaging  the  bulb  by  invasion 
or  compression,  or  compressing  the  nerve-roots ;  but  the  symptoms 
thus  produced  seldom  present  the  perfect  bilateral  symmetry  that 
characterises  the  degenerative  affection.  One  side  is  affected  first  or 
most,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  preponderates  over  the  other  sym- 
ptoms, and  the  lips  usually  escape  altogether.  Moreover,  headache  is 
usual,  and  convulsions  are  occasionally  met  with. 

Tumours  within  the  medulla  sometimes  give  rise  to  greater  diffi- 
culty, but  the  cases  in  which  a  growth  acts  on  both  sides  in  such  an 
equal  manner  as  to  cause  perfectly  symmetrical,  symptoms  are  exces- 
sively rare,  and  there  are  usually  other  indications  to  help  the  dii^ 
gnosis, — either  there  are  other  indications  of  a  tumour,  or  the 
patient  is  so  young  as  to  render  the  degenerative  disease  highly 
improbable.  Insular  sclerosis,  involving  the  medulla^is  seldom  so 
symmetrical  as  to  give  rise  to  real  difficulty,  and  there  are  always  indi- 
cations, in  other  parts,  of  the  morbid  process. 

Chronic  lesions  in  both  cerebral  hemispheres  may  cause  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  bulbar  paJsy,  constituting  a  chronic  form  of 
*' pscudo-bulbar  paralysis."  Although  such  an  effect  is  far  more 
rarely  produced  by  chronic  than  by  acute  lesions,  it  has  been  caused  by 
symmetrical  sclerosis  of  the  two  hemispheres  ;  *  the  chief  distinctions 
are  afforded  by  the  development  of  symptoms  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other — the  affection  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  face,  in 
distinct  double  hemiplegia, — ^and  by  other  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  process.  Beflex  action  is  preserved  in  the 
parts  paralysed,  and  these  are  never  wasted,  but  alone  these  points 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis,  although  they  may  be  allowed 
weight  in  support  of  other  indications. 

Pboonosis. — In  every  case  of  gradual  onset  the  prognosis  is  most 
grave.  The  affection  is  so  progressive  in  its  tendency,  and  the  parts 
affected  are  so  important  for  life,  that  the  disease  almost  invariably 
leads  to  death.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  senile  form,  and  of  that 
which  supervenes  on  spinal  muscular  atrophy.  When  the  affection 
begins  in  middle  life,  arrest  may  be  regarded  as  a  possible  event,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  in  the  rare  cases  that  come  on  in  late  childhood^ 
or  follow  some  disease  that  has  nerve-d(^eneration  for  its  occasional 
sequel.  The  possible  cause,  as  well  as  the  obvious  course,  most, 
therefore,  be  considered  in  the  prognosis. 

Tbsatmsnt. — Although  experience  shows  that  we  can.  scarcely 
expect,  in  any  case,  that  our  treatment  will  have  an  appreciable  influ* 

•  JoUy,  •  Arch.  f.  Piych.,'  in,  1872. 
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«nce  on  the  disease,  we  maj  strive  at  least  to  retard  its  progress,  and 
employ  sucli  measures  as,  from  their  action  on  the  nervous  system,  are 
most  likely  to  prodpce  this  effect.  It  is  probable  that  coses  will  occa- 
sionally be  met  with  in  which  the  morbid  tendency  is  less  strong  than 
it  usually  is,  and  in  which  treatment  may  have  some  iufluenco.  Ner- 
Ttne  tonics,  quinine,  strychnine,  arsenic,  i>hc)8phorus,  or  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  given,  or  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia  (^  gr.) 
may  be  administered,  as  recommended  for  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  (vol.  i,  p.  497).  The  latter  is  especially  indicated  in  the 
non-senile  forms.  In  advanced  cases  I  have  known  transient  im* 
provement  to  follow  the  injection  of  strychnia  combined  with  minute 
stimulant  doses  of  morphia  (^ — 5^  gr.).  The  power  of  swallowing 
has  been  increased  by  this  treatment,  but  unfortunately  the  effect  has 
not  been  permanent.  To  lessen  the  flow  of  salivay  belladonna  or 
atropine  has  been  given,  but  seldom  with  effect. 

Electricity  has  been  extensively  used.  With  the  view  of  influenc- 
ing the  morbid  process  in  the  medulla,  the  voltaic  current  has  been 
passed  from  one  mastoid  processr  to  the  other.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  either  faradism  or  voltaism  may  be  em- 
ployed, for  they  respond  to  either  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  maj 
be  applied  to  the  tongue,  lips,  or  pharynx ;  to  the  last  by  placing 
the  positive  pole  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  moving  the  other  along 
the  side  of  the  throat.  Electrisation  of  the  sympathetic  has  also 
been  used  as  a  method  of  treatment,  but  is  probably  as  destitute  of 
rational  foundation  as  it  certainly  is  of  pmctical  effect.  Indeed,  the 
result  of  all  electrical  treatment  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Por  an 
hoar  or  two  after  each  application  there  may  be  a  little  more  power, 
but  the  effect  does  not  last  I  have  never  observed  distinct  evidence 
that  electricity  had  the  slightest  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  any  one  of  many  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  it  used. 

In  all  cases  the  feeding  of  the  patient  demands  much  care.  Semi« 
solid  pulpy  food  can  usually  be  swallowed  better  than  liquids  or  solids. 
When  deglutition  is  impossible  without  constant  risk  of  the  entrance 
of  particles  of  food  into  the  air-passages,  and  of  prostrating  and  dis- 
tressing paroxysms  of  choking,  liquid  food  may  be  given  by  an  csso- 
phageal  tube,  or  by  means  of  a  catheter  or  soft  india-rubber  tube 
passed  through  the  nose  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cesophagus.  The 
food  may  be  slowly  poured  into  the  tube  through  a  small  funnel, 
the  patient's  head  being  bent  back.  The  only  alternatives  are  the 
injection  of  food  by  the  stomach-pump,  or  the  less  effectual  method 
of  rectal  feeding  with  peptonised  food.  The  larynx  has  been  opened 
when  the  attacks  of  threatened  suffocation  were  frequent  and  severe 

Chronic  Bulbar  Paralysis  wiihotU  Anatomical  Changes,  anomalous 
and  mysterious,  has  been  occasionally  met  with.  The  cases  have  con- 
formed, in  general  features  and  course,  to  the  common  degenerative 
variety,  but  have  deviated  from  this  in  some  minor  point.    Palsy  of 
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lips,  maBBeterSy  and  pharynz  was  attended,  in  one  case,*  with  onlj 
BUgbt  weakness  of  the  tongne,  bnt  with  an  amount  of  paralysiB  of 
the  intercostalB  that  caused  fatal  dyspnoBa.  No  chaoges  oould  be 
discoyered  in  the  nerve-nuclei,  and  the  hypothesis  of  chronio  peri- 
pheral  neuritis  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  but  this  was 
excluded  by  Oppenheimf  in  a  case  in  which  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and 
tongue  were  paralysed.  Degenerative  changes  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cerebro-nuclear  fibres  may  have  escaped  detection.}  Moreover, 
function  may  be  abolished  by  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve- 
cellsy  that  leave  their  aspect  unaltered. 

Sttddxn  (ApoPLEonroBM)  BuiiBAB  Pabaltsis. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  various  acute  lesions  of  the 
medulla  cause  symptoms  in  the  region  of  the  nerves  implicated  in 
the  degenerative  form,  and  that  these  lesions  generally  differ  from 
the  latter  in  the  less  regular  grouping  of  the  symptoms  produced. 
Occasionally  a  sudden  lesion  causes  symptoms  that  are  perfectly  sym* 
metrical,  and  correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  degeneration  of  the 
bulbar  nuclei.  Most  of  the  sufferers  have  been  advanced  in  life, 
— at  the  period  in  which  arterial  degeneration  is  common  ;  but  this 
form  has  also  been  met  with  in  younger  persons  as  a  result  of  blows 
and  falls  on  the  head  or  neck,§  or  of  syphilis, — influences  which  may 
cause  disease  in  the  vertebral  artery,  or  lower  end  of  the  basilar,  and 
narrow  or  occlude  the  branches.  Such  disease  may  cause  successive 
sudden  attacks,  sometimes  induced  by  depression  of  the  general 
health  or  some  influence  that  retards  the  circulation  or  promotes 
thrombosis.  This  is  also  true  of  another  very  rare  mechanism,  embo- 
lism, by  which  the  vertebral  may  be  closed  (owing  to  the  narrower 
calibre  at  its  extremity),  or  its  branches ;  the  latter  are  commonly 
saved  from  separate  occlusion  by  the  angle  at  which  they  arise, 
which  makes  the  entrance  of  a  plug  difi&cult,  though  not  impossible. 
This  arrangement,  while  it  indisposes  to  embolism,  promotes  throm* 
bosis.  Among  the  many  causes  of  thrombosis  in  this  situation 
must  be  placed  chronio  basal  meningitis  and  its  effects  on  the 
arteries. II  The  onset  of  the  paralysis  is  sudden  and  '*  apoplectiform," 
sometimes  with  giddiness  and  vomiting,  usually  without  loss  of 
consciousness.     The  initial  symptoms  may  be  of  wider  range ;  there 

•  Dr.  L.  E.  Shaw, '  Brain/  1890. 

f  *  Vipchow'i  Archiv,*  Bd.  cviii. 

{  Compare  vol.  i,  p.  440. 

§  At  in  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  twelve,  recorded  by  Schuls  (*  NeuroU  Centralld.,' 
1883,  p.  99),  in  which  bulbar  paralyiis  followed  immediately  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  inereased  considerably  a  day  or  two  afterwardt.  It  it  aacnmed  that 
there  was  tranmatic  hnmorrhage,  followed  by  secondary  inflammation.  Compare 
a  case  of  fatal  traumatic  hiemorrhage  recorded  by  Bochefontaine,  *  Arch,  de  Phvi./ 
1883,  p.  160. 

II  Tho  possibility  that  thrombosis,  found  after  dcftth,  may  have  been  oalj  »  mt* 
minal  event  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 
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may  be  weakDess  of  the  limbs  or  an  affection  of  sensibilitj,  xiBoally 
in  the  form  of  subjective  sensations,  rarely  actual  ansBsthesia.  Any 
of  the  symptoms  of  a  lesion  of  the  part  may  co-exist,  often  only 
for  a  time ;  the  wider  symptoms  pass  away,  and  leave  a  permanent 
condition  closely  resembling  that  of  the  degenerative  form,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  absence  of  a  progressive  tendency.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
improvement  may  be  conspicuous;  the  symptoms  lessen,  and  then 
the  condition  becomes  stationary  or  nearly  so,  for  a  time  which  differs 
with  the  causal  influences.  As  elsewhere,  the  symptoms  may  increase 
for  a  few  days,  owing  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the  yicinity  of  the 
most  affected  area.  Functional  disturbance  (as  spasm  in  the  masseters) 
has  been  observed  to  precede  or  attend  the  onset.  In  some  cases, 
after  a  time,  degenerative  changes  supervene  on  the  original  acute 
lesion,  and  the  case  assumes  a  progressive  character.  Not  seldom  the 
symptoms,  although  bilateral,  are  unsymmetrical ;  but  it  is  very  rare 
for  them  to  be  quite  one-sided,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Hirt,  in  whicli 
paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord  and  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue 
came  on  suddenly ;  there  was  wasting  of  the  tongue  with  the  reaction 
of  degeneration.*  Very  often  the  symptoms,  although  bilateral,  are 
more  or  less  irregular  in  distribution  and  character,  as  we  should 
expect  from  the  nature  of  their  cause.  This  feature  is  often  promi- 
nent and  important ;  there  may  be  absolute  inability  to  swallow,  with 
no  paralysis  of  the  tongue  or  face.  When  the  onset  is  by  several 
successive  attacks,  each  is  nsually  slight,  although  one  may  be  more 
severe  than  the  others. 

As  an  example  of  this  sudden  form  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of 
a  man  aged  sixty-three.  At  fifty-flve  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  right 
hemiplegia  of  ordinary  type,  without 
affection  of  speech  or  of  swallowing, 
from  which  he  recovered  perfectly  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  Five 
weeks  before  being  seen  he  suddenly 
became  unable  to  articulate,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  There 
was  no  loss  of  consciousness.  No 
change  in  his  condition  had  occurred 
when  he  came  under  observation.  His 
condition  then  resembled  perfectly 
that  of  the  progressive  degenerative 
form.  His  lower  lip  hung  down; 
saliva  constantly  dribbled  from  the 
mouth.  The  tongue  was  broad,  flabby, 
and  almost  motionless,  only  the  tip 
could  be  brought  over  the  lower  teeth 
(see  Fig.  147).  The  palate  was  flaccid,  but  could  be  raised  a  little. 
Swallowing  was  very  difficult,  and  attacks  of  choking  were  freqnenli 
•  Hirt,  *  Berlin,  klin.  Woobfinaolicifti'  1885,  No.  26. 
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Pie.  147.— Bulbar  paralyBitof  voA^ 
den  onset,  maximnm  protnuim 
of  the  tongpie. 
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The  Tocal  oords  could  be  brouglit  together,  although  with  little  force, 
80  that  no  explosive  cough  was  possible.  He  could  stLlL  phonate* 
although  with  little  modulatioa.  There  was  not  the  slightest  power 
of  articulation;  attempts  to  speak  resulted  onlj  in  *<ah.ah-ah/' 
Expression  bj  writing  was  unimpaired.  This  patient  was  seen  from 
time  to  time  for  fire  years  after  the  onset,  and  his  condition  remained 
easentiallj  unaltered.  His  power  of  swallowing  varied;  sometimes 
it  became  less,  and  then  under  treatment  it  improved  again,  but  on 
the  whole  the  loss  of  articulation  and  of  swallowing,  the  paralysis  of 
lips,  tongue*  and  larynx,  were  neither  better  nor  worse  at  the  end  of 
the  five  years  than  they  were  five  weeks  from  the  onset.  There  was 
no  wasting  and  no  loss  of  faradic  irritability.  As  in  this  case,  the 
muscles  involved  are  usually  those  supplied  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  only,  but  a  curious  case  has  been  recorded  by  Dixon 
Mann  in  which  there  was  also  some  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication.* 

The  pathology  of  these  cases  rests  at  present  on  little  exact  observa- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  they  depend  on  softening  from  vascular 
occlusion,  situated  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  and,  at  any  rate  in  the 
cases  with  muscular  wasting,  damaging  the  nuclei  that  are  the  seat 
of  degeneration  in  the  progressive  form.  The  position  of  the  lesion 
in  cases  such  as  that  detailed  above,  in  which  there  is  no  wasting 
and  no  loss  of  electrical  irritability,  t.  a.  no  evidence  of  damage  to  the 
nuclei  themselves,  Ls  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  lesion  is  just  above  the  nuclei,  so  as  to  damage^  the  paths  from 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which,  after  descending  with  the  pyramidal 
fibres,  certainly  decussate  near  the  nuclei,  and  would  therefore  be 
liable  to  common  damage  from  a  single  lesion  in  the  middle  line. 
Thus,  in  a  case  described  by  Lejden,  there  was  an  area  of  softening 
in  the  middle  line,  at  the  level  of  the  olivary  bodies.f  When  the  one 
vertebral  artery  is  much  smaller  than  its  fellow,  disease  of  the  latter 
may  damage  both  sides  of  the  medulla.^  But  there  is  evidence  that 
bilateral  symptoms  sometimes  result  from  a  one-sided  lesion.  The 
functional  connection  between  the  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  is  exceed- 
ingly close ;  they  habitually  act  together  in  perfect  equality,^  and 
destruction  of  those  on  one  side  may  for  a  time  interfere  with  the 
function  of  their  fellows  on  the  other  side.  In  most  cases  of  the  kind 
the  duration  of  life  has  been  short,  and  it  may  be  that  the  muscles 
of  the  other  side  would  ultimately  have  recovered.  No  opportunity 
should  be  lost  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  all  cases  of  sudden 

*  Dixon  Mann,  *  Brain,'  July,  1884,  p.  244.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  thit 
direct  combination  of  symptoms  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  lesion.  But 
ah  association  of  indirect  nature  is  conceivable,  since  the  functions  of  chewing  and 
swallowing  are  so  constantly  united. 

t  Leyden,  *  Arch.  f.  Psych./  vii,  p.  44. 

{  The  basilar  may  be,  in  effect,  a  continuation  of  one  vertebral  only,  the  other 
ending  in  the  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery. 
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onsets    whether    a  microscopical    inyestigation    ii    undertaken    or 

TLOt. 

The  Diagnoiia  of  these  cases  presents  little  difficulty.  Tlie  symptoms 
are  due  to  a  sudden  lesion  of  the  medulla,  and  the  cases  in  which  thej 
are  symmetrical  are  not  strictly  separable  from  the  others  just  men- 
tioned, in  which  symptoms  of  similar  character  are  of  less  regular 
and  symmetrical  arrangement.  The  distinction  from  the  degeneratiye 
form  rests  on  the  mode  of  onset,  sudden  in  the  one  case,  gradual  in 
the  other.  If  a  sudden  increase  of  the  paralysis  should  occur  in  the  slow 
form,  the  preceding  symptoms  distinguish  it  from  the  acute  variety. 
The  nature  of  the  lesion  is  shown  by  the  indications  that  furnish 
guidance  in  other  parts  of  the  bi^in.  It  is  important  to  note  that  sym- 
ptoms may  result  from  very  slight  vascular  derangement,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  important  parts,  and  that  slight  gradual  derange- 
ment sometimes  precedes  the  sudden  attack. 

The  chief  diagnostic  difficulty  in  conif^ction  with  these  cases  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  '*  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  "  mentioned  on  p.  820 
may  simulate  very  closely  the  symptoms  of  a  sudden  lesion  of  the 
medulla.*  But,  as  a  rule,  the  indications  of  a  lesion  in  each  cerebral 
hemisphere  are  clear.  There  are  two  distinct  attacks,  scarcely  ever 
simultaneous,  and  it  is  the  second  attack  that  leaves  the  paralysis  of 
the  lips,  tongue,  and  pharynx  that  simulates  a  lesion  in  the  medulla. 
In  most  cases  of  the  kind  the  disease  has  been  in  the  central  ganglia, 
especially  in  the  lenticular  nuclei ;  less  commonly  it  has  been  in  the 
white  substance,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  motor  cortex,  or  in  thii 
part  on  one  side  and  in  the  central  ganglia  on  the  other.  In  cases  of 
this  nature,  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  if  the  observer  is  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  bulbar  symptoms.  A  much  greater  difficulty  exists 
if  the  bulbar  symptoms  follow  a  single  apoplectiform  seizure.  In 
some  instances,  lesions  occur  simultaneously  in  both  hemispheres;  in 
others,  a  subsequent  post-mortem  examination  has  shown  that  onlj 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  diseased,  and  the  lesion  has  some- 
times been  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  We  have  seen  that 
an  acute  lesion  may  completely  inhibit  the  function  of  the  corre- 
sponding centre  in  the  other  hemisphere,  even  for  days.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  lenticular  nucleus  has  a  special  relation  to  the 
processes  of  articulation  and  deglutition,t  an  assumption  which  ia 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  found 
diseased  without  the  occurrence  of  bulbar  (or  other)  symptoms.  The 
implication  of  the  internal  capsule  is  generally  possible  in  lesions  of 
this  nucleus.  Another  hypothesis  is  that  in  cases  of  one-sided  lesion 
there  is  an  exclusive  relation  of  the  affected  functions  to  one  hemi« 
sphere,  owing  to  some  congenital  structural  peculiarity.}    On  the 

*  Cases  of  this  character  hayo  been  described  bj  T.  B«rloWs  Joffroy,  L^pi]i% 
fierger.  Jolly,  Boss,  and  otiiers. 
t  Ross, « Brain,'  July,  1882. 
t  O.  Berger,  <  Breslaner  Arsti.  ZAtaehr^*  1884 
TOL.  n,  87 
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other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  undetected  microscopical  lesions  of 
the  medulla  are  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  these  and  manj 
other  cases  of  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis .•  The  certain  fact  is  that  we 
have  much  still  to  learn  by  careful  observation  before  these  cases  of 
unilateral  disease  can  be  comprehended. 

Besides  the  distinction  often  afforded  by  the  mode  of  onset,  pseudo* 
bulbar  paralysis  is  characterised  by  the  slighter  degree  of  the  sym- 
ptoms, and  by  the  facts  tbat  the  nutrition  of  the  tongue  is  unimpaired, 
reflex  action  is  undiminished,  and  there  is  no  change  in  electrical  irri- 
tability. The  larynx  is  seldom  paralysed.  These  negative  charac- 
teristics being  sometimes  present  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  medulla, 
their  diagnostic  value  is  not  absolute.  The  fact  tbat  a  second  lesion 
may  occur  in  the  medulla  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  and  must 
occasionally  lessen  even  the  moderate  amount  of  confidence  with 
which  the  diagnosis  of  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  can  be  made. 

Prognosis.— Sudden  apoplectiform  bulbar  paralysis  involves  much 
danger  to  life  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  the  subsequent 
prognosis  is  less  grave  than  in  the  chronic  degenerative  form.  The 
tendency  of  the  symptoms  to  progress  is  slight  or  absent.  In  many 
cases  considerable  improvement  occurs ;  some  recover  entirely.  In 
others,  as  in  that  described  above,  little  or  no  power  returns  in  the 
paralysed  parts.  The  only  guide  as  to  the  probable  course  of  the  sym- 
ptoms is  that  afforded  by  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  the  acute 
stage  has  passed.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  there  is  no  sign  of  im- 
provement, and  there  is  still  a  considerable  degree  of  paralysis,  it  is 
improbable  that  much  improvement  will  ensue.  But  the  further 
forecast  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  lesion  and  on  the  indica- 
tions available,  which  have  been  considered  in  the  general  account  of 
such  lesions.  Then,  if  the  evidence  points,  as  it  often  does,  to 
atheroma  and  thrombosis,  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  will  be  less, 
according  to  the  absence  of  influences  favouring  thrombosis,  or  their 
limitation  to  such  as  may  be  obviated  by  suitable  measures.  The 
malady  is  only  a  local  instance  of  the  disease  already  considered. 

The  Treaiment  of  this  form  illustrates  the  fact  just  mentioned;  it 
is  essentially  that  of  acute  softening  from  vascular  occlusion,  as 
described  in  detail  at  a  previous  page.  The  general  management  of 
the  case,  in  regard  to  feeding,  dbc.,  is  the  same  as  in  the  degenerative 
vmriety. 

AOUTB  IkFLAMMATOBT  BuLBiJb  PaRAIiTBH 
(POLIO-HYBLITIS  BuLBl). 

The  term  ''acute  bulbar  paralysis'*  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
sudden  form  described  in  the  last  section,  but  is  needed  for  a  third 
Tariety,  to  which  alone  it  is  strictly  applicable,  in  which  the  symptoms 
*  Oppenheim  and  Siemerling,  59th  '  y«n«m.  Deat.  Aerst^'  1886* 
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develop^  not  middenlyy  in  a  few  minutes,  bat  acutely,  in  a  few  days. 
The  mode  of  onset  is  that  whicli  is  characteristic  of  acute  inflammation^ 
and  that  this  is  aotuallj  the  lesion  has  been  prored  hy  several  cases. 
In  one  observed  bj  Etter^*  a  boj,  aged  fifteen,  was  taken  ill  with  head- 
ache  and  vomiting,  discomfort  in  the  throat,  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  fever.  In  the  course  of  the  first  week  there  developed  bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  face,  accompanied  by  palsy  of  the  tongue,  greatest  on 
the  left  side,  paralysis  of  the  palate,  and  of  the  left  sixth  nerve. 
Death  resulted  from  pneumonia  on  the  tenth  day.  The  post-mortem 
and  microscopical  examinations  rerealed  many  myelitic  foci  in  the 
medulla,  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides,  but  greater  on  the  left.  They 
involved  tlie  left  sixth  nucleus,  the  left  facial  nerve  within  the  pons, 
and  the  right  facial  nucleus,  the  left  hypoglossal  nucleus  and  the 
right  hypoglossal  fibres,  and  the  accessory  nucleus  on  each  side,  the 
motor  part  of  the  vagus  nucleus  on  each  side,  and  many  cells  and 
fibres  in  the  tegmental  region  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pons.  The 
foci  of  inflammation  in  the  accessory  nuclei  could  be  traced  down  the 
cord  as  far  as  the  fourth  cervical  nerves.  Such  a  lesion  is  evidently 
closely  analogous  to  that  which,  in  the  spinal  cord,  causes  acute 
atrophic  paralysis.  We  have  seen  (p.  194)  that  a  similar  inflammation 
may  involve  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  nerves  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pons.  The  distribution  in  this  case  is  that  which  has  been  found  in 
the  few  others  investigated,  but  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nuclei  may  also 
suffer.  The  inflammation  is  sometimes  irregular  in  its  distribution 
in  the  nuclei,  and  in  one  case  it  caused  paralysis  of  all  parts  of  the 
face.  Hence  this  affection  has  been  termed  **  acute  inferior  nuclear 
inflammation." 

Its  causes  are  as  little  known  as  are  those  of  the  similar  inflamma* 
tion  of  grey  matter  in  other  parts. 

The  character  of  the  changes  seen  with  the  microscope  depends  cm 
the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation,  varying  from  destruction  of  the 
nerve-elements  and  leucocytal  aggregations  or  minute  cavities  of  dis« 
integration,  to  mere  change  of  form  and  aspect  of  the  nerve-cells, 
**  cloudy  swelling,"  loss  of  the  processes,  and  ultimate  shrinkage  into 
■mall  angular  bodies.  The  increased  interstitial  tissue  may  present 
eonspicuous  spider-cells  and  the  other  features  described  in  the 
account  of  analogous  affections. 

It  is  possible  that  similar  symptoms  are  sometimes  due  to  a  peri- 
pheral neuritis  of  the  bulbar  nerves.  Disease  elsewhere  prepares  us 
for  a  similar  susceptibility  of  the  motor  cells  and  their  nerve-endings 
to  morbid  influences,  which  may  act  generally  on  one,  occasionally  on 
the  other,  owing  to  some  slight  difference  in  nature.  But  such  acute 
peripheral  bulbar  neuritis  has  hitherto  only  been  met  with  as  part  of 
a  more  general  affection  of  the  cranial  nerves,  such  as  existed  in  a  case 
described  by  Eisenlohr,t  in  which  there  were  hssmorrhages  in  nearly 

•  <  CorreBp..Bl.  f .  Schweiier  Aenta/  1882,  No.  M. 
t  •Arch.f.  Piych.,'ix. 
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aU  tbe  cranial  nerres.  Bulbar  palsj  was  the  predominant  sTmptom, 
bnt  included  all  parts  of  the  face;  the  motor  fifth  wa«  also 
weakened. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  most  be  that  of  other  forms  of  aoate 
inflammation  of  the  brain. 


ATROPHY  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

The  whole  or  part  of  the  brain  may  be  below  the  normal  sise.  In 
general  atrophy  the  texture  of  the  brain  is  normal ;  the  whole  brain 
is  small,  and  the  skull  is  also  small  (microcephaly).  Little  is  known 
of  the  causes  of  this  condition,  whether  the  small  size  of  the  brain  is 
the  cause  of  the  small  size  of  the  skull,  or  the  reverse.  The  condition 
is  generally  associated  with  a  high  degree  of  mental  defect  of  long 
duration^  but  an  unexpected  diminution  in  the  size  of  one  hemisphere 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  chronic  insanity,  probably  connected  with 
a  predisposition  to  the  mental  derangement. 

In  partial  atrophy  of  the  brain,  one  part  is  undnly  small  in  propor- 
tion to  tbe  rest.  The  part  so  affected  is  usually  changed  in  structure. 
It  is  firmer  than  normal — less  firm  only  in  rare  cases  of  uncertain 
nature.  It  contains  more  connective  tissue  and  fewer  nerve-elements. 
Such  sclerotic  induration  involves  a  difficulty  as  to  the  classification  of 
tbe  lesion,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  555) .  Almost  any  part  of  the  brain 
may  be  thus  smaller  than  normal — ^tbe  whole  of  one  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, or  only  part  of  it,  seldom  both  hemispheres,  the  central 
ganglia  on  one  side,  the  pons,  or  the  cerebellum.  Atroplfy  of  the 
cerebellum  may  involve  tbe  whole  or  only  one  hemisphere,  or  both 
hemispheres — the  middle  lobe  being  normal.  When  the  whole  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  is  atrophied,  one  part  is  usually  more  affected 
than  the  rest.  Several  parts  of  the  brain  are  frequently  atrophied 
together,  in  a  manner  that  shows  a  causal  relation,  depending  on  a 
structural  connection,  in  consequence  of  which  the  atrophy  of  one 
part  entails  that  of  the  other.  Thus  atrophy  of  the  whole  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  is  usually  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  opposite 
oerebellar hemisphere.  The  latter  maybe  associated  with  atrophy  of 
the  opposite  corpus  striatum  without  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
it  is  usually  associated  also  with  atrophy  of  the  opposite  olivary  body 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  parts  concerned  in  vision  may  be 
thus  marked  out  by  separate  wasting  (see  p.  71).  The  arteries  may 
share  the  diminution  in  size  without  presenting  any  special  disease. 

Partial  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  probably  in  most  cases  acquired. 
This  is  clear  in  many  instances  in  which  it  is  attended  with  symptoms 
that  commenced  during  the  first  years  of  life.  In  some  of  these 
49ases  the  leaion  dates  from  birth,  and  the  change  in  the  brain  is  the 
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result  of  its  oompression  by  local  meningesd  hsBmorrhage  (see  p.  413). 
In  other  instances  the  lesion  occurs  during  infancy,  and  is  accompanied 
bj  **  infantile  hemiplegia,"  in  the  account  of  which  (p.  456)  will  be 
found  some  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases, 
again,  it  is  probable  that  an  attack  of  meningitis  was  the  cause.  Both 
hemispheres  may  suffer  from  this  cause,  and  also  in  the  cases  of  menin- 
geal hiemorrhage  during  birth.  In  all  varieties,  the  local  atrophy  ia 
often  accompanied  by  a  general  diminution  in  size  of  the  hemisphere, 
no  doubt  due  to  the  connection  that  exists  between  all  parts,  and  to 
the  effect  of  considerable  damage  to  one  part  of  the  growing  brain 
on  the  development  of  the  rest.  With  only  local  atrophy  of  the 
superior  parietal  lobule,  one  hemisphere  of  an  adult  has  been  found 
one  and  a  half  inches  shorter  than  the  other.* 

Partial  atrophy  of  the  brain  may  also  develop  during  intra-uterine 
life.  It  may  be  found  present  at  the  time  of  birth.  In  some  cases  it 
is  .perhaps  due  to  intra-uterine  disease  similar  in  character  to  that 
which,  after  birth,  has  similar  consequences.  More  frequently  the 
atrophy  is  such  that  it  can  scarcely  be  thus  explained.  Atrophy  of 
the  cerebellum  is  more  frequent  in  these  cases  than  is  atrophy  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere.  Sometimes  both  cerebellar  hemispheres  are  vexj 
small,  and  the  middle  lobe  is  of  normal  size.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  this  condition  on  the  supposition  of  any  intra-nterine  morbid 
process ;  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  entire  absence 
of  the  cerebellum  sometimes  observed.  This  is  apparently  due  to  some 
perversion  or  defect  of  the  process  of  development;  the  cause  of 
this  is  practically  unknown,  but  we  are  probably  safe  in  ascribing  it 
to  a  positive  germinal  defect. 

The  symptoms  that  attend  atrophy  of  the  brain  vary  mnch.  Mental 
defect  is  the  most  constant,  and  usually  amounts  to  idiocy.  Hemi- 
plegia and  epileptic  fits  often  accompany  atrophy  of  one  cerebral 
hemisphere.  Bilateral  weakness,  with  athetoid  movements  and 
inco-ordination,  may  attend  bilateral  atrophy,  such  as  is  due  to  diffi- 
cult birth  and  meningeal  hEsmorrhage  compressing  the  cortex.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  is  certainly  incorrect  to  regard  these  symptoms 
as  the  direct  consequences  of  the  diminished  size  of  the  convolutions  { 
they  are  the  result  of  the  disease  which  has  also  caused  the  atrophy,— 
the  local  atrophy  directly,  the  slighter  general  atrophy  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, which  is  often  present,  indirectly,  by  checking  its  ^^rowth. 
In  atrophy  of  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum,  unsteadiness  has  been 
observed  similar  to  that  which  results  from  disease  of  the  middle 
lobe.  When  only  the  hemispheres  have  been  affected,  there  have 
sometimes  been  no  motor  symptoms,  but  in  some  cases  there  was 
intellectual  defect.  Atrophy  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  has 
also  been  found  when  no  symptoms,  that  could  be  ascril)ed  to  it,  were 
present  during  life. 

Senile  Atrophy. — In  old  age  the  brain  wastes,  like  many  other  organs, 

•  Fraser,  *  Qlaagow  Med.  Journ.,'  1889. 
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and  becomes  smaller  and  firmer.  The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  rentricles 
and  on  the  surface  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  lessened  bulk  of 
the  brain.  This  natural  increase  of  fluid  was  formerly  r^arded 
as  pathological,  and  a  mysterious  death  was  ascribed  to  **  seroua 
apoplexy  " — a  purely  imaginary  lesion,  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  But 
this  wasting  of  the  brain  is  commonly  attended  by  no  symptoms. 
Senile  mental  failure  is  often  ascribed  to  it,  but,  since  it  may  exist 
in  considerable  degree  without  the  slightest  mental  defect,  caution 
should  be  observed  in  attributing  to  it  any  mental  change  that  may 
oo-ezisL 


HYPERTROPHY  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

TTnder  the  name  ^*  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  '*  a  condition  has  been 
described  in  which  the  brain  is  of  abnormal  size.  Sometimes  it  haa 
been  found  also  to  be  of  distinctly  abnormal  weight,  but  the  wide 
variations  in  the  weight  of  the  brain  under  normal  conditions  render 
this  criterion  decisive  only  in  extreme  cases.*  The  size  of  the  brain 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  skull  is  the  feature  that  has  attracted 
most  attention.  If  the  condition  develops  before  the  bones  have 
united,  the  skull  is  said  to  undergo  enlargement  similar  to  that  of 
hydrocephalus.  If  the  sutures  have  been  closed,  the  convolutions  are 
compressed  and  pale ;  and  when  the  brain  has  been  removed,  it  cannot 
be  replaced  in  the  cranial  cavity — a  feature  which,  since  the  days  of 
Morgagni,  has  attracted  attention,  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves.  In 
all  cases  the  ventricles  are  empty ;  their  walls  are  pressed  together,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  contain  little  blood* 

Decisive  examples  of  this  state  are  extremely  rare ;  there  are  few 
satisfactory  observations  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  enlarged 
organ,  and  we  do  not  therefore  know  whether  this  is  the  same  in  all 
cases.  In  some,  an  increase  in  the  neuroglia  has  been  found,  and  haa 
been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  (Virchow ;  Tuke,  in 
an  unusual  case  in  which  the  enlargement  was  confined  to  one  hemi* 
sphere).  In  other  cases  no  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  could 
be  found. 

Such  enlargement  of  the  brain  has  been  met  with  chiefly  under 
three  conditions.  (1)  In  very  young  children  soon  after  birth.  It  i» 
in  these  that  the  hydrocephaloid  enlargement  of  the  head  has  been 

*  The  weight  and  size  of  the  hrain  ctiffer  according  to  age  and  stature,  hat  even 
thus  tested  the  variations  arc  great.  Proportion  to  absolute  body-weight  has  also 
heen  taken  as  a  guide,  hut  it  is  not  to  he  relied  on,  since  the  body-weight  varies  in 
each  direction,  that  of  obesity  and  emaciation,  irrespective  of  stature.  If  the  body* 
weight  is  taken  at  a  tenn  of  comparison  it  should  be  the  average  for  each  ag«  ami 
stature 
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described.  (2)  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life,  in  associa- 
tion with  rickets.  It  maj  be  that,  the  closure  of  the  skull  being 
retarded,  the  brain  attains  an  abnormal  size  in  consequence  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  mechanical  restraint  that  should  be  furnished  by  the 
skull  when  its  bones  unite.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  brain  increases  the  size  of  the  skull,  but  the  shape  of  this  is 
that  characteristic  of  rickets,  and  the  size  may  be  due  to  the  double 
influence  of  abnormal  ossification,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  brain. 
(8)  An  increase  in  size  has  been  occasionally  obserred  in  older  children 
and  even  in  adults,  but  of  its  nature  very  little  is  known. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  condition  only  two  facts  can  be  regarded  as 
established :  first,  that  it  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  families ; 
secondly,  the  relation  to  rickets  already  discribed. 

The  symptoms  that  it  produces  are  very  uncertain.  The  form  that 
occurs  soon  after  birth  and  causes  enlargement  of  the  head  is  said  to 
be  attended  by  nervous  symptoms  almost  identical  with  those  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  so  that  the  distinction  of  the  two  is  practically 
impossible.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  rickety  enlargement  causes 
any  symptoms.  We  are  not  justified  in  referring  to  it  the  laryngeal 
zpasm  or  general  convulsions  or  mental  backwardness  of  rickety 
children,  since  these  may  be  present  when  there  is  no  enlargement  of 
the  brain. 

Even  more  doubt  exists  as  to  the  symptoms  of  the  form  that  has 
been  met  with  at  a  later  age.  In  some  cases  it  has  apparently  caused 
none.  In  others,  acute  cerebral  symptoms,  resembling  meningitis, 
have  occurred,  and  have  run  a  rapid  course,  ending  in  death.  The 
evidence  of  a  connection  between  the  enlargement  of  the  brain,  which 
was  regarded  as  chronic,  and  the  acute  symptoms  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  no  explanation  of  the  supposed  connection  has  been  attempted. 
The  condition  seems  never  to  have  been  recognised  during  life,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  its  treatment. 

The  so-called  hypertrophy  of  a  small  part  of  the  brain,  as  of  certain 
convolutions,  or  of  the  pons  Varolii,  has  probably  been  always  due  to 
an  infiltrating  growth  (see  p.  495). 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  pathology  of  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  brain  needs  fresh  study  in  the  light  of  future  investi- 
gation. Moreover,  the  common  tendency  to  speak  of  the  enlargement 
caused  by  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  as  "  hypertrophy  "  of  an 
organ,  is  an  inexact  use  of  the  word,  which,  when  applied  to  an  organ 
without  qualification,  should  designate  only  an  enlargement  chiefly 
due  to  an  overgrowth  of  the  elements  on  which  the  function  of  the 
organ  depends. 
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HjdrocepIialiiBy  or  dropsj  of  the  brain,  consists  in  an  aeonmnlatiott 
of  fluid  within  the  slnill,  either  in  the  subdural  space  (external  hjdro* 
oephalus)  or  within  the  yentricles  (internal  hydrocephalus).  It  may 
be  acute  or  chronic,  the  result  of  other  morbid  processes  that  are  con* 
spicuous  (**  secondary  form  "),  or  the  consequence  of  a  process  that  is 
chiefly  manifested  by  this  effect  (so-called  **  primary  form  ")• 


AonTE  HTDSooxPHALira. 

fDie  only  known  cause  of  actually  acute  hydrocephalus  is  menin* 
gitis.  This,  in  all  forms,  may  be  attended  by  effusion  of  fluid  in  the 
subdural  space  or  into  the  ventricles.  The  latter,  for  instance,  occurs 
in  four  fifths  of  the  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis.  Hence  the  term 
"  acute  hydrocephalus  "  was  for  a  long  time  the  common  designation 
for  meningitis.  The  external  effusion  is  the  direct  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  pia  mater,  and  the  internal  effusion  is  probably  also  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  choroid  plexuses  and  velum  interpositnm, 
perhaps  also  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  effusion  into  the  ventricles  is  the  only 
pathological  change  in  an  affection  of  acute  and  febrile  oourse.  The 
external  meninges  are  healthy ;  the  choroid  plexuses  may  be  the  seat 
of  distinct  inflammatory  changes,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ventricles  may  be  finely  granular ;  the  adjacent  brain  tissue  is  softened, 
and  the  brain-substance  and  convolutions  are  compressed.  There  is 
no  indication  of  any  processes  of  which  the  effusion  could  be  a 
mechanical  consequence,  such  as  is  an  occasional  cause  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus.  The  symptoms  during  life  are  those  of  an  acute 
inflammatory  disease,  and  resemble  very  closely  those  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  Hence  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  they  are  due  to  a 
ventricular  meningitis,  affecting  chiefly  the  choroid  plexuses,  and 
causing  an  abundant  effusion  of  serum.  Although  the  pathology  of 
the  cases  is  obscure,  no  better  explanation  has  yet  been  given. 


Ohbonio  Htdbocephalus. 

External  Chbonic  Hydbocephaxub. — Whenever  there  is  wasting 
of  the  brain,  there  is  increase  of  tbe  subarachnoid  fluid  to  occupy  the 
space  left.  This  is  a  common  senile  condition.  Of  the  same  character 
is  the  accumulation  of  fluid  met  with  in  some  cases  of  arrested  deve- 
lopment, in  which  the  brain  is  small  and  does  not  fill  the  cranial 
cavity. 
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In  other  cases,  witboitt  the  brain  being  smaUer  than  normal,  there 
is  a  congenital  excess  in  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  subdural  space, 
and  this  expands  the  skull.  The  expansion  may  be  so  great  as  to 
prevent  the  child  being  bom  aliye.  If  birth  is  survived,  the  head 
rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  is  of  the  same  shape  as  in  the  internal 
hydrocephalus,  to  be  immediatelj  described.  Post  mortem,  the  excess 
of  fluid  is  the  only  morbid  condition.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
membranes,  and  the  origin  of  the  condition  is  not  known.  It  is  usually 
attended  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  internal  effusion,  having  a 
similar  course.  Caries  of  the  bone  of  the  skull,  in  such  cases,  has 
occasionally  permitted  the  escape  of  the  effusion. 

External  hydrocephalas  is  sometimes  "  sacculated/'  {.  «.  limited 
to  a  certain  region  by  adhesions  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 
This  condition  is,  in  effect,  a  meningeal  cyst.  Its  position  may  be 
over  part  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  or  beneath  the  tentorium.  If 
there  is  enlargement  of  the  skull,  this  is  correspondingly  unsymme- 
trical.  The  brain  may  be  compressed  opposite  the  seat  of  the  effusion, 
and  corresponding  local  symptoms  may  result.  These  cases  doubtless 
at:ise  from  inflammation,  and  their  coarse  may  be  varied  by  inter- 
current attacks  of  a  meningitic  character. 

Chbokio  Ihtebnal  Htdbooxphalub  may  be  either  congenital  or 
acquired. 

Congenital  Internal  Hydrocephalus  develops  in  tUero,  and  may  cause 
•nch  enlargement  of  the  head  as  to  prevent  birth  until  the  fluid  is  let 
out;  or  it  may  be  moderate  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  afterwards 
rapidly  increase.  The  causes  and  pathological  mechanism  are  prac- 
tically unknown.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  maternal  grief  or  other 
emotion,  bnt  on  no  reasonable  grounds,  and  also  to  injury  of  thr 
foetus  by  falls,  Ac, — an  influence  which  is  at  least  intelligible.  A 
connection  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  uterine  disease  and 
hydrocephalns,  and  has  been  explained  hypothetically,  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  proved.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a  tendency  to  tl « 
occnrrence  of  foetal  hydrocephalus  sometimes  runs  in  families,  and  that 
more  than  one  child  may  be  affected  in  succession. 

Sometimes  all  the  ventricles  are  distended ;  more  often  the  fourth 
ventricle  suffers  little,  even  when  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvins.  In  such  a  case  the  aqueduct  may  be  funuel- 
shaped,  dilated  towards  the  enlargid  third  ventricle.  If  the  disten- 
sion is  confined  to  one  or  both  lateral  ventricles,  there  is  some  obstruc- 
tion at  the  foramen  of  Monro  (see  further,  under  "  Acquired  Hydro- 
cephalus ").  The  fluid  is  usually  clear,  of  low  specific  gravity,  1001 
— 1009,  and  contains  a  small  and  variable  amount  of  albumen,  some 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  sometimes  urea,  cholesterin,  and  other  sub- 
stances in  small  quantity.  The  amount  of  liquid  varies  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  disease,  and  has  been  as  much  as  twenty-seven 
pounds.     In  proportion  to  its  quantity,  the  substance  of  the  cerebral 
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bemispheres  it  compressed,  and  thinned  bj  extension  and  wasting, 
espeoiallj  the  white  substance,  and,  it  is  said,  the  callosal  fibres.* 
The  corpus  callosum  is  displaced  upwards,  and  if  the  cranium 
is  enlarged,  the  hemisphere  extends  further  forwards,  backwards,' 
upwards,  and  outwards  than  normal.  The  cerebral  substance  maj  be 
reduced  to  a  layer  only  a  few  millimetres  thick,  constituting  the  thin 
wall  of  a  rait  cavity.  In  such  a  case,  all  traces  of  the  convolutions  and 
sulci  may  have  disappeared,  and  even  the  basal  ganglia  may  be  almost 
unrecognisable.  More  often  indications  of  the  sulci  can  be  traced,  and 
the  compressed  basal  ganglia  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  The  cranium 
is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  efEusion,  and  the  bones  of 
the  skull  are  thin.  The  falx  is  necessarily  stretched,  and  its  edge 
forms  a  larger  curve  than  normal ;  the  extension  of  its  edge  raises 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tentorium.  Hence  the  subtentorial  space  is 
increased  in  size,  and  is  not  completely  filled  by  the  cerebellum,  the 
interval  being  occcupied  by  liquid,  and  sometimes  by  loose  connective 
tissue.  Otherwise  the  membranes  are  normal.  The  choroid  plexus 
may  be  thickened,  as  if  from  old  infiammation.  The  lining  membrane 
of  the  ventricles  is  often  finely  granular  on  the  surface,  and  is  some* 
times  thickened. 

The  external  enlargement  of  the  skull  is  Tery  conspicuous  and 
characteristic,  and  rapidly  increases  after  birth.  The  fontanelles  be- 
come very  large,  and  bulge ;  at  the  sutures,  the  bones  are  widely  sepa* 
rated.  The  cranium  has  a  rounded  shape,  and  becomes  dispropor- 
tionately large  in  comparison  with  the  face.  The  disparity  is  increased 
by  the  projection  of  the  frontal  portion  of  the  skulL  The  orbital 
plates  have  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  eyes  are  directed  downwards 
and  partially  covered  by  the  lower  eyelids.  If  the  child  lives,  the  head 
may  attain  an  enormous  size;  in  one  case,  at  sixteen  months  old, 
the  circumference  was  107*6  cm.  (Klein).  The  symptoms  vary  much. 
There  is  usually  considerable  mental  defect,  often  amounting  to 
idiocy.  The  limbs  are  weak ;  convulsions  and  various  contractures 
are  frequent ;  occasionally  febrile  attacks  occur,  attended  by  vomiting. 
The  head  is  supported  with  difiiculty,  on  account  both  of  its  weigut 
and  of  the  muscular  weakness.  The  eyeballs  are  often  rolled  from 
side  to  side,  and  their  axes  may  not  correspond.  The  skin  of  the  head 
is  thin,  and  the  hair  scanty.  In  extreme  cases,  blindness  occurs,  and 
the  ophthalmoscope  shows  optic  nerve  atrophy,  produced  by  the 
stretching  of  the  nerve,  or  by  the  compression  of  the  chiasma.  In  con- 
genital  cases,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  disease  usually  causes  death  iu 
the  second  or  third  month  of  life,  by  marasmus,  convulsions,  or  ooma. 
Occasionally  the  morbid  process  becomes  arrested,  and  the  patient  may 
live  on  to  adult  life  and  even  to  old  age.  It  is  said  that  the  fluid  is 
sometimes  gradually  absorbed.  Ossification  of  the  bones  may  pro- 
gress, and  is  usually  completed  by  the  development  of  "  Wormian 
bones  "  within  the  sutures.  If  the  disease  is  considerable  in  degree, 
•  Anton,  <Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,'  1888. 
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the  mental  and  motor  tymptoma  usually  oontinne  is  some  degree 
through  life — mental  weakness,  often  with  irritabilitj  of  temper,  epi* 
leptic  fits,  muscular  weakness,  and  contractures. 

Acquired  Ckronie  InUmal  Hydrocephalus  may  be  (1)  secondary  to 
a  lesioa  that  produces  the  effusion  mechanically  ;  (2)  consecutiTe  to 
an  attack  of  meningitis ;  (8)  of  apparently  primary  origin. 

Secondary  Mechanical  ^orm.-- Why tt  pointed  out  in  the  last  century 
that  any  obstruction  of  the  Teins  of  Ghalen,  hindering  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  intra-Tontricular  Teasels,  causes  effusion  into  the 
Tentricles,  which  may  reach  an  extreme  degree.  The  most  common 
cause  is  an  adjacent  tumour.  But  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
fluid  out  of  the  yentricles  is  another  mechanical  cause,  commonly  co- 
existing with  the  pressure  on  the  veins,  and  more  certainly  effective 
when  it  acts  alone.  The  fluid  normally  escapes  by  the  oi)ening8  in 
the  membrane  closing  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  foramen  of  Magendie 
in  the  middle  line,  and  the  openings,  one  on  each  side,  behind  the 
roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  first  described  by  Mierzejewsli. 
These  may  be  occluded  by  meningitis,  and  then  all  the  ventricles 
become  distended ;  the  passage  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricles 
is  closed,  only  the  ventricles  above  are  distended,  and  from  obstruc- 
tion at  the  foranien  of  Monro  the  effusion  is  confined  to  the  lateral 
Tentricles.  Progressive  effusion  is  probably  in  most  cases  the  result 
of  one  of  the  two  mechanical  processes  just  mentioned,  chiefly  of  the 
hindered  exit  (see  Hilton  on  "  Best  and  Pain  ").  A  moderate  amount 
of  effusion  may  be  associated  with  diseases  (as  abscess  or  tumour) 
which  do  not  involve  any  distinct  mechanical  influence.  Its  mechanism 
is  obscure. 

Primary  Hydrocephahu. — Internal  effusion  sometimes  occurs  with- 
out any  of  the  above  causes  being  traceable.  In  children  with  yieldi ng 
■kuUs,  it  is  supposed  that  the  mechanical  congestion  of  frequent  cough, 
or  the  tendency  to  transudation  present  in  ansemia,  may  lead  to  s^me 
effusion,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  amount  from  these  causes  is 
ever  considerable.  At  any  age,  the  condition  has  been  known  to  de- 
velop and  attain  a  considerable  degree,  without,  it  is  said,  any  other 
pathological  condition  being  discoverable  than  the  slight  tra<.*es  of 
ventricular  inflammation  that  are  met  with  in  the  congenital  cases. 
Dean  Swift  died  from  this  disease  at  seventy-eight,  after  it  had  existed 
for  three  years.    These  cases  are  probably  due  to  obstruction. 

The  symptoms  in  the  acquired  form  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to 
those  in  the  congenital  variety,  due  allowance  being  made  for  differ- 
ences of  age.  These  are  mental  weaknejisT^omnolence,  coma,  muscu* 
lar  weakness,  convulsion, contractures,  and  loss  of  sight  from  pressure 
of  the  distended  third  ventricle  on  the  optic  chiasma.  Temporal 
hemianopia  may,  therefore,  precede  the  complete  blindness.  In  young 
children,  with  incomplete  closure  of  the  sutures,  the  head  readily 
enlarges,  although  rarely  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  congenital  form. 
In  the  adult,  enlargement  of  the  hiead  is  less  common,  although  it 
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has  been  known  to  occur,  and  the  sutures  may,  as  I  bare  seen,  become 
separated,  usually  after  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  cranial  bonea 
described  in  the  section  on  tumours  of  the  brain  (p.  508).  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  intra-ocular  circulation  would  show  the  effects  of 
the  increased  pressure  within  the  skull,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  on 
account  of  the  anastomoses  of  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Even  during  the 
process  of  separation  of  the  sutures,  I  have  been  unable  to  observe  any 
marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  Teins.  The  course  of  the 
acquired  form  varies  much.  Death  usually  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  or  years.  The  progress  sometimes  ceases,  and  if  the  affection 
is  moderate  in  degree,  recovery  may  occur.  It  is  only  in  children,  in 
whom  the  ready  enlargement  of  the  head  enables  a  certain  diagnosis 
to  be  made  when  the  disease  is  still  in  an  early  stage,  that  recovery 
can  be  proved.  The  sac  has  been  known,  in  veiy  rare  instances,  to 
rupture  into  the  subdural  space. 

Diagnosis. — As  just  intimated,  hydrocephalus  can  only  be  dia- 
gnosed with  certainty  when  there  is  distinct  progressive  enlargement  of 
the  head.  When  the  bones  are  united,  internal  effusion  may  be  sus- 
pected if  its  indications  slowly  follow  an  attack  of  meningitic  cJiaracter, 
or  accompany  the  symptoms  of  a  tumour  of  the  cerebellum.  But 
primary  hydrocephalus  causes  only  symptoms  that  are  not  distinctive, 
and  are  much  more  frequently  produced  by  other  morbid  processes. 
Hence,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  the  disease,  when  it  leads 
to  no  enlargement  of  the  head«  and  when  the  causal  indications  just 
mentioned'are  absent,  cannot  be  recognised. 

In  slight  degree  the  enlargement  of  the  head  may  be  confounded 
with  that  produced  by  two  other  causes,  rickets  and  thickening  of  the 
bone.  In  the  former  the  head  has  a  somewhat  square  form,  and  not 
the  globular  shape  characteristic  of  hydrocephalus.  Although  the 
fontanelle  may  be  large,  it  is  not  bulged.  The  other  signs  of  rickets 
are  present  in  high  degree.  Thickening  of  the  cranial  bones  may 
simulate  hydrocephalus  at  almost  any  age.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  boy  of 
ten,  the  subject  of  inherited  syphilis,  and  in  a  man  of  fifty.  In  the 
latter,  a  slow  progressive  enlargement  of  the  head  during  several  yean 
led  to  a  diagnosis  of  hydrocephalus,  but  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion the  cranial  bones  were  found  to  be  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  cavity  was  of  normal  size.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  nature  of  these  rare  cas^s  can  be  ascertained  during  life.  A  dis- 
tinction  of  internal  from  external  hydrocephalus  can  only  be  made 
by  paracentesis,  and  not  always  with  certainty  even  by  this  means, 
since  a  thin-walled  sac  may  be  readily  opened  by  a  comparatively 
superficial  puncture. 

The  F&ooNOSis  of  hydrocephalus  of  any  form  is  usually  grave  and 
always  uncertain,  unless  the  occuiTence  of  arrest  can  be  distinctly 
recognised. 
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TftSATMBHT.— Whaterer  lessens  the  Toltime  of  the  blood  diminishes 
for  a  time  the  amount  of  the  effusion.  Thus  an  attack  of  diarrhoBa 
lessens  the  prominence  of  the  f  ontanelle.  Bat  puTgatiyes  are  inadmis- 
sible ;  to  be  effective  thej  must  be  more  vigorous  than  a  hydrocephalic 
child  can  bear.  Diuresis  constitutes  a  safer,  but  unfortunately  less 
effective,  mode  of  attaining  the  same  end.  In  no  case  ia  which  these 
measures  have  been  used  has  a  permanent  effect  been  produced. 
Agents  that  are  supposed  to  promote  absorption,  as  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  mercury,  have  been  extensively  tried,  but  are  as  a  rule 
powerless,  and  are  sometimes  harmful.  The  most  direct  treatment^ 
which  is  unfortunately  the  most  dangerous,  is  evacuation  by  puncture 
-yrith  a  trocar  or  aspirator,  a  small  quantity  being  l^t  out  each  time, 
and  compression  of  the  skull  by  elastic  bandages  kept  up  during  and 
after  the  operation.  This  procedure  is  of  course  most  suitable  to 
external  hydrocephalus,  but  it  has  been  employed  in  ventricular  effu- 
sion, occasionally  without  ill  effects,  but  with  absolute  success  only  in 
rare  instances.  The  place  for  puncture  was  formerly  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  anterior  f ontanelle,  but  antiseptic  measures  have  permitted 
trephining  and  puncture  in  a  locality  at  which  the  lateral  ventricle  is 
most  accessible.  Continuous  drainage  has  even  been  employed,  but 
the  result  has  seldom  been  satisfactory,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
case.*  The  first  puncture  has  generally  been  well  borne,  and  has 
relieved  urgent  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression,  but  the  second 
or  third  has  usually  had  little  effect,  and  has  sometimes  been  fatal — 
in  some  instances  apparently  because  too  little  time  was  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  operations.  Puncture  of  the  spinal  membranes  below 
the  cord  has  also  been  resorted  to.  It  can,  of  course,  relieve  internal 
hydrocephalus  only  when  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  from  the  ventricles,  and  this  the  operation  only  may  decide. 
It  has  relieved  urgent  symptoms  for  a  time,  and  has  been  thought 
capable  of  starting  absorption  in  chronic  cases,  but  its  demonstrated 
service  is  limited  to  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  do  no 
harm.f 

Good  has  been  observed  to  follow  simple  compression  of  the  skull, 
a  mode  of  treatment  first  advocated  and  energetically  employed  fifty 
years  ago  by  Barnard,  of  Bath.  Trousseau  employed  strips  of 
diachylon  plaster,  a  third  of  an  inch  broad,  in  the  following  manner  :^ 
— (1)  Prom  each  mastoid  process  to  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  on  the 
opposite  side ;  (2)  from  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  along  the 
sagittal  suture,  to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  (8)  over  the  whole  head  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  different  strips  shall  cross  each  other  at  the 

•  See  Keen,  'Phil.  Med.  News'  1889,  and  '  Trans.  Tenth  Int.  Med.  Congrese ;' 
BobK>n,  <  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1890. 

t  See  Quincke,  '  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschrift,'  1891,  for  the  details  of  ten  caiei» 
flve  of  whom  were  adults;  also  Wynter,  *  Lancet,*  1891,  L 

X  '  Journal  de  M^decine,'  April,  1843,  quoted  by  West,  '  Dii.  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood,'  7th  ed^  1884,  p.  136.      . 
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yertez ;  (4)  a  long  strip  aronnd  the  head  three  times,  taken  first ' 
aboTe  the  ears  and  eyebrows,  and  a  little  below  the  occipital  protn- 
berance,  so  that  the  ends  of  all  the  other  strips  shall  project  below 
the  drcnlar  strip ;  these  ends  are  next  to  be  doubled  np  on  the  circular 
strip,  and  its  remaining  two  turns  passed  oyer  them  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  first  torn.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  effect,  and  loosen 
the  strips  if  there  are  any  symptoms  of  compression.  Dr.  West 
advises  a  broad  elastic  band  as  safer  and  more  manageable  than  the 
plasters.  His  experience  of  pressure  in  serere  cases  has  not  been 
enoonraging,  since  it  has  not  hindered  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  and 
hat  moreased  the  symptoms  of  oompression  of  the  bnuBi 


PART  V. 

GENERAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES   OP 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Trb  diseases  tbat  remain  for  oonsideration  are  those  in  wliicli  there 
are  no  constant  changes  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  include  them  all  nnder  the  term  **  functional 
diseases/'  but  microscopical  changes  have  been  discovered  in  some  of 
them  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  it  certain  that  there  is  fiir 
more  than  a  mere  disturbance  of  function,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  most  of  these  maladies  depend  upon  alterations  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  nerre-elements,  although  these  may  not  yet  have  been  found, 
and  perhaps  cannot  be  detected  without  more  means  of  investigation 
than  we  at  present  possess.  The  diseases  themselves  are  so  different 
in  chara(?ter  and  so  various  in  seat,  that  their  classification  into  groups 
is  alike  difficult  and  useless.  Anything  like  a  scientific  classification, 
based  upon  our  present  knowledge,  would  result  in  little  more  than 
enumeration,  and  is  therefore  not  attempted.  The  ordfir  in  which 
they  are  described  is  based  only  on  convenience. 


OHOEEiu 

Chorea  it  a  disease  that  occurs  chiefly  in  young  personi,  is  usually 
of  limited  duration,  and  is  characterised  by  irregular  spasmodic  move- 
ments, by  inco-ordination  of  voluntary  movement,  and  often  by  mus- 
cular and  mental  weakness.  The  proportion  of  these  elements  variee 
in  different  cases. 

The  term  ''  Chorea  SanctiTiti"  (x^P^^a  =  dancing),  or  St.  Yitus't 
dance,  was  first  applied  at  Strasburg  to  the  epidemic  dancing  mania 
prevalent  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  sufferers 
were  taken,  by  order  of  the  Strasburg  magistrate,  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Vitus,  to  be  cured  by  the  influenoe  of  the  saint.    The  tena  became 
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restricted,  chieflj  through  the  influence  of  Sydenham,  to  the  disease 
now  known  bj  the  name,  but  it  is  even  now  used  more  widely  in 
Oermanj,  and  the  affection  here  described  is  distinguished,  as  chorea 
minor,  from  chorea  major,  a  form  of  hysterical  disorder  distinct  from 
ordinary  chorea,  and  more  closely  allied  to  the  epidemic  malady  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 


Etiologt. — ^The  relation  of  chorea  to  race  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  but  little  studied.  According  to  Weir  Mitchell,  in  the  United 
States  the  disease  is  less  frequent  ambng  the  negro  than  among  the 
white  population,  and  in  some  places  in  which  there  is  a  mixed  popula- 
tion (e.  g.  in  the  .island  of  Cuba),  where  chorea  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  white  children,  it  is  unknown  among  the  coloured  children. 
Urban  residence  is  said  by  the  same  writer  to  favour  the  occurrecce 
of  the  disease,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  could  be  traced 
also  in  this  country. 

Hereditary  influences  can  be  found  in  many  cases  of  chorea,  and 
a  double  relation  of  the  disease  can  often  be  traced  in  these  influ- 
ences ;  its  relation  to  acute  rheumatism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  other 
nervous  diseases  on  the  other.  These  relations  may  be  separate  or 
may  be  combined.  Bheumatism  is  so  common  that  it  is  only  signi- 
ficant when  the  family  tendency  is  strong  or  close,  unless,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  patient  has  also  suffered  from  rheumatism; 
it  is,  however,  sometimes  very  pronounced,  and  some  family  tendency 
can  be  traced  in  45  per  cent.*  A  neuropathic  heredity  has  been 
found  in  one  sixth  of  the  cases— epilepsy,  insanity,  or  chorea  itself. 
This  proportion  is  not  great,  but  the  actual  facts,  in  the  case  of 
neuroses,  always  exceed  those  that  can  be  ascertained,  and  often  much 
exceed  them.  Moreover  they  are  emphasised  by  the  strong  character 
of  many  instances.  For  example,  three  sisters  suffered  from  true 
chorea;  a  sister  also  suffered  from  chorea,  and  the  mother  from 
,  epilepsy ;  the  mother  of  one  patient  was  insane,  and  her  sister's  child 
also  had  chorea ;  the  father  of  another  had  suffered  from  chorea  in 
early  life,  and  so  had  two  children  of  his  brother ;  five  relations  of 
another  had  been  insane.  Many  other  similar  facts  have  been  met 
with  in  the  investigation  of  the  clinical  history  of  epilepsy.  For 
instance,  a  man  was  epileptic,  his  sister  insane,  and  two  of  her  children 
had  chorea.  Two  sisters  of  an  epileptic  girl  had  had  chorea.  Two 
children  suffered  from  chorea,  their  mother's  sister  being  epileptic 
and  insane.f  ' 

*  Br'tt.  Med.  Assooiation's  Collection  (see  note  on  next  page). 

t  Many  iUnstrations  of  a  doable  family  tendency  are  mentioned  by  Money  is 
his  analysis  of  236  cases  of  chorea  oontuned  in  the  case-books  of  UniTersity  College 
Hospital  and  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ('  Brain,'  1882,  toL  v,  p.  613).  In 
two  cases  the  patient's  father  had  suffered  from  rheumatic  fever  and  ohorea ;  io 
another  both  (he  father  and  the  mother  had  had  rheumatic  fever^  and  a  brother 
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Age,— Chores  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  later  period  of  childhood. 
I^ine  tenths  of  the  cases  occur  between  5  and  20,  and  four  fifths 
between  5  and  15.  A  larger  number  of  first  attacks  (nearly  half  the 
total)  occur  between  5  and  10  than  between  10  and  15  ;  but  according 
to  my  own  observations,  if  relapses  are  included,  more  cases  occur 
between  10  and  15,  and  the  thirteenth  year  of  life  is  that  which  presents 
the  largest  number  of  attacks.*  Under  5  the  disease  is  extremely 
rare ;  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  at  4,  and  one  recorded  case  (with 
endocarditis)  in  a  girl  commenced  at  the  age  of  2  years  11  months.f 
Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  attacks  occur  over 
20.  The  disease  is,  however,  occasionally  met  with  in  later  life, 
even  up  to  extreme  old  age.  Between  80  and  40  the  disease  is 
scarcely  ever  met  with.  Many  cases  of  senile  chorea  probably  depend 
on  a  morbid  process  different  in  nature  from  that  which  causes  the 
juvenile  form  of  the  disease,  although  similar  in  effect. 

Sex. — Chorea  affects  girls  nearly,  but  not  quite,  three  times  as  fre- 
quently as  boys.  A  combination  of  recorded  statistics  yields  365  bojs 
to  1000  girls4  The  preponderance  of  girls  is  least  in  childhood,  and 
increases  after  puberty.  The  disease  is  rare  in  lads  over  16.  Between 
20  and  80  it  is  practically  confined  to  females.  During  the  second  half 
of  life,  however,  the  rare  cases  of  chorea  occur  in  both  sexes,  and  seem 
a  distinct  variety. 

Climate  has  little  influence.  Chorea  occurs  in  warm  as  well  as  in 
temperate  countries.  The  jquestion  of  its  relation  to  season  has 
recently  attracted  attention,  especially  in  America.  At  Philadelphia, 
Morris  Lewis  found  an  apparently  distinct  relation  to  time  of  year^ 

chorea;  in  another  the  mother  had  had  rhenmatie  fever,  and  mother,  father,  and 
hrother  had  had  chorea.  Qreat  Yariations  exist  in  the  proportion!  of  hoth  rheumatio 
and  neurotic  heredity  given  in  the  collection  of  caiee  made  by  different  obeervers. 
That  of  the  former  hat  been  thought  to  be  dne  to  locality,  but  hoth  are  probably 
chiefly  the  resnit  of  the  narrowness  or  width  of  the  conceptions  applied  to  the  facta 
ascertained. 

The  special  form  of  *  hereditary  chorea*  (affecting  many  generations)  ia 
separately  described  on  a  later  page. 

•  The  439  cases  tabulated  by  Dr.  S.  Mackemde  for  the  Brit.  Med.  Assoc  Colleo- 
tive  InTcstigatton  Committee  (*  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  I'ebruary  26th,  1887)  give  84 
per  cent,  (one  third)  between  five  and  ten,  43  per  cent,  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and 
16  per  cent,  between  fifteen  and  twenty ;  bnt  unfortunately  it  is  not  stated  how 
many  were  first  attacks.  In  this  list  are  cases  at  forty,  sixty-three,  sixty-eight, 
seventy- three,  seventy-eight,  and  eighty -six.  The  facts  there  stated  agree  closely 
with  those  in  the  text,  which  have  been  furnished  by  an  extensive  and  unselected 
series  of  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  obsenraUon. 

t  Sturges,  <  Lancet,'  1888. 

t  The  statement  in  the  text  is  based  on  the  cases  collected  by  Hughes,  8^,  ^e> 
Smith,  Bufs,  Steiner,  Wilkinson,  Sturges,  and  on  100  original  cases.  Correct  facts 
regarding  the  influence  of  age  can  only  be  ascertained  by  combining  statistics,  since 
they  are  not  fairly  represented  either  by  the  figures  obtained  from  Children'* 
Hospitals,  or  by  those  from  Oeneral  Hospitals  in  towns  in  which  Children'i  Hos* 
pitals  exist. 

VOL.  n.  88 
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most  cases  occurring  in  the  spring  months ;  *  in  Boston,  however, 
Putnam  failed  to  trace  such  an  influence,  and  in  this  country  the  effect 
of  season  does  not  seem  to  he  great,  the  nmnhers  (of  100  attacks) 
commencing  iu  each  quarter  heing— 1st,  thirty-three;  2nd,  twenty -fiye; 
4rd,  twenty;  4th,  twenty-seven.  The  minimum  was  in  July  and  August. 
A  more  distinct  relation  to  season  is,  however,  occasionally  to  he  traced 
in  the  recurrences  of  the  disease  (see  p.  608).  An  occasional  special 
frequency  of  the  malady  is  often  to  be  observed,  perhaps  connected 
with  the  influence  of  weather,  but  definite  proof  of  this  is  wanting. 
In  its  study,  the  cases  with  neurotic  and  with  rheumatic  heredity 
should  be  separated ;  this  influence  may  be  true  of  the  latter  only, 
And  obscured  if  till  are  taken  togetbcr.t 

Tbe  only  immediate  cause  of  chorea  that  can  be  traced  with  any 
frequency  is  emotion,  usually  fright,  rarely  mental  distress.  The 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  mental  emotion  can  be  traced  has  varied 
in  different  collections,  between  a  fifth  and  a  fourth.  I  have  found 
the  frequency  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  each  sex,  but  it  is  relatively 
more  common  in  boys  under  twelve,  and  is  rare  in  boys  over  fourteen, 
whereas  it  is  a  not  uncommon  excitant  of  chorea  in  girls  up  to  twenty. 
The  interval  between  the  fright  and  the  first  symptoms  of  tbe  chorea 
rarely  exceeds  a  week ;  {  it  is  about  as  frequent  for  it  to  be  one  week  aa 
to  be  less  than  a  week  (three  or  five  days).  'Very  rarely  the  interval 
is  only  one  day,  and  still  more  rarely  there  is  no  interval, — ^the  chorea 
imniediately  succeeds  the  f  right.  This  .was  the  case  in  a  lad  in  whom 
the  movements  commenced  immediately  after  a  pistol  had  been  unex- 
pectedly discharged  close  to  his  ear.  Another  boy  was  discovered  in 
an  apple  tree,  and  fell  in  his  hasty  descent ;  he  immediately  began  to 
shake ;  the  tremor  of  alaim  assumed  a  choreic  character,  and  persisted 
as  chorea. 

Occasionally  the  fright,  which  waa  the  cause  of  the  chorea  in  girls, 
occurred  at  the  menstrual  period,  but  such  instances  are  too  rare  for 

*  The  percentage  varied  from  4*1  per  cent,  in  October,  and  4'8  per  cent,  in 
November,  to  8*2  per  cent,  in  Januiry,  15*8  in  Harcb,  8*6  in  April,  107  in  May, 
and  10*5  in  July*  and  then  fell  gradually  to  its  luwest  point  in  October. 

t  Dr.  Horria  Lewia  instituted  an  elaborate  inquiry  with  the  object  of  aacer^ 
taining  whether  there  ia  any  relation  between  temperature,  hamidity.  or  baro- 
metric Tariationa  and  the  occurrence  of  chorea  (compared  over  a  period  of  ten 
jean)i  but  he  could  find  none.  He  found,  however,  that  there  ia  a  slight  corre> 
apondence  with  the  average  number  of  cloudy  days  per  month,  and  alao  with  the 
actual  number  of  rainy  ditya,  and  a  still  cloaer  connection  with  the  number  of  storm 
centres  passing  over  Philadelphia  i  and  that  the  correapondence  became  cloaer  the 
wider  the  mnge  of  country  included  in  the  meteorological  observations,  tiU  an  ari« 
of  a  radius  of  400  miles  waa  reached,  and  then  tbe  eorrespondence  between  the 
atorm  curve  and  the  chorea  curve  became  still  more  close.  Comparing  the  average 
number  of  attacks  per  month  of  chorea  and  rheumatism,  the  curious  fact  was 
ascertained  that  tbe  vsriations  in  the  occurrence  of  rheumatism  corresponded  with 
-those  of  chorea,  but  were  uniformly  a  month  later.     (Ihe  '  Polyclinic,'  Jan.,  1887.) 

{In  the  coses  in  which  many  weeks  elapse  between  the  fright  and  iha  first  sym* 
^Umis,  a  causal  relation  ia  extremely  doubtful. 
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anj  special  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  coiacidence.  Nor  is  anj 
disorder  of  menstruation  to  be  recognised  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
justi^  the  assumption  of  a  causal  influence.  Imitatioa  is  often  said 
to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  chorea ;  the  hysterical  variety  ojten  arises 
thus,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  true  ordinary  chorea  is  so  produced. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  connection  between  some  cases 
of  apparently  hysterical  chorea  and  the  common  form  is  exceedingly 
close.  In  the  epidemics  of  chorea  that  are  occasionally  met  with 
among  children  at  the  same  school,  for  instance,  most  cases  are  dis- 
tinctly  of  the  hysterical  variety,  but  in  a  few  the  movements  may 
resemble  those  of  the  common  form. 

Chorea  sometimes  results  from  traumatic  influences,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  efficiency  depends  on  coincident  emotion.  Thus 
chorea  has  resulted  from  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  head  and  from  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  but  it  has  also  followed  an  attempt  at  tooth* 
extraction  which  was  unsuccessful. 

Intestinal  worms  are  occasionally  present  in  choreic  patients,  and 
have  been  supposed  to  cause  the  disease.  In  extremely  rare  cases 
chorea  has  been  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  a  peripheral  spinal  nerve. 
The  influence  of  these  reflex  causes  is  doubtful*  since  they  are  so 
seldom  met  with,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

Chorea  is  so  rare  in  association  with  acute  specific  diseases^ 
that  such  a  coincidence  is  probably  accidental;  or,  at  mo8t»  the 
general  disease  only  serves  to  excite  the  chorea  in  an  indirect  way* 
A  girl  sixteen  years  old  had  a  well-marked  attack  of  chorea  during 
the  course  of  typhoid,  but  she  had  suffered  from  acute  articular 
rheumatism  a  year  before.*  Toxic  influences  may  perhaps  some* 
times  cause  it.  An  attack  and  relapse  seemed  clearly  the  result  of 
the  absorption  of  iodine  in  one  case;  in  another,  severe  coincident 
multiple  neuritis  suggested  a  blood-state  of  peculiar  character.f 

Three  important  etiological  influences  remain  for  discussion,  two 
of  which  have  given  rise  to  much  controversy, — acute  rheumatism^ 
organic  heart  disease,  and  pregnancy. 

Acute  Bheumati$m.-^The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  patients 
with  chorea  have  had  acute  rheumatism  has  been  recognised  by  all 
observers  since  it  was  first  pointed  out  by  Hughes  and  by  G-.  S^ 
although  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  association  have  beea 
variously  estimated.  The  largest  recorded  proportion  of  cases  with  pre- 
ceding rheumatism  is  one  half.{  In  my  own  cases  the  proportion  was 
about  one  fourth,  but  varied  at  different  ages;  in  only  one  oass^ 

•  IVtper, '  Deat.  med.  Wochenichrift,*  1885,  No.  8. 

t  Fry, '  Journ.  Norv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,'  1890. 

}  Tylden,  'St.  Bart.  Hosp.  Bep.,'  found  some  rhenmatlo  lilitoiy,  fftrnfly  or 
penonal,  in  72  per  cent.  About  •  foarth  is  the  proportion  fonnd  by  Hughei^ 
two  fifths  by  S^e,  and  a  fourth  by  the  '  B.  M.  A.  ColU  Inveit.  Bep.'  (loc  cit» 
p.  428).  In  the  latter  the  percentage  was  26,  and  about  the  same  in  each  sexf 
but  when  to  these  cases  are  added  those  in  which  acute  rheumatism  oocnrred 
during  or  af Ur  the  ohorea,  the  percentage  rises  to  82|p  or  one  third,  and  another 
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under  nine,  waa  there  a  history  of  rbcnmatism,  while  of  53  cased^ 
irhich  occurred  between  ten  and  fifteen  jears,  16,  considerably  more 
fhan  one  fourth,  had  suffered  from  rheumatic  fever.  This  fact  shows 
clearly  that  the  influence  of  rheumatism  will  be  under-represented 
in  statistics  collected  at  hospitals  for  children.  The  proportion,  in  later 
childhood  at  least,  is  too  large  to  be  asciibed  to  accidental  coincidence, 
and  the  close  relationship  between  the  two  diseases  is  shown  in  an 
emphatic  manner,  by  the  facts  that  not  rery  rarely  chorea  immediately 
iollows  acute  rheumatism,  that  the  latter  occasionally  comes  on  in  the 
course  of  chorea,  and  also  by  the  mysterious  but  unquestionable  rela- 
tion next  to  be  mentioned  between  chorea  and  disease  of  the  cardiac 
valves. 

Heart  disease  may  be  developed  during  the  course  of  chorea,  or  may 
precede  it.  The  latter  only  concerns  us  now.  Published  statistics 
afford  no  information  on  this  point,  for  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  forms.*  When  the  cardiac  disease  is 
considerable  in  amount,  and  the  chorea  of  short  duration,  and  espe> 
tally  if  the  walls  of  the  heart  present  evidence  of  consecutive  changes, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  heart  disease  preceded  the  choiea» 
and  this  assumption  is  rendered  the  more  probable  if  there  has  been 
a  preceding  attack  of  rheumaiio  fever.  Of  forty  cases  in  which  I 
found  evidence  of  organic  heart  disease  there  was  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  this  preceded  the  chorea  in  eighteen.  From  the  nature 
of  the  investigation,  this  proportion  is  probably  below  the  actual  facts 
(because  only  conclusive  evidence  was  admitted),  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  in  about  one  half  of  the  cases  in  which  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  exists,  this  preceded  the  attack  of  chorea  in  which  it  was 
evident. 

Eegarding  the  combinations  of  the  three  conditions,  rheumatism, 
organic  heart  disease,  and  fright,  I  have  found  that  cardiac  disease 
was  present  (either  before  or  during  the  chorea)  in  three  quarters  of 
the  cases  in  which  there  was  a  history  of  rheumatic  fever,  while  in 
those  without  such  history  there  was  heart  disease  in  only  a  third. 
Frignt  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  chorea  in  a  rather  larger  pro- 
portion  of  the  patients  who  had  had  rheumatic  fever,  or  preceding 
heart  disease,  than  of  those  who  had  not. 

Fregnancy,— Chorea,  may  occur  as  a  complication  and  consequence 
of  pregnancy.  The  hysterical  form,  to  be  presently  described,  is 
sometimes  met  with,  but  as  a  rule  the  malady  corresponds  with  the 
form  met  with  in  early  life.  Some  of  the  patients  who  thus  suffer 
have  had  chorea  or  rheumatic  fever  in  childhood  or  youth,t  or  an 

14  per  cent,  had  suffered  from  vagne  rhmimatic  pains.  For  other  statiatic*  ms 
Herringham,  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans./  vol.  Izxii,  and  Syers,  *  Lancet,'  1889. 

*  To  this  statement,  however,  the  'B.1(.A«  Collect.  Inv.  Report'  oonstitatea  aa 
«Kception. 

t  Of  coorse  the  converse  must  not  he  anmmed  f  very  few  of  thoee  who  havsehona 
fci  childbood  Buffer  from  it  during  pregnane* 
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Attack  of  rheumatio  ferer  immediately  precedes  the  chorea.  One 
patient  had  no  chorea  during  the  first  pregnancy ;  in  the  interral 
between  the  first  and  the  second  she  had  an  attack  of  rheumatie 
fever,  and  during  the  second  she  suffered  from  chorea  (Mosler), 
But  in  the  majority  there  is  no  predisposing  influence,  except  the 
pregnancy,  to  which  the  disease  can  be  ascribed.  Fright,  or  some 
other  distressing  emotion,  is  the  apparent  exciting  cause  of  the  dis- 
-ease  in  about  the  same  proportion  in  gestational  chorea  as  in  the 
<;horea  of  earlier  life.  If  the  disease  has  occurred  during  one  preg- 
nancy it  may  or  may  not  occur  during  one  or  more  succeeding 
pregnancies.  It  scarcely  ever  occurs  for  the  first  time  over  twenty- 
five  jears  of  age.  The  number  (28)  of  cases  occurring  at  different 
ages  is  as  follows  :  17,  three  ;  18,  three ;  19,  three  ;  20,  eight ;  21, 
two;  22,  two;  28,  six;  24. one.* 

In  the  recorded  cases  of  distinct  chorea  occurring  during  pregnancy 
after  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  patients  have  suffered  from  chorea 
during  a  previous  pregnancy.  The  disease  is  most  common  during  the 
first  pregnancy,  and  is  very  rare  after  the  second  except  as  a  recurrence. 
Of  thirty-eight  recorded  attacks,  twenty-five  were  during  the  first,  and 
ten  were  during  the  second  pregnancy,  the  first  having  been  free.  In 
two  attacks  in  the  third,  and  one  during  the  fourth  pregnancy,  the 
patients  had  previously  suffered  from  chorea  during  a  similar  condi- 
tion. In  the  only  recorded  casef  in  which  a  patient  is  said  to  have 
suffered  for  the  first  time  during  the  fourth  pregnancy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  disease  was  really  chorea,  since  the  movements  were  con- 
fined to  the  legs. 

The  chorea  may  commence  at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  from  the 
beginning  until  near  the  close,  but  it  begins  more  frequently  in  the 
third  than  in  any  other  month,  and  very  rarely  in  the  ninth  month. 
Of  thirty-six  attacks^  the  numbers  commencing  in  each  qionth  were-— 
1st,  four ;  2nd,  three ;  8rd,  nine ;  4th,  five ;  5th,  four ;  6th,  four ;  7th, 
three;  8th,  three;  9th,  one.  Thus  two  thirds  of  the  attacks  commence 
before  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  and  one  quarter  of  the  total  number 
commence  in  the  third  month.  If  chorea  recurs  during  several  preg- 
nancies, there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  date  of  its  commencement;  for 
iustance,  in  one  remarkable  example  of  recurrence,  the  patient  (who 
bad  had  rheumatic  fever,  followed  by  chorea  at  sixteen)  became 
choreic  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  first  pregnancy  (at  twenty- two),  in 
the  third  month  of  the  second,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third,  and 
in  the  fourth  month  of  the  fourth  pregnancy  (Lawson  Tait).    The 

*  The  figures  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  recorded  and  original  cases;  mostot  the 
former  have  been  collected  by  Barnes  (*  Obstetrical  Trans./  1869),  bnt  some  of  his 
cases  have  not  been  included,  either  because  insufficiently  reported,  or  becaase  their 
jiature  is  open  to  question. 

t  Levick, '  Am.  Journal  of  Med.  Scieuce,'  1862. 

X  In  the  statement  in  the  text  those  cases  which  have  been  recorded  as  commeno* 
ing  when  the  pregnancy  had  existed  for  a  certain  nomber  of  months  are  considered 
4M  commencing  in  the  subsequent  "  month  "  or  sre^tntion. 
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oases  apparently  excited  by  fright  show  uo  difference  in  the  date  of 
their  commencement,  but  a  rather  larger  proportion  do  not  exceed 
twenty  years  of  age  tban  of  tbe  cases  in  which  no  exciting  cause  can 
be  traced.  In  one  instance  albuminuria  existed,  left  (with  a  cardiae 
murmur)  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  fourth  month  of  preg* 
nancy ;  the  chorea  commenced  in  the  eighth  month  (Woodman). 

In  extremely  rare  cases,  chorea  (of  ordinary  form)  has  been  obserred 
to  commence  after  delivery  or  after  abortion,  and  the  subjects  of  thia 
post-puerperal  chorea  have  for  the  most  part  been  beyond  the  age  ta 
I      which  the  chorea  of  gestation  is  chiefly  limited. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  chorea,  the  spontaueoua 
movement,  inco-ordination,  and  muscular  weakness,  are  all  present  in 
severe  cases,  and  are  often  associated  with  some  mental  failure.  In 
slight  cases  the  symptoms  may  be  combined  in  yarious  d^rees. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  attention  is  sometimes  the  spontaneous 
twitching,  sometimes  the  interference  with  voluntary  action.  The 
spontaneous  movements  are  first  noticed  in  the  hands  or  face,  rarely 
in  the  legs,  and  so  closely  resemble  those  involuntary  actions  which 
'* nervous"  children  present  under  emotion  that  they  are  often 
regarded  as  such.  The  interference  with  movement  is  rarely  at  firsl 
a  conspicuous  inco-ordination ;  a  sudden  purposed  movement  is  more 
considerable  tban  was  intended,  or  a  persistent  action  is  suddenly 
disturbed  by  an  unwilled  movement.  The  insubordination  of  the 
motor  centres  is  seen  also  in  the  occasional  unintended  relaxation 
of  muscles,  or  in  a  delay  of  intended  relaxation.  Thus  objects  which 
are  being  carried  are  suddenly  dropped,  and  in  one  lad  the  first 
indication  of  tbe  commencing  disease  was  that  in  throwing  a  cricket 
ball  the  fingers  relaxed  their  grasp  too  late,  and  the  ball  simply  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  spontaneous  movements  may  at  first  be  recog* 
nised  only  on  close  observation,  but  as  the  disease  advances  they 
become  conspicuous  enough.  They  are  quick  and  irregular,  some- 
times  complex  in  character,  and  each  movement  is  brief  in  duration. 
The  mouth  is  drawn  to  one  side  with  an  associated  movement  of  the 
lips,  the  eyes  are  closed  for  a  moment.  The  fingers  are  irregularly 
extended,  the  hand  is  pronated  or  supinated,  or  the  whole  arm  ia 
suddenly  extended  or  rotated,  and  these  movements  are  often  com- 
bined. In  the  legs  tbe  movements  are  usually  more  simple,  momen- 
-.  tary  muscular  contractions ;  they  may  cause  merely  a  slight  jerk  of 
the  body,  but,  if  considerable,  walking  and  even  standing  may  be 
seriously  interfered  with. 

The  spasmodic  movements  are  alwajs  irregular  in  time  as  well  as 
in  chai-acter  and  degree.  At  first  they  are  occasional  only,  but  their 
frequency  increases  with  their  severity,  until  at  last  they  may  be  wo 
eontinuous  and  violent  that  the  limbs  are  in  constant  movement.  The 
spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  may  cause  frequent  movement  of 
the  head  to  one  side,  and  the  eyes  may  move  with  the  head.    In  many 
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eases  the  spasm  of  tLe  eyeball  muscles  is  not  quite  equal,  and  momen* 
taty  diplopia  results.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  may  also  be  inyolved. 
Wheu  their  affection  is  slight,  the  patient  from  time  to  time  sways  to 
one  side  while  sitting  or  standing ;  when  considerable,  standing  or 
sitting  is  impossible,  and  the  patient  may  even  be  thrown  out  of  bed 
by  some  yiolent  contortion.  The  limbs  may  be  thrown  about  with 
such  force  that  serious  bruises  result  from  their  contact  with  adjacent 
objects,  and  in  one  recorded  case  the  choreic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw  was  so  violent  that  several  of  the  teeth  were  broken  (Tuck- 
well).  The  movements  are  always  increased  by  excitement,  and  by 
attempts  at  voluntary  movement,  and  are  lessened  by  repose,  physical 
and  mental.  They  almost  invariably  cease  during  sleep,  natural  or 
induced,  but  their  severity  may  prevent  sleep  for  days  together. 

Voluntary  movements  are  executed  rapidly  and  in  a  spfismodie 
manner.  This  character  seems  to  be  in  part  impressed  upon  them  by 
the  tendency  to  spasm,  in  part  to  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  escape 
the  disturbing  influence  by  rapidity  of  movement.  Thus  the  tongue 
is  protruded  suddenly  and  jerked  back  again,  or  the  hand  makes  a 
dash  at  any  object  which  it  attempts  to  grasp.  Usually,  and  always 
in  severe  cases,  the  resulting  movement  is  irregular,  partly  from  dia- 
turbing  spasm,  partly  from  an  inco-ordi nation  which  is  not  always 
related  in  degree  to  the  amount  of  spontaneous  movement.  In  some 
cases  the  latter  may  be  slight  while  inco-ordination  is  great,  and, 
conversely,  voluntary  movement  may  be  almost  steady  although  there 
is  much  spontaneous  spasm.  Sustained  muscular  action  is  often 
impossible ;  an  object  may  be  grasped  with  firmness,  but  first  one 
finger  and  then  another  relaxes  in  spite  of  the  will. 

The  muscles  of  respiration,  especially  the  diaphragm,  frequently 
share  the  irregularity  observed  in  the  action  of  the  more  strictly 
Toluntary  muscles ;  the  respirations  are  unequal ;  deep  and  shallow 
breathing  alternates,  or  deep  breaths  are  separated  by  pauses ;  thoracio 
and  abdominal  breathing  may  alternate  irregularly.  The  heart's 
action  is  sometimes  irregular,  but  this  is  almost  always  produced  by» 
and  distinctly  consequent  on,  the  inequality  of  the  respiratory  move* 
ments. 

Besides  the  interference  with  movement  occasioned  by  spasm  and 
inco-ordination,  there  is  usually  distinct  deficiency  of  muscular  power. 
The  degree  of  loss  of  power  may  not  be  proportioned  to  the  spasm ; 
it  may  be  considerable  when  the  latter  is  barely  recognisable.  This 
is  frequently  noticeable  at  the  onset,  but  sometimes  there  is  much 
weakness  and  scarcely  any  spasm,  a  form  which  I  have  proposed  to  call 
"  paralytic  chorea."*  There  is  never,  however,  anything  like  complete 
loss  of  power,  and  often  the  loss  of  use  of  a  limb  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  actual  muscular  weakness. 

These  motor  symptoms  may  be  from  the  first  general,  and  through- 
out may  involve  both  sides  equally.  The  arms  are  almost  always 
•  '  Brit.  Med.  Jonmal,'  April  23rd.  1881. 
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affected  earlier  and  in  greater  degree  than  tlie  legs,  and  the  move* 
ments  in  the  arms  are  wider  in  range  and  more  irregnlar  in  character. 
The  difference  that  exists  between  the  physiological  moFements  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  limbs  is  thus  reproduced  in  the  spasm.  In  at 
least  half  the  cases,  however,  the  affection  of  the  two  sides  is  not 
equal.  It  may  be  throughout  limited  to  one  side  (hemichorea),  or 
it  may  affect  one  side  first,  and  afterwards  the  other.  In  the  latter 
cases  it  may  continue  on  the  side  first  affected  when  the  other  Ib 
involved,  unilateral  chorea  thus  becoming  general ;  or  it  may  cease  on 
the  first,  when  it  passes  to  the  other.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  limited 
^  one  side  present  considerable  variety  in  the  area  affected:  the 
movements  may  involve  the  arm  only,  the  leg  escaping ;  they  may  affect 
the  arm  and  leg  on  the  same  side,  or  one  arm  and  both  legs,  the  other 
arm  remaining  free  and  the  1^  on  the  side  of  the  unaffected  arm 
being  usually  less  involved  than  the  other.  These  variations  id  the 
distribution  of  partial  chorea  correspond  closely  to  the  distribution  of 
partial  convulsive  seizures.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the 
frequency  with  which  the  right  or  the  left  side  is  the  seat  of  hemi- 
chorea, or  is  affected  most  or  first  in  general  chorea.  No  relation  can 
be  traced  between  the  presence  of  heart  disease,  or  the  influence  of 
fright,  in  causing  the  disease,  and  the  side  affected.  Of  sixty-four 
cases  I  find  the  total  numbers  nearly  equal  for  each  side: 

One  side  only-  •  •  • 
One  side  fint  •  •  • 
One  side  mort    •       •       • 

81  88-64. 

The  eUetrie  irritahiKty  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  can  only  be 
thoroughly  studied  in  cases  of  hemichorea  in  which  the  unaffected 
limbs  are  available  for  comparison.  Sometimes  no  alteration  of 
irritability  can  be  discovered.  But  in  other  cases  a  distinct  increase 
of  irritability  may  be  found  in  nerve  and  muscle  to  both  faradism 
and  voltaism,*  the  difference  amounting  to  one  or  two  centimetres  of 
the  secondary  coil  of  a  faradic  apparatus,  or  two  to  four  cells  of  a 
voltaic  battery.  I  have  observed  this  increase  of  irritability  to  be 
absent  at  the  commencement,  to  come  on  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  to  subside  with  recovery.  A  *'  qualitative "  change  in 
the  mode  of  response  to  voltaism  has  also  been  described,  instead  of 
the  conk-action  on  closure  of  the  circuit,  occurring  at  the  neijative 
pole  with  a  weai^er  current  than  at  the  po8itive,  the  latter  may  occur 
as  readily  as  the  former  (i.e,  instead  of  1  £.C.C.»  2  A.C.C.,  we  have 
KC.C.=ACC.). 

Speech  is  often  impaired  in  chorea.  The  movements  of  the  musclee 
of  articulation  are  disturbed  just  as  those  of  other  voluntary  muscles. 

*  I  have  observed  thU  in  several  cases,  and  it  has  also  been  noted  by  Benedik^ 
Rosenthal,  and  Schmitt. 
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Irregularity  of  moTement  of  the  vocal  cords  Las  been  observed  vith 
the  larjngosoope  (v.  Ziemssen),  while  the  disturbauce  of  respiration 
further  deranges  utterance.  Words  are  uttered  quickly,  just  as 
voluntary  movements  are  performed  quickly ;  speech  is  interrupted 
by  sudden,  deep  inspirations,  which  often  cut  o£E  the  last  sjllables  of 
a  word.  Sometimes  the  words  are  jerked  out  in  separated  parts. 
Actual  stammering  is  rare,  but  I  have  met  with  one  case  in  wbilb  it 
preceded  the  other  sjmptoms.  In  severe  cases  the  interference  with 
articulation  may  be  very  great ;  the  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  on  any  attempt  at  articulation  may  render  it  impossible 
for  weeks  for  the  patit*nt  to  utter  a  single  word.  There  is  often  a 
disinclination  to  speak  (due  to  the  conscious  difficulty,  and  partly 
perhaps  to  the  mental  state  presently  to  be  described)  in  addition  to 
the  actual  interference  with  articulation. 

Sensibility  is,  as  a  rule,  unaffected.  In  extremely  rare  cases, 
unilateral  diminution  or  increase  of  sensibility,  sometimes  involving 
the  special  senses,  has  been  observed.  Such  disturbance  is  probably 
allied  to  that  met  with  in  hysteria,  and  is  certainly  no  part  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  chorea.  Tender  points  along  the  spine  or 
along  the  course  of  the  nerves  (especially  where  these  emerge  from 
deeper  structures)  have  rarely  been  observed  (Cartier),  and  may 
have  been  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  the  multiple  neuritis  which  has 
been  met  with,  in  severe  form,  as  a  complication. 

Chorea  is,  as  a  rule,  a  painless  disease.  The  muscular  spasm  may 
cause  fatigue,  but  occasions  no  sensation  of  pain.  I  have  met  with 
only  two  cases  in  which  there  was  pain  in  the  limbs  at  the  onset. 
One  patient,  a  girl,  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  hand,  which 
gradually,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  passed  up  the  arm  to  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  three  days  after  was  felt  in  the  leg.  The 
choreic  movements  commenced  in  each  limb  at  the  same  time  as  the 
pain.  The  disease  afterwards  became  general  without  any  pain  in 
the  other  side.  There  was  no  affection  of  the  heart.  In  the  other 
case,  also  a  girl,  intermittent  neuralgic  pains  in  face,  arm,  and  leg 
occurred  for  some  weeks  before  the  onset  of  right-sided  chorea. 
The  latter  was  accompanied  by  some  hysterical  hemianeesthesia. 

The  pupils  are  often  large,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  character 
is  connected  with  the  disease.  Once  I  observed  inequality  of  the 
pupils,  the  larger  being  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  limbs  most  affected. 

The  mental  state,  in  slight  cases  of  chorea,  may  be  normal,  but  in 
severe  cases  there  is  usually  some  irritability  and  often  distinct  mental 
dulness.  The  degree  of  change  does  not  bear  any  relation  to  the 
severity  of  the  other  symptoms.  The  mental  dulness  is  usually  con- 
spicuous in  the  patient's  aspect,  and  may  amount  to  practical  dementia, 
so  that  stools  and  urine  may  be  passed  into  the  bed,  not  from  para- 
lysis of  the  sphincters,  but  from  mental  apathy.  In  other  cases  the 
irritability  may  pass  into  excitement,  the  mind  seems  to  share  the 
disturbance  so  conspicuous  in  the  muscles,  and  there  is  excited 
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deUriTiin,  which,  io  ita  restleBsiiess  and  delusions,  may  resemhle  i 
and  in  some  cases  most  be  regarded  as  such.    In  some  of  these  ( 
the  physical  symptoms  are  trifling  compared  irith  the  mental  dis* 
turbance. 

8ymptom9  outnde  the  Nervau$  System. — The  temperature  in  slight 
cases  is  normal  throughout,  but  in  severe  forms  it  maj  be  raised  one 
or  %o  degrees.  Even  in  these  it  rarely  reaches,  and  still  more  rarely 
exceeds,  102°  F.  I  have  once  observed  occasional  elevation  of  tempo* 
xature  from  time  to  time,  during  a  prolonged  attack,  without  any 
complications  or  endocarditis  to  which  it  could  be  referred.*  Hyper- 
pyrexia occurs  in  rare  cases,  probably  as  a  rheumatic  complication  in 
most  instances,  but  in  uncomplicated  acute  chorea  a  rise  to  105°  has 
been  observed  before  death.  The  patients  are  often  previously  anaemic, 
or  they  become  pale  and  lose  weight  rapidly  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  especially  if  tbis  is  so  severe  as  to  interfere  with  sleep. 

Heart. — ^Tbe  cardiac  symptoms  are  of  great  importance.  The  pulse, 
as  already  stated,  may  be  irregular  in  consequence  of  the  irregularitj 
of  the  breathing.  It  is  usually  increased  in  frequency.  I  have 
several  times  noted  that  the  effect  of  posture  on  the  pulse  is  less  than 
in  health;  the  pulse-rate  may  be  nearly  or  quite  the  same  in  the 
upright  and  the  recumbent  postures.  In  some  cases  the  sounds  and 
impulse  of  tbe  heart  are  normal.  More  frequently  tbere  is  some 
abnormality.  (1)  There  may  be  murmurs,  due  to  the  anemia,  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  often  associated  with  a  venous  hum  in 
the  jugular  vein.  Sometimes  the  systolic  murmur  at  the  base  is  con* 
tinuous  with  one  heard  over  both  ventricles,  having  its  maximum  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  heard  up  to  but  not 
beyond  the  left  apex,  and  probably  produced  in  the  ventricles,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blood-state.  With  this  there  may  be  such  a  change 
in  the  character  of  tbe  impulse  as  indicates  slight  dilatation  of  the 
heart  consequent  on  the  anaemia.  (2)  There  may  be  a  faint  systolic 
murmur  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  heard  with  some  beats  and  not  with 
others ;  this  is  commonly  said  to  be  due  to  irregular  contraction  of 
the  papillary  muscles,  which  sometimes  fail  to  compensate  for  the 
shortening  of  the  ventricle,  and  thus  permit  occasional  regurgitation 
— a  mechanism  that  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  (3)  In  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  an  oi^nio 
valvular  lesion.  The  frequency  of  organic  disease  is  less  in  childhood 
than  in  youth,t  and  hence  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
observers,  according  to  the  class  of  cases  which  have  come  under  thei^ 
notice. 

•  In  the  *  Collect.  IiiYest.'  cases,  pyrexia  was  noted  in  only  12  per  cent,  bat  it  la 
probable  that  this  only  represents  the  freqaency  of  snch  considerable  and  prolonged 
pyrexia  as  would  attract  attention. 

t  This  statement  is  at  variance  with  tbe  opinion  of  others,  by  whom,  for  the  moat 
part,  "heart  symptoms'*  of  hamio,  dynamic,  and  organic  origin  have  not  been 
properly  distingolBhed* 
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In  some  cases  with  organic  disease  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  heart  disease  preceded  the  chorea  (see  ante,  p.  595)  ;  in  other 
cases  the  true  rehition  between  the  two  is  doubtful ;  in  other  cases 
again  the  organic  murmur  may  be  observed  to  develop  during  the 
course  of  the  disease — ^an  indication  of  endocarditis  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  pathology  amply  confirms ;  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  fatal  cases 
the  cardiac  valves  are  diseased.  Hence  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  heart  should  be  examined  repeatedly  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  also  after  its  termination,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
endocarditis  may  exist  when  no  murmur  can  be  heard.  Preceding 
valvular  disease  is  most  frequently  mitral  regurgitation ;  occasionally 
there  is  mitral  constriction  alone  or  combined  with  regurgitation.  Aortic 
disease  is  much  less  common;  I  have  only  met  with  two  instances  of 
aortic  regurgitation  among  about  250  cases  of  chorea  that  have  come 
under  my  observation.  In  one  case  there  was  an  aortic  obstructive 
murmur,  musical  in  tone,  combined  with  mitral  regurgitation.*  In 
the  cases  in  which  the  relation  of  the  disease  to  the  chorea  is  doubtful, 
or  in  which  the  heart  is  affected  during  the  chorea,  the  lesion  is  almofi 
always  mitral  regurgitation.  The  frequency  of  a  hemic  murmur  at  the 
aortic  orifice  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  recognise  the  development 
of  an  organic  obstructive  murmur  during  chorea,  but  its  occurrence 
was  probable  in  a  case  in  which  I  found,  at  a  second  attack  of  choiea» 
unquestionable  evidence  of  aortic  obstruction  which  was  absent  in  the 
first  attack,  the  patient  having  had  in  the  interval  no  rheumatic  fever. 
Post  mortem,  endocarditis  has  been  found  at  the  aortic  as  well  as  at 
the  mitral  orifice.  A  murmur  due  to  mitral  regurgitation  usually 
persists  after  the  chorea  has  ceased,  but  may  afterwards  pass  away, 
sometimes  to  be  succeeded  by  evidence  of  obstruction  as  the  altered 
orifice  contracts.  In  a  prolonged  ease,  however,  I  have  known  a 
murmur,  certainly  mitral,  to  cease  before  the  movements. 

The  urine  in  chorea  contains  an  excess  of  urea  and  of  phosphates 
(Walsbe,  Handfield  Jones,  and  others)  bearing  a  general  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Albumen  is  present  only  from  independ- 
ent kidney  disease  or  renal  embolism.  The  peculiar  pigment  "  uro- 
hsBinatoporphyrin,"  discovered  by  McMunn  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
has  been  found  also  in  chorea  by  A.  E.  Oarrod,  who  has  pointed  out 
that  it  is  additional  evidence  of  the  connection  between  the  two 
maladies,  since  it  is  absent  in  other  nervous  diseases. 

Complications. — Endocarditis  is  so  common  in  chorea  that  it  can 
•carcely  be  regarded  as  a  complication.    It  is  usual  ly  of  a  benign  form, 

*  In  the '  Brit  Med.  Ass.  Collect.  Inv.'  there  were  116  cases  of  pure  mitral  disease 
and  only  six  of  pure  aortic  disease.  Unrortunately  the  facts  regarding  heart  diseaee 
and  chorea  are  given  in  so  condensed  a  form  in  the  Report  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  general  conclusion  from  them.  Distinct  organic  disease,  either  preceding 
cr  ioeondary,  was  found  in  32  per  cent,  of  the  oasee.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  organic  disease  is  often  very  greats  and  the  large  nambtt 
of  obsarvers  entails  considerable  uicertainty  at  to  the  valae  of  the  statutics  oo  thic 
point 
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and  cuuseB  no  subjective  symptoms,  althongh  it  may  lead  to  permanent 
valvular  disease.  Occasionally  its  existence  is  emphasised  by  the  occur- 
rence of  embolism.  I  have  seen  hemiplegia  from  embolic  softening  of 
the  brain  occur  during  the  course  of  chorea ;  a  similar  consequence 
of  endocarditis  distinctly  originating  during  an  attack  of  chorea  has 
been  recorded  by  others.  Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina  has  also  occurred  duriDg  an  attack.*  It  is  exceediDgly  rare 
for  the  endocarditis  to  assume  the  more  malignant  type  of  the 
"  ulcerative  "  form,  and  the  condition  is  met  with  only  after  child- 
hood, in  the  subjects  of  preceding  valvular  disease.  In  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  dangerous  complication  that  bas  come  under  my  notice 
the  patient  was  also  suffering  from  Bright's  disease,  but  died  from 
the  septic  embolic  processes. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  may  not  only  immediately  precede 
chorea,  but  may  come  on  during  the  course  of  the  disease  without  any 
distinct  exciting  cause.  It  is  usually  attended  vnth  moderate  elevation 
of  temperature,  is  trifling  in  severity,  and  brief  in  duration.  Evidence 
of  fresh  endocarditis  may  sometimes  be  detected  during  the  course  of 
the  rheumatism.  In  some  patients  there  may  be  found  the  small 
subcutaneous  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  bead  to 
that  of  a  pea,  met  with  also  in  those  who  are  liable  to  rheumatism.t 
They  may  be  felt  not  only  beneath  the  skin,  especially  of  the  arms, 
but  also  on  the  tendons,  especially  of  the  flexors  of  the  Angers,  and 
the  peroneal  muscles  of  the  hands.  They  have  been  observed  to  come 
on  with  the  chorea  and  pass  away  with  it.{ 

In  most  cases  of  chorea  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  those 
of  health.  In  a  few  there  is  optic  neuritis,  usually  slight  in  degree, 
just  enough  to  be  unequivocal.  It  passes  away  when  the  chorea  is 
over.  In  only  one  case  have  I  seen  considerable  neuritis,  comparable  to 
that  seen  in  a  case  of  tumour ;  the  inflammation  passed  entirely  away 
with  the  chorea.  It  is  probable  that  the  neuritis  is  related  to  the 
cause  of  the  chorea  rather  than  directly  to  the  morbid  process  in 
the  brain.  Many  of  the  patients  had  considerable  hypermetropia,  and 
it  is  known  that  this  condition  disposes  to  slight  neuritic  changes  in 
the  discs,  and  may  aid  other  influences,  in  leading  to  the  change ;  it 
eannot  be  the  sole  cause,  because  the  discs  resume  their  normal  aspect 
without  any  treatment  of  the  hypermetropia.  The  rare  ulcerative 
endocarditis  may  be  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  minute  retinal 
hsemoiThages  due  to  micrococcal  embolism. 

Convulsive  attacks  of  any  form  are  more  rare  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  spasmodic  nature  of  the  affection*     In  one 

•  Sym, '  Edin.  Med.  JourDal/  1888. 

t  They  were  first  observed  by  Meynet  ('  Lyons  Medical,'  1875,  No.  49).  The  most 
important  articles  on  the  subject  are  by  Barlow  and  Warner,  '  Trans.  International 
Med.  Congress/  1881,  voL  iv,  p.  116,  and  by  Hirscbsprnng,  *  Jahrb.  f Or  Kinderheilk.,* 
March.  1881. 

X  Sheele,  'Dent.  med.  Wochenschrlft,'  1885,  No.  41,  who  obsenred  that  Um 
development  of  the  nodnles  was  accompanied  by  transient  contractor  of  the  i 
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case,  in  which  the  choreic  movemeiits  were  most  severe,  occapional 
attacks  occurred  in  which  there  were  apparent  loss  of  consciousness 
and  peculiar  convulsions,  partly  choreic  in  form.  In  one,  for  instance, 
the  head  turned  to  the  right,  the  right  arm  and  leg  presented  violent 
choreic  movements,  while  the  left  was  stretched  out,  the  fingers 
extended,  the  thumb  inverted,  and  the  whole  limb  in  a  state  of  cata- 
leptic rigidity,  so  that  it  remained  in  whatever  position  it  was  placed. 
The  attack  lasted  two  minutes.  In  another  attack  there  was  some 
arching  of  the  back  and  tonic  flexor  spasm  in  the  arms,  followed  bj 
violent  choreic  movement  in  the  right  arm.  Such  attacks  occurred 
daily  for  three  weeks.*  Epileptiform  convulsions  are  very  rare.  In 
one  case  of  chorea  in  a  boy  of  twelve,  greater  on  the  right  side,  four 
convulsive  attacks,  limited  to  this  side,  occurred  during  tbe  fortnight 
after  the  cessation  of  the  chorea,  and  similar  attacks  afterwards  per- 
sisted as  chronic  epilepsy.  There  was  no  cardiac  murmur.  I  have  met 
with  a  few  other  cases  in  which  epilepsy  dated  from  an  attack  of  chorea. 

Persistent  spasm  is  also  occasionally  met  with.  In  a  young  child 
there  was  continuous  spasm  in  the  arm  during  the  attack,  which  was 
one  of  true  chorea.  The  elbow-  and  wrist-joints  were  flexed,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  limb  was  similar  to  that  seen  after  infantile  hemiplegia. 
The  choreic  movements  were  present  in  the  arm,  although  in  much 
less  degree  than  in  the  other  limbs.  As  the  child  recovered  the  per- 
sistent spasm  lessened,  and  the  movements  in  the  limb  became  greater. 
Similar  spasm  had  been  present  in  a  previous  attack.  Transient 
rigidity  of  the  neck  was  present  in  one  recorded  case,  and  in  another 
there  was,  for  a  time,  rigidity  of  the  legs,  with  foot-clonus,  f 

The  cases  in  which  the  mental  disturbance  is  very  great  have  been 
termed  maniacal  chorea,  or  chorea  insaniens.  The  form  occurs  chiefly 
in  females,  at  or  soon  after  puberty,  or  during  pregnancy.  The  mental 
disturbance  may  not  come  on  until  the  disease  is  well  developed,  or  it 
may  precede  the  chorea.  Thus  either  the  mania  or  the  chorea  may  be 
primaiy.  In  the  latter,  the  movements  may  be  severe  or  slight ;  they 
may  even  cease  while  the  mental  disturbance  continues  in  intense 
form,  or  both  may  continue.  If  the  attack  of  chorea  is  acute  and 
severe,  there  is  often  considerable  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
much  danger  to  Ufe.  In  less  severe  cases  there  are  often  delusions, 
and  sometimes  wild  violent  excitement,  but  rarely  the  intense  garrulity 
80  common  in  ordinary  mania.  The  excitement  usually  subsides  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  and  leaves  dulness  and  apathy,  with  a 
depressed  listless  look,  disinclination  to  speak,  and  sometimes  persist- 
ent hallucinations.  Food  has  often  to  be  administered  by  the  rectum 
or  by  force,  and  stools  and  urine  are  commonly  passed  unnoticed. 
This  condition  usually  slowly  passes  away»  but  occasionally  persists 

•  I  have  given  faller  details  of  these  attacks  in  '  Epilepsy,  &e.,'  1881,  p.  181. 
Similar  paroxysms  of  choreiform  spasm  occurred  hi  a  ease  deicribsd  by  Mitchell  and 
Barr  (*  Joam.  of  Nerv.  and  Ment  Dis.,'  1891). 

t  MitcheU  and  Bair. 
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for  weeks  or  even  for  months  after  tlie  chorea  has  ceased,  and  it  may 
even  be  permanent.  In  one  case,  recorded  bj  Golgi,  there  wfis  no 
improvement,  but  slowly  increasing  mental  failure,  until  death  ten 
years  later.  A  similar  sequel  has  been  observed  to  maniacal  chorea 
occurring  during  pregnancy. 

The  cases  in  which  loss  of  use  of  a  limb  is  the  only  conspicuous  sym- 
ptom, '*paraljftic.  chorea"  occur  only  in  childhood,  and  affect  chiefly 
the  arms,  one  always  more  than  the  other.  Slight  twitchings  may 
occur  at  the  onset  and  cease,  the  weakness  remaining.  More  com- 
monly the  loss  of  power  is  the  first  symptom,  and  it  may  persist  or 
even  lessen  as  the  movements  develop.  Earely  there  is  considerable 
weakness  ot  the  legs  for  a  time. 

Duration, — Few  diseases  are  so  variable  in  duration  as  chorea. 
It  usually  lasts  from  six  weeks  to  six  months.  It  rarely  falls  short 
of  the  earlier  limit,  but  I  have  known  the  disease  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  last  only  three  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limit  of 
six  months  is  frequently  exceeded.  The  average  duration  has  been 
found  by  more  than  one  observer  to  be  ten  weeks.*  This  is,  however, 
true  only  of  cases  which  are  admitted  into  hospitals  before  they  have 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  to  which  choreic  patients  are  often  brought 
as  a  last  resort,  I  have  met  with  no  less  than  fifteen  cases  in  which 
the  duration  exceeded  six  months,  and  seven  in  which  it  exceeded  a 
year.  Occasionally  a  slight  degree  of  chorea  persists  for  a  much 
longer  time,  and  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  has  continued  for  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  six  years,  without  any  complete  intermission. 
In  most  of  these  cases  of  very  long  duration,  however,  there  are  occa* 
sional  remissions  of  the  disease,  so  that  the  prolonged  course  is  rather 
a  series  of  relapses,  with  imperfect  recovery  in  the  intervals*  In 
extremely  rare  instances  the  disease  never  ceases.  A  patient  was 
attacked  with  chorea  in  youth,  and  the  disease  continued  until  death 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six. f  A  girl  was  attacked  with  chorea  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  the  movements  continued  and  were  still  present  at  the 
age  of  fifty4  As  a  rule,  the  more  severe  an  attack,  the  longer  is  its 
duration,  but  the  influences  which  determine  either  severity  or  dura- 
tion are  very  obscure.  I  have  been  unable,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
details  of  cases,  to  discover  any  relation  between  duration  and  age, 
sex,  state  of  heart,  preceding  rheumatic  fever,  or  exciting  cause. 

*  From  the  tables  given  in  the  *  Coll.  Invest.  Report '  I  have  calculated  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  the  duration  of  S96  cases : — Not  exceeding  one  month,  18  per 
eent.;  hetween  oue  and  three  mouths,  57  per  cent. ;  over  three  months,  25  per  cent.; 
only  6  per  cent,  exceeded  three  mouths.  The  perceutage  is  nearly  the  same  for 
each  sex.  (The  calculation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  cases  in  which  the 
duration  is  [for  instance]  three  months  are  given  in  the  column  headed  **  under  three 
months/'  which  is  probable  from  the  way  the  table  runs,  althongh  inoousistant  with 
its  wording.) 

f  Meldner, '  Wocheubl.  der  Qesellsch.  der  wiener  Aerste;,'  1869,  No.  18. 

{  Macdougal,  *  Lancet,'  1885,  No.  17. 
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Becurrence, — Chorea  is  a  disease  prone  to  recnr.  In  how  manj 
cases  it  again  attacks  an  individaal  can  onlj  be  approximatelj  det^r- 
mined)  since  the  subsequent  history  of  many  patients  is  unknown. 
In  the  series  of  original  cases  that  I  have  analysed,  one  third  suffered 
from  more  than  one  attack.  Fifteen  patients  bad  more  than  two 
attacks,  viz.  nine,  three  attacks;  one,  four;  three,  five;  one,  six; 
and  one  no  less  than  nine  separate  attacks.  Females  are  more  liable 
to  relapse  than  males*  just  as  they  are  more  prone  to  chorea ;  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  second  attacks,  boweyer,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  first  attacks,  but  in  tbe  cases  in  wbicb  more  than  two  occur  the 
predisposing  influence  of  sex  is  very  strong,  the  proportion  of  males 
being  much  below  the  average,  while  almost  all  patients^bo  have  more 
than  tbiree  attacks  are  of  the  female  sex.  The  disease  very  seldom 
recurs  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  except  in  connection  with  preg- 
nancy. 

Preceding  rheumatic  fever  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  recurrence. 
I  have  found  a  history  of  it  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  of  the 
cases  that  recurred  as  in  the  whole  series.  Organic  heart  disease  is 
unquestionably  more  frequently  present  in  recurrences  than  in  first 
attacks.  It  was  distiuct  in  one  half  of  the  cases  in  which  the  attack 
was  the  second  or  the  third,  and  iu  all  the  cases  in  which  the  number 
of  attacks  exceeded  three.  This  might,  indeed,  be  expected  from  the 
fact  that  endocarditis  often  occurs  in  chorea  without  other  discoverable 
cause ;  the  more  attacks  of  chorea  a  patient  has  had,  the  greater  will 
be  the  probability  of  consecutive  heart  disease.  The  same  conclusion, 
that  the  organic  heart  disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  tbe 
repeated  attacks,  is  also  shown  by  the  fact,  mentioned  above,  that  a 
history  of  rheumatic  fever  is  not  more  frequent  in  recurrences,  and  also 
by  the  not  infrequent  cases  in  which,  during  a  first  attack,  there  is  no 
distinct  evidence  of  valvular  disease,  but  in  which,  at  the  second 
attack,  such  disease  is  unmistakable,  although  there  has  been  no 
rheumatic  fever  in  the  interval. 

The  interval  between  tbe  termination  of  the  first  and  commencement 
of  tbe  second  attack  of  chorea  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three 
yearB.  It  is  rarely  less  than  two  months  or  more  than  two  years. 
The  average  interval  is  about  one  year.  In  only  one  third  of  my 
own  cases  was  the  interval  more  than  a  year,  and  in  only  two  did  it 
exceed  a  year  and  a  half.  If,  therefore,  a  patient  has  remained  well 
for  eighteen  months  after  the  chorea  is  over,  it  is  improbable 
that  another  attack  will  occur.  The  intervals  between  subsequent 
recurrences  present  similar  variations.  In  one  case,  however,  a 
third  attack  commenced  only  two  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the 
second.  The  intervals  usually  vary  much  in  the  same  patient,  and,  as 
a  rule,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  time  of  year  at  which  tbe  recur- 
rence occurs.  Bemarkable  exceptions,  however,  are  occiisionally 
met  with,  which  are  of  considerable  interest  in  connection  with  tbe 
relation  of  chorea  to  season.    One  girl  first  suffered  from  chorea 
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at  nine  years  old.  The  attack  commenced  in  October*  and  lastei 
lour  months.  Every  autumn,  for  the  next  six  years,  she  became 
choreic,  and  remained  so  until  the  middle  or  end  of  winter.  Her 
eighth  attack,  however,  began  in  May,  and  in  it  (at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen) she  came  under  my  care,  and  presented  the  characteristic  signs 
of  mitral  constriction,  although  she  had  never  had  rheumatism:  the 
attack  lasted  four  months.  The  following  year  a  ninth  attack  com- 
menced in  June ;  it  was  the  shortest  of  all,  lasting  only  a  month,  and 
has,  I  believe,  been  followed  by  no  recurrence.  Another  girl  was 
attacked  with  chorea  at  seven,  after  distress  at  the  death  of  her  mother, 
and  in  each  of  the  next  five  years,  chorea  came  on  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  and  lasted  for  three  or  four  months.  I  saw  the  sixth 
attack,  which  commenced  in  May.  There  was  a  loud  mitral  regurgi* 
tant  murmur,  and  she  also  had  never  had  rheumatic  fever. 

Fright  is  to  be  traced  as  a  cause  of  recurrence  in  at  least  as  large  a 
proportion  as  of  first  attacks.  One  girl,  for  instance,  had  attacks 
at  16,  17,  17i,  and  18,  all  of  which  were  apparently  excited  by 
fright.  The  attack  at  17i  commenced  the  morning  after  she  had 
been  f lightened  by  a  severe  thunderstorm;  the  last  attack  began  a 
week  after  she  had  been  much  startled  by  the  touch  of  an  unseen 
person  when  she  thought  she  was  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  in  which  there  were  nine  attacks  related  to  season,  not  one  was 
excited  by  fright.  In  the  girl  who  had  six  attacks,  the  first  five 
occurred  without  an  exciting  cause;  the  sixth  commenced  a  few 
hours  after  a  sudden  alarm. 

The  course  of  the  afEection  in  successive  recurrences,  and  the  side 
affected  first  or  chiefly,  present  no  uniformity.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  commencement  is  on  the  same  side  in  every  attack.  Thus,  in  one 
patient  four  successive  attacks  began,  and  were  more  severe,  on  the  left 
side.  In  the  patient  who  had  nine  attacks,  the  first  seven,  which  occurred 
in  winter,  affected  the  right  side  chiefly,  but  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
attacks,  which  occurred  in  summer,  the  left  side  suffered  most.  The 
symptoms  of  the  recurrent  disease  are  similar  to  those  of  first  attacks, 
but  its  degree  is  often  slighter  and  its  duration  shorter.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  chorea  shows  its  characteristic  variabiHtj  ;  relapses 
are  occasionally  most  severe.  A  lad  had  attacks  of  chorea  at  five  and 
seven,  each  lasting  three  mouths;  and  at  ten,  without  exciting  cause,  a 
third  attack  came  on,  of  great  severity,  which  lasted,  varying  in  inten- 
««ity,  for  more  than  twelve  mouths,  in  spite  of  most  careful  treatment. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  organic  heart  disease,  but  I  have  more  than 
once  observed  distinct  signs  of  endocarditis  to  come  on  during  a  recur- 
rence, at  the  onset  of  which  the  heart  was  healthy. 

Termination  and  SequeUe, — ^The  vast  majority  of  the  cases  terminate 
in  recovery.  The  movements  gradually  lessen  in  severity,  until  at  last 
they  are  to  be  observed  only  in  moments  of  emotional  excitement,  aud 
finally  they  disappear.  XJsually  inco-ordination  ceases,  and  anv  weak  - 
ness  passes  away,  before  the  spontaneous  spasm  has  entirely  vanished. 
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The  final  disappearance  is  often  eztremelj  graduaU  and  slight  occft- 
eional  moyements  may  be  discerned*  if  carefnllj  looked  for,  long  after 
the  patient  is  practically  well. 

In  verj  rare  cases  considerable  mnsoalar  weakness,  general  or 
locaJ,  may  succeed  chorea.  It  is  a  post-choreic  paralysis.  The  loss 
of  power  is  sometinies  veiy  great.  There  is  no  change  in  m  oscular 
irritability,  but  there  is,  in  some  cases,  impairment  of  sensibility. 
It  is  perhaps  analogous  to  the  mental  weakness  which  sometimes 
succeeds  chorea,  and,  like  it*  always  passes  away  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks. 

Occasionally  the  disease  leaves  behind  it*  for  a  time,  a  liability  to 
sudden  starts  of  the  limbs,  similar  to  those  which  many  persons 
experience  on  going  to  sleep.  In  one  child  they  were  troublesome 
for  many  months.  A  sudden  start  in  the  legs  would  throw  her 
down,  and  once  the  start  was  such  as  to  make  her  jump  into  an  open 
cellar*  at  the  edge  of  which  she  was  standing.  The  fact  that  epilepsy 
is  a  rare  sequel  to  chorea  has  been  already  mentioned. 

When  the  chorea  is  attended  by  considerable  mental  disturbance* 
this  may  continue,  as  dulness  or  delusions,  for  some  weeks  after  the 
motor  phenomena  are  at  an  end.  Barely  the  mental  derangement 
persists  as  a  chronic  afEection  for  months  or  years,  but  it  graduallj 
passes  away. 

We  have  seen  already  that  juvenile  chorea,  in  extremely  rare 
cases,  instead  of  ceasing,  persists,  in  more  or  less  severity,  as  a 
chronic  disease*  in  spite  of  all  treatment.  In  the  case  mentioned^ 
in  which  the  chorea  commenced  immediately  after  the  discharge 
<Kf  a  pistol  near  the  ear,  the  disease  had  lasted  for  three  years  when 
the  patient  came  under  treatment*  and  it  was  still  present  when  he 
passed  from  observation  six  months  later.  Adults  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  streets  presenting  all  the  characteristics  of  severe  chorea, 
but  following  their  avocations  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  condition 
is  one  to  which  they  have  become  habituated.  This  persistent  form, 
while  closely  resembling  ordinary  chorea,  does  not  prevent  locomo* 
tion.  Most  of  the  subjects  have  been  males.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  proportion  of  males  is  unusually  large  in  cases  o£ 
prolonged  duration. 

The  chorea  of  childhood  rarely  terminates  in  death.  The  average 
mortality  of  a  disease  so  rarely  fatal  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but  it  is 
certainly  less  than  3  per  cent.,*  and  most  of  the  fatal  cases  occur  at 
the  time  of  puberty.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  two  sexes  at 
this  time  corresponds  nearly  with  their  liability  to  chorea  (St urges), 
but  in  earlier  childhood  the  mortality,  compared  with  the  number  of 
cases,  is  relatively  lower  in  boys  than  in  girls.  The  immediate  cause 
of  death  is  sometimes  exhaustion  from  the  severity  of  the  disease 
and  the  loss  of  sleep,  sometimes  associated  rheumatism  or  rheumatic 

*  Nine  deaths  occurred  among  the  4S9  caiee  of  the  B.  M.  A.  Coll.  Inv.* — a  moi^ 
tality  of  2  per  cent. 
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hyperpyrexia,  sometimes  intercurrent  maladies*  as  pysBmia  trom  local 
injaries.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  are  first  attacks ;  death  in  recur- 
rent chorea  is  very  rare.  The  chorea  of  pregnancy  is  much  mov» 
fatal,  the  mortality  being  20  or  25  per  cent  But  even  in  these  cases 
death  seldom  results  directly  from  the  chorea ;  it  has  usually  been 
due  to  the  effects  of  delivery  or  abortion,  in  the  cachectic  state  of  the 
system. 

Yabietibs. — Hy$ierical  Chorea. — ^Hysterical  patients  occasionally 
suffer  from  general  spasmodic  movements,  which  sometimes  resemble 
those  of  true  chorea,  but  more  often  differ  from  it  in  the  greater 
regularity  of  the  muscular  contractions.  The  mere  existence  of  sym- 
ptoms of  hysteria  does  not  prove  that  the  chorea  is  not  of  the 
ordinary  form,  if  it  corresponds  to  this  in  its  features;  a  patient 
suffering  from  hysteria  may  also  suffer  from  true  chorea,  and,  in  m 
predisposed  person,  hysterical  disturbance  may  develop  during  aa 
attack  of  true  chorea,  and  may  even  be  evoked  by  it.  The  only 
circumstance  that  would  justify  the  diagnosis  of  the  hysterical  nature 
of  such  an  attack  would  be  its  origin  by  imitation,  by  Witnessing 
the  symptoms  of  chorea  in  another  patient.  In  ordinary  hysterical 
chorea  the  movements  present  certain  distinguishing  features.  They 
are  generally  more  sudden  and  shock-like,  resembling  those  of  the 
so-called  ''  electrical  chorea.*'  This  is  a  rare  feature  of  true  chorea, 
in  which  such  sudden  contractions  of  many  muscles  are  met  with 
rather  as  a  spasmodic  sequel  than  as  part  of  the  symptoms.  The 
second  feature  of  the  hysterical  form,  more  frequent  and  of  still 
greater  significance,  is  the  rhythmical  character  of  the  spasuu  The 
movements  are  more  or  less  regular,  instead  of  presenting  the 
diaracteristio  irregularity  of  ordinary  chorea.  The  rhythmical 
character  is  especially  seen  in  the  movement  of  the  hands,  and  even 
ef  the  fingers.  The  spasm  is  usually  moderate  in  degree,  never  80 
intense  as  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  genuine  malady ;  nevertheless 
the  hysterical  form  is  often  a  very  obstinate  malady.  It  may  hut 
for  many  months;  indeed,  its  average  duration  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
term  "hysterical  chorea"  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  forma  of* 
h jstencal  spasm  which  bear  little  resemblance  to  true  chorea ;  these 
are  described  in  the  chapter  on  Hysteria. 

The  relation  which  this  form  bears  to  true  chorea  is  lometimea 
uncertain,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  two  under  the  same  conditions 
of  age  may  occasionally  render  the  diagnosis  difficult.  It  is  not  80| 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  other  important  varieties  of  chorea,  the 
chronic  forms  of  middle  and  late  life,  hereditary  chorea^  and  eenUe 
ehorea.  In  spite  of  a  superficial  resemblance,  these  present  such 
important  differences  from  the  common  chorea  of  childhood  as  to 
msJce  it  convenient  to  describe  them  Keparately.  This  is  also  the 
with  the   peculiar  affection  termed  *' eledtieai  chorea,^    Tlie 
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name  has  also  been  applied  to  maladies  that  have  no  real  relation  to 
chorea.  Choreoid  movements,  on  one  side,  may  be  the  result  of  an 
organic  lesion,  transient,  before  the  onset  of  hemiplegia,  pre-hemU 
plegic  chorea,  or  persistent,  as  a  late  sequel  of  the  paralysis  and  a 
variety  of  "  athetosis/*  post-lieiniplegic  chorea.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  mention  this  application  of  the  word.  Lastly,  it  has  been 
employed  as  a  designatioD  for  the  movements  that  are  better  termed 
habit-epasm  (q.  v.).  One  form  of  this,  manifested  by  a  peculiar 
rough  or  "barking"  cough,  has  been  especially  called  "laryngeal 
chorea  ;"  without,  however,  any  justification. 

Patholooioal  Anatomt. — As  a  rule,  the  nerve-centres  in  chorea 
present  no  abnormal  appearances  on  naked-eye  ezaminatiou,  and  a 
careful  microscopical  investigation  often  yields  only  a  negative  result. 
In  some  cases,  alterations  have  been  found,  conspicuous  or  micro- 
scopical, the  significance  of  which  will  be  presently  considered.  They 
are  chiefly  of  two  classes  :  (1)  changes  in  the  vessels,  with  or  without 
secondary  effects  upon  the  brain,  the  result  either  of  a  morbid  state  of 
the  blood  or  of  local  derangement  of  function ;  (2)  alterations  in 
the  nerve-elements  themselves,  which  are  apparently  primary,  and 
the  effect  of  their  abnormal  activity.  In  severe  cases,  of  very  acute 
course,  general  hypersemia  of  the  brain  has  been  observed,  or  dilata- 
tion of  small  vessels  has  been  seen  with  the  microscope,  sometimes  in 
the  cortex,  especially  of  the  motor  region,  once  in  the  white  substance 
with  degeneration  of  the  walls  (Dana),  and  sometimes  with  a  peri* 
vascular  accumulation  of  leucocytes.  Small  arteries  have  been 
found  occluded  by  a  process  of  embolism  or  thrombosis,  varying 
in  different  cases.  The  plugging  has  been  attended  by  minute 
hffimorrhage  in  some  cases,  and  very  rarely  a  large  hssmorrhage  has 
been  found,  connected,  no  doubt,  with  endocarditis  (see  p.  608). 
Minute  foci  of  hsemorrhage  or  of  softening  are  met  with  in  Tory 
acute  cases,  with  endocarditis,  especially  of  the  "ulcerative"  form; 
and  in  this  I  have  also  seen  small  round  hssmorrhages  scattered  over 
the  pia  mater,  like  those  seen  in  the  retina.  Micrococcal  embolism 
of  small  arteries  is  probably  one  mechanism  by  which  these  lesions 
are  produced,  and  occasionally  endocarditis  has  caused  embolism  of 
a  larger  artery,  with  consequent  focal  softening,  corresponding  to  the 
hemiplegia  mentioned  as  an  occasional  complication.  In  one  case 
(Gray)  the  basilar,  vertebrals,  and  middle  cerebrals  were  all  thus 
closed.  The  plugs  in  minute  vessels  have  been  probably  throm- 
botic  in  some  cases.  They  are  not  invariable,  for  they  have  often 
been  carefully  looked  for  without  success.  In  some  acute  cases, 
especially  with  delirium,  the  peculiar  round  hyaline  bodies,  that  are 
met  with  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  of  the  brain  in  acute 
infectious  diseases,  have  been  found  in  the  perivascular  sheaths.* 
Effusion  into  the  cerebral  ventricles  has  been  very  rarely  observed, 
^  Flechsig,  Wallenberg,  Jakomenko.    They  were  first  described  by  v.  Reckling., 
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iftud  it  is  only  in  cases  of  extremely  cLronic  oourse,  which  hare 
tasted  for  years,  that  any  trace  of  general  meningitis  has  been  seen, 
although  oedema  of  the  pia  mater  oirer  the  motor  cortex  has  been 
seen  in  an  acute  case.*  Changes  in  the  utrve-cells  have  been  found 
by  some  observers,  hyaline  swelling  and  degeneration  in  the  central 
ganglia  (Mejnert),  and  in  the  claustrum  and  island  of  Beil  (Elischer). 
The  conuectiye  tissue  of  the  braiu  has  been  found  increased  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  central  ganglia  lowered,  but  the  significance 
of  these  changes  is  doubtful.  No  special  importance  can  be  attached 
to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  perivascular  sheaths  described  by 
BOUQe  observers,  or  to  the  dilatation  of  the  spaces  around  vessels,  since 
l)oth  these  changes  are  common  at  all  ages. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  when  changes  have  been  found,  they  are  chiefly 
such  as  result  from  functional  over-action,  and  ai*e  met  with  in  acute  or 
Tt/ry  prolonged  cases.  They  consist  in  general  hy  persmia,  extravasation 
of  blood  around  minute  vessels,  leucocytal  aggregations  around  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  and  fibrinous  plugs  within  them.  The  nudei  of 
ine  interstitial  connective  tissue  have  been  increased.  The  large 
nerve-cells  were  found  by  Elischer  to  present  signs  of  degeneration 
somewhat  questionable  in  significance  (pigmentation  and  indistinct- 
ness of  nuclei).  Naked-eye  changes  (beyond  congestion)  are  seldom 
found,  but  local  softening  in  the  cervical  region  has  been  described. 
Meningitis  has  been  met  with  as  a  complication* 

In  the  peripheral  nerves  Elischer  found  an  increase  of  connectiTa 
tissue  and  slight  changes  in  the  axis-cylinders — ^hyaline  swelling, 
and  le&^  ready  staining  than  in  health. 

Such  of  the  above  changes  as  are  not  accidental  oonoomitantB  of 
chorea  are  probably  the  result  of  the  excessive  and  perverted  functional 
activity  of  the  nerve-elements,  which  is  always  attended  by  vascular 
dilatation  in  the  part  affected,  and  this  may  have  its  own  consequence 
in  thrombosis,  extravasations,  or  leucocytal  accumulations.  Such 
changes  may  or  may  not  result,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  hydrophobia  (q,  v.),  and  also  of  chorea  in  the  dog,  an  affec- 
tion which  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of  chorea  in  man  in  the 
shock- like  character  of  the  muscular  spasm»  which  resembles  that  of 
the  so-called  '*  electrical  chorea."  Of  two  typical  cases  examined  by 
Sankey  and  myself,  one  priesented  only  slight  changes  (granular 
swelling)  in  the  motor  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord;  in  the  other 
these  changes  were  more  intense,  the  cells  were  extensively  vacuolated 
after  hardening,  and  the  spinal  cord,  medidla,  and  cerebellum  pre- 
sented areas  and  foci  of  intense  nuclear  (leucocjtal)  infiltration  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  grey  or  white  substance.  These  differences  have 
been  found  by  others ;  the  cellular  infiltration  must  be  secondary,  bat 
once  produced,  developing  to  independent  excess. 

I   hnQsen,  and  a  foil  description  of  tiiein,  ss  met  with  In  aeate  diMMSi,  sadof  Iks 
1    observations  by  others.  Is  gffon  1^  Msnsssib  *  Hvbhow's  AmIl/  Bd.  cu. 
'       •  Puwell,  *  Brit  Med.  Jwun^'  1880. 
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Outside  the  nexrou  system,  changes  are  nsnallj  found  only  in  the 
lieaxt.  Of  eighty  fatal  cases  collected  by  Sturges,  the  heart  was 
liealthy  in  only  five.  The  most  frequent  change  is  endocarditis, 
usually  of  the  mitral  yalves,  which  present  delicate  vegetations,  espe- 
cially on  the  auricular  aspect.  Sim  ilar  vegetations  are  sometimes  found 
also  on  the  aortic  valyes.  Often  there  is  valvular  disease,  of  distinctly 
older  date,  in  addition  to  the  signs  of  recent  endocarditis.  In  such 
cases  there  may  even  be  ^ulcerative  endocarditis,"  with  the  character- 
istic erosions  and  extensive  vegetations,  containing  organisms,  but  this 
is  met  with  only  after  childhood.  The  signs  of  em  holism  may  be  found 
also  in  other  organs.  Endocarditis,  although  very  frequent*  is  not 
invariable,  and  it  has  even  been  absent  in  a  case  in  which  the  disease 
followed  acute  rheumatism.  The  changes  met  with  in  the  chorea  of 
pregnancy  are  similar  {  endocarditis  is  usually  preseut,  but  in  xavs 
cases  is  absent 

Fathologt. — The  problem  of  the  pathology  of  chorea  resolves  itself 
into  three  questions.  (1)  What  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  P 
(2)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  nerve-elements  P  (8) 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  change  ? 

(1)  The  changes  that  have  been  found  after  death  in  the  common 
form  of  chorea  afford  no  clear  indication  of  the  part  primarily 
deranged.  They  have  been  found  widely  distributed,  in  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  peripheral  nerves,  and  are,  moreover,  inconstant.  They 
are  certainly,  for  the  most  part,  either  merely  concomitant  or  secondary 
to  the  functional  disturbance  of  the  nerve-elements.  The  uncertain 
indications  of  pathological  anatomy  must  therefore  be  interpreted  by 
the  help  of  the  symptoms  themselves.  These  symptoms  supply  strong 
evidence  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  brain.  The 
fact  that  the  movements  cease  during  sleep  is  opposed  to  their  origin 
in  the  spinal  cord,  the  functions  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  increased 
activity  during  sleep.  The  frequency  with  which  chorea  is  unilateralt 
or  commences  unilaterally,  suggests  that  it  depends  on  an  affection  of 
the  motor  elements,  where  those  related  to  the  various  parts  of  one  side 
have  more  in  common  than  have  those  for  the  upper  or  lower  limbs  of 
both  sides ;  t.  e.  that  it  depends  on  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. A  closer  study  of  the  distribution  of  unilateral  chorea  affords 
further  support  to  this  opinion,  since  the  greater  affection  of  the  arm 
than  the  leg  points  to  a  region  in  which  the  more  complex  movements 
of  the  arm  are  proportionately  represented,  and  agrees  with  the  distri- 
bution of  unilateral  paralysis  and  convulsion  of  cerebral  origin.  Since 
<;horea  beginning  unilaterally  often  becomes  general,  we  are  justified 
in  believing  that  general  chorea  dei*eiids  on  an  affection,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, of  those  structures  the  disturbance  of  which  in  one  hemisphere 
causes  hemichorea.  Choreic  movements  have  been  produced  by 
organic  disease  in  so  many  parts  of  the  brain,  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  such  cas<  s  as  to  the  probable  seat  of  the  morbid  pro- 
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I  that  caoBes  ordinary  chorea.  Such  moTements  have  heen  earned 
bj  lesions  of  the  cortex,  central  ganglia,  and  cms  cerebri.* 

The  motor  impulses  that  excite  the  muscles  pass  to  the  spinal  ooid 
from  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex.  It  is  here  that  movements  are 
arranged,  and  if  they  are  disarranged,  and  the  disorder  proceeds  from 
the  brain,  we  naturally  refer  it  to  a  disordered  action  of  the  cells  of 
the  motor  cortex.  Is  their  derangement  primary  P  Is  this  the  actual 
seat  of  the  disease,  or  is  the  disorder  here  merely  secondary  to  a  mor- 
bid  process  elsewhere  P  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  at  present  any 
&cts  to  justify  us  in  going  beyond  the  motor  cortex  in  our  search  for  the 
primary  disturbance.  At  the  same  time  we  know  very  little  of  the 
mechanisms  that  guide  the  cortex  in  arranging  movements.  It  does 
not  seem  that  there  is  any  co-ordination  of  movement  in  the  brain 
after  the  motor  impulse  leaves  the  convolutions,  and  any  co-ordinatioa 
in  the  spinal  cord  is  subsidiary  and  involuntary.  The  influences  that 
guide  the  cortex  in  arranging  movements — the  influence  of  the  cere- 
bellum, for  instance, — however  exerted,  must  be  exerted  on  the  cortex, 
or  on  nerve-processes  anterior  in  time  to  those  in  the  cortex,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  of  their  derangement  in  chorea. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  corpus  striatum  is  the  part 
primarily  diseased,  but  this  opinion  was  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  movements  are  arranged  in  the  central  ganglia  after  the  impulaea 
leave  the  cortex.  We  now  know  that  this  is  impossible,  and  there- 
fore  the  ground  on  which  this  theory  was  based  has  disappeared. 
Moreover,  we  know  of  no  anatomical  arrangement  by  which  the  grey 
matter  of  the  corpus  striatum  can  influence  the  cortex.  The  optio 
thalamus,  however,  stands  on  a  different  footing.  Choreoid  movemente 
have  been  caused  by  disease  of  the  thalamus,  and  it  is  connected  with 
all  parts  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  a  centre 
through  which  peripheral  impressions,  which  do  not  affect  conscious- 
ness, influence  the  action  of  the  cortex.  But  of  its  relation  to  ordinary 
chorea  we  have  no  direct  evidence,  and  the  fact  that  its  disease  seems 
sometimes  to  cause  chronic  choreoid  movements  is  scarcely  relevant, 
and  altogether  isolated.  The  difference  between  the  two  conditions  ia 
great,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  disorder  of  the  action  of  the  cortical 
cells  may  be  secondary  to  disease  of  the  thalamus  in  the  one  case,  and 
may  abo  occur  as  a  primary  change  in  the  other.  Whether  their 
affection  is  or  is  not  the  primary  one,  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cortical  motor  cells  are  deranged  in  function ;  and  both 
the  frequent  mental  change,  and  the  pathological  alterations  that 
cannot  be  referred  directly  to  the  blood,  suggest  that  there  is  an 
extensive  affection  of  the  cortex  in  many  cases  of  acute  character. 
It  may  well  involve  the  central  ganglia,  and  must  necessarily'  extend 
to  the  white  substance,  the  spinal  cord,  and  even  the  nerves.  The 
functional  disturbance  can  only  reach  the  muscles  through  the  cord 

^  Cases  from  disease  of  the  crus  have  been  described  by  Magnan  (hamorrhageV 
and  by  Canfield  and  Patuam  (softening). 
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and  nerveSy  and  a  proportionate  but  seoondary  derangement  of  their 
function  must  occur. 

The  alteration  in  function  is  evidently  peculiar.  All  fauctional  dis- 
order is  attended  with  nutritional  change,  and  this  must  occur  also 
in  the  lower  structures  that  are  second  arilj  affected,  whether  or  not  it 
attains  a  degree  that  can  be  recognised  bj  the  microscope.  It  is  indi- 
cated in  the  increased  electric  irritability  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the 
limbs.  But  it  seems  never  to  reach  a  destructive  degree,  or  to  involve 
true  secondary  degeneration.  Any  destruction  of  nerve-elements  is 
the  result  of  vascular  changes,  primary,  or  secondary  to  the  functional 
over-action.  Moreover  this  alteration  in  the  nutrition  and  derange- 
ment of  function  of  the  nerve-cells  tends  to  pass  away  when  their 
cause  has  ceased  to  act. 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  precise  part  played  by  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  production  of  the  symptoms,  wheth«T  it  acts 
merely  as  a  conductor,  or  whether  the  spinal  cells  attain  an  indepen- 
dent energy  under  the  prolonged  excitation,  and  intensify  the  spasm, 
or»  from  defective  power,  fail  to  transmit  the  voluntary  influence.  * 
Such  co-operation  of  the  spinal  elements  is,  however,  only  suggested 
by  the  rare  cases  with  bilateral  spasm  or  weakness  in  the  legs.  The 
spinal  cord  takes  an  independent  part  in  the  production  of  the  sym- 
ptoms of  canine  chorea,  but  this  malady,  as  already  stated,  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  chorea  of  man. 

(2)  We  can  give  no  real  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  change 
in  the  function  of  the  nerve-cells  whence  the  symptoms  arise.  We 
only  restate  in  pathological  terms  the  observed  symptoms  when  we 
■ay  that  these  indicate  that  there  is  a  spontaneous  action  of  nerve- 
oeUs,  a  tendency  for  this  action  to  spread  unduly  among  the  cells. 
and  a  diminution  in  the  possible  strength  of  action.  In  the  Ian  gunge 
of  modern  physiology,  we  may  say  that  the  '*  resistance  "  is  lowered 
aUke  in  the  cells  themselves,  and  in  the  connections  between  the 
cells,  by  which  the  character  and  degree  of  their  associated  action 
is  determined.  The  derangement  of  function  in  the  motor  cells  of 
the  cortex  (according  to  the  view  here  adopted)  often  begins  on  one 
side  and  spreads  to  the  other,  just  as  does  the  discharge  which  causes 
a  convulsion;  in  the  latter  the  over-action  of  the  cells  bas  a  tendency 
to  excite  the  over-action  of  other  cells  that  are  connected  with  the 
first,  and  a  similar  tendency  to  the  extension  of  functional  action  may 
be  the  mechanism  by  which  the  disorder  of  movement  extends  in 
chorea  to  structures  also  predisposed  to  suffer. 

(3)  By  what  morbid  influence  is  the  derangement  of  function 
of  the  nerve-cells  produced?  Tbis  is  the  essential  problem  of  tbe 
pathology  of  the  disease,  but  the  changes  observed  in  tbe  fatal 
cases  are  too  variable  and  too  uncertain  in  their  significance  to  be 
trusted  alone.  We  must  also  consider  tbe  facts  of  causation,  and 
the  analogies  supplied  by  allied  affections. 

The  first  important  etiological  fact  is  the  distinctly  predisposing 
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influenoe  of  age  and  sex.  Chorea  is  especially  a  disease  of  later 
childhood ;  that  is,  it  occurs  when  the  functional  development  of  the 
nerve-centres  has  been  effected,  but  their  exercise  has  not  yet 
secured  stability  of  function,  and  the  motor  processes  are  prone  to 
become  active  independently  of  deliberate  volition.  The  nomud 
restlessness  of  childhood  manifests  the  predisposition  to  chorea. 
Moreover,  the  age  and  sex  most  liable  are  also  those  in  which  emotion 
is  most  active,  and  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  the  motor  nervous 
system — in  which,  indeed,  as  Stui^es  has  insisted,  the  physiological 
expression  of  emotion  is  often  by  movements  bearing  no  distant 
resemblance  to  the  slighter  spasms  of  chorea.  With  this  predisposi- 
tion is  to  be  associated  the  important  fact  that  an  emotion  has  been 
recognised,  by  almost  all  observers,  as  the  one  exciting  cause  that  can 
be  traced  with  frequency.  This  emotion  is  alarm,  which,  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom,  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  motor  centres, 
essential  to  the  safety  of  its  subject.  Were  these  the  only  facts  of 
etiology,  it  would  be  natural  to  regard  chorea  as  a  purely  functional 
•  disease,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  disturbance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  motor  centres  depending  on  their  state  of  functional 
development,  and  owning  no  other  cause. 

But  the  association  of  chorea  with  acute  articular  rheumatism 
is  so  frequent,  and  often  so  close,  as  to  indicate  that  there  is 
another  important  element  in  its  pathology.  Their  close  relation  is 
emphasised  by  the  lesion  which  is  common  in  each,  even  when 
they  are  dissociated — endocarditis,  so  rare  in  other  maladies, nervous  or 
general.  But  it  is  impossible  to  regard  chorea  as  the  result  of  acute 
rheumatism,  since  each  disease  occurs  so  frequently  without  the  other, 
and  no  close  relation  has  been  traced  between  chorea  and  the  common 
cause  of  rheumatism,  exposure  to  cold. 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  relation  by  assuming  that  chorea  is  the 
resuH  of  cerebral  embolism  is  now  merely  of  historical  interest. 
According  to  this  theory,  endocardial  disease  must  precede  the  first 
fiymptoms  of  chorea.  But  it  is  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  that  this  precedence  can  be  traced.  Even  in  severe  and  fatal 
cases,  endocarditis  has  been  proved  absent  after  death.  In  the  large 
number  of  slight  cases  in  which  no  sign  of  endocarditis  can  be 
detected  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  its  existence.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  signs  of  endocarditis  come  on  during  the  course  of 
the  chorea.  In  these  two  classes,  which  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
cases  of  chorea,  tbe  embolic  theory  is  quite  untenable.* 

If  the  endocarditis  is  not  the  cause  of  chorea  it  must  be  either  the 
result  of  the  chorea,  or  the  two  must  be  consequences  of  a  common 

*  That  extensive  capillary  embolism  may  give  rise  to  movemcnU  reeembling  thoee 
of  chorea  has  beeu  proved  by  Dr.  Angel  Money  (*  Med.-Chir.  Trana.,'  roL  Ixviii)  ; 
but  the  fact  has  little  bearing  on  the  question  of  tbe  pathology  of  haman  chorea. 
The  facts  of  disease  show  that  many  morbid  processes  in  the  biain  may  gire  rise  to 
choreoid  morements. 
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caase.  This  oondusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to 
trust  clinical  evidence,  the  endocarditis  is  often  secondary  to  the  chorea 
in  point  of  time.  Pathology  at  present  knows  nothing  of  the  direct 
dependence  of  such  a  lesion  on  an  altered  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
All  known  facts  regarding  the  etiology  of  endocarditis  point  to  its 
dependence  on  morbid  states  of  the  blood.  That  excessive  muscular 
action  changes  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  practically  certain,  but 
the  endocarditis  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  since  it  does 
notoccnr  in  other  statesof  muscular  over-action;  it  may  bepresenteven 
in  slight  cases  of  chorea,  and  it  may  precede  the  chorea  in  its  deve- 
lopment. The  hypothesis  which  seems  best  to  explain  the  facts  is 
the  old  theory  that  the  common  cause  of  the  endocarditis  and  the 
chorea  is  a  blood-state  allied  to,  but  not  identical  with,  that  which 
causes  acute  rheumatism.  According  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
blood-change,  chorea  or  acute  rheumatism  or  both,  with  or  withont 
endocarditis,  may  be  produced.  The  facts  of  these  diseases  suggest 
a  toxic  change  of  a  chemical  character,  rather  than  an  organised  virus. 
That  which  causes-  chorea  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  affect  the 
joints  and  but  little  to  cause  pericarditis,  and  not  to  be  excited 
directly  by  exposure  to  cold«  but  it  may  be  accompanied  by  the  con- 
dition which  causes  rheumatism  and  which  presents  these  features.* 
Of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  assumed  blood-change  causes  chorea 
we  are  still  ignorant.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  facts  of  the 
disease  is  that  a  special  influence  is  exerted  on  the  motor  elements  of 
the  cortex,  deranging  their  function  and  producing  a  disturbance  of 
their  nutrition,  which,  once  excited,  runs  a  certain  course,  varying  in 
severity  and  duration,  but  tending  to  subside.  The  action  of  specific 
blood-states,  especially  such  as  are  of  chemical  nature,  on  certain 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  is  well  known,  and  we  must  remember 
that,  in  chorea,  the  effect  is  produced  on  structures  that  are  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  predisposition  not  only  to  derangement,  but  to  the 
particular  form  of  derangement  present  in  this  disorder.  The  disturb- 
ance of  function  seems  sometimes  to  last  beyond  its  cause  (since  even 
endocarditis  may  pass  away  before  the  movements),  and  to  leave  also 
a  strong  disposition  to  recurrence.  The  blood-state  may  act  widely  on 
the  cortex  in  some  cases,  and  even  on  the  central  ganglia,  whose  func- 
tiou  is  still  too  mysterious  to  permit  us  to  assign  to  their  derangement 
a  definite  part  in  the  pathology  of  chorea,  possibly  also  on  lower 

*  If  the  conception  of  a  blood-state  allied  to,  although  not  the  rame  as,  that 
\%hich  causes  acute  rheumatism  seems  difficult,  we  may  remember  that  tlie  vurietiet 
in  the  manifestations  of  rheumatism  must  be  evidence  of  a  corresponding  variety  in 
the  constitutional  condition  that  predisposes  to  it.  Of  a  number  of  persons  nho  get 
their  feet  wet,  for  instance,  one  will  have  a  cold  in  tlie  hoad,  a  second  acute 
.  toneillitts,  a  third  pericarditis,  a  fourth  acute  general  arthritis,  and  a  fifth  arthritis 
with  endocarditis.  The  cause  is  the  same  in  all;  the  effect  mu8t  be  due  to  the 
previous  condition  of  the  Individ iiaL  It  docs  not  seem  inconceivable  tliat  an  ulaed 
«oustitu^ional  condition  should  have  an  influence  on  certain  nerve-centres,  rendering 
their  function  and  nutrition  susceptible  of  derangement. 
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motor  elementfly  at  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  less  degree.  We  may  note 
that  the  excitant  of  the  allied  rhenmatism,  exposure  to  cold,  maj 
aet  on  the  peripheral  motor  atmctures,  and  cause  multiple  neuritia. 
But  the  Tisible  changes  espedallj  in  the  ressels,  and  in  prolonged 
cases  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  may  be  in  part  a  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  of  function  (see  abore)»  since  it  is  certain  that  thej  ai« 
often  absent.  Thej  maj  be  also,  in  part,  the  effects  of  the  blood- 
change,  which  is  usually  profound  in  fatal  cases,*  and  to  some 
extent  determined  in  seat  by  the  functional  derangement  and  its 
secondary  effects,  while  the  endocarditis  which  also  usually  co-exists 
apparently  gi^es  rise  to  some  of  them.  If  due  weight  is  giren  to 
these  considerations,  there  seems  little  room  for  tbe  opinion  which 
ascribes  the  symptoms  to  these  yascular  alterations.  It  requires 
stronger  evidence  than  is  at  present  forthcoming  to  prove  that  con- 
ditions that  are  occasional  and  variable  are  causes  of  the  disease, 
associated,  as  they  always  are,  with  that  which  seems  the  probable 
cause  in  other  cases. 

We  must  not,  however,  regard  the  blood-change  as  more  than  one 
element  in  the  causation  of  chorea. f  Important  facts,  already  eon* 
iidered,  demonstrate  not  only  the  influence  of  functional  development  as 
a  predisposition,  but  also  that  of  functional  disturbance  as  an  excitant 
<Kf  the  disease.  The  ascertained  facts  of  etiology  seem  to  show  how 
frequent  and  sometimes  how  close  is  the  effect  of  fright  in  exciting 
the  disease,  an  agency  which  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  motor 
structures  {  which  especially  manifest  both  the  predisposition  and 
the  developed  disease.  The  violent  functional  disturbance  of  this 
influence  seems  to  involve  a  shock  to  their  nutrition,  which  may  persist^ 
increase,  and  run  a  definite  course,  most  readily  in  those  whose  nerve- 
elements  are  disposed  by  neurotic  inheritance  to  instability  of  nutri- 
tion (as  well  as  through  developmental  instability),  or  who  may  possess 
the  deranging  influence  of  the  morbid  blood-statee. 

In  any  theory  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  these  three  factors 
must  be  kept  in  view,  and  in  any  study  of  the  disease  the  part  played 
by  each  must  be  ascertained  as  far  as  possible. 

The  nature  of  the  influence  which  pregnancy  exerts  on  the  occurs 
rence  of  chorea  is  still  unknown.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
reflex  influence,  analogous  to  that  which  causes  vomiting ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  period  of  development  of  chorea  is  usually  later, 
and  is  much  more  variable,  than  that  of  the  morning  sickness,  and 

*  Nanwerck  ('  Beitr&ge  inr  path.  Anat  a.  Phyt.,'  by  Ziegler  and  Nanwerck,  Jena, 
1886,  p.  407)  recordB  an  instance  of  tbe  occasional  intense  severity  of  the  blood-state 
and  its  effects,  in  a  child  of  seven.  Foei  of  inflammation  (mycotic  P)  were  found  in 
the  bnun  and  medulla,  and  there  were  also  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  pneamonia. 

t  When  the  causation  of  a  disease  is  complex,  it  often  happens  that,  at  different 
periods,  attention  is  too  exclusively  directed  to  one  of  the  elements  in  its  production. 
This  seems  to  be  now  the  case  with  those  who  would  tsnn  chorea  mm  "acute 
infectious  disease." 

X  See  above,  p.  616 1  also  "Paralysis  Agitans." 
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often  does  not  cease  immediately  on  tbe  removal,  bj  parturition,  of 
the  source  of  reflex  irritation.  We  know  also  very  little  of  the  occur- 
rence of  chorea  from  other  forms  of  reflex  irritation. 

The  influences  which  determine  the  precise  form  that  the  chorea 
assumes  are  also  unknown.  Maniacal  chorea  is  not  met  with  until 
the  period  of  puberty,  and  is  very  rare  in  the  male  sex.  It  occurs 
in  girls  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  and  not  unfrequently  durin!> 
pregnancy, — conditions  of  age  and  sex  in  which  emotional  disturbance 
is  readily  produced. 

Thus  the  chorea  of  early  life  is  due  to  a  predisposition  depending 
on  the  state  of  deyelopment  and  training  of  the  motor  centres,  vary- 
ing in  intensity  according  to  temperament  and  age,  much  increased 
by  tbe  residual  effects  of  a  previous  attack,  and  reproduced  also  as 
part  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system  during  pregnancy. 
In  addition,  two  other  influences  may  be  traced,  tbe  rheumatic  and 
the  neuroticy  each  as  either  a  predisposing  or  exciting  influence. 
They  may  exist  apart  or  may  be  combined,  the  one  predisposition 
with  the  other  excitant,  less  commonly  with  both  excitants,  or  both 
predispositions  with  one  or  both  exciting  causes.  In  any  future  in- 
vestigation it  is  important  that  the  distinct  classes  should  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  apart  from  those  that  present  the  combined  influ- 
ences, since  facts  may  be  true  of  one  class  and  not  of  the  other,  and 
be  imperceptible  when  all  are  taken  together. 

DzAGHOsiB. — No  disease  is  more  easily  recognised  than  chorea  in  its 
common  form.  The  peculiar  movements  at  once  attract  attention  | 
their  character  is  unmistakable ;  and  their  recent  onset  distinguishes 
the  case  from  the  only  condition  in  which  similar  movements  occur^- 
that  of  infantile  disease  of  the  brain.  The  expression  of  countenance, 
with  its  listless,  somewhat  vacant  aspect,  often  by  itself  suggests  the 
nature  of  the  malady.  It  is  only  in  some  special  varieties  that  the 
affection  is  less  readily  recognised.  In  a  slight  case  of  unilateral 
chorea,  if  the  patient  grasps  simultaneously  the  observer's  hands,  the 
contrast  between  the  uniform  muscular  contraction  on  the  one  side^ 
and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  grasp  with  the  affected  band,  is  readily 
perceived.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  legs  suffer  more  than  the 
arms,  the  interference  with  standing  and  walking  may  resemble  that  of 
paraplegia,  but  the  spasmodic  movements  are  always  distinct  enough 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  greater  difficulty  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented by  the&ises  of  "  paralytic  chorea,"  in  which  there  is  very  little 
spontaneous  spasm,  and  the  loss  of  power  alone  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  friends,  and  sometimes  also  of  tbe  medical  attendant.  Tbe  distinc- 
tion rests  on  the  facts  that  the  loss  of  power  is  confined  to  one  arm, 
and  does  not  involve  the  face  or  leg,  and  that  it  comes  on  gradually  (in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks)  in  later  childhood.  Close  observation 
reveals  slight  occasional  choreic  movements  in  the  weak  arm,  aud 
often  elsewhere,  or  distinct  inco-ordination,  especially  when  the  band 
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is  held  over  the  head — an  action  that  often  reveals  the  existence  oC 
choreic  moyements  otherwise  nnperceired.  In  some  cases  sustained 
muscular  action  is  impossible;  the  grasping  fingers,  for  instance^ 
relax  involuntarilj,  or  desired  relaxation  is  for  a  moment  delayed. 
Once  aware  of  the  possible  nature  of  the  case,  the  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult.  As  a  rule,  when  a  child  between  seven  and  twelte  years  of 
age  is  said  to  have  gradually  lost  the  use  of  one  arm,  the  disease  is 
chorea.* 

Maniacal  chorea,  when  the  muscular  spasm  is  slight,  may  be  mis- 
taken for  simple  mania.  There  is,  however,  less  continuous  garrulity 
than  in  simple  mania;  usually  there  is  some  characteristic  spasm^ 
and  the  patients  are  younger  than  most  subjects  of  acute  mania.  The 
greatest  difficulty  arises  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  muscular  spasm 
ceases  when  the  mental  disturbance  becomes  considerably,  and  there 
is  only  the  history  of  the  spasm  to  guide  the  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysterical  from  ordinary  chorea  rests  on  the  sud- 
denness and  isolation  of  the  muscular  contractions,  on  their  frequentlj 
rhythmical  character,  on  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  and,  in  man j 
cases,  on  the  origin  of  the  disease  by  imitation.  The  sudden  shock- 
like character  of  the  contractions  is  characteristic  also  of  **  electrical 
chorea,'*  described  in  a  separate  section. 

Fftoovosis.— In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  even  of  severe  chorea^ 
the  prognosis  is  favorable.  As  long  as  the  disease  is  free  from  com- 
plications, and  the  patient  obtains  a  fair  amount  of  sleep,  no  anxiety 
need  be  felt,  but  it  is  important  that  the  uncertain  duration  of  tbie 
disease  should  be  remembered  at  its  onset,  and  that  the  parent  of  a 
patient  should  be  prepared  for  it.  <  The  chief  source  of  danger  is 
exhaustion  from  the  violence  of  the  movements,  and  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  sleep.  The  endocarditis  has  little  infiuence  on  the  immediate 
prognosis ;  the  chief  risk  to  life  that  it  entails  depends  on  the  embolic 
process,  and  this  is  extremely  rare.  Intercurrent  rheumatism  is 
also  commonly  of  a  mild  tjpe,  and  the  gravest  complications  of  rheu- 
matism— pericarditis  and  hyperpyrexia — are  very  seldom  met  with  in 
chorea.  Preceding  heart  disease  renders  the  prognosis  worse  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gravity  of  the  cardiac  lesion,  but  is  rarely  a  source  of 
anxiety  during  the  attack  of  chorea  itself.  The  prognosis  is  worse  in 
the  maniacal  than  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  considerably  worse  in 
the  chorea  of  pregnancy  than  in  that  of  youth.  It  is  somewhat  better 
in  a  recurrence  than  in  a  first  attack,  but  to  this  rule  the  eharoa  of 
pregnancy  is  an  exception. 

The  more  severe  the  disease,  the  longer  will  be  its  probable  dura* 
tion.  A  recurrence  will  probably  terminate  sooner  than  a  first  attack. 
Etiological  conditions  of  age,  sex,  cause,  preceding  rheumatism  or 

•  This  Btatement  may  teem  too  a1)flolut«;,  bat  it  is  literally  true.  Organic  diaeasa 
aither  weakens  the  leg  as  well  as  the  arm,  or  else  it  causes  convolBiona  or  some  otiMT 
fjmptom  that  attracts  attention,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  outset. 
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leart  disease,  and  present  endocarditis,  afford  no  indications  of  the 
probable  duration  of  the  disease.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  facts  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
own  notice.  In  hysterical  chorea  the  prognosis  as  to  life  is  absolutely 
favorable,  but  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  often  lon^. 

Of  the  sequelss  of  ordinary  chorea,  mentiil  and  muscular  weakness 
always  pass  away.  It  is  only  when  there  has  been  severe  mania  that 
there  is  anj  risk  of  tbe  persistence  of  dementia.  Convulsive  attacks, 
if  of  epileptoid  tjpe,  may  continue  to  recur,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
develop  into  epilepsy. 

Tbbatmbht. — The  derangement  of  motor  and  psychical  functions 
in  chorea,  its  frequent  origin  in  emotion,  and  the  distinct  increase  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  often  be  observed  to  result  from  emotional 
disturbance  and  from  mental  and  physical  exertion, — all  teach  the 
lesson,  which  experience  confirms,  that  the  first  important  element  in 
treatment  is  to  secure  the  patient  from  causes  of  mental  and  physical 
fatigue  and  emotional  excitement.  Lessons  should  be  discontinued, 
and  even  in  slight  cases  the  periods  of  physical  rest  should  be  in- 
creased, only  mental  or  physical  occupation  that  interests  without 
fatiguing  should  be  permitted,  its  amount  depending  on  the  degree 
and  duration  of  the  symptoms.  In  severe  cases  thei  e  is  only  too  much 
spontaneous  muscular  action,  and  benefit  is  derived  from  absolute 
lest  in  bed  during  the  height  of  the  disease.  Even  in  moderate 
cases,  the  good  effect  of  a  few  days*  absolute  rest  is  most  conspicuous, 
and  is  often  desirable  at  the  commencement  of  treatment.  In  such 
cases,  prolonged  rest  is  seldom  followed  by  a  continued  improvement, 
and  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  be  up  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  provided  the  movements  are  not  thereby  increased  in 
intensity.  If  the  severity  of  the  disease  does  not  make  prolonged 
rest  in  bed  absolutely  necessary,  tbe  mental  depression  produced 
thereby  often  more  than  counteracts  any  good  that  is  done  by  the  rest. 
All  sources  of  mental  irritation  should  be  avoided ;  a  cheerful  room 
and  cheerful  companionship  are  most  important. 

When  the  movements  are  severe,  extreme  care  must  be  taken  to 
obviate  the  chance  of  injury  from  the  contact  of  the  limbs  with  hard 
objects.  These  should  be  removed  out  of  the  range  of  the  limbs,  or 
covered  with  soft  padding.  The  importance  of  this  measure  cannot 
be  over-stated.  One  cause  of  death  in  chorea  is  the  effect  of  slight 
mechanical  injuries,  which,  in  the  cachectic  state  of  the  patient,  often 
ran  an  unfavorable  course,  and  may  lead  to  blood-poisoning.  The 
fisk  that  the  patient  may  be  thrown  out  of  bed  by  the  spasm  must 
act  be  forgotten.  In  severe  cases  it  is  well  to  place  the  patient's  bed 
on  the  floor  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  to  cover  the  adjacent  walls 
with  cushions  or  mattresses.  If  bedsores  are  threatened,  a  water-bed 
ahoulid  be  obtained.  The  influence  of  the  spasm  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  all  proceedings  that  are  adopted.     The  temperature,  for 
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instance,  should  neyer  be  taken  in  the  mouth.  I  have  known  a  chome 
patient  to  bite  off  and  swallow  the  bulb  of  a  thennometer  placed  in 
the  mouth ;  fortunately  the  accident  was  followed  bj  no  more  serious 
consequence  than  an  increase  in  the  chorea  from  the  alarm  occasioned  ; 
the' thermometer  bulb  was  safelj  passed  next  day  per  rectum. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
easily  digested  food  and  of  absolute  cleanliness.  The  latter  is  of 
great  importance  when  the  patient's  mental  apathy  causes  unnoticed 
evacuations ;  iu  such  a  condition  the  spasm  often  lessens,  and  com- 
parative  stillness  increases  the  risk  of  bedsores  from  pressure.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  but  purgation  is  useless. 

In  many  severe  cases  of  chorea  the  skiu  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  in 
these,  free  diaphoresis  has  often  a  striking  effect  in  lessening  the 
intensity  of  the  disease.  The  old  method  was  to  give  a  small  dose  of 
antimonial  wine,  and  follow  this  with  a  hot-air  bath,  and  I  haye 
seen  excellent  results  from  this  treatment.  But  it  is  only  when 
the  strength  is  good  that  the  antimony  is  admissible ;  the  hot-air 
bath  may  always  be  employed  if  the  state  of  the  skin  indicates 
its  use. 

The  influence  of  drugs  on  chorea  is  a  subject  on  which  the  most 
diverse  opinions  have  been  expressed.  It  is  possible  that  the  con- 
clusions would  vary  less  if  the  effects  of  each  therapeutical  agent  were 
observed  separately  in  the  classes  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  section 
on  "Pathology."  Agents  may  be  frequently  useful  in  one  class  that 
have  no  effect  in  the  other.  Many  cases  of  chorea,  admitted  at  an 
early  stage  into  a  well-arranged  hospital,  and  kept  at  rest,  seem  to 
improve  as  speedily  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  will  permit,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  in  such  cases,  by  isolated  or  collective  observation 
and  comparison  to  obtain  satisfactozy  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
drugs  on  the  disease.  But  this  result  is  not  always  obtained  even 
in  cases  and  conditions  that  are  apparently  promising,  while  in  those 
that  are  seen  as  hospital  out-patients,  or  in  which  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  a  long  time,  the  tendency  to  spontaneous  cessation  is  much  less 
marked,  and  recovery  is  often  exceedingly  slow.  In  such  cases  the 
influence  of  drugs  is  often  so  distinct  as  to  justify  a  doubt  whether 
the  cases  which  have  given  rise  to  the  first  conclusion  are  altogether 
free  from  fallacy,  and  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  employing  those 
agents  which  seem  most  useful,  even  when  their  effect  is  difficult  to 
trace. 

Sedatives  and  tonics  have  both  been  largely  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  chorea.  Of  the  former,  bromide  of  })0ta8sium  is  of  singularly 
little  value.  Chloral  hydrate  is  more  useful.  In  severe  cases  it  is 
often  of  great  service  in  producing  sleep,  but  in  cases  of  moderate 
severity  its  chief  use  (in  my  own  experience)  is  to  increase  the  tran- 
quillity obtained  by  a  period  of  absolute  rest  in  bed  at  the  onset  of 
the  treatment.  Five  or  seven  grains  may  be  given  every  six  hours 
for  a  week  or  so.     Some  physicians  have  described  remarkable  improve- 
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ment  wlien  a  patient  baa  been  kept  oonatantly  adeep  bj  ebloial, 
but  this  method  of  treatment  is  scareelj  commended  bj  a  case  recorded 
by  Bouchut,  in  which  continuous  sleep  had  to  be  maintained  for  a 
month  before  the  movements  ceased.  In  other  eases  thus  treated 
it  has  seemed  that  the  period  of  sleep  was  merely  interpolated  in  thQ. 
disease,  the  course  of  this  being  not  otherwise  modified.  The  bene- 
ficial results  have  usually  been  limited  to  a  single  case.  Inhalations 
of  chloroform  have  been  employed  with  advantage  to  secure  rest  in 
severe  cases,  but  they  have  been  practically  superseded  by  chloral, 
which  produces  the  same  effect.  Antipjrine  seems  to  have  a  similar 
action,  distinctly  useful  during  the  acute  stage  in  many  cases,  but 
not  when  this  is  over.  Five  grains  may  be  given  three  times  a  day 
to  a  child  of  seven  to  ten  years.  Morphia  as  a  sedative  is  far  inferior 
to  chloral  In  smaller,  stimulant  doses  (five  minims  of  the  liquor 
three  times  a  day,  as  advocated  by  Eadcliffe)  it  seems  to  be  useful  in 
slight  cases,  but  it  should  not  be  given  if  there  is  mental  excitement 
which  may  be  distinctly  increased.  Henbane,  hyoscyamin,  conium, 
Indian  hemp,  Calabar  bean,  cimicifuga,  and  other  sedatives  have  been 
employed,  but  are  of  doubtful  value.  Salicylate  of  soda  is  aometimes 
distinctly  useful  and  sometimes  fails  entirely,  a  difference  that  may 
be  found  to  depend  on  the  associations  of  the  disease  and  the  stage 
of  the  attack.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  of  service  when  there  is  endo- 
carditis and  a  history  of  rheumatism,  family  or  personal. 

Among  the  so-called  nervine  tonics,  arsenic  has  long  enjoyed  ahic^h 
reputation,  which  it  certainly  to  some  extent  deserves.  It  is  usually 
given  by  the  mouth,  and  the  dose  should  be  gradually  increased  to 
r\x  or  even  ni.xv  of  the  liquor  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  combined 
with  morphia  (Steiner).  The  comparative  intolerance  of  the  stomach 
for  arsenic  has  led  to  its  hypodermic  injection  (Eulenburg,  Haln- 
mond).  By  this  method  much  larger  doses  can  be  given  without 
unpleasant  symptoms,  but  the  emotional  disturbance  occasioned  to 
children  by  the  operation  is  a  drawback  to  the  method  in  a  disease 
in  which  it  is  so  important  to  maintain  emotional  tranquillity.  In 
older  patients  this  drawback  is  of  less  moment.  Hammond  recom- 
mends, as  an  initial  doae,  from  five  to  thirty  minims  (1)  of  Fowler's 
aolution,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glycerine,  and,  as  the  best 
place  for  the  injection,  the  loose  skin  on  the  front  of  the  forearm. 
Arsenic  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  until  intolerance  is  reached,  and 
then  <x)ntinued  by  hypodermic  injection. 

Zinc  is  another  drug  that  has  long  been  praised  in  the  treatment 
of  chorea;  both  the  oxide  and  sulphate  have  been  given,  the  dose 
being  slowly  increased  up 'to  a  scruple.  Its  influence,  however,  is 
seldom  clear  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  long  time  necessarily 
occupied  in  gradual  increase  of  the  dose. 

Strychnine  is  of  little  value  in  the  early  stages,  but  it  is  often  dia- 
tiDctly  useful  at  a  later  period,  especially  when  the  disease  lingers  on 
in  alight  and  stationary  degree.    Oalabar  bean  and  eaerine  {J^  grain) 
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hskTe  also  been  recommended,  but  not  on  yery  convincing  grounds. 
Ourara  has  been  employed  in  obstinate  and  chronic  cases  with  alleged 
advantage  (Diamond,  Wright),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  so  dangerous  an  agent  is  ever  justifiable. 

Electricitj  has  been  employed  in  various  ways,  especially  the  voltaic 
current  to  the  spine,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  agent  has  any 
real  influence.  The  spasms  are  sometimes  lessened  by  the  passage  of 
the  current  through  the  limbs,  but  the  effect  quickly  passes  away,  and 
I  have  never  observed  evidence  of  permanent  benefit.  Any  effect 
from  the  application  of  magnets  is  probably  psychical  and  confined  to 
hysterical  cases.  Massage  is  chiefly  suited  to  the  chronic  stage. 
Another  therapeutic  measure  which  has  been  recommended,  but  is  of 
very  doubtful  value,  is  the  freezing  of  the  skin  over  the  spine  by  ether 
■pray. 

Bhythmical  movements  and  mild  gymnastics  are  of  service  when 
movements  persist  as  a  residual  effect  of  the  acute  disturbancCi  or  in 
'  Tery  slight  oases,  in  which  the  neurotic  element  predominates. 


OHEONIC  ADTJLT  CHOEBA 
(Hbbbditabt  Ohobba;  Sbnilb  Chobba). 

Adults  after  middle  life  may  suffer  from  an  affection  charaoterised 
bj^  movements  closely  resembling  those  of  the  chorea  of  early  life. 
It  differs,  however,  in  its  course,  which  is  not  only  chronic,  but  also, 
as  a  rule,  persistent  and  progressive.  The  spasm,  indeed,  differs'  a 
little  from  the  juvenile  foim  in  the  far  slighter  degree  with  which  it 
interferes  with  voluntary  movement,  which  often  stills  it.  Two  forms 
may  be  distinguished.  One  is  hereditary,  or  at  least  occurs  in  families, 
and  usually  manifests  itself  soon  after  middle  life,  or  at  least  before 
senility ;  in  early  adult  life  only  in  cases  so  rare  as  to  be  strikingly 
exceptional.  The  other  form  is  isolated,  and  occurs  in  old  age,  some* 
what  earlier  only  when  the  age  of  the  system  anticipates  the  courses 
of  the  years.  Thus  we  have  hereditary  and  senile  forms,  which, 
however,  differ  but  little  in  other  res|)ccts. 

Hereditary  Chorea ;  Huntington* a  Chorea, — In  1872,  Huntington  of 
New  York  described  a  form  of  chronic  progressive  chorea,  occurring 
in  families  through  many  generations,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Long 
Island,  New  York  Harbour,  a  favourite  haunt  of  tetanus.  It  had  been 
familiar  to  bis  father  and  grandfather,  who  were  both  practitioners 
of  medicine,  as  presenting  the  uniform  features  of  commencement  in 
middle  life^  chiefly  from  thirty  to  forty,  affecting  the  two  sexes  equally, 
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l>eing  associated  with  mental  failare  and  a  tendency  to  snicide,  and 
contiiiniog  until  death.  If  a  generation  escaped,  the  maladj  did  not 
reappear  in  the  family.  From  the  attention  the  description  receiyed, 
the  form  is  often  called  Huntington's  chorea,  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  long  familiar  to  pbjsicians  practising  in  the  adjacent  districts 
of  the  United  States.  Dunglison*  quotes  a  letter  wiitten  to  him  in 
18*11  by  Dr.  Waters,  of  Franklin,  New  York,  giving  a  description  of 
iha  maJady  almost  identical  with  that  of  Huntington,  and  also  a  state- 
ment by  Gorman,  regarding  its  prevalence  in  certain  parts  of  Penn^ 
sylvania,  possibly  due  to  local  intermarriage.  Since  Huntington's 
description  has  directed  attention  to  the  malady,  many  instances  hare 
been  recorded,  especially  in  G«rmany,t  and  a  few  in  this  countiy.) 

The  affection  has  been  traced  through  as  many  as  four  generations, 
and  in  one  instance  no  less  than  nineteen  members  of  the  family  were 
affected  (Bemak).  Of  four  families  descended  from  a  choreic  woman, 
two  were  healthy,  but  in  the  other  two,  twelve  persons  became 
choreic  after  thirty.}  The  two  sexes  suffer  equally.  As  a  rule,  it 
begins  without  any  exciting  causes  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  or 
early  part  of  the  second  half,  between  thirty-five  and  fifty.  The  move- 
ments commence  gradually  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  upper  limbs, 
and  become  more  severe  as  they  extend*  They  closely  resemble  those  of 
ordinary  chorea,  but  may  present  minor  differences.  Constant  rotation 
of  the  eyes  has  been  observed.||  Articulation  maj  be  impossible  under 
excitement,  and  swallowing  reduced  to  spasmodic  efforts.  Even  the 
action  of  the  bladder  may  be  deranged.  The  movements  are  often 
arrested  by  voluntary  motion,  and  they  cease  during  sleep  in  most 
cases.  The  intensity  attained  varies,  but  is  usually  considerable,  and 
constitutes  a  grave  distress  to  the  sufferer.  Mental  changes  are  gene- 
rally  associated,  especially  mental  weakness,  and  hence  many  of  the 
cases  have  been  reported  from  asylums.  Barely  the  mind  has  been  un» 
affected.  Sensation  is  normal,  almost  invariably ;  a  loss  to  pain  hai, 
however,  been  noted.  Seflex  action  is  unchanged*  The  symptoms 
osually  continue  until  the  end  of  life,  which  may  be  near  or  distant,  but 
one  case  is  on  record,  seemingly  of  this  form,  in  which  the  movement* 
ceased  under  the  influence  of  arsenic  in  large  doses.^  When  the 
malady  shortens  life,  it  is  rather  through  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
mental  state  conjoined  with  the  exhausting  effect  of  the  spasm,  than 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  alone. 

The  morbid  appearances  that  have  been  found  in  the  brain,  and 
which  can  be  connected  directly  with  the  symptoms,  seem  chiefly  to 

•  DnndiMD'a « Prsct.  of  Med./  8rd  ed.,  Philtd.,  1848,  ii,  218. 
f  Bj  Ewald,  Peretti,  Haber,  Zaoher,  Hoffmann,  Bichont,  Bemak,  sad  otfasis. 
t  Wert,  St  Stoka-oa-Trent»«  Brit.  Med.  Joom.,' 1887*  1,486 1  SedkUiif^  •  LuiosI/ 
1888. 

I  Peretti,«Beri«  kUn.  Wochenidkp*  188S. 

II  Cbseamva^  'Un.  m4d.,'  1868. 
Y«  Lancet^' 1890, 1,1486. 
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be  the  result  of  the  over-action  of  the  nexre-elements  of  the  oortez,  and 
do  not  indicate  the  primary  prooess  of  the  disease.  Slight  meniii* 
gitisy  and  the  accumulation  of  cell-elements  about  the  vessels  and  oells^ 
with  some  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  have  been  the  chief 
changes.  Nothing  is  definitelj  known  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
and  its  relation  to  the  hereditary  causes.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  the  development  of  embiyonal  interstitial  tissue-elements, 
stationary  until  late  life,  and  then  causing  irritation  of  the  nexre^ 
structures  ;*  but  this  is  a  pure  conjecture,  intrinsically  improbable. 

The  isolated  senile  form,  sometimes,  although  rarely,  met  with 
under  fifty -five,  differs  from  that  last  described,  not  only  in  the 
absence  of  any  family  tendency,  but  in  the  more  frequent  freedom  of 
the  mind,  and  in  the  occasional  benign  course  of  the  affection,  which 
may  pass  away  after  lasting  for  a  few  months  or  a  year.  Usuallj, 
however,  it  continues  until  the  end  of  life,  which  it  does  not  always 
seem  to  shorten.  This  variety  is  less  rare  in  this  country  than  is  the 
hereditary  form,  f  to  which,  indeed,  it  bears  a  dose  resemblance  so 
isa  as  the  special  symptoms  are  concerned.  The  difference  does  not 
depend  on  the  age  of  the  sufferer  or  on  the  severity  or  extent  of  the 
symptoms. 

The  malady  may  begin  at  any  period  of  late  life^  even  up  to 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  affects  both  sexes,  males  rather  more  often 
than  in  youth.  Other  neuroses  may  often  be  traced  in  the  families 
of  the  sufferers,  apart  from  chorea  itself.  It  may  come  on  without 
obvious  excitation,  but  often  follows  depressing  anxiety.  Sudden 
alann  has  preceded  the  onset  only  in  middle  life.  A  marked 
difference  from  the  chorea  of  youth  is  the  absence  of  any  relation  to 
rheumatism  or  endocarditis ;  coincident  heart  disease  is  d^;enerativo 
only. 

The  spasm  presents  the  same  irregular  movements  as  in  other 
forms  of  chorea,  and  often  the  same  inco-ordination  of  voluntary 
movement.  The  spasm  is  often  most  severe,  and  may  render 
intended  actions  almost  impossible.  The  affection  of  the  face  and 
tongue  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  greatly  derange  articulation,  and  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  understand  what  the  patient  says.  The 
spasm  is  usually  increased  by  emotion,  and  a  patient,  who  is  thrown 
into  the  most  violent  physical  agitation  by  the  visit  of  a  stranger, 
may  be  comparatively  still  when  free  from  excitement ;  sleep  as  a  rule 
(but  not  invariably)  brings  quiet.  The  affection  of  the  legs  is  slighter 
than  that  of  the  arms,  but  may  be  sufficient  to  render  standing 
impossible.    There  may  be  some  loss  of  muscular  power,  but  it  is 

•  Greppin,  'Neurol.  Cent.,'  Oct.,  1892. 

t  Caaea  have  been  described  by  Bussell, '  Med.  Timet  mnd  Gas.,'  1878;  in  a  woman 
>of  74,  ending  in  recovery,  by  Ferguson,  '  Lsnret/  1885;  Macleod, '  Jonm.  of  Ment. 
Science/  July,  1881;  McLeam,  'Lancet,'  1886,  No.  8;  Saondby,  'Lancet.' 
Nov.  29,  1884  (with  references  to  other  caaea  recorded  by  Graves,  Sinkler,  Jbe.)f 
.Suckling,  •  Brit.  Med.  Jonm./  1888. 
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■eldom  oonsiderable,  ao  fur  as  the  spasm  pennitt  the  atrengtii  to  be 
Moertained. 

The  duration  ol  the  disease,  in  the  rare  cases  that  hare  recovered, 
has  been  from  a  £ew  months  to  one  or .  two  years,  but  that  of  the 
persistent  form  is  often  long,  since  it  has  so  little  tendeocj  to  shorten 
life.  Oharoot  mentions  two  cases  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  in  one 
of  which  the  disease  oommenced  at  fifty-nine,  and  in  the  other  at 
sixty.  In  a  case  reoorded  by  McLeam  the  disease  commenced  at 
forty,  and  had  already  lasted  fifteen  years  when  the  patient  came 
under  observation. 

In  senile  chorea  ohangefe  have  been  occasionally  found  in  the  brain, 
but  frequently  the  examination  has  failed  to  reveal  any  alterations 
that  can  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Slight  degenerative 
ehanges,  such  as  were  found  extensively  distributed  through  the 
central  nervous  system  by  Berkeley,  in  a  case  of  seven  years* 
duration,  are  probably  in  part  of  secondary  origin.  In  one  of 
the  cases  recorded  by  Harbinson  there  was  evidence,  through- 
out the  brain,  of  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells,  together  with  an 
increase  of  the  lymphoid  elements,  which  were  aggregated  around 
the  vessels  and  nerve-cells;  this  has  been  the  most  frequent  morbid 
appearance,  combined  in  cases  of  long  duration  with  signs  of  slight 
general  meningitis.  In  all  the  three  cases  recorded  by  Madeod  (see 
p.  626),  in  which,  however,  there  was  also  motor  palsy,  disease  of  the 
motor  region  of  the  cortex  was  found ;  in  two  the  convolutions  were 
compressed  by  cystic  thickening  of  the  membranes,  in  the  other  there 
were  small  tumours.  Choreoid  movements  are  occasional  effects  of 
chronic  lesions  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  such  as  hsematoma,  and 
some  cases  of  the  kind  have  been  erroneously  described  as  examples 
of  simple  senile  chorea. 

The  treatmeni  of  the  two  forms  of  chronic  chorea  of  the  adult 
presents  little  difference.  Bare  cases  of  apparent  cure  by  arsenic  and 
other  remedies  suitable  to  the  common  form,  with  rolief  to  tho 
symptoms  by  bromide,  cocain,  exaJgin,  antipyrine,  and  other  sedatirei^ 
constitate  all  the  results  that  have  been  obtained. 


••ELBOTRICAL  OHOBBA.'* 

The  term  ^  electrical  chorea  "  has  long  been  applied  to  a  peculiar 
malady  that  is  met  with  chiefly  in  Lombardy  and  some  adjacent  parts 
of  Italy.  The  affection  resembles  chorea  in  being  manifested  by  spas- 
modic  movements,  but  differs  in  the  character  of  the  movements  and 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  also  in  the  addition  of  progressive 
palsy  and  muscular  wasting.  The  muscular  contractions  are  sudden 
and  shock-like,  and  thus  resemble  those  that  are  caused  by  momentary* 
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electrical  stimulation.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  prog^ssiTO,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  terminate  fatally.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  disease  has  anj  resemblance  to  chorea  in  nature,  and 
hence  it  has  been  called  *'  Dubini's  disease,"  from  the  physician  who 
first  described  it  in  184f6.  It  affects  both  sexes  and  occurs  at  all 
ages.  Its  causes  are  unknown,  but  it  has  been  ascribed  to  some 
obscure  malarial  influence,  on  account  of  its  occurrence  chiefly  in 
certain  districts.  Even  in  these,  howcTer,  it  appears  to  be  rare. 
Oases  have  been  described  in  which  the  symptoms  commenced  after  a 
fright,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  are  of  the  same  nature.  The 
sudden  donio  character  of  the  contractions  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
confined  to  this  disease ;  it  is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  ordinary 
chorea,  in  the  hysterical  variety,  and  in  some  choreoid  attacks  in 
adults  and  the  old.*  The  term  has  been  misapplied,  not  only  to  the 
general  clonic  spasm  of  hysterical  chorea,  but  aLso  to  the  violent  local 
shock-like  muscular  contractions  sometimes  met  with  in  that  affection, 
especially  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  Such  contractionB  occur  also 
in  the  cases  described  as  '*  paramyoclonus  multiplex.'*  But  all  these 
forms  differ  from  the  Italian  malady  in  their  benign  and  isolated 
character,  which  at  present  seems  the  most  important  diagnostie 
featnie* 

The  shock-like  muscular  contractions  that  constitute  the  first  and 
most  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease,  usually  commence  gradually 
in  one  arm— of  ten  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm — and  spread  thence, 
usually  to  the  leg  on  the  same  side  before  they  invade  the  opposite 
limbs.  After  a  few  months  or  less,  the  limbs  first  affected  gradually 
become  feeble,  the  muscles  waste,  with  loss  of  faradic  irritability, 
and  the  palsy  spreads  until  it  becomes  general  In  many  cases  there 
are  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  may  be  unilateral.  In  the  more 
acute  cases  there  may  be  considerable  elevation  of  temperature 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  fatal  cases,  no  constant  morbid  changes  are  found  in  the  oentral 
nervous  system,  and  not  only  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  also  the 
precise  part  of  the  nervous  system  primarily  disturbed,  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  most  plausible  theory  assumes  that  the  cerebral 
cottex  is  the  part  first  affected  (and  thus  the  unilateral  commence- 
ment and  convulsions  are  accounted  for),  but  that  the  spinal  cord 
suffers  secondarily  and  causes  the  changes  in  muscular  nutrition 
and  irritability.  It  has  indeed  been  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of 
a  special  form  of  myelitis  (Pignaoca  and  Stefanini)  due  to  some 
peculiar  paludal  influence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  treatment 
influences  the  disease,  but,  from  the  rarity  of  the  malady,  tiierapentical 
experience  can  accumulate  but  slowly. 

*  Ths  tflrm  *'eloctrioal  ebons'*  has  been  applied  by  ■cms  writen  to  tiis  eaeee 
Iksft  do  not  oiberwiae  differ  horn  ordinary  eboiea.  Bnt  ilnee  it  has  long  been  used 
as  a  deiignation  for  tbe  Italian  SAalady,  thli  nee  of  the  word  seems  nndeiirable. 
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Olonio  tpasm  is  a  sjniptom  that  occurs  in  various  forms  and  cUstri* 
bution,  and  constitutes  part  of  the  manifestation  of  manj  morbid 
states  of  the  nervous  system ;  and,  moreover,  these  are  linked  tog[ether 
by  intermediate  forms,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  separate  them  into 
definite  types.  Such  spasm  characterises  one  form  of  hysterical 
chorea,  and  also  the  grave  "  electrical  chorea  "  j  ust  described.  Besides 
these,  a  few  years  ago  Friedreich*  described,  under  the  name  "  para- 
myoclonus multiplez/'t  a  case  of  clonic  spasm  afifecting  the  limbs  of 
an  adult,  and  other  cases  of  more  or  less  similar  character  have  been 
since  described.^  Males  have  suffered  more  often  than  females.  The 
symptoms  have  begun  at  any  time  of  life  between  puberty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  spontaneously  or  after  a  fright,  rheumatism,  or  malarial 
fever.  The  last  cause  may  remind  us  of  the  Italian  '*  electrical 
chorea,'*  but  myoclonus  has  not  the  grave  character  of  the  latter. 
Heredity  has  not  been  distinct ;  when  several  cases  have  occurred  in 
a  family  they  have  deviated  from  the  common  form. 

The  contractions  are  sudden  and  involve  the  whole  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  a  mu sole,  often  causing  an  actual  movement.  They  are 
usually  symmetrical,  although  not  equally  strong  on  the  two  sides,  and 
quickly  pass  from  one  part  to  another.  In  frequency  they  vary  from 
ten  to  fifty  a  minute,  but  usually  occur  in  paroxysms,  or  rather  in 
series,  irregular  intervals  separating  the  shocks.  In  some  oases,  occa* 
sional  tonic  spasms  accompany  them,  in  others  fibrillary  contrac- 
tions are  also  observed.  The  muscles  most  affected  are  those  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  limbs  (especially  the  deltoid,  triceps,  biceps,  supi- 
nator, quadriceps  femoris,  hamstring  and  calf  muscles)  and  the  facial 
muscles  (chiefly  of  the  lower  part),  sometimes  those  of  the  neck.  The 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet  may  contract,  but  seldom  cause  move- 
ment. The  diaphragm  may  be  involved,  producing  a  peculiar  hic- 
cough, or  an  odd  respiratory  sound,  in  which  the  larynx  probably 
takes  part.  The  first  contractions  have  usually  been  in  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulders  and  upper  arms  or  face.  Voluntary  movement 
lessens  the  spasm  in  most  cases,  and  may  even  arrest  it.  The  con- 
tractions are  also  generally  diminished  by  alcohol  and  increased 
by  mental  excitement.  The  mind  has  usually  been  normal,  but  occa- 
sionally there  has  been  some  abnormal  state,  such  as  the  presence  of 
^  fixed  ideas." 

Myotatic  irritability  has  usually  been  increased;  the  attempt  to 

•  Friedreich,  'Virchow's  Archiv/  Bd.  Izxzvi,  p.  421. 

t  The  prefix  "  pan  "  is  oflben  omitted. 

{  Seeligmaller,  *  Deut.  med.  Wochenschr./  188f>;  Bemak,  'Arch.  f.  Fsych./ 
«V|  Mtirie,  '  Prog.  m6d„'  1886;  Homen,  'Arcb.de  Neurologie/  1887;  Allen  Starr, 
^  Am.  Journal  of  Nervona  and  Mental  Diaeaaes,'  July,  1887,  and  othexi. 
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obtain  tbe  knee-jerk  has  sometimes  excited  the  spasm,  and  that  in  the 
extensors  of  the  knee  maj  even  be  provoked  by  the  attempt  to  obtain 
the  foot-clonus.  In  one  case  the  moyements  continued  during  sleep. 
In  a  few  cases  the  clonic  spasm  has  occurred  only  in  paroxysms,  occa- 
sionallv  of  extreme  yiolence.  Thus,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Allen  Starr, 
tbe  movements  of  the  body  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  spas- 
modic contractions,  alternately  in  the  muscles  of  the  front  and  back  of 
tbe  trunk,  were  so  violent  that  **  the  head  was  thrown  about  and  the 
body  was  tossed  about  in  the  chair,**  and  if  the  attack  came  on  when 
the  patient  was  walking  he  was  sometimes  thrown  down.  A  similar  case 
of  paroxysmal  clonic  spasm  was.  recorded  by  Pritchard  in  1822  as 
«<  Oonvalsive  Tremor  ;**  and  several  others,  differing,  however,  con- 
siderably among  themselves,  have  been  described  by  Hammond 
nnder  the  same  generic  designation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some 
recorded  oases,  the  spasm  has  been  trifling  in  degree,  even  insufficient 
to  cause  any  movement  of  the  parts,  and  only  to  be  seen  when  the 
skin  was  bared,  resembling  the  quivering  "  live  flesh  *'  to  which  se 
many  persons  are  liable.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  cases  present  such 
differences  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  should  be  plaioed  together 
that  do  not  present  the  common  features  of  the  sudden  sbock-like 
character  of  the  muscular  contractions,  their  bilateral  symmetry,  and 
the  comparative  freedom  of  the  extremities.  In  most  of  the  cases  the 
symptoms  have  passed  away  in  time,  a  very  marked  contrast  to  the 
coarse  of  those  of  **  electrical  chorea."  In  most  instances  no  morbid 
changes  have  been  found  to  explain  the  condition. 

The  affection  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  closely  allied  to  facial 
spasm ;  by  others  as  related  to  the  form  of  chorea  in  which  the  spasm 
is  clonic,  and  is  associated  with  hysteroid  symptoms  or  other  mental 
changes  (forms  termed  by  the  French  "  Tic  convulsif  **  and  "  Mala* 
dies  des  tics  convulsif s  **)•  The  disease  is  perhaps  most  nearly  allied 
to  senile  chorea.  We  have  seen  that  senile  chorea  sometimes  runs  a 
favorable  course,  and  that,  even  when  severe,  it  seldom  causes  death. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  bilateral  symmetiy  of  the  affection  afford* 
any  real  ground  for  placing  it  far  from  other  diseases  that  it  resembles. 
One  curious  case  has  come  under  my  notice  in  which  paroxysms  of  clonic 
spasm,  somewhat  resembliug  those  of  myoclonus  multiplex,  had  an  irre- 
gular distribution.*    The  most  effective  treatment  has  been  by  nervine 

•  The  patient  was  a  healthy-looking  man,  mged  tli!riy-nin«,  who  preeented 
the  foUowiDg  oondition.  Hie  head  was  in  constant  movement,  jerked  to  the 
right,  and  constantly  rotated,  as  in  torticollis,  while  coincident  speem  inTolved  the 
right  shoulder  masdes.  Slight  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  caused 
the  eyes  to  be  partially  closed,  the  eyebrows  raised,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to^ 
be  drawn  down,  and  gave  to  the  face  an  expression  of  ■ufferlng.  The  least  excite- 
ment increased  tbe  spasm.  If  he  was  spoken  to,  for  instance,  the  donie  spasm 
extended  to  tbe  musclee  of  tbe  forearm  and  to  those  of  mastication  and  of  the  faoe^ 
changing  the  expression  of  pain  to  one  of  anguish.  When  he  himself  attempted  to^ 
speak,  tbe  resulting  disturbance  almost  baffles  deacriptioo.  The  jerking!  of  the  anna 
became  most  violent,  and  tbe  bead  was   rotated  from  side  to  side  with  ( 
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ionim,  witb  bromide  as  a  tedative,  aod  the  oae  of  Toltaic  electricitj, 
which  has  in  some  way  produced  a  striking  result  in  many  oases.  A 
current  as  strong  as  the  patient  can  conrenientlj  bear  should  be 
passed  from  the  spine  to  the  aflTected  muscles  daily  for  a  quarter  o^  au 
hour.  If  this  fails  and  the  spasm  is  severe,  the  hypodermic  iDJectioa 
ol  morphia  may  be  tried«  or  sohmin  given  by  the  mouth* 
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The  term  **  saltatorio  spasm  "  is  applied  to  a  rare  form  of  donio 
spasm  in  the  legs,  which  comes  on  when  the  patient  attempts  to  stand, 
and  causes  springing  or 'jumping  movements*  whence  the  name.^ 
It  was  first  described  by  B  imberger  in  1859,  and  only  a  few  cases 
have  been  recorded.f  The  afiEection  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  s^ema 
to  be  rather  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  The  ages  of 
the  sufferers  have  varied  between  ten  end  seventy  years.  In  some 
there  has  been  a  history  of  previous  functional  nerve-disturbance* 
epilepsy*  hysteria,  Ac.,  and  in  most  the  onset  has  been  preceded  by 
influences,  physical  or  other,  depressing  the  nervous  system.  Imme- 
diate exciting  causes  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  traceable.  In  a  few 
there  have  been  premonitory  symptoms,  slight  tremor,  stiffness,  or  a 
feeling  of  stiflfnesa,  in  the  legs.  In  one  instance  the  spasm  followed 
a  convulsive  seiiuie.  The  actual  onset  has  generally  been  sudden* 
The  symptoms  consist  of  alternating  contractions  in  the  flexors  and 
extensors  of  the  legs,  following  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  and 
causing  jumping  movements  of  such  violence  that  the  feet  may  leave 

lapiditj  for  a  few  teeondt.  A  dmilar  parozynm  occnrred  on  rising  from  tbc  recnm* 
bent  poBtnre  in  the  pretence  of  a  stranger ;  he  would  stoop  for  a  moment,  bend  the 
head  ae  if  in  expectancy,  and  then  the  violent  movement  occurred.  Over  the  slighter 
moTementt  he  hsd  some  control,  so  that  bj  a  greet  effort  he  could  open  the  eyes  t 
the  eyeballs  were  usually  directed  to  the  right»  but  he  could  slotvly  turn  them  in  any 
direction.  So  violent  were  the  paroxysms  on  an  attempt  to  spenk,  that  for  weeks  ha 
never  uttered  a  word.  He  could,  however,  write  fsirly  well,  with  occasional  inter* 
ruptions  from  the  spnim.  '1  he  man's  history  showed  no  cause,  immediate  or  remote^ 
lor  the  aifecUon,  which  had  commenced  gradually  six  months  before.  Under  treat* 
■lent,  rest  and  hypodermic  iijections  of  morphia,  he  g^radnally  improved,  and  became 
able  to  speak  to  the  other  patients  in  the  wnrd,  although  it  wiis  much  longer  beibra 
he  becHme  able  to  speak  to  a  stranger.  Ultimately  the  spasm  became  trifling,  but  it 
had  not  quite  disappeared  when  he  passed  from  observation. 

e  It  has  been  also  called  " static  reflex  spasm"  by  Erlenmeyer. 

f  Bamberger,  '  Wien.  nied.  Wocbenschr./  1859;  Quttmann,  'Berlin,  med. 
Wochenschr.,*  18C7,  and  « Arch,  fur  Psych./  Bd.  v,  1876;  Frey,  ib.,  Bd.  vi,  1875 ; 
Qowers, '  Lancet/  ii,  1877 ;  KolUnann, '  Deut.  med.  Wocbenschr./ 1883,  No.  40,  and 
1884»  No.  4 1  Erlenmeyer,  *  Cent.  f.  Nerrenkraiik./  1887. 
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the  floor  at  each  spasm,  and  the  patient  is  thrown  to  the  ground 
unless  supported.  In  some  cases  the  spasm  has  been  slighter,  and 
only  the  heels  have  been  raised  from  the  floor.  Tl)e  spring  is  the 
result  of  spasm,  not  only  in  the  calf  muscles,  but  also  in  those  of  the 
hip-  and  knee-joints,  while  in  many  instances  the  muscles  of  the 
back  have  also  contracted  and  have  caused  a  backward  inclination  of 
the  trunk.  This  peculiar  spasm  occurs  only  on  an  attempt  to  stand ; 
as  the  patient  sits  or  lies  down  the  muscular  contractions  cease,  often 
entirely,  although  sometimes  a  little  clonio  spasm  or  rigidity  has 
persisted  for  a  short  time.  In  some  cases,  pressure  on  the  feet,  as 
the  patient  lay,  caused  slight  spasm,  similar  to  that  produced  by  an 
attempt  to  stand.  In  no  case  did  the  spasm,  excited  by  standing, 
spread  to  the  arms,  but  in  some  instances  other  Yoluntary  movements, 
even  in  the  recumbent  posture,  caused  a  little  clonic  spasm,  which 
involved  also  the  arms.  Motor  power  has  been  normal  in  most 
eases,  but  in  some  there  was  trifling  weakness  after  the  spasm  had 
existed  for  some  time.  Sensation  was  unaffected  in  all,  but  dull 
pain  in  the  legs,  or  tenderness  of  the  spine,  was  present  in  some  of 
the  patients.  In  one  of  Bamberger's  cases  there  were  other  peculiar 
symptoms, — palpitation,  dyspnoea,  inequality  of  pupil,  with  spasm  on 
one  side  of  the  face.  In  Eollmann's  patient  other  severe  disturbances 
of  the  nervous  system  led  to  death. 

The  affection  has  generally  continued  for  some  months;  in  only 
two  cases  was  its  duration  less  than  one  month,  while  in  one  it 
continued  till  the  death  of  the  patient,  six  years  after  the  onset  oC 
the  symptoms.  The  cessation  of  the  spasm  has,  in  most  cases,  been 
gradual* 

The  spasm  is  evidently  reflex  in  character,  and  has  been  regarded 
by  most  writers  on  the  subject  as  proceeding  from  the  spinal  cord, 
and  the  result  of  a  peculiar  exalted  irritability  of  the  spinal  reflex 
centres,  especially  of  those  that  subserve  the  co-ordinated  movement 
of  jumping,  &c.  Freusberg*  has  shown  that  alternating  contractions 
in  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  legs  may  be  co-ordinated  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  animals,  and  I  have  found  evidence  of  a 
similar  fact  in  man:  in  a  case  of  paraplegia,  with  absolute  motor 
palsy,  and  evidence  of  a  transverse  lesion  in  the  dorsal  region, 
pressure  on  the  soles  set  up  alternate  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
hip-,  knee-,  and  ankle-joints,  by  which  the  feet  were  successively 
drawn  up  and  pushed  down.t  Apparently  the  area  of  increased  irri- 
tability varies  in  different  cases,  since  in  a  few,  apart  from  standing; 
a  peripheral  impression  has  caused  movements  that  spread  widely. 

•  •  Pflager'B  Archiv/  Bd.  ix. 

t  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Woroschiloff  (Ludwig't  '  Arbeiten,*  1874, 
p.  110)  obtained  evidence  of  a  centre  in  the  upptr  part  of  the  spinal  cord  of  th« 
rabbit,  by  which  springing  movements  of  the  legs  were  apparently  co-ordinated.  A 
di8(  ussion  of  some  other  experimental  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be 
in  my  paper  on  the  disease  ('  Lancet,'  1877). 
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The  disease  in  most  cases  has  not  appeared  to  be  readily  inflaenoed 
bj  treatment.  The  spasm  has  continued  in  spite  of  the  administra- 
tion of  sedatives ;  the  most  important  and  effective  measure  appears 
to  be  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  and  of  the  strength  of 
the  nervous  system,  by  tonics.  The  case  of  shortest  duration  is  one 
recorded  by  myself,  in  which  slight  but  characteristic  symptoms 
(another  case  having  previously  been  under  my  observation)  were  at 
once  cut  short,  on  the  second  day  of  their  existence^  bj  a  copious 
diaphoresis  in  a  hot-air  bath. 
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Ohildren  often,  and  adults  sometimes,  present  spasmodic  movements 
such  as  winking,  twitching  the  mouth,  jerking  the  head,  movements 
that  have  a  half -voluntary  aspect,  but  which  the  individuals  are  unable 
to  control.  The  patient  is  said  to  have  *'got  a  trick"  of  moving 
the  part.  This  condition  has  been  termed  ''habit-chorea**  by  Weii 
Mitchell,  but  the  term  **  chorea  "  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  it,  and 
**  habit-spasm  **  is,  I  think,  a  better  name. 

The  condition  is  met  with  chiefly  in  childhood,  especially  in  the 
second  half,  but  it  sometimes  commences  in  youth,  and  even  in  adult 
life.  In  young  women  it  is  often  associated  with  symptoms  of  hysteria, 
and  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  certain  spasmodic 
movements  are  to  be  regarded  as  examples  of  this  affection  or  of  hyste- 
rical spasm.  When  it  commences  in  childhood  the  affection  commonly 
ceases  after  a  few  months  or  years,  but  it  occasionally  goes  on  to  middle 
life  or  even  longer.  Barely  it  begins  late  in  life,  and  is  then  generally 
permanent.  In  early  life  it  occurs  especially  in  nervous  and  excitable 
ohildren.  The  affection  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  females  than 
in  males,  but  it  is  very  often  seen  in  boys.  It  usually  begins  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen ;  I  have,  however,  known  it  to  commence 
as  early  as  four.  Some  impairment  of  general  health  often  precedes 
the  development  of  the  movements ;  occasionally  they  appear  to  be  due 
to  some  special  influence  depressing  the  nervous  system,  over-work  at 
school,  a  fright,  or  some  injury.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  the  onset 
followed  a  fall  into  the  water.  They  may  succeed  true  chorea,  or  some 
local  irritation  in  the  part  that  is  the  seat  of  the  movements ;  conjunc- 
tivitis, causing  blepharospasm,  may  set  up  winking  movements.  la 
boys  the  affection  is  often  due  to  masturbation,  and  from  this  cause 
very  severe  cases  are  sometimes  met  with. 

Frequently  there  is  a  history  of  other  neuroses  in  parents  or  other 
relatives.  More  than  one  child  in  the  same  family  may  suffer,  bat 
they  seldom  present  quite  the  same  movements.    I  have  seen,  for 
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instanoei  m  different  habit-spasm  in  twin  sisters.  It  is  probable 
that  the  affectioD  often  arises  bj  imitation.  There  is  not  often  perhaps 
direct  imitation,  but  the  witnessing  snch  moTements  is  apt  to  prodaoe 
a  pecnliar  excitability,  which  finds  expression  and  relief  in  movements 
of  a  similar  nature.  In  cases  in  which  something  like  direct  inheritance 
can  be  traced,  it  is  probable  that  this  influence  has  been  at  work.  A 
father,  for  instance,  had  such  morements  in  the  face  all  through  his 
life,  and  two  of  his  children  likewise  presented  them.  In  manj  cases* 
howeyer,  no  causes  can  be  traced,  and  the  affection  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  the  restlessness  of  childhood,  specialised,  as  it  were,  in  a 
particular  direction. 

The  movements  usually  occur  at  intenrals  of  a  few  minutes,  but 
sometimes  they  are  almost  cofitinuous.  Their  character  yaries  mudh 
in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the  same  indiyidual.  One  kind  oC 
action,  after  lasting  for  a  time,  may  give  place  to  another,  or  two  or 
three  kinds  may  alternate  at  the  same  period.  The  most  common  is 
blinking  of  the  eyelids,  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  orbicularii 
palY^ebrarum,  sometimes  accompanied  with  depression  of  the  eyebrows. 
Another  that  is  yery  common  is  a  contraction  of  the  zygomatic  muscles, 
moying  the  angles  of  the  mouth  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
A  moyement  of  the  head  is  also  common,  a  lateral  deyiation,  a  rotation^ 
or  a  nod.  In  one  case  there  was  a  backward  movement  of  the  head 
with  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  as  in  looking  up.  In 
another  case  spasm  at  the  back  of  the  neck  was  succeeded  by  a  con- 
traction in  the  sterno-mastoid.  Movement  of  the  arms  is  also'common, 
shru^ng  the  shoulders,  or  a  peculiar  fidgety  action  of  the  hand,  or 
some  other  movement  of  the  arm.  One  boy  would  put  both  his  anna 
forward  and  then  stoop,  and  he  did  this  under  all  circumstances,  even 
in  church.  A  movement  of  the  leg  is  less  common ;  the  patient  last 
mentioned  afterwards  got  into  the  way  of  kicking  his  leg  forwards  in 
walking,  doing  so  about  every  dozen  steps.  Of  the  twins  mentioned 
above,  in  one,  in  whom  the  spasms  began  after  a  fall  at  three,  there 
was  a  slight  movement  of  the  leg  and  a  twist  of  the  arm,  while  in  the 
other  a  slight  movement  of  the  head  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
action  in  walking,  a  half-turn,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  something 
that  she  had  dropped. 

Bespiratory  spasm  is  also  very  common;  there  may  be  a  sudden 
inspiration,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  laryngeal  sound,  or  there  may 
be  a  sudden  audible  sniff,  or  a  kind  of  sob.  These  may  be  combined 
with  some  other  action.  Thus,  in  a  boy  of  eleven,  a  quick  movement 
of  the  mouth  alternated  with  closure  of  the  eyes,  or  with  a  sudden 
mspiration  that  was  attended  by  a  slight  nasal  snore.  A  peculiar  cough 
is  also  common  in  these  cases ;  often  it  has  a  laryngeal  character,  and 
it  may  be  extremely  troublesome.  It  is  occasionally  first  excited  by 
•ome  laryngeal  catarrh  and  actual  cough.  One  boy  began  by  making 
a  noise  in  his  throat  every  few  minutes,  half  cry,  half  cough,  so  loud 
that  it  could  be  heard  outside  the  house ;  he  said  that  it  was  occasioned 
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1>7  a  861180  of  difficulty  in  breathing.  It  continued  for  two  jears,  and 
then  ceased,  but  soon  afterwards  twitching  commenced  in  the  left  side 
of  the  mouth,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  left  half 
of  the  body;  and  this  continued,  varying  in  degree,  for  a  year. 
Occasionally  these  laryngeal  sounds  are  repeated  several  times  in 
succession.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Blachez  the  noise  made  was 
a  piercing  cry,  compared  to  the  squeak  of  the  child's  toy,  but  much 
louder. 

These  habit-movements,  as  we  have  already  seen,  usually  cease  after 
a  time,  but  they  sometimes  persist,  and  become  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  a  patient  who  has  reached  adult  life.  The  inability  to  control 
them  by  an  effort  of  the  will  becomes  very  marked  in  such  cases.  In  one 
instance  a  girl,  who  began  to  blink  the  eyes  in  early  childhood,  still 
did  80  at  nineteen.  In  another  case,  a  clergyman  of  thirty-seven  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  an  involuntary  smile,  of  somewhat  meaningless 
aspect,  which  would  cross  his  face  from  time  to  time,  without  the 
slightest  corresponding  emotion,  and  even  when  he  was  engaged  in 
reading  in  public  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  Church  service.  It 
never  troubled  him  when  he  was  preaching  or  in  conversation,  but  it 
often  occurred  when  he  was  looking  at  another  person,  and  sometimes 
gave  rise  to  misconception.  It  commenced  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  at  first  more  than  a  smile,  being  actual  laughter,  but  it  gradually 
subsided  into  its  permanent  form.  In  another  case  a  lad  of  eight 
began  to  suffer  from  twitchings,  now  in  one  arm,  now  in  the  other,  two 
or  three  quick  movements  at  a  time.  Such  movements  persisted* 
changing  their  form,  until  he  came  under  observation  at  twenty. 
four,  when  he  presented  frequent  movements  of  the  face,  elevation 
of  the  eyebrows,  twitching  of  eyes,  &c.,  and  occasionally  a  sudden 
up  and  down  movement  of  tho  jaw.  He  could  prevent  them 
^when  he  thought  of  it,*'  but  when  his  mind  was  otherwise 
occupied  the  spasm  increased.  Again,  a  young  man,  aged  twenty- 
two,  presented  frequent  winking  of  the  eyes  and  movement  of  the 
mouth  which  had  existed  for  ten  years,  and  had  succeeded  a  peculiar 
eoudition  that  began  at  ten  years  old,  in  which,  besides  twitching 
moTemeuts  of  the  hands,  he  had  an  irresistible  impulse  to  repeat 
actions ;  if  he  had  touched  an  object  he  felt  obliged  to  touch  it 
again. 

These  habit-spasms  are  generally  increased  by  observation,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  little  notice  should  be  taken  of  them  by  the 
friends  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  movements  will  then  cease 
without  further  treatment.  They  are  seldom  under  direct  voluntary 
control,  and  the  endeavour  to  prevent  their  occurrence  may  be  futile, 
especially  if  the  attempt  is  made  under  the  influence  of  fear  of 
threatened  punishment.  But  the  promise  of  a  reward  at  the  close  of 
each  day  on  which  the  spasm  has  not  occurred  will  sometimes  gradu* 
ally  cause  their  disappearance ;  a  strong  desire,  free  from  any  depress* 
ing  emotion*    effects   that  which  the  will  cannot  directly  achieve. 
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Anj  obvious  defect  in  the  general  health  must  be  made  good,  and 
change  of  air  is  often  very  beneficial,  especially  when  a  change  in 
companionship  can  be  secured  at  the  same  time.  The  deterring 
influence  of  strangers  is  often  very  marked.  Of  drugs,  arsenic  has 
certainly  most  influence.  Weir  Mitchell  has  known  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  arsenic  to  succeed  when  other  things  failed.  Nerve-tonica, 
especially  strychnia,  may  with  advantage  be  alternated  with  arsenic. 
Tf  there  is  much  excitability  of  brain,  or  if  the  spasmodic  movements 
are  severe,  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  needed,  and  it  is  especially 
useful  for  the  spasmodic  cough.  Occasionally  a  local  blister  is  of 
service*  and  gymnastics  may  be  employed  when  the  spasm  is  in 
the  limbs.  The  smiling  clergyman  mentioned  above  ceased  to  be 
troubled  after  he  bad,  for  a  few  weeks,  taken  some  arsenic  and  iodide 
of  iron,  and  a  dose  of  bromide  each  time  be  had  to  condaot  the  serrioe 
in  church. 
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Paralysis  Agitans,  or  Shaking  Palsy,  is  a  disease  of  the  leoond  half 
of  life,  characterised  by  the  symptoms  indicated  by  its  name»  muscular 
weakness  and  tremor,  and  also  by  muscular  rigidity.  The  symptoms 
usually  commence  locally  and  gradually,  but  tend  to  spread  and  to 
become  general.  Prom  the  fact  that  it  was  first  fully  described  by 
Parkinson  in  1817,  it  has  been  called  "  Parkinson's  disease,"  but  the 
name  which  he  gave  to  it  of  ''  shaking  palsy  '*  is  as  apt  and  adequate* 
as  the  designations  of  most  diseases,  and  both  it  and  its  Latin  form 
are  firmly  established. 

Causes.— The  disease  is  about  twice  as  frequent  in  men  as  ia 
women  (78  males  to  42  females  in  an  unselected  series  of  cases  that  hare 
come  under  my  notice).  It  usually  commences  after  40  years  of  age. 
Two  fifths  begin  between  50  and  60,  and  about  one  fifth  in  each  of 
the  two  decades,  40—50  and  60—70;  but,  on  account  of  the  lessened 
number  of  persons  living,  it  is  probably  twice  as  frequent  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  former  decade.  It  occasionally  b^ns  between  80 
and  40,  very  rarely  under  80. f.  Over  65  it  is  rare;  my  series 
includes  two  cases  (males)  beginning  at  78,  and  one  (female)  at  74. 

*  To  the  name  "  paralysis  agitans"  it  has  been  objected  by  Charcot  that  either 
the  weakness  or  tremor  is  sometimes  slight  and  occurs  late,  but  this  £act  does  not 
lessen  the  general  appUcabilitj  of  the  name,  since  in  the  majority  of  the  CMea  both 
symptoms  ure  conspicuous. 

t  Of  my  cases,  the  earliest  began  at  twenty-nine,  but  commencement  haa  been 
recorded  at  twenty-ftve  (Hadden),  twenty-one  (Bosiafd),  nineteen  (Daehcnne),  and 
■eveateen  (Berger). 
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It  is  thas  essentiallj  a  disease  of  the  earlier  degeneratire  period  of 
life.  Little  variation  exists  between  the  sexei  in  their  relative 
liability  at  different  ages;  I  have  found  the  average  age  at  eom« 
mencement  to  be,  in  males,  53  jears,  in  females,  51. 

Heredity  can  seldom  be  traced,  perhaps  in  not  more  than  15  per 
cent.  In  one  case  the  affection  commenced,  after  anxiety,  at  33, 
and  was  extreme  at  89 ;  the  patient's  father  and  unde  had  suffered 
from  it  in  late  life.  This  is  the  proportion  in  my  cases,  and  also  in  a 
series  of  cases  observed  by  Berger.*  The  sister  of  one  patient,  and  the 
mother  of  another,  and  in  two  other  cases  the  father,  suffered  also 
from  paralysis  agitans.  Non-progressive  tremor  occasionally  exists 
throughout  life  in  some  near  relation.  In  other  cases  there  has  been 
a  history  of  insanity  or  epilepsy  in  near  relatives.  The  disease  has  been 
thought  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  *' labouring**  classes,  but  the 
influence  of  station  in  life,  and  also  of  occupation,  is  oertaanly  small. 

Exciting  causes  cannot  be  traced*  in  more  than  one  third  of  the 
cases,  and  vary  much  in  character.  The  most  frequent  are  emotion, 
physical  injury,  and  acute  disease.  Prolonged  anxiety  and  severe 
emotional  shock  axe  the  most  common  antecedents.  Sudden  alarm 
may  cause  general  tremor,  so  that  the  verb  "  to  tremble  **  is  in  process 
of  conversion  into  a  synonym  with  ''  to  fear.**  Usually  the  tremor 
subsides  when  the  alarm  is  over,  but  it  has  been  known  to  persist  and 
develop  into  this  disease,  or  the  tremor  may  commence  a  day  or  two 
after  the  shock.  A  man  was  waked  by  a  bell  on  account  of  a  fire ; 
for  a  year  and  a  half  the  same  bell  always  caused  transient  tremor, 
which  then  became  permanent,  and  passed  into  the  typical  form  of 
paralysis  agitans.  It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that  the  direction  of 
alarm  may  localise  the  commencement  of  the  affection.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  was  presented  by  a  woman  who,  at  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  was  sitting  quietly  at  work,  when  a  stream  of  water 
suddenly  flowed  from  a  tap  on  to  her  left  wrist.  She  was  much 
startled ;  the  left  arm  immediately  began  to  shake,  and  the  tremor 
persisted,  passing  to  the  leg  and  afterwards  to  the  limbs  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  When  I  saw  her,  a  year  later,  she  presented  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  disease  in  its  typical  form.  Physical  injury  is  occa- 
sionally a  distinct  excitant,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
usually  involves  also  emotional  shock.  That  the  physical  injury  is 
not  merely  coincident  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tremor  usually 
commences  in  the  part  injured.  Thus  in  two  of  my  cases  the  exciting 
cause  was  a  fall  on  the  shoulder,  and  in  each  the  tremor  commenced 

*  In  fenlle  mskdtet  the  facte  that  eaa  be  aaoerteined  regarding  heredi^  pxo- 
liaUj  ftJl  thort  of  the  troth  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  maladiee  of  earlier  life^ 
beeaaae,  aa  life  goes  oo,  the  death  of  older  reUtiona  lessena  the  opportanities  of 
saoai  teliilnij,  the  faeta.  It  b  often  aatonlshing  bow  mneh  diaeaia  inquiry  sometiinea 
ftmali  in  the  families  of  thoie  who  imagine,  befdre  the  inquiry  b  madcb  that  th^ 
axa  abtolutely  free  from  all  morbid  heredity,  io  caref oily  liave  nnpleaiant  facto  beea 
eoaoealad  hy  tboea  to  whom  they  are  known. 
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in  the  arm  injured.*  A  oontudon  of  the  thigh  lias  been  followed  bj 
tremor  in  the  limb,  ultimately  becoming  general  (Oharcot).  The 
disease  has  also  followed  an  injury  to  the  radial  nerre  (San  Martin). 
Local  diseases  causing  pain  sometimes  excite  it ;  it  began  in  the  leg» 
in  one  patient,  immediatelj  after  sciatica.  In  a  woman  of  fortj-seyen 
it  began  in  the  left  band  after  left-sided  pleurisj  which  needed  tapping. 
Injuiy  maj  determine  the  spread  of  tremor  which  has  already  com- 
menced. Thus  in  one  case,  recorded  by  Charcot,  dislocation  of  the 
jaw,  immediately  reduced,  was  followed  by  tremor  in  it,  which  per- 
sisted. Traumatic  influences  sometimes  seem  to  be  effective  by  the 
concussion  of  the  nerve-centres.  In  one  of  the  most  severe  cases  I 
have  seen,  which  commenced  at  forty,  the  only  traceable  cause  was  a 
fall  from  a  horse  four  months  before  the  onset ;  there  was  no  in jurj 
to  limb.  I  haye  seen  one  other  similar  case.  Muscular  exertion 
seems  to  haye  far  less  influence  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
effect  of  prolonged  and  unaccustomed  effort  in  causing  tremor.  It 
seemed  to  determine  the  onset  in  one  case  in  which  emotion  probably 
eo-operated ;  a  woman  was  much  shocked  at  a  neighbour  being  killed  in 
a  railway  accident ;  she  went  to  the  funeral,  carrying  a  heavy  child  on 
the  left  arm ;  the  arm  felt  yery  tired  afterwards,  and  the  feeling  of 
fatigue  persisted  and  gradually  changed  to  one  of  stiffness,  which 
proyed  to  be  the  local  commencement  of  paralysis  agitans.  Exposure 
to  cold  was  the  apparent  cause  in  one  or  two  recorded  instances.  Of 
acute  diseases,  I  have  known  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  to  precede 
the  onset.  Malaria  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  affection,  but  on  evidence  which  is  not  conclusiye.  Paralysis  agitaas 
is  more  frequent  in  England,  where  ague  is  almost  unknown,  than  ia 
most  malarious  countries.  I  haye  seen  one  case  in  which  the  disease 
followed  repeated  attacks  of  remittent  fever,  but  the  patient  was  at 
the  same  time  (during  the  American  war)  exposed  to  great  privation 
and  fatigue.  Sexual  excess  is  a  doubtful  cause.  Toxic  influences 
which  cause  general  tremor  (alcohol,  lead,  brass-working,  Ac.)  seem  to 
have  little,  if  any,  influence  in  producing  true  paralysis  agitans. 

Stxptoks. — ^In  a  well-marked  case  of  this  disease,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  148,  the  aspect  of  the  patient  is  yery  oharacteristie. 
The  head  is  bent  forward,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  is  anxious  and 
fixed,  unchanged  by  any  play  of  emotion.  The  arms  are  slightly  flexed 
at  all  joints  from  muscular  rigidity,  and  (the  hands  especially)  are  in 
constant  rhythmical  movement,  which  continues  when  the  limbs  are  at 
rest  so  far  as  the  will  is  concerned.  The  tremor  is  usually  more  marked 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Voluntary  movements  are  performed 
slowly  and  with  little  power.  The  patient  often  walks  with  short 
quick  steps,  leaning  forward  as  if  about  to  run. 

*  In  one  carious  case  the  arm  in  which  the  symptoms  commenced  had  been  ths 
Mat  of  slight  tremor  since  a  ham  of  the  palm  in  youth. 
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A  prodromal  stage  charaoteriBed  by  rhenmatoid  and  neuralgic  pain* 
baa  preceded  the  onset  in  rare  eases.  Usnallj  the  initial  symptoms 
come  on  rerj  gradnaUy.as  tremor,  stiffness,  or  weakness  in  one  hand. 
The  tremor  may  at  first  occur  only  on  emotion  or  fatigue,  sometimes 
only  on  movement ;  but  it  is  afterwards  constant,  and  slowly  spreads 
fkom  the  part  in  which  it  was  first  noticed. 


Fxo.  148.— Fknlyds  tgiteoi.    (After  St.  Leger.) 

In  the  majority  of  cases  (two  thirds)  the  tremor  is  the  earliest 
symptom.  Of  ninety-two  cases  in  which  the  mode  of  onset  was  noted, 
it  was  by  tremor  alone  in  sixty-six.  Weakness,  with  or  without  a 
sense  of  "stiffness,"  precedes  tremor  in  about  a  fifth  of  the  cases 
(sixteen  cases),  and  occasionally  is  conspicuous  with  tremor  from  the 
first  (six  cases).  The  commencement  is  six  times  as  frequently  in  the 
arm  as  in  the  leg,  very  seldom  in  both  (arm  eighty-six,  leg  fourteen, 
both  five  oases),  and  more  frequently  in  the  left  arm  than  in  the 
right  (left  fifty,  right  thirty-six  cases).* 

In  the  arm  tho  tremor  usually  commences  in  the  hand,  sometimes 
in  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  but  I  have  met  with  five  otherwise 
typical  cases  in  which  it  began  in  the  shoulder.  In  two  of  these  the 
cause  was  a  fall  on  the  shoulder.  From  the  -part  first  affected  the 
tremor  slowly  spreads,  and  the  usual  mode  of  extension  is  from  the 
arm  to  the  leg  on  the  same  side,  next  to  the  opposite  arm,  and  lastly 
to  the  opposite  leg.  The  disease  is  thus  hemiplegic  in  its  progress. 
Much  less  commonly  the  opposite  arm  is  affected  before  the  leg  on  the 

*  In  my  CMes  the  aiEsction  began  in  the  two  lege  with  nearly  equal  frequencj, 
hot  the  nomben  are  too  smaU  to  justify  the  inference  that  thii  ie  the  rule. 
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same  side.*  I  have  known  the  sjraptonis  to  extend  to  the  leg  on  tbe^ 
same  side  and  thence  to  the  opposite  leg,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
pass  from  the  arm  on  one  side  to  the  leg  on  the  other.  The  eztension^ 
from  arm  to  leg  on  each  side  is  bj  far  the  most  common  course. 

When  the  disease  begins  in  the  leg,  the  march  of  the  tremor  is  Ie8» 
uniform.  ITsuallj  (as  in  seren  cases)  the  extension  is  from  the  leg 
to  the  arm  on  the  same  side  and  then  to  the  opposite  arm.  In  two 
cases  it  was  to  the  other  leg,  then  to  the  arm  on  the  side  first  affected^ 
and  lastly  to  the  other  arm.  In  leTeral  instances,  in  which  the 
tremor  passed  from  the  leg  to  the  arm  on  the  same  side,  it  commenced 
at  the  shoulder  and  continued  greatest  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm— 
a  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  not  unfiommonlj 
in  hemiplegia,  when  the  leg  suffers  more  than  the  arm,  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  is  paralysed  in  greater  degree  than  the  hand.  In  one 
■neh  case  the  second  arm  was  also  invaded  at  the  shoulder.  Often» 
when  the  affection  begins  in  the  leg  and  passes  to  the  arm,  it  speedilj 
attains  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

The  weakness  and  fixation  of  limb  usually  succeeds  the  tremor,  and 
18  greatest  where  the  tremor  has  existed  longest  and  is  most  marked* 
In  exceptional  cases,  howeyer,  the  loss  of  power  and  rigidity  precede  - 
the  tremor  at  the  onset,  and  still  more  frequently  are  marked  in  parts 
to  which  the  tremor  has  not  yet  extended.  Thus  in  one  case^ 
the  tremor,  beginning  in  the  left  arm,  passed  to  the  left  leg  and  then 
to  the  right  leg,  and  was  absent  in  the  right  arm,  although  the  latter 
was  much  weaker  than  the  leg.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some* 
times  little  weakness  although  there  is  much  tremor.  The  aereral 
symptoms  may  now  be  considered  in  greater  detail. 

The  tremor  is  an  alternating  contraction  in  opposing  muscles, 
causing  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
attached.  It  is  usually  greatest  in  the  hands  and  fingers,  partly  from 
the  contraction  of  the  forearm  muscles,  partly  from  that  in  the 
thenar  muscles  and  interossei ;  the  latter  cause  a  movement  of  the 
fingers  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  similar  to  that  by  which 
Orientals  beat  their  small  drums.  This  movement  may  be  chiefly 
in  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  as  in  the  act  of  rolling  a  small  object 
between  their  tips.  Not  rarely  the  movement  is  chiefly  at  the  wrist, 
lateral  or  antero-posterior,  or  there  is  distinct  pronation  and  8upi« 
nation ;  sometimes  the  two  alternate,  or  flexor-extensor  movements 
may  have  a  slight  lateral  direction.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  arm 
are  usually  less  affected,  and  those  of  the  shoulder  still  less.  In 
exceptional  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  is 
most  affected,  and  the  tremor  is  less  in  the  forearm  and  still  less  in 
the  hand.  In  one  such  case  the  chief  contractions  were  in  the 
pectoralis,  deltoid,  and  teres  major,  slighter  in  the  triceps  and  biceps, 

*  One  laeh  case  deTialed  from  the  ordinary  type  In  that  the  upper  srm  mosolsi 
wme  more  affected  than  those  of  the  foresm,  asd  the  intrlnsle  onMisi  ef  tbs 
kandi  were  fise  ftom  i 
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and  Teij  sliglit  in  tbe  forearm  muscles.*  In  tbe  legs  tbe  tremor  ia 
nsuallj  greatest  in  the  muscles  moving  tbe  ankle-joint,  especiallj  in 
tbe  calf  muscles,  and  tbe  beel  maj  beat  tbe  floor  as  tbe  patient  is 
sitting ;  it  maj  closelj  resemble  tbe  contractions  of  tbe  foot-clonus^ 
tbougb  no  clonus  is  obtainable.  It  is  sUgbt  in  the  toes,  but  maj  be 
distinct  in  tbe  thigh ;  sometimes  in  the  adductors  it  is  very  con- 
siderable, rarelj  in  the  flexors  of  the  knee.  The  trunk  muscles, 
especiallj  those  of  the  back,  are  occasionally  involyed.  I  have  never 
met  with  tremor  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  even  when  tbe 
lumbar  muscles  were  distinctly  afPected.  Usually  the  head  is  free 
from  tremor  except  such  as  may  be  communicated  to  it  from  the 
distant  oscillation.  It  does  not,  however,  always  escape,  as  some 
have  assei^ted.  In  perfectly  characteristic  cases  of  paralysis  agitans  the 
head  may  present  conspicuous  tremor  in  consequence  of  contractions 
in  the  trapezius,  splenius,  and  even  in  the  stemo-mastoids,— <x>n- 
tractions  which  may  be  distinctly  felt,  and  are  sometimes  considerable, 
as  in  a  patient  with  shaking  of  the  arms,  stiffness  of  the  legs,  and 
typical  aspect ;  all  the  neck  muscles  were  involved,  but  those  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  in  greater  degree.  I  have  once  met  with  a  slight 
rotatory  tremor  of  the  head  due  to  the  deeper  musdes.f  Tbe 
masseters  are  occasionally  affected,  causing  a  movement  of  tbe  jaw, 
which  may  amount  to  one  sixth  of  an  inch ;  tbe  contractions  may  be 
greater  on  the  side  on  which  the  limbs  are  most  involved.  The  jaw 
is  usually  affected  late — after  the  limbs,  but  in  one  case  tbe  affection 
of  the  jaw  came  on  after  the  limbs  on  one  side  were  involved  and 
before  the  affection  spread  to  those  on  the  other  side.  Occasionally 
tbe  tongue  is  affected ;  very  rarely  tbe  muscles  of  the  face.  I  have 
once  seen  distinct  persistent  tremor  in  tbe  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ; 
tremor  in  tbe  lower  facial  muscles  has  been  noted  by  Westpbal,  and 
existed  in  the  lower  lip  and  chin  muscles  (as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
jaw)  in  a  case  in  which  only  one  arm  was  involved.  When  there  has 
been  tremor  of  the  tongue,!  have  never  detected  any  movement  in  the 
soft  palate. 

The  movement  varies  much  in  its  range.  It  may  be  so  slight  as  to 
need  close  observation  to  detect  it,  or  may  amount  to  two  inches  at 
the  extremity  of  the  fingers.  It  is  always  slight  at  the  commencement 
and  increases  with  tbe  progress  of  tbe  disease. 

The  time  of  tbe  movement  (according  to  many  tracings  that  I  have, 
taken)  varies  from  about  4*8  to  7 complete  oscillations  per  second  (see 
Fig.  149).  It  lessens  in  frequency  as  it  increases  in  range;  the  fine 
tremor  of  the  early  stage  is  often  distinctly  quicker  than  the  coarser 
tremor  of  the  later  period.     Thus  in  an  early  case,  the  very  fine  tremor 

*  I  may  remark  that  in  all  the  exceptional  cases  mentioned  tn  the  text,  ths 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  was  certain  ;  all  doubtful  cases  have  been  excluded. 

t  Slight  but  distinct  tremor  can,  indeed,  be  felt  in  the  neck  muscles  not  at  all 
rarely.  Since  I  have  carefully  searched  for  it,  I  have  found  it  in  no  less  than  eight 
out  of  thirty-seven  cases. 
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Taried  from  6*4  to  7  oscillations  per  second ;  whereas  in  a  later  eaM» 
with  a  range  of  movement  of  the  hand  from  one  to  two  inches,  the 
frequency  was  from  5  to  5  4  per  second.  The  tremor  in  the  leg  has 
nearly  the  same  rate  as  that  in  the  arm  in  the  same  case.  In  one 
patient,  the  f requencj  in  the  arm  was  6  per  second,  and  that  in  the 
1^  was  6'8.  Tbe  degree  of  movement  is  sometimes  verj  uniform,  in 
others  it  is  somewhat  irregular,  but  it  never  approaches  the  irregu* 
laritj  of  some  other  forms  of  tremor.  I  have  onlj  once  observed  a 
tendency  to  a  rhythmical  variation. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans  is,  M 
Parkinson  pointed  out,  that  it  continues  during  rest.  The  hands  go 
on  moving  when  they  are  resting  on  tbe  patient's  knee,  and  the  l^s 
when  he  is  sitting.  A  voluntary  movement  may  stop  the  tremor  for 
«  few  seconds,  sometimes  for  many,  but  it  recommences  and  ao- 
oompanies  the  movement.  Hence  the  patient's  handwriting  reveals 
his  disease ;  the  letters  may  be  fairly  formed,  but  every  line  is  a 
sigzag.  In  slight  cases  the  irregularity  may  be  so  fine  as  to  need  a 
magnifying  glass  to  recognise  it.  By  an  effort  the  patient  can  often 
stop  the  shaking  for  a  moment,  but  it  then  recurs  with  augmented 
violence.  Although  it  is  the  role  for  the  tremor  to  continue  during 
rest,  the  rale  is  not  invariable :  exceptions  are  occasionally  met  with. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  prolonged  rest  frequently  lessens 
the  tremor  considerably,  and  this  in  cases  in  which,  at  a  later  stage, 
such  rest  is  without  influence.  Moreover,  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  tremor  may  be  distinct  and  even  considerable  on 
voluntary  movement^  and  may  almost  or  quite  cease  as  soon  as  the 
limbs  are  at  rest. 

Lastly,  rare  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  disease  has  evidently 
existed  for  some  time,  and  yet  tremor  occurs  on  movement  only. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  fixation  of  limb  preponderates 
over  the  tremor.  For  instance,  a  woman,  aged  sixty,  had  gradually, 
during  four  years,  passed  into  a  condition  in  which  the  features  had 
become  expressionless;  there  were  the  characteristic  posture  and 
slowness  of  movement  to  be  presently  described,  considerable  weakness 
of  limb,  and  great  sense  of  heat.  During  rest  there  was  no  con* 
spicuous  shaking,  and  only  the  finest  possible  tremor  could  be 
discerned  in  the  right,  the  weaker,  hand.  But  every  voluntary  move- 
.uient  was  attended  by  regular  coarse  typical  tremor,  and  this  not  only 
in  the  limbs,  but  in  the  masseters,  face,  and  tongue.  In  another  case, 
with  constant  tremor  in  the  fingers,  tremor  at  the  elbow- joint  occurred 
only  on  movement.  Occasionally  the  tremor  in  one  hand  is  constant, 
and  in  the  other,  last  affected,  occurs  only  on  movement.  Fine  tremor 
during  rest  sometimes  becomes  coarser  during  movement.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  remembered  that  the  persistence  of  the  tremor  during 
xest,  although  usual,  is  not  universal,  and  its  limitation  to,  or  increase 
by,  voluntary  movement,  does  not  disprove  the  indication  of  other 
•symptoms  that  the  case  is  one  of  paralysis  agitans. 
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If  the  tremor  is  unilateral,  and  the  shaking  of  the  hand  is  preFented 
bj  force,  the  other  hand,  preriouslj  free,  usuallj  begins  to  shake, 
nie  same  result  may  follow  the  arrest  of  the  movement  bj  an  effort 
of  the  will,  if  this  can  be  effected.    Sleep  usoally  brings  stillness  to 
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Fro.  149.— Myoj^phie  toMliigt  of  Tuioiu  loraM  of   traaor  teksa 
directly  from  the  moWng  pertt.    Bedaced  to  one  half.* 

1.  Tremor  after  hemiplegiA;  very  fine,  rather  irregnlar. 

2—6.  Paralysis  agitanti  2  and  8,  very  fine  tremor;  ^  6^  6» 
tremor. 

7.  Insnhv  aclerotis  i  Tory  irregnlar  in  iMige»  although  regular  in  1 

8.  General  paralysis  of  the  insaiM. 

9.  Hysterical  tremor. 

•  These  traclngt  are  fSaiily  ^pieal  of  a  Urge  niimbar  I  have  taken  of  tixlMS 
forms  of  tiemeir. 
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the  shaking  limbs,  and  this  although  the  tremor  is  considerable ;  il 
returns  on  waking,  usually  slowlj,  but  on  sudden  waking  from  a  dis- 
tressing dream  there  may  be  at  once  severe  tremor..  Barelj  some 
tremor  persists  during  sleep.  I  have  known  the  tremor  to  persist* 
during  sleep,  in  the  arm,  and  to  cease  in  the  leg.  In  rare  cases 
there  are  also  paroxysmal  exacerbations  of  the  tremor  in  the  waking 
state,  excited  especially  hj  emotion*  The  legs  in  one  instanoOy 
always  stiff,  were  only  at  times  the  seat  of  tremor. 

Muscular  weakness  and  rigidity  usually  come  on  together,  and  are  as 
characteristic  of  the  disease  as  is  the  tremor.  The  loss  of  power  varies 
much  in  degree.  At  first  slight,  it  gradually  increases,  and  is  usually 
greatest  in  the  part  in  which  the  tremor  developed  first  and  most. 
The  patient  may  ultimately  be  unable  even  to  move  the  index  of  the 
dynamometer,  or  to  rise  from  his  seat.  But  the  paralysis  is  never 
absolute, — some  power  always  persists.  Yoluntaxy  movement  is  not 
only  feeble  ;  it  is  also  slow.  It  may  be  slow  in  execution,  or  there 
may  be  a  delay  in  the  commencement  of  movements  that  are  performed 
wiUi  fair  rapidity.  This  seems  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of 
muscular  rigidity,  which  causes  a  resistance  to  passive  movement. 
Another  effect  of  the  rigidity  is  to  impress  certain  characteristio 
postures  on  the  limbs.  These  are  determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
rigidity  preponderates  in  certain  muscles,  chiefly  in  the  flexors.  The 
arms  are  flexed  at  the  elbow-joints,  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes 
almost  at  a  right  angle.  The  wrists  are  usually  slightly  extended. 
The  position  of  the  fingers  varies ;  in  many  cases  they  are  slightly 
flexed  at  all  joints,  in  the  position  that  they  naturally  assume  during 
rest ;  often  they  are  flexed  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  and 
extended  at  the  others,  from  preponderant  contraction  in  the  inter- 
ossei.*  There  may  even  be  over-extension  of  the  last  phalanx,  most 
marked  in  the  thumb,  perhaps  because  the  tip  of  the  thumb  is 
pressed  against  the  first  finger.  The  rest-posture  is  especially 
frequent  when  rigidity  preponderates  over  tremor.  When  the  inter- 
ossei  contract  in  the  tremor,  the  "interosseal  posture"  is  generally  very 
marked.  Usually  the  rigidity  can  be  readily  overcome,  but  in  extreme 
cases  (as  shown  in  Figs.  150  and  151)  the  contracture  of  the  inter- 
ossei  may  go  on  to  the  degree  of  permanent  shortening,  so  that  the 
metacarpophalangeal  joints  cannot  be  passively  extended  beyond  a 
right  angle,  just  as  in  contraction  of  the  jMdmar  fascia.t  Occasionally 
only  one  finger  (as  the  index)  is  thus  affected.  In  the  Jegs  the 
rigidity  involves  chiefly  the  hip-  and  knee-joints,  causing  slight  flexion 
of  each,  and  adduction  of  the  thighs.  It  may  extend  to  the  feet,  and 
even  cause  talipes  equino-varus  and  distortion  of  the  toes — extension 
of  the  first  and  flexion  of  the  other  phalanges,  so  as  to  cause  a  olaw-like 

•  In  rare  casci  the  digits  deviate  towards  the  ulnar  fide,  as  In  chronio  rheuma- 
toid arthritis. 

f  The  contraction  in  these  cases  is  not  of  the  pahnar  fksda.  ICr.  W.  Adams  was 
good  enoagh  carefully  to  examine  one  ease  for  SM^  and  folly  oooilnned  tiib  statema^ 
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ileformity.  FermaDent  contraction  of  these  muscieB  is  very  rare,  but 
I  have  known  each  foot  to  be  fixed  in  inversion. 

The  head  is  usuallj  carried  forwards,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
spine  is  bent  in  the  same  direction  (Fiq.  148).  In  rerj  rare  cases 
there  is  extension  of  the  spine  and  neck,  and  this  has  even  been 
known  to  replace  the  flexion.  The  facial  muscles  seem  to  be  unable 
to  respond  to  the  varying  chancres  of  emotion ;  the  expression  of  face 
is  a  fixed  anxious  look,  unvaried  by  smile  or  frown.  In  very  rare 
cases,  which  must  be  regarded  as  paraljsis  agitans,  the  head  is  bent 
strongly  backwards.  In  one  such  case  the  affection  commenced  in  the 
head,  but  I  have  seen  a  similar  case  in  which  the  arms  first  suffered. 
There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  protruding  the  tongue. 

In  consequence  of  the  muscular  rigidity,  certain  complex  move- 
ments are  performed  in  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  manner.  One  of 
these  is  walking.  The  patient  rises  up  slowly  from  the  chair  with 
head  and  shoulders  bent  forwards.  His  steps  are  short,  and  the  first 
may  be  taken  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  but  they  become  quicker  and 
quicker,  until  the  patient  seems  to  be  about  to  run  ("  f estination  **), 
and  often,  from  the  inclination  of  the  body,  to  be  on  the  point  of 
falling  forwards  ("propulsion").  It  has  been  thought  that  this 
tendency  to  run  is  due  simply  to  the  forward  inclination  of  the  body ; 
the  patient,  as  Trousseau  expressed  it»  hat  to  run  after  his  centre  of 
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Fio.  160. — Paralyib  tgltuis.  Postnre  of  hands  tnm  contractQivof  the 
Interofliei  1  a,  left  band  ;  b,  right  hand.  In  the  left  hand  the  oontraetnn 
if  gpreater  than  in  the  other,  and  has  led  to  lome  permanent  shortening  of 
the  interossei,  so  that  the  fingere  cannot  be  extended  even  passively.  The 
maximam  passive  extension  is  shown  at  f. 

Fig.  151.-- Contraction  of  fingers  hi  paralyds  agitans.  MATimnm 
folontary  extension. 
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gravitj ;  bnt  that  this  is  not  the  whole  explanation  it  shown  bj  the  Csct 
that  some  patients,  suddenly  jerked  backwards,  may  exhibit  a  tendenqr 
to  walk  backwards  which  thej  are  unable  to  avoid  ("  retropulsion  "), 
and  this  although  they  stoop  forwards.  It  is,  indeed,  not  uncommon 
for  patients  to  be  able  to  walk  backwards  better  than  forwards.  In 
one  case,  an  irresistible  tendency  to  run  backwards  existed  only  on 
first  rising  in  the  morning.  Usually  the  patient's  equilibrium  is  easily 
disturbed,  and  even  when  they  walk  fairly  well  they  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  turning  suddenly.  One  patient,  in  turning,  often  took  a 
few  unintended  steps  to  one  side. 

The  slowness  of  muscula  r  action  is  usually  conspicuous  in  all  move- 
ments,  but  it  rarely  affects  the  muscles  of  the  eyes.  If  the  patient  is 
to  look  in  a  given  direction,  the  eyes  are  instantly  turned,  while 
the  head  slowly  follows  them.*  Speech  has  usually  well* marked 
characteristics:  the  voice  is  monotonous,  being  no  more  varied  by 
emotional  expression  than  is  the  face.  There  is  a  delay  in  commencing 
a  sentence,  but,  once  commenced,  the  words  are  uttered  rapidly,  often 
with  some  confluence  of  syllables ;  there  is  *'  festination "  in  speech 
analogous  to  that  in  walking — a  condition  opposite  to  the  separation 
of  syllables  met  with  in  disseminated  sclerosis.  It  is  as  if  the  patient 
tried  to  speak  with  a  minimum  of  exertion,  and  to  get  his  utteranoe 
over  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  already  stated,  although  the  weakness  and  rigidity  are  usually 
secondary  to  the  tremor,  they  may  come  first.  We  have  seen  that 
they  precede  marked  tremor  in  one  sixth  of  the  cases.  It  is  not  at  all 
rare  for  them  to  precede  the  tremor  in  parts  secondarily  affected. 
Thus  a  patient  may  present  the  ordinary  tremor  and  weakness  in  one 
hand,  and  there  may  be  no  tremor  in  the  other,  which  may  yet  be 
weak  and  present  the  characteristic  posture,  position,  and  slowness  of 
movement.  When  the  rigidity  and  weakness  constitute  the  first 
symptom  of  the  disease,  they  sometimes  become  general  before  the 
tremor  is  conspicuous.  Often,  however,  in  such  cases,  slight  shaking 
may  be  perceived  if  it  is  carefully  looked  for,  or  may  occur  on  mov^ 
ment,  sometimes  for  a  few  moments  only.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  sometimes  very  little  loss  of  power  although  the  tremor  is  great. 
In  one  man,  for  instance,  with  severe  shaking  in  the  left  arm,  slight 
in  the  left  leg,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  right  arm,  the  grasp  of  the  right 
hand  was  sixty-two  kilogrammes,  and  that  of  the  left  was  fifty-six. 

The  myotatic  irritability  in  the  limbs  is  usually  normal,  the  knee- 
jerk  is  not  increased,  and  although  the  foot,  when  resting  on  the 
ground,  may  be  moved  by  clonic  spasm  in  the  gastrocnemius,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  foot-clonus,  no  clonus  can  be  obtained  by  passive  flexion 
of  the  ankle.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  there  is  distinct  excess 
in  these  contractions,  generally  limited  to  an  increase  of  the  knee- 

*  Debove,  however,  hai  noted  a  retardation  in  the  movement  of  the  eyes  whieh, 
if  the  patient  was  reading,  occasioned  a  cbanusteiistic  pause  at  tha  end  of  each  Une^ 
but  this  is  extremely  rare. 
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jerk;  in  very  rare  instances  a  typical  foot-clonus  can  be  obtained. 
The  snperficial  reflex  action  is  also,  as  a  rule,  normal.  The  spliiDcters 
are  rarely  affected ;  occasionally,  in  the  adyanced  stage,  the  power  of 
retaining  the  nnne  is  weakened,  but  I  haye  never  met  with  actual 
incontinence. 

The  nutrition  of  the  muscles  does  not  suffer  until  late  in  the  disease. 
The  continuous  activity  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  hypertrophy,  and 
it  has  been  said  to  occur,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  ever  a  real 
increase  in  bulk.  In  most  cases,  as  the  disease  goes  on,  and  rigidity 
sets  in,  the  muscles  lessen  in  size,  and  there  may  even  be  conspicuous 
wasting.  The  electric  irritability  of  muscles  and  nerves  may  be  un- 
changed, but  a  slight  increase  may  often  be  detected  when  the  unilateral 
character  of  the  disease  permits  comparison  of  the  two  sides,  and, 
at  a  late  period,  there  may  be  a  slight  diminution  in  irritability.  I 
have  seen  instances  of  both  these  changes.  The  alteration  is  never 
oonsiderable,  and  is  always  the  same  to  each  form  of  electricity. 

Sensory  and  Vaso^moior  8ymptom$. — Cutaneous  sensibility  is  never 
affected  in  paralysis  agitans,  but  subjective  sensations  are  frequent. 
Aching  pains  in  the  limbs,  more  or  less  **  rheumatic  "  in  character,  are 
occasionally  complained  of  in  the  early  stage,  and  they  may  corre- 
spond in  seat  with  the  commencing  tremor.  When  the  movement  is 
oonsiderable,  it  occasions  a  great  sense  of  fatigue,  which  is  accom- 
panied, after  a  time,  by  extreme  restlessness,  and  every  few  minutes 
some  slight  change  of  posture  is  desired.  Frequently  also  (in  three 
quarters  of  the  cases)  there  is  some  abnormal  sensation  of  tempera- 
ture. The  most  common  is  a  sense  of  heat,  to  which  Charcot  first 
directed  attention.  I  have  found  this  to  be  present  in  half  the  cases 
in  which  the  point  was  investigated.  When  slight,  it  may  only  cause 
the  patient  to  dislike  hot  rooms  or  many  bedclothes;  but  when 
more  considerable  it  is  a  source  of  much  discomfort,  and  only  the 
thinnest  covering  can  be  endured  at  night,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Snch  sufferers  are,  as  a  rule,  more  comfortable  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  The  sensation  may  be  referred  to  the  interior  of  the  body 
or  to  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  it  is  localised  in  the  most  affected 
limb,  especially  in  the  extremity.  One  patient  whose  right  hand 
alone  shook,  complained  of  burning  heat  in  the  palm,  passing  up  the 
radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Another,  with 
tremor  in  the  left  arm,  never  would  allow  this  arm  to  be  under  the 
bedclothes.  Grasset  asserts  that  this  local  sense  of  heat  is  always 
the  accompaniment  of  an  actual  elevation  of  the  peripheral  tempera- 
tore^  which  is  higher  than  in  another  individual  in  the  same  part ; 
but  this  is  not  generally  true:  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  a 
rule,  is  normal,  and  I  have  known  actual  coolness  of  the  extremities 
to  co-exist  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  them.* 

The  sensation  of  heat  may  be  absent,  when  the  tremor  is  violent^ 

e  I  liave^  however,  oaoe  found  the  affected  iida  Qa  whieh  there  was  SA  I 
leiiie  of  heat)  -0"  F.  warmer  than  the  other. 
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and  it  may  precede  the  moveoient.  Thus  in  one  of  mj  patients,  the 
sensation  preceded  any  tremor  for  four  years.  In  a  few  cases,  instead 
of  a  feeling  of  heat,  there  is  an  abuormal  sensatior  of  cold;  the 
patient  always  feels  chilly,  or  there  is  a  special  sense  of  coldness  in 
the  affected  limbs.  Such  patients  like  warmth,  and  may  shake  niore 
when  cold.  Sensations  of  cold  and  heat  may  alternate;  in  one  case, 
as  the  disease  progressed,  the  occasional  sensations  of  cold  gradually 
yielded  to  an  enduring  sense  of  warmth,  but  the  alternation  may  pei^ 
sist  even  until  the  late  stages ;  at  one  time  the  patient  feels  cold,  and 
at  another  bursts  into  perspiration*  Very  rarely  there  is  a  sense  of 
heat  in  one  part  and  of  coldness  in  another.  It  is  probable  that  these 
sensations,  and  the  local  elevation  of  temperature,  are  due  to  vaso- 
motor conditions.*  The  sense  of  heat  is  very  frequently  accompanied 
by  increased  perspiration,  which  may  be  general  and  profuse  on  the 
least  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  One  patient  could  not  dictate  the 
simplest  letter,  even  in  winter,  without  first  having  his  coat  taken  off, 
so  intense  was  the  perspiration  caused.  Sometimes  sweating  is  local, 
corresponding  to  the  sense  of  heat.  In  one  patient,  with  left-sided 
agitation,  the  left  axilla  was  always  wet  with  perspiration,  while  the 
right  was  always  dry.  This  phenomenon  sometimes  corresponds  with 
another  indication  of  disturbed  function  of  the  sympathetic,  a  small 
pupil.  In  unilateral  paralysis  agttans,  I  have  several  times  observed 
the  pupil  on  the  affected  side  to  be  smaller  than  on  the  other,  and  in 
one  of  these  cases  the  patient  perspired  much  on  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  bead.  Frequently  both  pupils  are  small,  but  this  may  be 
merely  the  common  senile  myosis.  They  always  act  to  light  in  un- 
complicated cases.  (Edema  of  the  legs  may  exist  in  the  lat.er  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  urine  is  sometimes  increased  in  quantity.  Accord- 
ing to  Charon  it  usually  contains  an  excess  of  phosphates. 

The  intellect  maj  be  unaffected  throughout,  except  by  the  irri* 
tability  which  usually  accompanies  the  physical  restlessness,  or  by 
mental  depression,  which  is  chiefly  the  natural  result  of  the  physical 
ailment.  Pronounced  mental  symptoms  are  occasionally  present, 
however,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease;  especially  mental  weakness 
and  loss  of  memory,  and  they  may  occur  early  in  its  course.  If 
tremor  is  inconspicuous,  they  add  considerably  to  the  misleading 
aspect  of  the  case.  Very  rarely  they  are  accompanied  by  a  tendenqr 
to  delusions,  and  occasionally  they  amount  to  actual  dementia. 

Varieties. — The  aspect  of  a  case  of  paralysis  agitans  varies  consider- 
ably according  to  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  symptoms,  which 
led  Marshall  Hall  to  distinguish  '^  hemiplegic "  and  *' paraplegic  *' 
forms ;  and  to  these  a  "  monoplegic  "  form,  in  which  only  one  limb  is 
affected,  has  been  added  by  Berger.  These  are  not,  however,  varieties, 
and  should  not  be  described  as  such;  they  are  merely  prolonged 

*  It  ia  also  possible  that  the  senBation  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  changes  in 
the  sensory  centres  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  vaso-motor  disturbance  may  be  aa 
H*aociated  effect  of  these  or  other  central  changes. 
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Btagei  of  m  disease  which  tends  to  beoome  nniTenal*  The  aspect  of 
the  case  is  also  influenced  bj  the  kind  of  tremor,  whether  fine  or 
coarse.  It  also  depends  on  the  amount  of  weakness  and  fixation  of 
limb»  and  the  relation,  in  point  of  time,  between  this  and  the  tremor, 
since,  as  already  mentioned,  the  general  aspect,  rigiditj,  position  of 
limb,  and  muscular  weakness  maj  be  conspicuous  before  the  tremor 
is  perceptible.  It  is  this  feature  that  gives  rise  to  the  best  marked 
variety  of  the  disease.  A  distinction  has  been  made  (bj  Charcot) 
between  the  flexor  and  extensor  tjpes,  but  it  is  unimportant  on  account 
of  the  rarity  of  the  latter. 

Complications. — ^An  attack  of  ordinary  hemiplegia  may  occur  during 
the  course  of  paralysis  agitans  without  evidence  of  any  closer  connec- 
tion between  the  two  diseases  than  is  involved  in  the  patient's  age. 
As  already  stated,  the  hemiplegia  arrests  the  tremor,  but,  if  the  para- 
lysis is  not  permanent,  the  shaking  returns  with  power  of  movement^ 
and  often  becomes  much  greater  than  before  the  palsy,  as  Parkinson 
long  ago  pointed  out.  It  is  said  that  sudden  transient  hemiplegio 
weakness  may  occur  from  time  to  time  without  any  lesion  being  found 
in  the  brain  to  explain  it  (Berger),  and  I  have  known  occasional 
sudden  attacks  of  transient  general  powerlessness  to  occur.  Early 
mental  failure  has  been  alreadj  mentioned.  I  have  once  met  with 
convulsive  attacks  resembling  ordinaiy  epilepsy,  as  a  complication  of 
paralysis  agitans.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  and  both  symptoms 
commenced  at  the  same  time,  at  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  Buzzard  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  semi-cataleptoid  condition  of 
the  limbs;  when  raised  they  remained  so  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  slowly  fell.  Cramp  in  the  legs  and  soles  of  the  feet  is  very 
troublesome  in  some  cases. 

Cxmrse. — The  disease  is  always  chronic,  and  usually  progressive,  in 
its  course.  The  varieties  which  it  presents  in  its  mode  of  extension 
have  been  already  described.  The  rate  of  progress  is  sometimes 
extremely  slow.  It  may  remain  for  two  or  three  vears  limited  to  the 
limb  first  attacked.  Usually,  if  commencing  in  the  arm,  the  leg  on 
the  same  side  is  involved  within  two  years.  Sometimes  the  extension 
to  the  leg  takes  place  in  two  or  three  months,  and  occasionally  the 
arm  and  leg  are  affected  at  the  same  time.  The  date  of  extension  to 
the  opposite  side  varies  from  six  months  to  three  or  four  years  after 
the  onset.  The  shortest  time  in  which  I  have  known  all  four  limbs 
to  be  affected,  in  a  case  beginning  locally,  was  nine  months.  Not 
unfrequently  the  tremor  is  limited  to  one  arm  for  a  considerable  time 
and  then  rapidly  spreads.  For  instance,  in  one  case  the  left  arm  was 
alone  affected  for  two  years,  then  extension  to  the  leg  occurred,  and, 
three  months  later,  to  the  right  arm  and  leg.  In  other  cases,  again, 
the  affection  may  spread,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  from  the  arm 
to  the  leg  on  the  same  side,  and  two  or  three  years  may  elapse  before 
the  other  side  suffers*  Usually  the  tremor  spreads  when  it  is  still 
moderate  in  the  part  first  attacked,  and  there  is  a  gradation  of 
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scYeritj  in  tbe  different  limbs,  rougblj  proportioned  to  the  dnratiom 
of  the  tremor.  Sometimes,  howeTor,  it  becomes  seTeie  in  the  part 
first  attacked  before  it  spreads,  or  it  may  be  slight  in  other  parts  even 
when  general,  and  intense  in  the  limb  in  which  it  began.  Very  rarely 
the  tremor  lessens  as  the  disease  advances,  and  rigidity  fixes  the  limbs. 
Thus,  in  one  patient,  as  the  second  hand  became  i^ected,  the  first 
became  stiff  and  rigid,  and  the  tremor  lessened  until  it  was  mnch  less 
than  in  the  second  arm  The  variations  in  extension  are  thns  so 
great  as  to  make  it  difiicult  to  foretell  the  conrse  of  a  commencing  case. 
Duration  and  Cause  of  Death, — Paralysis  agitans  does  not  directly 
rause  death,  and  the  advanced  age  of  most  of  its  subjects  renders  its 
duration,  and  its  influence  in  shortening  life,  difficult  to  determine. 
It  usually  lasts  several  years.  The  longest  case  which  has  come 
under  my  own  observation  has  existed  for  ten  years,  but  the  disease 
has  been  known  to  last  for  twenty  and  even  for  thirty  years.  Death 
sometimes  occurs  from  exhaastion,  bedsores,  Ac.,  in  the  later  stage; 
more  frequently  from  intercurrent  affections,  especially  of  the  lespiza- 
tory  organs,  facilitated- by  the  progressive  muscular  weakness,  which 
involves  the  thoracic  muscles  as  well  as  others.  The  tremor  has  been 
observed  to  cease  before  death. 

Paxholooioaii  Ahatomt. — ^In  most  of  the  cases  of  paralysis  agitans 
that  have  been  examined  by  modem  methods  and  by  competent  ob- 
servers (Charcot,  Westphal,  Berger,  &c.),  no  changes  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  central  nervous  system  or  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia; 
and  this  although  some  of  the  cases  were  well  marked  and  unilateral, 
so  that  the  two  halves  of  the  nerve-centres  could  be  compared.  This 
fact  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  changes  described  by  some — for 
the  most  part  older — observers,  had  any  relation  to  the  disease.  An 
hypertrophy  of  the  nerve-celh  of  the  pons  Varolii,  which  was  de- 
scribed by  Luys,  has  not  been  found  by  others,  and  may  be  dismissed 
from  consideration.  An  induration  of  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cord  was 
noted  by  Parkinson,  and  has  since  been  reported  by  several  observers, 
but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  changes  which  alone  are  found  with 
oomparative  frequency,  those  due  either  to  senility  or  to  the  indirect 
consequences  of  the  long  disturbance  of  function,  which  are  without 
significance  as  to  the  seat  of  its  source  or  the  nature  of  its  cause. 
Among  the  senile  changes  is  the  common  wasting  of  various  parts  of 
the  cerebral  nervous  system,  cortex,  and  spinal  cord,  increase  of  the 
interstitial  tissue,  and  degeneration  of  the  arteries.  These  are  all,  how- 
ever, frequently  absent.  Especial  weight  has  been  attached  to  inter- 
stitial sclerosis  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  traces  of  chronic  changes  in 
the  muscles,  supposed  to  suggest  inflammation  in  them ;  but  these 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  among  the  second  class  of  changes, 
those  that  result  from  the  long-continned  functional  distorbanoe.* 

*  For  some  recent  olMerrationi  on  the  pathological  hittology  of  the  diMuo  MS 
Kollcr,  *  Virchow't  Areh.,'  Bd.  ezxv,  and  KotMher, '  Near.  Oent^'  March,  1886. 
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PathoiiOot. — In  the  absence  of  anj  anatomical  evidence  of  the  seat 
and  nature. of  the  disease,  the  pathology  of  paralysis  agitans  has  been 
the  subject  of  copious  speculation,  into  much  of  which  it  is  not  pro- 
fitable to  enter  at  length.  The  facts  of  the  disease  suggest,  howerer, 
certain  conclusions  which  may  be  briefly  pointed  out.  We  are  justi- 
fied  in  regarding  the  afEection  as  one  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
since  we  know  nothing  of  clonic  spasm  in  whole  muscles  (and  emphatic- 
ally nothing  of  such  contractions  alternating  in  opposing  muscles), 
in  oonsequence  of  a  primary  disease  of  the  muscles  themselves^ 
or  in  consequence  of  idiopathic  disease  of  the  nerves.  Such  clonic 
contractions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  abnormal  action  of  nerve-cells* 
Tonic  contractures  may  be  the  result  of  primary  muscular  changes,  but 
they  also  are  more  commonly  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  and  the  correspondence  in  seat  of  the  clonic  spasm  and  con* 
tracture  of  paralysis  agitans  makes  it  almost  certain  that  both  are  due 
to  the  same  cause ;  the  fact  that  tonic  contracture  may  precede  clonic 
spasm  prevents  us  from  regarding  the  former  as  the  result  of  muscular 
changes  induced  by  the  latter.  That  the  morbid  action  is  not  primarily 
in  the  spinal  cord  is  probable  from  the  facts  that,  as  a  rule,  even  when 
severe,  the  tremor  ceases  during  sleep,  and  that  the  unilateral  com- 
mencement and  hemiplegic  extension  are  unlike  those  of  spinal  cord 
disease.  The  regions  which  have  been  thought  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  process,  by  different  authorities,  are  the  pons,  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  the  cerebellum.  Regarding  the  two  former,  the 
theories  are  purely  speculative.  We  know  at  present  little  of  the 
function  of  the  large  amount  of  grey  matter  which  is  interspersed 
among  the  fibrous  tracts  of  the  pons,  or  the  symptoms  of  its  disease ; 
but  the  effects  of  lesions,  degenerative  or  acute,  of  other  parts  of  the 
pons  lend  no  support  to  the  hypothesis.  Nor  have  symptoms  in 
any  way  resembling  paralysis  agitans  been  observed  in  disease  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  theory  that  regards  the  cerebellum 
as  the  part  affected  is  due  to  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  but  the 
only  actual  fact  on  which  it  is  based  is  that  in  some  rare  cases  of  cere- 
bellar disease  the  interosseal  position  of  the  hands  has  been  con- 
spicuous. This  has  led  him  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  normal 
antagonism  between  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  influence,  the  former 
tending  to  cause  flexion  of  all  the  phalangeal  joints,  the  latter 
flexion  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  extension  of  the  others  by 
the  interossei.  But  the  symptom  is  extremely  rare  in  cerebellar 
disease;  as  a  rule,  it  is  absent,  and,  by  the  converse  process  of 
reasoning,  it  might  with  equal  cogency  be  ascribed  to  unantagonised 
cerebral  influence.  The  same  posture  of  hand  is  seen  in  tetany,  in 
many  cases  of  post-hemiplegic  disorder  of  movement,  and,  what  is 
less  equivocal,  it  is  a  common  posture  of  the  hand  during  epileptic 
convulsions,  in  which  the  excess  of  nerve  force  is  certainly  not  evolved 
from  the  cerebellum.  If  we  turn  to  another  class  of  facts,  the  oases 
in  which  tremor  results  from  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  sjsttim. 
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we  find  the  disease  sitaated,  as  a  rule,  irithin  the  cerebral  henu* 
spheres,  in  the  optic  thalamus,  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule, 
foot  of  the  corona  radiata  (Notbnagel),  parietal  lobe  of  the  cortex 
(Ghvostek),  and  island  of  Eeil  (Lejden). 

In  considering  further  the  indications  afforded  by  the  symptoms  as 
to  the  part  of  the  brain  that  is  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease,  the 
first  obyiouB  considerations  are  those  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  of  the  pathology  of  chorea,  and  are  equally  applicable  to 
paralysis  agitans. 

That  man,  as  regards  his  physical  frame,  is  a  member  of  the 
animal  world  is  generally  admitted,  and  makes  it  instructive  to  trace 
the  indications  of  the  relationship  in  disease  and  its  causation. 
Tremor  is  an  effect  of  fear  in  animals  as  in  man,  and  doubtless 
depends  upon  a  relation  between  the  centres  concerned  in  the  emotion 
and  those  which  produce  the  motion  needed  to  save  from  danger,  and 
which  underlies  the  meaning  of  the  original  word.  It  is  when  the 
motion  cannot  take  place  that  the  influence  on  the  motor  centres 
deranges  their  action  in  the  manner  that  is  manifested  as  spontaneous 
tremor  (see  under  Exophthalmic  Goitre).  The  profound  disturbance 
may  even  be  associated,  in  man,  with  an  inhibition  of  Toluntary 
motion,  as  when  a  person  is  "  paralysed  by  fear,"  an  expression  by 
no  means  merely  symbolical.  Such  a  disturbance  must  have  a  pro- 
longed influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  disturbed  structures,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  it  should  lead  to  disease  in  those 
who  are  predisposed — in  the  old  to  paralysis  agitans,  in  the  still 
unstable  centres  of  the  young  to  chorea.  Such  considerations  lead 
us  to  regard  the  motor  centres  of  the  cortex  as  being,  in  both  diseases, 
the  seat  of  the  derangement  on  which  the  symptoms  depend. 
If  we  ascend  the  motor  path  from  the  spinal  cord,  the  first  nenre- 
oells  we  meet  are  those  of  the  motor  cortex ;  and  if  the  stimulation 
causing  the  tremor  comes  from  the  brain,  it  must  proceed  immediately 
from  these  cortical  nerve-cells.  That  it  does  so  is  rendered  addi- 
tionally probable  by  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  observed,  an  attack  of 
cerebral  hemiplegia  at  once  arrests  the  spasm  on  the  affected  side. 

The  question  then  presents  itself — Are  not  these  cortical  cells  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease?  The  early  symptoms  of  paralysis 
agitans  are  almost  exclusively  motor,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  is  inconsistent  with  their  origin  in  this  part  of  the  cortex.  Their 
peculiarities  must,  on  any  hypothesis,  be  due  less  to  the  seat  than  to 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  process.  The  only  sensory  symptoms  that 
are  present  are  secondary  in  time  and  inconstant  in  occurrence ;  they 
are,  therefore,  probably  secondary  in  their  origin  and  distinct  in 
their  source.  We  do  not  at  present  know  on  what  they  depend* 
whether  the  abnormal  sense  of  temperature  is  due  to  derangement 
of  the  sympathetic,  or  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  sensory  centres 
in  the  brain.  In  the  occasional  inequality  of  the  pupil,  which  is 
smaller  on  the  most  affected  side,  we  have  evidence  of  diminished 
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action  of  the  Bympathetio ;  and  the  local  increase  in  temperatnrep 
occasionally  obseryed,  maj  have  a  similar  significance.  But  we  know 
of  no  mechanism  bj  which  the  motor  symptoms  can  arise  from  a 
primary  derangement  of  the  sympathetic,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
simply  secondary.  It  is  certain  that  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic 
are  represented  in  the  cortex,  and  may  be  deranged  by  cortical  dis- 
ease. Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  tremor  of  fear  just 
referred  to*  is  most  readily  conceived  as  of  cortical  origin.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  disturbed  function  of  high 
motor  centres  is  expressed  through  lower  centres  (e.  g.  through  the 
motor  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord),  the  functions  of  which  are  thus 
disturbed  in  a  similar  though  secondary  manner,  and  such  secondary 
disturbance,  when  long  continued*  may  tend  to  acquire  relative 
independence. 

The  slight  change  in  the  electric  irritability  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  may  have  the  same  significance  as  in  chorea,  and  the  remarks 
on  p.  600  are  equally  applicable  to  paralysis  agitans.  The  structural 
changes  in  the  muscles  present  in  rare  cases  are  no  doubt  merely  the 
result  of  their  long-continued  active  contraction. 

The  precise  character  of  the  motor  disturbance  in  shaking  palsy 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process.  This  is  apparently 
one  that  leads  to  a  treble  change.  There  is  the  intermitting  release 
of  nerve-force,  causing  the  tcemor ;  there  is  a  more  continuous  and 
slighter  activity  of  the  cells,  producing  the  rigidity;  and  there  is 
lessened  capacity  for  activity,  causing  the  weakness.  It  is  possible 
that  these  are  the  result  of  slight  differences  in  the  precise  character 
of  the  morbid  change  in  the  same  cells.  What  that  change  is  we 
have  as  yet  no  indication.  The  persistence  of  the  disturbance  of 
function  shows  that  it  must  depend  on  changes  in  nutrition,  but  these 
are  apparently  far  too  fine  to  be  revealed  by  alterations  of  structure 
recognisable  by  the  microscope.  Their  relation  to  age  as  woll  as  their 
character  justifies  us  in  regarding  them  as  *•  degenerative,"  while 
their  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  negative  results  of  micro- 
scopical research  on  the  other,  alike  show  that  the  alterations  in  nutri. 
tion  must  begin  in  the  nerve-elements  themselves.  Tremor  no  doubt 
depends  immediately  on  physiological  arrangements  in  the  nervous 
system,  which  determine  the  relative  action  of  antagonistic  muscles. 
We  have  already  considered  this  question  in  counection  with  the 
pathology  of  nystagmus.  Every  contraction  of  one  set  of  muscles 
involves  a  related  contraction  of  their  opponents,  essential  for  the 
steadiness  of  muscular  action  and  facilitating  the  alternation  of  move- 
ments; it  is  easy  to  oonceive  that  tremor  may  result  from  its  de- 
xangement. 

*  In  oonnectioii  with  the  probable  Kmree  of  the  movement, «  earloat  fymptom 
^aeoiibed  by  one  patient  may  be  mentioned.  There  wai  tremor  in  the  wm,  anil 
rigidity  in  the  leg  with  a  oonetant  feeling  that  it  was  going  to  shake. 
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D1AONOBI8. — When  its  sjmptoms  are  well  marked,  no  disease  is 
more  easily  recognised  than  paralysis  agitans.  The  patient's  aspect, 
carriage  of  body  and  limb,  and  continuous  movement  make  up  an 
unmistakable  picture.  A  difficulty  arises  chiefly  in  cases  in  which 
the  tremor  is  absent  or  quite  indistinct,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
disease  consists  only  of  the  loss  of  power  and  the  fixity  of  feature  and 
of  limb,  the  slowness  of  movement,  and  the  forward  stoop.  A  know* 
ledge  of  the  significance  of  these  symptoms,  which  are  as  characteristic 
as  is  the  tremor,  will  prevent  error.  It  is  important  that  their  aspect 
(as  distinct  when  tremor  is  present  as  when  it  is  absent)  should  be 
firmly  fixed  in  the  student's  memoxy.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  when 
weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs  come  on  without  the  usued  attitude 
and  facial  expression,  and  especially  if  there  is  also  chronic  mental 
failure.  I  have  known  the  nature  of  such  a  case  to  be  either  mia- 
taken  or  mysterious  during  many  years.  The  absence  of  increase  in 
the  myotatic  ii:ritability  constitutes  a  difference  from  most  other 
diseases  causing  similar  weakness ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  aspect  of  tlie 
patient  and  mode  of  movement  are  at  once  distinctive. 

In  some  cases  the  weakness  of  the  legs  is  the  chief  source  of  incon- 
venience to  the  patient^  and  the  case  may  be  thought  at  first  to  be 
one  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ;  but  attention  to  the  state  of  the  arms 
and  face  will  generally  show  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  occasional  limitation  of  the  symptoms  to  weakness  and  rigidilj 
of  the  legs  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  mistake. 

There  are  certain  other  diseases,  however,  from  which  there  may 
be  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  cases  that  are  not  very  well  marked. 
Old  persons  sometimes  present  fine  tremor  of  limb  which  bears  con* 
siderable  resemblance  to  that  of  commencing  paralysis  agitans,  but 
does  not  present  the  same  tendency  to  increase,  or  the  associated 
rigidity.  This  "  senile  tremor "  occurs  chiefly  in  extreme  old  age» 
while  paralysis  agitans  usually  commences  somewhat  earlier.  In  senile 
tremor  the  head  is  especially  affected,  and  often  is  the  part  in  which 
the  shaking  commences,  while  in  paralysis  agitans  it  usually  escapes, 
and  its  affection  is  seldom  considerable.  Senile  tremor  often  com- 
mences on  both  sides,  paralysis  agitans  almost  always  on  one.  There 
is  not,  however,  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  affections, 
and  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  category  some  cases  should  be 
placed.  Moreover,  simple  tremor  sometimes  exists  throughout  life, 
especially  in  males,  beginning  about  the  time  of  puberty  and  per- 
sisting with  only  slight  variations  in  degree.  When  such  a  patient 
reaches  the  late  period  of  life,  he  may  be  thou  ^it  to  be  the  subject  of 
paralysis  agitans,  but  the  other  symptoms  of  this  disorder  are  absent, 
the  tremor  is  less  regular,  affects  the  head  in  conspicnous  degree,  and 
the  history  of  the  two  affections  is  different.  Nevertheless  it  is 
possible  that  some  examples  have  been  published  as  instances  of  para- 
lysis agitans  beginning  in  early  Hfe. 

In  "  disseminated "  or  ''insular"  sclerosis,  tremor  ooours  on  mov^ 
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meni  onlj,  and  10  nsnally  more  jerkj  and  irregular  in  character  than 
in  paralysis  agitans.  In  the  cases  of  shaking  palsy  in  whicli  the 
tremor  ceases  daring  rest,  there  are  the  general  aspect,  carriage,  and 
rigidity  which  are  absent  in  disseminated  sclerosis.  Moreover,  insu- 
lar sclerosis  usually  occurs  before,  paralysis  agitans  after,  thirty-five. 
In  the  former  the  head  is  usually  conspicuously  affected,  and  there  is 
nystagmus,  a  symptom  unknown  in  the  latter.  In  sclerosis,  articula- 
tion is  syllabic ;  in  paralysis  agitans  the  words  are  uttered  quickly, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  them  together,  rather  than  to  separate 
the  syllables.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  indications  will  enable 
the  diagnosis  to  be  made  without  difficultj.  In  very  rare  cases 
(Herterich,  Schultze)  insular  sclerosis  is  said  to  have  been  found  after 
death,  although  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  agitans  were  present  dur- 
ing life,  but  the  precise  nature  of  these  cases  is  not  dear;  we  have 
seen  how  variable  and  even  equivocal  may  be  the  manifestations  of 
insular  sclerosis,  and  a  fine  tremor  is  alone  of  little  diagnostic  value. 
The  cases  are,  moreover,  too  rare  to  be  of  practical  diagnostic  im- 
portance. 

The  tremor  that  succeeds  hemiplegia  is  fine^  and  is  limited  to  the 
seat  of  paralysis,  of  which  there  is  the  history  to  guide  the  diagnosis. 
The  differences  between  clonic  retrocollic  spasm*  and  paralysis  agitani 
might  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  error.  But  the  rare  cases 
of  paralysis  agitans  in  which  the  head  is  carried  backwards  may  be 
mistaken  for  retrocollic  spasm,  and  the  finer  clonic  form  of  retrocollic 
spasm  may  also  (as  I  have  known)  be  mistaken  for  paralysis  agitans. 
The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  characteristic  affection  of  the  hands  in 
paralysis  agitans,  which  commonly  precedes  the  affection  of  the  head, 
on  the  limitation  of  the  spasm  to  the  muscles  moving  the  head  in 
retrocoUis,  and  on  the  fact  that  in  this  disease  there  are  contractions 
in  the  frontal  muscles,  synchronous  with  those  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

In  all  cases  of  paralysis  agitans  the  general  posture  and  carriage 
of  the  patient  are  of  great  diagnostic  importance,  since  they  are 
seldom  absent,  are  easilj  recognised,  and  probablj  never  mislead. 

The  Pbookobu  of  a  typical  case  of  paralysis  agitans  is  very  un- 
favorable, so  far  as  recovery  is  concerned.  The  disease  seems  to  con- 
sist in  degenerative  changes,  which  are  usually  as  incapable  of  arrest 
as  are  the  advancing  years.  A  trifling  amelioration  or  retardation  of 
progress  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for.  When  the  symptoms  depart 
from  the  ordinary  type,  the  prognosis  is  so  far  better  in  that  there  is 
a  little  more  chance  of  doing  good,  since  in  a  few  of  these  cases 
remarkable  improvement  has  been  obtained  by  treatment.  The 
danger  to  life,  however,  is  almost  as  small  as  is  the  chance  of  recovery. 
The  disease  always  lasts  several  years,  and  its  duration  is  likelj  to  be 
the  longer,  the  slower  its  advance.    The  more  the  case  approaohea 

•  The  form  of  wvy-aeek  In  which  the  mofoles  at  the  bsek  of  the 
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to  senile  tremor, — tbat  is,  tlie  finer  the  movement  and  the  sligliter  the 
tendency  to  rigidity^  the  less  is  the  disease  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
patient's  comfort. 

TsEATHEift. — A  malady  that  depends  on  changes  in  the  finer  nutrition 
of  the  nerve-elements,  which  have  no  tendeacy  to  proceed  to  the  degree 
of  destructive  degeneration,  might  be  expected  to  be  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  persistent  character  of  the  disturbance  of  func- 
tion that  is  induced,  and  for  the  commonly  senile  nature  of  the  change. 
The  absence  of  spontaneous  vaiiations  and  of  spontaneous  subsidence 
seems  to  indicate  alterations  of  a  character  which  resists  all  attempts 
to  induce  their  subsidence*  and  this  is  not  surprising  if  they  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  expression  of  the  influence  of  age,  or  of  the  same 
state  produced  before  senility  by  influences  that  have  an  equivalent 
effect.  For  the  most  part  the  object  of  treatment  has  therefore  to  be 
merely  relief  or  retardation. 

All  causes  of  mental  strain  and  of  physical  exhaustion  should,  aa 
far  as  possible,  be  prevented.  Life  should  be  quiet  and  regular,  freed, 
as  far  as  may  be,  from  care  and  work.  All  treatment  that  may 
fatigue  or  exhaust  the  patient's  strength  should  be  avoided.  Among 
internal  remedies,  all  varieties  of  nerve  sedatives  have  been  employed, 
and  each  has  been  praised  by  some  and  found  to  fail  by  others.  Many 
of  them,  especially  morphia,  conium  (Berger),  hyoscyamin  (Charcot 
and  Oulmout),  hyuscin,  solanin,  and  Indian  hemp,  quiet  the  tremor 
for  a  time.  Of  tonics  that  have  been  recommended,  carbonate  of  iron 
(Parkinson),  chloride  of  barium  (Brown-Sequard),  and  strychnine 
have  seldom  been  found,  on  extended  trial,  to  deserve  confidence; 
the  last,  however,  occasionally  seems  to  exert  a  good  influence,  and  it 
has  been  found  to  lower  the  motor  function  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
when  it  exalts  that  of  the  spinal  cells.  Arsenic,  by  the  mouth,  occa- 
sionally seems  to  do  some  real  good ;  its  subcutaneous  use  has  been 
recommended  by  Eulenburg.  Curara  and  bromides  are  valueless. 
My  own  experience  is  to  the  effect  that  arsenic  and  Indian  hemp,  the 
latter  sometimes  combined  with  opium,  are  of  most  use.  I  have 
several  times  seen  a  distinct  improvement  for  a  considerable  time 
nnder  their  use.  In  one  case  tremor  had  commenced  in  the  right 
arm  and  leg  an  hour  after  a  railway  accident,  and  extended,  three 
months  later,  to  the  left  arm.  Two  years  subsequently  there  was 
constant  lateral  movement  at  the  wrist-joints,  but  no  tremor  of  the 
fingers.  A  great  improvement  occurred  on  Indian  hemp,  and  a  year 
later  the  tremor  had  almost  ceased,  being  occasional  only.  It  is  in 
cases  which,  like  this  one,  present  some  deviation  from  the  common 
type  that  benefit  is  most  frequently  experienced.  Electricity  in  all 
forms  is  useless.  Static  electricity  was  suggested  long  ago  by 
Eeynolds,  and  later  by  Charcot.  I  have  tried  it  in  several  cases  very 
thoroughly,  but  could  not  observe  improvement  from  its  use.  So,  too, 
with  voltaic  eleotrioitv.     I  can  entireiv  confirm  thA  conclusion  of 
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Berger,  who  treated  twentj  cases  sedulously  in  this  manner  without 
any  of  them  being  in  the  least  improved  by  it.  Nenre-stretching  baa 
been  employed,  but  without  any  endnring  result  (Westphal).  In  one 
case  stretching  the  brachial  plexus  is  said  to  have  lesseneyd  the  tremor 
in  the  leg  and  removed  it  in  the  arm,  but  it  caused  paralysis  of  the 
limb  with  extensive  wasting  of  the  muscles.  Considerable  transient 
relief  is  given  by  very  gentle  superficial  hand-rubbing  of  the  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  tremor  ;  this  is  markedly  lessened  for  the  time, 
and  the  patients  express  themselves  as  much  more  comfortable  for  it. 
Although  not  permanent,  the  temporary  effect  is  not  to  be  despised 
in  advanced  and  severe  cases.  Charcot  has  recently  suggested  the 
employment  of  a  '^  shaking  seat "  as  a  mode  of  treatment,  on  the 
ground  that  some  patients  describe  relief  after  riding  in  a  conveyance 
which  causes  vibration,  but  this  is  oertainly  not  the  usual  experience 
of  sufferers  from  this  disease. 


Othbb  FonMs  ov  Tbbxob. 

BemU  IVemor.— In  extreme  old  age  slight  tremor  is  often  observed 
without  the  muscular  weakness  and  rigidity  that  occur  in  paralysis 
agitans.  At  first  it  is  noticed  only  on  voluntary  movement,  and  is 
generally  influenced  to  a  greater  extent  by  movement  than  is  paralysis 
agitans, ceasing  or  almost  ceasing  during  rest,  and  always  passing  away 
during  sleep.  It  usually  commences  in  the  arm,  and  often  in  both  anus 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  head  is  affected  early  in  the  course  of  the 
symptoms  much  more  frequently  than  in  shaking  palsy,  and  occa- 
sionally  the  tremor  begihs  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  tremor 
is  always  fine,  the  range  of  movement  being  veiy  small.  After  a  t  line 
it  may  occur  during  rest  as  well  as  on  movement.  It  is  little  influeucod 
by  treatment.  As  already  stated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  tbis  senile 
tremor  is  far  removed  from  paralysis  agitans,  although,  as  a  rule, 
the  other  symptoms  of  shaking  palsy  remain  absent.  Some  cases  are 
met  with  of  a  character  intermediate  between  the  two  affections,  and 
both  may  occur  in  different  members  of  the  same  family. 

Simple  Tremor, — Young  or  middle-aged  persons,  of  both  sexes^ 
sometimes  become  affected  with  tremor,  generally  fine  but  sometimes 
irregular  and  unequal  in  the  degree  of  movement,  unaccompanied  by 
weakness  or  rigidity.  It  is  usually  excited  by  movement  and  increased 
by  emotion,  while  it  commonly  ceases  during  rest.  The  will  can  often 
control  it  for  a  time,  and  it  interferes  much  less  with  complex  actions 
than  does  the  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans.  The  handwriting,  for 
instance,  rarely  exhibits  irregularity.  The  parts  affected  are  chiefly 
the  hands  and  head,  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  tongue  often 
present  irregular  tremor  on  movement,  and  the  patient's  aspect  may 
closely  resemble  that  of  one  affected  with  delirium  tremens,  genenj 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  or  the  slighter  tremor  of  chronic  alcoholism* 
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By  its  resemblance  to  the  last  it  often  gives  rise  to  misconceptioa 
regarding  the  habits  of  the  sufferer.  The  shaking,  in  rare  cases,  di«» 
appears  for  a  time,  spontaneously  or  as  the  resnlt  of  treatment,  but 
it  usually  persists,  getting  neither  better  nor  worse,  to  the  end  of  the 
patient's  life ;  on  the  duration  of  this,  and  on  his  health,  it  seems 
to  exert  no  influence.  Barely  it  has  commenced  in  early  or  middle 
adult  life,  and,  after  lasting  for  a  few  years,  has  ceased. 

The  causes  of  this  simple  tremor  are  generally  obscure.  It  is  some* 
times  apparently  first  excited  by  emotion,  more  frequently  by  pro- 
longed anxiety,  but  still  more  frequently  no  direct  cause  can  be  traced. 
Its  occurrence  is,  however,  distinctly  favoured  by  an  inherited 
neuropathic  tendency,  and  there  may  even  be  direct  inheritance  of 
the  special  form,  or  several  collateral  members  of  a  family  may  suffer 
from  it.  An  hereditary  relation  to  paralysis  agitans  is  sometimes  to 
be  traced,  but  only  in  rare  instances ;  a  case  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  that  disease  in  which  one  member  of  a  family  suffered 
from  it,  and  another  from  simple  tremor.  Two  remarkable  instances 
of  this  inheritance  have  been  related  by  Liegey.*  A  gentleman 
suffered  throughout  his  life  from  tremor,  and  died  at  eighty-two ;  his 
sister  also  trembled,  and  bis  mother,  after  a  mental  shock,  presented 
tremor  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  The  other  case  illustrated 
the  occasional  affection  of  collaterals,  since  four  members  of  the  same 
family  suffered  from  tremor  of  hands  and  lips,  interfering  with  speech. 
In  three  it  commenced  in  early  adult  life,  but  in  one,  a  female,  not 
nntil  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  A  daughter  of  the  latter  suffered 
from  symptoms  resembling  those  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  affection,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  anything  will  be  ascettaiued.  (General  considera- 
tions lead  us  to  refer  it  to  a  deranged  action  of  the  motor  nerve-oells, 
either  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  or  in  the  lower  centres  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  cord.  We  cannot  refer  it  to  the  peripheral 
nerves,  since  their  proved  disease  has  no  sudi  symptom  for  its  conse- 
quence. It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  due  to  altered  function  of  the 
(^rebellum  or  of  some  of  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  brain,  but  the  facts 
to  justify  such  an  hypothesis  have  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

This  simple  tremor  has  no  consequences  beyond  its  inoonvenienoe. 

It  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  subject  from  pursuing  his  occupa- 
tion as  efficiently  as  any  other  person.  In  spite  of  the  occasional 
collateral  relation  to  paralysis  agitans,  it  seems  to  have  little  tendency 
to  develop  into  the  latter  disease,  and  certainly  is  less  closely  con- 
nected with  it  than  is  senile  tremor.  When  it  has  lasted  for  several 
years  it  is  seldom  influenced  by  treatment.  In  early  cases,  the  treat- 
ment recommended  for  paralysis  agitans  best  deserves  a  trial,  but 
even  in  them  the  affect iou  is  reniarkably  intractable. 

Hysterical  tremor  is  very  common.     It  may  occur  in  two  forms,  one 
fine,  the  other  coarse.    The  latter  often  consists  in  a  rhythmical  mov^ 
•  •  Jooroal  de  M^d.  de  Bruxelles/  1882. 
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ment  of  the  hands  or  head,  continuing  apart  from  any  Toluntary  effort. 
The  fine  tremor  occurs  especiallj  on  moyement»  and  its  characteristie 
is  irreg^aritj  (see  Fig.  149,  tracing  9).  It  varies  in  degree  from  time 
to  time,  presents  a  transient,  often  jerkj  increase  in  range,  or  accele- 
ration in  time,  which  are  almost  pathognomonic.  Its  characters  and 
treatment  are  described  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  hysteria. 

Asthenie  Tremor, — In  simple  weakness,  such  as  follows  an  acute 
disease,  muscular  tremor  is  common.  It  is  fine  in  range,  occurs 
only  on  movement,  and  is  usually  most  marked  after  some  slight 
exertion,  as  an  effect  of  fatigue.  The  muscular  weakness,  the  con» 
spicuous  general  debility,  the  distinct  cause  of  the  asthenia,  and 
the  usual  absence  of  the  tremor,  for  a  time,  after  rest,  render  the 
nature  of  the  case  clear.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  depends  on 
imperfect  nutiition  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  motor  nerve-cells ;  the 
symptoms  can  be  explained  on  either  hypothesis. 

Toasie  Tremor. — In  mercurial  poisoning,  tremor  is  the  oonspiooous 
symptom,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  lead  poisoning  and  in  ohronio 
poisoning  by  alcohol,  opium,  and  chloraL  These  forma  need  not  bo 
furtlier  coaaidered  here. 


WET-NECK:  TORTICOLLBBL 

The  term  ••torticollis"  or  "wry-neck"  is  applied  to  those  eon- 
ditions  in  which  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  causes  an  un- 
natural position  of  the  head.  The  contraction  may  be  a  permanent 
shortening  of  a  muscle,  or  it  may  be  an  active  spasm  in  one  or  several 
muscles.  Besides  these  two  chief  varieties,  a  similar  effect  may  be 
due  to  two  other  causes,  which  are  chiefly  important  in  respect  to 
diagnosis,  and  may  therefore  be  briefly  mentioned.  One  is  simple 
rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  impeding  movement.  The 
•* stiff  neck"  of  adults  scarcely  merits  the  distinctive  name  of  wir- 
neck,  but  in  children  more  pronounced  deviation  to  one  side  or  back, 
wards  is  occasionally  met  with.  The  affection  follows  exposure  to 
eold,  and  is  marked  by  considerable  tenderness  of  the  cervical  muscles, 
which  is  clearly  the  chief  cause  of  the  unnatural  position.  These  cases 
are  really  rheumatic  and  not  nervous  in  nature,  and  have  been  already 
alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis.  The  second 
condition  is  one  that  may  be  termed  *•  false  torticollis,"  because  the 
deviation  of  the  head  depends,  not  on  the  state  of  the  muscles,  but  on 
some  other  cause.  The  deviation,  however,  usually  puts  the  stemo- 
mastoid  on  the  stretch,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  muscle  is  contracted,  and  is  the  cause  oT  the  devia- 
tion.  The  most  common  cause  of  this  form  is  disease  of  the  cervical 
vertebras.  The  distinction  from  the  true  form  will  be  considezed  in 
the  section  on  diagnosis. 
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'Fixed  wry-neck  depends  upon  ghortening  of  some  mnsole,  fthnort 
always  the  stemo-mafltoid,  whicli  is  often  also  atrophied,  and  some- 
times firmer  than  normal.  The  condition  is  met  with  chiefly  in 
children,  and  is  thought  to  depend,  in  some  cases,  upon  injurj 
to  the  muscle  from  the  traction  on  the  neck  that  occurs  during  birth 
(Stromeyer).  In  other  cases  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  developmental 
shortening  of  the  muscle,  the  result  of  the  inclined  position  of  the 
head  of  the  child  in  the  pelvis.*  It  may  not  be  noticed  for  some  time 
after  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  neck  of  young 
children.  A  similar  condition  may  arise  in  adult  life  from  an  injurj 
to  the  mascle,  leading  to  secondary  inflammation,  and  cicatricial  con- 
traction. 

In  fixed  wry-neck  the  head  deviates  a  little  to  one  side,  in  the 
manner  to  be  presently  described  as  characteristic  of  active  shorten- 
ing of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  it  cannot  be  turned  towards  the 
side  on  which  the  muscle  is  contracted.  The  cause  of  the  devia- 
tion is  at  once  seen  when  the  neck  is  examined ;  the  stemo-mastoid« 
on  the  side  towards  which  the  head  cannot  be  turned,  is  rigid, 
and  stands  out  conspicuously ;  there  is  no  active  spasuL  The  affec- 
tion is  one  of  small  importance.  It  can  be  readily  and  perma- 
nently cured  by  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  contracted  muscle. 
When  secondary  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  articulations,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  head  in  a  proper  position,  for  a  time^ 
by  some  support. 


(SpASMODIO  WsT-NXOKi 

Spasmodic  wry-neck  is  a  very  different  affection  from  that  just 
described,  although  the  two  have  been  sometimes  confused  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  disorder.  The  spasmodic  form  is  a  malady  analogous  to 
the  facial  spasm  that  has  been  described  in  the  section  on  diseases  of 
the  facial  nerve. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  together  all  forms  of  active  spasm  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.  Neither  the  character  of  the  spasm,  nor  its 
distribution,  affords  ground  for  the  separation  of  the  varieties  that  it 
presents.  The  spasm  may  be  either  tonic  or  clonic,  and  both  kinds  of 
spasm  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  case,  and  even  at  the  same  time. 
The  most  im^rtant  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  spasm  is, 
that  while  in  most  cases  the  spasm  is  either  confined  to  one  side,  or  is 
80  much  greater  on  one  side  as  to  cause  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  head, 

*  It  is  mach  more  frequent  on  the  right  side,  which  gives  support  to  the  theorj, 
as  Busch  points  out,  since  in  70  cases  out  of  100  the  head  is  in  the  "  first  position," 
which  entails  an  inclination  such  as  would  permit  the  right  Bterno«mastoid  to  i' 
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in  a  few  cases  tlie  spasm  is  equal  on  tlie  two  sides,  and  is  either  con- 
fined to,  or  greater  in,  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  so  as  to 
produce  a  backward  movement  of  the  head.  The  second  Tariely  maj 
couvenientlj  be  distinguished  as  *^  retrocollic  spasm.** 

Etiology. — Spasmodic  torticollis  is  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men.  Of  thirty-two  cases,  of  which  I  have  notes  (all  those  of 
hjsteiical  nature  being  excluded),  ten  were  in  males  and  twenty-two 
in  females.  It  commonly  begins  in  the  middle  period  of  adult  life, 
between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Two  thirds  of  the  cases  com- 
mence during  this  period;  a  few  commence  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty .•  It  occasionally  begins  after  fifty ;  the  latest  case  that  has 
come  under  my  notice  began  at  sixty- six.*  Both  sexes  seem  to  sufier 
in  about  the  same  proportion  at  the  different  ages.  Cases  in  females 
under  thirty  are  often  of  hysterical  nature,  and  this  is  also  probably 
true  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  similar  spasm  is  met  with  in  boys.f 
In  rare  cases,  torticollis,  of  peculiar  and  irregular  forms,  occurs  in 
infants,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life.  It  usually 
ceases  after  a  few  months'  duration.  Still  more  rarely  it  begins  in 
childhood  and  persists,  as  in  the  case  of  a  boy  in  whom  it  commenced 
at  the  age  of  four  and  was  still  severe  at  fourteen.^ 

Neurotic  heredity  occasionally  predisposes  to  this  as  to  other  mala- 
dies of  the  same  class.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  family  history  of 
epilepsy  or  of  insanity,  and  occasionally  of  diseases  more  closely  allied 
to  torticollis.  The  brother  of  one  patient  had  suffered  from  facial 
spasm,  and  the  sister  of  another  (who  was  suffering  from  the  true,  not 
the  hysterical  form)  had  suffered  from  torticollis  itself,  and  had 
recovered.  In  some  instances  the  patient  has  himself  suffered,  at  a  pre- 
▼ions  time,  from  some  other  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  system, 
migraine,  &c.  In  one  case  of  persistent  torticollis,  the  patient,  ten 
years  previously,  had  been  affected  with  general  tremor,  wbicb  lasted 
for  three  years  and  then  passed  away.  Tbe  affection  bas  followed  an 
attack  of  melancholia.§  It  is  possible  that  true  torticollis  may  grow 
out  of  a  habit- spasm  also;  one  patient  had  been  liable,  for  twenty 
years,  to  nodding  movements  of  the  head  when  he  was  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  ||  In  another  case  there  had  been  for  a  year 
occasional  half- voluntary  movements  of  the  head»  in  the  direction  in 

*  In  the  only  earlier  case  that  I  have  seen,  in  which  the  spasm  comineaced  a| 
thirteen,  and  still  existed  at  twenty-nine,  the  movement  was  somewhat  unusual  in 
its  character,  and  was  probably  a  persistent  habit-spasm,  from  another  form  of  which 
the  patient  had  also  suffered.    The  rare  infantile  cases  are  not  included. 

t  See  note  on  p.  662.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  most  varied  and  obstinate 
forms  of  clonic  spasm  occur  in  the  subjects  of  hysteria,  aud  are  apparently  in  soma 
way  due  to  this  disease.    They  are  described  in  the  ohapter  on  hysteria. 

t  Southam,  *  Lanoet,'  Aug.,  I88I. 

§  AUen  Sturge, '  Lancet,'  1879,  i,  160. 

II  Reynolds  states  that  he  has  known  the  disease  to  follow  **  writers'  cramp* 
4' System  of  Med.,'  toL  ii,  p.  787) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  merely  the  com* 
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which  it  was  afterwards  moved  persistently^  by  involuntary  spasm, 
while  in  a  third  true  tortiooUis  was  distinctly  produced  by  intentional 
turning  of  the  head  to  look  at  a  certain  object,  continued  for  several 
years.  Depressing  emotion  often  precedes  the  onset,  but  less  fre- 
quently than  in  the  case  of  facial  spusm.  In  other  instances  there  is 
a  history  of  some  feebleness  of  general  health.  I  have  more  than  onoe 
known  the  affection  to  follow  a  fall  at  an  interval  of  a  month  or  two, 
and  a  similar  sequence  has  been  recorded  by  others ;  in  one  recorded 
case,  spasm  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  followed  a  fall  on  the  left 
temple.*  In  most  of  the  cases  of  apparently  traumatic  origin,  how- 
ever, the  affection  followed  a  fall  or  other  injury  in  which  the  neck  was 
forcibly  bent  or  twisted.  In  some  cases  the  disease  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinctly excited  by  exposure  *to  cold.  Thus  one  patient  had  a  severe 
eold,  and  a  rheumatic  stiff  neck ;  as  the  stiffness  passed  off,  clonic 
spasm  came  on.  But  an  initial  feeling  of  stiffness  is  sometimes  taken 
as  evidence  of  exposure  to  cold,  without  any  real  grounds  for  the 
assumption.  It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  any  peripheral  irritation  or 
pain  can  be  traced  as  the  cause  of  the  spasm.  It  has,  however,  been 
observed  to  follow  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear;  and  in  the  case 
mentioned  above,  in  which  movements  like  habit-spasm  preceded  the 
torticollis,  the  onset  occurred  during  an  attack  of  severe  neuralgia  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  which  lasted  for  three  months.  The  rarity  of  this 
'cause  may  be  due  to  the  &ct  that  hardly  any  form  of  pain  about  the 
head  or  neck  is  lessened  by  rotation  of  th6  head,  or  induces  such  rota- 
tion for  its  relief.  Excessive  use  of  the  muscles  is  probably  an  occa- 
sional causcf  It  is  possible  that,  in  rare  cases,  spasm  in  the  neck  is 
caused  by  malarial  poison.^  In  not  a  few  cases  no  immediate  cause 
jean  be  traced;  the  affection  comes  on  in  robust  individuals,  who  are 
apparently  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  of  the  onset. 

Among  the  causes  of  torticollis  cotnmonly  described  is  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  one  side,  permitting  their  opponents  to  draw  the  head 
to  the  other  side.  This  is  a  theoretical  cause,  which  has  little  counter- 
part in  fact.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  true  paralytic  torticollis  is  ever 
seen.    The  amount  of  muscular  action  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  head 

mencing  spasm  (beginning,  m  it  fometimes  does,  in  the  band)  that  Interfered  with 
'writing,  lliis  was  so  in  one  case  under  my  own  observation. 

•  T.  Fonmier,  *'  Le  Tic  rotaUnre,"  *  Th^  de  Strasbourg,'  1870. 

t  Annaudale  hai  recorded  a  case  of  spasm  in  the  neck  apparently  das  to  this 
cause.  The  subject  was  a  girl  aged  twenty -four,  who,  in  the  course  of  her  work  tit 
a  weaver,  had  occasion  to  move  the  head  rapidly  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  but  especially  to  the  left,  and  in  the  spasm  the  head  was  inclined  and  rotated 
to  the  left  side.  But  the  case  was  very  unusual  in  that  there  was  no  apasm  when 
the  head  was  turned  to  the  left,  although  clonic  spasm  eame  on  at  once  when  it  was 
Boved  oat  of  that  posture  ('  Lancet,'  1879,  i,  p.  555). 

)  Ai  In  a  case  of  intermittent  contractions  of  one  stomo-maatoid  (coming  on 
eidi  day  at  the  same  time,  and  lasting  four  or  five  hours)  in  a  child  of  four,  recorded 
Ij  Simon.  The  child  had  had  intermittent  fever,  and  the  attacks  wera  qoiekl/ 
i  by  quinine  (rof.  in '  Lancet,'  1879,  i,  26). 
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at  rest  in  tbe  mid-position  is  extremely  small;  the  rotators  are  nnma* 
rons,  and  all  are  never  paralysed. 

SYMpraMS. — The  spasm  itself  is  usaallj  the  first  symptom,  but  in 
a  few  cases  this  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  pain,  or  by  some  un« 
pleasant  sensation.  The  pain  may  be  of  an  acute  neuralgic  cbaractefp 
or  it  may  be  a  dull  aching  pain.  It  maybe  felt  in  the  neck,  or  in  the 
occipital  region  on  one  side,  or  behind  the  ear,  or  in  the  arm.  In 
other  cases,  again,  a  sense  of  stiffness  in  the  neck  attends  the  com- 
mencing spasuL  Less  commonly  the  onset  is  preceded  by  sensations 
of  a  more  or  less  yertiginous  character,  which  may  perhaps  indicate 
some  morbid  action  in  the  nerve-centres,  of  which  the  spasm  is  the 
result.  Thus  in  one  case  the  spasm  commenced  a  few  weeks  after  a 
sudden,  brief,  "  whirling  '*  seusation  in  the  head.  Another  patient  at 
first,  when  walking,  experienced  a  strong  tendency  to  deviate  to  one 
side,  towards  which  there  was  a  slight  rotation  of  the  head,  but 
as  the  rotation  increased  to  distinct  spasm,  the  tendency  to  deviate 
ceased. 

The  actual  onset  of  the  spasm  is  usually  gradual,  and  some  months 
pass  before  a  considerable  degree  is  attained.  It  may  be  occasional 
only,  even  for  years,  chiefly  during  excitement.  Yeiy  rarely  it  comes 
on  acutely,  in  the  course  of  a  single  week,  or  even  in  a  single  day. 
Once  developed,  its  increase  is  usually  steadyt  but  now  and  then  it 
ceases  after  a  few  months,  and  recommences  before  many  more 
months  have  passed.  Occasionally  the  interval  is  longer,  even  years. 
In  one  case,  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  it  ceased  after  a  year's  duration, 
and  returned  at  tiie  end  of  two  years  in  persistent  form.  In  the 
case  mentioned  above,  in  which  the  spasm  commenced  during  acute 
neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve,  it  was  at  first  tonic,  and  reached  a  high 
degree  of  severity  in  three  months,  but  passed  away  at  the  end  of  six 
months  from  the  onset,  remained  absent  for  eight  years  and  then 
returned,  not  again  to  cease.  The  tendency  of  the  head  to  go  to  one 
side  is  often  first  felt  when  the  patient  is  walking  or  excited,  and 
ceases  during  rest  or  mental  .tranquillity.  The  seat  of  the  first  spasm 
is  generally  that  in  which  the  contractions  are  ultimately  most  severe ; 
in  exceptional  cases  it  commences  in  some  other  part.  In  two  cases 
it  began  in  the  hand,  and  in  one  in  the  face,  although  in  each  the  neck 
was  afterwards  chiefly  affected. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  muscles  that  contract  most 
strongly.  These  are  generally  the  large  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  in  the 
most  common  form,  torticollis  proper,  the  spasm  is  either  confined  to  one 
side^  or  is  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  hence  its  effect 
is  to  cause  ci  deviation  of  the  head  to  one  side,  either  a  rotation  or  a 
lateral  inclination.  Less  commonly,  as  already  mentioned,  the  muscles 
of  both  sides  are  equally  involved,  and  the  head  is  then  inclined 
backwards.  Usually  many  muscles  are  affected;  in  some  cases  one 
only.    The  sterno-mastoid  is  the  muscle  in  which  the  spasm  is  most 
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frequent,  and  in  the  cases  of  solitary  spasm,  it  is  almost  always  tliia 
muscle  that  contracts.  Of  thirty  cases,  there  was  some  spasm  in  the 
stemo-mastoid,  on  one  side  or  on  both,  in  no  less  than  twenty, 
seven.  In  two  thirds  of  the  cases  (nineteen)  the  muscle  was  affected 
on  one  side  only,  and  in  seven  no  other  was  involved.  The  muscle 
most  frequently  associated  with  the  stemo-mastoid  is  the  upper  pari 
of  the  trapezius,  and  it  is  generally  the  trapezius  on  the  same  side. 
Of  seven  examples  of  this  combination,  the  associated  trapezius  was 
on  the  same  side  in  six,  on  the  other  side  in  one.  But  the  splonius 
is  associated  with  the  stemo-mastoid  almost  as  frequently  as  the 
trapezius,  and  it  is  usually  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
Bcaleni  occasionally  contract ;  I  have  once  known  both  scaleni  to  be 
involved  with  one  stemo-mastoid.  Often  there  is  also  spasm  in  the 
platysma  myoides,  which  draws  up  the  skin  into  characteristio  folds^ 
but  does  not  influence  the  position  of  the  head.  In  rare  cases,  of 
which  I  have  only  seen  one,  rotation  of  the  head  is  produced  by  the 
deeper  muscles  alon^,  probably  the  recti  and  obliqui,  and  no  accessible 
muscle  can  be  felt  to  contract. 

The  side  on  which  the  muscles  contract  most  strongly  is  move 
frequently  that  on  which  the  muscles  turn  the  head  to  the  left,  and 
hence  this  is  the  common  direction  towards  which  the  head  deviates. 
Thus  the  right  sterno-mastoid  was  involved  most  or  only,  rather 
more  frequently  than  the  left.  The  right  trapezius,  which  also 
turns  the  head  to  the  left,  was  likewise  affected  more  frequently  than 
the  left,  and  the  left  splenius,  which  turns  the  head  to  its  own  side^ 
was  involved  far  more  frequently  than  the  right.  Although  the  cases 
are  not  numerous,  the  frequency  with  which  this  rule  obtained  can 
scarcely  %  be  a  matter  of  accident.  It  might  be  anticipated,  a  priori, 
that  the  muscles  which  move  the  head  to  the  right  would  suffer  most» 
because  they  are  associated  in  action  with  the  right  arm ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  energetic  movements  of  the  right  arm  are 
effected  towards  the  left. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  equally 
involved,  the  sterno-mastoids  are  also  most  frequently  affected,  but 
usually  in  slight  degree.  The  trapezii  and  sometimes  the  splenii 
contract  strongly.  Barely  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck  seem  to  be  in 
action. 

The  movement  of  the  head  caused  by  the  spasm  necessarily  differt 
according  to  the  muscles  that  are  chiefly  implicated*  We  have  seen 
that  the  spasm  is  seldom  limited  to  a  single  muscle;  more  often 
several  muscles  contract  together,  and  the  movement  of  the  head  is 
that  due  to  their  combined  action.  As  the  combinations  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  muscles  contract  in  various  degrees,  the  resulting 
movement  of  the  head  varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  and 
sometimes  in  the  same  case  at  different  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  atemo-mastoid,  acting  alone,  causes  rotation  of  the  head  so  as 
to  bring  the  mastoid  process  nearer  to  the  inner  end  of  the  olaviele. 
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In  this  movement  the  face  is  turned  towards  the  opposite  side,  the 
chin  is  put  forwards,  and  the  head  is  slightly  inclined  towards  the  side 
of  the  acting  muscle  (Fig.  152). 

The  highest  part  of  the  trapezius  attached  to  the  skull,  when  acting 
alone,  slightly  rotates  the  head  towards  the  other  side,  but  it  inclines 
the  head  strongly  towards  its  own  side  and  at  the  same  time  draws 
the  head  backwards.  It  also  raises  the  shoulder,  rotating  the  scapula. 
The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  trapezius  are  seldom  involved. 

The  aplenius  of  one  side  inclines  the  head,  and  very  slightly  rotates 
tiie  face  towards  the  same  side.  % 

Equal  contraction  of  the  trapezii  and  splenii,  on  both  sides,  causes  a 
backward  movement  of  the  head. 


Fia.  161. 
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Vxc^.  152. — Tortioollif  dne  to  spasm  In  the  left  stemo-mastotd. 

Fio.  153. — Torticollis.  Spnain,  chiefly  tonic,  in  the  rii^ht  sterno-mastoldv 
and  especially  in  the  right  splenius,  uith  slighter  spasm  in  the  left  splenins. 
The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  twenty-six,  in  whom  the  spasm  had  existed  for 
six  months;  it  commenced  gradually  after  a  period  of  g^reat  mental  anxiety. 

The  effects  of  the  chief  combinations  are  as  follows: — The  association 
of  the  ste mo- mastoid  and  the  trapezius  of  the  same  side  greatly 
increases  the  inclination  of  the  head  towards  the  shoulder,  and  this 
increase  in  the  inclination  prevents  any  increase  in  rotation.  The 
association  of  the  stemo-mastoid  of  one  side  with  the  trapezius  of  the 
opposite  side  prevents  the  inclination  of  the  head,  and  does  not  appre- 
ciably lessen  the  rotation  caused  by  the  former  muscle,  the  trapezius 
being  a  feeble  rotator.  Hence  the  rotation  of  the  head  is  often 
Tery  great.  The  combination  of  one  stemo-mastoid  and  the  oppo* 
site  splenius  causes  extreme  rotation  of  the  head,  so  that  the  face, 
as  in  Fig.  152,  may  be  tumed  towards  the  shoulder.  I  have  not  seen 
any  case  in  which  one  stemo-mastoid  was  associated  with  the  splenius 
of  the  same  side,  but  the  resulting  movement  would  probably  be 
■imilar  to  that  produced  by  the  combination  with  the  trapesdus  of  the 
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same  side,  a  strong  inclination  of  the  head  towards  the  shoulder.  In 
the  case  shown  in  Fig.  153  both  splenius  muscles  were  involved  (the 
right  most),  as  well  as  the  right  stemo-mastoid,  and  a  strongly 
backward  inclination,  with  some  rotation,  was  the  result. 

Bilateral  spasm,  equal  on  the  two  sides,  always  causes  a  back- 
ward movement  of  the  head,  because  both  sterno- mastoids  scarcely 
ever  contract  alone,  and  the  spasm  in  the  muscles  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  draws  the  head  backwards,  and  then  the  inclination  is  in- 
creased by  the  stemo-mastoids.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  ever 
a  forward  movement  in  apy  case  properly  belonging  to  the  group  now 
under  consideration.  The  retroflexion  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  yery 
great ;  the  face  may  even  be  horizontal,  turned  directly  upwards,  as  in 
one  case  that  I  have  seen.  Such  extreme  spasm  is,  however,  rare ; 
more  often  the  contraction  is  moderate  in  degree.  An  interesting 
fact  about  this  retrocollio  spasm  is  that  contraction  in  the  frontales 
muscles  is  almost  always  associated  with  the  spasm  in  the  back  of  the 
neck.  The  association  is  a  physiological  one ;  in  the  act  of  looking 
upwards  the  head  is  bent  back,  and  the  eyebrows  are  raised  by  the 
frontales.  If  the  spasm  is  clonic,  the  contraction  in  the  forehead  is 
synchronous  with  that  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  spasm  in  all  forms  of  torticollis  may  be  either  tonic  or  clonic, 
and  often  both  kinds  of  spasm  occur  together ;  clonic  spasm  may 
become  tonic  as  it  becomes  intense,  or,  more  commonly,  tonic  apasm, 
as  it  increases,  becomes  clonic  and  jerky.  It  usually  varies  in 
intensity  from  time  to  time,  and  either  form  may  be  intermittent. 
The  patient  is  able  to  keep  the  head  still  for  a  time,  but  every  now 
and  then  it  is  drawn  to  one  side,  either  steadily  or  in  jerks.  Th» 
spasm  is  seldom  absent  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  As  ii  comes 
on,  the  affected  muscles  stand  out  conspicuously  in  their  contraction. 
Occasionally  the  spasm,  either  tonic  or  dionic,  is  practically  continuous. 
The  same  variations  are  seen  in  the  retrocolHc  variety,  but  clonic 
spasm  is  relatively  more  common,  and  intermissions  are  less  common. 
The  contractions  are  often  moderate  in  degree  and  frequent  in  recur- 
rence, so  that  the  spasm  (especially  at  first)  bears  more  resemblance  to 
tremor  than  in  the  ordinary  forms. 

In  most  cases  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  in  the  course  of  time,  for 
the  spasm  to  spread  and  to  involye  other  muscles  in  addition  to  that  in 
which  it  commenced.  Even  when  the  contractions  are  limited,  if  the 
movement  of  the  head  is  forcibly  prevented,  the  spasm  often  tempo- 
rarily spreads  to  other  muscles.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  which  one  splenius 
alone  habitually  contracted,  if  the  movement  ?ras  prevemted,  the 
stemo-mastoid  began  to  contract. 

In  some  cases  the  spasm  is  not  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck ; 
it  iuYolves  either  the  arm,  or  the  face,  or  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
The  face  is  seldom  constantly  inyolved,  but  muscles  occasionally 
contract  during  a  severe  paroxysm.  In  one  instance,  with  donic 
spasm  in  one  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius,  at  the  .  height  of  the 
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attack,  tliere  was  often  twitchicg  of  tlie  eyelids  and  ponting  of 
the  lips.  The  spasm  in  the  face  may  occur  on  the  side  on  which  the 
0terno-mastoid  contracts,  or  contracts  most  strongly.  In  one  instance, 
in  which  there  was  continuous  clonic  spasm  in  the  right  stemo-mastoid, 
and  Yerj  little  in  the  left,  there  were  almost  constant  contractions  in 
the  right  side  of  the  face.  Earely  the  spasm  is  equal  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  face  when  the  spasm  in  the  neck  is  unequal,  as  in  a  case  just 
mentioned.  In  retrocoUic  spasm  there  may  be  some  bilateral  contrac- 
tion in  the  lower  jhcial  muscles,  es- 
pecially in  the  elevators  of  the  upper 
lip,  at  the  height  of  a  paroxysm,  in 
addition  to  the  constant  spasm  in  the 
frontaleB,  already  described.  The 
masseters  are  involved  in  true  torti- 
collie  spasm  rarely,  and  only  at  the 
height  of  a  paroxysm.  In  chronio 
retrocoUic  spasm  they  are  sometimes 
constantly  a^ected. 

When  the  arm  is  involved,  there  is 
always  unequal  spasm  in  the  two  sides 
of  the  neck.  The  stemo-mastoid  that 
is  most  affected  may  be  on  the  same 
side  as  the  arm,  or  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  cases  that  I  have  seen 
in  which  the  arm  was  affected  after 
the  neck,  it  was  the  arm  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  most  affected  sterno- 
mastoid.  When  the  arm  is  affected 
first,  either  stemo-mastoid  may  be  the 
seat  of  the  chief  spasm,  and  the  head 
may  thus  be  turned  from,  or  inclined 
towards,  the  arm  that  is  affected.  In 
one  case  of  clonic  spasm  in  the  right 
stemo-mastoid,  there  was  also  spasm 
in  the  left  deltoid,  but  in  no  other 
muscle.  Another  instance  of  this 
relation  is  presented  by  the  patient 
shown  in  Fig.  154.  In  him  the  spanm 
commenced  in  the  arm  and  spread  to  the  neck,  where  it  involved  the 
right  stemo-mastoid,  the  left  trapezius  and  splenius,  and  the  right 
platysma.  It  became  continuous  in  both  arm  and  neck,  so  that  the 
upper  arm  was  in  constant  strong  adduction,  and  the  forearm  was 
carried  in  front  of  the  body,  while  the  face  was  turned  towards  the 
shoulder. 

As  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  forms  met  with  occasionally  in 
infants  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  girl,  aged  eleven  months,  whose 
head  was  drawn  strongly  to  the  left,  and  agitated  by  donic  spasm  for 


Fzo.  154.— Spaim,  ohlefly  tonie,  ia 
the  left  sterno-maitoid,  right  tra- 
pezius, and  the  whole  of  the  right 
arm,  which  was  strongly  addacted 
by  spasm  in  the  pectoralis.  The 
patient  was  a  nmn  aged  forty-six, 
m  whom  the  spasm  had  existed  for 
two  jrears.  It  oommenoed  grada- 
allv  in  the  band. 
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a  few  minutes,  twelve  to  twenty  times  a  daj.  The  affection  had  com« 
menced  acutelj,  without  obvious  cause.  At  first  each  attack  wa« 
attended  bj  deviation  of  the  left  eje  to  the  right,  and  bj  nystagmus 
in  this  eye  during^  the  intervals,  but  the  eye  symptoms  ceased  after  a 
few  weeks.  A  sister  of  the  child  was  said  to  have  suffered  in  the 
same  way,  for  a  time,  at  about  the  same  age. 

Considerable  spasm  always  occasions  discomfort  to  the  patient, 
partly  due  to  fatigue  in  the  muscles.  There  is  not  commouly  any 
actual  cramp-like  pain  in  them.  The  neuralgic  pain  that  is  often 
complained  of  at  the  onset  usually  ceases  after  a  time,  but  sometimes 
continues  in  varying  degree.  When  there  is  spasm  in  the  arm,  the 
limb  is  often  the  seat  of  considerable  pain,  and  I  have  known  severe 
pain  in  both  arms  to  attend  the  attacks  of  spasm  in  the  neck.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  occasionally  tender  points  in  the  course  of  the 
cervical  nerves,  but  they  are  not  common.  Another  rare  sensory  sym- 
ptom is  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  arm,  from  the  compression  of 
the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  the  scalem. 

The  muscles  that  are  the  seat  of  considerable  spasm  undergo,  in 
time,  some  hypertrophy,  and  may  become  very  distinctly  larger  than 
those  on  the  other  side.  They  never  waste.  The  electrical  irrita- 
bility is  generally  normal,  sometimes  indeed  it  is  abnormally  greats  so 
that  a  very  weak  current  of  either  kind  suffices  to  put  the  muscles  ia 
a  state  of  strong  contraction. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  in  different  cases.  Often  the  spasm 
slowly  increases  in  intensity  and  widens  in  range,  but  ceases  to  be 
progressive  after  a  few  years,  and  may  remain  stationary  for  the  r^st 
of  life.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  remains  slight,  sometimes  con* 
fined  to  a  single  muscle,  and  may  not  undergo  perceptible  increase 
during  many  years.  Less  commonly  it  diminishes  after  it  has  lasted 
for  a  few  months  or  years,  and  may  pass  away,  either  spontaneously 
or  as  the  result  of  treatment,  and  it  may  return  after  a  variable  period 
of  freedom,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  section  on  causation.  In 
some  instances  it  does  not  disappear  altogether,  although  it  becomes 
slight  and  occasionaL  In  a  case  recorded  by  Brodie,  the  spasm  ceased, 
for  the  time,  during  an  attack  of  insanity,  and  I  have  seen  an 
ajialogous  case.  The  disease  does  not  develop  to  any  disorder  of  more 
serious  character,  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  shorten  life,  although  it 
may  lessen  very  much  the  pleasure  of  existence. 

Pathology. — In  no  case  of  torticollis  has  a  lesion  been  found  thai 
can  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  morbid  process  to  which  the 
spasm  is  due.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
inference  from  its  symptoms,  its  causes,  and  from  what  we  know  of 
the  nature  of  allied  diseases,  especially  of  &.cial  spasm  (see  p.  248). 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  the  morbid  process  cannot 
he  in  the  muscles  themselves.  The  facts  that  many  muscles  are 
Jnvolvedt  and  that  when  the  spasm  commences  in  a  single  mnsolo  il 
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vraallj  spreads  to  others,  as  well  as  the  general  pathology  of  spasm, 
make  it  probable  that  the  muscular  contractions  depend  on  the  over- 
action  of  nerve-cells,  and  not  on  anj  irritation  of  nerve-fibres.  But 
we  do  not  know  what  nerve-cells  are  primarily  deranged,  whether  they 
are  the  cells  of  the  lower  spinal  centres,  or  those  of  the  higher  cortical 
centres.  The  symptoms  suggest  that  in  some  oases  the  lower,  and  in 
other  cases  the  higher  centre  is  that  from  which  the  discharge  origi- 
nates, because  the  distribution  of  the  spasm  indicates  that  the  func- 
tional level,  so  to  speak,  of  the  discharge  is  not  always  the  same.  In 
some,  the  affected  muscles  are  those  that  act  together  in  producing  a 
given  movement,  although  they  are  supplied  by  different  nerves.  It 
seems  probable  that  such  a  spasm  depends  on  the  over-action  of  a 
centre  in  which  movements,  rather  than  muscles,  are  represented.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  spasm  is  of  a  single  muscle,  or  of  muscles 
that  are  not  physiologically  associated,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it 
depends  on  a  lower  centre,  such  as  the  spinal  or  bulbar  grey  matter 
from  which  the  nerves  proceed.  The  physiological  association  of 
muscles  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  oontnu^tion  of  the  frontales  in 
retrocollic  spasm.  These  muscles  are  innervated  from  the  facial 
nucleus  in  the  pons,  while  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  are  for 
the  most  part  innervated  from  the  spinal  cord.  It  seems  far  more 
probable  that  such  an  associated  spasm  depends  on  the  cortical 
centres  than  that  it  is  due  to  the  lower  centres.  So,  too,  in  the  cases 
in  which  there  is  spasm  in  the  muscles,  on  both  sides  of  the  neck, 
that  are  concerned  in  turning  the  head  to  one  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  an  association  as  that  of  the  muscles  which  incline  the 
head  towards  one  shoulder,  or  strong  spasm  limited  to  one  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  opposite  deltoid  muscles,  seems  more  intelligible  on 
the  assumption  that  the  over-acting  nerve- cells  are  those  of  the  lower 
centres,  since  these  muscles  do  not  commonly  act  together  without 
others.  The  causation  of  the  disease  by  injuries  that  involve  forcible 
bending  of  the  neck  also  suggests  that,  in  such  cases,  the  spasm 
proceeds  from  the  lower  centre.  We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
the  over-action  that  causes  facial  spasm  is  sometimes  in  the  cortical 
centres,  and  sometimes  in  the  lower  centres.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  lay  too  much  weight  on  the  significance  of  functional  asso- 
ciation. It  is  probable  that  the  connection  of  the  cells  of  the  lower 
centres  is  determined  by  this  association,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  spasm  spreads  among  the  muscles  on  both  sides  is  often  more 
intelligible  on  the  assumption  that  the  over-acting  cells  are  those  of 
lower  centres.  It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  structures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  Varolii  influence 
the  associated  action  of  rotation  of  the  head  (see  p.  187).  There  is 
one  important  difference  between  the  spasm  in  torticollis  and  that 
which  occurs  in  the  same  muscles  as  a  consequence  of  cortical  disease. 
In  the  latter  a  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eves  is  usually  associated 
with  that  of  the  head,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  spasm  that  results 
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from  irritation  of  the  Btmctures  in  the  pom.  In  ordinary  torticollis^ 
however  widely  the  spasm  spreads,  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  not 
implicated.  From  these  coDsiderations  it  seems  doubtful  whether  we 
have  at  present  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  us  in  coming  to  any  con« 
elusion  regarding  the  seat  of  the  primary  over-action  of  the  cells 
which  causes  the  symptoms. 

The  nature  of  the  morbid  process  is  also  involyed  in  as  much 
obscurity  as  it  is  in  all  other  similar  spasmodic  diseases.  That 
there  is  an  unnatural  state  of  the  nerve-cells,  in  consequence  of  which 
nerve-force  is  spontaneously  liberated,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  state- 
ment  of  the  observed  facts,  and  leaves  us  still  ignorant  of  the 
condition  on  which  the  phenomena  depend.  There  is  at  present  no 
evidence  that  the  over-action  of  the  cells  depends  on  any  morbid 
process  outside  them,  or  any  lesions  that  could  be  detected  by  naked- 
eye  or  microscopical  examination.  The  fact  that  neurotic  heredity 
can  often  be  traced  as  a  predisposing  cause,  suggests  that  the  over- 
action  has  its  origin  in  a  primary  derangement  of  the  nerve-elements 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  disease,  in  common  with  other 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  same  class,  comes  on  usually  in  adult  life, 
and  seems  to  depend  on  a  local  failure  in  the  stability  of  function  that 
has  been  long  developed,  and  cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  either  to  an 
imperfect  establishment  of  function  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  actual 
senile  changes  on  the  other.  In  their  occurrence  at  the  time  when 
nerve-action  might  be  expected  to  possess  its  full  stability  and  precision^ 
and  also  in  their  local  character,  these  affections  constitute  an  enigma 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  no  solution. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  spasmodic  torticollis  seldom  presents 
any  difficulty.  The  condition  that  has  been  termed  **  &1se  torticollis," 
in  which  there  is  a  deviation  of  the  head  from  some  other  cause  than 
muscular  contraction,  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  variety  that  is 
due  to  shortening  of  one  stemo-mastoid  (with  which  alone  it  is  likelj 
to  be  confounded)  by  noting  the  relation  between  the  position  of  the 
head  and  the  side  on  which  the  muscle  is  tense.  In  the  spurious 
form  the  stemo-mastoid  is  tense  on  the  side  towards  which  the  face  is 
turned ;  in  the  true  form  the  tension  is  of  the  opposite  muscle. 
BetrocoUic  spasm,  when  the  movements  are  small  in  range,  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  simple  tremor,  but  the  muscular  contractions  can  be 
felt  to  be  more  violent  than  they  ever  are  in  simple  tremor,  and  the 
associated  spasm  in  the  frontales,  which  has  been  conspicuous  in  all 
the  cases  I  have  seen,  supplies  an  absolute  distinction  between  the 
two  affections.  Another  occasional  difficulty  is  the  distinction  of  tme 
torticollis  from  hysterical  spasm  of  torticollic  type.  The  facts  of 
etiology  show  that  under  thirty  true  torticollis  seldom  occurs  in 
females,  and  therefore  at  that  period  there  will  always  be  a  presump- 
tion that  the  affection  is  hysterical,  but  after  thirty  the  mere  fact  of 
sex  must  not  be  allowed  weight.    As  a  rule,  hysterical  spasm  tends  to 
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Bprea4  from  the  neck  to  the  tnink,  which  becomes  affected  bjr 
writhing  moYements.  In  all  the  oases  that  I  have  seen  in  which  the 
conditions  of  onset  raised  a  suspicion  of  the  hysterical  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  spasm  was  limited  to  the  neck,  and  was  tjpical  in  form, 
the  affection  turned  out  to  be  the  true  variety.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
absolute  criterion  bj  which  this  poiiit  in  diagnosis  may  be  determined. 
I  have  even  known  reooyery,  under  treatment  suited  for  an  hysterical 
affection,  to  be  followed  by  a  return  of  persistent  spasm, 

Fbogkosib.— The  facts  of  the  course  of  torticollis,  already  men* 
tioned,  show  that  the  prognosis  must  be  grave  in  every  deyeloped 
case.  The  more  severe  the  spasm,  the  wider  its  extent,  and  the  longer 
its  duration,  the  smaller  is  the  prospect  that  considerable  relief  or 
cessation  will  be  obtained.  This  is,  however,  greater  in  the  first  half 
of  adult  life  than  in  the  second,  and  it  is  better  when  the  spasm  is 
Yariable  than  when  it  is  uniform  in  seat. 

Tbbatmskt. — The  removal  of  any  influences  that  can  be  regarded 
as  haying  helped  to  induce  the  disease  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  import* 
ance.  Oases  do  not  often  come  under  treatment  in  the  early  stagey 
but  it  is  desirable  that  any  stiffness  due  to  cold,  that  has  lasted  for  an 
unusually  long  time,  should  be  treated  by  rest  and  hot  applications. 
Unfortunately  it  is  yerj  rare  for  causal  treatment  to  have  any  appro- 
ciable  influence  on  the  disorder.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tonic  ^eat- 
ment  in  general^  necessary  as  it  is  to  give  tonics  whenever  they  are 
indicated.  Drugs  that  may  be  called  ''stimulant  nervine  tonics," 
such  as  valerianate  of  zinc  and  asafostida,  sometimes  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  spasm,  even  in  cases  in  which  it  is  certainly  not 
hysterical  in  nature.  In  one,  the  adminstration  of  these  two  drugs, 
without  other  treatment,  reduced  severe  spasm  to  a  very  trifling  degree 
of  intensity,  and  the  improvement  continued  for  some  months,  but  the 
spasm  then  increased  again  and  resisted  ail  remedies.  Sedatives 
frequently  lessen  the  spasm  while  their  action  on  the  system  continues, 
especially  opium,  morphia,  chloral,  succus  conii  in  large  doses  (gra- 
dually increased  to  two  ounces),  bromide  of  potassium,  and  Indian 
hemp.  But  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug  is  usually  followed  by  a 
relapse  to  the  former  degree  of  severity,  although  occasionally  this  does 
not  take  place  for  some  weeks  or  even  months.  I  have  only  once 
known  great  and  permanent  improvement  to  result  from  the  internal 
administration  of  sedatives,  which  in  this  case  consisted  of  the  com^ 
bination  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  indica.  There  is  one 
mode  of  treatment  that  has  in  many  cases  had  a  more  lasting  influence^ 
but  it  is  a  remedy  that  has  to  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  di  sease, — the  hypodermic  in j  ec tion  of  morphia.  Continued 
for  several  months,  in  doses  increased  gradually  to  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain  a  day,  it  has  entirely  removed  the  spasm.  But  the  patients 
so  treated  find  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug  extremely  difficulty 
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not  onlj  on  aoconnt  of  the  craTing  for  it  that  is  established,  but  also 
because  (what  is  perhaps  part  of  the  oraving)  they  feel^  or  imagiue 
ihey  feel,  a  tendencj  to  the  return  of  the  spasm  if  the  drug  is  dis- 
eoutinued.  In  one  very  seyere  and  distressing  case  of  retrocoUio 
spasm,  in  a  man  aged  forty-five*  all  muscalar  contractions  ceased 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  &nd  the  patient  has  now  been  free 
for  ten  years,  but  has  never  left  off  the  use  of  morphia,  although  he 
has  not  increased  the  dose  above  that  named.  A  patient  so  treated 
should  undergo  a  subsequent  course  for  the  eradication  of  the  morphia 
habit,  before  he  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  and  the  effect 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  morphia  should  be  carefully  observed.  Co* 
caine  may  be  used,  but  for  a  time  only,  as  the  morphia  is  being  with- 
drawn. Unless  these  measures  are  adopted,  the  treatment  is  the 
substitution  of  one  morbid  state  for  another,  and  that  which  is  sub- 
stituted may  be  in  the  end  the  more  harmful  of  the  two.  The  patient 
above  mentioned,  however,  has  had  ten  years  of  perfect  comfort  in 
exchange  for  a  condition  that  was  most  distressing ;  the  spasm  was  so 
severe  that  he  could  never  enter  a  public  conveyance  on  account  of  the 
painful  observation  he  excited.  Eey  nolds  has  also  described  favorable 
results  from  the  treatment.*  The  addition  of  arsenic  to  the  injected 
morphia  has  been  advocated  by  Baddiffe,  but  arsenic  alone,  either  by 
the  mouth  or  by  hypodermic  injection,  seldom  has  much  influence,t 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  influence  of  the  combination 
it  due  chiefly  to  the  morphia.  The  beneficial  influence  of  internal 
remedies  has  been  chiefly  observed  in  cases  in  the  first  half  of 
adult  life,  in  which  there  is  occasionally  a  distinct  tendency  for  the 
spasm  to  subside  and  even  cease.  The  energetic  and  prolonged  use  of 
morphia  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this,  since  it  has  been  equally 
effective  in  later  life. 

Electricity  has  been  used  in  various  ways  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  The  method  that  has  generally  been  employed  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  voltaic  current  to  over*acting  muscles,  a  weak  current 
being  used,  which  has  some  sedative  influence.  The  positive  pole 
may  be  placed  just  below  the  occiput  or  on  the  highest  accessible 
part  of  the  nerve,  and  the  negative  on  each  contracting  muscle  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Thus  employed,  it  has  been  said  to  do  good  in 
some  cases ;  in  one  of  severe  bilateral  spasm,  recorded  by  Poore,  the 
affection  almost  ceased  under  the  treatment,  but  the  case  was  peculiar, 
and  possibly  allied  to  the  hysterical  form.  In  general,  electricity 
fails  to  do  more  than  produce  a  slight  and  transient  diminution  in  the 
spasm;  I  have  not  myself  seen  any  permanent  good  result  from 
the  agent,  even  when  long  continued.  Faradisation  of  the  antago- 
nists of  the  over-acting  muscles  has  been  recommended,  but  this 

•  •  System  of  Med.,'  vol.  ii,  p.  797. 

t  A  case  of  clonic  spasm  which  recovered  under  the  administnition  of  aneniob 
recorded  by  Bnnard,  was  certainly  of  hysterical  nature  ('Brh.  Med.  Joom.,'  1881« 
p.  987). 
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method  is  as  destitute  of  rational  foundation  as  it  oertainlj  is  of 
practical  effect.  The  disease  probably  never  results  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  opponents,  and  cannot  l>e  lessened  hy  increasing  their 
activity.  A  blister  over  the  contracting  muscles  may  lessen  the  spasm 
for  a  time  in  very  marked  degree,  but  the  effect  is  seldom  as  per- 
manent as  it  often  is  in  hysterical  spasm.  Blistering  over  the  cervical 
spine,  however,  apparently  arrested  the  affection  in  one  instance.* 

Mechanical  supports  afford  occasionally  some  relief,  which  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  greater  the  movement  and  muscular  contraction, 
the  greater  is  the  discomfort  produced.  Many  patients  are  compara- 
tively easy  when  they  are  sitting  in  a  chair  with  a  high  back,  against 
which  they  can  fix  the  head.  The  best  support  is  one  in  which  a 
rigid  rod  is  carried  up  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  from  its  top  a 
small  pad  projects  on  the  side  towards  which  the  occiput  is  turned  by 
the  spasm,  so  that  the  patient  is  able  to  press  the  head  against  the 
pad.  The  instrument  needs  careful  contrivance,  having  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  each  individual  case,  and  it  is  only  when  the  spasm  is 
moderate  in  degree  that  the  expedient  is  very  successfuL  Instm- 
ments  that  are  designed  to  fix  {he  head  rigidly,  and  prevent  all  moTO- 
ment,  can  never  be  endured. 

Surgical  measures  have  been  frequently  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  torticollis,  bnt,  with  one  exception,  their  effect  has  been  slight  and 
disappointing.  The  most  useless  procedure  that  has  been  employed 
is  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  contracting  muscle.  This  has 
been  sometimes  done  apparently  because  the  operation  cures  the  totally 
different  fixed  wry-neck.  In  active  spasm  it  is  worse  than  useless, 
because  the  division  of  the  tendon  permits  the  muscle  to  shorten, 
while  it  does  not  check  the  spasm,  and  the  greater  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  the  greater  is  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  contrac- 
tion. In  one  case  that  came  under  my  notice  some  time  after  the 
operation  had  been  performed,  the  patient's  suffering  was  much  in- 
creased, and,  possibly  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pain,  the  spasm 
had  spread  to  other  muscles. 

In  many  cases  in  which  the  spasm  was  confined  to,  or  greatest  in» 
the  stemo-mastoid,  or  in  this  and  the  trapezius,  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve  has  been  stretched.  Temporary  relief  has  followed,  but  when 
the  effect  of  the  stretching  had  passed  away,  the  spasm  has  almost 
invariably  returned  in  its  original  severity.f  The  only  operation 
that  can  be  credited  with  an  approximate  or  actual  cure  of  the  affec- 
tion is  division  of  the  nerve,  with  excision  of  a  piece,  half  an  inch  or  so 
in  length,  to  prevent  reunion  of  the  ends.  The  operation  causes,  of 
conrse»  permanent  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  to 

^  Morton  Prince, '  BoBton  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm./  1886. 

t  The  only  case  in  which  great  improYement  followed  stretching  wae  very 

nnninal  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  the  epasm  affected 

alec  the  mueolee  of  the  back  and  both  arms.     It  whs  probably  more  closely  allied 

to  the  hysterical  than  to  the  ordinary  form.    (Sontham,  '  LanceV  1881,  ii,  p.  869.) 
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vliich  the  nerre  is  distributed,  of  the  whole  muscle  if,  as  in  the 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  upper  part  of  the  trapezius,  there  is  no 
-other  nerve  supply.  All  spasm  in  the  muscle  thus  paralysed  is 
necessarily  abolished.  Campbell  de  Morgan  first  cured  a  patient  (in 
1862)  by  this  procedure^  and  it  has  since  been  employed  with  success 
in  many  cases.  When  other  muscles  have  also  been  involyed,  in 
slighter  degree,  the  arrest  of  the  spasm  in  the  muscles  first  and 
Ljost  affected  has  frequently  been  followed  by  a  remarkable  diminution 
i  D  the  contractions  in  the  other  muscles,  which  have  subsided  to  a 
merely  trifling  degree,  and  sometimes  have  gradually  ceased.  When 
other  muscles,  as  the  splenius,  complexus,  Ac,  have  been  the  seat  of 
severe  spasm,  this  has  commonly  persisted  after  the  operation  on 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Keen  and  Noble 
Smith  that  this  spasm  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  slight  degree,  or  re- 
moved, by  the  subsequent  division  of  the  posterior  brandies  of  two  or 
three  of  the  cervical  nerves  supplying  the  muscles  involved.  Neurec- 
tomy is  certainly  the  most  successful  method  yet  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  torticollis.  The  paralysing  effect  of  the  division  of  the 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  unimportant;  the  palsy  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  interferes  with  the  movement  of  the  head  in  some  degree, 
but  very  little  with  its  position ;  that  of  the  trapezius  lessens  the 
power  of  the  arm,  but  this  is  a  far  slighter  inconvenience  to  the  patient 
than  the  spasm  which  it  replaces.  The  remarkable  subsidence  of 
moderate  spasm  in  other  muscles  than  those  chiefly  affected,  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  necessarily  arrests  the 
transmission,  not  only  of  the  motor  impulses  to  the  muscle,  but  also  of 
the  afferent  impulses  from  the  muscle  to  the  centre.  These,  generated 
by  the  muscular  contractions,  must  be  intense  and  constant^  and  maj 
be  ooncemed  in  the  extension  of  the  central  over-action.^ 


TETANTJEL 

Tetanus  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  cliaracterised  bj  penis- 
tent  tonic  spasm,  with  violent  brief  exacerbations.  The  spasm  almost 
always  commences  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  causing 
closure  of  the  jaws  (triamus,  lockjawf)^  and  involves  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  more  than  those  of  the  limbs.  It  is  always  acute  in  onset, 
and,  of  those  who  are  attacked^  a  very  large  proportion  die.  The 
disease  is  usually  the  result  of  a  wound   (traumatie  Mantu),  but 

*  Among  the  cafet  of  sacoeiff al  neurectomy  described  and  discawed  are  thoee  of 
De  Morgan,  *Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  1866,  and  'Lancet,'  Ang.,  1867;  Annandule, 
^  Lancet,'  1879 ;  Sands,  Tillaax,  and  Hansen  |  cases  qnoted  by  Bowlby,  *  Injuries 
«iid  Diseases  of  Nerves ; '  Ballanoe,  *  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Bep./  1884 ;  Keen,  *  Anasle 
«f  Surgery,'  Jan.,  1891 ;  Noble  Smith, «  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  1891,  and  a  pamphW^ 
^Spasmodic  Wry-neck,'  in  which  are  quoted  the  details  of  all  the  published  easea. 

t  Properly  "locked  jaw." 
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tometimeB  occurs  without  external  injurj*  OBpeciallj  after  exposure  to 
cold  (idiapaihic  or  rheunuUie  tetanus).  It  occurs  also  in  newlj-boni 
children  {tetanui  neonatarwMy  trismtu  natcenUum),  and*  rarelj,  after 
childhirth  or  abortion  (ptMrperoI  tetanuB). 

EnoLOGT. — Traumatic  tetanus  is  fax  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females,  the  proportion  being  nearly  as  6  to  1.*  The  idiopathic  form  also 
occurs  in  males  more  frequently  than  in  females«  although  the  dispro* 
portion  is  not  qnite  so  great  as  in  the  traumatic  form.  Of  46  idiopathic 
cases  87  were  males  and  9  females,  a  proportion  of  4  to  1.  Doubt- 
less the  chief  cause  of  the  different  liability  of  the  sexes  is  the  greater 
exposure  to  the  immediate  causes,  involTcd  in  the  occupations  of  men. 

Tetanus  occurs  at  every  period  of  life.  The  distribution  of  160 
traumatic  cases  and  of  46  idiopathic  cases  is  shown  in  the  tables 
below.  During  the  first  five  years  of  life  (the  first  month  ex- 
cepted) there  is  almost  complete  immunity,  the  cases  nnder  ten  oo- 
eurring  after  five.  The  second  decade  of  life  yields  the  largest  proper* 
tion,  rather  more  than  a  quarter ;  the  third  and  fourth  decades,  each 
rather  less  than  a  quarter,  so  that,  in  the  thirty  years  of  life  from  tea 
to  forty,  about  three  quarters  of  the  total  number  of  cases  occur.  The 
disease  continues,  witii  decreasing  frequency,  np  to  old  age,  and 

Trauxatio  1-0       10-19      20-29      80-89      40-49      60-69      60-|> 


Males     • 

•      6    .-    86    ...    82    ...    29    ...    20    ...    11     .-    ft 

Femalis* 

•      4    ...      7    ...      4    ...      6    ...      2    ...      0     ...    0 

Toua    • 

•      9    ...    48    ...    86    ...    84    ...    22    ...    U     .^    6 

Pereenk 

•   6*6    ...    27    ...82-6    ...    21    ...    14    ...      7      ...    • 

Idiopathic 

1-9       10-19      20-29      80-89      40-49      60-69      60^^ 

Hales     • 

•     2...      6...      9...    12...      4    ^      0—     • 

Females* 

•      1m.      4    ...      0    .M      2    .M      2    M«      0    ...     0 

Total     •       cSm.      9    •—      9m.    14     ■•.      6    •••      0    m*     8 

been  met  with  as  late  as  eighty-nine  (Tandell).    The  few  cases  la 
childhood  (five  to  ten  years)  occur  in  each  sex  with  almost  equal  fre* 
quency ;  from  ten  to  forty  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  is  near  the 
average  (1  to  6)  ;  between  forty  and  fifty,  women  suffer  still  less  ire** 
quently,  and  scarcely  ever  after  fifty. 

Dark-skinned  races  have  been  observed  to  suffer  from  all  forms  of* 
tetanus  more  frequently  than  Europeans  when  both  are  exposed  to 
the  same  infiuences.    In  hot  countries,  e.  g.  India  and  the  West 

*  The  published  eeriee  of  caiee  at  Glasgow  (Lawrle,  *OIaigow  Med.  Joomal,' 
1868,  voL  i,  p.  889),  and  at  Oay'e  Hospital  (Poland.  •  Qnfu  Hosp.  £ep«'  1867 1  V. 
Tajlor, '  Qny's  Hosp.  Bep.,'  1878),  idiopathic  oaaes  ezdnded,  oompriie  160^  of  whi«h 
188  were  in  malea  and  22  in  femalee.  Gonseeaiive  series  of  oasea  snofa  as  these  give 
more  aoearate  statlsticB  than  oolleotbna  of  oasee  which  have  been  published  sepa* 
rately*  (often  on  account  of  some  special  feature),  and  also  than  the  more  massive  b«| 
undifferentiated  statisties  of  the  general  mortalitj. 
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Indies,  tetanus  is  &r  more  common  than  in  temperate  regions,  and 
it  is  especially  prevalcDt  at  certain  periods  and  in  certain  places.  In 
temperate  climates,  howcTer,  its  incidence  does  not  appear  to  be 
influenced  hj  weather  or  by  season. 

It  is  doubtful  wbetber  previous  health  exerts  an  influence  on  tbe 
occurrence  of  tbe  disease.  Tbe  robust  suffer  as  well  as  the  weakly. 
It  has  been  thought  that  depressing  emotions  predispose  to  it»  and 
especially  a  fear  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
zeiJly  proved  by  ascertained  facts.* 

Ths  immediate  cause  of  tetanus  is  a  specific  bacillus,  which,  in  the 
usual  traumatic  form,  is  inoculated  at  the  wound.  The  symptoms 
depend,  however,  not  directly  on  the  organism,  but  on  a  toxic  material 
produced  by  it,  which  seems  to  have  an  action  on  the  central  nerrous 
system  analogous  to  that  of  strychnine.  The  evidence  of  this  causation 
is  conclusive ;  it  has  been  ascertained  by  tho  researches  of  numerous 
investigators  during  the  last  six  years,  and  will  be  described  in  the 
section  on  Pathology.  The  bacillus  exists  chiefly  in  earth-mould, 
especially  where  any  putrefaction  is  going  on,  as  in  manured  soil ;  but 
it  is  widely  spread,  and  its  spores  are  probably  carried  also  by  the 
air.  The  discovery  explains  many  facts  of  causation  that  were  before 
mysterious,  as,  for  instance,  the  prevalence  in  certain  localities ;  while 
the  fact  that  the  bacillus  thrives  best  at  a  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature explains  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  hot  countries.  But 
the  precise  relation  of  other  causal  conditions  to  the  action  of  the 
organism  has  still  to  be  cleared  up.  The  discovery  reduces  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position  the  influences  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  disease;  they  must  not»  however,  be  ignored, 
although  they  need  fresh  study  in  the  light  of  the  new  facts.  For 
instance,  the  different  susceptibility  of  the  dark  and  light-skinned 
races  indicates  a  difference  in  the  liability  of  the  individuals,  analo- 
gous to  that  which,  as  we  shall  see,  exists  among  different  animals, 
and  it  suggests  that  variations  in  susceptibility  may  exist  in  the 
same  individual,  at  different  times,  as  the  result  of  influences  which 
formerly  were  alone  discerned. 

In  traumatic  tetanus  the  wound  involves  an  actual  breach  of  the 
surface ;  it  may  be  in  any  position,  of  any  character,  and  of  any 
degree  of  severity.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  tetanus  has 
followed  tbe  most  trifling  injuries  (the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps,  the 
prick  of  a  thorn,  tbe  removalf  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  eye),  every 
kind  of  incised,  punctured,  contused,  and  lacerated  wounds,  compound 
fractures,  and  almost  every  form  of  surgical  operation,  from  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  to  ovariotomy.    But  it  is  far  more  common  after 

*  A  eurious  case  (described  in  the  last  editioD),  in  which  dresd  of  the  diMMO 
spparently  eicited  the  malady,  has  been  deprived  of  its  signiflcanoe  by  the  recent 
discoveries,  since  the  injary  was  a  Ucerated  wonnd  of  ths  band,  pfodnced  by  ite 
contact  with  the  road  in  a  fall  from  a  horse. 

t  Fkobably  rather  its  presence  there. 
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punctared,  contused,  and  lacerated  wonnds  than  after  incised  wounds. 
Hence  it  is  comparatiyelj  rare  after  surgical  operations.  Injuries  of 
nerves  have  been  supposed  to  be  especially  concerned  in  its  produo- 
tion»  and  those  of  small  nerves  rather  tiian  those  of  large  nerve- 
trunks.  It  also  follows  extensive  burns,  and  also  severe  frostbites. 
The  order  of  frequency*  with  which  the^several  parts  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  wound  that  caused  tetanus  is  (1)  hand,  (2)  leg,  (3)  foot, 
(4)  head  and  neck,  (5)  arm,  (6)  trunk.  The  wound  has  sometimes 
been  in  an  unhealthy,  irritated  condition;  more  frequently  it  has 
been  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  sometimes  cicatrisation  has  been 
advanced,  or  even  complete.  Since  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
point,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  the  injury  involved  contamination  of  the  wound  with  soil,  as  in 
frills  on  the  ground,  a  puncture  by  a  broken  stick  or  stake  which 
had  been  in  the  earth,  or  by  a  splinter  from  a  dirty  floor.  Such  a 
splinter  from  the  floor  of  a  skittle  alley,  penetrating  beneath  the  nail, 
produced  it;  one  fatal  case  was  due  to  a  compound  fracture  of  both 
femora,  from  a  fall  in  which  the  ends  of*  the  bones  were  covered  with 
earth ;  gardeners  have  suffered  from  punctures  by  sticks.  In  most 
of  these  cases  the  tetanus  bacilli  were  found  in  the  source  of  the 
contaminating  material ;  their  presence  explains  the  influence  of  these 
injuries.  They  have  been  found  in  spiders'  webs,  and  tetanus  has 
followed  the  application  of  such  webs  as  a  styptic  (a  popular  custom 
in  some  places),  and  also  the  application  of  earth  to  a  wound.  Spon- 
taneous disease — ^ulcers,  for  instance — ^may  also  occasion  tetanus, 
although  far  less  frequently  than  wounds.  In  such  cases,  and  also  in 
burns,  the  organisms  must  reach  the  local  lesion  either  by  contami- 
nated applications  (possible  in  the  case  of  ulcers,  but  unlikely  in  that 
of  burns),  or  else  through  the  air.  In  rare  instances  the  disease  is 
said  to  have  followed  injuries  which  involved  no  breach  of  surface,  as 
flogging,  and  falls  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  spine.  Such  cases 
ought  perhaps  to  be  provisionally  classed  with  the  idiopathic  form,  in 
respect  to  the  mystery  of  their  direct  causation. 

The  interval  between  the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus  is  usually  from  five  to  fourteen  days 
(in  two  thirds  of  the  cases),  but  the  malady  may  set  in  earlier  or  later. 
Many  cases  have  been  recorded  which  commenced  within  forty-eight 
it  ours  of  the  injury,  a  few  within  twelve  hours,  and  one  or  two  in 
iwhich  tetanus  CJime  on  almost  immediately.  In  Eobinson's  often- 
quoted  case,  a  negro,  who  cut  his  hand  with  a  piece  of  porcelain,  was 
dead  in  fifteen  minuites.     On  the  other  hand,  tetanus  occasionally 

*  According  to  895  cases  tabulated  by  Thamhayn  ('Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,* 
vol.  cxii,  1861).  This  does  not  show  its  al'solute  frequency  in  wounds  of  each  part| 
for  the  determination  of  this  no  adequate  statistics  at  present  exist.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  be  very  seldom  caused  by  wounds  of  the  head  and  neck.  Of  605  cases  of 
tetanus  tabulated  in  tlie  records  of  the  American  civil  war,  only  21  were  due  to 
iigariea  of  those  parts.  Nevertheles*!  one  peculiar  form  of  tetanus  (cephalic  tetanui) 
\  to  be  produced  chiefly  by  injury  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve  (see  p.  683). 
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oommences  daring  the  third  or  tourtli  week  after  tbe  injuiyi  Marodj 
ever  later  than  a  mouth. 

Idiopathio  tetanus  usnallj  f oHowb  exposure  to  cold,  especiany  to 
wet  cold  when  the  body  is  perspiring.  In  many  cases  the  exposoxe 
has  been  repeated  and  prolonged.  When  doe  to  a  single  exposure,  so 
that  the  interval  could  be  a^Dertained,  it  has  rarely  exceeded  two  days, 
and  has  frequently  been  only  a  few  hours.  In  many  cases  classed  as 
traumatic  tetanus  there  has  been  an  exposure  to  cold  after  the  receipt 
of  the  wound.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
frequency  of  tetanus  in  soldiers  wounded  in  battle.  The  influence  of 
cold  has  also  been  thouglit  to  aid  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  and 
neonatal  tetanus.  But  the  relation  of  the  apparent  influence  of  cold 
to  tbe  infective  agent  has  still  to  be  explained.  The  exposure  to  cold 
may  sometimes  have  been  merely  coincident  with  that  to  opportunities 
of  infection,  as,  for  instance,  in  soldiers  on  the  march.  Some  influ- 
ences may  predispose  the  nervous  system  to  suffer  from  a  minute  dose 
of  the  poison.  The  relation  of  the  organisms  to  idiopathic  tetanus 
has  also  not  yet  been  ascertaiiSed.  It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  that 
all  the  supposed  idiopathic  cases  are  the  result  of  some  unnoticed 
trifling  surface  injury  (Yerneuil).  At  present  this  can  scarcely  bo 
admitted,  but  the  possibility  of  such  causation  may  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  rare  cases  in  which  no  morbid  influence  can  bo 
traced,  and  with  those  that  have  been  observed  to  follow  some 
apparently  inadequate  cause,  alcoholic  intoxication,  insolation,  and 
violent  emotion,  and  perhaps  also  the  inflammation  of  some  seroua 
membrane,  excited  usually  by  cold.  Intestinal  worms  have  probably 
been  merely  coincident. 

Puerperal  tetanus  is  frequent  in  hot  countries,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  terrible  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  said  that  in  Bombay,  in  three 
years,  232  women  died  from  this  cause.  Fortunately  it  is  very  rare 
except  in  the  tropics.  Of  flfty  cases  in  temperate  countries*  it 
occurred  in  eighteen  after  abortion ;  in  thirty-two  after  labour  at  or 
near  the  full  time.  The  cases  were  spread  over  the  childbearing 
period  of  life,  the  youngest  patient  being  twenty-two,  the  oldest 
forty  eight.  Those  after  abortion  occurred  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  In  most  of  the  cases  there  was  severe 
hsemorrbage,  and  in  seven  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  vagina  was 
plugged,  a  procedure  that  has  been  thought  to  influence  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease.  The  interval  between  the  abortion  and  the  first 
sjmptoms  varied  from  five  to  thirteen  days,  and  in  two  thirds  of  the 
call's  it  was  from  five  to  ten  days ;  in  no  case  was  it  less  than  five. 
Ill  two,  instruments  had  been  used  to  procure  abortion,  and  metritis 
had  1  esnlted.  In  only  one  of  these  cases  was  tbe  tetanus  preceded  by 
exposure  to  cold,  on  the  tenth  day;  the  first  symptoms  occnned 
on  the  eleventh. 

•  Including  sixteen  of  those  eoUected  by  Simpson  ('  Edin.  Med.  Jonra.,'  1854). 
In  several  cases  it  has  followed  the  CsBsarean  section,  but  these  are  not  Jncindsd. 
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Of  the  cases  after  labour,  the  particuUrs  of  the  labour  are  recorded 
in  twenty-six,  and  in  oulj  three  was  there  no  abnormal  condition* 
during  or  after  parturition.  The  most  frequent  accident  was  adhesion 
of  the  placenta,  which  existed  in  nearly  hal£  the  cases  (twelve). 
Metritis  occurred  alone  in  two,  and  in  association  with  pharyngeal 
diphtheria  in  one.  In  only  one  case  was  the  forceps  used ;  in  one 
there  was  placenta  prsvia,  and  turning  was  necessary.  In  four  cases 
the  disease  followed  a  subsequent  exposure  to  cold ;  and  in  one  it 
succeeded  a  secondary  hsBmorrhage,  two  weeks  after  delivery,  for 
which  the  vagina  was  plugged.  The  interval  before  the  appearance 
of  the  symptoms  (noted  in  twenty-seven  cases)  varied  more  than  io 
the  cases  after  abortion,  but  in  nearly  half  (twelve  cases)  it  was  from 
five  to  seven  days  (inclusive).  In  one  third  (nine  cases)  it  came  on 
during  the  second  week. 

In  three  cases,  which  occurred  after  fourteen  days,  a  secondary 
influence  could  be  traced  (diphtheria  and  metritis,  cold,  secondary 
hsBmorrbage).  On  the  other  hand,  the  interval  was  once  only  three 
days,  and  once  four  days,  and  in  one  exceptional  cas^  (without  albu- 
minuria) symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on  during  labour,  ceased  for 
three  hours  after  delivery,  then  recurred  with  such  severity  as  to 
cause  death  in  an  hour.*  In  spite  of  the  apparent  influence  of  ex- 
ternal causes,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  disease  is  related  to 
the  presence  of  decomposing  substances  in  the  uterus,  to  which,  in 
some  way,  the  tetanus  bacilli  gain  access,  or  in  which  some  toxic 
material  is  formed,  which  has  an  action  on  the  nervous  system  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  organism.  The  inhalation  of  the  spores  of 
the  bacillus,  and  their  passage  to  the  decomposing  substance  of  the 
blood,  is  possible. 

Tetanu8  fieoruUorum  is  fortunately  a  rare  disease  in  this  country, 
but,  like  other  forms,  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  certain  tropical 
countries,  especially  among  the  coloured  races.  In  Demerara,  at  one 
period,  one  half  of  the  negro  children  died  from  this  cause.  But  it  is 
endemic  also  in  some  localities  far  removed  from  the  tropics,  as  in 
the  notorious  instance  of  Heiniaey,  an  island  near  Iceland,  where  the 
population  at  one  time  was  kept  up  only  by  immigration,  almost  all 
the  children  dying  from  this  cause.  This  fact  is  rendered  intelligible 
by  the  discovery  that  the  specific  bacillus,  infecting  the  umbilical 
wound,  is  the  cause  of  this  form  also.  Its  presence  is  doubtless 
favoured  by  insanitary  conditions,  since  the  employment  of  well- 
arranged  lying  in  hospitals  has  caused  the  affection,  formerly  pre- 
valent, to  disappear.f  It  usually  begins  between  the  third  and 
seventh  day,  occasionally  not  till  the  second  week,  very  rarely  later.J 

•  CnrtU  Smith,  •  Philadelphia  Med.  Reports,'  1873. 

t  Of  three  snccesBive  children  of  the  same  mother,  the  first  two,  bom  in  one 
lionse,  died  of  tetanus ;  the  third,  born  in  a  different  house,  did  not  suif er  (Saltmani^ 
<  Wnrt.  Cor.-bl.,'  1885).  This  fact  agrees  perfectly  with  the  causation  of  the  diseas* 
IjbacillL    (See  Pathology.) 

X  Tetanoid  spasms,  commencing  within  twenty  four  hours  of  birth,  are  probably 
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The  liability  to  tetanua  of  newly-born  children  seeniB  to  be  nnrn* 
fluenced  bj  sex ;  boys  suffer  only  a  little  more  frequently  than  girls.* 
The  umbilical  wound  is  frequently  inflamed ;  sometimes  arteritis 
extends  from  it  along  the  cord,t  but  it  maybe  healthy  in  appearance. 
In  hot  climates  (e.  g.  India,  according  to  Wallace)  tetanus  often  results 
from  circumcision,  and  hence  is  far  more  common,  during  the  second 
and  third  week  of  life,  among  Jews  and  Mohammedaus  than  among 
Christians.}  Occasionally  (as  in  other  traumatic  cases)  an  exposure 
to  cold  precedes  the  onset. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  tetanus  present  little  Tariation  in 

the  majority  of  cases.  Barely,  vague  pains  in  the  head,  the  epigas- 
trium, or,  in  traumatic  cases,  at  the  seat  of  the  wound,  have  preceded 
the  onset.  The  first  symptom  is  usually  some  sense  of  stiffness  on 
movement  of  the  neck  or  jaw,  sometimes  dif&cully  in  swallowing,  or 
stiffness  in  the  tongue.  The  patient  thinks  that  he  has  got  a  stiff 
neck  from  sitting  in  a  draught,  and  if ,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  sym- 
ptoms have  actilally  followed  an  exposure  to  cold,  the  patient's  im- 
pression may  be  shared  by  his  medical  attendant.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  of  a  day  or  two,  the  difficulty  in  separating 
the  jaws  becomes  greater,  and  is  dearly  due  to  increasing  rigidity  of 
the  masseters.  With  this  there  is  also  more  stiffness  in  the  neck,  and 
the  head  is  slightly  bent  backwards  from  the  preponderance  of  the 
spasm  in  the  extensor  muscles.  As  the  rigidity  in  the  neck  increases 
it  passes  down  the  spinal  muscles,  until  the  vertebral  column  becomes 
over-extended  in  what  is  called  "  opisthotonos."  The  legs  may  also 
become  extended  and  rigid,  but  the  arms  are  little  affected.  Some- 
times opisthotonos  comes  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  rigidity  in  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw. 

due  to  meningeal  hnmorrhage  (lee  p.  418).  Marion  Sims  maintdned  that  tetanns 
may  be  prodaced  by  dispkoement  forwards  of  the  occipitiil  bone,  irritating  tlis 
medulla.  This  displaoemeat,  be  said,  is  pbjsiological  daring  birtb,  and  is  maintained 
afterwards,  in  these  cases,  by  the  child  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  head  resting  oa 
the  arm  of  the  narse;  the  symptoms  may  be  removed  by  keeping  it  on  its  ride^  first 
one,  then  the  other,  for  a  few  hours  ('  Amerioan  Jonmal  of  Medical  Sdenoe,'  April, 
1846;  July  and  October,  1848).  Bvideace  in  favour  of  this  opinion  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Wilhite  (ibid.,  1875,  p.  875),  and  bf  Hart2gan  (ibid.,  Jan^ 
1884) ;  but  these  authors  are  manifestly  in  error  in  beUeving  all  cases  of  tetanus 
neonatorum  to  be  thus  produced  and  thus  remediable.  Indeed,  the  oomect  state* 
ment  of  the  facts,  if  their  view  is  correct,  is  not  that  tetanns  ia  thus  produced,  b«it 
Chat  tetanus  neonatorum  is  less  common  than  is  supposed,  and  is  simulated  fay  the 
effects  of  compression  of  tbe  brain. 

*  In  IreUnd,  of  871  deaths  from  tetanus  under  five  years  between  1841  and  1861« 
219  were  of  boys  and  152  of  girls.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  oases  were  of  tetaana 
neonatorum,  Bince^  as  already  stated,  the  disease  is  otherwise  practically  noknown 
under  five  years. 

t  Two  cases,  due  apparently  to  umbilical  uloeration,  one  in  a  ehild  three  weeks 
old,  are  described  by  Qodlee  and  Williams,  •  Med.  Times  and  Qas.,'  ]>bc.  27th,  1884. 

X  Wallace^ '  Lancet,'  1882,  Aug.  Uth. 
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As  fhe  rigidity  inoreaaeB  it  inTolves  the  fitdal  nrasdet.  Apparentlj 
aJl  the  facial  muscles  are  affected,  but  those  which  are  strongest  over- 
come the  others,  and  impress  on  the  countenance  the  effects  of  their 
contraction.  Thus  the  eyebrows  are  raised  by  the  frontales,  while  the 
ocular  fissure  is  narrowed  by  the  orbicularis.  The  angles  of  the  mouth 
are  drawn  outwards  and  a  little  downwards,  and  tbe  upper  lip  is 
pressed  against  the  teeth,  in  what  has  been  termed  the  *'  risus  sar- 
donicus/** 

The  tonic  spasm  or  rigidity  occasions  at  first  little  discomfort 
beyond  a  feeling  of  stiffness,  but  as  it  increases  a  pain  is  felt  in  the 
rigid  muscles.  Soon,  however,  it  occurs  in  paroxysms,  at  first  slight, 
but  gradually  increasing  in  severity,  and  causing  distressing  cramp- 
like pain.  The  paroxysms  are  usually  brief,  lasting  from  five  to  fifteen 
seconds,  and  the  spasm  is  greatest  in  those  muscles  which  are  the  seat 
of  the  persistent  rigidity.  Thus  the  posture  produced  by  the  latter 
is  increased  during  the  attacks.  The  head  is  drawn  back,  the  spine 
is  arched,  the  legs  rigid,  and  the  feet  extended,  so  that  the  patient^  in 
a  severe  paroxysm,  may  rest  on  the  head  and  heels.  The  peculiar 
expression  of  the  face  is  exaggerated  during  the  attacks ;  the  jaw  is 
firmly  closed,  and  sometimes  the  tongue  is  bitten  from  being  caught 
between  the  teeth  when  the  paroxysm  comes  on.  Other  muscles, 
however,  are  involved,  although  in  less  degree.  The  thorax  may  be 
fixed  and  the  glottis  closed,  while  the  face  becomes  livid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  witli  respiration.  The  abdominal  muscles 
are  also  contracted  and  hard  like  boards,  while  the  arms,  though  free 
from  rigidity  at  the  elbow  and  band,  may  be  fixed  to  the  thorax.  In 
addition  to  the  cramp-like  pain  in  the  muscles,  severe  and  very  dis- 
tressing pain  is  frequently  felt  in  the  epigastric  region,  darting 
through  to  the  back.  It  may  be  an  early  symptom,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  spasm  in  the  diaphragm.  From  the  violence  of  the 
muscular  action  the  surface  is  covered  with  sweat,  and  during  the 
paroxysms  perspiration  may  pour  in  streams  from  the  body. 

Among  the  variations  in  the  symptoms  it  may  be  noted  that  in  rare 
eases  the  spasm  commences  in  the  limb  injured,  or  movement  of 
the  limb  may  excite  a  paroxysm  in  which  the  spasm  commences  theie 
and  spreads  gradually.  Occasionally  tbe  stiffness  in  the  throat  pre* 
oedes  that  in  the  jaw,  and  may  be  described  as  "  sore  throat.'*  It  has 
been  known  to  continue  for  a  week  before  the  rigidity  of  the  masse- 
ters  was  sufficient  to  prevent  inspection  of  the  throat.  TJsuallj  the 
spasm  is  equal  in  the  two  masseters,  but  in  one  recorded  case  it 
commenced  on  the  side  that  had  been  exposed  to  a  draught  (Harris 
and  Doran).  The  spasm  is  always  more  extensive  than  the  posture 
suggests ;  the  muscles  which  are  most  powerful  determine  the  attitude, 
but  their  weaker  opponents  also  contract,  perhaps  equally.  Thus  the 
muscles  that  depress  tbe  jaw  become  rigid,  as  well  as  those  that  raise 
it.  The  jaw  is  sometimes  fixed  by  both  sets  of  muscles  without  being 
*  From  a  plant  Sarcionia,  so  called  because  it  grows  in  Sardinia. 
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quite  closed,  and  in  one  case  the  jiaw  reQiained  widely  open  during  a 
paroxysm. 

Opistboionio  spasm  is  tbe  rale,  to  which  the  exceptions  are  few. 
Barely  the  trunk  is  bent  forwards,  from  predominant  cramp  in  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  other  flexors  of  the  spine — "  emprosthotonos. ' 
.  Still  more  rarely  there  is  slight  lateral  flexion,  **  pleurothotonos/'  or 
the  trunk  and  neck  are  rigid  ip  a  straight  Hue,  *^  orthotonos."  These 
irregular  forms  seem  to  be  rather  more  frequent  in  cases  of  idiopathic 
tetanus  than  in  the  traumatic  form.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Treves 
considerable  pain  in  the  abdomen  accompanied  the  emprosthotonos, 
and  shifted  to  one  side  as  the  spasm  became  pleurothotonic. 

-The  tonic  spasm,  although  constant,  usually  varies  in  degree,  and 
is  occasionally,  usually  in  slight  cases,  intermittenti  Barely  there  are 
no  paroxysmal  exacerbations.  The  paroxysms  are  sometimes  brief 
and  frequent,  so  as  to  resemble  a  slow  clonic  spasm.  The  tonic  haa 
been  known  to  commence  by  clonic  spasm. 

When  the  muscles  of  respiration  share  the  tonic  spasm,  the  respi* 
xatoTj  movements  are  limited  in  range,  and  the  breathing  is  short  ajid 
hurried.  Daring  severe  paroxysms  it  is  arrested,  and  death  from 
asphyxia  sometimes  results.  It  is  said  that  the  spasm  is  inspiratoiy 
in  some  cases,  in  others  expixatoiy.  The  former  is  probably  the  more 
frequent.* 

During  sleep,  whether  spontaneous  or  induced  by  chloroform,  the 
spasm  usually  ceases,  but  it  returns  in  undiminished  force  when  the 
patient  awakes.  It  has  been  thought^  indeed,  that  after  prolonged 
sleep  from  chloroform  the  violence  of  the  spasms  is  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept  in  abeyanoe.  Goii- 
sciousness  is  unaffected,  even  to  the  last. 

The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  especially  during  the  pap> 
oxysms,  and  is  often  veiy  smalL  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  small'  size  of  the  pulse  is  due  to  general  vaso-motor  spasm.  The 
temperature  varies  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  often  normal,  or 
nearly  so,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  although  in  fatal 
cases  there  is  usually  a  moderate  rise  (2^  or  S^  towards  the  end.  In 
other  cases  there  is  a  continuous  elevation  of  8^  to  5^,  without  evening 
remission,  although  frequent  measurements  may  show  a  slight  rise  at 
each  paroxysm,  and  a  slight  fall  at  each  interval,  so  that  the  chart 
presents  a  serrated  tracing  (H.  0.  Wood).  In  other  cases  irregular 
variations  occur,  without  corresponding  variations  in  the  symptoms. 
Lastly,  in  some  instances  the  temperature  rises  towards  the  end  to 
an  extreme  degree,  108°  or  110°,  and,  as  Wunderlioh  first  showed,  tbe 

•  According  to  lUchet  (*  Sod^t^  de  Biologie,'  March  4tb,  1876),  in  the  insj^ratoty 
fpasm  the  glottis  is  open,  in  the  expiratory  spasm  it  is  closed,  and  the  latter  entails 
Bore  interference  with  circulation,  and  more  danger  of  death  from  msphyzia,  thao 
the  former.  Bat  in  the  case  recorded  by  Harris  and  Doran  ('  Ftth.  Trana^'  toI 
zzzi)  there  were  severe  paroxysms  of  inspiratory  spasm,  and  the  patient  di«d 
asphyxiated  at  tbe  end  of  the  second  day. 
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elBTation  maj  oontinue  for  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  even  reach 
114^.  Some  of  the  increase  in  bodj-heat  may  be  due  to  the  increased 
mnsoular  work,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
pjxezia.  Yemeuil  has  pointed  out  that  the  cases  in  which  the  mus- 
cular spasm  is  greatest  are  rarelj  those  in  which  the  temperature  is 
highest.  Most  of  the  fever  is  apparently  of  nerrous  origin.  The 
hTperpyrezia  is  comparable  to  that  met  with  in  some  cases  of  disease 
of  the  pons  Varolii  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  may  be 
associated  with  the  fact  that  the  earliest  symptoms  of  tetanus  proceed 
from  this  region. 

The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  high-coloured,  perhaps  partly  in 
eonsequence  of  the  loss  of  water  by  the  skin.  The  amount  of  nitro- 
genous matter  excreted  (urea,  kreatinin,  &c.)  is  not  increased,  even  in 
pyrexial  cases — a  striking  difference  from  most  febrile  diseases 
(Senator).  Micturition  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  spasm ;  some* 
times  there  may  be  actual  retention.  The  bowels  also  are  usually 
oonfined,  in  some  cases  in  vexy  obstinate  degree. 

Yabxbtibs. — In  their  developed  symptoms,  cases  of  tetanus  present 
litUe  variety,  but  the  early  aspect  of  the  case  differs  according  to  the 
seat  of  the  spasm.  There  is,  however,  one  form  that  presents  con- 
siderable variation  from  the  ordinary  type,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
cause ;  it  has  been  termed  by  Bose  "  cephalic  tetanus ''  (Kopf  tetanus) . 
It  results  from  wounds  on  the  head,  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  especially  on  the  face.  In  many  cases  the  wound  has  been 
due  to  a  fall  on  the  ground,  or  has  been  inflicted  by  an  object 
recently  in  contact  with  the  earth.*  The  chief  peculiarity  is  that 
initial  trismus  is  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same 
side  as  the  injury,  and  often  with  some  tonic  spasm  on  the  other  side. 
In  many  cases  there  is  also  a  peculiar  pharyngeal  spasm  on 
swallowing,  often  accompanied  by  respiratory  spasm,  or  by  a  violent 
general  tetanic  paroxysm.  This  symptom  resembles  the  spasm  that 
occurs  in  hydrophobia,  and  hence  the  .variety  has  also  been  termed 
••tetanus  hydrophobicus."  In  severe  paroxysms  there  may  be  turgidity 
of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck,  prominence  of  the  eyeballs, 
and  loss  of  consciousness. .  Such  attacks,  at  first  produced  only  by 
the  attempt  to  swallow,  may  afterwards  become  spontaneous.  The 
facial  palsy  usually  involves  all  parts,  as  in  disease  of  the  facial 
nerve,  but  its  mechanism  is  unknown.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a  slight 
sense  of  '*  numbness  '*  or  tingling  in  some  parts  of  tbe  face,  sometimes 
on  both  sides.    There  is  no  degenerative  reaction  during  life,t  ^^nd  no 

*  A  few  instances  have  been  recorded  in  this  ooontry,  as  by  C.  J.  Bond  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Jonm./  Nov.  10th,  1883),  Nankivell  ('Lancet/  July  14th.  1883),  and  liobertf 
and  Williamson  ('  Lancet,'  1891). 

t  Bernhardt,  Remak.  Increased  irritability  of  nerve  and  moacle,  to  both  currents 
and  to  mechanical  stimulation,  waa  found  by  Nerlieh,  bat  a  lowered  irritability  in 
tbe  nerve  by  Yon  Spei^e. 
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disease  of  the  nerre  lias  been  found  after  death ;  hence  the  paraljsik 
is  presumed-  to  be  of  reflex  origin.  We  have  seen  (p.  200)  that 
irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  maj  cause  paralytic  ptosis,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  one  recorded  case  ptosis  formed  part  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease  ;*  while  in  the  remarkable  case  recorded  by 
Boberts  and  Williamson  there  was  complete  palsy  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  on  the  injured  side,  with  motionless  pupil,  and  on  the  other 
side,  paralysis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and  of  the  third  and 
fourth  nerves,  with  a  sort  of  catalcptoid  state  of  the  upper  lid.  A 
few  recorded  cases  have  recovered,  between  the  ages  of  2^  and  25,  but 
those  over  25  (which  have  occurred  at  various  sges  up  to  52)  have 
been  fataL  In  the  cases  that  have  recovered,  the  tetanic  spasm  and 
facial  palsy  have  yery  slowly  passed  away,  the  symptoms  continuing 
altogether  several  weeks.  Death  has  usually  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  second  or  third  week. 

Other  varieties  depend  on  differences  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  early  symptoms.  In  the  most  severe 
oases  the  spasm  in  the  trunk  may  come  on  with  that  in  the  jaw ; 
paroxysms  occur  almost  from  the  first,  and  the  patient  may  die  in  two 
or  three  days,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  and  a  still  shorter  duration 
has  been  known  (see  p.  &n).  On  the  other  hand,  the  rigidity  in  the 
jaw  and  neck  may  exist  alone  for  several  days,  even  for  a  week,  and 
the  tetanic  spasms  on  the  trunk  slowly  supervene.  In  extremely  rave 
cases  transient  spasm  of  the  neck  and  jaw  may  be  the  only  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease — the  abortive  form  of  KussmauL 

In  cases  that  recover,  the  disease  always  ends  gradually,  passing 
into  a  chronic  stage.  The  paroxysms  of  spasm,  at  the  end  of  one, 
two,  or  three  weeks,  become  slighter  and  less  frequent,  and  ultimately 
cease,  while  the  tonic  rigidity  continues,  slowly  lessening  in  degree. 
It  disappears  first  in  the  parts  affected  last,  and  endures  longest 
where  it  commenced,  in  the  neck  and  jaw,  becoming  occasional,  and 
finally  ceasing.  Very  rarely  the  tonic  spasm  passes  off  while  the 
paroxysms  continue.  There  is  no  special  tendency  to  recurrence,  for 
second  attacks  are  at  present  unknown.t  Nor  have  sequoias 
(paralysis,  &c.)  been  hitherto  observed. 

The  duration,  in  fatal  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  less  than  a  fortnight,  and 
as  already  stated,  frequently  only  a  few  days.  After  two  weeks  the 
patient's  chance  of  recovery  is  fairly  good. 

The  mortality  of  tetanus  is  extremely  high,  rivalled  by  few  acute 
diseases,  and  excelled  among  its  congeners  only  by  hydrophobia.  In 
traumatic  tetanus  the  mortality  is  nearly  90  per  cent.,  and  seems  to 
be  rather  greater  in  women  than  in  men.J     The  influence  of  age  on 

•  Sereiiu,  *  L'Un.  mM.,'  No.  178, 1886.  The  case  b  evidently  an  initanoe  of  tliit 
disease  although  it  is  not  described  as  such. 

t  The  case  recorded  by  Ogle  ('  British  and  Foreign  Bf  ed.-Chir.  BovV  1868,  Oct., 
p.  488)  is  inconclusive. 

^  It  has  been  strangely  understtited  by  tboM  who^  disregarding  the  cantioB  givea 
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mortality  is  nnoertain.  Adequate  statistios  for  its  determination  do 
not  at  present  exist.  It  is  greater  after  severe  injuries  than  after 
those  that  were  slight.  When  the  symptoms  do  not  commence  until 
after  ten  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  injur/,  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  is  much  greater  than  in  those  that  commence  during  the 
first  ten  dajs,  and  seems  to  increase,  the  longer  the  interval.  When 
the  disease  begins  within  ten  days*  recoveries  are  extremely  rare,  and 
the  mortality  seems  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  date  of  onset  Still, 
cases  have  been  known  to  recover  in  which  the  disease  commenced 
within  three  days  from  the  time  of  the  injury.  The  variations  are 
doubtless  related  chiefly  to  the  quantity  of  the  toxic  agent  that  has 
been  inoculated,  and  perhaps  in  part  to  its  state.  Traumatic  tetanus, 
although  more  oommon,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  fatal  in  hot 
climates.    At  Calcutta  it  is  said  to  be  about  88  per  cent.  (Wallace). 

In  the  recorded  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  which  I  have  compared 
the  mortality  has  been  50  per  cent.,  and  this  is  probably  not  far  from 
the  actual  fact.*  In  hot  climates,  idiopathic  tetanus  is  usually  stated 
to  be  more  fatal  than  the  traumatic  variety,  but  the  statistics  of 
WalLice  give  a  mortality  among  males  of  56  per  centf 

The  mortality  in  tetanus  neonatorum  is  extremely  high,  probably  at 
least  as  high  as  in  traumatic  tetanus.  Of  all  forms,  however,  puer- 
peral tetanus  is  that  which  is  most  frequently  fatal.  When  it  occurs 
after  abortion,  recovery  is  practically  unknown.  The  only  recorded 
case  which  had  not  ended  in  death  was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of 
the  report.^  After  labour,  all  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  could  be 
referred  only  to  the  process  of  parturition  have  been  fatal.  Of  three 
cases  that  recovered,  in  one  eclampsia  occurred  before  childbirth, 
and  in  the  other  two  the  tetanus  was  apparently  excited  by  exposure 
to  cold,  in  one  four  days,  in  the  other  three  weeks  after  parturition. 

Causes  of  Death. — ^In  about  two  thirds  of  the  fatal  cases  of  tetanus 
death  occurs  during  a  paroxysm,  either  from  failure  of  the  heart,  or 
from  asphyxia  in  consequence  of  the  prolon«;ed  arrest  of  respiration. 
The  cause  of  cardiac  failure  is  supposed  to  be  the  increase  of  the 
intra-vascular  pressure  (partly  by  the  compression  of  vessels  by  the 
contracted  muscles,  partly  by  vaso-motor  spasm)  to  such  a  point  that 
the  enfeebled  heart  is  unable  to  contract.  The  severity  of  the  strain 
long  ago  bj  Lawrie,  have  estimated  the  mortalitj  from  collectiont  of  cases  which 
have  been  separately  published,  most  of  them  heeau»9  the  patients  recovered.  For 
instance,  the  total  mortality  waa  estimated  by  Tandell  ('  Brain/  1879)  from  a  collec- 
tion of  449  cases  to  be  46  per  cent.  I  The  164  cases  of  traumatic  tetanaa  contained 
in  the  consecutive  scries  of  Lawrie,  and  of  Poland  and  Taylor,  comprise  140  males, 
of  whom  122  died  (87  per  cent.),  and  24  females,  of  whom  22  died  (91  per  cenc). 

*  This  conclusion  agrees  with  that  of  the  idiopathic  cases  in  the  series  of  Lawrie^ 
Poland,  and  Taylor.    Of  these,  11  in  number,  6  died. 

t  WalUce,  ''Statistics  of  Tetanus  in  the  College  Hospital,  Calcutta"  ('Indian 
Med.  Gazette,'  Jan.  Ist,  1881).  Of  98  males,  58  died.  The  statistics  regarding 
females  are  not  available,  because  puerperal  cases  are  included  in  the  idiopathic  form. 

{  A  caw  described  by  Lawrie  in  a  letter  to  Simpson,  and  published  by  the  latter, 
loceit. 
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to  which  the  heart  is  exposed  is  shown  by  one  c«se  in  which  a  degene- 
rated wall  gave  waj  during  a  violent  paroxysm.*  In  the  remaining 
cases  death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  or  from  some  accidental  compli- 
cation.f 

Patholooioal  Anatokt.— Bigor  mortis  usually  sets  in  early,  and 
is  well  marked.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  the  spasm  during  life  may 
pass  into  the  rigidity  of  death,  but  in  most  oases  brief  relaxation 
occurs. 

The  lungs  aro  usually  congested,  and  there  may  be  osdema,  hypostatic 
pneumonia,  local  emphysema,  and  subpleural  extraTasations — direct  or 
indirect  results  of  the  interference  with  the  pulmonary  circulation  by 
the  frequent  and  violent  spasm.  The  heart  is  sometimes  relaxed ;  more 
frequently  it  is  firmly  contracted,  probably  only  from  rigor  mortis. 
The  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  an»mio.  The  kidneys  may  be  pale 
or  congested ;  sometimes  they  contain  extravasations.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  of  congestion  depends  chiefly  on  the  mode  of  death, 
whether  from  exhaustion  or  during  a  spasm  which  arrests  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood. 

The  muscles  often  contain  small  extravasations.  Bupture  of  indi- 
vidual fibres  may  be  found  on  microscopical  examination,  and  occa* 
sionally  a  large  muscle  may  be  torn  across  by  the  violence  of  the 
spasm.  Such  rupture  has  only  been  seen  iu  the  flexors  of  the  trunk 
and  hip  (rectus  abdominis  frequently,  psoas  rarely  %),  which  axe  con- 
tracted, and  at  the  same  time  are  stretched  by  the  more  powerful  spasm 
in  the  extensors.  The  fibres,  under  the  microscope,  usually  present  a 
normal  appearance,  but  occasionally  granular  degeneration  is  seen,  or 
there  is  a  tendency  to  split  up  longitudinally  (Bowman).  Chemical 
analysis  has  shown  that  they  contain  more  water  than  normal,  and 
less  albuminous  material,  but  in  the  alcoholic  extract  there  is  more 
nitrogenous  matter  and  a  substance  containing  phosphorus — ^lecithin 
(Danilewsky). 

In  traumatic  cases  the  wound  may  be  in  almost  any  condition, 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  in  process  of  normal  cicatrisation,  or  even 
actually  healed.  Perfect  cicatrisation  is  necessarily  rare,  on  account 
of  the  period  at  which  tetanus  usually  commences.  Otherwise  no  state 
of  wound  is  su£&ciently  frequent  to  be  of  significance.  The  nerves  of 
the  part  Ji  jured  have  presented,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  abnormal 
condition  that  could  be  recognised  even  by  the  microscope.  In  some 
cases,  however,  distinct  evidence  of  inflammation  has  been  found,  the 
nerve  being  swollen  and  reddened,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  ascending 
neuritis  has  been  traced  up  the  nerve,  even  as  high  as  the  cord — red- 
dened  nodular  swellings,  usually  separated  by  normal  interspaoes. 

•  Dadaax,  'BulL  de  Th^rapeutiqae,'  1877,  Sept.  80th. 

t  Jff.  ^.  In  a  cMe  reoorded  bj  Pitram  ('  Wien.  med.  Pre«e/  Nov.  lit,  1886)  death 
waa  due  to  pulmonary  embolism  from  a  dot  in  the  hypogastric  vein,  the  formation  flC 
which  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  compression  of  the  vain  by  the  mnscular  i 

{  Wynne  Footti,  Earle. 
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Increase  of  isterBtitial  tissue,  with  degeneratiTe  clianges  in  the  nerre- 
fibres,  is  found  in  such  cases.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  local 
neuritis  is  no  constant  part  of  the  morbid  appearances  in  tetanus. 
The  facts  relating  to  the  micro-organisms  will  be  described  in  the 
section  on  the  Pathology  of  the  disease. 

In  puerperal  tetanus  there  is  no  constant  abnormal  appearance  in 
the  uterus,  but  in  some  cases  metritis,  and  decomposing  remnants  of 
the  placenta,  have  been  discovered. 

In  newlj-bom  children,  as  we  have  seen,  the  umbilicus  maj  be 
inflamed,  and  an  arteritis  umbilicalis  may  be  traced  along  the  cord 
within  the  abdomen.  The  adjacent  peritoneum  is  often  also  inflamed. 
In  some  cases,  however,  these  parts  are  normal. 

In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  only  common  changes  in  tetanus 
are  distension  of  vessels,  large  and  small,  and  the  presence  of  minute 
hflBmorrhages,  such  as  are  met  with  in  all  cases  of  death  from  convul- 
sion, and  are  perhaps  produced  chiefly  during  the  process  of  death. 
In  many  cases,  no  morbid  appearance  has  been  discovered  on  micro- 
scropical  examination.*  In  some,  slight  changes  have  been  found, 
but  these  have  varied  much.  Many  are  of  no  significance,  such 
as  an  unusual  amount  of  interstitial  tissue  in  the  white  columns, 
spaces  around  the  vessels,  yellow  pigmentation  of  the  ganglion-cells, 
amorphous  exudation  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissures,  and  an  increase  of 
nuclei  around  the  central  canal,  sometimes  obliterating  it  or  extending 
laterally  in  the  posterior  commissure. 

The  microscopical  changes  which  have  been  observed  in  the  oord,t 
and  are  possibly  or  probably  connected  with  the  disease  (besides  the 
vascular  distension  and  minute  extravasations),  are — increase  of  the 
corpuscles  in  the  interstitial  tissue  and  around  the  vessels,  chiefly  in 
the  grey  substance ;  areas  of  "  granular  disiiit^ration,"  sometimes 
amounting  to  actual  cavities  containing  amorphous  or  finely  granular 
material,  also  chiefly  found  in  the  grey  matter;  irregular  areas  of 
oanmne-staining  amorphous  "exudation'*  in  the  grey  matter  and 
posterior  columns,  and  various  changes  in  the  large  ganglion-cells, 
swelling,  with  indistinctness  of  the  outline  of  the  cell  and  of  the 
nucleus ;  shrinking  of  the  cells ;  apparent  destruction  of  the  processes. 
Similar  alterations  have  been  found  in  a  few  cases  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  but  slighter  in  degree.  These  changes,  when  found,  have 
presented  no  uniformity  in  character  or  distribution,  nor  can  any 
relation  be  traced  between  their  position  and  the  seat  of  the  wound. 

Pathologt. — ^The  chief  fact  of  the  pathology  of  tetanus  is  its  rela- 
tion to  the  specific  organisms,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  section 
on  Etiology.    The  discovery  is  an  event  of  the  last  six  years,  and,  as 

*  As  in  four  OMes  ezamined  by  F.  Sohaltie  ('  Nearologisohes  CentralblatV  1882, 
No.  6),  two  by  Hadden  (« Brain,'  Oet.,  1885),  and  five  by  BomVbf  ("St.  Bart.  Hoipw 
BepV  1884). 

t  Chiefly  by  Lodkhaift  GOarkSb  Cliflud  Allbotl*  B/om,  Doraii,  Hani^  IMeUnso^ 
And  Aofreobl. 
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re£2^ards  tbe  traumatic  and  infantile  forms»  is  established  by  orer- 
whelmiug  evidence.  It  places  tetanus  distinctly  in  the  rank  of  "  acute 
infective  diseases ; "  infective,  however,  chiefly,  perhaps  exclusively,  by 
inoculation.  The  discovery  has  been  facilitated  by  the  special  sus- 
ceptibility to  tetanus  possessed  by  certain  animals,  especially  mice,  rats, 
guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits.  As  long  ago  as  1884  it  was  found  (by  Carle 
and  Eattone)  that  the  disease  could  be  produced  in  rabbits  by  inocu- 
lation with  the  pus  of  the  wound  of  a  person  suffering  from  tetanus ;  * 
and,  independently,  Nicolaier  found  that  the  disease  was  produced  in 
the  animals  mentioned  above  by  inoculation  with  different  kinds  of 
earth,  and  that  a  peculiar  bacillus  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  active 
^arth,  and  also  in  the  wound  in  which  it  had  been  inoculated.  In  1885 
Bosenbach  found  that  the  same  bacillus  was  always  present  in  the 
secretion  and  tissues  of  the  wound  which  Had  given  rise  to  traumatic 
tetanus  in  man ;  when  the  wound  was  due  to  a  fall  on  the  earth,  he 
found  the  same  organisms  in  the  soil  at  the  place,  and  he  confirmed  the 
observation  that  inoculation  with  the  pus  and  tissues  of  the  wound  in 
man  gave  rise  to  the  disease  in  animals.  He  cultivated  the  bacillus, 
and  proved  that  it  was  then  equally  effective.  These  facts  have  been 
■inoe  confirmed  by  many  investigators,  and  may  be  accepted  as  invari- 
ably true.  The  disease  has  also  been  produced  in  horses,  sheep,  and 
sometimes  in  dogs,  but  the  last  are  not  prone  to  tetanus,  and  require 
a  large  dose. 

The  bacillus  is  met  with  in  two  forms, — fine  needle-shaped  rods,  and 
similar  rods  with  a  much  wider  oval  "  head  "  at  one  extremity,  con- 
taining spores.  The  former  are  4  to  6  ^  f  in  length,  the  latter  6  to  8. 
The  "  head  "  is  1*5  /« in  width,  the  rod  only  half  as  wide.  They  are 
always  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  wound,  and  have  sometimes  been 
met  with  sparingly  in  the  blood  and  spinal  cord,  but  not  in  other 
organs.  They  possess  remarkable  power  of  resisting  heat,  even  expo- 
sure to  175°  F.  for  an  hour,{  and  their  spores  for  six  hours  ;  §  by  this 
they  may  be  separated  from  other  organisms  which  are  killed.  But 
they  cease  to  form  spores  at  108°  P.  They  are  "  anaerobic,"  growing 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  in  vacuOy  and  are  slowly  weakened 
and  at  last  killed  by  free  access  of  air,  and  especially  of  light.  They 
are  destroyed  by  nascent  chlorine,  and  by  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  but  not  by  weaker  solutions.  The  chief  habitat 
of  the  organism  is  the  soil,  in  which  they  have  been  found  so  widely  dis- 
tributed as  to  be  found  in  earth  taken,  for  instance,  from  various  parts 
of  Warsaw,  and  in  sixteen  out  of  twenty-three  specimens  from  various 
parts  of  Copenhagen.  The  vital  endurance  of  the  organisms,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  spores,  under  favorable  conditions  is  great.  The  dried 
pns  from  the  wound  of  a  tetanic  horse  has  been  found  aotiYe  after 

•  Buchanan,  *  Olasfrow  Med.  Jonm.,'  1890. 
t  Or  j^  to  ^^  in. 
)  Eitauto,  'Zeitsoh.  f.  Hyg.,'  Bd.  viL 
I  Schwan,  R.,  'Arch.  Sc.  Mad«'  UOL 
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mzteen  months,*  and  earth  in  which  tetanus  spores  had  been  placed 
was  Tirolent  at  the  end  of  three  years.t 

On  account  of  the  small  number  of  bacilli  found  within  the  bodj 
it  was  suggested,  first  bj  Nicolaicr,  that  the  symptoms  are  due,  not  ta 
the  organisms  themselves,  bat  to  a  strychnia-like  toxine  produced  by 
them ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  generally  accepted,  and  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  correct.  Yaillard  and  Vincent^  succeeded,  by  a  special 
process  of  filtration,  in  separating  the  bacilli,  from  the  material 
they  had  formed,  and  found  that  the  former  were  inert,  while  the 
latter  at  once  caused  the  disease.  Brieger,§  indeed,  had  previously 
described  four  distinct  forms  of  toxic  material  as  produced  by  the 
bacilli,  of  which  three  cause  symptoms  of  tetanus,  and  for  the  most 
active  of  these  he  proposed  the  name  of  "  tetanin."  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  symptoms  of  traumatic  tetanus  are  due  to  the  toxine 
which  is  inoculated  with  the  bacilli ;  this  is  probably  true  when  the 
affection  begins  in  a  few  hours,  but  the  interval  which  usually  elapses 
suggests  that  the  virus  is  formed  by  the  organisms  either  in  the 
wound  or  in  the  blood. 

These  discoveries  have  naturally  suggested  attempts  to  produce 
immunity  by  methods  analogous  to  those  employed  by  Pasteur  in  the 
case  of  hydrophobia,  but  hitherto  with  only  limited  success.  Tizzoni 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  dogs,  who  are  little  prone  to  tetanus,  by  a 
series  of  inoculations  with  the  cultivated  virus,  at  first  minute,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  strength ;  and  he  found  that  their  blood-serum 
destroyed  the  activity  of  the  virus — ^in  consequence,  he  believes,  of  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  albuminoid  body  which  he  terms  "tetanus 
antitoxine :"  its  power  is  destroyed  by  lactic  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
and  by  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  He  failed  to  produce  immunity  in 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  or  to  arrest  the  developed  disease  except  in  rats. 
Arrest  was  also  obtained  by  Behring  and  Kitasato,  who  found  that 
simple  blood- serum,  without  the  corpuscles,  produced  immunity,  and 
that  the  serum  of  the  animals  rendered  immune  was  even  more  potent. 

We  have  seen  that  the  intensity  of  the  cause  of  tetanus  can  be 
varied  experimentally,  and  probably  similar  variations  exist  in  that 
which  enters  accidental  wounds.  That  which  is  found  in  soil  manured 
and  decomposing,  is  said  to  be  especially  intense.  The  presence  of  the 
organisms  of  decomposition  has  been  found  to  favour  the  growth  of 
the  tetanus  bacilli,  which  ultimately  persist  while  the  others  perish. 
These  variations,  and  differences  in  the  quantity  of  the  virus  that 
enters  the  wound,  probably  cause  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  and  the  corresponding  differences  in  the  period  of 
intubation.  What  part  is  played  by  individual  predisposition  is 
unknown  (see  Etiology). 

•  Kitt,  'dent.  f.  Bact.,'  1889. 

t  Raume, '  Zeitschr.  f .  Hygiene/  Bd.  vfl. 

{  'Ckmiptet  Bend./  1891. 

I  *  Dent.  med.  Wochenschr./  1887* 
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To  wHatpart  of  the  central  nervous  sjstem  is  tbe  distnrbaDce  to  be 
referred  which  is  produced  by  the  poison  P  The  earlj  symptoms  are 
in  the  region  supplied  bj  nerves  that  arise  from  tbe  highest  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  pons,  and  must  be  referred 
to  centres  in  this  region.  The  same  indication  is  afforded  by  the  co- 
ordinated respiratory  spasm  that  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
attacks,  by  the  vaso-motor  spasm,  by  the  occasional  hyperpyrexia,  by 
the  phenomena  of  cephalic  tetanus,  and  by  such  cases  as  one  recorded 
by  Silbermann,  in  which  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  head  was  followed 
in  a  few  hours  by  symptoms  of  tetanus,  accompanied  by  striking 
cyanosis  and  dyspnoea.  Permanent  trismus  sometimes  results  from 
organic  disease  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  general  tonic  spasm,  especially 
marked  in  the  legs,  is  not  uncommon  from  hsBmurrhage  in  this  situation. 
It  is  only  in  the  later  sta^e  of  tetanus  that  there  is  evidence  (in  in- 
creased reflex  excitability)  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  lower  spinal  centres, 
which,  secondary  in  point  of  time,  is  doubtless  secondary  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  symptoms  point,  therefore,  to  the  pons  and  medulla  as 
the  seat  of  the  chief  disturbance  of  nerve-function  in  the  disease. 

The  facts  that  the  injury  causing  tetanus  often  involves  the  nerves, 
and  that  these  are  sometimes  inflamed,  and  even  the  seat  of  an  ascend- 
ing neuritis,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  light  of  the  new  pathology. 
The  tetanic  spasms  sometimes  start  from  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  in 
cephalic  tetanus  the  injury  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve  causes  para- 
lysis of  motor  nerves  related  to  it  in  reflex  action,  although  the  specific 
virus  is  present  in  the  wound  in  this  as  in  other  forms.  These  facts 
suggest  that  the  toxine,  which  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  central 
nervous  system,  has  also  a  local  action  on  peripheral  nerves  to  which 
it  can  gain  access. 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  nerve  irritation  a  case  recorded  by 
Terrier*  deserves  especial  note.  An  injured  toe  had  become  gangre- 
nous, and  was  amputated.  Trismus,  absent  before,  was  present  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  and  the  patient  averred  that  the  pain 
of  the  operation  distinctly  made  his  jaw  muscles  contract  while  the 
amputation  was  being  performed.  He  died  from  the  tetanus  in  two 
days.  Here  it  would  seem  that  the  toxic  irritation  brought  the  centre 
into  a  condition  so  unstable  that  its  discharge  was  produced  by  the  addi- 
tional stimulus.  Yerneuil  has  also  noted  that  surgical  interference  with 
a  wound  may  apparently  excite  tetanus.  It  may  be  that  a  similar  in- 
fluence is  exerted  by  exposure  to  cold.  In  the  unstable  condition  of  the 
centres,  a  slight  degree  of  surface  chill  may  cause  discharge  of  the  nerve- 
cells.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  tetanus  after  ovariotomy,  recorded 
by  Harris  and  Doran,  the  contraction  commenced  in  the  masseter  on 
the  side  turned  towards  a  window,  the  weather  being  very  cold  at  the 
time.  That  the  su rf  ace  chill  causes  a  pecul iar  fiervous  stimulation  is  the 
more  probable,  since  we  know  that  it  causes  other  effects  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  system,  stimulating,  for  instance^  the  vaso-motor 
•  Terrier, « Qas.  dei  H6p  V  1874. 
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oentre  to  constrict  the  Tessels  of  the  skin,  and  even  the  motor 
to  produce  the  muscular  spasm  of  "  shiyering/'  in  which  the  muBolea 
of  mastication  alwajs  take  a  conspicuous  part  It  is  notewortfaj^ 
howoYer,  that,  whether  acting  alone  or  conjointly,  the  effect  of  cold  is 
always  rapidly  produced.  Barely  more  than  twenty-four  hours  past 
before  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  tetany  we  have  a  disease  consisting  of  tonic  spasm, 
and  sometimes  caused  by  cold. 

In  true  tetanus  neonatorum,  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  the 
same  as  in  the  traumatic  form,  the  bacilli  having  been  invariably 
found  in  the  umbilical  wound.  The  precise  nature  of  puerperal 
tetanus  and  of  the  idiopathic  form  has  still  to  be  ascertained.  If,  at 
previously  Ruggested,  they  are  produced  by  the  specific  organisms,  it 
is  probably  by  the  inhalation  of  spores  from  the  air.  The  organisms 
seem  to  have  no  effect  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  so  peculiar  and  so  pro- 
nounced, that  the  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  diflculty,  except  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  cases  that  commence  insidiously.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  stiffness  of  the  neck  may  be  mistaken  for  muscular 
rheumatism,  the  more  readily  if  the  symptom  has  followed  exposura 
to  cold.  But  the  existence  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw, 
neyer  present  in  simple  rheumatism  and  rarely  absent  in  tetanus, 
should  at  once  arouse  suspicion.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  difficulty 
in  swallowing  precedes  trismus,  the  nature  of  the  case  can  only  be 
suspected  from  the  facts  that  there  is  no  local  affection  to  account  for 
the  symptom,  no  evidence  elsewhere  of  paralysis,  and  no  history  of 
any  cause  of  hydrophobia,  while  trismus  and  tetanic  spasms  usaally 
follow  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  characters  of  the  developed  disease  resemble  those  of  strychuine 
poisoning  more  than  any  other  condition.  A  mistake  is  rare,  but  has 
probably  been  made  in  one  or  two  recorded  instances.  In  strychuine 
poisoning  the  symptoms  never  commence  by  trismus ;  they  come  on 
and  develop  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than  has  ever  been  seen  in  teianus 
except  in  traumatic  cases,  in  which  the  wound  assists  the  diagnosis. 
The  reflex  excitability  is  an  early  symptom  in  strychnia  poisoning, 
but  is  late  in  tetanus,  and  the  severe  epigastric  pain  of  the  latter  is 
absent  in  the  former,  in  which  there  are  often  collateral  circumstances 
to  suggest  poisoning. 

In  hydrophobia  there  is  no  initial  rigidity  in  the  jaw  or  elsewhere. 
The  first  paroxysms  are  of  respiratory  spasm,  excited  by  attempts  to 
swallow.  These  may  be  present,  however,  in  the  "hydrophobic'* 
form  of  tetanus,  and  in  it  swallowing  is  difficult,  but  a  wound  on  the 
head  and  facial  palsy  are  conspicuous.  Oases  of  hydrophobia  in  which 
there  are  tetanoid  spasms  in  the  later  stage  of  the  disease  have  been 
confused  with  tetanus,  but  attention  to  the  initial  symptoms  will 
prevent  error.    These  spasms  are  merely  an  excessive  deTelopment  of 
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those  tbat  are  frequently  met  with  in  hydrophobia,  and  do  not 
indicate  that  the  two  diseases  oo-exist,  aa  has  sometimes  been 
erroneously  imagined* 

In  hysteria^  tetanoid  spasm  is  extremely  rare  except  as  part  of  a 
convulsive  attack,  and  then  its  nature  is  sufficiently  conspicuous. 
But  trismus,  causing  persistent  closure  of  the  jaws,  occurs  in  hysteria. 
It  may  succeed  a  convulsion,  and  last  until  another,  or  it  may  come 
on  without  obvious  cause,  continue  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  and  then 
suddenly  vanish.  It  is  prone  to  recur,  and  this  character,  the 
suddenness  of  onset,  its  complete  degree,  the  absence  of  rigidity  in 
the  neck,  and  the  presence  of  other  symptoms  of  hysteria  will  rarely 
leave  any  doubt  as  to  its  nature.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus,  coming  on  after  an  injury  or  exposure  to  cold» 
must  not  be  treated  lightly  because  thej  occur  in  an  hysterical  person, 
or  follow  fear  of  the  disease. 

In  tetany  there  is  widely  spread  tonic  spasm  with  paroxysmal 
exacerbations,  but  its  distribution  is  characteristically  different.  The 
timbs  are  most  affected  towards  the  extremities,  the  arms  more  than 
the  legs,  the  hands  most  of  all,  and  trismus  is  a  late,  and  not  an  earlj 
symptom.  In  each  of  these  respects,  the  condition  in  tetanus  is  the 
reverse.  Even  in  the  most  acute  and  violent  cases  of  tetany  a  mistake 
can  hardly  be  made,  especially  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  peculiar 
posture  of  the  hands. 

In  many  cases  of  tetanus  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  traumatic  or  idiopathic.  They 
are  the  cases  in  which  tetanus  is  apparently  excited  by  cold  in  a 
person  who  has  had  a  trifling  injury,  perhaps  some  time  before.  The 
question  is  fortunately  not  of  any  great  practical  importance,  and 
each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  For  scientific  purposes 
we  must  include  such  cases  in  the  traumatic  variety.* 

PBoaNOSi8.--The  statistics  of  the  mortality  in  tetanus  show  how 
grave  the  prognosis  is  in  every  case,  and  it  is  still  grave,  however  slight 
the  initial  symptoms  may  be,  or  however  trifling  the  injury  which  has 
produced  it.  But  it  is  distinctly  worse  if  the  injury  is  severe  than  if 
slight.  After  a  lacerated  wound,  the  compound  fracture  of  a  limb,  or 
distinct  contamination  of  the  wound  with  earth,  and  also  after  labour, 
recovery  is  extremely  rare.  The  chance  of  recovery  is  less  if  the  first 
symptoms  occur  before  the  tenth  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
Most  recoveries  occur  in  cases  which  begin  after  the  first  ten  days, 
and  tLv  prognosis  is  better  the  longer  the  intervaL  It  is  worse  when 
the  spasin  quickly  extends  to  the  trunk,  better  if  trismus  exists  alone 
for  several  days.  After  the  first  four  or  five  days  the  prognosis 
improves  with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  although  it  does  not  become 

*  By  this  means  we  run  least  risk  of  error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
proportion  of  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  will  have  a  recent  scratch  or  cot  or  bruiseb 
without  this  b^ng  conoemed  fai  the  productioii  of  the « 
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deoidedlj  hopeful  miless  the  sjmptoms  have  lasted  for  a  fortnight, 
or  present  a  distinct  and  persistent  dimioutioa.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  prospect  of  recovery  is  materially  influenced  by  sex  or  age.* 
Adequate  statistics  to  determine  this  point  are  not  at  present  forth- 
coming. Previous  intemperance  lessens  the  chance  of  recovery,  and 
so  also  does  inability  to  swallow  and  considerable  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, but  its  subsequent  fall  is  not  of  significance  if  the  symptoms 
continue.  The  concurrence  of  cold  with  injury  as  a  cause  does  not 
influence  the  prognosis.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances — in 
cases,  for  instance,  which  occur  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of  a 
trifling  injury — ^the  probability  of  recovery  is  not  more  than  equal  to 
that  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  hardly  any  case  of  traumatic 
tetanus  is  absolutely  hopeless.  Cases  occasionally  recover  under  all 
conditions  of  cause  and  character. 

The  prognosis  in  idiopathic  tetanus  is,  in  temperate  climates,  a  little 
better  than  in  the  traumatic  form.  In  hot  climates  it  is  regarded  as 
even  more  grave.  In  tetanus  neonatorum  the  prognosis  is  nearly  the 
aame  as  in  the  traumatic  form  in  adults  (provided  the  children  are 
not  exposed  to  powerful  insanitary  conditions),  and  here  also  the  pro- 
gnosis is  better  the  longer  the  interval  after  birth  before  the  symptoms 
appear.  After  abortion  and  labour,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  only 
appreciable  when  the  disease  is  distinctly  excited  by  cold. 

Tbxatmxht. — For  tetanus,  as  for  most  Acute  diseases,  no  specific 
remedy  is  known,  although  the  recent  discoveries  give  distinct  promise 
that  it  may  not  be  long  before  some  method  of  counteracting  the 
action  of  the  bacilli  is  discovered.  It  will  probably  be  possible 
to  foresee  the  malady  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  pus  in  any 
wound  contaminated  with  earth,  and  then  prophylaxis,  as  in  hydro- 
phobia, may  become  possible.     But  for  this  we  have  yet  to  wait. 

Tetanus  is  a  disease  of  limited,  though  variable  duration,  and  if  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  until  it  is  over,  he  recovers.  Moreover* 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  intensity  of  the  disease  can  often  be 
lessened  by  treatment,  but  the  variable  severity  of  the  affection 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  assess  the  influence  of  the  remedies 
employed.  Three  elements  in  treatment  have  hitherto  chiefly  re- 
ceived attention— general  management,  operative  treatment  in  trau- 
matic cases,  and  the  endeavour  to  relieve  the  symptoms  by  the  use  of 
drugs. 

In  general  mipiagement,  rest  and  food  are  the  two  essential  measures. 
All  possible  sources  of  periphei-al  irritation  should  be  avoided.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  absolutely  still,  and  the  room  darkened.  Liquid 
nourishment  should  alone  be  given,  even  if  the  trismus  is  not  complete. 
In  most  cases,  by  patience,  a  fair  quantity  can  be  taken  through  the 
closed  teeth  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  space  between  the  teeth,  and  a  tube 
can  be  introduced  through  which  the  food  may  be  sucked.  •  When 
*  Regarding  lex,  compare  the  mortality  given  on  p.  68 1. 
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this  is  impossible,  sufficient  relaxation  of  tbe  spasm  to  permit  of  food 
being  giTon  may  be  obtained  bj  tbe  inhalation  of  chloroform,  or 
liquids  maj  be  injected  into  tbe  oesophagus  by  a  long  catheter  passed 
through  the  nose.  If  this  brings  on  spasm,  it  is  better  to  emploj 
peptonised  injections  into  the  rectum.  A  tooth  has  been  extracted  to 
permit  feeding  through  a  tube,  but  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
any  fresh  irritation  of  peripLeral  nerves.  In  infants  the  catheter 
passed  through  the  nose  has  usually  been  employed. 

The  surgical  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  traumatic  cases 
comprehend  amputation,  excision  of  the  cicatrix  or  wound,  neurotomy, 
and  nerve-stretching.  Of  ail  these  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  cases 
in  which  they  have  been  employed  they  have  apparently  exerted  no 
beneficial  influence  on  tbe  course  of  the  disease.  Indian  experience 
of  these  measures  is  at  least  as  unfavorable  as  that  in  England.*  A 
curious  case  has  indeed  been  described  by  Seichertf  in  which  stretch- 
ing of  both  sciatic  nerves  was  followed  by  improvement  and  ultimate 
reooveiy;  the  cause  of  the  tetanus  was  a  bite  on  the  back  by  a  horse^ 
but  the  patient  was  an  epileptic.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  operation 
is  difficult  to  understand.  The  common  failure  of  these  proceed lugs  is 
rendered  intelligible  by  what  we  now  know  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease.  A  more  promising  measure  would  be  the  early  excision  of 
the  wound  in  any  case  in  which  the  bacilli  can  be  found  in  it  or  in  the 
soil  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  inflicted.  In  such  a  case,  amputation 
may  even  prove  justifiable.  The  late  excision  of  the  cicatrix  has  appar- 
ently been  effective,^  although  it  usually  fails,  no  doubt  because  the 
tozine  has  invaded  the  whole  system.  Perhaps,  also,  division  of  the 
nerve  is  justifiable  when  tetanic  spasms  start  from  the  injured  part. 
Most  of  the  cases  in  which  local  surgical  treatment  has  had  a  distinct 
and  immediate  effect  have  been  of  this  character.  In  one  case,  for 
instance,  a  small  nerve  in  a  wound  was  tender,  and  pressure  upon  it 
brought  on  severe  tetanic  spasms.  The  nerve  was  excised,  and  the 
spasms  ceased.  In  another  case,  tetanus  came  on  after  a  wound  was 
healed ;  the  cicatrix  was  tender,  and  pressure  on  it  excited  the  spasm, 
which  ceased  after  the  cicatrix  had  been  excised. 

There  are  few  diseases  for  which  so  many  and  such  varied  drugs  have 
been  employed  as  in  the  treatment  of  tetauus,  but  hitherto  not  one  has 
been  found  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  disease,  not  one  that 
does  not  usually  fail  when  the  disease  is  severe,  and  frequently  when 
it  is  moderate  in  intensity,  and  few  that  have  not  been  credited  with 
cures,  chiefly  in  slight  cases.  Becovery  has,  indeed,  in  most  cases 
been  obviously  due  much  more  to  the  character  of  the  attack  than  to 
the  treatment  employed.  Still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  drugs 
have,  in  many  instances,  helped  recovery,  and  in  some  cases  have 
actually  turned  the  scale  and  saved  the  patient's  life. 

*  Wallace,  loe.  dt. 

t  'Bayer.  Aerztl.  IntelL-bl./  1885,  No.  i. 

{  Cotteril.  *  Lancet/  1888. 
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Of  the  agents  employed  there  are  Bome  that  give  temporary  relief  to 
the  spasm,  and  are  used  to  alEord  rest  or  avert  death,  but  which  do  not 
influence  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  most  efficient  is  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform.  With  complete  narcosis,  the  spasm  passes  off,  but 
it  returns  when  the  influence  of  the  chloroform  is  over.  Ether  has  a 
■imilar  action*  but  is  less  convenient.  Nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  said 
to  relieve  spasm  more  speedily  than  chloroform,  and  H.  C.  Wood  has 
recommended  it  as  a  most  valuable  agent  for  averting  death  during  a 
paroxysm ;  at  Quy's  Hospital,  when  employed  in  quantities  of  iriii j 
to  n^v,  it  was  found  that  the  spasm  became  more  intense  at  first, 
although  slighter  afterwards.  The  continuous  inhalation  of  chloroform 
does  not  seem  to  modify  the  course  of  the  disease,  nor  has  any  benefit 
resulted  from  attempts  to  charge  the  air  of  the  room  with  the  vapour 
of  chloroform.* 

Sedative  drugs  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  in 
two  ways,  occasionally,  to  procure  sleep,  and  continuously,  to  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  spasm.  In  severe  cases,  it  is  rare  that  a  marked  effect 
is  produced  by  any  drug,  but  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  distinct 
amelioration  has  been  obtained  by  many  agents.  Bromide  of  potassium 
has  been  given  at  frequent  intervals  in  large  doses,  four  to  six  drachms 
daily,  and  the  spasm  has  been  observed  to  increase  when  it  is  discon- 
tinned,  and  to  lessen  when  it  is  resumed  (Southey).  It  may,  perhaps, 
with  advantage  be  injected  into  the  rectum  with  food;  Nothnagel 
has  found  that  it  tends  to  cause  ascending  contractions  in  the  bowel, 
and  thus  an  injection  is  carried  higher  up,  and  is  rapidly  and  more 
completely  absorbed. 

Chloral  hydrate  has  been  largely  substituted  for  the  administration  of 
chloroform  by  the  mouth,  although  it  does  not  remove  severe  spasm 
so  completely  as  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  It  may  be  given  at 
night  to  procure  sleep,  and  frequently  succeeds,  or  it  may  be  given 
oontinuously,  and  has  thus,  in  many  cases,  appeared  distinctly  bene* 
ficial.  Indeed,  it  has  been  held  to  have  more  influence  on  the  disease 
than  any  other  drug,  by  a  very  large  number  of  observers. f  Large 
doses  must  be  employed.  Yerneuil,  for  instance,  who  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  its  use,  would  never  give,  to  an  adult,  a  smaller  dose  than 
}j,  or  less,  in  the  day,  than  5iv,  and  he  has  sometimes  given  5iij  at 
a  dose  and  5vij  in  the  day.  It  needs  to  be  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  two  cases  which  recovered,  3^iij  were  given  in  the 
course  of  a  month.  Antipyrine  was  used  in  conjunction  with  chloral 
in  one  idiopathic  case  which  recovered.  Chloral  has  been  injected 
into  the  veins  by  Or^,  but  this  is  a  dangerous  proceeding,  since  it  baa 
caused  extensive  thrombosis  in  several  cases  (Lannelongue  and  others). 
In  tetanus  neonatorum  it  has  usually  been  given  in  doses  of  one  grain, 

*  Simonin  ased  in  this  way  22  kilogrammes  of  chloroform  without  effect. 

t  Schmidt  ('  Bayer.  Intell.-hl./  1885,  p.  329)  records  the  recovery  of  four  oat  o€ 
five  cases  treated  with  chloral,  hat  so  favorable  an  experience  mast  be  regarded  as 
altogether  exceptional^  and  perhaps  open  to  suspicion. 
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bat  this  18  probably  too  small.  Opium  and  morphia  have  been  largelj 
dsed,  the  latter  bj  subcutaneous  injection ;  it  is  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  sleep,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain,  wbich  may  be 
employed  in  addition  to  the  continuous  administration  of  bromide  and 
chloral.  The  continuous  use  of  morphia  has  not,  on  the  vhole,  been 
so  often  effective  as  that  of  other  sedatives,  but  it  has  seemed  to  cure 
some  cases,  one  of  idiopathic  tetanus,*  and  others  of  the  traumatio 
form.t 

Belladonna,  atropine,  Indian  hemp,  and  aconite  have  also  been  fre- 
quently employed.  Under  their  use  (as  under  that  of  all  other  drugs) 
recoveries  have  been  occasionally  observed,  but  on  the  whole  their 
utility  has  been  even  less  frequently  recognisable  that  that  of  other 
sedatives.  The  same  may  be  said  of  coniam»  lobelia,  nicotine,  and 
tobacco,  veratrum  viride  and  gelsemium.^ 

Next  to  bromide  and  chloral.  Calabar  bean  has  received  most  praise. 
The  eztractum  pbysostigmatis  has  been  usually  employed  subcuta- 
neously,  in  doses  of  from  one  third  of  a  grain  to  one  or  two  grains,  or 
by  the  mouth,  one  to  four  grains.  Still  larger  doses  have  been  some- 
times given  by  the  mouth,  e.  g,  seventy-two  grains  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  1026  grains  in  forty -three  days,  in  a  case  that  recovered.! 
Toxic  effects  are  not  easily  produced,  and  the  pupil  does  not  contract 
as  it  does  in  health,  even  when  nausea  and  feebleness  of  pulse  have 
been  produced.  Eilert  has  suggested  that  local  effects  may  be  lessened 
by  the  simultaneous  injection  of  atropine.  In  infants,  from  one 
thirtieth  to  one  third  of  a  grain  has  been  given  under  the  skin.  The 
salicylate  of  eserine  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  spasms,  injected 
in  doses  of  ^  j^^  grain,  in  a  case  in  which  chloral  and  bromide  had  pre- 
viously been  used.  The  tetanus  began  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
removal  of  a  tumour  of  the  leg,  and  the  patient  recovered.  ||  Jaborandi 
and  pilocarpine  have  been  used,  generally  without  success,  although 
three  recoveries  have  been  described  by  Casati.^ 

The  alleged  success  of  curara  in  hydrophobia  has  led  to  its  use  la 
tetanus,  but  seldom  with  effect.  Small  doses,  1-&7  gn^f  <^o  x^ot 
influence  the  disease.  With  large  doses  up  to  half  a  grain  every  hour» 
the  muscular  spasms  become  slighter,  but  life  has  rarely  been  saved. 
In  one  case  it  was  pushed  until  the  patient  passed  into  a  state  of 
collapse  and  respiration  ceased.  Prolonged  artificial  respiration,  with 
faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  revived  the  patient;  the  spasms  re* 
mained  absent  for  several  hours,  and  then  returned  in  slighter  form, 
and  the  patient  recovered.    Spasm  is  probably  lessened  by  the  influ* 

•  P.  J^ Smith,  'Lancet/  1889. 

f  C.  Dukes, '  Lancet/  1888 ;  Morrison,  ib. 

X  Fonr  cases  are  said  to  have  been  successfally  treated  by  veratrom  virida  and 
gelsemiam  by  R.  B.  Harris  (*New  York  Med.  Record/  1884,  July  12th). 

§  Watson,  *  Practitioner/  April,  1870.  For  another  successful  case  aee  DougaU* 
*Qlii8gow  Med.  Journ.,'  March,  1885. 

II  Uees  and  Ray  wood, '  Lancet/  1889,  u. 

%  See  '  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1889,  quoted  from  '  Ruccoglitore  Medico.' 
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ence  of  curara  on  the  intra  muscular  nenre-eudings,  as  it  is  not  known 
to  have  anj  influence  on  the  spinal  cord.  It  appears  only  to  ayert 
death  from  spasm  bj  bringing  the  patient  equally  near  to  death  from 
paralysis.*  Among  other  drugs  which  have  been  used  are  iodide  of 
potassium,  carbonate  of  iron,  arsenic*  antimony,  mercury,  urethane,  and 
strychnine.  Cases  have  recovered  in  which  each  has  been  used,  even^ 
strange  to  say,  the  last,  which  distinctly  increases  the  spasm. f 

External  applications,  chloroform,  aconite,  Ac,  to  the  afEected  part 
appear  useless,  but  applied  to  the  epigastrium  they  sometimes  giro 
relief  to  the  severe  pain  often  felt  there.  Cold  to  the  spine  (ice,  ether 
spray)  has  been  employed  without  distinct  influence  on  the  spasm. 
Electricity  (the  voltaic  current  from  the  spine  to  the  muscles)  has 
been  observed  to  lessen  the  spasm  in  trifling  cases,  but  probably  did  not 
influence  the  course  of  the  disease.  Continuous  warm  baths  have  been 
occasionally  employed,  since  the  time  of  Ambrose  Par6.  Zeehmeister 
kept  one  patient  in  a  bath  for  a  fortnight,  but  the  treatment,  used  in 
eight  cases,  did  not  influence  the  mortality,  since  seven  bf  the  patients 
died.  It  seemed,  however,  to  moderate  a  little  the  intensity  of  the 
spasm.  Bleeding  was  formerly  largely  used,  and,  opposed  as  the 
measure  is  to  the  therapeutic  principles  of  the  present  day,  it  may 
remove  some  of  the  toxine  from  the  system ;  at  any  rate,  cases  have 
recovered,  and  the  flow  of  blood  has  appeared,  in  some  instances,  to 
lessen  the  spasm.  Transfusion  of  blood  has  been  once  employed,  but 
without  success  (Sakler).  2^o  case  has  yet  been  influenced  by  the 
injection  of  the  serum  of  immune  rabbits,  supposed  to  contain  the 
antitoxiue.  It  was  tried  in  a  case  of  tetanus  neonatorum,  but  four 
injections  had  no  eflect.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  drugs  that  seem  to  deserve  most  confidence  in  the 
treatment  of  tetanus  are  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral,  morphia, 
and  perhaps  eserine.  The  first  two  may  with  advantage  be  combined, 
the  kifluence  of  both  being  kept  up  continuously,  or  bromide  may  be 

*  Karg  (*  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chirnrg./  zxix,  p.  888)  relates  fonr  cases  in  wbibh  the 
transient  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  did  not  prevent  death.  He  advises  the 
simultaneons  use  of  morphia.  One  noteworthy  lesson  from  his  cases  is  that  if  arti* 
ficial  respiration  becomes  necessary  it  is  not  facilitated  by  tracheotomy.  Cases 
successfully  treated  have  been  recorded  by  Berckham  ('  Berl.  kl.  Wocbenschr./ 1884^ 
No.  48)  and  Qontermann  (ib.,  1883,  No.  44).  In  the  latter  case,  the  tetanus  followed 
an  injury  to  the  head.  Nine  injections  were  given  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  eaeh 
consisting  of  i — i  grain  of  curara,  dissolved  in  40  parts  of  water  and  2  of  spirit. 
He  makes  the  reasonable  suggestion  that  the  activity  of  the  specimen  employed 
should  always  be  proved  by  au  injection  in  an  animal. 

t  A  collection  of  937  reported  cases,  beginning  before  the  fifteenth  day,  has  been 
made  by  Melden,  to  compare  the  apparent  effect  of  different  drugs,  but  it  is  doubtful 
what  Talue  can  be  attached  to  the  statintics  of  so  very  larj^e  a  number  of  cases. 
Chloral  and  curara  are  each  credited  with  the  cure  of  n  quarter  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  were  used;  opium  with  one  twenty- fifth;  conium  one  seventh;  Indian 
kemp  a  sixth ;  bromide  a  fourteenth ;  alcohol  a  quarter ;  and  a  third  of  those  treated 
by  other  agents  are  said  to  have  recovered  ('  Lancet,'  1887). 

J  Babinsky.  'Berl.  kl.  Wochensch.,'  1891. 
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giyen  freqnentlj,  and  cUoral  in  occasional  bypnotie  doses.  If  the 
violence  of  the  spasm  threatens  death  during  a  paroxysm,  this  shonld  be, 
if  possible,  averted  b j  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  nitrite  of  amyU 
but  on  the  value  of  the  latter  for  this  purpose  further  observations 
are  necessary.  Lastly,  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  event  of  appa- 
rent death  during  a  paroxysm,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
restore  the  patient  by  artificial  respiration.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
measure  has  been  so  rarely  adopted.  Its  importance  is  illustrated  by 
a  case  recorded  by  Farrage.*  During  a  severe  paroxysm,  heart  and 
respiration  stopped,  the  patient  was  apparently  dead.  Artificial  re- 
spiration was  employed,  and  in  five  minutes  the  heart's  pulsations  could 
be  again  perceived.  For  two  days  the  spasm  was  extremely  slight ; 
a  most  violent  paroxysm  then  occurred,  during  which  the  patient  died,  . 
no  medical  assistance  being  at  hand.  The  remarkable  freedom  from 
spasm  in  this  case,  and  one  or  two  others  on  record,  after  revival  by 
artificial  respiration  from  apparent  death,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  lihe  arrest  of  the  circulation  on  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  centre.  This  fact,  and  the  evidence  that  the  primary  diaturbance 
is  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  suggest  the  desirability  of  trying  the 
effect  of  ligature  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  which  Alexander  has  intro- 
duced for  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  The  operation  is  severe  when 
both  vertebrals  are  simultaneously  tied,  but  in  a  case  in  which  the 
danger  was.extreme  it  might  be  justifiable. 


TETANT. 

The  eondition  designated  **  tetany"  is  characterised  by  tonic  : 
eular  spasm  or  ''contracture,"  affecting  especially  the  extremities, 
symmetrical  in  distribution,  and  either  paroxysmal  or  continuous. 
The  spasm  is  often  preceded  and  accompanied  by  sensory  symptoms, 
tingling,  formication,  or  pain. 

The  affection  was  first  described  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by 
Steinheim  in  Germany,  and  Dance  in  France,  but,  like  so  many  other 
maladies,  it  was  through  the  study  and  description  of  the  disease  by 
Trousseau  that  it  became  generally  known.  Trousseau  called  it 
"  tetanilla,"  but  the  name  "  tetany,"  by  which  it  is  now  universally 
known,  was  suggested  by  Lucien  Corvisart  in  1852.t 

•  'Lancet,' I860,  Sept.  18th. 

t  Troasseaa's  accoant  of  the  disease  is  accessible  to  English  readers  fai  the  Tolttme 
of  lectures  translated  by  Bazire.  Other  descriptions  have  been  given  bj  Riegel 
('Dent.  Arch.  f.  kl.  Med.,'  xu,  1863,  405);  Weiss  (*  Volkmann's  kUn.  Vort./ 
No.  169) ;  Buzzard  ('  Clin.  Lect,'  p.  411)  ;  and  Abercrombie  ('  On  Tetany  in  Yonng 
Cluldren,'  London,  1880). 


Ages  .    • 

1-4    6-9 

1-9    10-19    20-29    80-89    40-49    60-61 

Males     . 
Females . 

26 ...  6 
8...  8 

31  ...  28    ...    9    ...    4    ...    6    .„    4- 
11  ...  13     ...  16    ...  19    ...    8    ...    0- 

Totid.    . 

84  ...8 

42  ...  86    ...  24    ...  28    ...  18    ...    4- 
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Causes. — Tetanj  is  rather  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females, 
the  proportion  being  as  seyen  to  six,  but  this  relation  does  not  obtain 
at  all  ages.  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
but  is  most  frequent  in  earlj  childhood  and  in  earlj  adult  life.  Of 
150  cases  that  I  have  collected  from  various  sources  or  observed 
myself,  142  are  available  for  comparison  on  these  points. 


4-  76  Males. 
0—66  Females. 


Thus  the  disease  is  most  frequent  in  infancy  and  in  the  seoond 
decade  of  life.  More  than  half  the  cases  occur  during  the  first 
twenty  years.  In  early  childhood  the  disease  is  far  more  frequent  in 
males  than  in  females,  but  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  the 
liability  of  the  sexes  is  reversed,  and  females  suffer  twice  as  frequently 
as  males.  Over  fifty,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  recorded  cases  have 
been  in  males.  These  figures  correspond,  on  the  whole,  with  those 
supplied  by  smaller  series  of  cases  lately  published,  but  some  varia- 
tioos  exist,  owing  to  special  features  that  have  marked  periods  of 
special  prevalence.  Toung  children,  for  instance,  have  sometimes 
been  the  only  sufferers,  and  in  a  number  of  such  cases  at  Prague,  the 
proportion  of  males  to  females  was  only  as  2  to  1,  while  of  a  series  of 
41  cases  in  adults,  86  were  males  and  5  females. 

A  neuropathic  heredity  can  be  traced  in  only  a  small  proportion  of 
cases,  but  that  a  family  predisposition  sometimes  exists  is  shown  by 
instances  recorded  by  Abercrombie,  in  which  there  occurred,  at 
different  times,  in  each  of  two  families  four  cases,  and  in  another 
family  three  cases.  It  bias  often  been  observed  to  be  more  frequent 
in  winter  or  in  spring  than  in  summer  or  autumn,  in  the  case  both  of 
outbreaks  and  of  recurrences. 

Most  of  the  male  cases  have  occurred  in  the  lower  classes,  and  occu« 
pation  is  influential  partly  as  involving  exposure  to  cold  and  fatigue ; 
but  the  affection,  especially  in  Germany,  is  common  in  shoemakers 
and  tailors,  perhaps  from  some  influence  exerted  by  posture  combined 
with  that  of  a  sedentary  life. 

A  direct  exciting  cause  of  tetany  can  be  traced  in  at  least  three 
quarters  of  the  cases.  The  most  frequent  is  diarrhcea,  usually  long 
continued  and  exhausting,  but  sometimes  acute  and  brief.  Epidemic 
diarrhoea  has  been  the  cause  of  some  local  outbreaks  of  tetany  in 
young  children.  It  often  co-exists  with  other  causes.  Next  in  fre- 
quency is  exposure  to  cold,  which  may  produce  also  catarrhal 
disturbance.  A  lady  a  month  after  confinement  caught  cold  in 
driving ;  an  attack  of  tonsillitis  came  on,  and,  in  a  few  days,  a  sharp 
attack  of  tetany,  quickly  yielding,  however,  to  treatment.  Cold  is 
effective,  especially  when  conjoined  with  fatigue,  acute  disease,  and 
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lactation.  A  Beries  of  cases  in  women  who  were  suckliDg  led 
Troassean  at  first  to  propose  for  the  disease  the  name  of  **  nnraoTt 
contracture."  The  comparatiye  frequency  of  the  disease  in  adnli 
women  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  yarious  influences  of  maternity. 
The  tetany  may  also  come  on  during  pregnancy,  usually  during  the 
■econd  half,  but  sometimes  early ;  it  almost  always  continues  until 
delivery  and  then  ceases,  at  once,  or  in  a  week  or  two.  In  those  who 
have  su£Eered  before  marriage  it  is  especially  apt  to  occur  during  preg- 
nancy, often  more  than  once,  but  not  always  in  successive  pregnancies. 
It  may  also  develop,  in  rare  instances,  after  confinement.  Other 
occasional  causes  are  simple  anamia,  prolonged  muscular  effort  of 
various  kinds,  alcoholism,  and  sexual  excess,  especially  masturbation. 
Many  cases  have  been  observed  in  the  subjects  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,*  sometimes  with  ulceration  or  with  the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer, 
which  in  some  has  been  at  the  middle  of  the  organ,  associated  with 
external  adhesions,  an  hour-glass  form  of  the  oi^gan,  and  even  with 
rotation  of  the  pyloric  end. 

In  young  children  the  indications  of  rickets  are  rarely  absent,  and 
in  them  tetany  is  evidently  allied  to  the  carpo-pedal  contractions  so 
common  in  that  disease,  and  it  is  often  associated  with  laryngismne 
stridulus  and  convulsions.  In  three  recorded  instances  the  disease 
was  apparently  due  to  intestinal  worms  (tsaniss),  and  ceased  when 
these  were  expelled.  It  very  rarely  follows  a  fright,  and  seldom 
an  injury,  but  there  is  one  operation  after  which  it  is  singularly  fre» 
quent,— excision  of  the  thyroid.  When  the  whole  thyroid  is  removed, 
tetany  supervenes  in  about  one  sixth  of  the  cases ;  this  is  the  avera^ 
of  a  series  of  cases  reported  by  various  surigeons,  which  have  varied 
from  7  in  70  (Wolfler)  to  12  in  53  (Bilboth).  All  the  patients  have 
been  young  females,  still  in  the  developmental  period  of  life.  The 
symptoms  of  tetany  set  in  during  the  first  ten  days  after  the  opera 
tion.  It  does  not  follow  partial  extirpation.  It  has  been  observed 
in  association  with  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  and  mjxoBdema.  This 
remarkable  relation  to  thyroidectomy  will  be  considered  further  in 
connection  with  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

In  well-marked  forms,  tetany  is  less  frequently  associated  with 
hysteria  than  might  be  expected,  but  hysterical  contracture  sometimes 
assumes  a  similar  form,  and  it  may  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
a  given  case  is  to  be  regarded  as  tetanoid  hysterical  contracture,  or  as 
true  tetany  in  an  hysterical  subject.  The  acute  diseases,  during  or 
after  which  tetany  has  been  known  to  come  on,  are  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  cholera,  smallpox,  rheumatic  fever,  measles,  febricula, 
catarrh,  and  pneumonia.  It  has  been  met  with  very  frequently  in  some 
epidemics  of  typhoid,  usually  during  the  latter  part  of  the  disease, 
after  the  sixteenth  day,  or  during  convalescence— in  rare  cases  during 
the  first  week.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  Bright's  disease,  and  I 
have  seen  one  case  apparently  due  to  lead-poisoning.  Symptoms 
•  CaMs  dMcribed  by  Collie,  Nmoq,  MaU«,  LSb^  «nA  othsn. 
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Tesembling  tliose  of  tetany  lasting  a  week  hare  followed  a  fall  on  tlie 
head  in  a  jonng  child,  which  caused  loss  of  consciousness  and 
vomiting  for  two  days.*  * 

Lastly »  singular  epidemics  of  tetany  have  been  met  with  on  the 
Continent.  Some  of  these  are  apparently  analogous  to  the  occasional 
epidemics  of  hysterical  convulsion.  For  instance,  in  a  girls'  school  in 
France,  in  1876,  an  epidemic  occurred  in  which  no  less  than  thirty 
girls  were  attacked.t  A  still  more  singular  epidemic  occurred  in  1846 
in  certain  Belgian  prisons.  The  local  prevalence  of  the  typical 
disease  is  apparently  secondary  to  that  of  one  of  its  causes,  as  diar- 
rhcea  in  children,  or  typhoid  fever,  in  which  there  has  been,  probably, 
some  special  element  in  the  cause  of  the  primary  disease. 

Btmptoms. — Am  %  role,  the  peculiar  symptoms  in  the  limbs  come 
on  without  premonitory  nervous  disturbance,  but  in  rare  cases  they 
have  been  preceded  by  headache,  pain  in  the  spine,  and  malaise,  and 
even  vomiting  not  due  to  gastric  derangement.  The  muscular  spasm 
may  be  the  first  symptom,  but  is  usaally  preceded  for  a  few  hours  or 
days  by  sensory  disturbance  in  the  extremities,  as  '* tingling"  or 
**  burning  "  sensations.  The  spasm  almost  always  sets  in  suddenly 
in  the  hands,  occasionally  in  both  hands  and  feet  at  the  same  time, 
rarely  in  the  hands  only,  and  still  more  rarely  in  the  trunk.  The 
hands  feel  stiff  and  cramped,  and  then  become  fixed.  The  usual 
posture  is  with  the  fingers  flexed  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints, ' 
extended  at  the  others  ;  the  thumb  is  adducted  and  in  contact  with 
the  index  finger,  or  is  flexed  beneath  it,  while  the  spasm  in  the  thenar 
and  hypotbenar  muscles  renders  the  palm  hollow.  The  fingers  are 
sometimes  pressed  together,  sometimes  inclined  towards  the  ulnar 
side.  The  position  of  the  fingers  is  mainly  due  to  spasm  in  the 
interossei  muscles.  The  wrist  is  usually  slightly  flexed.  The  elbow 
may  be  free,  but  is  more  often  in  slight  flexion.  The  shoulder  muscles 
are  rarely  involved,  but  occasionally  there  is  spasm  in  them  adducting 
the  arm.  In  a  few  cases  the  spasm  in  the  hand  m  uscles  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  long  flexor  of  the  fingers,  which  are  then  flexed  at  all  joints, 
and  the  fist  thus  closed.  Still  more  rarely  the  wrist  has  been  extended, 
and  in  two  recorded  cases  the  fingers  were  extended  at  all  joints. 

The  feet  are  extended  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  are  inverted,  being  in 
the  position  of  talipes  equino- varus.  The  toes  are  strongly  flexed; 
the  knees  are  usually  extended,  rarely  flexed.  The  thighs  are  some* 
times  adducted,  rarely  flexed. 

In  cases  of  slight  or  moderate  severity  the  contracture  is  limited  to 
the  hands  and  feet,  not  unf requently  to  the  hands.  It  is  very  rarely 
unilateral.  In  severe  cases  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  head  share  in 
the  spasm.  The  abdominal  muscles  become  rigid,  and  there  may  be 
•paamodio  retention  of  urine.    Those  of  the  back  are  less  affected, 

•  Demme,  1889. 

t  Simon;  Maitraits, ' Th^e  de  Paris,'  1877. 
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but  occasionally  there  is  ft  slight  degree  of  opisthotonos.  The  thorax ! 
maj  be  fixed  bj  spasm,  which  may  even  involve  the  diaphragm,  and ' 
cause  some  difficulty  in  breathing,  cyanosis,  and  even  transient  loss  of 
consciousness.  Sometimes  the  stemo-mastoids  are  iigid,  and  the  head 
maj  be  bent  forwards.  More  frequently  the  jaws  are  closed  by  spasm 
in  the  masseters,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  out,  and  the  ey^ 
lids  are  half  closed.  Even  the  eyeball  muscles  may  be  involved,  cans* 
ing  strabismus,  convergent  or  divergent,  and  immobility  of  the  pupils 
has  been  observed.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  stiff,  and  articulation 
may  be  rendered  difficult  by  this  or  by  the  involvement  of  the  larynx, 
and  swallowing  by  spasm  in  the  phaiynx.  The  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  is  usually  only  seen  in  severe  attacks,  but  has 
been  occasionally  met  with  in  attacks  which  were  very  slight 

The  tonic  spasm  may  render  the  muscles  firm  and  hard,  and  fibril- 
laiy  contractions  are  sometimes  visible  in  them.  Barriy,  paroxysms 
have  begun  by  brief  clonic  spasm.  Attempts  to  extend  the  muscles 
usually  cause  much  pain.  Movement  is  interfered  with  by  the  spasm 
and  in  proportion  to  it,  but  there  is  no  actual  paralysis.  When  the 
contracture  is  slight,  movements  are  merely  rendered  difficult  and 
awkward ;  when  it  is  considerable,  all  voluntary  movement  may  be, 
for  the  time,  impossible. 

Slight  contracture  may  be  painless,  but  when  the  spasm  is  con- 
siderable there  is  severe  cramp-like  pain  in  the  muscles,  and  sharp 
pains  pass  up  the  limbs,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  When 
the  spasm  is  continuous,  the  pain  may  be  paroxysmal,  probably  in 
consequence  of  slight  exacerbations  of  the  spasm.  The  subjective 
sensations  (tingling,  &o.)  which  precede  the  spasm  may  persist  during 
the  intervals,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  actual  diminution  of  senn- 
bilily  to  touch  or  pain,  or  to  both. 

The  spasm  is  usually  paroxysmal.  After  continuing  for  ft  time, 
which  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours,  and  rarely  to  a  few 
days,  the  contracture  gradually  passes  off,  to  recur  after  a  variable 
interval  of  hours  or  days.  A  feeling  of  stiffness  often  succeeds 
it.  In  some  cases  the  spasm  continues  in  slighter  degree  in  the 
arms,  rarely  in  the  legs  only,  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms. 
In  other  cases,  again,  in  both  children  and  adults,  the  spasm  may 
continue  in  moderate  degree  for  several  days,  without  exacerbations 
or  with  merely  an  occasional  trifling  increase.  Attacks  of  spasm  may 
occur  and  even  commence  during  sleep,  and  if  there  is  continuous 
contracture  this  may  persist  during  sleep,  although  usually  in  less 
degree.  Abercrombie  observed  no  change  in  the  continuous  spasm 
dm  Jig  an  attack  of  measles  which  ended  fatally.  Attacks  are  some- 
times excited  by  muscular  exertion.  When  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  percussion  of  the  abdomen  has  excited  attacks,  and  this  was 
also  observed  in  a  case  apparently  due  to  perforation-peritonitis. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  spasm  there  is  usually  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  in  the 
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purU  in  which  the  spasm  oocnn  or  ia  most  intense.  Percnssion  of  the 
muscles,  ana  especiidlj  of  the  nerres,  causes  a  conspicuous  contraction. 
This  phenomenon  maj  be  well  observed  in  the  face,  where  a  tap  on  the 
nerve  will  often  cause  a  momentarj  contraction  in  all  ^he  muscles 
supplied  bj  it  (the  *'  facial  phenomenon  ").  It  is  also  marked  in  the 
limbs,  in  which  an  attack  of  characteristic  local  spasm  maj  usually  be 
induced  bj  compression  of  the  artery  and  nerves  of  the  limb, 
sometimes  called,  from  its  discoverer,  **  Trousseau's  phenomenon."  The 
spasm  comes  on  a  few  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
pressure.  It  is  probable  that  the  effect  is  chiefly  produced  through  the 
oerves,  although  it  is  said  that  sometimes  compression  of  the  artery  is 
effective  when  that  of  the  nerve  is  not ;  but  slighter  pressure  on  the 
nerve  has  sometimes  been  the  most  effective,  and  can  hardly  be  avoided 
when  the  artery  is  compressed.  Sometimes  this  phenomenon  cannot 
be  obtained.  Abercrombie  found  the  increased  irritability  invariably 
present  in  the  face,  and  not  in  the  limbs,  in  cases  of  continuous 
tetany  of  young  children.  Cutaneous  reflex  action  is  also  greater 
than  normal,  especially  on  the  trunk.  The  knee-jerk  may  be  normal, 
but  sometimes  it  cannot  be  obtained,  probably  by  reason  of  slight 
persistent  muscular  contraction,  and  not  because  it  is  really  absent. 

There  is  also  a  greatly  increased  electrical  excitability  of  the  nerves 
of  the  most  affected  parts  to  both  farad  ism  and  voltaisra.  I  have 
obtained  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  by  applying  to  the 
nerve  the  voltaic  current  from  a  single  cell.  The  mode  of  reaction  to 
Yoltaism  is  changed,  as  Erb  has  pointed  out.  The  earliest  contraction 
occurs  with  the  positive  pole  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  sometimes 
when  it  is  opened,  instead  of  at  the  negative  pole  when  the  circuit  is 
closed.  Moreover,  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit  causes  not 
only  a  momentary  contraction,  as  in  health,  but  a  prolonged  contrac- 
tion, ''  tetanus,"  and  this  with  the  positive  pole  (anode)  as  well  as  with 
the  negative  (kathode).  It  is  the  only  condition  in  which  anodal 
opening  tetanus  has  been  observed  in  man.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
normal  reaction  (see  vol.  i,  p.  64)  1,  KCIC ;  2,  ACIC,  KOC ;  3,  AOC, 
we  have  1,  ACIC;  2,  AGO;  8,  KCIC,  or  1,  AOC;  2,  ACIC,  KCIC, 
AOTe.*  A  similar  increased  irritability  has  been  found  in  the  sensory 
nerves  ;t  a  sensation  has  also  been  produced  more  readily  by  the  anode. 
It  is  said  also  to  exist  to  mechanical  stimulation.  The  increased  irri« 
tability,  electrical  and  mechanical,  is  greatest  at  the  height  of  the 
disease,  lessens  with  it,  but  usually  persists  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  spasms  have  ceased  and  after  pressure  has  ceased  to  be 
effective.  { 

*  It  is  said  that  ezeitability  of  the  nenre  sometimes  exists  to  voltsism  only,  bat 
it  is  probable  that  in  snch  cases  it  would  have  been  found  equally  distinet  to  the 
separate  faradic  shocks,  had  these  been  used  instead  of  the  serial  "  current "  (see 
voL  I,  p.  876). 

t  Hoffmann,  1888 1  Ghovstek,  1890. 

{  It  is  said  that  the  increased  irritability  may  bo  sometiines  ftmnd  in  ikiBii^ 
cUldten  and  ia  wsskfy  Mffvoos  sdattib  who  l»ve  DO  attefllai  flf  qpssn* 
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During  seyere  paroxysms  there  is  often  copious  perspiration,  and 
Bometinies  local  vaso-motor  disturbance,  redness,  and  even  slight  oedema 
in  the  affected  parts ;  the  pulse  is  quickened,  and  in  some  cases  and 
in  some  outbreaks  a  rise  in  temperature  has  been  observed,  rarelj 
exceeding  101^  F.  In  other  cases  the  temperature  has  been  normal. 
The  urine  is  usually  unchanged,  but  transient  albuminuria  has  been 
twice  observed  (Kussmaul,  Nonchen),  and  in  one  case  glycosuria  coin- 
cided with  the  attack  (Stich).  Tetany  has  been  followed  by  general 
muscular  atrophy,  and  also  by  local  atrophy  of  the  thenar  muscles 
spreading  to  the  forearm,  and  accompanied  by  slight  atrophy  in  ode 
leg ;  the  electrical  irritability  was  lowered  in  the  atrophied  miiscles.* 
Other  trophic  changes  have  been  occasionally  observed,  chiefly  in  the 
growth  of  the  nails  of  the  feet  and  hands ;  thus  necrosis  has  even  been 
met  with.     Brownish  pigmentation  of  the  hands  and  face  has  been  seen. 

VarieHea. — We  may  distinguish  three  varieties  of  tetany,  according 
as  the  spasm  is  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continuous,  but  cases 
are  met  with  that  present  every  gradation  between  these  varieties. 
Although  the  spasm  is  almost  always  symmetrical,  I  have  once  seen 
it  so  much  greater  on  one  hand  than  on  the  other,  that  when  slight  in 
degree,  it  was  one-sided.  There  is  little  relation  between  the  course 
and  severity  of  the  spasm  except  that  in  the  continuous  form  the  spasm 
is  never  so  violent  as  it  sometimes  is  in  the  paroxysmal  varieties.  In 
young  children  tetany  is  usually  continuous,  but  the  intermittent  form 
is  not  unknown.  In  older  children  and  adults,  the  continuous  form  is 
less  common  than  that  in  which  the  spasms  remit  or  intermit. 

It  has  been  said  that  not  only  does  continuous  tetany  persist  during 
sleep,  but  that  attacks  of  spasm  may  occur  even  for  the  first  time 
during  sleep.  The  continuous  form  usually,  however,  lessens  or  ceases 
during  sleep,  to  return  or  increase  on  waking.  It  is  removed  for  the 
time  by  chloroform  narcosis. 

Slight  tetanoid  symptoms  are,  indeed,  not  rare  during  sleep,  espe- 
cially in  adult  women  who  are  in  somewhat  feeble  general  health.  The 
patient  is  waked  up  by  tingling  in  both  hands,  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  stiffness,  and  sometimes  by  actual  rigidity,  which  may  jirevent  all 
movement  and  last  for  a  few  minutes  or  longer,  even  for  an  hour  or 
more.  The  fingers  may  be  in  the  position  characteristic  of  tetany,  or 
may  be  flexed  at  all  joints,  but  never  strongly.  The  tingling  usually 
lasts  longer  than  the  spasm.  The  condition  is  bilateral,  and  comes  on 
irrespective  of  posture.f  It  seems  to  be  a  slight  •*  sleep  tetany."  Occa- 
sionally the  patients  who  suffer  from  this  nocturnal  tetany  have  similar 
attacks  in  the  daytime.  Now  and  then  the  attack  is  accompanied  by 
some  pain  in  the  head. 

dmne, — In  both  the  continuous  and  intermitting  form  of  tetany, 

•  Weiw, « Wien.  Allg.  med.  Zeit./  1885,  No.  81. 

t  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tingling  in  the  region  of  ths  nlnmr  ncrrs 
thftt  is  due  to  long  flexion  of  the  elbow,  or  in  all  the  ilngen  that  is  oaoeed  bgf  pras* 
sore  on  the  branchial  plezui  |  in  theie  eaiet  the  tingling  is  alwsjs  gB«-dded. 
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the  total  duration  of  tlie  disease  varies  much.  Cases  of  either  yarietj 
maj  last  only  a  few  dajs ;  but  the  continuous  form  very  seldom  pre- 
sents the  prolonged  duration  which  is  not  uncommon  when  the  spasm 
is  intermittent.  If  the  spasm  presents  no  considerable  remission  it  is 
rare  for  the  disease  to  last  more  than  a  few  weeks,  whereas  in  the  cases 
of  intermittent  tetanj  the  disease  often  lasts  for  several  months.  In 
the  severe  cases  after  excision  of  the  thyroid,  which  are  not  fatal,  the 
duration  is  sometimes  prolonged ;  the  symptoms  may  even  continue 
V>r  two  or  three  years  after  the  operation. 

Tetany  is  an  affection  prone  to  return  on  a  recurrence  of  its  exciting 
cause,  and  sometimes  without  appreciable  cause.  A  mother  suffered 
from  it  while  suckling  each  of  five  successiye  children  (Maccall),  and  a 
woman  had  an  attack  ii^  each  of  ten  successive  winters  (Lussana). 
I  have  also  seen  a  case  in  which  a  woman  became  subject  to  attacks  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  was  still  liable  to  them  at  thirty-four ;  each 
winter,  as  the  cold  weather  came  on,  she  suffered  from  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  limbs,  and  these  were  followed  by  attacks  of  tetany,  each 
lasting  from  half  an  hour  to  one  or  eyen  two  days,  and  recurring  about 
twice  a  week,  until  the  late  spring,  and  then  they  ceased  until  the  winter. 
Another  patient  had  frequent  attacks,  each  lasting  about  six  hours, 
during  six  weeks  every  spring,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty 
years. 

TerminaUon. — ^Most  cases  of  tetany  end  in  xecoTery.  Very  rarely 
some  weakness  of  the  legs  has  persisted  for  a  time.  When  death  has 
occurred,  it  has  been  usually  due  to  the  cause  of  the  tetany,  0.  g,  to 
diarrhoea.  In  a  few  instances,  the  spasms  have  caused  death,  either 
directly,  by  their  violence  producing  fatal  exhaustion  (Trousseau),  or 
indirectly,  by  the  repeated  interference  with  respiration  causing  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  and  a  low  form  of  pneumonia.  The  disease,  when 
it  follows  excision  of  the  thyroid,  is  much  more  fatal  than  it  is  under 
other  circumstances,  except  when  due  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
which  lessens  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Tetany  has  been  known  to 
be  immediately  followed  by  chorea  (Salomonsen)  ;  I  have  met  with 
chorea  a  year  after  tetany.  As  might  be  expected,  an  affection  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  hysteria,  is  occasionally  associated  with  other 
symptoms  of  the  latter  disease.  In  one  patient  attacks  of  tetany 
were  preceded  by  hysterical  trismus.  We  have  seen  that  muscular 
atrophy  may  supervene,  either  slight  and  confined  to  the  hands,  or 
general  and  severe.  Epileptic  attacks  have  been  observed  in  asso* 
dation  with  tetany,  and  vexy  rarely  mental  disturbance  has  accom- 
panied it.* 

Patholooioal  Ahatomt. — ^In  the  few  cases  in  which  a  post-mortem 
examination  has  been  made,  no  change  has  been  found  which  we  can 
regard  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.    The  minute  alterations  that  have 

•  Ftmnkl-Hochwsri*  *  Jahrbuch  f.  PgychV  iz  (three  eates). 
YOL.  11.  45 
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l)6en  detected  in  the  spinal  cord  in  some  cases*  are  probablj  secondarj 
to  its  functional  OTer-action.  Such,  for  instance,  are  capillary  luemor- 
rhages,  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells  around  blood-vessels,  and  even 
minute  foci  of  myelitis.  The  ganglion-cells  have  been  found  somewhat 
shrunken  in  aspect,  and  to  contain  vacuoles.f  Hypersdmia  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  cord  has  been  observed  in  some  cases,  but  was  absent 
in  others.  Softening  in  the  cervical  region,  met  with  by  Trousseau* 
probably  indicated  organic  disease  causing  symptoms  that  simulated 
tetany,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a  concussion  of  the  head, 

Patholoot.— The  great  increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  moUir 
nex^es  shows  that  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  function  (and  doubt- 
less also  in  the  nutrition)  of  the  motor  nerve-fibres.  We  know  that 
changes  in  the  nutrition  of  these  fibres  are  usually  dependent  on,  and 
secondary  to,  a  similar  change  in  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  of 
which  the  axis-cylinders  of  these  nerves  are  the  prolonged  pro* 
oesses.  The  discovery  of  slight  changes  in  the  cells  in  severe  caseB, 
and  the  fact  that  slight  spinal  weakness  may  follow  tetany,  also 
suggest  a  disturbance  of  function  of  the  cord,  while  the  bilateral  sym* 
metry  of  the  disease,  and  the  peculiar  and  uniform  character  of  the 
spasm,  constitute  strong  evidence  of  its  central  origin.  The  sensory  sym* 
ptoms  indicate  that  the  disturbance  of  function  is  not  confined  to  motor 
structures.  Beyond  this  we  are  not  at  present  justified  in  going, 
^here  is  in  this  (as  Weiss  has  pointed  out)  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  possibility  that  the  primary  disturbance  may  be  still  higher  up  in 
the  brain,  and  that  the  derangement  of  the  ooid  and  nerves  may  be 
secondary,  although,  at  present,  the  only  eridence  of  implication  of  the 
oerebrum  is  afEorded  by  the  associated  symptoms  of  insanity,  hysteria* 
•nd  epilepsy.  These  do  not,  however,  show  that  the  special  symptoms 
bave  a  cerebral  origin,  although  it  may  be  noted  that  the  peculiar  form 
of  spasm  (*'  interosseal "  flexion  of  the  fingers)  is  seen  in  some  forms 
of  spasm  of  brain  origin  as  in  many  cases  o£  epilepsy. 

Whaterer  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  process  must*  as  & 
rule,  be  limited  to  disturbance  of  function  and  nutrition,  and  the 
occasional  origin  of  the  disease  in  reflex  irritation  suggests  that  the 
disturbance  of  fimction  may  be,  in  such  cases  at  least,  the  primary 
change.  The  resemblance  of  the  spasm  to  that  seen  in  ergotism 
has  struck  many  observers,^  and  has  suggested  its  dependence  on 
some  toxic  influence,  possibly  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  an 
**  an  to- toxic"  process,  by  some  product  of  imperfect  digestion  or  of 
altered  secretion.  The  search  for  such  an  agent  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.    The  effect  c<  cold  may 

•  By  Weiss,  Langhazi%  Fenario,  &0. 

f  The  significance  of  the  vacnoles  In  nerve-oeUe  has  been  much  diaooiMd.  I 
l>eUeve  that  they  form  daring  the  proceu  of  hardening,  but  only  whea  the  aaUs  aie 
in  an  abnormal  state. 

X  Imbert-Qoabeyre  (1844),  Haaae^  Moson»  Eolenbnrg. 
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possiblj  be  due  to  a  blood  change,  such  as  oauses  rbeomatic  fever ; 
its  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin  maj  co-operate  with  a  predisposi- 
tion. Some  etiological  facts  are  scarcely  compatible  with  a  tozio 
cause.  Infantile  tetany  has  doubtless  the  same  cause  as  infantile 
convulsions  (q.  v.).  .  • 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  after  excision  of  the  thyroid 
is  a  pathological  fact  of  great  importance*  but  not  yet  of  dear 
significance,  although  most  observers  consider  that  a  toxic  mechanism 
is  the  probable  explanation*  It  can  be  produced  also  in  animals,  and 
follows  ligature  of  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  its 
excision.  The  remarkable  fact  has  been  ascertained  that  if  one  half  of 
the  thyroid  is  first  removed  (a  proceeding  that  does  not  cause  tetany), 
and  is  placed  in  some  other  part,  as  the  peritoneum,  the  second 
half  can  be  afterwards  removed,  in  some  cases,  without  the  result  that 
would  follow  the  simultaneous  excision  of  both  halves.*  The  malady 
has  been  thought  to  be  the  first  result  of  the  process  which  leads  to 
myxoedema  and  the  ^  cachexia  strumipriva,"  and  to  be  due  to  the 
accumulation  in  the  blood  of  some  material,  as  mucin,  which  it  is  the 
function  of  the  thyroid  to  change.  With  the  admission  of  the  possi- 
bility of  this  we  must,  at  present,  be  content. 

On  the  whole,  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
points  to  the  nerve-ceUs  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  as  the  parts 
immediately  deranged;  whether  these  structures  are  affected  pri> 
marily,  or  in  consequence  of  a  deranged  action  of  the  motor-cells  of 
the  cortex,  we  have  yet  to  ascertain.  The  nerve-fibres  seem  to  share 
the  disturbance,  almost  from  the  first.  Its  definite  and  uniform 
features  suggest  that  the  derangement  is  a  primary  one  of  the  cells 
themselves,  and  is  not  produced  by  the  agency  of  any  vaso-motor 
mechanism* 

Diagnosis. — ^The  peculiar  character  of  the  spasm,  its  limitation  to 
certain  groups  of  muscles,  its  commencement  in  the  extremities,  and 
its  bilateral  symmetry,  are  usually  sufficient  indications  of  the  nature 
of  the  case.  If  present,  the  intermissions  in  the  spasm,  the  increased 
irritability  of  the  nerves,  and  the  excitation  of  the  spasm  by  their 
compression,  corroborate  the  diagnosis,  but  these  symptoms  may  be 
absent  in  early  cases.  The  presence  of  one  of  the  most  common 
etiological  conditions  (exposure  to  cold,  diarrhcBa,  lactation  or  preg* 
nancy),  is  also,  in  some  cases,  of  diagnostic  value.  It  is  important^ 
however,  to  remember  that  in  slight  cases  the  sensory  symptonu  may 
attract  more  attention  than  the  motor  spasm.  Whenever  chronic 
tingling  in  the  hands  and  feet  is  complained  of,  careful  inquiry  should 
be  made  for  attacks  of  spasm. 

From  tetanus  the  disease  is  distinguished  by  the  commonly  intexw 

*  Eifelsberg,«Wi«nkliii.Wooheii8ch.,'189a  TetaoywMiometimespreTentedliy 
pUudng  the  whole  orgui  in  the  peritoneiim,  end  oeeoxred  when  this  was  tftcrwerds 
remoTed  ('  Near.  Centn'  1892). 
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xnittiiig  character  of  the  Bpasm,  by  its  commencement  in  the  extremU 
tieSt  hj  the  peculiar  posture  of  the  hancU,  and  bj  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  symptom  in  tetanus^  spasm  in  the  masseters,  is  the  latest  in 
tetany.  In  organic  brain  diBease,  oontractnre  is  nsoally  permanent 
and  often  unilateral ;  th^re  is  paralysis  in  addition  to  spasm,  and 
cerebral  symptoms  are  osually  present.  Hysterical  contracture  may 
closely  resemble  tetany,  so  far  as  the  form  of  spasm  is  oonoemed, 
but  is  almost  invariably  unilateral,  while  tetany  never  is.  When 
such  contracture  is  bilateral,  the  case -should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
hysterical  tetany.  In  the  tonic  form  of  epilepsy,  bilateral  spasm  may 
ei^st,  almost  identical  with  tetany  in  its  character,  but  distinguished 
by  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  paroj^sms,  and  by  the  oocuzxence  of 
loss  of  consciousness. 

Pboghosxs. — ^Tetany  involves  little  danger  to  life  except  in  the  oases 
after  excision  of  the  thyroid,  and  those  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  The  chief  danger  is  from  the  cause  of  the  tetany,  such  aa 
severe  diarrhoea.  It  is  only  when  the  paroxysms  are  very  violent^ 
causing  considerable  and  repeated  interference  with  respiration,  with 
signs  of  cedema  of  the  lungs,  that  there  is  any  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion. The  duration  of  the  disease  is  difficult  to  foretelL  When  the 
attacks  are  prolonged,  lasting  several  days,  the  affection  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  long  duration,  and  continuous  tetany,  of  slight  intensity,  will 
certainly  soon  be  over.  Prompt  treatment  of  a  commencing  case  will 
frequently  cut  it  short.  As  long  as  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  ia 
increased,  the  paroxysms  are  likely  to  recur.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  subjects  of  tetany  are  very  liable  to  future  attacks,  if  exposed 
to  an  adequate  cause.  The  tetany  of  pregnancy,  it  must  also  be 
remembered,  usually  continues  until  delivery. 

TBSATMBKT.-^Whenever  the  cause  of  the  disease  can  be  traced,  the 

removal  of  this  or  the  mitigation  of  its  general  effect,  is  the  first  and 
most  important  element  in  treatment.  If  resulting  from  exposure  to 
cold,  and  seen  early,  warm  baths,  or  free  diaphoresis,  should  be  em- 
ployed.  Pilocarpine  has  been  used  with  advantage,  but  is  seldom 
necessary.  The  state  of  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated. 
Lactation  should  be  stopped,  and  strength  restored  by  tonics,  espe- 
cially by  iron  and  quinine. 

In  most  cases  the  spasm  may  be  relieved  most  effectually  by  full 
doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  5ss  three  times  a  day.  Chloral,  Indian 
hemp,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  have  also  been  found 
useful  for  the  same  purpose.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  at  first 
increases  the  spasm,  but  all  contracture  usually  disappears  when  the 
patient  is  fully  under  its  influence ;  at  the  same  time  chloroform  has 
Httle  influence  in  preventing  a  recurrence.  Two  cases,  however  (re- 
corded by  Hauber),  which  had  resisted  other  treatment  were  quioldy 
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cured  bj  a  course  of  chloroform  inhalation,  with  energetic  massage 
during  the  narcosis.  The  local  application  of  stimulating  liniments 
(especially  chloroform)  and  of  cold  to  the  extremities,  also  sometimes 
arrests  the  spasnu  Trousseau  observed  benefit  from  the  application 
of  ice  to  the  spine.  Electrical  treatment  has  been  followed  bj  improve- 
ment in  some  cases,  and  has  failed  in  others.  The  best  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  voltaic  current,  the  negative  pole  to  the  spine, 
the  positive  on  the  irritable  nerves.     Farad  ism  is  contra-indicated* 

In  France,  tetany  was  once  invariably  treated  by  bleeding;  the 
symptoms  rapidly  disappeared  in  some  cases,  especially  in  men,  occa- 
sionally also  in  weakly  women.  The  procedure  often  failed,  however, 
when  tonics  quickly  cured  the  patient.  As  a  rule,  when  the  spasm 
has  ceased,  nervine  tonics  are  desirable,  as  strychnia, quinine,  arsenic, 
iron,  or  valerianate  of  zinc.  I  have  found  the  two  last,  with  bromide, 
of  great  service  in  chronic  paroxysmal  tetany. 

The  treatment  of  tetany  in  children  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to  that  of 
their  convulsions.  Attention  to  the  underlying  diathesis  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  In  y  oun^  children,  symptoms  of  rickets  are  rarely 
•  absent,  and  cod-liver  oil  and  iron  are  the  most  effectual  remedies,  the 
continuous  tetany  of  early  life  being  less  amenable  to  sedatives  than 
the  intermittent  tetany  of  older  children  and  adults.  Cheadle  found 
bromide  and  chloral  useless  in  one  case,  in  which  the  extract  of  Cala- 
bar bean  succeeded,  in  doses  of  one  thirty-sixth  of  a  grain  increased 
gradually  to  a  third,  but  cod-liver  oil  and  iron  were  given  at  the 
same  time.  In  addition  to  the  latter,  the  administration  of  bromide 
should  never  be  omitted. 

For  nocturnal  tetany  I  have  found  no  remedy  so  useful  as  a  dose 
of  digitalis  given  at  bedtime.  Bromide  often  removes  the  symptom* 
but  occasionally  fails.  Tonics  may  also  be  given  with  advantage 
during  the  day. 

ft 
Tetanoid  Chobba. 

A  case  was  recently  under  my  care  that  presented  symptoms  inter* 
mediate  between  those  of  chorea  and  of  tetany.  The  disease  was  fatal 
and  no  lesion  was  found  after  death.  The  patient  was  a  boy  aged  ten. 
A  brother  was  said  to  have  died  from  some  affection  similar  to  that 
from  which  this  child  was  suffering.  There  was  a  history  of  three 
other  relations  having  suffered  from  maladies  resembling  chorea.  In 
the  patient  the  symptoms  commenced  gradually,  seven  months  before 
death.  They  consisted  of  tonic  spasm,  which  was  continuous,  and 
varied  by  paroxysmal  attacks  of  similar,  but  more  intense,  sjasm. 
The  face  was  involved  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  peculiar 
smile.  The  tongue  was  pressed  back  against  the  palate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impede  swallowing  and  prevent  speech.  The  arms 
were  extended,  pronated,  and  rotated  inwards,  bo  as  to  brin.i:  the  l>ack 
of  the  forearm  outwards,  while  the  fin^^ers  were  generally  slightly 
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flexed  at  all  joints,  1>nt  at  times  were  extended,  and  slowly  moTed  in 
the  irregular  way  characteristic  of  athetosis.  The  legs  were  extended 
at  all  the  joints,  the  feet  being  over-extended  in  talipes  equino- 
▼ams,  and  the  toes  were  flexed.  At  times  the  spasm  at  the  hip 
became  flexor,  so  that  the  extended  legs  were  raised  off  the  bed.  The 
muscles  of  the  trunk  were  also  inyolved  in  the  spasm.  At  first  the 
left  side  was  the  more  severely  affected,  but  afterwards  the  spasm 
became  equal  on  the  two  sides.  The  electric  irritability  of  the  muscles 
was  normal,  and  there  was  no  mechanical  excitability  of  the  nerres. 
There  was  considerable  pyrexia  during  the  more  severe  stage  of  the 
disease*  The  boy  steadily  emaciated,  and  died  from  exhaustion. 
The  whole  central  nervous  system  appeared  normal  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  no  distinct  morbid  appearances  could  be  discovered  on  micro- 
scopical examination*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  description  of 
any  quite  similar  ( 


OCCUPATION  NETJEOSES. 

The  term  '*  occupation  neuroses,**  adopted  from  the  G-erman  (^Be- 
schaftigungs-neurosen  *'),  is  a  convenient  designation  for  a  group 
of  maladies  in  which  certain  symptoms  are  excited  by  the  attempt  to 
perform  some  often-repeated  muscular  action,  commonly  one  that  is 
involved  in  the  occupation  of  the  sufferer.  The  symptoms  occur  in 
the  part  by  which  the  action  is  effected,  and  the  action  is  interfered 
with  by  them.  Other  acts  (at  least  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection) 
do  not  excite  the  symptoms,  and  are  not  interfered  with.  The  most 
frequent  symptom  is  spasm  in  the  part,  which  disturbs  or  prevents 
the  due  performance  of  the  intended  action,  and  hence  the  word 
M cramp"  is  ccupmonly  applied  to  it,  qualified  by  the  name  of 
the  action,  or  occupation,  that  excites  the  disorder,  as  "writers' 
cramp,"  **  pianoforte-players'  cramp,"  "  telegraphists'  cramp,"  "  semp- 
stresses' cramp."  The  term  **  cramp  "  sets  forth  the  muscular  spasm 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  the  chief,  but  rarely  the  sole  symptom.  There 
is  usually  not  only  spasm  but  pain,  which  is  not  the  direct  result  of 
the  spasm,  and  may  be  the  only  obtrusive  symptom.  It  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  muscles,  or  to  the  bones  or  joints,  or  to  the  position  of 
certain  nerves.  In  the  latter  case,  it  resembles  neuralgia,  and  the 
more  closely,  since  certain  foci  of  pain  and  tender  points  may  be 
developed,  as  in  ordinary  neuralgia,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  at 
first  not  spontaneous,  but  excited  only  by  the  special  action.  Hence 
we  must  distinguish  a  motor  and  a  sensory  form,  a  spasmodic  and  a 
neuralgic  variety  of  occupation-neurosis,  but  the  two  forms  are  very 
often  combined.  Although  the  disturbance  is  in  the  first  instanca 
confined  to  the  special  action,  and  may  remain  limited  to  this,  it  ofteu 
extends,  after  a  time,  to  other  actions  in  varying  degree,  and  in  pro- 
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portion  as  the  mascular  contractions  correspond,  in  combination  and 
character,  to  those  of  the  movement  first  disordered.  The  extension 
may  ultimately  be  so  wide,  that  spasm,  and  still  more  often  pain». 
(kscnrs  on  any  moyement.  I  have  even  met  with  oases  in  which  a 
spasm,  at  first  excited  only  by  a  special  act,  nltimately  extended  not 
only  to  all  acts,  but  occurred  spontaneously.  Thus,  in  their  ultimate 
extension,  the  occupation-neuroses  are  not  so  well  defined  as  in  their 
earlier  stages.  Moreover,  they  are  not  always  well  defined  in  their 
causation.  Local  disease  or  injury,  or  some  affection  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  weakening  the  limb,  may  distinctly  co-operate  in 
developing  the  morbid  state.  In  such  cases,  extreme  care  is  necessary 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  a  local  affection  is 
often  first  revealed  by  the  interference  with  a  delicate  action,  per* 
formed  frequently  and  for  a  long  ti  me.  Many  forms  of  disease  are  thus 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  occupation  neuroses,  when 
the  occupation  merely  manifests  and  does  not  cause  the  symptoms. 

The  most  common  form  of  occupation-neurosis  is  that  of  writings 
and  since  this  is  not  only  the  most  common  but  is  typical  of  the  class* 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  describe  it  at  length,  the  conolusioiis 
regarding  it  being  applicable  to  all  other  forms. 


Wnirnra  Nsunosis;  Wbitsbb'  Oaaxp. 

Writers*  cramp  was  first  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  the  year 
1880.  It  was  called  **  Scriveners'  Palsy  "  by  Solly,  a  term  still  some- 
times applied  to  it.* 

EnoLOOT. — ^The  affection  is  very  much  more  common  in  males  than 
in  females,  especially  in  its  motor  form,  doubtless  because  fewer 
women  .are  engaged  in  occupations  that  involve  a  large  amount 
of  writing.  If  all  forms  are  included,  males  constitute  two  thirds  of 
the  sufferers,  but  a  still  larger  proportion,  at  least  five  sixths,  of 
those  who  present  the  motor  form.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  active 
period  of  adult  life,  rarely  commeiicing  under  twenty,  not  often  after 
fifty,  while  about  five  sixths  of  the  cases  begin  during  the  intervening 
thirty  years.    The  distribution  of  158  cases  f  is  as  follows : 

10-20-80-40-60-00- 
CaMS      •       •    2      ...      62      ...      60      ..•      82      ^      12      ...     6 

*  The  most  important  writings  on  the  disease  are  those  of  Berger  ('  Enlenbarg^s 
Beal-Encyclopsdie,'  art.  "  Beschaf tignngs-neurosen  ")  and  of  Poore  ('  Practitioner/ 
1872-8;  *  Text-Book  of  Electricity/  and  <Med.-Chir.  Trans./  vol.  Ixi).  The  last 
article  contains  a  large  number  of  carefally  observed  facts. 

t  88  cases  described  by  Poore  ('  Practitioner/  1878),  64  collected  by  Berger 
(loe.cit.},  and  64  oases  of  my  own;  all  being  rejected  in  which,  from  the  character 
of  the  tjmptoma,  there  waa  any  room  for  donbt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
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Thus  about  one  tUrd  of  the  cases  commence  in  eacli  of  the  third 
and  f oarth  decades  of  life,  and  only  a  fifth  in  the  following  ten  yean. 

An  hereditary  tendency  to  nervous  affections  can  often  be  traced. 
One  of  my  patients  had  an  epileptic  nncle ;  another  lost  a  brother 
from  general  paralysis  of  the  insane ;  three  others  had  each  an  insane 
parent,  and  one  an  epileptic  father.  In  some  instances,  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  has  suffered  from  the  special  affection. 
Vance  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who,  to  rest  his  hand,  went  on  a 
visit  to  a  distant  brother,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  also 
had  given  up  writing  from  the  same  cause.  I  have  met  with  a  very 
characteristic  case  in  a  lady  whose  father  also  suffered  from  writers* 
cramp.  In  estimating  a  family  tendency,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
writers'  cramp  is  a  disease  that  is  easily  imagined,  especially  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  disorder.  The  malady  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  those  who  exhibit  no  other  symptom  or  tendency  to  nervous  derange- 
ment»  but  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  it  are  of  distinctly  "  nervous  ** 
t'Cmperamenty  irritable,  sensitive,  bearing  over- work  and  anxiety  badly, 
and  occasionally  the  neuropathic  tendency  shows  itself  in  other  inde- 
pendent disease.  For  instance,  one  patient  with  characteristic  writers* 
cramp  (spasm  absolutely  confined  to  the  act  of  writing)  subsequently 
presented  the  early  stage  of  tabes  ;  others  had  previously  suffered  from 
migraine,  epilepsy,  and  melancholia ;  and  many  of  those  who  suffer 
from  pain  in  writing,  alone  or  with  spasm,  have  been  liable  to  neu- 
ralgia elsewhere,  or  have  presented  various  manifestations  of  nervous 
weakness.  Two  of  Berger's  patients  were  epileptic,  and  one  of  my 
own  had  some  fits  in  early  adult  life.  Another  had  suffered  from 
infantile  paralysis  in  one  leg.  We  must  distinguish,  however,  be- 
tween such  cases,  in  which  an  independent  disease  shows  the  existence 
of  a  neuropathic  tendency,  and  the  cases  already  referred  to,  in  which 
a  nervous  affection  of  the  part  employed  in  writing,  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  special  disease. 

Whatever  lowers  the  general  tone  of  the  nervous  system  may  doubt- 
less act  as  a  predisposing  cause,  but  no  influence  is  met  with  so  fre- 
quently as  to  deserve  special  mention,  except  anxiety.  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  patients,  at  the  time  of  the  onset  of  the  affection,  were 
enduring  anxiety  from  family  trouble,  business  worry,  or  weighty 
responsibilities.  As  an  instance  of  the  potent  influence  of  anxiety  I 
may  mention  the  case  of  a  clerk  in  a  Oovemment  office  who  had  done 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  writing,  but  became  affected  with  writers* 
cramp  during  an  anxious  lawsuit  about  his  wife's  property.  He  took 
six  months'  rest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  his  handwriting  was 
as  good  and  free  as  ever.  Towards  the  close  of  his  holiday  his  wife 
became  seriously  ill ;  while  nursing  her,  and  before  resuming  his  work, 
the  writing  cramp  returned. 

An  example  of  the  influence  of  local  disease  or  injury  was  a  naval 
officer  who  sprained  his  thumb,  and  before  it  had  recovered  had  to  do  a 
4.onbideiable  amount  of  writing  in  preparing  a  report  of  a  survc|ying 
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•zpedition;  diaracteristio  writing  spasm  came  om  In  many  re- 
corded instances  some  painful  affection  of  a  finger  has  preceded  the 
onset,  and  in  one  case,  periostitis  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
hamerus  (from  which  some  of  the  forearm  muscles  arise),  distinctly 
co-operated  in  causing  the  cramp ;  pressure  on  the  tender  part  excited 
reflex  spasm  (Bunge).  In  two  patients,  characteristic  writers'  cramp 
followed  recoYerj  from  a  slight  attack  of  right  hemiplegia  (Yancep 
Bunge).  Primary  neuralgia  and  neuritis  in  the  arm  may  also  aid  in 
the  causation  of  the  disease,  but  nerve-tenderness,  which  is  common, 
is  probably,  in  most  instances,  part  of  the  affection  and  not  its  causey 
and  does  not  show  that  there  is  a  primary  disease  of  the  nerves. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  production  of  the  malady  is  the  act  of 
writing,  which  has  usually  been  excessive  in  degree.  Hence  the 
affection  occurs  chiefly  among  those  who  earn  their  living  by  writing, 
and  clerks  furnish  the  majority  of  the  cases.  But  it  now  and  then 
occurs  in  persons  who  have  not  done  an  excessive  amount  of  writing ; 
and  in  such  cases  a  powerful  predisposing  cause,  such  as  anxiety 
or  neuralgia,  may  commonly  be  traced.  The  occurrence  of  the 
disease  is  influenced  less  by  the  amount  than  by  the  manner  of 
writing.  There  are,  in  writing,  two  chief  elements — ^the  way  in  which 
the  pen  is  held,  and  the  way  in  which  the  movements  are  effected. 
The  mode  in  which  the  pen  is  held  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  it 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  pen  is  moved  that  chiefly  determines  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease.  TUe  movement  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
muscles  moving  the  fingers  and  hand,  or  by  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
arm,  and  according  to  the  mode  adopted  does  the  necessary  degree 
of  muscular  contraction  vary.  The  smaller  the  muscles  employed,  the 
greater  must  be  the  relative  degree  of  contraction  to  produce  a  given 
movement  of  the  pen,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  fatigue  produced, 
and  the  more  readily  does  cramp  occur.  Writers'  cramp  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  those  who  write  in  the  first  two  of  the  following 
four  modes : — (1)  The  worst  mode  of  writing  is  with  the  little  finger 
as  a  fixed  point  of  support.  The  pen  is  then  moved  up  and  down  by 
the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers,  which  are  constantly 
contracted  almost  to  their  maximum ;  the  lateral  movement  is  effected 
by  a  slight  supination  of  the  hand ;  only  a  few  letters  can  be  written 
without  the  movement  of  the  little  finger,  and  before  it  is  moved  a 
considerable  strain  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  pen  being  raised  from 
the  paper  by  the  process  of  supination.  Of  all  modes  of  writing, 
this  is  the  worst  and  mosit  common.  (2)  Another  mode  is  to 
write  from  the  wrist  as  a  fixed  point.  In  this  method,  the  up-  and 
down-strokes  are  made  chiefly  by  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
fingers  and  thumb  in  the  manner  above  described,  but  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  hand  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  ulnar  abductors  of 
the  wrist ;  as  these  are  also  flexors  and  extensors,  considerable  effort  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  pen  on  the  paper  duiing  the  left-to-right 
movement.    (3)  A  far  better  way  is  to  write  from  the  middle  of  the 
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forearm,  the  wrist  moying  with  the  hand,  and  the  lateral  moyement 
being  effected  by  adduction  of  the  humerus,  the  forearm  rotating  on 
its  point  of  support  as  on  a  piyot.  Even  in  tlfis  method,  howerer, 
since  the  tendency  of  the  hand  is  to  more  in  a  curve,  effort  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  writing  in  a  straight  line,  and  this  has  to  bo 
effected  by  increasing  flexion  of  the  wrist,  which  interferes  with  the 
action  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  in  moving  the  phalanges.  (4)  The 
best  and  only  free  method  is  to  write  from  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder, 
with  no  fixation  of  the  arm ;  the  forearm,  wrist,  and  little  finger  rest 
on  the  table  so  as  to  take  off  some  of  the  weight  of  the  limb  from  the 
shoulder-muscles,  but  both  wrist  and  forearm  move  along  the  table 
as  the  writing  progresses  from  left  to  right.*  In  this  way  the  pen  can 
be  held  very  lightly;  very  little  of  the  movement  is  effected  by  the 
small  muscles  of  tiie  hand  ;  the  fingers  scarcely  alter  their  position, 
except  when  a  stroke  is  carried  far  above  or  below  the  line ;  and  even 
for  ihiB  a  movement  of  the  fingers  is  not  always  necessary.  No  style 
can  be  considered  free  unless  it  is  easy  to  write  a  whole  line  across  a 
page  of  foolscap  without  once  breaking  contact  between  the  pen  and 
the  paper. 

It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  thickening  the  down-strokes 
conduces  to  the  occurrence  of  the  affection,  as  it  necessitates  frequent 
increased  pressure  on  the  pen.  Many  writers  have  su^ested  that 
the  use  of  steel  pens  is  one  element  in  the  causation  of  the  disease, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  true)  since  steel  pens  have  to  be 
grasped  more  firmly,  and  adjusted  more  exactly,  than  a  quill,  and  also 
because  the  disease  seems  to  have  become  more  frequent  since  the  use 
of  steel  pens  has  become  almost  universal.  But  writers*  cramp 
occurred  when  quills  were  the  invariable  instruments  of  writing,  and 
is  still  seen  occasionally  in  those  who  never  use  a  steel  pen. 

Among  clerks  who  suffer,  lawyers'  clerks  constitute  an  undue 
proportion.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  cramped  style  in  which  they 
commonly  write.  On  the  other  hand,  writers'  cramp  is  practically 
unknown  among  those  who  write  more,  and  under  higher  pressure^ 
than  any  other  class, — shorthand  writers.  The  speed  required,  and  the 
style  needed,  for  forming  shorthand  characters,  compels  a  veiy  free 
style  of  writing,  generally  from  the  shoulder,  and  this  is  also  adopted 
by  them  in  longhand  writing,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  an 
almost  complete  immunity  from  the  diseascf  I  have  it  is  true  known 
the  cramp  to  occur  when  the  patient  was  writing  longhand,  and  not 
when  he  was  writing  shorthand.    It  ultimately  involved  the  latter, 

•  To  fome  who  are  accastomed  to  write  with  the  ftngera  chiefly,  the  statement  bt 
the  text  may  aeem  incredible,  bat  I  have  verified  it  by  a  pencil  fixed  to  tbe  forearm, 
which  prodnoed  the  same  characten  as  were  traced  by  the  pen  held  in  the  hand. 

t  I  have  indeed  seen  one  case  in  a  shorthand  writer,  bnt  it  was  not  quite  a  pore 
case,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Shorthand  Congress  I  coald  not  hear  of  any 
itenographer  who  had  known  of  a  ease  of  writers'  cramp  in  a  member  of  his  pro* 
fession. 
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Imi  he  was  not  a  professional  shorthand  writer,  and  hiB  longhand 
method  of  writing  was  bad. 

Stvptoxs.— The  precise  mode  in  which  the  act  of  writing  ii 
deranged  varies  mnch  in  different  cases.  The  chief  disturbance  ii 
nsnallj  from  spasm,  bat  sometimes  it  is  from  pain.  Occasionallj  there 
is  tremor  without  other  spasm,  ceasing  when  the  attempt  to  write  is 
relinquished.  More  rarely  still  there  is  simple  inability  to  write, 
apparently  from  weakness,  without  spasm,  although  there  is  no  loss  of 
power  for  other  movements.  Four  forms  may  thus  be  distin- 
guished, the  spastic,  tremulous,  neuralgic,  and  paralytic  forma,  bat 
the  last  is  extremely  rare,  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  distinct 
example  of  iti 

Motor  symptomi. — ^The  spasmodic  form  is  the  most  frequent  and 
the  most  characteristic,  but  it  presents  considerable  variety  in  its 
features,  dependent  partly  on  the  mode  in  which  the  i^atient  is  accus- 
tomed to  write,  and  the  muscles  which  he  accordingly  calls  into  chief 
action.  The  commencement  is  almost  always  gradual  (some  instances 
of  sadden  onset  will  be  mentioned  presently).  After  writing  for  some 
time  the  patient  finds  something  unusual  about  his  writing ;  the  pen 
does  not  move  quite  as  he  intended  it  to  do ;  a  stroke  now  and  again 
is  irregular,  extends  too  high  or  too  low ;  a  slight  involuntary  move* 
ment  causes  an  imintended  mark.  He  finds  that  he  is  grasping  the 
pen  too  tightly,  and  cannot  help  doing  so ;  that  the  fingers  do  not 
keep  in  their  accustomed  place ;  and  the  first  finger  has  a  tendency  to 
slip  off  the  pen,  so  that  this  gets  between  the  first  and  second  finger. 
He  endeavours  to  mend  matters  by  taking  a  firmer  bold,  but  this 
seems  to  increase  the  difiiculty,  and  he  finds  that  he  writes  slowly,  as 
if  a  weight  were  attached  to  the  hand.  The  hand  feels  strangely 
tired,  and  an  aching  pain  in  the  finger  or  thumb  or  first  metacarpal 
bone,  or  in  the  wrist  or  forearm,  makes  it  still  more  difficult  for  him 
to  go  on  writing.  These  symptoms  may  continue,  with  only  slight 
impairment  of  the  power  of  writing,  for  weeks  or  months,  but  they 
occur  after  writing  for  a  shorter  time ;  they  increase  in  degree,  and 
now  and  then  there  is  distinct  spasm,  which  cannot  be  controlled. 
The  first  finger  or  the  thumb  tends  to  become  fiexed  at  the  middle 
joint,  so  that  its  tip  moves  up  the  pen,  or,  less  commcmly,  tbe  fingers 
become  extended,  so  that  tbe  pen  is  not  pressed  against  tbe  paper 
with  sufficient  force,  and  may  even  drop  from  tbe  hand,  or  tbe  thumb 
may  become  extended  across  the  pen.  The  characters  of  the  writing 
become  still  more  irregular,  the  down-strokes  are  too  thick,  the  point 
of  the  pen  may  be  driven  through  tbe  paper,  and  in  its  irregularity  of 
form  and  force  the  writing  "  resembles  that  done  in  a  jolting  carriage.'^ 
Barely  the  chief  spasm  is  in  the  fourth  finger,  or  in  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  and  pain  may  be  felt  in  tbe  long  flexor  of  these  fingerst 
and  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist.  Sometimes  the  whole  hand 
seems  to  get  stiff,  and  its  movements  slow;   in  such  cases  there 
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18  a  tendency  for  tlie  letters  that  are  formed  to  become  smaller 
and   smaller   as    the  writing   proceeds,    until    they    are    illegible. 
As   the   spasm   increases   in   degree,    it   extends    in   range,  and 
ViOk  16ft»  involves  more  of  the  muscles  of 

the  forearm.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency for  tbe  wrist  to  become 
flexed,  or  extended,  or  supinated^ 
and  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the 
disturbing  movement,  the  oppo- 
nents contract  strongly,  until  at 
last  all  the  muscles  of  the  f  o]»- 
arm  may  be  in  such  energetic 
spasm  as  to  render  movement  o£ 
the  pen  impossible.  Yarioua 
devices  are  at  first  employed  to 
counteract  the  spasm.  The 
mode  of  holding  the  pen  is 
changed ;  it  is  held  between  the 
first  two  fingers,  or  fi'xed  in  a 
piece  of  cork,  which  is  grasped 
by  the  hand,  and  the  more- 
fto^  166b  ments  in  writing  are  effected 

Tta.  16&— Ciunped  meOiod  of  holding  ^7  ^^  ^PP^^  arm;  or  the  pa- 
MO,  habitaal  to  s  patient  who  tnffered  tient  fixes  the   right  hand   by 

PioTiealpr held  between  first  and  ^®  ^®^P  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i  Placing, 

■econd  fingen,  b^  a  patient  suffering  from  for    instance,    some   fingers    of 

difficnltj  in  writing.  ^^  j^ft  hand  between  the  two 

last  fingen  of  the  right.    For  a  time  these  devices  give  a  little  help^ 

but  the  spasm  gradually  increases  in  degree,  and  overcomes  the  fi^«g 

help^or  it  spreads  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm. 


V!ro»  167.— Handwriting  of  a  patient  tnffering  from  writers' 
and  after  recoveiy. 
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Alfhongli  the  onset  is  gradual  in  almost  all  cases,  in  Tory  rare 
instances  the  affection  comes  on  in  an  acute  manner.  In  the  cases  of 
this  character,  pain  has  generally  been  a  permanent  symptom,  ami 
some  slight  symptoms  have  usually  preceded  the  acute  onset.  One 
patient,  who  had  noticed  a  slight  **  crampy ''  feeling  in  his  fingers  after 
writing  for  a  long  time,  one  day  wrote  rapidly  for  several  hours,  and 
then  the  hand  suddenly  became  so  stiff  that  he  could  scarcely  move 
it.  He  gave  up,  but  next  day  was  no  better,  and  when  I  saw  him,  ten 
days  later,  he  could  only  write  two  words,  and  that  with  extreme  slow- 
ness and  effort,[and  the  attempt  caused  much  pain.  Another  patient, 
who  had  been  conscions  for  some  time  of  a  little  more  fatigue  in 
writing  than  was  usual,  sat  down  one  day  to  write  a  number  of  letters 
on  a  subject  that  yexed  her  mnch.  After  writing  for  about  two  hours 
she  felt  a  sudden  pain  around  the  wrist,  passing  down  to  the  knuckles, 
and  up  the  forearm  to  the  elbow.  The  hand  then  slowly  closed  in 
spasm.  She  forced  the  fingers  back,  and  went  on  writing  for  a  short 
time  with  much  pain  and  difficulty.  Subsequently  for  some  years,  as 
soon  as  she  attempted  to  write,  the  same  pain  came  on,  followed  by 
spasm.  Other  acts,  after  a  time,  also  excited  the  pain,  although  much 
less  readily  than  writing. 

The  spasm  is  almost  always  tonio  in  character;  and  although  it  may 
now  and  then  be  Taxied  by  a  slight  start  or  jerk,  there  is  very  seldom 
actual  clonic  spasm.  Clonic  spasm  is,  however,  sometimes  met  with ;  in 
one  instance,  as  soon  as  the  patient  attempted  to  write,  the  first  finger 
and  thumb  became  flexed  at  aU  joints  by  clonic  spasm,  and  slipped  off 
the  pen;  in  another,  as  soon  as  the  pen  was  adjusted  in  its  proper  position 
by  the  help  of  the  left  hand,  the  fingers  and  thumb  began  to  jerk,  and 
when  the  pen  was  put  against  the  paper,  the  thumb  displaced  the  pen 
over  or  under  the  forefinger.  A  sudden  jerk  in  one  of  the  fingers,  ex- 
tending for  instance  the  first,  second,  or  little  finger,  is  not  uncommon, 
nor  is  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  whole  hand,  causing  an  unintended  stroke 
on  the  paper.  Tonic  spasm  is  often  accompanied  by  some  tremor,  and 
occasionally  the  tremor  is  a  conspicuous  symptom.  The  letters  are 
**  shaky,"  and  the  lines  are  varied  here  and  there  by  angular  zigzags.  As 
soon  as  the  attempt  to  write  is  relinquished,  the  tremor  usually  ceases. 
YHien  confined  to  the  act  of  writing  it  is  sometimes  limited,  as  to  the 
thumlK  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  tremor  only ;  in  most  cases  spasm  is  asso- 
ciated  with  it;  there  may  be  at  first  simple  spasm  and  afterwards  some 
tremor  in  addition,  or  tremor  may  at  first  occur  alone  and  afterwards 
tonic  spasm  as  well  as  tremor.  Occasionally,  in  old-standing  cases, 
there  ii  slight  tremor  in  the  hand  when  the  patient  is  not  writing,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  there  is  often  some  tremor  in  the  left  hand  as  well 
as  in  the  right. 

The  spasm  may  be  limited  to  the  act  of  writing,  and  other  actions, 
even  such  as  involve  delicate  muscular  co-ordination,  may  be  performed 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  instance,  for 
the  patient  to  be  able  to  shave  himself,  or  to  play  the  piano,  with  perfect 
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facility.  In  slip^ht  oases  the  spasm  may  be  limited  even  to  the  act  of 
writing  with  a  pen,  and  the  patient  can  write  with  a  pencil  withoat 
difficulty.*  I  have  known  a  jiatient  to  be  able  to  paint  without  diffi- 
culty, although  he  could  scarcely  write.  A  still  more  curious  limita* 
tion  has  been  obserred;  printed  characters  could  be  traced  with  a 
pen,  although  an  attempt  to  write  in  the  ordinary  manner  at  once 
brought  on  spasm. 

But  absolute  limitation  to  the  act  of  writing  is  seldom  met  with  in 
seyere  cases  of  long  duration ;  there  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  actions 
requiring  delicate  co-ordination  of  the  same  muscles.  One  patient  had 
no  difficulty  in  any  other  action  except  in  sharing  himself.  Another, 
at  the  end  of  twelye  years,  could  do  everything  except  draw  and  scratch 
out  with  a  penknife.  The  extent  to  which  the  spasm  spreads  to  other 
actions  yaries  yery  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  greatest  in  cases  in 
which  flexor  spasm  predominates.  Occasionally^  in  such  cases,  the 
spasm  comes  on  when  any  action  is  attempted,  and  I  have  known 
one  case  in  which  spasm,  at  first  confined  to  the  act  of  writing,  ulti- 
mately not  only  extended  to  all  other  actions,  but  became  spontaneous,- 
80  that  when  the  hand  was  at  rest  the  fingers  and  wrist  gradually 
became  flexed. 

Power  in  the  hand  may  be  quite  unimpaired.  Sometimes  the  grasp 
is  a  little  weaker  than  it  should  be,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  Poore 
has  pointed  out,  to  find  definite  slight  weakness  of  certain  musdies  of 
the  hand.  Occasionally  there  is  considerable  loss  of  power,  and  in- 
ability to  sustain  effort.  There  may,  in  rare  cases,  be  slight  wasting  of 
certain  muscles,  but  this  is  altogether  exceptional  in  cases  of  true 
writers'  cramp. 

The  electric  irritability  of  the  neryes  and  muscles  may  be  perfectly 
normal,  or  may  present  a  slight  change,  increase  or  diminution,  ohiefliy 
in  cases  that  haye  lasted  for  some  time.  The  change  is  usually  the 
same  to  faradism  and  yoltaism,  and  the  degree  of  irritability  is  similar 
in  both  muscles  and  neryes.  It  is  often  found  in  all  the  neryes  which 
are  accessible  to  examination.  It  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  primarily 
a  change  in  nerye  irritability,  not  of  muscle  irritability ;  the  change  in 
the  irritability  of  the  muscles  depends  on  the  motor  nerye-endings 
they  contain.t  It  may  be  remembered  that  all  three  nenres  of  the  arm, 
radial  (musculo-spiral),  ulnar,  and  median,  supply  muscles  employed  in 
writing.  Several  cases  that  I  have  seen,  show  that  increased  irritability 
is  the  earlier  change  of  the  two,  and  that  diminution  of  irritability 
succeeds  it. 

*  Partly  becsnae  he  esn  preit  more  firmly  on  the  pencil,  and  tliiii  stOKdy  the 
lumd  (see  Poorer  'Hed.-Chir.  Tniu.,'  yoL  Izi,  p.  127). 

t  At  the  nme  time  it  would  be  wrong  to  lay  much  weight  on  this  eoneideretioii« 
became  it  U  possible  that  an  abnormal  irritabUity  of  the  mniealar  fibres  may  canse 
them  to  respond  more  readily  to  a  given  stlmalation  of  the  nerre-fibres.  We  can 
only  judge  of  the  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerves  by  the  effect  on  the  mnacnlar 
fibres.  It  if,  however,  customary  to  regard  a  change  in  the  muscular  eflMt  of  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerves,  as  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  nerve-fibres  themselves. 
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Semory  iymptonu  are  seldom  entirelj  absent,  ajid  are  often  very 
prominent.  Thej  may  exist  alone  ("sensoiy  form*')»  or  may  be 
combined  with  motor  symptoms.  Often,  at  first,  there  is  only  a 
general  sense  of  distressing  fatigue  in  the  hand,  to  which  spasm  may 
be  afterwards  added.  Definite  dull  pain  is  often  referred  to  the 
bones  or  joints,  very  often  to  the  metacarpal  bones  or  to  the  wrist, 
soon  ceasing  when  the  effort  to  write  is  relinquished.  In  one  case  it 
was  felt  only  in  the  middle  and  fourth  finger,  passing  from  the  latter 
up  the  outer  edge  of  the  hand  which  rested  on  tbe  paper.  Sometimes 
it  is  accompanied  by  local  tenderness.  Occasionally,  though  not 
often,  a  tingling  sensation,  "pins  and  needles,"  is  felt  in  certain 
fingers  during  the  attempt  to  write.  Now  and  then  the  pain  is 
more  seyere,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  course  of  the  nerves,  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  neuralgic  in  character.  At  first  it  occurs  only 
during  the  act  of  writing,  but  after  a  time  it  may  be  produced  by  any 
muscular  effort  in  the  part.  It  may  be  chiefly  localised  in  certain  foci 
along  the  course  of  the  nerre,  and  after  a  time  the  nerves  are  found 
to  be  tender,  and  the  tenderness  is  greatest  at  the  foci  of  pain,  these 
tender  points  thus  completing  the  resemblance  to  ordinary  neuralgia. 
In  many  cases  some  muscular  spasm  accompanies  the  pain  during  the 
act  of  writing,  and  often  has  preceded  the  pain  in  time.  I  may  briefly 
relate  a  most  instructive  case  of  this  character.  The  patient  was  a  young 
woman,  a  lithographic  writer,  producing  exquisite  copper-plate  writing, 
which  could  only  be  executed  in  a  cramped  manner,  with  fixation  by 
the  little  finger.  She  found  that  her  hand  grasped  the  pen  with  undue 
force,  and  now  and  then  a  stroke  did  not  go  quite  in  the  intended  direc- 
tion. The  spasmodic  symptoms  slowly  increased,  without  the  slightest 
pain,  for  three  months,  the  pen  tending  to  slip  between  tbe  first  and 
second  finger  until  she  was  obliged  to  hold  it  thus.  Then  slight  pain 
was  felt  in  the  thumb  and  fingers,  at  the  places  where  they  were  in 
contact  with  the  pen.  This  pain  gradually  extended  to  the  writst,  and 
then  up  the  arm  to  the  axilla,  and  continued  until  she  cam&  under 
my  care  two  years  after  the  onset.  The  spasm  remained  about 
the  same,  but  the  pain  was  so  great  as  alone  to  prevent  hor  from 
writing.  It  still  commenced  where  the  pen  was  in  contact  with  the 
thumb  and  with  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  first  two  fingers,  being 
felt  in  all  three,  and  darting  up  the  arm,  A  focus  of  greater  pain  was 
situated  in  front  of  the  wrist  over  the  median  nerve,  and  another  a  little 
below  the  elbow ;  these  points  were  very  tender  to  pressure.  There 
was  also  some  general  tenderness  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  and 
another  tender  point  on  the  musculo-spiral.  The  pain  never  occurred 
spontaneously,  but  was  now  excited  by  any  muscular  effort.  The 
nerves  presented  a  distinct  increase  of  electrical  excitability.  Thus  the 
prominent  trouble  at  the  time  the  patient  came  under  observation  was 
neuralgic  pain«  but  both  the  history  and  the  character  of  the  pain 
showed  that  it  was  secondary  to  writing  and  a  tme  ^occupation 
neuralgia,''  In  some  cases  the  pain  may  become  altogether  independent 
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of  tlie  act  of  writing.  In  one  patient  it  was  associated  at  the  onset 
with  well-marked  spasm ;  writing  was  entirely  given  ap,  and  the 
spasm  ceased,  but  the  pain  continued  and  was  produced  by  anj 
movement,  and  ultimately  it  was  felt  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  and  then  in  both  shoulders,  and  was  brought  on  by  emotion 
at  well  as  by  moyement.  The  sensory  symptoms,  when  they  once 
become  prominent,  often  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  spread,  and 
sometimes  acquire  a  relative  independence,  as  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned. The  feeling  of  ** tingling"  or  "pins  and  needles"  ahready 
mentioned  as  an  occasional  symptom,  may  also  spread,  like  the  tremor» 
to  the  other  arm. 

Course.— The  symptoms  continue,  and  usually  increase  as  long  as 
the  patient  perseveres  in  the  attempt  to  write,  and  only  become 
stationaiy  when  prudence  or  sheer  inability  prevents  the  effort.  The 
rate  of  increase  varies  much  in  different  cases,  and  is  generally  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  badness  of  the  original  method  of  writing.  The 
tendency  for  the  affection  to  spread  to  other  actions  also  varies  much, 
and  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  general  weakness  of  the  nervous 
system.  As  we  have  seen,  the  sensory  symptoms  of  neuralgic  type 
^Lhibit  a  greater  tendency  to  extension  than  do  the  motor  symptoms. 
The  anxiety  caused  by  the  affection,  in  those  who  depend  for  their 
living  on  the  action  deranged,  often  causes  general  nervous  weakness^ 
which,  in  its  turn,  tends  to  increase  the  malady.  It  is  not  common 
to  have  actual  recovery  and  later  recurrence ;  one  patient  had  typical 
eramp  for  eighteen  months  at  thirty-three,  which  passed  away  with 
rest,  to  return  at  forty-one. 

The  sufferer  who  finds  himself  unable  to  write  with  one  hand  often 
learns  to  write  with  the  other.  After  he  has  acquired  the  needful 
facility,  and  has  written  with  the  left  hand  for  a  time,  similar  sy m* 
ptoms  may  develop  in  this  hand,  and  they  then  usually  progress  more 
quickly  than  in  the  arm  first  affected.  Sometimes,  even  when  the 
left  hand  does  not  suffer,  the  action  of  writing  with  it  causes  synergie 
movements  of  the  right  hand.  When  sensory  symptoms  are  prominent, 
the  left  hand  is  especially  apt  to  suffer  early.  Fortunately  the  iiiva* 
sion  of  the  left  hand  is  not  invariable ;  I  have  known  it  to  do  good 
work  for  twelve  years,  although  the  affection  continued  unchanged 
in  the  right  hand.  Indeed,  if  we  exclude  the  cases  of  neuralgic  type, 
I  think  that  the  chances  are  nearly  equal  whether  the  left  hand  will 
suffer  or  not.  If  perfect  rest  is  given  to  the  right  hand,  either  by 
abstinence  from  writing  or  by  the  exclusive  use  of  the  left  hand,  the 
symptoms  may  slowly  lessen,  and  ultimately  pass  away,  so  that 
writing  may  be  resumed,  without  any  return  of  the  affection.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  patient  whose  handwriting  is  shown  in  Fig.  157* 
A  more  typical  case  of  writers'  cramp  could  not  be,  and  yet  the 
recovery,  during  two  years'  use  of  the  left  hand,  was  so  complete  that 
lie  has  now  written,  and  written  much,  with  the  right  hand  for 
thirteen  years,  without  any  recurrence  of  the  disease    In  some  oases 
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liowerer,  the  symptoms  that  have  been  remoTed  bj  rest  return  soon 
after  the  attempt  to  write  is  made,  especially  if  the  period  of  rest 
then  giyen  to  the  right  hand  is  too  short ;  in  others,  even  rest  fails  to 
effect  mncli  improyement,  and  the  Bymptoms  may  continue  to  the  end 
of  life.  The  tendency  of  neuralgic  pain  to  spread  -widely  has  been 
already  mentioned.  When  tingling  is  felt  in  the  fingers,  it  is  occa- 
sionally also  felt  in  the  foot  of  the  same  side,  and  I  haye  once  known 
slight  cramp  in  the  leg  to  accompany  sncb  tingling  and  severe  spasm 
in  the  hand. 

Pasholoot.— No  anatomical  changes  are  known  in  writers'  cramp, 
and  none  oonld  be  found  in  one  case  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  has  therefore  to  be  inferzed 
from  its  symptoms  and  causation.  Three  chief  theories  have  been 
held  regarding  its  nature.  According  to  one,  it  is  essentially  a  local 
disease ;  a  weakness  in  some  muscles  permits  the  oyer-aotion  of  their 
antagonists,  which  increases  to  spasm.*  A  second  theory  asc^bes 
the  spasm  to  reflex  action,  the  residt  of  the  stimnlation  of  the  sensory, 
neryes  in  the  act  of  writing.f  A  third  (held  by  most  writers  on  the 
subject)  regards  the  affection  as  primarily  and  essentially  central, 
the  result  of  a  deranged  action  in  the  centres  concerned  in  the  act  of 
writing.  The  first  two  theories  seem  inadequate,  by  themselyes,  to 
explain  the  symptoms.  Most  obseryers  haye  failed  to  find,  in  the  early 
stage  of  true  writers'  cramp,  any  eridence  of  primary  weakness.  The 
initial  disturbance  is  spasm ;  the  slight  loss  of  power  which  may  be 
found  i^  certain  muscles  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time 
does  not  explain  the  spasm,  ^^st  because  this  is  far  wider  in  range 
than  the  antagonists  of  the  feeble  muscle ;  secondly,  because  the  yery 
muscles  that  are  weak  are  often  inyolyed  in  the  spasm ;  thirdly,  because 
local  muscular  weakness  does  not  excite  spasm  of  the  character  pre- 
sented by  a  well-marked  case  of  writers'  cramp.  The  reflex  theory  is 
inadmissible  because,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  eyidence 
that  abnormal  sensory  impressions  precede  the  spasm.  Even  in  the 
case  related  on  p.  719,  in  which  pain  was  so  prominent,  it  was  distinctly 
secondary  in  time.  Both  weakness  and  pain  in  the  hand  are  yery 
common  without  the  manifestation  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  the 
occurrence  of  writers'  cramp.  Although  neither  the  theory  of  local 
weakness,  nor  that  of  reflex  spasm,  can  be  regarded  as  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  cases,  it  is  yery  probable  that  each  influence 
may  take  a  share,  in  some  instances,  in  increasing  the  disease,  and 
occasionally  may  help  to  excite  it.  But  the  morbid  state  of  the  centre 
may  be  deyeloped  without  such  aid,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
element  in  the  disease. 

All  forms  of  occupation-spasm  affect  movements  that  are  purely 
acquired,  and  of  all  these  movements  that  of  writing  is  the  most 

•  Diondi,  Meyer,  flaaptfZsndelli.    TMe  theory  has  been  ably  sdyocatedbjPoora. 
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complex  and  most  delicate.  TLe  acquisiti on  of  the  power  of  performing 
4iDj  action  with  ease,  means  the  "  education  "  of  the  nervous  centres 
<»ncerned  in  it,  the  establishment  of  a  tendency  to  the  associated 
miction  of  nerve-cells,  in  perfect  adjustment  of  yaried  order  and 
degree,  with  the  least  possible  Toluntarj  effort  of  excitation  and 
control.  This,  in  the  language  of  modem  pbjsiologj,  means  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  lessened  resistance  in  centres,  t.  e.  between  con- 
nected cells,  and  doubtless  also  modifications  in  the  force  and  readiness 
with  wh ich  nerve- energy  is  liberated  in  them.  This  education  is  effected 
by  the  repeated  functional  action  of  the  centres  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  will,  at  first  strong,  afterwards  gradually  lessening,  as  the  desired 
functional  mechanism  is  developed  by  exercise,  and  established  by  the 
resulting  modifications  of  nutrition.  There, in  health,  the  process  stops. 
Beadily  as  nerve-energy  is  evolved,  it  is  always  under  a  voluntaij 
stimulus,  and  exactly  in  the  degree  required.  The  clearest  conception 
we  can  form  of  the  pathology  of  writers'  cramp  is  that  this  process  of 
lowing  of  resistance  between  nerve-cells  has  gone  too  far,  so  that  the 
energy  evolved  is  excessive  and  irregular,  although,  when  the  same 
cells  are  excited  in  a  different  order,  the  resistance  is  normal  in  proper* 
tion  as  the  order  differs  from  that  involved  in  the  act  of  writing,  and 
hence,  in  that  degree,  other  movements  escape.  No  doubt  the  impair- 
ment of  function  is  attended  by  impairment  of  nutrition.  In  some 
<^ses  the  changes  go  so  far  that  all  attempts  at  movement  give  rise  to 
cramp,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  total  power  that  can  be  exerted  is 
considerably  below  the  normaL 

The  mechanism  of  the  morbid  lowering  of  resistance  may  be  the 
same  as  that  by  which  the  resistance  was  lowered  in  the  education  of 
the  centre,  carried  in  this  case  to  excess.  The  degree  of  exertion 
necessary  to  produce  the  effect  varies  inversely  as  other  influences  oo- 
operatei  and  tend  to  degrade  nutrition  or  to  disturb  the  centre.  Some 
causes,  such  as  anxiety,  aid  in  the  former  way,  by  impairing  nutrition; 
ethers,  such  as  local  disease  of  the  limb,  in  the  latter,  by  deranging  the 
centre.  The  influence  of  local  pain  and  local  weakness  in  deranging 
movement  is  too  familiar  to  need  illustration,  but  this  effect  is 
probably  produced  through  the  centre,  and  can  only  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  writers'  cramp  by  disturbing  the  normal  relation  of  the 
force  evolved,  and  so  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  the  morbid  state 
just  described. 

The  condition  assumed  is  that  which  nsed  to  be  described  as 
^irritable  weakness."  In  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  when  foioe 
is  too  readily  evolved,  the  total  amount  of  nerve-foroe  which  can  be 
liberated  is  usually  below  the  normal.  Thus  there  may  be  weakness 
as  well  as  spasm,  and  as  the  morbid  condition  may  progress  in  one 
part  of  the  centre  more  than  another,  the  weakness  may  be  distinct 
only  in  certain  muscles.  The  fact  that  the  affection  occurs  chiefly  in 
those  who  write  by  means  of  suiaU  muscles,  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  theory  that  the  disease  is  essentially  centnL    Tbe  diileraioe 
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between  the  method  of  writing  by  sniftll  or  bjlaige  mniolee  is  tliat  in 
the  one  case  there  is  extreme  activify  of  comparatively  few  cells  of  th« 
cerebral  cortex,  in  the  other  case  there  is  slight  activity  of  many  cells. 
The  morbid  state  of  nutrition  which  accompanies  disturbed  function 
in  a  motor  centre  tends  to  descend  the  motor  fibres,  and  hence  we 
can  understand  that  a  slight  change  in  the  electric  irritability  of  the 
nerves  should  sometimes  be  found,  just  as  in  chorea. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  central  theory  that  it  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  writing,  and  therefore  of  every 
separate  action  which  any  one  part  of  the  body  can  perform,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  such  centres.  The  objection  is 
invalid  because  no  such  assumption  is  made.  The  theory  does  not 
assume  that  there  is  a  separate  centre  for  writing  or  other  movement» 
but  only  that  there  are  varying  lines  of  resistance  in  the  innumerable 
eonnections  of  the  motor  nerve-cells,  and  that,  as  each  movement  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  nerve-cells  in  different  order  and  degree^ 
permanent  functional  relations  are  developed  and  may  be  separately 
deranged.  No  separate  co-ordinating  centre  is  assumed,  any  more  than 
in  a  complex  piece  of  machinery,  in  which  the  bars  and  bands  and 
wheels  that  convey  the  force  co-ordinate  it  by  their  arrangement.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  conception  of  a  physiological  centre 
does  not  necessarily  involve  that  of  a  local  limitation*  Nerve-cells 
act  together  that  are  far  apart,  and  those  that  are  adjacent  are  often 
independenti  Diffused  through  a  mass  of  grey  matter  may  be  many 
separate  mechanisms,  not  necessarily  more  in  one  part  than  in  another, 
and  if  we  call  them  "  centres  "  we  must  not  allow  mathematical  con- 
ceptions to  govern  our  physiological  ideas. 

The  tendency,  often  seen,  for  the  other  hand  to  be  affected,  affords 
additional  evidence  that  the  disease  is  essentially  centraL  Many  facts 
show  that  there  is  a  close  functional  connection  between  the  similar 
mechanisms  on  the  two  sides.  Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  a  patient 
when  he  tried  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  found  his  right  fingers  per- 
forming slow  movements  of  fiexion  and  extension.  On  any  theory,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  why  the  second  side  should  suffer  in  some  cases  and 
not  in  others. 

One  other  symptom  remains  to  be  discussed — the  neuralgic  pain, 
which  gives  to  some  cases  a  special  character.  The  act  of  writing 
involves  afferent  impulses  and  sensory  impressions,  unnoticed  till  they 
become  increased  by  fatigue.  When  cramp  occurs,  these  become 
excessive.  All  increased  sensation  means  increased  action  of  the 
sensory  centres,  and  this,  once  established,  may  assume  a  morbid 
independence^  as  in  many  eases  of  ordinary  neuralgia  (q.  «.),  and,  as 
also  in  neuralgia,  nerve-tenderness  may  be  secondarily  developed. 
There  is  no  justification  for  regarding  these  tender  points  as  evidence 
of  neuritis,  for  even  in  such  a  case  as  that  recorded  on  p.  719  the 
symptoms  are  merely  such  as  are  met  with  in  many  cases  of  neuralgia 
of  primarily  central  origin.     This  case  is  especially  instructive  as 
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showing  how  the  pain,  i.  e.  the  morbid  action  of  the  sensory  centre, 
became  gradually  developed  from  the  increased  afferent  impressions 
caused  by  the  spasm.  The  pain  started  from  the  points  at  which  the 
nerves  of  the  skin  were  unduly  stimulated  by  too  firm  a  grasp  of  the 
pen.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  same  predisposing 
influences  which  facilitate  the  occurrence  of  that  state  of  motor  centres 
which  shows  itself  in  spasm,  may  also  conduce  to  the  development  of 
a  like  state  in  a  sensory  centre,  felt  as  pain.  But  structural  changes 
in  the  nerves  may  occur  as  a  result  of  pain  that  is  purely  central  in 
origin,  and  the  motor  nerves,  in  central  diseases,  as  chorea  and  para- 
lysis agitans,  may  present  alterations  in  electrical  excitability,  which 
are  evidence  of  secondary  changes  in  their  nutrition.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  changes  should  be  found  in  ''occupation 
neuroses,"  even  assuming  their  central  origin.  Such  changes,  once 
set  up,  may  develop  in  relative  independence,  especially  under  the 
reflex  influence  of  pain,  and  may  even  induce  secondaiy  changes  in 
the  irritability  and  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  These  are  exceptional, 
but  they  are  open  to  the  misinterpretation  of  being  regarded  as  the 
primary  element  in  the  disorder. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  part  of  the  nervous 
system  in  which  the  primary  derangement  occurs.  That  the  action  of 
the  motor  and  sensory  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  must  be  disordered 
is  certain,  since  it  is  through  them  that  spasm  is  produced  and  pain 
perceived.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  their  derangement  is 
primary,  or  whether  it  is  simply  the  effect  of  a  primary  disorder  in 
those  cerebral  centres  in  which  the  movements  are  arranged.  The 
latter  is  the  more  probable,  and  the  central  region  of  the  cortex 
is  that  to  which  we  should  naturally  turn  as  the  seat  of  the  primaiy 
derangement,  since  it  is  from  this  part  of  the  brain  that  the  spinal 
cells  are  directly  excited.  Analogy  suggests  that  the  sensory  dis- 
turbance is  spinal  in  a  larger  degree  than  are  the  motor  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — ^A  well-marked  case  of  writers'  neurosis  is  rarely 
mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  The  initial  limitation  of  the 
symptoms,  whether  spasm  or  pain,  to  the  act  of  writing,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  case.  But  the  converse  error  is  often 
made ;  cases  are  supposed  to  be  examples  of  writers'  cramp  which  are 
of  a  different  nature.  Many  paralytic  and  painful  affections  of  the 
band  are  discovered  by  the  interference  they  cause  with  the  action  of 
writing,  because  it  is  the  most  delicate  action  that  the  hand  is  called  on 
to  perform,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  specially  connected  with  the 
act,  when  this  merely  reveals  their  existence.  I  have  several  times 
Imown  the  mistake  to  be  made  in  hemiplegia  of  gradual  onset,  and  also 
in  a  case  of  commencing  insular  sclerosis,  and  in  another  of  early  tabes 
affecting  the  arms.  Even  pressure-palsy  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve 
has  been  ascribed  to  writing.  Still  more  frequent  is  the  error  in  cases 
of  pain  in  the  arm  of  various  kinds.    In  acute  neuralgia  and  neuralgio 
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rbeumatism  of  the  forearm  muBcIes,  writing  increases  the  pain,  and  is 
interfered  with  by  it  in  a  way  that  renders  the  mistake  easy.  It  i« 
needless  to  enumerate  the  rarions  other  affections  that  may  be  thus 
•confused,  because  the  simple  rule  above  given  suffices  for  their 
distinction — from  the  first,  the  symptoms  are  not  limited  to  the  act 
•of  writing.  The  tremulous  form  may  be  mistaken  for  commencing 
paralysis  agitans,  but,  at  the  onset,  the  tremor  is  confined  to  writing, 
and  is  always  conjoined  with  distinct  spasm  produced  by  the  act 

Writers'  cramp  is  a  disease  that  is  readily  imagined.  Most  person* 
who  have  to  write  much,  experience  at  times  some  discomfort  in  the 
hand  after  writing,  and,  since  such  discomfort  is  one  of  the  earlj 
symptoms  of  writers'  cramp,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  that  they  are  the 
subjects  of  the  disease,  and  a  slight  tendency  to  spasm  is  readily 
imagined  in  such  a  case.  The  most  important  diagnostic  indication 
is  the  occurrence  of  actual  visible  spasm,  since  this  is  seldom  absent^ 
even  in  the  early  stage.  In  the  cases  in  which  sensory  symptoms  are 
ultimately  most  prominent,  they  seldom  exist  alone.  If  they  are 
isolated,  the  diagnosis  rests  on  the  initial  relation  to  one  action  and  the 
unusual  seat  of  the  pain.  In  most  cases  of  the  fancied  disease,  when 
the  patients  are  reassured,  the  discomfort  quickly  ceases  to  be  noticed. 

Pbogkosib. — The  disease,  when  well  developed,  is  one  in  which  the 
prognosis  is  always  uncertain,  and  often  unfavorable.  When  the 
affection  occurs  in  a  person  whose  daily  bread  depends  on  the  act  of 
writing,  the  early  warnings  are  neglected,  either  through  ignorance 
or  the  stem  compulsion  of  necessity,  until  the  morbid  action  of  the 
centre  has  become  fixed  by  nutritional  alterations  almost  as  ineradi- 
cable as  those  that  render  permanent  the  results  of  its  early  education. 
The  prognosis  is  especially  unfavorable  if  the  disease  has  lasted  for 
some  time,  and  has  reached  a  considerable  degree  before  the  patient 
comes  under  treatment;  if  perfect  rest  from  writing  cannot  be 
secured ;  and  also  if  no  other  cause  than  the  act  of  writing  can  be 
traced.  It  is  better  if  any  extraneous  and  removable  cause  co- 
operates, such  as  defective  general  health,  anxiety,  and  esp  cialiy  if 
local  causes,  such  as  injury,  have  distinctly  aided  in  the  development 
of  the  morbid  state.  Even,  however,  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  recovery  sometimes  occurs.  '  The  writing  shown  in 
Fig.  157  was  that  of  a  clerk,  aged  thirty-four,  in  whom  no  cause 
could  be  traced  but  excessive  writing.  He  had  averaged  ten  hours  a 
day  for  twenty  years,  and  the  affection  had  lasted  for  twelve  months 
before  he  came  under  treatment,  and  yet,  as  already  mentioned  (p. 
720),  recovery  has  been  perfect.  The  prognosis  in  cases  in  which 
the  sensory  trouble  predominates  is  good,  if  the  patient  can  take  a 
long  and  perfect  rest,  but  unless  this  can  be  secured,  the  neuralgic 
pain,  at  first  produced  only  by  the  act  of  writing,  is  likely  to  extend 
and  become  spontaneous.  The  probability  that  the  other  hand  will  be 
affected  is  greater  in  these  cases  than  in  those  of  purely  motor  spasnu 
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TsBATUBNT. — Writers'  cramp  is  a  troublesome  and  difficult  diseaM 
to  treat,  and  the  question  of  its  prevention  is  therefore  of  oorresponding^ 
importance.  The  disease  might  probably  be  prevented  to  a  veiy 
large  extent,  if  not  entirely.  We  have  seen  that  it  occurs  ahnost 
exclusively  among  those  who  write  in  a  cramped  manner,  in  the 
first  or  second  of  the  styles  mentioned  on  p.  713,  scarcely  ever, 
and  only  in  slight  degree,  in  those  who  write  in  the  third,  and  never 
in  those  who  write  in  the  fourth.  If  all  persons  wrote  from  the 
shoulder,  writers'  cramp  would  practically  cease.  But  the  mode  of 
writing  is  a  matter  of  education,  and  prevention  of  the  disease  rests 
therefore  not  with  doctors  but  with  teachers.  It  is  probably  impossible 
to  teach  writing  in  the  first  instance  in  a  free  manner,  but  before  a 
boy  is  allowed  to  pass  from  school,  he  should  be  got  out  of  the 
cramped,  and  taught  the  free  method, — taught,  that  is,  to  write  from 
the  shoulder.  It  is  also  desirable  that  those  who  experience  any 
difficulty  or  discomfort  in  writing  should  at  once  change  their  style 
for  the  freer  mode.  To  make  a  person  realise  the  characteristics  of 
the  free  method,  I  have  found  the  following  expedient  useful.  Lei 
him  first  draw  a  line  across  a  sheet  of  paper ;  for  this,  the  arm  must 
be  moved  as  a  whole  from  the  shoulder.  Then  let  him  make  the  line 
wavy,  next  increase  the  wavy  character,  and  then   slightly  slope 

the  waves,  so  as  at  last  to  make  the  line  a  series  of  ^/<  %i — ^9Mnntfn4m^ 

These  are  letters,  and  the  transition  to  other  letters  will  then  be  easy* 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  write  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  shall  be  easy  to  form  an  entire  line  of  words  without 
once  lifting  the  pen  from  the  paper.  The  hand  should  grasp  the  pen 
lightly,  and  move  as  a  whole.  The  comfort  and  ease  experienced 
when  this  method  is  acquired  are  very  remarkable. 

For  the  affection  itself,  treatment,  to  be  effective,  should  be  early. 
The  commencing  symptoms  often  pass  away  with  a  brief  rest;  a 
month's  abstinence  from  writing  at  the  onset  will  do  more  than  a 
year's  rest  if  the  disease  has  continued  for  six  months.  When  writing 
is  resumed  in  such  a  case,  it  is  essential  that  its  style  should  be 
changed  as  just  described.  The  amount  of  writing  should,  if  pos- 
sible, also  be  reduced.  It  is  desirable  that  a  soft  quill  should  be 
substituted  for  a  steel  pen,  and  that  a  holder  should  be  employed  that 
is  of  good  size  and  not  smooth  on  the  surface.*  Slight  symptoms  of 
cramp  often  pass  away  at  once  when  this  change  is  made. 

In  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  become  established,  rest  ia  still 

*  Qaills  are  too  Rmall  and  too  smooth  to  be  held  with  facility ;  a  quill  nib  ifaoiild 
be  nsed  in  a  holder,  'llie  beet  steel  pens  are  those  with  tumed-np  points,  as  the 
Waverley.  Similar  gold  pens  are  made  by  Mubie,  Todd  k  Co.  A  good  holder  i* 
one  that  is  larger  than  the  average  size,  and  b  covered  with  soft  india  rubber  for 
aboat  two  inches,  where  the  pen  is  held.  Large  cork  holders  are  also  good.  Th« 
best  small  holder  is  one  made  by  Brandauer,  of  Birmingham,  in  which  the  metal 
part  is  roughened. 
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inoomparablj  the  most  important  element  in  treatment.  If  writing 
is  continued,  every  method  of  treatment  fails  eyen  to  check  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  disease.  The  yarions  mechanical  devices  which,  for  a 
time,  aid  handwriting  are  not  to  be  recommended,  since  they  only 
stave  off  the  impending  disability,  while  the  malady  is  reallj  getting 
worse,  and  they  thas  increase  the  difficulty  of  treatment.  If,  how- 
ever, prolonged  and  complete  rest  from  writing  is  impossible,  the 
patient  should  learn  to  write  with  the  left  hand.  Facility  in  sinistral 
writing  is  acquired  with  a  little  perseverance,  more  readily  if  the  letters 
are  made  upright  or  if  the  customary  inclination  is  reversed.  In  this 
way  complete  rest  may  be  given  to  the  affected  hand.  It  is  true  the 
left  hand  may,  after  a  time,  suffer  in  the  same  way,  but  the  tendency 
to  this  has  been  exaggerated  by  some  writers.  If  it  does,  the  patient 
is  no  worse  off  than  if  he  has  not  learned  to  write  with  the  left  hand ; 
while  if  it  does  not,  he  may  be  able  to  continue  to  earn  his  living,  and 
may  afford  his  right  hand  a  fair  chance  of  recovery.  The  Government 
clerk  mentioned  on  p.  720  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  for  twelve 
years  with  his  left  hand,  and  although  the  cramp  continued  in  the  rights 
the  left  showed  no  indication  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelve 
years  he  was  able  to  retire  on  a  pension.  Besides  the  case  illustrated 
m  Fig.  157, 1  have  met  with  several  others  in  which  practical  recovery 
occurred  during  the  use  of  the  left  hand. 

For  many  persons  the  use  of  a  type-writer  offers  the  means  of 
Abstaining  from  all  the  use  of  the  hand  that  has  brought  on  the 
disease.  The  depression  of  the  keys  of  a  good  type-writer  resembles 
the  movement  of  the  fingers  in  playing  on  the  piano,  but  is  less 
fatiguing,  and  most  sufferers  from  writers'  cramp  are  able  to  use  such 
an  instrument,  even  with  the  affected  hand,  without  any  unpleasant 
sympu>ms,  while  the  facility  with  which  some  instruments  can  be 
worked  ^th  the  left  hand  enables  the  right  hand,  if  necessary,  to  have 
absolute  /est.  Unfortunately,  a  type-writer  cannot  often  be  available 
for  the  VK>rk  of  the  ordinary  clerk,  who  is  so  frequently  a  sufferer. 
For  most  others  it  offers  a  great  advantage ;  the  depression  of  the 
keys,  if  not  continued  to  fatiguing  excess,  constitutes  a  most  useful 
form  of  gymnastic  exercise.  In  those  who  suffer  from  the  neuralgic 
form,  however,  the  pain  is  often  excited  by  any  movement  of  the  arm» 
and  they  may  then  be  unable  to  use  a  type-writer.* 

When  impaired  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  co-operates  as  a 
cause  of  writers'  cramp,  nervine  tonics,  especially  small  doses  of 
strychnia,  increase  a  tendency  to  recovery,  and  in  all  cases  may  be 
given,  as  having  an  influence  in  the  right  direction,  Sedatives  inter- 
nally, as  a  rule,  effect  little  in  cases  of  pure  cramp,  although  hy[>o- 
dermic  injections  of  atropine  (one  sixtieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a 

*  Tlie  machines  with  a  separate  key  for  each  letter,  although  expensive,  are  alone 
tuefoL  Those  are  to  he  preferred  which  have  a  separate  set  of  keys  for  capita) 
letters,  rather  than  those  in  which  the  capitals  are  produced  by  the  ose  of  a  cuu- 
trolling  key,  changing  the  small  letters  to  the  capitals. 
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week)  have  been  stronglj  recommeDded  by  Yanoe.  lo  the  neuralgic 
form,  sedatives  internally  and  locally  are  certainly  of  service.  Indian 
hemp  by  the  mouth,  morphia  beneath  the  skin,  or  innnctions  of  extract 
of  belladonna  and  glycerine,  or  aconite  ointment,  are  the  most  nsefoL 
I  have  also  found  hypodermic  injection  of  cocaine  beneficial  in  some 
cases  when  there  has  been  pain  about  the  wrist  or  forearm.  If  tender- 
ness of  the  nerves  eicists,  counter-irritation  by  blist^ts  over  the  tender 
points  often  does  considerable  good. 

Electricity  has  been  extensively  used,  and  strongly  recommended, 
in  the  treatment  of  writers'  cramp.  Faradism  is  of  no  value,  and 
even  harmful,  as  a  rule,  but  voltaic  electricity  occasionally  gives  some 
reUef  to  the  pain.  In  the  spasmodic  form  Erb  recommends  the 
passage  of  the  voltaic  current  up  and  down  the  cervical  spine,  and  * 
from  the  spine  to  the  muscles.  Poore  advises  the  combination  of  the 
latter  method  with  gymnastic  movements  of  the  hand,  and  has  observed 
great  improvement  in  some  cases  from  this  treatment.*  My  own  ex- 
perience has  led  me  to  assign  a  low  position  to  electricity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  spasmodic  form,  although  I  have  given  it  a  thorough 
trial  in  many  cases.  Certainly,  if  the  patient  goes  on  writing,  it  has 
not  the  slightest  influence  on  the  disease.  With  rest  from  writing, 
there  is,  in  many  cases,  a  tendency  to  recovery  which  has  not  appeared 
to  me  to  be  expedited  by  galvanism  however  applied.  Oymnastio 
exercises  are  often  distinctly  useful,  regular  flexion  and  extension 
movements  of  the  fingers  and  hand,  for  which,  with  advantage,  a 
**  dumb  piano  "  may  be  used.  They  should  be  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  movements  that  induce  the  spasm,  and  should  never  be 
eontinued  to  fatigue.  Bubbing,  and  the  combination  of  rubbing  and 
kneading  that  is  called  massage,  often  gives  considerable  relief  to  dis- 
comfort,  and  sometimes  lessens  the  tendency  to  spasnu  It  has  been 
recently  made  the  subject  of  public  attention,  and  has  been  said  to 
give  remarkable  results,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  were  obtained 
chiefly  in  cases  of  the  imaginary  disorder.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  treatment  often  lessens  discomfort,  in  the  cases  of  undoubted 
writers'  cramp  that  I  have  known  treated  in  this  manner  by  *'  experts^"* 
the  symptoms  have  not  been  appreciably  influenced. 

Among  other  means  of  treatment  which  have  been  recommended  it 
tenotomy  (Stromeyer).  In  one  case  (Truppert)  no  less  than  fifty 
tendons  were  successively  divided,  and  it  is  said  that  the  patient  at 
the  end  of  the  treatment  was  slightly  improved !  I  have  found  no 
good  result  from  rendering  the  arm  for  a  time  immobile  bj  a  plastei^ 
of -Paris  bandage. 

Othxb  Oooitpatiok  NsTTBOBxe. 

The  general  considerations  regarding  the  pathology,  oausationy  and 
treatm^  of  writers'  cramp  are  applicable,  mutaii§  mutandiif  to  all 
m  •Handbook  of  Electricity.' 
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the  other  forma  of  occupation  neurosis.  In  each,  pain  and  spasm  may 
he  varionslj  comhiued,  and  are  at  first  related  isolelj  to  the  special 
act. 

Pianofofie  players*  Cramp  occurs  chiefly  among  professionals,  and 
more  frequently  among  women  than  among  men.  Both  the  spasmodic 
and  neuralgic  varieties  are  met  with.  In  the  former  at  first  a  finger 
or  the  thumh  does  not  move  with  the  necessary  precision,  and  may 
remain  extended  for  a  few  seconds  instead  of  striking  the  required  note. 
In  the  neuralgic  form»  pain  comes  on  after  playing  for  a  short  time, 
and  compels  the  sufferer  to  desist.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  up  the 
arm.  Erb  has  several  times  met  with  pain  between  the  scapula  and  the 
spine.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  pain  was  symmetrical  in  the 
outer  border  of  each  hand,  sometimes  extending  down  the  little  finger, 
but  never  accompanied  by  cramp,  although  the  patient  was  liable  to 
the  nocturnal  cramp  in  the  hands  described  at  p.  704. 

Violin  players  are  liable  to  a  similar  affection  in  either  hand, 
especially  in  that  which  fingers  the  strings,  less  commonly  in  that 
which  moves  the  bow,  but  occasionally  in  hoth. 

Sempstresses'  Cramp. — ^The  act  of  sewing  frequently  leads  to  a  similar 
affection  in  sempstresses  and  tailors,  usually  characterised  by  rigidity 
and  cramped  flexion  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  often  greatest  in 
the  thimble  finger.  Tingling  in  the  fingers  may  accompany  it»  and 
may  cease  as  soon  as  the  attempt  to  sew  is  relinquished.  I  have  met 
with  the  same  trouble  in  a  sail  maker.  In  this  occupation  the  needle  is 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  is  pressed  through  the  canvas 
by  a  metal  plate  fixed  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  spasm  in  the 
fingers  caused  the  needle  to  slip  off  the  plate,  and  the  attempt  to  work 
occasioned  pain  in  the  fingers,  and  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints. 

Telegraphists*  cramp  (first  described  by  Onimus)  affects  exclusively 
those  who  use  the  Morse  machine,  which  is  worked  by  pressing  down 
a  stop  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  make  a  dot  or  a  dash  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  pressure.  The  pressure  has  to  be  repeated  for  each 
sign,  and  telegraphists  have  often  to  send  50,000  separate  signs  a  day. 
Spasm  is  set  up,  which  causes  the  pressure  to  be  too  long  maintained, 
and  hence  dots  become  transformed  to  dashes.  One  patient  managed 
to  go  on  for  two  years  by  substituting  his  thumb  for  the  finger,  and 
then  this  became  unmanageable ;  afterwards  he  used  the  middle  finger 
and  then  the  closed  fist,  but  the  spasm  followed,  and  he  had  to  give 
ap  his  occupation.  The  neuralgic  variety  is  sometimes  met  with,  and 
I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  pain,  for  six  months  excited  only  by 
the  special  work,  subsequently  occurred  on  other  movements.  After  six 
months'  rest  the  patient  resumed  work  as  a  writing  clerk,  and  wrote 
in  comfort  for  two  months.  Then  the  pain  returned  in  connectioii 
with  writing,  rapidly  increased,  and  became  spontaneous. 

Smiths  are  also,  although  rarely,  liable  to  cramp.  In  one  ca&e,  an 
artisan  who  was  accustomed  to  work  metal  with  a  hammer  and  ohiseI» 
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found  that  his  left  hand,  grasping  the  chisel,  gradually  passed  into  m 
state  of  tremulous  cramp,  and  became  supinated  in  spito  of  his  effort 
to  prerent  it.  The  spasm  was  worst  when  the  elbow  was  flexed,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  able  to  work  with  the  elbow  extended,  but  at  last  he 
had  to  relinquish  his  occupation.  In  another  case,  a  metal-chaser,  who 
worked  with  a  fonr-pound  hammer,  found  that,  after  using  it  for  about 
an  hour,  clonic  spasm  came  on  in  the  biceps,  and  interfered  with  his 
work.  The  use  of  the  hammer  in  other  kinds  of  work  has  also  induced 
the  affection. 

Among  other  occupations  which  haye  been  known  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  cramp,  and  have  suggested  names  for  special  varieties^ 
are  those  of  painters,  harpists,  artificial  flower  makers,  turners,  watch- 
makers, knitters,  engravers  (in  using  the  burin),- masons  (in  using  the 
trowel),  sailors  (from  piQling  on  ropes),  treadlers,  compositoiB, 
enamellers,  cigarette  makers,  shoemakers,  milkers,  money  counters, 
letter  sorters,  and  plajers  on  various  musical  installments,  besides  those 
above  mentioned,  including  drummers,  in  whom  either  the  extensors  of 
the  thumb  or  the  long  flexor  may  be  affected  (Bruns). 

In  rare  cases  two  actions  are  simultaneously  and  equally  affected, — 
writing  and  some  other.  The  most  common  combination  is  writing 
and  piano  playing  in  ardent  amateur  musicians ;  occasionally  writing 
and  sewing  are  both  equally  deranged.  I  have  met  with  one  obstinate 
ease  with  chiefly  sensory  symptoms,  in  whioh  they  wevs  induced  by  anj 
prolonged  use  of  the  hands. 


BPILEPST. 

The  term  ^epilepsy  "  is  applied  to  a  disease  in  which  there  areoon- 
vulsions  of  a  certain  type,  or  sudden  loss  or  impairment  of  conscious- 
ness, but  in  which  the  convulsions  are  not  directly  due  to  active  organic 
brain  disease,  to  reflex  irritation,  or  to  abnormal  blood-states,  and  in 
which  isolated  loss  of  consciousness  is  not  the  result  of  primary  &ilure 
of  the  heart's  action.  In  most  cases,  the  change  in  the  brain  that  causes 
the  convulsions  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  hence  the  condition  is 
often  termed  **  idiopathic  epilepsy."  There  are  cases,  however,  iu  which 
similar  convulsions  occur  as  a  result  of  brain  disease,  such  as  a  spot 
of  old  cortical  softening,  stationary  for  years  and  not  irritant,  but 
effective  by  the  damage  to  adjacent  nerve-cells ;  and  also  of  disease, 
sometimes  of  long  duration,  which  causes  a  continuous  irritation,  such 
as  a  depressed  spiculum  of  bone;  These  cases,  when  due  to  a  stationary 
lesion  that  does  not  irritate,  may  resemble  epilepsy  in  their  course,  and 
sometimes  in  their  symptoms ;  they  often  succeed  a  distinct  attack  of 
hemiplegia,  and  then  are  sometimes  termed  "post-hemiplegic  epilepsy." 

The  convulsions,  in  ordinary  epilepsy  may  consist  of  tonic  or  of  donic 
spasm,  or,  commonly,  of  both,  but  the  attitude  or  movement  which 
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resnlts  alwajs  differs  from  tbat  which  occnrs  in  Tolnntary  movement. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  conTnlsions  of  hysteria,  the  muscniar  spasm 
is  so  arranged  as  to  resemhle  that  which  maj  resnlt  from  a  Tolnntary 
action. 

ETiOLOaT. — ^After  one  attack  of  epilepsj,  others  nsnaUj  occnr  with- 
out any  immediate  discoverable  canse.  Each  fit  apparently  leaves  a 
change  in  the  nerve-centres,  facilitating  the  occurrence  of  other  fits. 
The  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  must  he  sought,  there- 
fore, in  the  canse  of  the  first  fit.  But  when  such  a  cause  can  be 
discovered,  it  is  usually  manifestly  inadequate  alone  to  prodnce  a  con- 
vulsion, and  can  only  be  effective  in  consequence  of  a  powerful  predis- 
position. The  remote  influences  to  which  the  disease  is  due  are, 
therefore,  its  chief  causes.  The  excitant  is  no  more  than  the  spark 
which  causes  a  conflagration,  rendered  possible  only  by  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  materials  ignited. 

Bemoie  Cauaet. — Females  suffer  from  epilepsy  rather  more  frequently 
than  males,  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  to  five.*  An  inherited 
tendency  (indicated  by  the  presence  in  ancestors  or  collateral  relations 
of  epilepsy  itself,  or  of  insanity)  is  traceable  in  rather  more  than  a 
third  of  the  cases  (85  per  cent,),  and  rather  less  frequently  in 
males  than  in  females  (88  per  cent,  males,  87  per  cent,  females). 
There  is  a  family  history  of  epilepsy  in  two  thirds  of  the  inherited 
cases ;  of  insanity  in  one  third ;  of  both  in  a  tenth.  When  there  is 
an  inherited  tendency,  the  females  of  a  family  are  rather  mo^e  likely 
to  suffer  than  the  males.  This  is  due  to  two  circumstances;  the 
inheritance  is  rather  more  frequently  from  the  mother's  side  than 
from  the  father's,  and  more  females  suffer  when  the  heredity  is 
maternal,  more  males  when  it  is  paternal.  The  inheritance  is  less 
frequently  from  the  mother  personally  than  from  the  father,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  insanity  is  much  less  common  in  the  mother 
than  in  the  father ;  epilepsy  is  equally  common  in  the  two.  Occa- 
sionally many  members  of  a  family  suffer ;  in  one  instance  no  less  than 
fourteen  were  epileptic,  the  oases  being  distributed  through  four 
generations.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  inherited  morbid  state, 
outside  the  nervous  system,  predisposes  to  epilepsy.  A  proclivity  to 
phthisis  has  been  thought  to  do  so,  but  the  evidence  of  statistics  shows 
that  this  is  an  erroneous  inference,  due  merely  to  the  great  frequency 
of  consumption  in  the  community.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  closer 
relation  exists  between  epilepsy  and  the  inherited  gouty  diathesis,  to 
which  attention  has  been  lately  called.  Idiopathic  epilepsy,  however, 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis,  without  other 
cause  being  traceable.  A  strong  predisposition  to  the  disease  often 
exists  when  there  is  defective  general  development  of  the  brain,  from 
any  influence  acting  on  it  in  early  life,  or  as  a  result  of  the  congenital 

*  These  statements  are  based  on  1450  oases,  the  detailed  analysiia  of  which  is  given 
in  a  leparate  work  ('  Spilepsy  and  other  Chronic  ConTulsxTe  Diseases,'  London,  1881). 
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defect  met  with  in  neurotic  families  and  in  the  offspring  of  coniNui- 
guineous  marriages. 

Three  quarters  of  the  cases  of  epilepsy  begin  under  twenty  yearB, 
and  nearly  half  (46  per  cent.)  between  ten  and  twenty,  the  mazimnm 
being  at  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen.  One  eighth  of  all  cases 
commence  during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  After  twenty,  the 
annual  number  gradually  falls,  but  cases  commence  even  in  old 
age  (over  seventy).  In  the  cases  which  commence  under  thirty, 
females  exceed  males,  in  the  first  ten  years  by  6  per  cent.,  in  the  second 
by  18,  and  in  the  third  by  12.  After  thirty  the  relation  is  reversed, 
and  the  excess  of  males  gradually  increases,  until  after  sixty  the 
malady  practically  begins  in  males  only.  It  has  been  said  that 
heredity  can  be  traced  only  in  the  cases  which  commence  under 
twenty  years,  but  this  is  altogether  erroneous.  Most  cases  of  here- 
ditaiy  epilepsy  begin  before  twenty,  chiefly  because  most  cases  of  all 
kinds  commence  in  this  period;  the  proportion  borne  by  the  in- 
herited to  the  non-mherited  cases  is  considerable  throughout  life. 
In  tbe  first  twenty  years  of  life  it  is  nearly  88  per  cent.,  in  the  second 
84  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cases  which  commence  after  forty  it  is  26  per 
cent.  I  have  known  inherited  epilepsy  to  commence  at  sixty-fire 
and  seventy-one. 

Immediate  Causes. — We  must  regard,  as  the  exciting  cause  of 
epilepsy,  that  to  which  the  first  fit  was  apparently  due;  and  its  in- 
fluence, as  already  stated,  is  no  doubt  incomparably  smaller  than  that 
of  the  predisposition,  due  to  conditions  involved  in  age  and  heredity. 
The  statements  of  patients  regarding  exciting  causes  have  to  be 
received  with  caution.  Excluding  the  cases  in  which  the  relation  of 
the  supposed  excitant  was  doubtful,  and  excluding  also  the  cases  origi- 
nating in  infantile  **  dentition  convulsions,"  some  exciting  cause  can 
be  traced  in  only  87  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  males  it  is  met  with 
more  frequently  than  in  females,  and  the  difference  between  the  sexes 
in  this  respect  is  least  in  childhood,  and  is  greatest  in  the  second 
decade  and  in  the  decline  of  life.  In  women  between  ten  and  forty, 
exciting  causes  are  relatively  infrequent. 

Of  the  cases  that  commence  in  infancy,  at  least  three  quarters  date 
from  infantile  convulsions,  ascribed  to  teething.  Such  convulsions 
are  known  to  be  the  result,  in  most  instances,  of  the  condition  of  defec- 
tive development  termed  rickets.  Whether  this  condition  is  entirely 
preventable  or  not,  it  would  certainly  not  attain  the  degree  in  which  it 
causes  convulsions  if  children  were  properly  fed,  and  thus  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  of  ei>ilepsy  might,  without  doubt,  be  prevented. 

Mental  emotion — fright,  excitement,  anxiety — is  the  most  potent 
exciting  cause  of  epilepsy.  The  most  frequent  is  fright,  which 
is  powerful  chiefly  in  childhood,  and  at  the  transition  to  adult  life, 
while  it  is  very  rare  after  middle  life.  As  might  be  anticipated,  in 
childhood  it  is  equally  effective  in  each  sex,  at  puberty  it  is  most 
effective  in  females,  and  after  twenty  it  is  seldom  traceable  in  men. 
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\mt  is  still  a  relatiTelj  frequent  cause  in  women.  The  profoundly 
disturbing  effect  of  alarm  on  the  nervous  system,  deranging,  as  it 
does,  almost  every  function,  enables  us  to  understand  its  frequency  as 
an  excitant  of  epilepsy.  There  is  usually  an  interval  between  the 
fright  and  the  first  fit.  Fright  excites  hjsteroid  as  well  as  epileptio 
fits,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  in  wbicJi  a  person  is  immediately 
**  frightened  into  a  fit,"  the  attacks  are  hysteroid.  The  longer  the 
interval,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  attacks  are 
distinctly  epileptio.  Other  forms  of  mental  excitement  occasionally 
excite  the  first  fit,  and  most  commonly  at  the  period  of  life,  and  in  the 
sex,  in  which  fright  is  chiefly  influential ;  but  one  emotional  cause, 
prolonged  mental  anxiety,  is  effective  chiefly  in  men,  and  late  in  life. 

Blows  and  falls  on  the  head,  which  cause  no  symptoms  of  ooarse 
cerebral  injury,  are  sometimes  followed  by  recurring  convulsions 
having  all  the  characters  of  idiopathic  epilepsy.  They  are  apparently 
due  to  the  general  impairment  of  nutrition  in  the  brain,  and  lowering 
of  its  function,  from  the  mechanical  influence  on  the  delicately  con- 
fltituted  cells.  Such  cases  are  met  with  at  all  ages ;  in  childhood 
equally  in  the  two  sexes,  but  in  adult  life  most  frequently  in  males, 
doubtless  from  the  risks  of  occupation.  More  frequently  an  injury 
causes  convulsions  that  begin  locally,  by  causing  damage  to  one  spot 
on  the  cortex.  Epilepsy  probably  sometimes  results  from  slight 
bilateral  damage  to  the  cortex  during  birth,  insufficient  to  cause  motor 
paralysis.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  frequently  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  first  fit,  but  often  merely  because  the  fit  occurred  in 
summer  sunshine,  and  without  adequate  evidence  that  the  attack  was 
thus  caused.  In  some  cases,  chiefly  males,  its  influence  is  probable, 
especially  when  the  fits  follow  other  distiuct  symptoms  of  sunstroke. 

Acute  disease  is  an  occasional  cause  of  idiopathic  epilepsy,  but 
the  cases  ascribed  to  this  influence  need  careful  scrutiny,  because 
^  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy  "  often  results  from  a  sudden  lesion  of  the 
brain,  during  an  acute  specific  disease,  probably  thrombosis  in  a 
surface  vein,  or  embolism  consequent  on  endocarditis  (see  p.  456).  « 
Excluding  such  casesi  epilepsy  is  a  sequel  especially  to  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  typhoid  fever  in  that  order  of  frequency,  and  more  cases 
ar3  consecutive  to  scarlet  fever  (apart  from  the  influence  of  nephritis) 
than  to  all  the  other  acute  diseases  put  together.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  optic  neuritis  may  follow  scarlet  fever,  without  any 
organic  change  in  the  brain  to  cause  it,  seems  to  show  that  the  scarlei- 
fever  poison  has  a  special  action  on  the  nervous  system. 

Intestinal  worms  are  a  cause  of  reflex  convulsions,  and  these  do  not 
always  cease  when  the  worms  are  expelled.  They  may  continue  as 
idiopathic  epilepsy,  apparently  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  nervous 
system  consequent  on  the  primary  convulsions.  It  is  extremely  rare 
to  meet  with  any  evidence  of  a  reflex  cause  in  the  system  of  the 
eerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  in  the  few  recorded  cases  there  has  been  a 
manifest  and  strong  predisposition  in  the  brain.     A  patient  with 
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permanent  imbecility  snffered  from  fits,  beginning  in  the  rigbtbaad, 
after  a  cut  on  one  of  the  fingers ;  pressure  on  the  scar  caused  pain 
and  excited  a  fit.  The  attacks  ceased  after  amputation  of  the  finger.* 
Minor  attacks,  beginning  with  a  sensation  on  a  scar  above  one  eye* 
brow,t  ceased,  but  only  for  a  time,  on  excision  of  the  scar.  In  other 
cases,  arrest  has  followed  the  removal  of  a  diseased  testicle  and  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  nose.t  In  these  cases  the  peripheral  irritati<ni 
seems  to  have  been  the  exciting  cause.  Among  other  rare  causes  of 
the  first  fit  are  severe  digestive  derangement,  asphyxia,  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  chronic  lead-poisoning.  In  the  two  latter  the  con- 
vulsions are  primarily  due  to  the  toxic  influence,  but  may  persist 
when  the  latter  is  lessened  or  removed  by  treatment.  Ajialogous 
convulsions  are  sometimes  met  with  in  chronic  renal  disease^  apart 
from  any  acute  symptoms  of  anemia. 

Disturbed  or  delayed  menstruation^  at  tlie  time  of  puberty,  often 
coincides  with  the  onset  of  epilepsy,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  the  exact  relationship  between  the  two.  As  a  role,  when 
epilepsy  is  once  set  up,  the  establishment  of  regular  menstruation 
appears  to  exert  no  influence  on  the  disease.  The  fact  that  so  many 
cases  commence  at  the  time  of  puberty  seems  due  rather  to  tiw 
developmental  changes  in  the  nervous  system  at  this  epoch  than  to 
any  direct  influence  exerted  by  the  organs  of  generation.  Ko  case  bat 
come  under  my  notice  suggesting  that  uterine  or  ovarian  disease  can 
be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy.  Occasionally  the  first  fit  occurs 
during  pregnancy,  or  after  parturition,  without  any  secondary  cause 
to  which  it  could  be  ascribed. 

Masturbation  in  boys  is  undoubtedly  an  occasional  cause,  but  tlie 
attacks  which  result  from  this  influence  are  more  frequently  hysteroid 
than  epileptic,  or  they  present  a  hybrid  character,  so  that  it  is  ^iflynlt 
to  say  in  which  category  they  are  to  be  placed. 

Syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  chronic  convulsions,  but  these  sve 
usually  due  to  organic  disease,  a  meningeal  growth  or  chronic  inflam* 
mation.  Fournier  believes  that  the  syphilitic  poison,  during  the 
secondary  period,  has  a  direct  action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  may 
cause  pure  neuroses,  epilepsy  among  the  number.  Evidence  of  this, 
that  will  bear  a  close  scrutiny,  is  scanty.  Convulsions  may  be  the 
only  sign  of  organic  changes,  which  sometimes  occur  early  in  the 
course  of  syphilis.  The  occurrence  of  epilepsy,  apparently  idiopathic^ 
in  the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis,  has  be^  already  mentioned. 

It  is  not  rare  for  no  cause,  remote  or  immediate,  to  be  traceable.  This 
fact  will  be  less  snxpzising  when  the  probable  natorc  of  the  malady  is 
nnderstood. 

Symptoms. — ^Epileptic   attacks  are  commonly  divided   into  two 
classes,  "  major  "  or  severe,  and  "  minor  **  or  slight.    These  two  forms* 
•  Guder,  'Zaitsch.  f.  Psycli.,'  1890.  f  Rik, '  Zeitfcb.  f  Heilk.,'  1880. 

%  HAQidal^  « Am.  J.  Med.  So.,'  1880. 
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although  clearly  distingaished  in  their  general  characters,  are  not 
separated  bj  anj  sharp  demarcation.  In  the  major  attacks  (grand 
mal)  there  is  loss  o£  consciousness  and  severe  muscular  spasm.  In 
the  minor  attacks  (petit  mal)  there  is  usually  brief  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, often  without  anj  muscular  spasm,  sometimes  with  slight  spasm, 
aud  very  rarely  there  is  slight  spasm,  or  some  suddeu  sensation,  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness.  lu  severe  attacks  the  patient,  if  standing, 
falls  to  the  ground  (hence  the  old  English  name, "  falling  sickness  ") ; 
in  slight  attacks  he  may  or  may  not  fall.  In  very  severe  fits  muson- 
lar  spasm  and  loss  of  consciousness  are  simultaneous  in  onset,  but  in 
less  severe  fits  the  muscular  spasm  may  commence  before  conscious- 
ness is  lost ;  the  patient  is  then  aware  of  the  onset.  Still  more  fre- 
quently the  spasm  and  loss  of  consciousness  are  preceded  by  some 
sensation.  The  sensation,  or  spasm,  which  informs  the  patient  of  the 
oncoming  attack,  constitutes  the  "  warning  "  or  **  aura  "  of  the  fit. 

Major  Fita, — ^At  the  onset  of  the  severe  fit  the  spasm  is  tonic  in 
character,— ^rigid,  violent,  muscular  contraction,  fixing  the  limbs  in 
some  strained  position.  There  is  usually  deviation  of  the  eyes  and 
of  the  head  towards  one  side,  and  this  may  amount  to  rotation  involving 
the  whole  body,  and  may  actually  cause  the  patient  to  turn  round,  even 
two  or  three  times.  The  features  are  distorted  ;  the  colour  of  the  face, 
unchanged  at  first,  rapidly  becomes  pale,  then  flushed,  and  ultimately 
livid,  as  the  fixation  of  the  chest  by  the  spasm  stops  the  movements 
of  respiration.  The  eyes  are  open  or  closed;  the  conjunctiva  is 
insensitive ;  the  pupils  dilate  widely  as  cyanosis  comes  on.  As  the 
spasm  continues,  it  commonly  changes  in  its  relative  intensity  in 
different  parts,  causing  slight  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  limbs. 
When  the  cyanosis  has  become  intense,  the  fixed  tetanic  oontractions 
of  the  muscles  can  be  felt  to  be  vibratory,  and  the  vibrations  gradu- 
ally increase  until  there  are  slight  visible  remissions.  As  these 
become  deeper,  the  muscular  contractions  become  more  shock^like  in 
character,  and  the  stage  of  clonic  spasm  is  reached,  in  which  the  limbs, 
head,  face,  and  trunk  are  jerked  with  violence,  and  through  similar 
spasms  in  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  jaws  the  former  is  often  bitten. 
The  shocks  of  spasm  effect  slight  movements  of  the  thorax,  so  that 
air  is  expelled,  and  saliva  is  frothed  out  between  the  lips.  The  air 
that  enters  the  lungs  is  at  first  insufficient  to  lessen  the  lividit) ,  and 
the  patient  may  seem  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  but  as  the  remissions 
become  deeper,  more  air  enters  the  chest,  and  the  lividity  gradually 
lessens.  In  becoming  less  frequent,  the  contractions  do  not  become  less 
strong,  and  the  last  jerk  is  often  as  violent  as  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  At  last  the  spasm  is  at  an  end,  and  the  patient  lies  sense- 
less and  prostrate,  sleeps  heavily  for  a  time,  and  then  can  be  roused. 
Urine  frequently,  and  faces  occasionally,  are  passed  during  the  fit. 

In  some  cases  the  spasm  is  more  deUberate  in  its  onset.  Instead 
ot  oommendng  simultaneously  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  itj 
begins  in  one  rq^imi^ac  the  £aM  or  ann^and  thence  8pread%  lint  tO| 
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tlie  limbs  on  the  same  side,  the  bead  and  eyes  beinp^  turned  towards 
that  side,  and  then,  lessening  on  the  side  first  affected,  it  inyades  the 
limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  corresponding  rotation  of  the  head. 
Snch  attacks  may  commence  with  tonic  spasm,  or  they  may  com- 
mence by,  and  sometimes  consist  only  of,  clonic  spasm.  This  form 
of  convulsion  is  that  which  (as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  90)  is  most 
common  in  organic  cerebral  disease,  such  as  tumonr,  but  it  is  also 
occasionally  met  with  in  idiopathic  epilepsy.  In  such  cases  con- 
sciousness is  often  lost  late,  bo  that  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  com- 
mencing spasm. 

Minor  Attacks, — The  slight  attacks  of  epilepsy  may  be  characterised 
only  by  loss  of  consciousness.     The  individual  suddenly  stops  in  his 
occupation,  looks  strange  for  a  moment,  and  then  goes  on  with  what 
he  is  doing,  may  even  finish  a  sentence  that  he  had  commenced,  and 
be  aware  of  what  has  happened  only  by  finding  that  he  has  dropped 
something  which  was  in  his  hands,  or  that  he  is  the  object  of  anxious 
observation.    Sometimes  there  is  pallor  at  the  moment  of  the  attack, 
more  frequently  after  the  onset,  and  very  commonly  the  faoe  subse- 
quently becomes  flushed.    Yery  often,  moreover,  the  slight  seisure 
is  heralded  by  some  sensory  warning  or  aura,  such  as  precedes  tbe 
severe  attacks.     There  may  also  be  slight  visible  spasm,  such  as 
putting  the  arms  forward  and  bending  the  head  down,  or  there  may 
be  slight  convulsion  in  the  part  in  which  the  spasm  commences  in  the 
severe  attacks,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  minor  attack  may  consist  only 
of  such  spasm,  vntbout  loss  of  consciousness.    After  a  slight  attack 
is  over,  the  patient  may  be  at  once  quite  welL     Often  he  is  stupid  and 
dull  for  a  little  time,  and  sometimes  proceeds  to  perform  some  action 
in  a  dream-like,  automatic  manner,  such  as  undressing    himself, 
retaining  afterwards  no  recollection  of  what  he  has  done.    Occasion- 
ally  this  stage  is  attended  by  passion  and  violence,  a  brief  maniacal 
condition  constituting  one  form  of  epileptic  mania.    After  an  attack, 
severe;  or  more  frequently  slight,  the  patient  may  pass  into  a  state  of 
actual  hysteroid  convulsion,  and  in  such  cases  the  minor  epileptic  seizure 
niay  be  unnoticed,  all  the  obtrusiye  phenomena  of  the  attack  being  of 
a  hysteroid  character. 

Btmptoms  IN  Detail* — Precursory  symptoms  occasionally  precede  a 
fit  for  some  hours  or  days,  and  indicate  to  the  patient  or  his  friends 
that  an  attack  is  impending.  The  most  frequent  of  these  indications 
are  sudden  jerks  of  the  body  or  limbs,  persistent  giddiness,  flashes  of 
light  before  the  eyes,  irritability  of  temper,  or  an  unnatural  degree  of 
appetite.  In  rare  cases  there  is  considerable  mental  change,  even  with 
delusions,  for  some  hours  before  an  attack. 

Mode  of  Onset;  Warning;  Aura, — ^The  word  aura  (vapour)  origi- 
nated vnth  the  old  G-reek  theory  that  the  flt  began  bj  the  ascent  of  a 
Tapour  up  the  vessels  of  the  limb.  In  later  times  it  was  thought  that 
the  sensation  felt  in  the  periphery  does  begin  there,  as  a  disturbiiios 
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Moending  the  nerves ;  and  the  opinion  was  thought  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  a  ligature  around  the  limb  would  arrest  the  ascending 
aura.  But  the  fact  (observed  first  in  the  beginning  of  this  centurj) 
that  the  commencing  fit  may  be  equally  arrested  when  its  cause  is  a 
tumour  of  the  brain,  has  shown  that  the  aura  is  merely  the  effect  on 
consciousness  of  the  commencing  discharge  in  the  brain,  either  a  direct 
effect,  felt  as  a  sensation  and  referred  to  the  periphery,  or  an  indirect 
effect,  due  to  actual  spasm  at  the  periphery.  But  the  fact  that  the  aura 
is  the  result  of  the  commencing  central  process  renders  its  study  of 
great  importance,  since  it  gives  us  information  of  the  functional  region 
of  the  brain  in  which  the  process  of  the  fit  begins. 

Some  form  of  aura  is  met  with,  at  least  occasionally,  in  about  one 
half  of  the  cases  of  epilepsy.  In  the  other  half  the  loss  of  consdooB- 
ness  always  occurs  so  early  that  the  patient  is  unaware  of  the  onset  of 
the  fit.  We  may  provisionally  group  the  various  aurss  into  certain 
classes  for  convenience  of  description.  The  classification  must  be,  in 
the  main,  empirical 

(1)  The  commencement  of  the  attack  may  be  by  a  motion  or  sensa. 
tion  in  some  part  of  one  half  of  the  body,  most  frequently  in  the  arm^ 
less  frequently  in  the  face  or  leg,  occasionally  in  the  tongue,  very 
rarely  in  the  side  of  the  trunk.  Such  local  commencement  is  not 
frequent  in  idiopathic  epilepsy,  although  it  is  sometimes  met  with  ; 
it  is  the  common  mode  of  onset  in  cases  of  organic  bi*ain  disease.  In 
any  part,  the  first  symptom  may  be  a  spasm,  or  a  sensation,  or  both. 
In  the  npper  limb  the  aura  usually  commences  in  the  hand.  When 
it  is  a  spasm^  it  generally  commences  in  the  hand  as  a  whole,  less 
commonly  in  the  arm  as  a  whole,  rarely  in  the  shoulder.  When  a 
sensation,  it  is  usually  described  as  '*  numbness,"  "  tingling/'  &c.,  and 
commences  generally  in  a  definite  part  of  the  hand, — thumb,  fore- 
finger, all  the  fingers,  palm»  or  wrist :  never  higher  up  the  arm.  Some- 
times there  is  a  sensation  of  motion  without  actual  spasm.  The  aura» 
whether  motor  or  sensory,  if  it  commences  in  the  hand,  may  be  felt 
to  ascend  the  arm  and  may  pass  to  the  head,  trunk,  or  leg,  before 
consciousness  is  lost.  Oommencement  in  the  leg  is  less  frequent,  and 
presents  the  same  variations  in  character  and  seat ;  the  sensation  or 
spasm  may  pass,  before  consciousness  is  lost,  up  or  down  the  limb 
(according  to  the  place  of  commencement),  or  to  the  trunk,  arm,  or 
head.  When  the  aura  passes  from  the  arm  to  the  leg,  or  vice  versd^ 
it  may  do  so  by  two  modes  :  it  may  pass  from  one  limb  to  the  other 
through  the  trunk,  and  then  pass  down  the  limb  secondarily  affected ; 
or  it  may  commence  at  the  extremity  of  the  second  limb,  and  thus  2)ass 
up  both.  In  the  former  case,  as  a  rule,  a  pure  sensation  leads ;  the 
course  of  the  aura  is  determined  by  the  discharge  in  the  sensory 
centre,  in  which  no  doubt  the  representation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
is  as  continuous  as  their  distribution  in  the  skin.  Sometimes  a  purely 
sensory  aura  (discharge  limited  to  a  sensory  centre)  may  pass  up  one 
limb,  along  the  side  of  the  trunk,  and  down  the  other  limb,  and  only 
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\?hen  it  reacbes  tbe  extremity  of  ibis  latter  is  spasm  added,  wbicb  maj 
pass  back  up  the  limb,  tbe  discbarge  eztendisg  to  tbe  related  motor 
<;entre  only  wben  it  reacbes  tbe  limit  of  tbe  sensory  centre. 

Fits  begin  in  tbe  face  mucb  less  frequently  by  a  sensation  than  bj 
spasm ;  tbe  latter  is  generally  in  the  zygomatic  muscles,  sometimes  in 
the  orbicularis.  In  slight  attacks  on  the  right  side,  tbe  commencement 
in  the  face  is  often  associated  with  inability  to  speak.  An  aura  in  the 
tongue  is  usually  sensory;  it  may  be  associated  witb  movement  in  the 
jaw  or  witb  nausea,  and  in  tbese  oombinationa  wo  may  trace  physio* 
logical  associations. 

(2)  Bilateral  and  general  waminga.  Fits  occasionally  oommenoe 
hj  a  sensation  or  motion  in  the  limbs  on  both  sides  simultaneously* 
An  aura  felt  in  the  trunk  and  not  distinctly  visceral  is  rare,  and 
is  generally  referred  to  the  spine.  General  tremor  or  shivering,  and 
general  starts  or  jerks,  are  occasional  warnings;  and  so  are  a  general 
sense  of  malaise,  of  powerlessness,  of  heat,  and  a  feeling  of  faintnesa. 

(3)  Visceral  and  pneumogastric  warnings.  A  frequent  fonn  of 
uura  is  tbat  which  is  referred  to  the  internal  yiscera,  and  especialljto 
those  which  are  in  tbe  region  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve^  including; 
tbe  respiratoiy  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory.  The  most  common  is 
some  sensation  at  the  epigastrium,  usually  vague,  but  sometimes  actual 
pain.  Barely  it  seems  to  commence  lower  in  the  abdomen ;  occasion- 
ally it  is  referred  to  the  left  of  tbe  middle  line,  scarcely  ever  to  the 
right.  When  the  sensation  is  actual  pain,  it  remains  at  the  epigas- 
trium until  consciousness  is  lost;  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  nausea, 
and  then  seems  referable  to  disturbance  in  the  central  relations  of  the 
gastric  division  of  the  vagus.  When  the  sensation  is  other  than  pain, 
it  may  also  only  be  felt  at  the  epigastrium,  but  frequently  it  seems  to 
ascend  through  tbe  chest  to  the  throat  or  head.  On  reaching  the 
throat  there  is  a  sensation  6f  choking,  apparently  identical  with  the 
globus  hystericus.  The  warning  may  also  be  this  sensation  of  chbking 
without  any  preceding  epigastric  aura.  Now  and  then  other  vague 
feelings  are  described  in  the  throat  or  thorax.  These  aans,  ascending 
to  or  felt  in  the  throat,  seem  to  be  the  expression  of  a  disturbance  of 
the  central  processes  connected  with  the  respiratory  function  of  the 
pneumogastric.  Another  organ  within  the  innervation  of  the  vagus 
is  the  heart,  and  various  cardiac  sensations,  such  as  palpitation,  or  pain^ 
or  vague  discomfort,  sometimes  constitute  tbe  aura. 

(4)  Cephalic  sensations.  A  sensation  of  giddiness,  vague  or  definite 
vertigo,  is  a  very  frequent  aura,  and  is  often  associated  with  actual 
turning  of  the  head  and  eyes,  seldom  of  the  whole  body,  more  fre- 
quently to  the  left  than  to  tbe  right.  In  bilateral  fits  the  convulsion 
is  never  quite  equal  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  deviation  of  the  head  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  inequality  of  discharge,  and  tbe  vertigo  its  sensory 
effect  (see  **  Yertigo  ").  Giddiness  is  occasionally  associated  with 
nausea,  and  sometimes  witb  loss  of  sight.  Other  sensations  referred 
to  the  head  are  also  common ;  actual  pain,  usually  indefinite  in  sea^ 
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flometixnes  a  Bense  of  **  rashing  of  blood  to  the  head/'  or  yague  "  beaH- 
XI608."    A  sudden  seose  of  somDolence  ia  also  sometimeB  described. 

(5)  Pajchical  aar»  occaaionallj  herald  attacksy  and  maj  consist  in 
an  emotion  or  an  idea.  The  emotion  is  uniform  in  the  same  case,  some 
form  or  degree  of  fear.  It  bears  no  relation  to  emotion  as  a  cause  of 
the  first  fit.  The  idea  is  usuaUj  too  vague  or  imperfectly  remembered 
to  be  described  in  words.  Oocasionallj  the  psychical  aura  consists  of 
a  vague  **  dreamj  state ;"  sometimes  it  is  a  sudden  sense  of  strangeness 
— familiar  objects  seem  unfamiliar.  Yerj  rarelj,  there  is  a  sudden 
sense  that  whatever  is  happening  is  morallj  wrong. 

(6)  Special  sense  aur»  are  very  frequent  and  important.  Olfactory 
sensations  are  rare ;  when  experienced  they  are  usually  unpleasant  in 
character,  a  "  sulphurous,"  "  foBtid,"  or  "  indescribable  "  smell.  When 
dueto  orgauic  brain  disease,  this  has  sometimes  involved  the  uncinate 
gyrus.  Gustatory  aurse — a  sour,  bitter,  or  metallic  taste — are  still 
more  rare.  Flavours  (an  olfactory  sensation)  are  never  combined 
with  a  sensation  of  an  odour  as  a  warning,  but  sometimes  are  with  a 
true  gustatory  sensation — a  fact  of  much  physiological  interest.  An 
auditory  warning  is  more  common.  There  may  be  a  sudden  loss  of 
hearing — a  strange  stillness,  for  a  moment,  before  consciousness  is 
lost.  More  frequently  there  is  a  warning  sound,  usually  of  low  elabo> 
ration— a  crash,  whiz,  a  hiss  or  whistle,  and  the  sound  may  seem  to 
get  loader  and  nearer  until  the  patient  knows  nothing  more.  Yeiy 
rarely  a  more  elaborate  sensation  is  described,  or  music,  or  words,  and 
the  seosation  is  usually  the  same  before  each  fit.  One  patient  de- 
scribed, as  the  constant  aura,  a  curious  perception  of  hearing  words 
without  any  sensation  of  hearing  them. 

A  visual  warning  is  twice  as  frequent  as  aU  the  other  special  sense 
aura  together.  It  m^y  be  sudden  loss  of  sight ;  but  more  frequently 
it  is  a  visual  sensation,  a  flash  of  light,  or  sparks,  or  flashes  of  colour. 
Usually  many  colours  are  seen,  sometimes  one  only.  Bed  and  blue 
are  the  most  frequent ;  no  other  colour  is  seen  alone,  and  both  are 
nevdr  absent.  Occasionally  the  visual  sensation  is  much  more  elabo- 
late,  a  vague  vision  of  some  beautiful  place,  or  a  definite  image  of 
some  object,  an  old  woman  with  a  dress  of  a  certain  colour,  ugly 
faces,  animals,  &o.  Objects  actually  before  the  patient  may  appear 
to  approach,  or  more  frequently  to  recede,  as  the  fit  is  coming  on.  The 
recession  is  apparently  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  the  inhibition  of  the 
visual  centre,  which,  in  greater  degree,  causes  the  loss  of  sight.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  lights  may  be  seen  after  sight  is  lost,  an  instance  of 
"discharge"  in  an  inhibited  centre,  and  an  important  fact  in  connection 
with  the  physiological  pathology  of  the  disease.  Various  special  sense 
aursd  may  be  combined.* 

Yery  rarely  an  attack  is  preceded  by  some  co-ordinated  movement. 
A  patient,  for  instance,  may  invariably  commence  running,  and  after 

•  Many  illutrations  of  the  different  kinds  of  warnifig  will  be  found  in  my 
treatise  on  **  Epilepsy." 
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mnnrng  a  few  yards,  fall  down  in  a  fit, — ^tbe  ^  ep3epsia  coniya**  of 
Bootius.  I  have  known  a  patient  always  to  tnrn  ronnd  and  retrace 
his  steps  immediately  before  an  attack,  and  another  would  spring  up 
and  jump  about  the  room  for  a  few  seconds.  In  one  instance  the 
forward  run  before  the  fall  was  preceded  by  senseless  laughter  and 
irregular  movement  of  the  arms.* 

A  peculiar  sound,  the  **  epileptic  cry,**  is  produced  at  the  onset  of 
the  attack  iu  some  cases.  It  may  be  a  harsh  weird  scream,  but  more 
often  it  is  a  sort  of  prolonged  lazyngeal  groan,  not  very  loud,  but  veij 
characteristic.  The  sounds  are  probably  due  to  narrowing  of  the 
glottis  at  the  moment  when  air  is  expelled  from  the  chest  by  the  tonic 
spasm.  As  a  rule  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  cry,  but  sometimes 
he  can  hear  and  remember  it,  although  he  cannot  prerent  it. 

The  convulsion,  as  a  rule,  begins  by  tonic  spasm,  which  causes  rota* 
tion  of  the  head  and  deviation  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  mouth  to  the  side 
on  which  the  convulsion  is  most  intense.  The  posture  of  the  limb» 
varies.  Commonly  the  arms  are  slightly  abducted  jit  the  shoulder, 
the  elbow  and  wrist  are  flexed,  and  the  fingers  are  flexed  at  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  joints,  extended  at  the  others,  the  thumb  being 
adducted  into  the  palm,  or  pressed  against  the  fingers.  The  position 
is  thus  nearly  that  seen. in  tetany.  The  legs  may  be  extended,  but 
often  there  is  slight  flexion  at  the  hip-  and  knee-joints.  Sometimes 
initial  extension  of  the  legs  gives  place  to  strong  flexion  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  fit.  Usually  the  limbs  of  the  two  sides  do  not  perfectLj 
correspond  in  position,  but  the  difference  is  slight.  In  other  cases 
the  arms  are  extended,  and  in  some  the  fingers  are  flexed  at  all  joints, 
the  fists  being  **  clenched."  In  others  again,  instead  of  a  combination 
of  flexion  and  extension,  flexion  predominates  throughout.  The  head 
is  bent  forwards,  the  arms  and  legs  are  strongly  flexed,  so  that  the 
fists  are  in  contact  with  the  chest,  and  the  knees  with  the  abdomen. 
At  the  commencement  of  such  flexor  fits  the  patient  often  faDs  for» 
wards.  In  rare  cases  the  arms  are  raised  up  above  the  head  at  the 
onset  of  the  attack,  and  may  be  kept  in  that  position  throughout,  or 
put  straight  forwards.  The  neck,  in  these  fits,  is  often  l^ent  back* 
wards ;  the  legs  may  be  extended,  or  one  or  both  may  be  flexed.  The 
violence  of  the  tonic  spasm  is  often  very  great ;  the  shoulder  may  be 
dislocated  by  it,  and  when  this  accident  has  once  happened  it  is  very 
apt  to  recur.  It  is  generally  during  the  stage  of  clonic  spasm  that 
the  tongue  is  bitten ;  it  is  pushed  by  the  spasm  between  the  teeth, 
while  the  jaws  are  jerked  by  the  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication. Very  rarely  it  is  bitten  during  the  tonic  stage.  Now  and  then, 
instead  of  this  shock-like  clonic  spasm,  into  which  the  tonic  spasm 
gradually  passes,  the  clonic  spasm  is  finer  in  range  and  quicker  ia 
time,  and  is  superadded  to,  instead  of  superseding,  the  tonic  spasm. 
The  latter  continues  wliile  the  strained  rigid  limbs  are  agitated  by 
the  coarse  tremor.  This  form  of  clonic  spasm  is  most  common  in  the 
•  Marrey,  «ReT.  de  Med.,'  1889. 
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«aseB  wbich  present  extension  in  the  arms  and  flexion  of  all  the  joints 
of  the  fingers. 

In  some  epileptic  fits  there  is  but  one  form  of  spasm,  dither  tonic  or 
clonic.  As  a  rule,  those  which  consist  only  of  tonic  spasm  are  general 
fits  of  slight  seventy.  A  patient  falls  unconscious,  is  rigid  for  a  few 
mofiients,  and  then  is  better.  Severer  tonic  fits  are  sometimes  seen — 
the  "  tetanoid  epilepsy  **  of  Pritcbard. 

The  attacks  which  consist  only  of  clonic  spasm  are  slight  fits  of 
partial  distribution,  beginning  in,  and  often  confined  to,  one  limb, 
especially  the  hand  and  arm.  They  are  less  common  in  cases  having 
the  character  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  than  in  organic  brain  disease. 
Severer  fits  consisting  only  of  clonic  spasm  are  very  rare.  Barely 
fine  general  tremor  constitutes  all  the  convulsive  phenomena,  or  suc- 
ceeds tonic  spasm  (Fere). 

The  course  of  the  spasm  in  fits  which  begin  locally  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  account  of  the  modes  of  onset.  The  relation  of  the  spasm 
to  the  muscles  of  unilateral  and  bilateral  use  is  an  important  point, 
which  has  been  already  considered  (p.  90). 

The  slight  convulsion  at  the  onset  of  fits  which  begin  deliberately 
aeems  to  cause  little  pain,  but  occasionally  the  pain  felt  in  such  cases 
is  very  great.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  pain  is 
due  to  discbarge  in  the  sensory  centres. 

Other  Symptoms  of  Attacks. — The  pupils  are  said  to  be  occasionally 
contracted  at  the  onset  of  a  fit,  but  such  contraction  is  certainly  not 
invariable.  As  a  rule,  as  soon  as  the  tonic  stage  is  well  established, 
the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  continue  so  until  the  fit  is  over;  the  iris 
does  not  contract  to  light.  When  signs  of  consciousness  can  be 
elicited,  the  dilatation  ceases,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  after  the  fit  for 
the  pupil  to  present  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  every  one  or 
two  seconds,  continuing  for  a  few  minutes,  a  phenomenon  first* pointed 
out  by  Beynolds. 

The  passage  of  urine  during  an  attack,  already  mentioned,  is  not 
due  merely  to>  the  state  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  or  to  the  loss  of 
eonsciousness,  but  is  the  result  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  convulsion, 
since  it  occurs  invariably  in  some  patients,  never  in  others.  The 
pulse  may  be  feeble  at  the  onset,  but  I  have  never  noted  an  initial 
failing,  although  I  have  several  times  had  my  finger  on  the  pulse 
when  a  fit  came  on.  A  tracing  published  by  Yoisin  shows  that  the 
heart's  action  may  be  perfectly  normal  during  the  stage  of  the  aura. 
A  stoppage  of  the  pulse  has  been  described  by  Moxon,  but  is  cer- 
tainly altogether  exceptional.  As  the  muscular  spasm  becomes  con- 
siderable the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency  and  in  force,  but  falls 
when  the  fit  is  over.*     The  face  is  often  pale  at  the  onset,  but  pallor 

*  In  a  cue  in  which  Dr.  Money  was  listening  to  the  he>irt  at  the  time  of  th^ 
Dnset,  its  soands  were  regular  and  vigorous  up  to  tlie  time  when  pallor  and  tonio 
■pasm  came  on,  when  he  had  to  leave  off  listening.  The  pulse  continued  full  and 
steady  throughout,  hut  was  rather  infrequent.     (Oral  communication.) 
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is  less  constaDt  than  is  cnrrenilj  asserted.  It  may  oome  on  after, 
and  not  before  the  commencement  of  the  tonic  spasm,  bnt  as  this 
continues  the  face  becomes  congested  and  then  cjanotic.  The  bloated 
duskj  aspect  of  the  face,  with  features  distorted  bj  the  spasm,  renders 
the  appearance  of  the  patient  most  alarming  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  disease.  When  the  clonic  spasm  becomes  completely  intermittent, 
air  is  changed  in  the  lungs  and  the  cyanosis  lessens.  During  the 
eourse  of  the  fit,  the  surface  often  becomes  coyered  with  sweat.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  change  in  the  retinal  vessels  until  the 
ireins  become  swollen  in  the  course  of  the  yenous  congestion.  In  con- 
TuLdons  which  begin  locally,  I  have  watched  the  fundus  and  have 
seen  that  there  is  no  initial  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  vessels. 

Exeitanis  of  Attaeki, — In  some  patients  attacks  may  be  excited  bj 
eertain  influences,  but  such  cases  are  as  rare  in  epilepsy  as  they  axe 
common  in  hysteria.  The  excitants  which  have  come  under  my  notioa 
are  emotion,  a  "  startling*'  noise,  a  bright  light,  and  voluntary  motion 
after  rest.  It  is  excessively  rare  for  cutaneous  irritation  to  excite  a 
fit.  Epileptogenic  zones,  analogous  to  those  of  Brown- Sequard'a 
guinea-pigs,  are  practically  unknown.* 

Arrest  of  Fits. — Attacks  which  begin  deliberately  can  sometimes  be 
eut  short,  and  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  effected  are  of  consi* 
derable  interest,  and  of  some  practical  importance.  Those  which 
commence  by  a  bilateral,  visceral,  cephalic,  or  special  sense  aura  caxk 
rarely  be  arrested ;  but  now  and  then  they  can  be  stopped  by  some 
muscular  exertion,  as  by  walking  quickly,  or  by  some  strong  sensory 
impression,  such  as  the  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  swal- 
lowing a  mouthful  of  common  salt,  or  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of 
amyl.  The  attacks  that  can  most  frequently  be  arrested  are  those 
which  commence  by  a  motion  or  sensation  in  the  hand  or  foot.  The 
oldest  and  usual  method  of  effecting  this  is  by  a  ligature  around  the 
limb  above  the  seat  of  the  spasm  or  sensation.  The  strong  peripheral 
impression  apparently  raises  the  resistance  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
affected  part  of  the  brain,  and  so  arrests  the  spread  of  the  discharge. 
The  influence  must  be  exerted  first  on  the  sensory  centre,  and  through 
this  on  the  motor  centre.  If  the  commencing  fit  has  got  beyond  the 
part  to  which  the  ligature  has  been  applied,  the  attack  is  not  arrested. 
A  ligature  acts  better  than  other  peripheral  impressions,  probably 
because  it  is  most  readily  applied,  and  because  the  cutaneous  nerves 
are  stimulated  in  the  entire  circumference  of  the  limb,  and  so  ik.nu- 
ence  the  entire  extent  of  grey  matter  in  which  the  discharge  is  advanc- 
ing. Occasionally,  a  more  limited  cutaneous  impression,  a  pinch  or 
prick,  has  the  same  effect.  The  fits  which  begin  by  spasm  may  some- 
times be  arrested  in  another  way — by  preventing  the  movement,  and 
forcibly  extending  the  contracting  muscles,  sometimes  by  rubbing 
them.    The  mechanism  is  probably  the  same.    Bubbing  has  a  ten* 

•  See,  howeTer,  a  curious  case  recorded  bv  Hagbliugs  Jackson  (<  Proc  Med.  Soe. 
Lond.,'  vol.  X,  1887.  p.  78). 
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dauof  to  leBsen  all  forma  of  spasm,  even  tliat  of  tetaniuu  Both 
methods  of  arrest  were  known  to  the  ancients. 

Conditions  after  Attacki, — The  coma,  into  which  the  patient  usnallj 
passes  at  the  end  of  an  epileptic  fit,  often  oontinuea  as  heavy  sleep,, 
lasting  for  a  quai*ter  of  an  hour  or  longer.  After  the  first  few  minutes 
the  patient  can  be  roused.  The  sleep  is  often  followed  bj  a  severe 
headache,  endnripg  for  several  hours  or  the  remainder  of  the  daj. 
Occasiouallj  the  sleep  is  not  followed  by  headache,  but  if  the  patient 
is  roused  and  is  not  allowed  to  sleep,  the  pain  in  the  head  is  severe. 
In  some  cases  there  is  neither  sleep  nor  headache. 

For  a  few  seconds  after  a  severe  fit,  reflex  action  in  the  limbs 
remains  absent.  Tickling  the  sole  no  longer  causes  a  movement  of 
the  leg,  and  the  loss  maj  involve  the  muscle-reflex  action,  so  that  the 
knee-jerk  can  no  longer  be  obtained,  as  Westphal  first  showed.  But 
this  stage  of  loss  is  succeeded  by  temporary  increase  in  the  myotatio 
irritability,  so  that  the  knee-jerk  is  excessive  and  the  foot-clonus  may 
be  obtained.  In  most  oases  this,  increase  is  alone  to  be  detected.  It 
may  be  present  only  on  the  side  on  which  the  convulsion  was  most 
severe,  i.  e.  on  the  side  towards  which  the  head  is  turned  (Beevor)* 
It  lasts  a  few  minutes  and  then  passes  away.  These  phenomena  are 
probably  the  result  of  temporary  exhaustion  of  the  centres  concerned 
•^<»f  the  muscle-reflex  centre  in  the  case  of  loss,  of  the  controlling  strue* 
tnres  (the  terminations  of  the  pyramidal  fibres)*  in  the  case  of  excess. 

Loss  of  motor  power,  paralysis,  may  succeed  a  fit  of  epileptic  type 
— post-convTilsive  paralysis,  as  already  described  (p.  92).  It  is  most 
distinct  after  unilateral  convulsions  (and  constitutes  the  "  epileptic 
hemiplegia"  of  Todd),  but  the  general  prostration  after  a  bilateral  con- 
vulsion is  probably  analogous.  After  a  severe  fit  it  may  be  due  to 
exhaustion  of  the  nerve-elements,  but  the  transient  palsy  that  succeeds 
a  very  slight  fit  must  be  ascribed  to  inhibition  of  the  motor  centres. 
In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  conspicuous  seusory  discharge, 
**  tingling/'  Ac.,  passing,  for  instance,  up  the  arm,  and  down  the  side 
to  the  leg ;  there  may,  indeed,  be  no  motor  spasm.  In  such  a  case 
of  purely  sensory  discharge,  the  arm  may  be  for  a  time  almost  power* 
less.  Just  as  such  a  discharge  in  the  sensory  centre  may,  as  we 
have  seen,  set  up  secondary  discharge  in  the  motor  centre,  so  it  may» 
when  slight,  merely  inhibit  the  centre.  Loss  of  speech  sometimes 
occurs  after  right- sided  seizures,  and  probably  has  the  same  inhibitory 
origin.  These  forms  of  transient  palsy  must,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  palsy  due  to  cerebral  hesmorrhage  caused  by  the  fit  (an  exces- 
sively  rare  event),  and  also  from  the  condition  in  which  convulsions 
merely  attend  the  onset  of  an  acute  cerebral  lesion. 

Automatic  action  and  hysteroid  phenomena  are  very  common  after 
slight  attacks  of  e|)ilei)sy,  and  occasionally  succeed  a  severe  fit.  For 
instance,  a  girl  aged  seventeen  bad  suffered  from  six  years  of  age 
from  severe  epileptic  seizures  with  tongue- biting ;  at  the  age  of  puberty 

•  Soe  voU  i,  p.  201. 
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the  attaclis,  without  change  in  character,  were  succeeded  bjhjsteroid 
conyulsiuns.  In  one  that  was  seen,  she  suddenly  fell  with  a  sci-eam  ; 
her  head  was  turned  to  the  left,  the  limbs  were  rigid,  the  face  cjanotiCp 
clonic  spusm  succeeded,  with  frothing  at  the  mouth ;  the  tongue  was 
bitten.  Tbe  fit  lasted  two  minutes  and  a  half.  She  then  lay  uncon- 
scious, breathing  heavily,  and  still  frothing  at  the  mouth.  Then  she 
opened  hei  eyes,  looked  strange,  kicked  and  threw  her  arms  about, 
dashed  her  head,  and  arched  her  back  for  four  minutes.  She  then 
Went  to  sleep,  and  slept  for  an  hour. 

The  tein]>erature  may  be  raised  half  a  degree  or  a  degree  bj  m 
severe  convulsion,  or  it  may  present  no  alteration.  When  attacks 
follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  minutes  (status  epilep- 
ticus),  the  temperature  may  rise  to  105®  or  107°  (Bourneville). 
The  strain  may  cause  small  vessels  to  rupture,  usually  in  the  face 
and  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  faoe  may  be  spattered,  as  it  were,  with 
small  hfflmorrhagic  points.  After  death  in  a  conv ulsion,  similar  extra- 
Tasations  may  be  found  in  internal  organs. 

Yomiting  occurs  after  fits,  in  some  patients.  It  is  a  dangerous 
symptonipOn  account  of  the  liability  of  food  to  get  into  the  larynx  in 
the  state  of  insensibility.  Excessive  htuiger  is  an  occasional  sym- 
ptom after  an  attack,  and  a  patient  who  has  had  a  hearty  meal 
before  a  fit  wilT  eat  another  directly  after  it.  The  urine  is  rarely 
altered  in  its  constitution  by  an  epileptic  seizure.  Now  and  then  a 
trace  of  albumen  or  of  sugar  may  be  found,  but  the  frequency  of  this 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  each  is  rare.  There  is  no  necessary 
increase  in  the  amount  of  urea.  It  has  been  said  that  every  fit 
causes  a  loss  of  body- weight  (Kowalewsky),  but  this  has  not  been 
found  by  others  (Lehmann,  Beevor,  Ac), 

Minor  Aitacka. — The  slight  attacks  of  epilepsy  vary  much  in  cha> 
racter,  and  hence  patients  speak  of  them  under  various  designations, 
such  as  "sensations,"  "faints,"  "losses,"  "turns,"  ''giddiness" 
Hence,  also,  their  nature  is  often  not  recognised  by  the  patients  or 
their  friends.  As  a  rule  there  is  hrief  loss  of  consciousness,  and  this, 
as  already  stated,  may  constitute  the  only  apparent  symptom.  Often, 
however,  there  is  a  slight  stoop  forwards,  or  a  slight  quivering  of  the 
eyelids.  The  patient  may  or  may  not  fall.  Tbe  colour  of  the  face^ 
in  many  cases,  undergoes  no  change ;  there  is  scarcely  ever  pallor  at 
the  moment  of  onset,  but  in  a  second  or  two  the  face  becomes  slightly 
pale  in  many  cases,  and  when  tbe  attack  is  over,  whether  there  has  or 
has  not  been  pallor,  the  face  commonly  becomes  a  little  flushed.  Nor 
is  there  any  cbange  in  the  retinal  vessels.  In  one  case  I  was  observ* 
ing  the  vessels  when  an  attack  came  on ;  the  eyes  were  open  and 
fixed,  and  for  several  seconds  after  the  onset,  as  well  as  before  it,  I 
toould  not  perceive  the  slighest  change  in  their  size*  In  many  patients 
the  loss  of  consciousness  is  preceded  by  some  warning  sensation,  and 
it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  minor  seizures  are  so  often 
termed  "sensations."     The  patient  may  know  nothing  of  the  loss 
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of  consciousness,  and  be  aware  only  of  the  sensation.  Very  often 
a  warning  occurs  only  before  the  minor  seizure,  the  severe  fits 
coming  on  so  rapidly  that  loss  of  consciousness  is  the  earliest  sym- 
ptom. Wben  each  kind  of  attack  is  preceded  by  an  aura,  this  is 
usually  similar  in  character,  although,  as  already  mentioned,  it  may 
be  more  elaborate  before  the  slight  than  before  the  severe  seizures. 
It  is  rare  for  the  aura  of  each  to  be  altogether  different. 

The  following  list  comprehends  the  chief  characteristic  features  of 
minor  seizures.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency.  In  most 
cases  there  is,  in  addition,  brief  loss  of  consciousness.  The  first  of 
the  list  occurs  in  one  third  of  the  cases,  and  the  second  in  a  sixth,  so 
that  these  two  are  the  characteristics  of  about  half  the  minor  epi- 
leptic seizures  met  with. 

L  Sudden  momentary  unconsciousness,  or  **  fainting  "  or  ^  ileepi* 
ness,"  without  warning. 

8.  Giddiness. 

8.  Jerks  or  starts  of  ths  limbs,  trunk,  or  head. 

4.  Visual  sensation  or  loss. 

5.  Mental  state ;  sudden  sense  of  fear,  SUk 

6.  Unilateral  peripheral  sensation  or  spaaob 

7.  Epigastric  sensation. 
&  Sudden  tremor. 

9.  Sensations  in  both  hands. 

10.  Pain  or  other  sensation  in  the  hettS. 

11.  Choking  sensation  in  the  throat. 

12.  Sudden  scream. 

18.  Olfactory  sensation. 

14.  Cardiac  sensation. 

15.  Sensation  in  nose  or  eyebalL 

16.  Sudden  dyspnoea. 

17.  General ''  indescribable  "  sensationik 

While  giddiness  is  thus  one  of  the  most  common  sensations,  it  if 
only  present  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  employ  the  term  ''  epileptic  yertigo "  (as  it  has  been 
employed)  as  a  general  designation  for  attacks  of  minor  epilepsy. 
The  sense  of  vertigo  usually  iiiYolves  an  aj^parent  movement,  some- 
times in  the  patient,  sometimes  in  objects  seen ;  the  direction  of  these 
apparent  movements  is  usually  the  same  ;*  the  vertigo  is  sometimes 
attended  with  actual  rotation.  Special-sense  auree  are  also  frequent 
in  minor  epilepsy,  and  present  the  characters  already  described; 
the  visual  sensation  is  the  only  frequent  one.  The  epigastric  sensa- 
tion is  much  less  common  than  before  severe  fits. 

Loss  of  consciousness  is  the  rule,  but  exceptions  are  often  met  with, 

*  The  explanation  of  the  fact  wiU  be  giyen  in  the  aeconnt  of  vertigo.  It  nmy  be 
well  to  remind  the  observer  that  the  term  "giddinefs"  or  "dizsiness"  ia  often 
applied  to  any  ohacnration  of  conBcionineas,  and  the  exact  character  of  the  sensatioa 
ahonld  always  be  ascertained. 
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in  wluch  tbere  is  merdj  obscnration  of  coiiBciousnesa  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  no  absolute  loss.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  minor  attacks  consist 
of  sudden  starts,  or  of  a  Tisual  sensation,  consdoosnesf  may  be 
apparently  unaffected. 

Urine  is  oftea  passed  during  a  minor  attack;  in  such  caaei  there 
is  almost  always  loss  of  consciousness,  but  one  patient  was  always 
aware  of  it,  although  unable  to  prevent  it.  In  some  cases  micturition 
is  almost  invariable,  in  others  it  never  occurs.  The  accident  is  fai 
more  common  in  females  than  in  males  ;  perhaps  because  the  process 
can  occur  more  quickly  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  urethra. 

In  some  cases  the  minor  attacks  may  be  accompanied  with  slight 
oonTulsive  spasm,  tonic  when  general,  but  usually  clonic  when  it  is 
local.  In  such  cases  attacks  ooour  which  present  every  gradation 
between  the  slight  and  severe  seizures.  The  degree  which  is  the 
maximum  in  one  case  may  be  the  minimum  in  another. 

Conditions  after  Minor  Atta^kM, — ^The  return  of  conscioasness  to  its 
average  degree  often  occurs  slowly ;  the  patient  is  dazed  and  stupid 
for  a  few  minutes,  makes  random  remarks,  and  occasionally  performs, 
in  an  automatic  manner,  some  action  of  which  he  afterwards  retains 
no  recollection.  Such  automatic  action  was  formerly  regarded  as  eon- 
stituting  the  minor  attack  of  epilepsy,  and  these  cases  were  therefore 
called  '*  masked  epilepsy  "  (Esquirol),  or  '*  epilepsia  larvata  "  (Morel). 
I  believe  that  the  old  view  is  not  altogether  untrue ;  that  in  some  cases 
imperfect  loss  of  consciousaess,  with  automatic  action,  does  constitute 
the  minor  seizure,  without  any  initial  stage  more  distinctly  epileptic. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  much  more  frequently,  the  automatism  succeeds 
a  slight  attack,  and  is  really  a  post-epileptic  phenomenon.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  temporary  failure  of  the  highest  centres  to  con- 
trol those  next  below  them,  which  consequently  act  in  an  automatic 
manner  (Anstie,  Thompson-Dickson,  Hughlings  Jackson).  The  con- 
dition is  not  merely  of  clinical  interest,  but  also  of  medico-legal 
importance,  since  the  performances  may  be  complex,  and  may  have  all 
tlie  aspect  of  deliberate  volition ;  the  initial  epileptic  seizure  may  be 
unnoticed  by  those  around,  and  even  unknown  to  the  patient.  One 
of  the  most  common  actions  is  that  of  undressing,  which  is  occasion- 
ally very  inconvenient.  It  is  possibly  suggested  by  a  feeling  of  illness, 
and  so  likewise  may  be  another  occasional  action,  an  attempt  to  walk 
upstairs,  which  is  also  awkward  if  (as  happened  in  two  cases)  the 
shelves  of  a  dresser,  or  the  dinner-table,  is  mistaken  for  the  stair- 
case. A  very  common  action,  still  more  equivocal  in  its  aspect,  is  to 
put  in  the  pocket  any  object  which  may  be  near,  irrespective  of  its 
ownership.  This  gave  rise  at  first  to  grave  suspicion  in  the  case  of 
one  of  my  patiffuts,  a  draper's  assistant,  who  had  gone  to  a  new  situa- 
tion. Very  complex  actions  may  be  performed  in  this  state.  I  have 
known  a  carman,  after  an  attack,  to  drive  through  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  London  without  any  object,  but  also  without  any  accident. 
Occasionally  the  automatic  action  displays  emotion,  and  even  anger 
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and  Tiolenoe.  Ooe  patient  struck  a  friend  who  was  with  him  a  Tioleni 
blow  on  the  face,  and  was  in  consequence  taken  to  the  police  station. 
Another,  a  woman,  immediatelj  after  a  fit,  threw  her  babj  downstairs. 
Without  doubt  many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  this  state^ 
and  the  point  has  formed  a  medico-legal  question  at  many  criminal 
trials. 

Instead  of  presenting  such  automatic  action,  some  patients  pass,  as 
already  mentioned,  into  a  state  of  violent  hjsteroid  couYulsion. 
This  sequel  occurs  chiefly  at  the  age  at  which  hysteria  is  met  with, 
under  thirty-fiye.  It  is  most  common  in  young  women,  frequent  in 
boys  and  girls,  occasional  in  young  men.  Hence  it  is  evidently  the 
result,  not  merely  of  the  preceding  epileptic  fit,  but  also  of  the  presence 
of  the  cerebral  state  which  underlies  other  manifestations  of  hysteria. 
Some  patients  have  similar  attacks  at  other  times  as  well  as  after  their 
epileptic  fits.  In  others  there  are  no  separate  hysterical  phenomena^ 
the  hysterical  tendency  being  apparently  insufficient  to  lead  to  inde- 
pendent symptoms,  although  it  manifests  itself  d\tring  the  morbid 
state  immediately  after  an  epileptic  fit.  As  an  example  of  these  phe- 
nomena may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  fourteen,  who  had 
had  many  severe  epileptic  fits  accompanied  by  tongue-biting,  and  also 
slighter  attacks  followed  by  hysteroid  convulsions.  I  witnessed  one 
of  the  latter.  When  speaking  to  me  she  suddenly  stopped,  bent  for- 
wards, and  remained  still  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  she  suddenly  threw 
her  arms  about,  stamped  with  her  feet,  and  became  stiff  and  rigid  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  characteristic  hysteroid  convulsion.  It  is  often 
said  that  attacks  in  childhood  were  slight,  and  at  the  time  of  puberty 
became  severe,  when  further  inquiry  shows  that  the  severe  fits  con- 
sisted only  in  the  addition  of  hysteroid  convulsion  to  the  slight 
attacks.  There  is  another  post-epileptic  action  which  is  automatic, 
and* may  occur  alone  or  with  hysteroid  convulsion,  and  is  important  on 
account  of  its  danger — a  tendency  to  turn  over  on  the  face.  If  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  suffocation  may  easily  occur  during  the  comatose 
sleep  that  follows,  and  without  doubt  many  epfleptics  have  died 
from  this  cause.  Some  patients  never  present  this  tendency,  others 
always  do,  and  their  friends  should  be  warned  of  its  danger.  Minor 
attacks,  when  frequent,  may  entail  great  physical  weakness,  so  that 
the  patient  can  scarcely  walk.  In  other  cases  no  such  effect  is  pro- 
duced.* 

Menitil  Disturbance  in  EpilepHca. — The  occurrence  of  transient 
''  epileptic  mania  "  as  a  sequel  to  attacks  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  such  an  outbreak  may  take  the  place  of  a  fit, 
but  we  are  not  at  present  justified  in  denying  its  possibility.     In  this 

*  It  haft  been  said  thHt  there  ii  eommonly  to  be  fonnd,  in  epileptics,  some  restric- 
tion of  the  fields  of  vision,  especially  after  a  fit,  and  that  it  is  ^eatest  in  tlie  upper 
inner  half  of  the  left  eye  and  the  lower  outer  half  of  the  right  eye  (Otolongbi, 
*  LombroBo's  Archiv,'  1890).  I  have  met  with  general  reduction  of  the  flelda  to  a 
thirdi  after  an  attack. 
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condition  the  patient  is  often  violent  and  homicidal,  and,  although 
perfectly  sane  in  the  intervals,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  lunatica. 
The  mania  is  nsnallj  brief,  often  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  rarely 
more  than  an  hour.  But  occasionally,  after  a  fit  or  a  series  of  fit8» 
mental  disturbance  may  come  on  and  last  for  several  days,  a  state  of 
dementia,  or  of  mania,  with  delusions  or  hallucLaations,  often  with 
irritability  and  violence.  It  may  even  occur  during  the  tempoiaiy 
cessation  of  attacks. 

The  interparoxysmal  mental  state  of  epileptics  often  presents  grave 
deterioration,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  most  dreaded 
effects  of  the  disease.  In  its  slighter  degree  there  is  merely  defective 
memory,  especially  for  recent  acquisitions.  In  greater  degree  the 
intellect  suffers  generally,  and  there  is  often  defective  moral  controL 
Mischievous  restlessness  and  irritability  in  childhood  may  develop  to 
vicious  and  even  criminal  tendencies  in  adult  life.  Every  grade  of 
defect  may  be  met  with,  to  actual  imbecility.  The  mental  state  is 
not,  in  aU  cases,  entirely  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  epilepsy.  In 
some  it  is,,  in  part  at  least,  the  expression  of  a  cerebral  imperfection, 
of  which  the  epilepsy  is  another  manifestation.  In  such  instances 
mental  defect  may  exist  before  the  occurrence  of  the  first  fit»  or  may 
follow  attacks  very  rapidly.  In  other  cases  the  failure  is  apparently 
produced  solely  by  the  attacks.  It  succeeds  them  in  time,  and  may 
lessen  when  treatment  renders  them  less  frequent. 

A  comparison  of  cases  with  considerable  mental  defect,  and  others 
in  which  no  mental  failure  was  noted,  shows  that  the  deterioration 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  one  element  in  the  disease.  The  most 
influential  agents  are  the  early  commencement  of  the  disease,  its 
duration,  and  the  frequency  of  attacks.  The  tendency  is  greater  in 
the  oases  that  commence  in  childhood  than  in  those  which  commence 
between  ten  and  twenty,  and  greater  in  those  which  begin  in  the  first 
than  in  the  second  five  years  of  life.  The  influence  of  duration  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  cases  with  mental  failure,  nearly  three 
quarters,  and  of  those  without,  less  than  half,  had  lasted  more  than 
four  years.  The  influence  of  frequency  of  attack  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  interval  in  the  weak-minded  cases  was  fifteen  days, 
in  the  others  twenty- six  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of 
form  of  attack  (major  or  minor),  of  heredity,  and  of  sex  is  not  great. 
Considerable  failure  is  often  seen  in  patients  who  have  only  minor 
attacks,  but  extended  observation  does  not  show  that  it  is  more  com* 
mon  in  such  cases  than  in  others.  That  there  is  no  necessary  rela* 
tion  between  any  of  these  conditions  and  mental  failure  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  each  one  may  be  ujet  with  in  high  degree  without  any 
impairment  of  the  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  condition 
in  which  mental  deterioration  does  not  occasionally  occur.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  mental  failure  is  determined  less  l)y  single  conditions 
than  by  their  combinations,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  more  potent 
cause  than  the  attacks  themselves  is  a  predisposition  to  suffer  under 
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their  infinenoet  a  predisposition  tbat  is  related  to  tlie  ultimate  causes 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  to  its  developed  characters. 

When  attacks  that  have  occurred  daring  manj  years,  stop  sad- 
doDlj,  whether  the  stoppage  is  spontaneous  or  due  to  the  influence  of 
drugs,  patients  maj  become  dull,  forgetful,  sometimes  irritable,  aud 
sometimes  half  idiotic.  The  effect  is  often  ascribed  to  the  remedy 
osed,  espedallj  if  this  is  bromide ;  but  it  seems  to  be  due  rather  to 
the  general  depression  of  cerebral  function  bj  the  condition  of  the 
nenre-cells,  which,  bj  repeated  discharge,  have  developed  a  tendency 
to  over-production  of  nerve-force,  and  this  is  no  longer  released  in  the 
fits.  A  fit  may  completely  remove  the  state.  It  is  common  for 
patients  to  say  that  they  feel  better  when  they  are  having  fits  than 
when  they  are  not.  The  cerebral  depression  is  probably  increased, 
when  it  is  not  caused,  by  full  doses  of  bromide. 

The  general  health  of  epileptics  may  be  perfect.  Often  there  is  some 
defect,  especially  in  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  circu- 
lation is  sometimes  feeble,  the  pulse  small,  nnduly  frequent,  and  very 
often  slightly  irregular.  No  abnormal  state  of  the  pupil  or  retinal 
circulation  can  be  found  with  any  special  frequency  in  the  intervaLs 
between  the  attacks. 

PosUhemiplegie  EpUepty, — ^In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  epilepsy  the  convulsions  succeed  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  sudden  in 
onset,,  and  therefore  presumably  due  to  a  vascular  lesion.  The  palsy 
may  lessen  or  disappear,  and  the  convulsions,  continuing  years  after, 
may  resemble  those  of  the  idiopathic  form,  and  are  often  supposed 
to  be  of  this  nature.    Hence  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  here. 

Becurring  convulsions  may  follow  hemiplegia  at  any  age,  but  are 
tax  more  frequent  after  that  which  occurs  in  infancy  than  after  hemi- 
plegia in  adult  life.  In  two  thirds  of  the  cases  the  onset  is  before 
five  years  of  age,  and  in  nearly  half  it  is  during  the  first  two  years  of 
life.  In  the  cases  that  date  from  infancy,  females  are  twice  as 
numerous  as  males ;  after  five  years  of  age,  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  frequency  with  which  each  sex  suffers.  The  paralysis,  in  the 
infantile  cases,  is  more  frequently  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right, 
but  after  the  fifth  year  it  is  as  frequently  on  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
The  conditions  of  onset,  and  the  probable  nature  of  the  lesion,  in  the 
infantile  cases,  have  been  already  considered  (p.  456).  In  later  life, 
when  there  is  any  indication  of  the  cause  of  the  hemiplegia,  this  also 
(heart  disease,  rheumatic  fever,  constitutional  syphilis,  the  puerperal 
state)  points  to  vascular  obstruction.  In  softening  from  this  cause, 
the  brain  tissue  adjacent  is  usually  damaged  by  the  collateral  conges- 
tion, and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  nerve-cells  may  suffer  a 
permanent  change  in  their  nutrition  and  function,  causing  instability, 
perpetuated  by  their  repeated  discharge.  Moreover,  acute  softening 
often  affects  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  where  organic  changes  most 
frequently  cause  convulsions.  In  a  few  cases  the  condition  is  said  to 
date  from  birth ;  in  most  of  these  the  labour  was  difficult,  and  then 
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meniDgeal  bsmorrhage,  with  laceration  of  the  cortex,  ib  probable  (• 
p.  413;. 

In  half  the  cases,  conToLsions,  often  repeated  and  seTexe,  attend  tlie 
onset  of  the  hemiplegia.  The  chronic  recurring  fits  date  from  the 
onset  in  about  a  third  of  the  cases.  In  the  rest  there  is  an  inteiyal 
before  the  recurring  fits  commence,  which  is  usuallj  at  least  a  jear» 
and  maj  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
hemiplegia  to  occur  in  infancy,  and  the  conyulsions  to  commence  at 
the  epileptc^enio  period  of  puberty;  sometimes  a  distinct  exciting 
cause  can  then  be  traced.  When  the  attacks  date  from  the  onset,  as  a 
rule  this  was  attended  with  conyulsions,  but  the  conyerse  does  not 
hold  good.  When  the  hemiplegia  came  on  in  adult  Ufe^  a  long 
intenral  is  rare ;  the  fits  usually  commence  in  less  than  a  year* 

The  degree  of  the  hemiplegia  at  the  onset  yaries ;  it  may  be  oon^ 
■iderable  or  slight ;  in  }roung  children,  when  trifling,  it  may  be  ofreit- 
looked,  the  more  readily  if  the  child  is  grayely  ill.  Still  more  yariona 
is  the  degree  of  paralysis  which  persists.  Hie  leg  has  usually  reoo- 
yered,  to  a  large  extent  or  altogether.  The  arm  is  more  often  weak, 
sometimes  powerless  and  small ;  occasionally  it  presents  little  or  no 
eyidence  of  the  initial  weakness.  In  half  the  cases  the  hand  presents 
a  state  of  "  mobile  spasm,"  in  slight  or  considerable  degree  (see  p.  86)» 
and  it  is  important  to  look  for  traces  of  this  in  doubtful  cases*  since 
it  maj  be  distinct  when  the  weakness  is  not. 

The  oonyulsiye  attacks,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  begin  in,  and  aia 
•onfined  to,  the  paralysed  side.  In  rare  cases,  in  which  the  attacks  axe 
seyere,  they  may  be  sJways  general.  A  distinct  warning  is  present  in 
about  fiye  sixths  of  the  cases,  i&r  more  frequently  than  in  idiopathic 
epilepsy ;  and  in  half  the  cases  it  consists  in  a  deliberate  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  in  some  part  of  the  paralysed  side.  The  other 
less  frequent  warnings  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of 
the  idiopathic  form.  The  spasm  is  usually  also  of  the  same 
'character. 

Minor  attacks  are  frequent  in  these  cases,  sometimes  similar  te 
those  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  (a  &int,  sudden  giddiness,  Ac.),  but  more 
frequently  they  consist  of  the  aura,  of  the  seyere  fit,  often  without 
loss  of  consciousness.  Hysteroid  seizures  are  also  common  in  theee 
cases,  and  so  is  considerable  mental  defect. 

Ths  Complicatiana  of  epilepsy  are  chiefly  the  conditions  that  induce 
it,  wheu  they  persist ;  these  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
its  canse :  secondly,  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system  and  general 
health,  especially  associated  hysteroid  disturbance.  Migraine  and 
e[>ilepsy  are  occasionally  associated,  sometimes  in  apparent  indepen- 
dence, while  sometimes  the  migraine  ceases  when  the  fits  begin.  la 
one  remarkable  case  of  tiiis  character  the  preliminary  sensory  disturb- 
ance of  typical  migraine  persisted,  in  briefer  form,  as  the  aura  of 
characteristic  epileptic  fits. 

The  raieiies  of  epilepsy  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  mentioned 
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in  the  account  of  the  symptoms.  The  most  important  classes  are  the 
idio[)atbic  and  organic  forms,  the  latter  including  post-hemiplegic 
epilepsy  and  epilepsy  from  actiYe  irritant  brain  disease.  By  some, 
the  organic  forms  are  termed  epileptoid  convulsions,  but  they  may 
become  established  as  an  ineradicable  disease,  through  the  efEect  of 
the  repeated  discharges,  to  the  idiopathic  form. 

Besides  these,  patients  sometimes  suffer  from  sudden  brief  sym- 
ptoms, bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  some  element  of  the 
minor  epileptic  attack,  such  as  sudden  transient  causeless  yertigo,  or 
recurring  causeless  faints  that  have  the  aspect  of  cardiac  faints. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  probably  on  the  border  line  of  epilepsy,  into 
which  some  would  pass  unless  relieyed.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason 
to  think  that  cardiac  faints,  often  occurring,  may  establish  in  the 
brain  a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  state  of  similar  functional  abeyance— 
essentially  petit  mal, 

Cowrae  of  Ejnlepay. — The  disease  may  commence  by  severe  fits  or 
by  slight  ones.  The  latter  may  exist  alone  for  months  or  years,  and 
their  nature  may  be  unsuspected  until  a  severe  fit  occurs.  The 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  severe  fit  is  sometimes  pro« 
longed,  and  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  When  a  single 
convulsive  attack  has  occurred,  the  anxious  question — whether  it  is 
epilepsy? — can  only  be  answered  by  the  occurrence  or  absence  of 
other  fits.  In  one  third  of  the  eases  the  interval  is  less  than  a 
month ;  in  another  third  it  is  between  one  and  twelve  months ;  in  the 
remainder  it  is  more  than  a  year,  and  it  is  occasionally  ten  years. 
Thus  the  chance  of  recurrence  does  not  materially  lessen  until  a  year 
has  elapsed. 

When  the  disease  is  established  the  interval  between  severe  fits 
varies  greatly.  It  is  less  than  a  month  in  three  quarters  of  the  cases; 
in  about  half,  it  does  not  exceed  two  weeks ;  in  about  a  tenth,  fits  occur 
daily.  Usually  the  intervals  vary,  and  they  correspond  to  our  current 
divisions  of  time  only  in  the  cases  (not  frequent)  in  which  attacks  in 
women  are  related  to  the  menstrual  periods. 

The  attacks  may  be  isolated  or  grouped ;  the  former  is  more  common. 
When  grouped,  several  attacks  occur  together,  and  then  there  is  an 
interval  of  freedom.  The  number  in  each  group  varies  from  two  or 
three  to  twenty.  The  patient  usually  recovers  consciousness  between 
each.  In  rare  instances  a  series  of  fits  occurs  in  which  the  patient 
does  not  recover  consciousness  ;  during  the  coma,  one  fit  after  another 
comes  on.  This  has  been  termed  the  status  epilepticus,  and  is  a  very- 
grave  condition.  In  its  most  severe  form,  the  intervals  between  the 
fits  become  shorter,  the  coma  deepens,  the  pulse  and  respiration 
become  very  frequent,  and  the  temperature  rises,  it  may  be  to  105^  or 
107^  (Boumeville).  The  patient  may  die  in  a  state  of  collapse,  from 
the  violence  of  the  convulsions,  or,  the  fits  ceasing,  he  may  become 
delirious,  and  present  symptoms  of  meningitis,  with  rapid  formaii<Mi 
of  bedsores,  and  may  die  in  this  stage.    At  uiy  period  the  synptonis 
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maj  lessen,  and  the  patient  recover.     Manj  cases,  however,  end 
fatally,  but  fortunately  the  condition  is  rare. 

Minor  attacks  occur  in  less  than  half  the  cases  of  epilepsy.  They 
may  oceur  alone,  without  severe  fits,  but  both  kinds  are  usually  asso- 
ciated. The  slight  seizures  are,  as  a  rule,  frequent.  In  more  than 
half  the  cases  in  which  they  occur  at  all,  there  are  daily  attacks, 
usually  from  two  to  twenty  each  day,  and  I  h&ve  even  known  as  many 
as  two  hundred  to  occur  every  day.  When  there  are  no  other  attacks, 
the  minor  fits  are  usually  frequent,  and  daily.  They  may  also  occur 
daily  when  there  are  severe  fits,  but  when  the  minor  attacks  are  less 
frequent,  the  patient  usually  has  also  severe  fits.  When  the  latter 
are  frequent,  minor  attacks  are  often  less  frequent.  Now  and  then, 
when  the  interval  between  the  severe  fits  is  more  than  two  weeks, 
the  minor  attacks  occur  for  a  few  days  before  (less  commonlj  after) 
the  severe  fits. 

Epileptic  fits  may  come  on  when  the  patient  is  asleep  or  awake,  or 
in  both  conditions.  They  occur  in  both,  or  in  the  waking  state  only, 
twice  as  frequently  as  in  the  sleeping  state  only.  Very  rarely  the 
patient  has  them  only  in  the  act  of  going  to  sleep  or  of  waking  up. 
Now  and  then  they  are  confined  to  the  early  morning.  When  fits  that 
have  occurred  only  during  the  night,  occur  during  the  day,  they 
usually  continue  during  the  night,  but  if  they  have  previously  been 
diurnal  only,  and  commence  in  the  night,  they  very  often  cease  during 
the  day.  Attacks  which  have  occurred  both  day  and  night  often 
cease  in  the  day  and  continue  in  the  night,  but  very  rarely  cease  at 
night  and  continue  during  the  day. 

In  women,  attacks  often  occur  at  the  menstrual  period,  although 
when  closely  investigated  the  relation  is  not  found  to  obtain  in  more 
than  about  half  the  cases.  The  usual  relation  is  for  the  attack  to 
occur  before,  or  (rather  less  frequently)  during  the  period,  rarely 
after  it.  The  relation  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  any 
abnormal  state  of  the  uterine  organs. 

Death  is  a  rare  consequence  of  epilepsy,  especially  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  and  the  alarming  aspect  of 
the  fits.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  scarcely  ever  from  the  direct  effect 
of  the  convulsion,  except  in  the  ''status  epilepticus."  It  usually 
results  fi'om  some  accident  to  which  the  fit  leads,  such  as  a  fall  into 
the  water  or  a  burn.  It  may  also  be  due  to  suffocation  produced 
during  the  state  of  coma,  either  by  vomited  food  getting  into  the 
larynx,  or  by  the  patient  in  bed  turning  over  on  the  face. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  naked-eye  appearance  of  the  nerve^ 
centres  in  epilepsy  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  healthy  organs.  In 
eases  of  long  duration  there  is  occasionally  slight  opacity  and  thick- 
ening of  the  meninges,  and  after  death,  in  the  status  epU^ticus,  there 
may  be  signs  of  meningitis,  but  these  are  apparently  merely  secondary 
changes.    If  the  patient  has  died  in  a  fit,  the  post-mortem  usually 
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•hows  signs,  in  all  organs,  of  the  intense  Tenons  engorgement  which  is 
•o  conspicuous  during  life,  and  small  extravasations  of  blood  may  be 
fonnd,  such  as  are  met  with  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia.  Of  the  histo- 
logical changes  revealed  bj  the  microscope,  most  of  those  which  are 
not  common,  apart  from  symptoms,  are  apparently  of  secondary  origin, 
the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  convulsions ;  aud  the  various  changes 
that  have  been  described,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
ori^n  of  the  disease,  have  probably  no  connection  with  it,  and  do  not 
even  deserve  enumeration.  No  greater  significance  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  induration  of  the  coma  ammonia  (pes  hippocampi),  to  which 
weight  has  been  attached  by  Meynert.  Nor  is  there  at  present 
much  likelihood  that  our  knowledge  will  be  more  definite.  The 
changes  in  the  nerve-elements  are  probably  of  that  molecular  cha* 
racier  which  is  revealed  only  by  altered  f  unction,  and  eludes  the  most 
minute  research* 

Pathology. — ^In  the  absence  of  any  help  from  anatomy  and 
histology  the  pathology  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  is  a  matter  of  hypo* 
thesis,  based  on  the  influence  of  organic  disease  in  causing  similar 
symptoms,  on  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  and  on  the 
indications  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  symptoms  in  the  light  of 
eerebral  physiology. 

It  may  be  premised,  as  admitting  of  no  question,  that  the  muscular 
spasm  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  sudden  over-action  ("  dis- 
charge") of  nerve-cells,  the  violent  liberation  of  nerve-force,  and 
that  the  sensations  which,  in  some  cases,  the  patient  experiences 
before  losing  consciousness  must  be  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
same  cause  (see  p.  787).  The  problem  is,  how  this  over-action  is 
brought  about,  and  where  it  occurs. 

What  is  the  primary  seat  of  discharge  P  Experiment  teaches  that 
irritation  of  both  the  cortex  cerebri*  aud  the  medulla  oblongataf  may 
cause  convulsion,  although  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  latter  gives  rise 
to  convulsions  resembling  true  epilepsy.^  The  teaching  of  pathology 
is,  that  disease  which  excites  convulsions  is  most  fi-equently  at  the 
cortex,  and  that  whenever  organic  disease  causes  convulsions  that 
begin  locally,  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  at  the  cortex.  In  idio» 
pathic  epilepsy  the  convulsions  sometimes  begin  in  this  manner,  and 
this  suggests  very  strongly  that  in  such  cases  the  process  occurs  in 
the  cortex. 

A  further  study  of  the  mode  of  onset  throws  some  light  on  the 

*  Ferrier,  Luciiiui,  Bartholow,  Horsley,  4a> 

f  Brown- S^quard,  Kussmaul,  Nothna'^el. 

{  BioBwanger  ('Arch.  f.  Pii>ch./  1888)  found  that^  in  animals,  tetanoid  attacks 
€f  spasm  in  the  limbs  and  trunk  could  be  produced  by  electrical  stimulation  of  th* 
lower  half  of  the  floor  of  tbe  fourth  ventricle  on  each  side,  and  concluded  that  they 
were  reflex  from  a  centre  in  the  dorsal  and  upper  region  of  the  pons;  but  he  nevrr 
•ncceeded  in  causing  epileptic  attacks  of  the  commou  type. 
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questioDy  because  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  aura  indicates  the  fnnctitm  of 
the  part  in  which  the  discharge  commences.  The  aurso  that  oonaist 
in  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  special  sense  centres,  indicate 
that  the  discharge  commences  in  those  centres, — that  is,  in  the  case  of 
smell  and  yision  at  least,  within  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  all 
cases  in  which  organic  disease  causes  convulsions  so  commencing,  the 
disease  has  been  in  or  close  to  the  cortex  (see  p.  92).  The  warnings 
which  consist  of  an  intellectual  process  or  an  emotion,  also  point  to 
the  cortex  as  the  seat  of  the  primary  discharge.  Thus  the  sigmficance 
of  all  the  facts  regarding  the  modes  of  onset  that  we  can  interpret,  is 
that  the  discharge  in  epilepsj  begins  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  The  conclusion  is  confirmed  hj  rare  cases  in  which  a 
lesion  interrupting  the  internal  capsule  occurs  in  a  person  subject  to 
general  epileptic  fits.  The  effect  is  that  tbe  fits,  which  before  were 
general,  almost  cease  on  the  paralysed  side.*  Such  cases  show  that 
the  discharge  causing  the  general  convulsions  occurred  above  the 
internal  capsule,  i.  e.  in  tbe  oortex  of  the  brain.  If  there  is  evidence 
that  so  many  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  depend  on  discharge  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  it  is  probable  that  the  conclusion  is  true  of 
all  cases.  The  wide  variety  of  aurse  seems  to  show  that  the  primary 
discharge  may  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  cortex.  The  fact  that 
the  first  discharge  may  be  uniform  in  character  in  the  same  case^ 
may  be  such,  for  instance,  as  to  cause  a  definite  and  even  complex 
sensation — can  only  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  derangement 
of  function  in  the  nerve-cells  is  inherent  in  them,  and  is  not  the 
result  of  any  random  infi^uence  outside  thenu 

All  parts  of  the  brain  are  intimately  connected,  and  the  nMen, 
{.  6.  instantaneous,  derangement  of  the  function  of  any  part  appean 
incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  consciousness.  This  is  shown  by 
many  facts  of  organic  disease.  Hence  it  is  intelligible  that  sudden 
discharge,  wherever  it  occurs,  may  cause  loss  of  consciousness.  Bat 
if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sudden  discbarge  may  occur 
in  any  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  it  may  occur  in  that 
which  subserves  directly  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  and 
a  sudden  alteration  in  the  functional  state  of  these  structures 
may  well  be,  as  Hughlings  Jackson  has  suggested,  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  attacks  which  consist  only  of  such  momentary 
loss. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  allude  briefly  to  other  theories  which 
have  been,  and  are  still,  current  regarding  the  nature  of  epilepsy.  It 
has  been  widely  held  that  the  morbid  action  in  the  brain  is  excited  by 
arterial  spasm,  causing  cerebral  ansmia,  and  also  that  the  convulnoni 
originate  from  the  primary  discharge  of  a  convulsive  centre  in  the 
medulla,  but  that  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  produced  by  vaso-motor 
•pasm  in  the  brain.    In  each  theory  it  is  assumed  that  the  vaso-motor 

*  Oebeke  has  recorded  sach  a  eue,  and  I  have  met  with  a  ■imikr 
•Itlioiigh  nnconflnned  hy  autopsy. 
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spasm  Is  due  to  tlie  sndden  orer-action  of  the  vaso-inoior  centre  in  the 
medulla.  The  evidence  on  which  these  theories  are  based  is  that 
cerebral  ansemia  will  cause  loss  of  consciousness  and  oonyulsion,*  and 
that  at  the  onset  of  epileptic  fits  there  is  always  pallor  of  the  face. 
Bat  the  latter  statement  is,  as  we  have  seen,  incorrect.  If  it  were 
true,  it  would  not  justify  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  We  do  not 
infer  that  the  brain  is  congested  whenever  the  iByce  blushes,  and  why 
should  we  assume  that  the  brain  is  ansdmic  when  the  face  becomes 
pale  P  There  is  no  necessary  correspondence  between  the  condition  of 
vessels  in  the  skin  and  in  the  viscera  beneath,  and  probably  even  less 
in  the  case  of  the  brain  than  in  that  of  other  organs.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  spasm  of  the  vessels  of  the  face  is  the  resuU  of  the 
cerebral  discbarge,  just  as  the  arteries  of  a  frog's  foot  will  contract 
when  its  brain  is  irritated.  In  rare  oases  in  which  an  early  failure  of 
the  heart  occurs,  this  may  also  be  the  effect  of  the  discharge,  which, 
as  it  often  influences  consciousness  first  through  the  central  conneo* 
tion  of  the  pnoumogastno  (see  p.  788),  may  also  affect  the  peripheiy 
by  the  same  channeL  The  arteries  of  the  brain  may  possibly  be  thus 
influenced  in  a  secondary  manner.f  That  sudden  anamia  of  the 
brain  will  cause  convulsions  is  no  proof  that  the  fits  of  idiopathio 
epilepsy  are  so  produced.  Such  a  theory  can  give  no  explanation  of 
the  complex  character  of  the  commencing  discharge,  or  of  its  uni^ 
formity  in  the  same  patient 

Thus  the  vaso-motor  theory  of  epilepsy  is  alike  unneeded,  unproved, 
and  inadequate.  The  phenomena  indicate  that  there  is  discharge  of 
grey  matter,  and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  going  beyond  the 
grey  matter  concerned,  in  our  search  for  the  origin  of  the  discharge ; 
it  is  certain  that  this  may  commence  in  various  parts  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  dependent  upon  any  ante- 
cedent. 

Can  we  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  grey 
matter  which  permits  the  sudden  liberation  of  nerve-force  P  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  we  have  direct  evidence  only  of  libera^ 
Hon  of  force,  but  we  must  recognise,  in  all  nerve-cells,  a  function  by 
which  the  liberation  of  energy  is  restrained,  a  resistance  to  action  as 
well  as  a  capacity  for  action.^  Of  the  nature  of  this  resistance  we 
can  form  no  idea,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  function  of  cells 
without  it,  and  the  idea  has  underlain  such  expressions  as  **  nerve 
tension*'  and  the  like,  which  have  been  long  employed.  The  pheno- 
mena of  epilepsy  suggest  that  the  instability  of  the  grey  matter,  its 
tendency  to  discharge,  depends  on  instability  of  resistance,  rather  than 
on  any  primary  change  in  the  energy-producing  action  of  the  cells, 

•  KoMimiil  ftnd  Tenner. 

t  Hame  olMenred  that  the  puliation  of  the  brain,  in  the  opening  left  by  trephiniag 
for  tranmatic  epilepsy,  ceaied  during  the  lite,  and  that  the  biain  beoams  Ian  pro- 
minent (*  New  York  Med.  Reo..'  1889). 

X  Handfield  Jonei,  Hiehael  Foeter,  Binger,  fto. 
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although  the  latter  normallj  in  constant  activitj  maj  he  secondaril j 
augmented  hj  the  increased  demand.  Analogy  suggests  that  the 
internal  resistance  to  action  is  a  higher  function  of  the  cells  than  the 
production  of  force.  Hence  the  fact  that  there  is  over-action  is 
oonsistent  with  the  evidence  that  there  is  imperfect  nutrition.  More- 
over, the  view  that  it  is  the  resistance  which  is  unstable  enables  us 
to  understand  the  phenomena  of  inhibition  which  sometimes  occur  as 
part  of  the  attack.  In  a  slight  degree  of  disturbance  the  resistance 
may  be  vaddenly  raised  instead  of  being  lowered.  It  is  possible 
that  the  attacks  in  which  there  is  loss  of  consciousness  only,  maj 
be  thus  produced, — ^may  be  analogous  to  the  fits  in  which  there  i» 
sudden  darkness  rather  than  to  those  in  which  there  is  a  flash  of 
light 

DiAexrosis. — ^The  first  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  is  tlie 
recognition  of  the  occurrence  of  attacks.  Convulsive  attacks,  which 
occur  in  the  daytime,  are  never  overlooked,  but  if  an  attack  occurs 
during  sleep,  and  its  onset  does  not  awaken  the  patient,  he  may  sleep 
on  when  it  is  over,  and  be  unaware  of  its  occurrence.  Often  there 
are  some  subsequent  indications  of  what  has  happened.  The  tongue 
may  be  sore,  there  may  be  a  iitUe  blood  on  the  pillow,  an  extravasation 
beneath  the  conjunctiva,  ecchymoses  on  the  face,  or  a  severe  headache. 
These  (except  the  last)  are  of  unequivocal  significance,  but  the  patient 
may  be  unaware  of  their  occurrence,  and  nocturnal  attacks  maj 
occur  for  twenty  jears  without  the  patient  or  his  friends  suspecting 
the  fact.  Minor  seizures  are  also  often  unrecognised,  not  because 
they  are  unnoticed,  but  because  they  are  not  thought  to  be  of  any 
significance  or  serious  nature*  Those  that  consist  only  in  a  sub* 
jective  sensation  may  not  be  mentioned  by  the  patient.  It  is  usually 
sufficient  to  be  aware  of  their  common  forms,  and  to  inquize  for 
these,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  occurrence. 

Oertain  forms  of  minor  attack  may,  however,  be  confounded  with 
other  paroxysmal  symptoms  of  difiEerent  nature.  The  simplest  form* 
in  which  there  is  merely  brief  unconsciousness,  is  not  only  called  a 
"  faint,''  but  is  often  supposed  to  be  actually  syncopal  in  nature.  The 
distinction  from  syncope  rests,  first,  on  the  absence  of  obvious  exciting 
influences,  such  as  cause  ordinary  fainting.  Epileptic  faints  often 
occur  when  the  patient  is  sitting  still,  in  a  cool  room,  under  no 
excitement.  Consciousness  is  lost  more  suddenly  in  epilepsy  than  in 
syncope.  The  latter  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  faintness, 
but  so  also,  sometimes,  are  the  minor  seizures  of  epilepsy.  The 
presence  of  this,  and  of  vague  **  dizziness,"  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
nausea,  and  cephalic  sensations  other  than  pain,  is  of  little  diagnostic 
significance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  wavuiug  sensa- 
tion, or  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  warning  other  than  one  of  those 
just  mentioned,  is  in  favour  of  the  epileptic  nature  of  the  attack.  A 
sudden  return  of  normal  consciousness  is  in  favour  of  epilepiy*    If  a 
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normal  eonditoon  is  slowlj  regained,  there  is  physical  prostration  in 
syncope,  mental  confusion  in  epilepsy,  and  in  the  former  the  pulise  at 
the  wrist  is  often  scarcely  perceptible.  The  passage  of  urine  during 
the  attack,  muscular  spasm,  however  slight,  and  automatic  action  or 
deep  sleep  after  the  attack,  are  certain  proof  of  its  epileptic  character. 
In  many  cases  the  patient  has  had  other  more  severe  seizures  which 
assist  the  diagnosis. 

The  attacks  characterised  by  vertigo  have  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  sudden  giddiness.  The  latter  are  scarcely  ever  attended 
by  loss  of  consciousness,  and  are  usually  followed  bj  long-continued 
vertigo,  which  persists  while  the  patient  is  recovering,  and  slowly 
passes  away.  In  epilepsy  there  is  generally  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  the  patient  is  either  quickly  well,  or  is  a  little  "dazed**  after 
the  attack ;  the  vertigo  may  be  associated  with  some  other  warning 
sensation,  and  there  is  often  micturition.  The  vertigo  most  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  epilepsy  is  that  connected  with  a  morbid 
action  of  the  auditory  nerve,  **  labyrinthine  vertigo."  In  addition  to 
the  diagnostic  indications  just  mentioned,  there  is  usually,  in  this 
form,  slight  persistent  giddiness  in  the  intervals,  persistent  tinnitud 
aurium,  and  some  deafness.  In  epileptic  vertigo  there  may  be  an 
auditory  sensation,  with  giddiness,  as  the  aura  of  the  attack,  but 
there  are  no  persistent  symptoms.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
auditory  vertigo  and  epilepsy  may  be  associated ;  I  have  seen  several 
instances  of  this. 

If  a  patient  suffers  from  distinct  convulsion,  the  next  question  is, 
are  the  attacks  epileptic  or  hy  steroid  P  If  an  attack  can  be  witnessed, 
the  nature  of  the  convulsion  is  usually  obvious.  The  violent  tonic 
spasm  and  shock-like  clonic  spasm  of  the  typical  epileptic  fit,  with 
complete  unconsciousness  and  with  cyanosis,  and  also  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  attack,  are  wholly  unlike  the  prolonged  tonic  contraction, 
opisthotonos,  wild  co-ordinated  movements,  quick  clonic  spasm, 
perverted  mental  state,  talking,  biting,  and  convergent  strabismus  of 
the  hy  steroid  seizure.  More  difficulty,  however,  may  be  presented  by 
the  untypical  forms  of  epileptic  fits,  especially  by  those  which  consist 
only  of  tonic  spasm.  Evidence  of  their  epileptic  nature  is  afforded 
by  the  brevity  of  the  attacks,  their  suddenness  of  onset,  their  occur- 
rence apart  from  emotion  and  when  the  patient  is  alone,  and  the 
absence  of  hysteroid  symptoms.  When  an  attack  has  not  been 
witnessed,  and  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  the  description  of 
the  patient  or  friends,  it  is  a  much  less  easy  task.  The  chief  diagnostic 
indications  between  pure  epileptic  and  pure  hysteroid  fits  are  given 
in  a  tabular  form  on  the  next  page.  Especial  care  should  be  taken, 
in  asking  about  the  character  of  the  convulsion,  to  avoid  a  leading 
question,  and  if  suggestions  are  indispensable,  to  put  them  alterna- 
tively, thus :  **  Should  you  say  that  the  patient  iiruggUd  or  jerked 
during  the  fit  ?** 

If  there  is  evidence  that  the  visible  convulsion   is  hysteroid  in 
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character,  we  haye  still  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  primaiy  or  is 
consecutive  to  an  epileptic  seizure,  and  this  is  often  most  difficult. 
When  the  initial  epileptic  fit  is  soTere,  its  occurrence  can  usuallj  be 
ascertained,  and  tongue-biting  alone  may  be  taken  as  establishing  ita 


Efilbptio. 

HzsmoxD. 

Apparent  oaim 

none 

emotion. 

Warning 

any,  but  eipeeially  mdbtenl 

palpitation,  ma1aiiia,ehflkfag. 

or  etpigatfbric  aura 

bilateral  foot  aura. 

Onset 

always  sadden 

often  graduaL 

Scream 

at  onset 

during  coarse. 

Conyaliifla 

rigidity  fdUowed  by«Jerk. 
ing/iaielyrigi^  alone 

rigidity  or  -struggling," 
throwing  about  of  limbs  or 
head,  arching  of  back 

Biting 

tcogna 

Upe,  hands,  or  othsr  psople 
and  things. 

Mictnritioi 

frequent 

never. 

Defecation 

oecasional 

never. 

Tklking 

never 

frequent. 

Duration 

a  few  minutes 

more  than  ten  mfatvtai,  oftan 
much  longer. 

Bestralnt  neoeMuy 

to  prevent  acddflttl 

to  control  violence. 

Termination 

spontaneous  or  induced 
(water.  Sec). 

occurrence.*  It  is  when  the  epileptic  attack  is  of  the  minor  form  that 
the  diagnostic  difficulty  arises,  because  the  initial  stage  of  many  hya- 
tjeroid  fits  has  a  pseudo-epileptic  aspect.  The  most  important  guide  ia 
the  fact  that  most  patients  in  whom  the  hysteroid  attacks  are  post- 
epileptic,  hare  at  other  times,  or  have  had  in  the  past,  epileptio  fits, 
major  or  minor,  without  this  sequel,  and  the  character  of  these  corre- 
sponds to  the  commencement  of  the  compound  attack.  In  many  cases 
the  characters  of  the  initial  stage  include  some  feature,  such  as 
micturition,  which  is  condusiyely  epileptic.  In  most  patients,  more- 
OTor,  who  have  had  recurring  attacks  during  several  years,  these 
are  epileptic,  and  the  hysteroid  convulsion  is  secondary.  The  fact 
that  the  patient  presents  other  symptoms  of  hysteria  should  be 
allowed  no  weight  until  all  indications  of  epilepsy  have  been  excluded, 
because,  as  already  stated,  it  is  only  in  those  who  are  in  some  degree 
the  subjects  of  hysteria  that  the  combination  occurs.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  also,  that  separate  hysterical  and  epileptic  attacks  some- 
times occur  in  the  same  individual. 

If  the  attacks  are  recognised  to  be  epileptio  in  character,  before  we 
can  refer  them  to  idiopathic  epilepsy  we  have  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  not  due  to  reflex  irritation,  to  toxflsmia,  or  to  organic  brain 
disease.  The  irritation  of  dentition,  intestinal  woims,  and,  occa- 
sionally, indigestible  food,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  fits  that 

•  It  is  said  that  French  hysterics  bite  their  tongues  daring  the  attaeks.  In  this 
eaantry  tongue-biting  is  practically  confined  to  epilepsy. 
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may  be  oonfoanded  witli  those  of  epilepsy.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
oonyulsions  are  of  recent  origin,  these  caases  should  be  sought  for 
and  excluded,  if  necessary,  by  treatment.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
avoiding  error,  since  the  indication  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
attacks  is  an  uncertain  criterion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  fits 
may  be  at  first  of  reflex  origin,  and  may  persist,  when  the  peripheral 
irritation  is  removed,  as  idiopathic  epilepsy.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
fits  that  have  continued  for  more  than  a  year  are  still  due  to  reflex 
influences. 

Convulsioos  that  are  due  to  blood-states  (alcohol,  lead,  unemia) 
are  rarely  confounded  with  those  of  epilepsy,  because  they  are  merely 
part  of  a  group  of  symptoms  of  obtrusive  signiticance.  The  import* 
anee  of  an  examination  of  the  urine  in  all  doubtful  cases  need  not  be 
insisted  on.  The  recurring  fits  which  may  occur  in  chronic  Bright's 
disease  without  other  signs  of  uromia,  and  in  some  cases  of  lead 
poisoning,  may  resemble  epilepsy  very  closely,  and  are  to  be  distin- 
guished only  \>j  the  discovery  of  the  underlying  condition.  A  mistake 
in  diagnosis  is  especially  probable  in  cases,  previously  unknown,  in 
whioh  albumen  is  present  in  the  urine  after  an  attack.  But  the 
absence  of  other  indication  of  chronic  and  advanced  renal  disease  should 
prevent  a  mistake. 

The  problem  of  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  from  the  convulsions  of 
organic  brain  disease  presents  many  aspects,  and  is  of  great  import- 
ance. Those  convulsions  which  attend  a  sudden  acute  cerebral  lesion 
are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  epilepsy,  nor  is  the  converse  mistake 
probable,  except  during  the  transient  *'  post-convulsive  "  weakuess 
after  a  first  unilateral  fit.  Chronic  brain  disease,  however,  may 
cause  convulsions,  readily  mistaken  for  those  of  epilepsy.  Those 
convulsions  usually  begin  locally,  and  may  be  partial  in  range.  This 
character,  while  it  suggests,  does  not  prove,  that  they  have  this 
origin,  since  the  convulsions  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  may  commence  in 
a  similar  manner,  and,  moreover,  the  convulsions  of  organic  disease 
may  not  begin  locally,  but  may  be  at  once  generaL  For  the  diagnosis, 
a  careful  search  must  be  made  for  other  symptoms  of  organic  disease, 
— persistent  headache,  permanent  hemiplegio  weakness  (not  merely 
after  an  attack),  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  (especially  diplopia), 
vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  The  importance  of  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  in  such  cases  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  In  any 
case  of  doubt,  causal  influences  may  be  allowed  weight.  A  histoiy  of 
syphilis,  which  so  often  causes  cortical  disease  and  convulsions,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  family  history  of  epilepsy  or  insanity  on  the  other, 
may  rightly  turn  the  diagnostic  scale. 

Convulsions  may  be  due  not  only  to  active  brain  disease,  but  to  the 
influence  of  an  old  cerebral  lesion,  an  atrophied  tumour,  and  espe- 
cially a  spot  of  old  softening.  In  the  former  case  the  diagnosis  rests 
on  the  history  of  the  early  symptoms.  The  latter  are  the  cases  of 
post-hemiplegic  epilepsy  already  described.    The  distinction  of  these 
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from  ordinary  epilepsy  is  easy  if  distinct  hemiplegia  persists,  bat 
may  be  difficult  if  this  bas  passed  awuy.  The  difficulty  ari Res  only  in 
the  cases  wbii  h  date  from  cbiidhood.  In  all  such  cases,  if  the  fits  are 
unilateral,  careful  search  sbould  be  made  for  signs  of  weakness  or  of 
spasmodic  over-action.  Sligbt  traces  of  the  latter  are  significant. 
The  circumstancos  of  origin  sbould  also  be  ascertained.  In  infancy 
trifling  hemiplegia  is  readily  overlooked,  and  if  the  first  convulsions 
\7ere  severe  and  unilateral,  corresponding  in  seat  to  those  which 
still  occur,  the  case  is  probably  post-hemiplegic,  even  though  no 
hemiplegia  was  noted,  and  .although  an  interval  of  years  elapsed 
Letween  the  initial  convulsions  and  their  recurrence.  Epileptoid 
fits  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
but  the  tremor  of  lips  and  tongue,  the  unequal  pupils,  and  the  menta 
change  render  the  diagnosis  easy  in  most  cases. 

The  simulation  of  an  epileptic  fit  is  on  the  whole  rare,  and  the  pi^ 
tended  fit  never  closely  resembles  a  genuine  seizure.  In  all  cases  the 
perfect  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  throughoat  the  fit  will  be  oon- 
clusive  evidence.  Too  much  weight  mnst  not  be  placed  on  the  an* 
typical  character  of  the  attack,  because  true  epileptic  fits  may  deviate 
much  from  the  usual  type. 

Fboonosis. — The  risk  to  life  in  epilepsy  is  not  great.  The  mere 
violence  of  the  fit,  appalling  as  may  be  its  aspect,  rarely  causes  death. 
The  dangerous  "  status  epilepticus  '*  is  too  exceptional  to  constitute  a 
measurable  element  in  the  prognosis.  The  greatest  danger  is  in  the 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  turn  on  the  face,  or  to  vomit  after 
a  fit,  but  even  this  is  slighter  than  that  of  the  accidents  to  which  the 
itttacks  expose  the  patient.  Many  epileptics  die  by  drowning;  the 
fit  not  only  occasions  the  fall  into  the  water,  but  prevents  any  effort 
to  escape,  and  hence  an  epileptic  has  more  than  once  been  drowned  in 
a  ditch. 

The^  prospect  of  a  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  fits  is  small ;  the 
tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  self -perpetuation.  Occasionally  convul- 
sions, during  infancy,  cease  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  Attacks 
which  have  continued  till  puberty  rarely  cease  at  that  epoch.  After 
twenty,  spontaneous  cessation  does  sometimes  occur,  and  I  believe  that 
it  becomes  more  frequent  as  life  advances,  but  it  is  too  rare  to  be 
reckoned  on. 

The  chief  question,  therefore,  is— what  is  the  prospect  that  the 
disease  will  be  cured,  or  held  in  abeyance,  by  treatment  P  We  cannot 
at  present  separate  the  two  points,  and  the  only  way  known  of 
curing  the  disease  is  to  keep  the  fits  away  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  permit  the  morbid  tendency  to  subside.  Henoe  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  the  probability  of  complete  arrest. 
The  prospect  of  arrest  is  slightly  better  in  males  than  females, 
better  if  the  dis^ease  begins  after  twenty  than  before,  and  belter 
the  shorter  the  duration  of  the  disease,  being  greatest  in  the  < 
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in  whicli  it  has  existed  for  less  tban  a  jear.  It  is  rather  easiei 
to  arrest  the  fits  when  there  is  an  hereditary  tendoncj  than 
when  there  is  not — a  carious  fact,  which  was  also  pointed  out  bj 
Herpin.  The  presence  or  absence  oc  an  exciting  cause  for  the  first 
fit  does  not  influence  the  prognosis.  A  longer  interval  between  the 
fits  increases  the  prospect  of  arrest;  this  is  extremely  rare  if  fits 
occur  daily.  But  this  consideration  is  interfered  with  by  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  patients,  whose  fits  occur  at  long  intervals,  to 
persevere  with  treatment.  The  prognosis  is  better  if  the  fits  occur 
only  daring  the  sleeping  or  the  waking  state,  than  if  they  occur  in 
both.  It  is  better  if  there  is  no  considerable  mental  change,  and  if 
the  attacks  are  all  of  the  severe  Tariety  tban  if  there  are  minor  seizures, 
and  better  if  the  attacks  are  preceded  by  an  aura  than  if  they  occur 
withoat  warning.  In  cases  of  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy  the  prognosis 
is  much  less  favorable  than  in  the  idiopathic  cases. 

TsBATMEKT. — The  treatment  of  epilepsy  consists  partly  in  the 
general  management  of  the  patient,  and  partly  in  the  administration 
of  drugs  to  influence  the  attacks, — to  arrest  their  occurrence,  or,  failing 
this,  to  render  them  less  frequent  and  less  severe.  Unfortunately, 
the  influence  of  all  drugs  is  transient,  and  has  to  be  repeatedlj 
renewed.  No  means  is  known  of  suddenly  curing  the  disease,  of 
suddenly  effecting  such  a  change  in  the  nerve-centres  that  the  attacks 
do  not  again  occar,  nor  are  there  at  present  any  iacts  which  render 
it  likely  that  sach  means  will  be  discovered.  The  only  method  of 
producing  such  a  change  is  by  the  continued  administration  of  drugs 
for  a  long  time,  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  nervous  dis- 
charge,  and  thus  to  produce  such  a  change  in  the  cells  that  the 
medicine  may  ultimately  be  discontinued  without  a  recurrence  of 
attacks.  It  is  of  great  imi)ortance  that  this  need  for  prolonged  treat- 
ment should  be  made  clear  to  ail  patients,  and  its  reason  to  all  those 
who  can  understand  it. 

Since  the  introduction  of  bromide  salts  for  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
they  have  superseded  other  drugs  to  a  large,  and  some  think  a  too  great 
extent.  In  the  majority  of  cases  their  influence  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  remedies,  but  in  a  minority  of  cases 
they  fail,  and  in  some  of  these  other  agents  are  more  powerful.  They 
only  do  permanent  good  by  continued  administration.  The  absence  of 
a  permanent  effect  from  a  short  course  of  treatment  is,  however, 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  other  remedies.  Bromides  are  said 
to  cause  contraction  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  anj  part  of  their  influence  in  epilepsy  is  due 
to  this  action.  The  various  effects  of  their  administration  suggest 
strongly  that  they  have  a  direct  action  on  the  nerve-cells.  On  any 
theory  of  epilepsy  we  must  ascribe  it  ultimately  to  the  disturbed 
action  of  nerve-cells  in  some  sitaation,  and  it  is  annecessary  to  go 
beyond  this  influence  of  bromide  on  nerve-cells  to  explain  its  action* 
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If  we  regard  the  morbid  state  in  epilepsy  as  an  instability  in  the 
resistance  of  nerve-oells,  it  seems  probable  that  the  effect  of  bromide 
is  to  increase  the  stability  of  that  resistance. 

The  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  are  eztenaiTelj 
used,  and  bromide  of  lithium  is  occa;»ionally  employed ;  some  authorities 
express  a  preference  for  one,  some  for  another,  some  for  a  combination. 
My  own  experience  has  been  that  the  influence  of  each  on  the  disease 
is  nearly  the  same,  but  that  the  bromides  of  sodium  and  lithium  are 
rather  less  effective  than  the  others,  and  that  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  a  little  better  borne  than  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  It  is 
probable  that  very  little,  if  any»  of  the  bromide  salt  is  decomposed  in 
the  system,  and  that  the  base  does  not  exert  its  special  ixufluence. 
Bromide  of  gold,  of  nickel,  and  that  of  ammonium  and  rubidium  have 
been  tried,  but  the  evidence  of  their  value  is  inconclusive.  The 
administration  of  free  bromine  has  been  suggested,  bnt  it  is 
difficult  to  give  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  it  must  be  trans- 
formed into  bromide  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  alhiline  blood.  This 
is  true  also  of  hydrobromio  acid.  No  salt  of  bromine  has  mnch  leas 
tendency  than  another  to  produce  acne,  and  this  can  always  be  pie- 
vented  or  rendered  extremely  slight  by  giving  arsenic  at  the  same 
time.    Periodical  omission  does  not  prevent  the  rash. 

Bromide  is  usually  given  continuously  in  the  smallest  doses  which 
will  arrest  the  flts,  or,  failing  this,  in  such  doses  as  produce  the  most 
marked  effect  upon  them.  When  the  fits  occur  at  a  certain  time*  one 
daily  dose  may  be  given  two  or  three  hours  earlier.  If  the  attacks 
occur  at  various  times  the  bromide  must  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  The  total  daily  quantity  may  vary  between  fifteen  grains  and 
two  drachms,  according  to  the  ^e  of  the  patient  and  the  effect  of  the 
drug.  Few  patients  are  able  to  bear  more  than  a  drachm  and  a  half 
a  day  without  becoming  what  is  termed  '*  bromised,**  lethargic  and 
dull,  phjsically  and  mentally,  inth  cold  extremities,  and  a  feeble 
pulse ;  the  best  results  are  usually  obtained  with  not  more  than  a 
drachm  a  day.  If  this  does  not  arrest  the  attacks,  larger  doses  rarely 
succeed,  and  combinations  of  bromide  with  other  drugs  are  more 
useful.  The  effect  of  bromide  is  sometimes  immediate :  after  the  first 
dose  the  attacks  may  cease ;  often,  however,  its  influence  is  gradually 
produced.  When  the  attacks  have  ceased  under  its  administration, 
they  too  often  relapse  if  it  is  discontinued,  and  then  are  less  easily 
arrested  than  at  first.  Belapse  usually  occurs  within  a  few  weeks 
(sometimes  within  a  few  days)  of  a  too  early  cessation  of  treatment ; 
after  a  year  of  freedom  without  treatment  it  is  probable  (though  not 
certain)  that  the  disease  will  not  recur.  As  a  rule,  bromide  should  be 
oontinued,  without  any  diminution  of  the  dose,  for  two  years  after  the 
last  fit.  It  should  not  then  be  suddenly  discontinued,  but  the  daily 
dose  should  be  gradually  lessened  through  another  year.  The  con- 
tinned  nse  of  bromide  in  moderate  doses  has  no  necessary  influence  on 
the  general  health  or  intellectual  energy.    At  first,  however,  some  oeie- 
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bral  depression  maj  of  ten  follow  the  arrest  of  fits  (see  p.  749),  and  this 
is  often  erroneously  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  bromide  alone.  If 
moderate  in  degree  it  is  better  to  combat  it  bj  tonics  than  to  reduce  the 
bromide.  Occasionallj  the  depression  becomes  so  alarming  that  it  is 
necessarj  to  stop  or  lessen  the  medicine,  and  eren  to  allow  a  fit  to 
oooor,  and  to  go  on  with  smaller  doses. 

In  order  to  ^facilitate  the  occurrence  of  the  change  in  the  nutrition  * 
of  tbe  nerre-cells  which  we  must  assume  to  underlie  the  cure  of 
epilepsy  bj  bromide,  I  haye  found  it  well,  in  cases  in  which  a 
moderate  dose  stops  the  fits,  to  admimster  a  series  of  large  do&es  at 
increasing  intervals,  beginning  ii[ith  two  drachms  every  second  morning, 
and  iucreasing  to  three  drachms  eyezy  third  morning,  and  four  everj 
fourth  ;*  the  dose  and  interval  are  then  reduced  in  the  reverse  order, 
■o  as  to  spread  the  course  over  about  six  weeks.  The  dose  should  be 
given  after  breakfast,  in  about  half  a  pint  of  water.  After  such  m 
course,  if  the  bromide  is  discontinued,  patients  remain  free  from  fits 
much  longer  than  after  bromide  has  been  given  for  the  same  time  in 
ordinary  doses,  showing  that  more  effect  on  the  nerve-elements  has 
been  produced.  But  a  permanent  result  is  seldom  obtained  from  such 
a  course  alone ;  it  is  still  necessary  to  continue  small  doses  for  a  year  or 
more.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  prospect  of  cure  is  increased  by  this 
cumulative  treatment. 

When  bromide  alone  fails,  it  may  succeed  when  combined  with 
oertain  other  drugs,  most  of  which  have  by  themselves  some  influence 
on  the  disease.  One  of  these  is  digitalis,  a  popular  remedy  for  epilepsy 
in  the  west  of  England  two  centuries  ago.  The  combination  is  usef  ul* 
as  might  be  expected,  when  there  is  cardiac  dilatation  and  valvular 
disease,  but  it  is  also  specially  useful  in  nocturnal  epilepsy,  and  in  some 
other  cases.  Digitalis  probably  has  an  action  on  the  central  nervous 
system,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  although  some 
part  of  its  influence  may  be  due  to  the  regulation  of  the  blood- supply. 
Five  or  seven  minims  of  the  tincture  may  be  given  with  each  dose  of 
bromide.  Another  combination  of  value  is  that  with  belladonna^ 
which  is  also  an  old  remedy ;  and,  although  very  rarely  successful  alone, 
it  is  a  useful  adjuvant,  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  minims  of  the  tincture* 
Atropine  may  be  given  instead,  one  or  two  drops  of  the  B.  P.  solution. 
The  combination  of  bromide  treatment  with  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  voltaic  current  from  the  hand  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  skull,  over 
the  motor  region  of  the  cortex,  would  scarcely  deserve  mention,  had  it 
not  received  the  surprising  commendation  of  Niemeyer. 

Cannabis  indica  is  occasionally  beneficial,  both  alone  and  in  combina- 
tion with  bromide ;  the  combination  is  most  useful  in  cases  with  a  good 
deal  of  persistent  headache.  Opium  and  its  alkaloid  morphia  are  of 
little  service  in  epilepsy.     The  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  in  full 

*  I  have  geveral  timet  increased  the  dose  up  to  an  ounce  every  five  days  (more  is 
nanally  vomited),  bat  slight  mental  deraugement,  lasting  for  a  few  weeks,  is  apt  to 
be  set  up.    The  chief  immediate  effect  of  a  dose  of  four  to  eight  draehms  Is  head  aeh« 
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doses  is  attended  with  considerable  danger.  If  an  attack  occurs  after 
the  injection  has  been  given,  and  the  post-epileptic  coma  coincides  with 
the  narcotism,  the  patient's  life  m&y  be  in  great  danger,  and  I  have 
known  death  to  occur,  apparently  from  this  cause. 

Zinc  has  long  been  held  in  repute,  and  with  some  reason.  It  is  far 
inferior  to  bromide  in  most  cases,  but  now  and  then  succeeds  when 
bromide  fails.  The  lactate  of  zinc,  introduced  bj  Herpin,  is  the  most 
convenient  form ;  it  is  the  most  soluble  of  the  less  irritant  salts  of 
sine,  and  if  given  after  meals  it  can  generally  be  increased  to  eight 
or  ten  or  even  fifteen  grains,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  without  pro- 
ducing nausea.  The  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  given  if  the  lactate  is  not 
accessible,  but  the  limits  of  toleration  are  sooner  reached.  The 
citrate  answers  almost  as  well  as  the  lactate.  The  bromide  of  zinc  is 
also  a  useful  form.  Either  may  be  combined  with  belladonna  or  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  the  combination  of  the  three  sometimas 
succeeds  when  each  alone  fails. 

Iron,  in  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  authorities,  should  not 
be  given  to  epileptics,  because  it  is  thought  to  increase  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  fits.  This  opinion,  as  a  general  principle,  is 
certainly  erroneous.  I  have  given  iron  to  several  hundred  epileptic8» 
and  instances  of  apparent  aggravation  of  attacks  are  extremely  rare. 
In  most  cases  it  may  be  given  without  any  ill  effect  on  the  disease^ 
and  in  some  its  use  is  distinctly  beneficial.  I  have  known  attacks  to 
cease  entirely  when  iron  was  added  to  bromide,  and,  in  rare  casea^ 
when  iron  was  substituted  for  bromide.  Care  must  of  course  be 
taken  not  to  ascribe  to  the  iron  any  effect  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
bromide.  Iron  seems  to  have  a  direct  action  on  the  nerve-centres, 
analogous  to  that  of  zinc. 

In  some  cases  of  inveterate  epilepsy,  in  which  bromide  had  no 
influence,  I  have  found  borax  distinctly  useful.  From  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains  may  be  given  after  food  three  times  a  day,  and  it  may  be  con- 
tinued for  years  without  any  ill  effect  beyond  a  possible  eruption  of 
psoriasis,  amenable  to  arsenic.  A  little  gastro-enteric  disturbance 
may  occur  at  the  commencement  of  administration,  but  quickly  ceases 
if  ike  dose  is  lessened.  Of  course  the  influence  of  borax  is  not  com* 
parable  to  that  of  bromide  in  cases  in  which  this  is  effective.* 

Nitro-glycerine  is  sometimes  useful,  especially  for  the  minor  altacka. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ^bu  ^^  ^  grain  to  begin  with,  increased 
gradually  to  fV>  half  a  minim  to  li  minims  of  the  Tinct.  Trinitrini  (of 
the  B.  P.  Supplement)  after  food,  three  times  a  day.  In  one  case,  with 
rather  severe  fits,  these  became  fewer  as  the  dose  was  increased,  and 
finally  ceased  when  the  patient  was  taking  -^  grain,  and  did  not 
recur.    It  often  prevents  the  occurrence  of  the  post-epileptic  hysteroid 

*  The  use  of  borax  was,  I  believe,  first  reoom mended  in  my  Qalitonian  leetarst 
on  Epilepsy  (1870).  Its  valae  in  cases  that  resist  bromide  has  been  amply  eonflimed 
by  Folsom,  Jones  Hill,  Stewart,  and  others  in  America,  by  Mairt>t  in  France^  and  bf 
Spenoer,  Bnasell  and  Taylor,  and  others  in  England. 
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oonTulsioD.  The  alcoholic  Bolation  is  tlie  best  form,  and  maj  be 
combined  with  bromide,  if  a  few  drops  of  hjdrobromic  acid  are 
added.  Among  other  drugs  which  I  have  tried  without  seeing  benefit, 
other  than  slight  and  rare,  from  their  use,  are  aconite,  hjdrocvanic 
acid,  bromide  of  camphor,  nitrite  of  soda,  nitrite  of  amjl  (bj  the 
mouth),  chloral  hydrate,  paraldehyde,  beuzoate  of  soda,  Piscidia  ery- 
thrina,  Oalabar  bean,  ergot,  sclerotic  acid,  codeia,  and  coccnlas  in- 
dicns.  It  is  singular  that  the  last,  injected  beneath  the  skin,  will 
infallibly  produce  a  fit  in  an  epileptic  patient.  From  nitrate  of 
silyer  I  have  seen  little  benefit,  and  I  have  had,  among  my  patients, 
several  who  were  discoloured  by  it,  in  the  prebromidic  days,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  severity  of  the  attacks.  Antipyrin  (25  grains 
daily)  is  said  to  have  arrested  attacks  in  a  child  of  three.* 

13ie  treatment  of  minor  attacks  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as  of  the 
iererer  seizures.  They  are  often  arrested  by  bromide,  but  it  is  far 
more  common  for  bromide  to  have  no  influence  in  the  case  of  petii 
tnal  than  in  convnlsiTe  attacks.  The  latter  maj  be  arrested,  and  the 
former  may  continue  or  even  become  moreTrequent.  The  other  drugs 
aboTe  mentioned  are  sometimes  effective  when  bromide  fails,  especiaUy 
the  salts  of  zinc,  belladonna,  and  Indian  hemp.  Bromide  of  zinc 
has  been  already  mentioned ;  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two  to  four 
or  five  grains  after  food,  well  diluted,  and  combined  with  alkaline 
bromides  in  cases  in  which  both  forms  of  attack  occur.  There  ia 
much  variation  in  the  individual  gastric  tolerance  of  zinc;  it  can 
often  be  better  borne  with  ^  gr.  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate.  Ethylene 
bromide  has  been  said  to  lessen  minor  seizures,  but  not  to  arrest  them. 

Arrest  of  Attacks. — The  means  by  which  commencing  fits  may  be 
arrested  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  attacks  commencing  in 
one  extremity,  the  ligature  is  often  successful.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  applying  it  is  for  the  patient  to  double  a  piece  of  tape,  and 
pass  it  round  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  with  the  ends  through  the 
loop  formed  by  the  doubled  part,  and  brought  down  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  sleeve  so  as  to  be  accessible,  and  easily  pulled  tight,  as  soon  as 
the  warning  is  felt.  Now  and  then  the  repeated  arrest  of  fits  produces 
a  permanent  effect  t  in  one  patient,  for  instance,  the  aura  ultimately 
stopped  spontaneously  at  the  place  where  it  had  been  many  times 
arrested  by  the  ligature.  In  cases  of  this  kind  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  produce  a  more  permanent  effect  by  a  blister  around  the  limb.f 
It  is  occasionally  successful ;  but  the  arrest  of  the  fit,  by  the  ligature 
or  a  blister,  sometimes  causes  so  much  giddiness  and  distress  that 
some  patients  have  considered  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

Of  methods  of  arresting  fits  which  begin  in  other  ways,  inhalation 
of  nitrite  of  amyl  is  that  most  frequently  (though  not  invariably) 
successful ;  it  doubtless  acts  by  flooding  the  brain  with  arterial  blood, 
a  potent  agent  for  modifying  tiie  action  of  the  nerve-elements. 

*  Anderson, '  Am.  Joam.  Med.  Sc.,'  1891. 

t  An  old  method  of  treatment^  revived  by  Brown-S^utrd  and  Bnszard. 
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During  an  attack  little  treatment  is  necessary.  In  patients  who 
bite  the  tongue,  a  cork  or,  better,  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  placed 
between  the  teeth  will  prevent  this  accident.  The  patient  should  be 
laid  down,  for  obvious  reasons;  it  is  doubtful,  how;ever,  whether 
posture  influences  the  duration  or  severity  of  the  attacks.  It  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  clothes  are  loose  about  the  neck ;  if  they  are 
tight  when  the  neck  becomes  turgid  and  swollen,  the  resistance  to 
the  return  of  blood  is  increased,  and  extravasations  into  the  skin 
and  conjuuctivaB  are  more  probable.  After  the  attack,  the  patient 
should  be  allowad  to  sleep,  if  inclined  to  do  so,  for  at  least  half  aa 
hour. 

In  the  status  epUepticus  bromide  often  fails.  The  inhalation  of 
chloroform  usually  effects  only  a  transient  amelioration.  Nitrite  of 
amyl  has  been  recommended  by  Crichton-Browne.  In  the  casea  I 
have  seen,  most  influence  has  been  exerted  by  chloral  (gr.  xv  every 
three  or  four  hours),  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  (gr.  i^),  and 
the  application  of  ice  to  the  spine. 

Osneral  Management. — H  has  been  recommended,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  that  the  diet  of  epileptics  should  contain  little  or  no  animal 
food  The  evidence  of  experience,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  opposed 
to  this  opinion.  I  have  known  the  exclusion  of  meat  from  diet  to 
cause  a  great  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  fits,  which  became  slighter 
when  meat  was  again  given;  and  I  believe  that  patients  do  .best 
if  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal  food  is  given  twice  a  day,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  that  which  is  indigestible.  I  have  known  one 
case,  however,  in  which  the  patient  could  never  take  beef  without 
bringing  on  an  attack,  although  he  could  take  other  kinds  of  meat 
with  impunity.  Stimulants  should  be  taken  sparingly ;  young  per- 
sons do  better  without  alcohoL  In  all  cases  it  is  most  important 
that  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured. 

Moderate  exercise  of  body  and  mind  does  good,  but  severe  and 
exhausting  exertion  is  undesirable,  and  the  excitement  of  competi- 
tive and  other  examinations  should  be  avoided.  The  education  of 
children  should  not  be  entirely  neglected.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  many  positions  in  life  for  which  epilepsy  constitutes  no 
insuperable  disqualification,  and  for  which  they  may  be  trained,  should 
the  disease  not  be  arrested.  In  this  choice  of  an  occupation,  so  much 
depends  upon  personal  opportunities  that  it  is  dificult  to  lay  down 
general  rules.  But  there  is  one  consideration  to  which  all  others  must 
be  subordinate, — ^the  calling  must  be  one  which  involves  no  risk  of 
life  from  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  while  the  patient  is  at  work. 
An  outdoor  life  is  better  than  sedentary  occupations,  but  the  choice 
of  the  latter  is  so  much  larger  that  in  most  oases  a  sedentaiy  calling 
has  to  be  selected. 

The  parents  of  a  sufferer  often  conceal  from  him  or  her  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  terming  the  seizures  **  faints,"  in  order  to  avoid 
distress.     Sometimes,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  needful 
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caution,  and  persistence  in  treatment,  unless  the  nature  of  tbe  nialadj 
is  known.  But  it  is  wise  for  the  practitioner  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  using  the  word  "  attack  "  rather  than  fit,  lest  he  give  inadvertently 
a  grave  shock  to  a  patient  who  was  before  in  ignorance. 

The  question  of  marriage  presents  itself  under  two  aspects,  as 
regards  the  individual  and  as  regards  tbe  possible  offspring.  Marriage 
has  no  influence  on  the  disease,  beneficial  or  the  reverse,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  involve  deleterioos  sexual  excess.  But  with  reference 
to  the  offspring  the  question  is  very  important.  There  is  no  certainty 
that  the  taint  will  be  transmitted ;  on  the  contrary,  as  regards  any 
individual  child  there  is  a  probability  that  it  will  escape.  But  the 
probability  is  also  against  the  escape  of  all  the  offspring  from  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  at  least  when  the  disease  in  the  parent  is 
inherited. 

Surgical  ZVeo^men^.— Oounter-irritation  in  the  neck  or  scalp  has 
been  often  employed,  the  usual  method  being  by  a  seton  in  the  neck. 
That  it  occasionally  does  good  is  undeniable,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
an  extensive  accidental  bum.  In  most  cases  the  effect  is  temporary 
only.  Ajb  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Etiology  show,  in  the 
rare  form  of  epilepsy  in  which  the  fits  are  excited  by  pressure  on  a 
tender  cicatrix,  or  are  preceded  by  pain  at  such  a  scar,  it  is  right  to 
excise  the  cicatrix,  amputate  a  finger,  or  at  least  resect  a  nerve. 

Trephining,  an  old  remedy,  has  been  lately  brought  into  fresh 
prominence.  The  mere  formation  of  a  hole  in  the  skull,  without  in- 
terference with  the  brain,  has  been  employed  in  many  cases  of  idio- 
pathic epilepsy,  but  the  results  obtained  are  little  better  than  those  of 
a  seton  in  the  neck,  and  it  is  doubful  whether  the  operation  has  other 
influence  than  that  of  an  energetic  counter-irritation.  But  the  local 
commencement  of  the  fit  in  one  limb  means  local  excessive  instability 
in  the  corresponding  cortical  centre,  and  in  some  cases  it  means  also 
old  organic  disease.  (When  there  is  active  disease  there  is  probably 
a  tumour,  and  such  cases  have  been  already  considered.)  The  ques* 
tion  comes,  Is  the  removal  of  such  disease  justifiable  ?  Tbe  answer 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  fits,  and  on  their  apparent  cause. 
If  many  of  these  are  local  and  partial,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  disease  that  can  be  completely  removed,  an  operation  is 
justifiable.  If,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  of  removable  disease, 
the  excision  of  the  centre,  stimulation  of  which  causes  the  movement 
with  which  the  fits  commence,  may  arrest  them,  and  if  the  area  ex- 
cised is  not  very  extensive,  the  loss  of  power  it  causes  soon  lessens 
to  a  moderate  degree,  as  Horsley  and  others  have  abundantly  proved. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fits  generally  spread,  not  only  through  the 
side  on  which  they  began,  but  also  to  the  other  side ;  if  they  begin 
with  an  aura  such  as  is  common  in  idiopathic  epilepsy;  or  if  the 
patient  has  also  minor  attacks  similar  to  those  of  the  idiopathic  form, 
the  probability  of  benefit  is  much  diminished.  Apparently  the 
repeated  dischargee  have  led  to  so  wide  a  defidenoy  in  the  etabili^ 
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of  the  nerve- cells  that  the  discharge  will  start  from  other  regions  if 
the  primary  lesion  is  removed.  This  is  the  teaching  of  experience  in 
a  considerable  Dumber  of  snch  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  including  some  in  which  they  were  caused  bj  the  pressoro 
of  depressed  bone  or  an  exostosis,  and  the  cause  of  the  irritating  pres- 
sure could  be  easily  removed,  as  well  as  others  in  which  the  affected 
centre  was  excised.  On  the  other  hand,  in  both  sets  of  cases,  when 
the  attacks  always  began  by  local  spasm  and  remained  one*Bided»  the 
operation  has  been  successful,  even  after  many  years.* 

Ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  has  been  performed  without  result. 
Ligature  of  one  or  both  vertebrals  has  been  practised  by  Dr.  Alexander, 
of  Liverpool  (and  by  others  after  him),  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy,  but  tho 
results  obtained  are  not  commensurate  with  the  risk,  although  this 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  thought.  In  a  few  cases  the  attacks  have 
ceased ;  in  the  majority  they  have  returned  after  a  pexiod  of  a  few 
weeks  or  monthst 


CONVULSIONS;  ECLAMPSIA. 

Convulsions,  resembling  more  or  less  closely  those  of  epilepsy,  maj 
occur  from  various  causes.  In  epilepsy,  however  the  disease  was 
originally  excited,  the  recurring  convulsions  are  the  result  solely  of 
the  tendency  of  the  brain  to  "  discharge,"  and,  beyond  trifling  dis- 
turbing influence,  no  cause  outside  the  brain  can  be  discovered* 
When  such  fits  are  due  to  some  other  cause,  they  are  called  simply 
*'  convulsions."  But  this  term  has  also  a  wider  application ;  it  is 
applied  to  the  fits  of  epilepsy,  and  also  to  those  that  are  produced  by 
organic  brain  disease.  Hence  the  word  "  eclampsia  "  has  come  to  be 
used  as  a  name  for  the  condition  in  which  convulsions  occur  from 
other  causes  than  primary  states  of  the  brain.  In  epilepsy,  the  con« 
Yulsions  themselves  are  the  sole  evidence  of  their  cause ;  in  eclampsia* 
the  cause  of  the  fits  manifests  itself  by  other  symptoms,  often  hj 
symptoms  outside  the  nervous  system. 

The  term  "  eclampsia  '*  is,  however,  chiefly  used  as  a  designation 
for  convulsions  that  recur.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  single  fit  that  a 
ehild  may  have  at  the  onset  of  an  acute  fever,  or  in  consequence  of  an 
indigestible  meal.  Moreover,  the  convulsive  attacks  that  form  part 
of  the  manifestations  of  hysteria  are  also  excluded  from  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  There  are  three  special  varieties  of  edampsia, — infan* 
tile,  puerperal,  and  ursemic 

*  Sucb  caBet  are  within  the  province  of  surgery  rather  than  that  of  medicinOi 
Details  of  many  cases  of  the  kind  will  be  found  in  the  writings  ol  Honley^  Mac£wea» 
Mdothera 
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IvVAimLB  OOKTULBIOVS:    iHVAirTILS  EoLAMPfllA. 

OonTnlsions  oooar  in  young  children  with  great  readiness,  and  hare 
manj  canses.  The  special  liability  of  infants  is  probably  due  to  the 
condition  of  development  of  the  nerrons  system.  At  the  time  of  birth, 
only  parts  of  it  are  structurally  complete.  Extensive  tracts  of  fibres 
have  not  yet  acquired  their  white  medullary  substance,  and  until  the 
axis-cylinders  are  thus  clothed,  the  fibres  have  but  little  conducting 
power,  although  it  is  probable  that  such  power  is  not  altogether 
absent.  But  the  lower  centres  are  farther  advanced  than  the  higher 
ones,  and  are,  in  oonsequence»  imperfectly  controlled.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  chief  reason  why  reflex  disturbance  so  readily  occurs  in 
early  childhood.  By  &r  the  most  potent  cause  of  convulsions  in 
children  is  the  constitutional  condition  termed  ''  rickets."  The  essen- 
tial element  in  rickets  is  defective  development ;  the  perversion  of 
development  that  occurs  (a.  g.  in  the  bones)  is  secondary  to,  and  con- 
sequent on,  its  defect.  At  Uie  time  at  which  this  constitutional  state 
chiefly  occurs,  the  structural  development  of  the  nervous  system  is 
complete.  But  it  is  probable  that  functional  capacity  is  only  fully 
developed  after  structural  perfection,  and  the  parts  last  developed  must 
suffer  from  the  general  delay  in  development  more  than  those  parts 
that  have  been  longer  perfect  and  longer  in  full  use.  The  lower 
motor  centres  in  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and  even  in  the 
cerebral  cortex,  are  under  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  control ; 
they  pass  into  a  condition  of  over-activity,  are  excited  by  peripheral 
impressions  with  undue  readiness,  and  thence  is  produced  the  series  of 
nymptoms  of  excessive  reflex  action,  laryngismus  stridulus,  carpo-pedal 
eonlaraotions,  tetany,  and  convulsions.  It  is  probable  th^t  the  morbid 
tendency  is  exalted  by  an  inherited  neurotic  disposition. 

The  period  at  which  rickets  chiefly  occurs  is  between  the  sixth  and 
eighteenth  months  of  life.  This  period  corresponds  with  the  active 
epoch  of  dentition.  Dentition  is  delayed,  with  other  developmental 
processes,  and  hence  the  fits  have  commonly  been  ascribed  to  denti- 
tion, and  have  been  called  "  teething  fits."  It  is  probable  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  process  of  dentition  has  an  influence;  it  involves 
irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  so  may  excite  the  convulsion* 
But  it  is  certain  that  this  exciting  influence  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
pvocesa  of  causation,  and  that  it  was  formerly  over-estimated,  even 
after  the  relation  of  the  fits  to  rickets  had  been  conclusively  proved 
by  Sir  William  Jenner.  The  convulsions  may  occur  without  any 
discoverable  exciting  cause,  or  they  may  be  produced  by  various  peri- 
pheral impressions  besides  those  of  the  teeth,  both  in  children  who 
are  rickety  and  in  those  who  possess  only  the  predisposition  inherent 
in  in&ncy.  Of  these  causes  the  most  frequent  is  some  irritation  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  especially  by  worms  or  by 
some  substance  in  food  that  is  absolutely  indigestible,  such  as  the 
i      VOL.  n«  49 
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skins  of  dried  fruit,  currants,  Ac.  Among  worms,  lumbrici 
chiefly  influential;  tapeworms  are  rare  in  young  children,  and 
threadworms  scarcely  ever  cause  convulsions,  although  they  are 
often  thought  to  do  so.  The  influence  of  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
membrane  in  causing  convulsions  is  remarkable;  the  effect  often 
occurs  with  very  little  conscious  sensation,  while  contractions  of  the 
intestines  that  cause  acute  pain  have  no  corresponding  influence. 

Infantile  convulsions  may  also  be  caused  by  morbid  blood-states, 
and  may  attend  the  onset  of  many  acute  diseases.  They  also  occur  in 
states  of  general  exhaustion,  however  these  are  produced,  especially 
in  that  caused  by  diarrhoea.  Thus  they  may  form  part  of  the  con- 
dition called  "  hydrocephaloid "  (p.  870).  The  predisposition  in 
these  cases  probably  depends  on  the  acute  impairment  of  nutrition 
of  the  nerve- elements,  perhaps  also  on  the  deficient  blood-preasore, 
of  which  the  depressed  fontanelle  is  evidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  result  also  from  mechanical  congestion  of  the  brain,  which 
inyolves,  among  other  conditions,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  arterial 
blood.  Hence  paroxysmal  cough,  of  whatever  nature,  but  especially 
that  of  pertussis,  may  lead  to  a  general  convulsion.  Possibly,  in 
whooping-cough,  convulsions  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  spread,  in 
the  predisposed  brain,  of  the  "  discharge  **  causing  the  congh.  It  ia 
doubtful  whether  convulsions  ever  result  from  active  congestion  of  tbe 
brain,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  their  common  cause.  If  the 
condition  ever  has  this  effect,  it  is  only  in  excessively  rare  cases,  or 
when  the  congestion  is  the  first  stage  of  inflammation.  During  the 
first  few  days  of  life  convulsions  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  pro- 
liably  always  depend  on  direct  injury  to  the  brain  during  the  process 
of  birth  (see  p.  414).  At  all  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood  they 
may  be  due  to  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  cerebral  lesion,  but  these 
cases  do  not  come  within  the  class  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Stmptoms. — ^Infantile  convulsions  are  often  preceded  by  other 
signs  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  The  child  is  restless  and 
irritable ;  the  aspect  of  the  face  often  changes ;  there  may  be  a  little 
twitching  of  the  mouth  at  times,  or  some  abnormal  movement  of  the 
eyes.  In  rickets,  there  is  often  inversion  of  the  thumbs  and  great 
toes — "carpo-pedal  contractions" — or  there  have  been  attacks  of 
^'  laryngismus  stridulus,"  or  more  distinct  partial  convulsions.  The 
actual  attack  usually  comes  on  suddenly,  and  may  occur  during  either 
the  waking  or  the  sleeping  state.  Sometimes  a  severe  attack  resem- 
bles closely  an  epileptic  fit,  but  in  general  the  attacks  are  slighter 
than  typical  epileptic  convulsions.  There  is  a  sudden  fixation  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  often  rolled  up  or  down,  or  to  one  side,  or  may 
converge  or  divei^e.  The  face  and  lips  become  pale.  The  limbs  and 
trank  are  rigid  and  stiff,  the  head  turned  to  one  side  or  retracted. 
Bespiration  is  interfered  with,  and  the  face  becomes  dusky.  After  a 
^minute  or  so,  the  spasm  may  relax,  or  (less  frequently)  may  become 
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elonio  as  in  an  epileptic  fit.  Sometimes  the  Bpatm  is  entirdj  elonie, 
but  it  is  then  slight*  and  involyes  chieflj  the  face  and  eyes,  or  the 
hands  and  feet.  In  other  cases,  again,  a  slighter  tonic  spasm  maj 
eontmne  for  a  considerable  time,  half  an  hour  or  more ;  it  is  then 
insufficient  to  stop  breathing,  but  may  interfere  with  this  enough  to 
cause  a  slight  change  in  the  colour  of  the  face.  In  these  cases  the 
spasm  may  not  change  the  position  of  the  limbs,  and  may  not  be 
noticed  until  the  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  face  attracts  atten- 
tion, when  the  rigidity  is  discovered.  Such  persistent  spasm,  how- 
eyer,  usually  varies  from  time  to  time,  so  that  there  is  really  a  series 
of  convulsions,  with  imperfect  recovery  in  the  intervals.  Many  slight 
attacks  are  accompanied  by  a  scream,  and  are  popularly  called 
''screaming  fits;**  there  may  be  nothing  more  thaji  a  scream  and 
quick  breathing  or  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  brief  rigidity  of  the 
Umbs.  Such  convulsions  are  probably  always  bilateral ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  fits  in  true  infantile  eclampsia  are  ever  confined  to  one  side. 

The  attacks  termed  "laryngismus  stridulus'*  consist  of  laryngeal 
spasm,  analogous  to  the  convulsions,  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
They  consist  of  sudden  spasm,  stopping  the  breath  and  causing  the 
child  to  seem  on  the  point  of  death  from  suffocation.  Then  the  spasm 
relaxes,  and,  with  a  loud  crowing  inspiration,  as  the  vocal  cords  recede, 
the  child  gets  its  breath  again.  Such  attacks  often  occur  many  times 
daily,  spontaneously,  or  excited  by  some  sudden  alarm,  or  by  some 
peripheral  impression. 

The  convulsions  of  rickets  may  be  few,  and  cease  after  a  few  days, 
or  they  may  recur  during  several  weeks,  or  even  months.  Not  un- 
commonly they  begin  at  eight  or  nine  months,  and  go  on  through  the 
second  year  of  life,  and  then  cease.  They  may,  however,  continue  for 
a  still  longer  time,  and  the  condition  must  then  be  regarded  as 
epilepsy.  Indeed,  whenever  attacks  continue  after  their  cause  has 
ceased,  the  condition  is  inseparable  from  epilepsy.  Some  of  the 
children  in  whom  the  fits  cease  after  lasting  for  a  year  or  so,  become 
epileptic  in  later  childhood  or  at  puberty. 

DzAONOSis. — The  chief  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of 

infantile  eclampsia  is  to  distinguish  from  it  the  convulsions  that 
are  due  to  organic  brain  disease.  Those  produced  by  such  processes 
as  tumour  or  meningitis  are  soon  accompanied  by  other  symptoms 
of  the  morbid  process.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  a  commencing  organic  process  may  increase  the  irri- 
tability of  the  brain  before  it  causes  other  symptoms,  and  then  some 
peripheral  impression  may  excite  a  convulsion.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  fit,  even  in  a  young  child,  generally  means  some  increased 
central  excitability,  and  the  older  the  child  the  greater  is  its  significance 
in  this  respect.  If  there  is  not  evidence  of  a  cause  of  increased 
excitability  (such  as  prostration  or  rickets),  the  possibility  that  these 
may  be  commencing  organic  disease  should  always  be  remembered. 
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A  Special  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  cases  in  whicli  conyalsiaii* 
are  due  to  a  sudden  cortical  lesion  and  recnr  (see  p.  750).  TUe 
distinction  of  these  fits  from  those  of  eclampsia  rests  especially  on  tbe 
fact  that  they  are  generally  unilateral,  and  often  commence  Ipcally  in 
some  part  of  one  side.  When  they  are  accompanied  by  distinct 
evidence  of  hemiplegia,  corresponding  in  side  to  the  convulsions,  the 
diagnosis  is  easy.  Often,  however,  the  paralysis  is  slight  and 
unnoticed.  Whenever  fits  are  one-sided,  and  commence  with  a  sudd^v 
series  of  severe  convulsions,  accompanied  by  the  signs  of  a  cerebral 
illness,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  they  are  of  this  nature.  If 
recurring  eclamptic  convulsions  are  ever  unilateral,  they  are  not 
constant  in  seat,  but  affect,  at  different  times,  one  side  and  the  other. 

In  all  cases  of  infantile  convulsions  a  careful  search  should  be  made 
for  any  peripheral  cause  of  irritation,  such  as  local  supparatiaD^ 
intestinal  worms,  and  the  like. 

PBoevosis. — ^There  is  more  danger  to  life  in  the  eclamptic  conviil- 
■ions  of  infancy  than  in  the  epileptic  fits  of  later  life.  Frequent 
convulsions  may  readily  cause  fatal  exhaustion  in  a  young  and  feeble 
child.  Tbe  actual  prognosis  must  be  founded  on  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  the  fits,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  patient.  If  convnl- 
■ions  continue  for  some  months,  the  prognostic  question  arises — Will 
the  disease  go  on  to  epilepsy?  The  danger  is  considerable,  and  it 
increases  the  longer  the  fits  continue.  But  even  after  they  have 
lasted  for  a  year,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  arrest. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  convulsions  of  children,  the 
first  important  measure  is  to  search  for  their  cause,  and,  if  possible, 
to  remove  it  by  treatment.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case 
of  rickets,  in  which  the  mere  treatment  of  the  attacks  may  have  little 
influence  if  their  cause  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  whereas  the 
treatment  of  the  underlying  diathetic  state,  by  cod-liver  oil  and  steel 
wine,  may  alone  speedi  ly  stop  the  fits.  The  attacks  themselves,  whethei 
general  convulsions  or  tbe  local  laryngeal  spasm,  are  generally  amen- 
able to  bromide  of  potassium,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  this  in  ade- 
quate doses,  three  grains  to  a  child  under  six  months;  five  grains  to 
one  between  six  and  sixteen  months,  and  still  larger  doses  to  older 
children.  Two  or  three  doses  may  be  given  in  the  day.  Severe 
attacks  may  need  the  inhalartion  of  chloroform,  which  is  almost  always 
effective,  but  may  have  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  before  the 
bromide  that  is  given  can  assert  its  influence. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  treat  infantile  eclampsia  bj  warm 
baths  and  by  applications  designed  to  draw  the  blood  to  the  skin,  on 
the  theory  that  the  convulsions  were  tbe  result  of  cerebral  congestion. 
Grey  powder  was  given,  in  frequent  doses,  to  combat  the  supposed 
local  condition.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  a  i>atient  having  suffered  from 
infantile  convulsions  may  still  often  be  correctly  surmised  from  the 
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indications  presented  by  the  permanent  teeth  of  the  influence  of  tbe 
mercury  in  early  life.  The  theory  was  certainly  erroneous,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  treatment  did  any  good.  I  remember,  when  a 
pupil  in  the  country,  spending  the  greater  part  of  a  day  watching  in 
vain  for  the  expected  effect  of  repeated  warm  baths  on  the  almost 
continuous  tonic  oonvulsion  from  which  a  rickety  child  was  suffering. 
Certainly,  unless  a  warm  bath  has  an  immediate  effect,  it  is  useless  to 
repeat  it. 

The  dentition  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  convulsions  led  to  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  the  practice  of  lancing  the  gum  over  a 
coming  tooth  to  lessen  the  irritation.  As  the  sole  or  even  the  chief 
element  in  the  treatment,  the  measure  is  a  mistake,  since  it  deals  with 
the  least  important,  and  often  quite  unimportant,  element  in  the 
causation  of  the  convulsions.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the 
measure  does  sometimes  facilitate  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  and  may 
thus  lessen  any  irritation  that  exists. 

PUBSPBBAIi  ComrULSIONS:  PuBBFBSAL  EOLAICPSIA. 

Etiology. — Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  during  labour,  and  after 
labour,  women  sometimes  suffer  from  severe  convulsions,  and  of  those 
thus  attacked,  many  die — from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Women  who  are 
pregnant  for  tbe  first  time,  and  those  who  are  comparatively  young, 
are  the  most  prone  to  suffer,  and  in  them  the  malady  is  most  fatal. 
A  few  of  the  patients  have  been  epileptic,  and  the  fits  are  simply 
those  to  which  they  have  long  been  liable.  In  most  cases  of  epilepsy, 
however,  the  attacks  do  not  occur  during  the  puerperal  period.  In 
some  other  cases,  very  rare,  there  has  been  evidence  of  no  other 
causal  condition  than  an  over-excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  convulsions  were  distinctly  excited  by  the  pains  of  labour,  or 
by  the  irritation  of  digital  examinations.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  however,  puerperal  convulsions  are  associated  with  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  in  which  casts  also  are 
found,  and  urea  is  deficient  in  quantity.  In  fatal  cases,  the  kidneys 
present  indications  of  prolonged  congestion,  and  often  a  condition  that 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  nephritis.  These  signs  of 
kidney  disease  may  be  accompanied  by  distinct  oedema  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  The  association  of  puerperal  convulsions  with  such 
evidence  of  altered  function  of  the  kidneys  is  too  frequent  to  be 
without  very  strong  significance,  and  the  balance  of  evidence  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  common  inference  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  asso- 
ciation— that  puerperal  convulsions  are  really  ursemic  convulsions, 
or  at  least  due  to  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  material  that  should 
be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  They  differ  from  such  convulsions 
under  other  circumstances  in  the  common  absence  of  pronounced 
niSBmic  coma,  but  they  differ  also  in  another  fact,  which  explains  to 
■ome  extent  the  absence  of  coma — t  ne  presence  of  a  powerful  cause  of 
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leflex  irritation»  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  may  excite  oonTulnons 
apart  from  any  tozffimic  influence,  and  when  no  other  predispositioii 
exists  than  an  undue  central  excitability  of  the  nerroas  system.  We 
must  remember,  also,  that  the  condition  of  pregnancy  itself  inTolret 
an  abnormal  state  of  the  nenre-oeDtres,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  iba 
occurrence  of  many  functional  disorders,  such  as  chorea  and  tetany. 
Thus  the  influence  of  the  blood-state  is  exerted  on  predisposed  oentres, 
and  is  aided  by  peripheral  irritation,  which  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
peculiarly  powerful.  Moreover,  even  when  other  signs  of  ursBmia 
are  absent,  albuminuric  retinitis  often  testifies  to  the  intensity  of  the 
influence  on  the  system  exerted  by  the  renal  disease,  and  is  a  proof  of 
the  essential  correspondence  of  the  state  with  that  of  Bright's  disease^ 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  many  writers. 

The  evidence  is  so  conclusive  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
mention  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  theoiy,  or  the 
hypotheses  that  have  been  put  forward  to  take  its  place.    In  addition 
to  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  ursdmia,  which  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed, it  has  been  alleged  that  albumen  is  to  be  found  in  so  large  a 
proportion  of  pregnant  and  puerperal  women  that  its  coincidence  with 
convulsions  has  no  significance.     But  it  is  a  question  not  of  the  mere 
presence  of  albumen,  but  of  its  amount,  and  the  amount  that  ia 
common  apart  from  convulsions  is  trifling  and  without  significance.* 
On  the  other  band,  clinical  experience  shows  that  whenever  a  woman, 
at  or  near  labour,  presents  much  albumen  in  the  urine,  with  other 
signs  of  nephritis,  she  is  in  imminent  danger  of  convulsions.     The 
chief  other  theory  that  has  been  put  forward  is,  that  there  is  anemia 
of  the  brain,  the  result  of  a  watery  state  of  the  blood  and  of  vaso- 
motor spasm,  which  is  itself  due  to  the  influence  of  irritation  of  the 
uterine  nerves  or  of  the  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus.    To  render  this 
theory  tenable  it  has  yet  to  be  proved,  first,  that  there  is  more  vaso- 
motor spasm  than  frequently  exists  in  various  conditions  without 
convulsions ;  and  secondly,  that  vaso-motor  spasm  ever  yet  gave  rise 
to  a  fit.    The  only  hypothesis  that  deserves  future  attention  is  that 
the  renal  condition,  and  perhaps  the  convulsions  also,  are  due  to 
microbial  infection  of  the  blood.     This  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to 
infarction  of  the  placenta,  in  which  white  nodules  have  been  found,  oon- 
taining  bacilli  that  are  said  to  cause  convulsions  in  pregnant  animals. 
But  more  facts  are  needed  to  put  the  theory  on  a  current  footing. 

Symptoms. — Puerperal  convulsions  occur  during,  before,  or  after 
labour.  They  may  not  only  be  distinctly  excited  by  the  local  irritation, 
but  are  sometimes  set  up  by  other  causes,  as  a  blow  on  the  head  (Eng- 
strom),  while  the  depression  of  anxiety  and  fear  seems  sometimes  to 
aid  in  their  production.     In  addition  to  the  oedema  already  mentioned, 

*  Thii  point  hai  been  Ably  and  conduaiTely  diMnsied  by  GakUn, '  Brituh 
Jonrn.,'  Ang.  SOtb,  1880. 
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their  onset  is  often  beralded  bj  severe  headache,  precordial  pain,  or 
sudden  amanrosis,  the  latter  certainlj  and  the  others  probably  urfldmic 
in  origin.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  and  the  conTulsions  general! j 
resemble  closely  those  of  epilepsy.  There  is  absolute  unconsciousness^ 
the  tongue  is  frequently  bitten,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be 
emptied  during  the  fit.  One  difference  from  ordinary  epileptic  fits  is, 
that  very  frequently  the  affection  of  the  two  sides  is  not  simultaneous, 
but  successive.  The  eyes  are  often  conspicuously  involved.  In  one 
case  in  which  the  character  of  the  fits  was  very  carefully  noted*  each 
began  with  nystagmus,  lateral  and  to  the  left.  Then  first  the  eyes 
and  afterwards  the  head  were  strongly  turned  to  the  left,  and  clonic 
spasm  came  on  in  both  eyelids,  with  tonic  contraction  of  the  left  side 
of  the  face,  and  the  left  arm  and  leg.  First  the  wrist  wu8  extended* 
then  strongly  flexed  and  pronated.  Subsequently  the  eyes  ami  head 
turned  to  the  right,  and  the  right  arm  and  leg  were  rigid  like  the  left, 
BO  that  tonic  spasm  became  universal,  and  the  tongue  was  thrust  out 
of  the  mouth ;  then  general  clonic  spasm  set  in,  with  horizontal  nys- 
tagmic mo?ement  of  the  eyes.  The  spasm  ceased  on  the  left  side 
sooner  than  on  the  right.  During  the  coma  that  followed,  the  eyes 
were  rolled  upwards.  All  the  fits  were  the  same,  save  that  in  the 
earlier  attacks  there  was  opisthotonos,  and  the  later  fits,  as  the  patient 
became  exhausted,  were  limited  to  the  face,  involving  especially  the 
frontales.  The  patient  was  a  young  married  woman  aged  eighteen, 
who  had  an  intense  dread  of  parturition.  The  first  fit  commenced  soon 
after  labour  set  in,  and  each  pain  excited  a  convulsion.  She  was 
delivered  with  the  forceps,  but  the  fits  continued,  with  an  interval 
after  labour  of  four  hours,  and  she  died  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
onset.  The  temperature  rose  to  103^,  and  continued  at  that  point. 
The  urine,  when  heated,  became  solid  from  albumen,  and  the  kidneys 
after  death  presented  the  characteristic  signs,  naked-eye  and  micro- 
acopic,  of  acute  inflammation.  In  some  cases,  in  which  the  convul- 
sions are  very  severe,  the  temperature  rises  to  108°  or  109°,  as  it 
may  do  in  the  status  epUepticus.  The  average  mortality  in  puerperal 
convulsions  is  about  80  per  cent.t 

TsBATMBNT. — The  treatment  is  in  part  obstetrical,  the  most  impor- 
tant element  being  the  termination  of  pregnancy ;  and  the  problem  of 
waiting  for  the  child  to  be  capable  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  undue  risk  to  the  life  of  the  mother,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  tasks  in  obstetric  practice.  For  the  convulsions 
themselves,  venesection  was  formerly  euiplojeJ,  and  when  much 
blood  had  flowed,  the  fits  usually  ceased ;  but  the  consequent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  discovery  of  the  coincident  kidney  disease, 

*  By  Dr.  Hyde  Marriott,  formerly  of  University  College  Hospital,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  report  of  the  cage. 

f  Of  62  caies  in  the  KOuigsberg  Hospital  Records,  the  percentage  mortality  of 
jnothers  was  29,  and  of  children  88  per  cent.  (Qettkant, '  Diss.  K5nigsb.,'  1884). 
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have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  practice,  especiallj  in  Tiewof  the 
fact  that  inhalations  of  chloroform  are  nsuallj  snccessful  in  arresting 
each  convnlsion.  As  long  as  the  inhalation  is  kept  np,  the  conTiil- 
sions  may  cease,  but  when  it  is  discontinued  thej  too  often  retam. 
The  treatment  of  the  blood-state  is  necessarily  limited  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  parturition,  and  yet  it  is  unquestionably  most  impor- 
tant. Vapour-baths  have  been  employed,  and  so  have  pilocarpine 
and  nitrite  of  amyl,  sometimes  with  success.  Theoretically,  vene- 
section and  transfusion  might  be  expected  to  afford  more  chance  of 
recoYery  to  a  desperate  case  than  any  other  measure.  For  further 
details  of  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  obstetric 
medicine.* 

XTbjbmio  Covyulsions. 

The  nature  and  precise  cause  of  the  convulsions  of  uramia  aie 
topics  beyond  the  province  of  this  work,  but  it  may  be  convenient 
briefly  to  describe  their  characters.  They  occur  only  when  the  kidney 
disease  has  prof  oundly  affected  the  system  and  has  altered  the  state  of 
the  blood ;  in  chronic  kidney  disease  there  are  usually  other  indica- 
tions of  this  effect  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  albuminurio 
retinitis. 

UrsBmic  convulsions  usually  set  in  suddenly,  and  there  may  be  no 
preceding  symptoms  to  indicate  what  is  coming.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, they  are  preceded  by  other  symptoms  of  ureemia,  ^s  coma  or  amau- 
rosis. The  iits  are  seldom  isolated ;  usually  several  occur  in  a  short 
time,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  sometimes  at  intervals  of 
several  hours. 

The  convulsion  usually  resembles  very  closely  an  epileptic  fit,  eon* 
sisting  of  tonic  and  clonic  spasm.  The  preponderance  of  the  spasm 
on  one  side  is  generally  well  marked,  and  causes  a  strong  deviation  of 
the  head  and  eyes  to  one  side.  Occasionally  the  convulsion  is  uni* 
lateral,  but  the  affection  of  one  side  is  not  constant, — the  side  involved 
varies  in  different  fits.  Another  occasional  characteristic  is  a  special 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  &ce,  which  may  be  bilateral,  m 
was  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  described  aboveu 
Nystagmus,  as  in  that  case,  is  sometimes  observed*  the  quick  move- 
ment being  to  the  side  towards  which  the  head  deviates.  The  convul* 
gions  often  begin  locally,  now  in  one  part,  now  in  another,  but 
quickly  spread.  The  pupils  are  usually  dilated  during  the  fit,  and 
do  not  act  to  light,  but  I  have  known  them  to  be  contracted,  and 
to  dilate  afterwards.  In  severe  convulsions  the  interference  with 
respiration  is  very  marked,  and  the  tongue  may  be  bitten.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  fit,  the  knee-jerk  may  not  be  obtained.    The  patient 

•  Hsay  papers  relating  to  this  mfl ectko,  by  QalaUn,  Btniiir,  snd  others,  ^rlU  &• 
tend  In  the  *Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1891,  voLfl. 
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maj  sleep  for  a  time  after  tlie  attack,  as  after  an  epileptic  fit,  or  maj 
pass  into  a  state  of  coma,  or  maj  be  merely  drowsy. 
The  treatment  of  ummic  oonTulsionB  is  that  of  the  blood-state. 


VEBTIOO. 

The  term  "  Tertigo  '*  means,  by  deriyation,  a  **  turning,*'  and  is  nsed 
as  a  designation  for  any  moyement  or  sense  of  moTement,  either  in 
the  individual  himself  or  in  external  objects,  that  inTolves  a  defect, 
real  or  seeming,  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  The  word  '*  giddi- 
ness" is  nsed  as  a  popular  synonym  for  vertigo.  An  exact  and 
complete  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  body  to  its  physical 
surroundings  is  inyolved  in  the  mental  state  that  we  call ''  conscious* 
ness."  If  that  appreciation  is  incorrect  in  any  degree — and  it  is 
rendered  incorrect  by  a  false  sense  of  movement — to  that  degree  the 
sense  of  perfect  eonsciousness  is  interfered  with.  Hence  vertigo 
always  involves  a  slight  interference  with  consciousness.  This  faot 
influences  the  popular  use  of  the  term  *'  giddiness,"  which  is  some- 
times used  to  designate  a  mental  state  of  imperfect  consciousness 
when  there  is  no  sense  of  movement,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing 
that  would  be  termed  ''  vertigo  "  in  the  strict  medical  use  of  the  word. 
The  word  "  dizziness "  is  more  often  used  in  the  sense  of  imperfect 
consciousness,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  loose  synonym  foi 
"  giddiness."* 

Vertigo  is  a  common  symptom  of  organic  brain  disease,  but  in  such 
cases  it  is  associated  with  other  distinct  symptoms  of  its  cause,  and 
has  been  already  considered  (p.  97).  In  all  cases,  indeed,  it  is  merely 
a  symptom  of  some  definite  morbid  state,  but  in  many  conditions  it  is 
a  symptom  that  is  far  more  obtrusive  than  its  cause.  Hence  it  has 
become  customary  to  describe  vertigo  as  if  it  were  a  definite  disease^ 
and  the  method  has  considerable  practical  convenience,  although  it  is 
not  logically  correct. 

Before  describing  the  special  forms  presented  by  vertigo,  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  what  is  known  of  the  symptom  and  its  origin. 
The  subject  involves  a  very  obscure  branch  of  the  pathological 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system. .  Vertigo  is  essentially  a  sense  of 
involuntary  movement,  but  it  may  be  perceived  only  as  an  apparent 
movement  of  external  objects, — '* subjective,"  and  "objective"  vertigo. 
It  involves  a  sense  of  defective  equilibrium,  and  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
eonsider,  first,  what  we  know  of  the  way  in  which  equilibrium  is 
maintained  under  normal  circumstances. 

•  The  original  suaning  of  *«  giddy  "  was  mirthfiil  (a  miim  itlU  extant),  and  thali 
sf  «'dias7 '' was  fooUah  or  daU. 
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The  maintenance  of  equilibrium  is  effected,  except  wben  thebodjUi 
at  rest,  by  the  activity  of  the  muBcles,  influenced  by  the  brain.  When 
the  body  is  at  rest,  the  equilibrium  is  permitted  by  the  absence  of 
muscular  contraction.  The  action  of  the  brain  is  in  some  way  deter- 
mined by  certain  centripetal  impressions,  which  giye  information  ta 
the  cerebral  centres  as  to  the  relation  of  the  body  to  external  objects, 
as  to  the  mannex  in  which  the  body  is  supported,  and  as  to  its  posi^ 
tion.  (1)  Sensory  impressions  come  from  the  skin,  Ac.,  of  the  parts 
on  which  the  body  is  resting.  (2)  Centripetal  impressions  reach  the 
brain  (probably  in  part  through  the  cerebellum)  from  these  musdes, 
the  contraction  of  which  determines  the  posture  ot  the  body  and  its 
support ;  the  most  important  of  these  are  from  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  (8)  Information  as  to  the  position 
of  the  eyes  and  head  shows  the  relation  of  seen  objects  to  the  body; 
this  information  is  chiefly  deriyed  from  the  sense  of  the  actiye  inner- 
vation of  the  muscles  (see  p.  178),  probably  aided  by  centripetal 
impressions  from  them.  (4)  Impressions  from  the  semicircular  canali 
of  the  internal  ear,  which  are  apparently  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
endoljmph,  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  and  of  movement 
(Flourens,  Goltz,  Cyon,*  Ac.).  We  shall  have  to  consider  these  in 
greater  detail  presently. 

Of  these  various  impressions,  which  are  doubtless  always  acting  on 
the  intra-cranial  centres,  only  those  of  the  first  clasi^  are  felt  as  sensa- 
tions ;  the  others  seem  to  give  rise,  in  some  way,  to  perceptions — of 
posture,  &c., — which  are  not  true  sensations.  They  apparently  act 
on  some  centre  through  which  equilibrium  is  maintained,  and  which 
in  some  way  regulates  the  outgoing  currents  of  nerve-force,  probablj 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  We  can  trace  a  connectioa 
between  it  and  many  of  the  afferent  paths  concerned.  It  may  merelj 
co-ordinate  these  impressions,  and  influence,  according  to  them,  the 
cerebral  centres  whence  the  outgoing  currents  proceed,  and  the  states 
of  these  motor  cerebral  centres,  thus  induced,  may  influence  con* 
sdousness  as  the  "  perceptions  "  alluded  to.f  This  idea  harmonises 
the  various  facts  better  than  the  assumption  that  the  outgoing 
impulses  proceed  directly  downwards  from  the  cerebellar  centre,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence,  direct  or  indirect. 

If  any  one  of  the  centripetal  impressions  that  regulate  equilibrial 
co-ordination  is  imperfect,  we  are  chiefly  conscious  of  the  effect  on  the 
action  of  the  centre,  not  of  the  imperfection  itself.    It  is  thus  that 

*  The  varioui  experiments  on  the  sabject  are  deecribed  in  moet  tezt-booka  of 
physiology.  Their  details,  however  interesting,  have  not  inch  a  direct  bearing  os 
the  medical  aspect  of  vertigo  to  make  it  worth  while  to  describe  them  hen. 

f  What  may  be  termed  the  perceptive  character  of  the  influence  on  oonseionsne« 
—its  origin  in  processes  not  felt  directly — is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  ii 
lometimes  a  feeling  that  objecte  are  moving,  combined  with  a  consdouanaM  thai 
they  are  not.  Borne  patients  describe  a  feeling  of  impending  giddineM  as  beisg  as 
stressing  as  aetnal  giddinesa. 
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**  Teitigo  **  seems  to  arise,  at  least  in  many  oonditions.  That  vertigo 
11  commonly  a  disturbance  of  the  action  of  some  centre,  and  is  not  a 
mere  conscioasness  of  the  defective  centripetal  impression,  is  sboi^n 
by  the  fact  that,  when  well  marked,  it  is  clearly  a  sensation  of  a  motor 
process.*  There  may  be  merely  a  sense  of  movement,  but  if  the 
sensation  is  intense,  there  is  actual  moyement,  and  this  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  sensation  of  moyement.f  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  sensation  felt  is  the  result  of  the  process  which,  in  greater  degree, 
causes  the  movement,  t.  a.  it  is  due  to  a  motor  process.  Even  when 
the  apparent  movement  is  in  external  objects,  the  same  correspondeDce 
ia  often  observed ;  if  the  patient  moves,  or  seems  to  move,  it  is  often 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  objects  appear  to  move.  This 
is  intelligible  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  sensation  is  due  to  a 
motor  process.  If  a  person  actually  moves,  and  an  object  remains 
opposite  his  face  (in  the  centre  of  his  field  of  vision),  he  rightly  infers 
that  it  has  moved.  The  subjective  process  in  vertigo  leads  to  the 
same  inference.  Sometimes,  however,  objects  appear  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  sense  of  subjective  movement;  to 
this  we  shall  presently  return. 

These  statements  apply  to  what  may  be  termed  typical  vertigo  from 
derangement  of  guiding  impulses.  But  vertigo  may  be  due  to  other 
causes.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  common  in  epilepsy  as  the  warning 
of  severe,  and  the*  sensation  in  slight,  attacks.  We  can  understand 
its  occurrence  in  tbese  cases  on  the  theory  just  described.  In  epilepsy 
there  is  a  spontaneous  motor  discharge,  which  may  be  one-sided,  or 
merely  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  in  either  case  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  lateral  movement,  which  is  actually  seen  in  the 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  may  give  rise  to  positive  rotation. 
This  motor  process  may  be  felt  as  vertigo  before  it  causes  movement, 
or  when  it  is  too  slight  to  cause  movement.  Hence,  too,  we  can 
understand  that  many  organic  lesions  of  the  brain  should  cause 
Tertigo  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  just  as  they  may  also  cause 
oonvulsion. 

But  the  sensation  is  not  always  thus  definite,  and  does  not  always 
correspond  to  the  motor  process.  It  may  be  merely  a  vague  sense  of 
unsteadiness  or  uncertainty.    It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  it  may 

*  This  face  has  been  repeatedly  iusisted  on,  aa  of  pHzamount  importance,  by  Dr. 
Haghliu^s  Jackson.  It  was  also  pointed  out,  lung  ago,  by  Dr.  Hussell  Keyuolds  i 
**  The  feeling  of  eqailibriam  results  from  tho  harmony  of  our  diHerent  seusutiuus 
among  themselves,  and  with  the  motor  impuUe  which  is  their  combined  effect. 
When  any  oue  gronp  of  the  sensorial  impressions  is  distorted  or  removed,  tlie  baUuoe 
is  disturbed,  and  as  these  impresaious  are  themselves  the  btimuli  of  muscular  action^ 
attempts  are  m^ide  for  its  restoration,  ....  producing  vertiginous  or  allied  move- 
ments."— Bussell  fioyuoldii, '  Vertigo,'  London,  Churchill,  1854,~a  paper  in  which 
aie  collected  all  the  older  facts  aud  opinions  on  the  subject. 

t  It  may  be  partial,  as  in  a  patient  in  whom  a  tendency;  in  walking,  to  deviate  to 
the  left  was  accompanied  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  put  the  right  leg  across  the 
left,  which  often  caused  a  fall. 
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be  a  more  direct  ejffect  of  the  deranged  and  discordant  centripetal 
processes,  or  the  vagueness  of  the  sensation  may  be  due  to  the  trifling 
character  of  the  motor  disturbance,  or  elements  in  its  production 
which  we  cannot  yet  clearly  discern. 

The  mechanism  of  yertigo  is  thus  so  complex,  and  our  knowledge  of 
it  is  so  fragmentary,  that  we  may  easily  go  very  far  wrong  if  we 
endeavour  to  formulate  the  precise  mode  in  which  any  given  sensation 
is  produced,  or  the  actual  disturbance  that  exists  in  any  given  case. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  may  note  the  apparent  suggestivenesB  of 
some  of  the  phenomena,  in  considering  their  features.  The  exact 
character  of  the  sensation  experienced  is  often  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  for  the  movement  is  one  of  intense 
mental  confusion,  in  which  accurate  observation  is  most  difficult. 

The  apparent  movement  of  the  individual  himself,  the  subjectiTe 
vertigo,  as  we  have  seen,  varies  much  in  different  cases.  When  it  ii 
definite  in  character,  its  direction  is  often  emphasised  by  the  fact  that 
the  patient  fails  or  tends  to  fall  in  the  same  direction.  There  may  be 
a  tendency  to  incline  to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  turn  towards  right  or 
left,  but  more  often  this  is  combined  with  a  movement  forwards  or 
backwards.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  going  downwards— of 
sinking.  One  patient  described  it  as  if  there  were  a  powerful  magnet 
in  the  eartb,  drawing  him  towards  its  centre;  another,  as  if  there 
were  a  huge  weight  on  his  head,  pressing  him  downwards.  A  sense 
of  falling  from  a  height  is  also  common,  and  is  probably  familiar  to 
most  persons  as  a  sleep-sensation,  the  cause  of  which  will  be  con* 
sidered  presently.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sense  of  going  down- 
wards towards  the  earth  may  have  the  same  character,  whether  the 
patient  is  standing  or  lying.  This  sensation  is  occasionally  felt  when 
there  is  disease  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  it  appears,  therefore^ 
as  if  the  precise  direction  of  the  false  sensation  were  determined  by 
the  true  sensations  engendered  by  the  posture  of  the  body.  The 
patient  who  feels  as  if  he  were  sinking  into  the  earth  when  he  is 
standing,  feels  as  if  be  were  sinking  through  the  bed  when  he  is  lying. 
The  opposite  sensation,  that  of  rising,  is  uncommon,  but  one  form 
has  been  described  to  me  as  a  sense  of  **  walking  on  the  air/*  or  as  if, 
when  sitting,  the  body  scarcely  touched  the  chair. 

The  apparent  movement  of  objects,  objective  vertigo,  may  be  an 
impression  that  they  are  passing  before  the  patient  in  a  given  manner, 
lateral,  upwards,  or  downwards,  as  we  have  seen,  which  usually 
corresponds  to  that  in  which  the  patient  seems  to  move.  It  is  usually 
combined  with  subjective  vertigo,  and  intensifies  the  distress,  so  that 
the  eyes  have  to  be  kept  closed  in  severe  cases.*  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  direction  in  which  objects  seem  to  move  is  opposite  to 
that  of  the  subjective  movement.     The  explanation  of  this  is  difficulty 

*  Sven  opening  the  eyes  in  the  dark,  when  no  object  can  be  teen,  may  intenai^ 
the  vertif^o,  an  illaBtration  of  the  cloieness  and  extent  of  the  association  of  the  «•# 
of  the  eyes  and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrinm. 
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and  maj  not  be  always  tlie  same.  Id  some  cases  the  disturbance 
may  not  involTe  the  yisual  centres  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
error  of  inference,  which  causes  the  apparent  movement  of  objects  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  subjecti?e  movement.  If  a  person  in  health 
turns  round,  objects  seem  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  because 
their  images  move  across  the  retina ;  in  some  cases  of  vertigo  there 
may  be  a  false  impression  of  such  a  reverse  movement,  although  there 
is  no  movement  of  the  images  on  the  retina.*  In  the  same  way,  to  a 
patient  who  fell  forward,  it  seemed  that  the  ground  rose  up  to  meet 
him,  while  to  one  who,  in  bed^  felt  as  if  rolling  over  to  the  left,  the 
left  side  of  the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying  seemed  to  be  rising  up. 
This  condition,  in  which  objects  seem  to  move,  as  they  would  seem  if 
the  person  moved  but  the  objects  did  not,  is  perhaps  a  less  complete 
form  of  vertigo  than  that  in  which  objects  seem  to  move  mth  the 
individual. 

In  other  cases  again,  objects  before  the  eyes  seem  to  move  in  a 
manner  that  has  no  exact  parallel  in  the  subjective  vertigo.  Eveiy 
object  may  seem  to  be  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  or  all  the  objects  may 
seem  to  rotate  around  a  fixed  point ;  rarely  objects  rotate  towards 
the  patient.  In  these  cases  the  subjective  movement  may  be  a  simple 
one  to  right  or  left,  or  there  may  be  no  subjective  vertigo;  the 
apparent  rotation  of  external  objects  may  be  the  only  sensation  of 
which  the  patient  is  conscious.  The  disturbance,  in  such  cases,  is 
probably  complex,  and  we  cannot  yet  discern  its  possible  mechanism. 

There  seems  to  be  a  special  relation  between  the  labyrinthine 
impressions  and  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and  in  labyrinthine  vertigo 
there  may  be  an  actual  involuntary  movement  of  the  eyes.  This  is 
probably  the  slightest  degree  of  the  actual  movement  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  occurs  in  many  cases,  and  involves  the  whole  body ;  when- 
ever there  is  actual  rotation,  the  eyes  and  head  lead  the  way. 

There  is  a  close  association  of  vertigo  with  vomiting,  and  often  also 
with  disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  system;  in  vomiting  from  any 
cause  there  is  often  a  "  cold  perspiration."  Intense  giddiness  almost 
always  causes  vomiting.  It  is  probable  that  the  gastric  fibres  of  the 
vagus  have  a  connection  with  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
disease  of  which  so  frequently  causes  vomiting.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  symptom  is  thus  produced  than  that  it  is  due  to  a  direct 
connection  between  the  auditory  and  vagal  nuclei.  It  has  also  an 
obverse  side  in  the  influence  of  gastric  derangement  in  exciting  vertigo, 
which  we  shall  consider  presently .f 

*  Olgeots  are  not  then  involved  !n  the  false  inference,  m  in  the  vertigo  deecribed  ss 
typical,  bat  there  ii,  m  it  were,  a  rabBidiary  false  inference  of  their  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Another  possible  explanation  is  that  the  apparent  movement  of 
objects  is  the  result  of  compensatory  processes  to  maintain  the  disturbed  equilibrium. 

t  It  probably  underlies  the  pathology  of  sea-sickness,  in  which  the  vomiting  may 
be  simply  a  reflex  effect  of  the  unaccustomed  oscillations  of  the  endolymph  in  the 
sesiicirciilar  canals. 
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Ocular  yertigo  is  a  rare  form;  it  is  due  to  weakness  of  an  oedlar 
muscle,  and  depends  on  the  erroneous  projection  of  the  visual  field 
(see  p.  172).  There  is  an  error  in  the  unconscious  inference  of  the 
relation  of  the  body  to  seen  objects,  and  this  element  in  the  impres- 
sions that  influence  the  equilibrial  centre  is  at  yariance  with  otiiers, 
and  either  the  discord  or  the  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  motor  centres 
induces  giddiness.  The  sensation  is  seldom  intense,  and  is  not 
independently  paroxysmal ;  it  occurs  only  when  the  affected  muscle 
is  put  in  action.  Li  most  cases  it  is  slight  and  transient,  as  the 
cerebral  centres  learn  to  neglect  the  error.  Barely  it  continues  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  chiefly  important  in  respect  to  diagnosis.  The 
treatment  of  the  ocular  palsy  soon  removes  the  vertigo,  but  if  its 
cause  is  not  discovered,  the  patient  may  be  put  through  long  oouzBea 
of  useless  treatment. 


AuBAi.  Ybstiok)  ;  Labtbikthihb  YxBTiao ;  MsmiBB's  Disxasx. 

The  yertigo  that  depends  on  disease  of  the  semicircular  canals  is 
sometimes  termed  '*  aural "  or  "  auditory  vertigo,"  sometimes  ''  laby- 
rinthine yertigo,"  sometimes  **  Meniere's  disease."  It  always  depends 
on  derangement  of  the  auditory  nerve,  commonly  on  disease  of  the 
nerve-endings  in  the  labyrinth  (or  of  their  disturbance  by  disease  of 
the  middle  ear),  rarely  on  disease,  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerre  in  its 
trunk  or  origin.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  cause  of  vertigo 
by  a  description  given  by  Meniere*  of  some  cases  in  which  very  violent 
disturbance  was  produced  by  a  sudden  lesion  of  the  labyrinth.  Snch 
cases  came  to  be  termed  **  Meniere's  disease  " — the  great  frequency 
with  which  slight  disease  causes  slighter  symptoms  was  not  at  first 
recc^nised.  This  name  has  been  since  applied,  by  some,  to  all  forms, 
slight  and  severe ;  by  others  it  has  been  more  wisely  restricted  to  the 
severer  cases. 

This  labyrinthine  form  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  sJl  varieties  of 
vertigo.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  which  there  is  definite  giddiness, 
not  epileptic  in  nature  or  obviously  due  to  organic  brain  disease,  it  is 
due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  labyrinth  or  auditory  nerve-endings.  It 
has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  this  opinion  is  justified,  whether 
undue  significance  is  not  given  to  the  association  of  slight  deafness  with 
the  vertigo  ;  but  the  evidence,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  very  strong.  lu 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  undoubted  fact  that  violent  vertigo  mav 
result  from  acute  lesions  of  the  labyrinth.     Secondly,  progressive  dis* 

*  Before  the  Acad^mie  de  M^il.  of  Paris,  in  1861.  The  association  of  tinnitus 
aurinm  and  vertigo  was  noted  by  Burns  in  1809  (•  Obs.  ou  Dis.  of  the  Heart/ p.  75). 
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ease  of  tlie  labyrinth  may  be  attended  with  seTere  yertigo,  which  maj 
oease  when  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  produced  complete  deaf- 
ness. These  two  facts  saggest  that  the  vertigo  is  the  result  rather  of 
the  irritation  of  the  nenre  than  of  its  loss  of  function.  Thirdly,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  definite  vertigo,  slight  or  considerable,  tinnitus  is 
present,  and  is  evidence  of  a  process  of  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
part  of  the  nerve  concerned  in  hearing.  Fourthly,  slight  loss  of 
hearing,  tinnitus,  and  vertigo  may  be  observed  not  only  to  oome  on 
together,  but  to  pass  away  together.  Lastly,  the  frequency  with 
which  symptoms  of  labyrinthine  disease  are  found  in  cases  of  vertigo 
is  itself  a  fact  of  very  great  significance.  Of  106  consecutive  cases 
in  which  definite  vertigo  made  the  patient  seek  advice,  in  no  less  than 
ninety-four,  ear  symptoms  were  present,  tinnitus  or  deafness,  or 
more  often  both ;  defect  of  hearing  through  the  bone  always  existed^ 
and  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  it  was  slight,  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  two  sides  emphasised  its  pathological  character.  In  con- 
junction with  these  facts  we  have  the  experimental  evidence  that 
yertiginous  movements  result  in  animals  from  lesions  of  the  semi- 
circular canals.* 

The  coincidence  of  auditory  symptoms  with  vertigo  depends  on  the 
fact  that  the  lining  membrane  of  all  parts  of  the  labyrinth  is  con- 
tinuous, and  so  also  is  its  cavity.  The  two  sets  of  symptoms  depend 
on  the  affection  of  adjacent  structures,  which  commonly  sufier  together; 
but  since  they  are  distinct,  it  is  conceivable  that  labyrinthine  vertigo 
may  occur  without  any  auditory  symptoms.  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  cases  in  which  definite  giddiness  existed  alone,  and  in  which 
auditory  symptoms  came  on  later,  and  many  in  which  the  defect  was 
limited  to  inability  (on  one  side  only)  to  hear  the  high-pitched  notes 
of  Galton's  whistle,  or  to  perceive  the  sound  of  a  watch  through  the 
bone.  From  this  consideration  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  is 
no  necessary  proportion  between  the  disturbance  of  hearing  ai\d  of 
equilibrium. 

The  central  relations  of  the  two  parts  of  the  auditory  nerves  have 
been  already  described  (p.  47).  The  stimulation  of  the  nerve-fib%«s  of 
the  semicircular  canals  is  believed  to  be  through  the  pressure  of  the 
endolymph  on  the  hairs  within  the  ampullae  acting  on  the  epithelioid 
elements  in  which  the  nerve-fibres  end.  The  three  canals  are  ananged 
at  right  angles;  the  horizontal  and  transverse  canals  have  their 
ampullse  at  the  outer  ends,  while  that  on  the  vei-tical  canal  is  at  its 
anteroinferior  extremity.  If  movements  stimulate  the  nerves  by 
increasing  the  pressure  in  the  ampuUee,  the  fibres  of  the  transverse 
canal  will  be  excited  by  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side, 

*  The  literatare  of  aural  vertigo  is  exceedingly  volaminoos.  Among  the  more 
important  papers  are  those  of  Enapp  and  Brunner,  '  Aroh.  of  Oph.  and  Otol.,* 
vol.  ii ;  Hnghlings  Jackson,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gas.,'  1878,  '  Med.  Record,'  voL  U. 
and  •  Lancet/  1880,  Oct  2nd;  Charcot,  «Prog.  mM.,'  1874 1  Baszard. '  Lanos^' 
189a  ) 
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as  in  falling  in  that  direction ;  those  of  the  horizontal  canal  bj  a 
rotation  of  the  head  towards  the  side  of  the  canal  concerned  ;  those  of 
the  vertical  canaJ  bj  a  forward  moyement.  Irritation  of  the  canals  bj 
disease  maj  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  corresponding  sensations  of 
movement.  But  it  is  probable  that,  in  most  cases,  the  condition  is  a 
complex  one,  and  the  disturbance  is  seldom  the  result  of  the  irritation 
of  a  single  canal. 

On  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  vertigo  seems  to  the  patient 
himself  to  preponderate  over  the  auditory  symptoms,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  sufferers  seek  the  advice  of  physicians  rather  than  of  aural 
■urgeons,  and  most  text-books  of  diseases  of  the  ear  g^ve  a  very  im- 
perfect representation  of  the  malady.  The  following  account  ia  baaed 
upon  about  150  cases  in  which  the  affection  was  distinct. 

EtioIiOOT. — ^Aural  vertigo  seems  to  result  from  almost  any  of  tho 
many  morbid  processes  that  involve  the  labyrinth  and  the  nerve- 
endings  it  contains.  As  a  chronic  symptom,  however,  it  seldom 
results  from  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  or  caries,  such  as  are  ao 
common  in  childhood.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  these  cases  the 
labyrinth  usually  escapes.*  In  most  cases  there  are  no  signs  of  mis- 
diief  in  the  middle  ear;  the  affection  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
labyrinth.  Chronic  slightly  irritative  disease  is  that  which  seems  most 
frequently  to  cause  it,  and  such  disease  is  most  common  in  the  second 
half  of  adult  life.  It  is  met  with  very  seldom  under  twenty,  occa- 
sionally between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  frequently  after  thirty.  In 
four  fifths  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  commence  between  thirty  and 
sixty.  For  some  reason,  it  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one. 

The  nature  of  the  change  in  the  labyrinth  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  In  a  few  cases  the  symptoms  came  on  after  exposure  to 
^Id,  and  inflammation  is  the  probable  lesion.  Such  inflammation  is 
generally  chronic  or  subacute,  but  in  one  of  Meniere's  cases,  due  to 
cold,  it  was  so  intensely  acute  that  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days 
from  the  severity  of  the  cerebral  derangement  produced.  In  manj 
oases  the  mischief  seems  to  be  the  result  of  gout,  acquired  or 
inherited,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  labyrinthine  membrane 
may  suffer  from  this  cause,  as  other  membranes  do  that  are  connected 
wilii  bones.  I  have  more  than  once  known  all  symptoms  to  pass 
away  under  the  influence  of  treatment  directed  to  the  gouty  state. 
Occasionally  a  syphilitic  inflammation  is  suggested  by  the  presence  of 
the  constitutional  disease,  and  labyrinthine  lesions  have  been  proved 
to  occur  from  this  causcf    In  other  cases,  again,  the  slow  progressive 

I  *  In  a  carioni  ease  reported  by  MacBride  the  ■ymptomi  were  earned  by  disease  of 
the  middle  ear  through  the  agency  of  defective  pressare  in  the  tj^panam,  and  wei«at 
once  relieved  by  inflation.  (Quoted  by  Onunger  Stewart^ '  On  Vertigo,'  1884^  p.  20.) 
t  As  in  a  case  of  acute  deafness  and  giddiness  in  a  syphilitie  snijeet  (reeorded  by 
Hoos,  *  Virchow's  Arohiv/  Bd.  Ixix),  in  which  ths  wliole  labyrintb  was  ooenpied 
b^  semi-solid  inflammatoiy  materiaL 
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eharacter  of  tlie  sTmptoms  Bnggests  that  tliej  are  dne  to  degenera- 
tive  changes  in  the  membrane,  either  senile  in  character  or  allied  to 
senile  changes.  Atrophy  of  the  nerve  may  be  a  canse,  bnt  exists 
more  rarely  than  symptoms  suggest  (see  p.  262).  It  is  sometimes 
met  with,  in  characteristio  form,  in  tabes.  Very  acnte  inflammation 
or  hemorrhage,  such  as  gave  rise  to  the  intense  symptoms  of  the 
cases  described  by  Meniere,  is  certainly  most  rare.  Another  yery  rare 
cause  is  a  lesion  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  damaging  both  the  auditory 
and  facial  nerves,  but  such  cases  do  not  come  into  the  class  no  ir  under 
consideration,  in  which  the  vertigo  itself  is  the  chief  symptom.  It 
should  be  noted  that  attacks  may  be  excited  by  almost  any  depressing 
influence  in  a  predisposed  subject.  The  effect  of  stomach  derange- 
ment will  be  again  considered,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  have  known 
attacks  to  be  brought  on  by  fatigue*  by  excitement  of  various  kinds, 
and  by  pain,  such  as  toothache. 

Stxftoks. — The  vertigo  in  these  cases  presents  very  great  variation 
in  its  character.  It  is  almost  always  paroxysmal,  but  there  is  often  con- 
tinuous slighter  vertigo,  sometimes  vague,  often  of  the  same  character 
as  that  in  the  attacks.  Less  commonly  there  is  no  vertigo  except 
during  the  paroxysms,  or  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  attacks  may  occur  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  or  of  several  weeks 
or  months ;  sometimes  many  attacks  occur  daily.  They  may  come  on 
spontaneously,  or  be  excited  by  some  sudden  movement,  uccasionally 
by  coughing  or  sneezing.  Some  of  these  patients  can  never  blow 
the  nose  without  reeling.  An  attack  may  come  on  during  sleep,  and 
wake  the  patient.  it 

The  vertigo  may  be  subjective  or  objective,  or  both.  When  the 
patient  feels  as  if  turning  or  falliDg,  there  is  often  an  actual  tendency 
to  turn  or  fall  in  the  same  direction  during  the  severe  attacks.  A 
tendency  to  go  forwards  or  backwards  is  very  common,  with  or  without 
a  lateral  tendency.  A  sense  of  movement  in  external  objects  is  also 
frequeut,  and  this  may  present  all  the  varieties  described  at  p.  780. 
When  both  phenomena  are  combined,  it  is  far  more  common  for  the  two 
movements  to  correspond  in  their  direction  than  for  them  to  be  in 
opposite  directions.  The  other  aural  symptoms  are  often  one-sided,  or 
are  much  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  in  such  cases  the  sense 
of  movement  may  be  either  towards  or  from  the  ear  most  affected,  but 
when  the  subjective  and  objective  movements  correspond  in  direction, 
they  are  more  often  towards  the  affected  ear  than  from  it.  In  one 
case  of  actual  movement  from  the  affected  side,  there  was  a  sense  of 
compulsion  which  could  not  be  resisted.  When  they  differ,  it  is 
about  equally  common  for  the  subjective  movement  to  be  either 
towards  or  from  the  ear  affected,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  apparent 
movement  of  objects.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  auditory  symptoms  on  the  two  sides,  the  excess 
does  not  furnish  any  strong  ground  for  inferring  that  the  cause  of  the 
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yertigo  is  greater  on  that  side,  because  tlie  derangement  of  the  canals 
may  be  greater  on  the  side  on  which  the  cochlea  is  less  affected. 

The  paroxysms  of  vertigo  are  geoerally  sufficiently  severe  to  mako 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  patient  to  stand,  and  in  many  in* 
stances  he  occasionally  falls.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  sufferer  is 
hurled  to  the  ground  with  violence,  as  if  by  some  nuseen  power, 
much  to  his  own  astonishmoDt  and  alarm.  In  one  woman,  the  attacks 
began  with  a  sudden  irresistible  imjmlse  to  run  forwards  a  few  yards 
and  then  to  turn  to  the  right,  which  made  her  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
for  two  hours  there  was  a  sense  of  movements  of  herself  and  objects 
to  the  right  (the  deaf  side).  Occasionally  there  is  a  sensation  as  of  a 
blow  behind  the  ear.  A  patient  who  felt  as  if  rapidly  whirled  round 
from  the  deaf  side  had  also  a  sense  of  pressure  on  the  side  o£  the  head, 
seeming  to  make  her  turn.  When  the  sufferer  falls,  it  may  be  impoa* 
«ible  for  him  to  rise,  so  intense  is  the  giddiness.  In  some  very  severe 
attacks  there  is  a  moment's  loss  of  consciousness,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  intense  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
This  occurs  chiefly  in  attacks  that  are  very  sudden  in  onset,  and  in 
ifhich  the  subjective  giddiness  is  very  intense.  There  is  no  suc- 
ceeding "dazed"  feeling  as  in  epilepsy,  but  the  vertigo  continues, 
often  for  hours.  In  other  cases,  sight  may  be  indistinct  for  a  few 
minutes.  After  severe  vertigo  has  lasted  for  a  short  time,  nausea 
comes  on,  followed  by  vomiting ;  the  patient  becomes  pale,  and  a  cold 
sweat  breaks  out.  The  pallor  and  physical  depression  are  often 
extreme,  and  very  alarming  in  aspect.  If  the  giddiness  persists,  the 
Tomiting  may  go  on  for  some  hours,  and  after  the  stomach  has  been 
emptied,  bile  is  brought  up,  as  is  usual  in  continued  vomiting ;  this 
is  popularly  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  attack  was  due  to 
**  biliousness."  The  vertigo  is  often  increased  by  any  movement  of 
the  head,  and  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  raise  the  head  from  the 
pillow  without  being  sick.  Gradually,  however,  the  attack  passes 
away,  but  for  a  few  days  the  patient  experiences  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  vertigo,  and  the  interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  occasions  some  indigestion,  and  especially  some  diar- 
rhoea. Yaso>motor  disturbance  sometimes  precedes  the  onset,  and 
connected  with  it  are  various  cephalic  sensations,  from  general 
pulsation,  greatest  in  the  head,  or  a  "rushing  to  the  head,**  to  a 
sense  of  ^' something  passing  over  the  brain,"  and  other  allied 
sensations. 

Often  the  paroxysms  are  much  slighter  in  character,  and  are 
unattended  by  vomiting,  or  even  by  nausea.  There  may  be  merely 
a  sudden  tendency  to  fall,  or  sudden  movement  of  objects,  or  a 
tendency  to  deviate  to  one  side  in  walking.  Attacks  sometimes  come 
on  at  night,  and  may  be  distinctly  related  to  the  horizontal  posture, 
so  that  the  patient  has  to  sit  up  from  time  to  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
giddiness.  This  is  probably  related  to  an  affection  of  a  special  part 
^of  the  semicircular  canals.     Paroxysms  may  also  occur  during  sleep* 
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and  wake  the  patient  The  duration  of  the  paroxysms  yaries  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  hours,  and  bears  a  general  correspondence  to 
their  severitj.  Severe  attacks  may  occur  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  or  even  years.  Between  them  there  is  often  slight  persistent 
unsteadiness,  or  occasional  periods  of  slight  vertigo,  or  the  patient 
may  be  perfectly  free  from  giddiness. 

Ocular  symptoms,  secondary  in  origin,  are  present  in  some  instances.* 
In  cases  of  ear  disease,  an  increase  of  jpressure  within  the  ear,  as  by 
pressing  firmly  the  antitragus  over  the  opening  of  the  meatus,  may 
cause  nystagmus.  During  paroxysms  of  vertigo  the  patient  may  be 
conscious  of  a  jerky  movement  of  objects,  a  quick  motion  in  one 
direction  and  slow  return,  like  that  sometimes  produced  by  nystagmnSp 
and  I  have  known  it  to  correspond  with  intermitting  tinnitus.  This 
apparent  movement  may  sometimes  alone  be  caused  by  pressure 
on  the  meatus ;t  and  nystagmus  may  be  produced,  with  vertigo,  by 
disease  of  the  middle  ear,  of  course  through  the  secondary  affeo- 
tion  of  the  labyrinth.  It  has  been  known  to  persist  after  the  ear 
disease  was  cured,  even  for  ten  years.}  I  have  several  times  known 
double  vision  to  occur  during  or  after  a  paroxysm :  in  one  case  of  pure 
aural  vertigo,  each  attack  was  followed  by  double  vision,  jerky  mov^ 
ment  of  objects,  and  distinct  erroneous  projection  in  the  direction  of 
the  movement,  so  that,  if  the  patient  attempted  to  touch  an  objeot^ 
the  hand  went  too  far  in  that  direction.  Slight  diplopia  is  sometimes 
due  to  nystagmus  that  is  not  quite  equal  in  the  two  eye«»  It  is  apt  to 
cause  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  auditory  symptoms  comprise  both  tinnitiui 
and  deafness.  These  correspond  in  side,  except  in  rare  cases  in  whidi 
one  is  bilateraL  The  deafness  may  present  any  degree  of  intensity, 
but  is  generally  sufficient  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  patient,  and 
always  involves  hearing  through  the  bone  (see  p.  268).  In  the  cases 
in  which  the  loss  of  hearing  is  slight,  and  unknown  to  the  patient,  it 
is  generally  one-sided ;  the  watch  can  be  heard  loudly  through  tha 
bone  on  one  side,  and  not  at  all  on  the  other,  or  the  notes  of  Qalton'i 
wbistle  (very  high-pitched  sounds)  are  inaudible  on  one  side,  and  the 
loss  is  emphasised  by  corresponding  tinnitus.    On  the  other  hand, 

•  According  to  Cyon,  irritatioD  of  each  of  the  MmidroaUtf  canals  prodnoee  ito 
own  special  effect  on  the  position  of  the  eyes. 

t  In  *  Brain,'  toI.  iii,  Dr.  Hnghlings  Jackson  describes  a  case  of  anral  vertigo  in 
which  objects  appeared  to  move  from  the  affected  ear  in  nystagmic  jerks,  and  quotes 
a  case  of  ear  disease  in  which  pressure  caused  objects  to  appear  to  move  towards  th« 
affected  ear.  In  several  cases  a  similar  spontaneoos  movement  has  been  described  to 
me,  and  cases  are  not  at  all  rare  in  which  it  can  be  produced  bj  pressure. 

{  Urbantschitch,  1884.  In  this'  association  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  one 
case  a  pulsating  tinnitus,  without  vertigo,  was  associated  with  jerking  movements  of 
the  body  and  head,  the  result,  as  it  seemed  to  the  patient,  of  an  irresistible  impulse 
induced  by  the  sound.  It  doubtless  depended  on  the  iufluence  of  conjoined  disturb- 
ance of  the  semicircular  canals  on  the  motor  centres,  and  presents,  as  it  were,  a 
general  extension  of  the  tendency  to  nystagmus. 
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absolute  deafness  is  scarcfly  ever  met  with,  perhaps  because  when  ill 
hearing  is  lost  vertigo  usually  ceases. 

Tinnitus  is  present,  at  some  time,  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  eases, 
and  in  almost  all  is  persistent.  It  may  present  most  of  the  Tariationa 
described  at  p.  270.  A  continuous  sound  is  the  most  common ;  puLiaU 
ing  sounds  are  occasionally  described,  but  are  less  frequent  than  in 
the  tinnitus  that  occurs  without  vertigo.  The  intensity  of  the  sound 
is  usually  moderate,  and  sometimes  slight,  but  it  often  becomes  more 
intense  at  the  onset  of  a  paroxysm  of  vertigo,  and  may  then  become 
very  loud.  Thus  one  patient,  who  habitually  heard  a  noise  like  a 
distant  waterfall,  said  that  with  the  vertigo  it  rapidly  increased  in 
loudness,  and  was  like  an  express  train  coming  psjst  a  station,  and  %m 
it  became  loudest  **  it  seemed  to  force  on  the  giddiness."  It  is  ez«» 
ceedingly  rare  for  the  noise  to  be  confined  to  the  paroxysms  of  vertigo. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  no  increase  of  the 
tinnitus  to  take  place  on  the  occurrenoe  of  the  giddiness,  and  pazoxysma 
of  tinnitus  may  not  coincide  with  those  of  vertiga 

An  attack  of  vertigo,  however  severe  and  however  alarming  it  maj 
be  to  the  sulEerer,  is  attended  with  little  danger.  Nevertheless  it  ia 
possible  that,  in  a  patient  with  a  feeble  heart,  the  prostration  may  go 
on  to  fatal  syncope.  The  chief  danger,  however,  is  in  the  casw, 
fortunately  extremely  rare,  in  which  the  labyrinthine  lesion  is 
intensely  irritating,  and  the  cerebral  disturbajice  induced  is  ee 
intense  as  to  lead  to  fatal  exhaustion. 

Among  the  complications  of  the  affection  we  can  scarcely  reekcm 
the  signs  of  labyrinthine  disturbance,  since  these  are  really  part  of  it. 
Many  sufferers  present  varied  indications  of  nerve  weakness,  partly 
secondary  to  the  vertigo  and  to  the  tinnitus  (q.  v.)  which  so  often 
attends  it,  partly  associated,  and  disposing  the  centres  to  greater 
derangement  under  the  influence  of  the  peripheral  disorder.  Other 
neurotic  affections  sometimes  co-exist ;  true  epilepsy  may  aocompanj 
independent  aural  vertigo,  and  the  affection  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  subjects  of  migraine.  These  diseases  may  also  aid  in  intensi- 
fying the  central  disturbance.  Disorders  of  the  digestive  system  are 
common,  and  both  excite,  and  result  from,  the  attacks,  while  some 
patients  present  conspicuous  evidence  of  gout. 

The  course  of  aural  vertigo  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  process.  If  this  is  steadily  progressive,  the  symptoms  may 
only  cease  when  all  hearing  power  is  destroyed.  Happily,  however, 
these  cases  are  rare ;  in  the  majority,  either  the  changes  in  the  laby- 
rinth are  not  progressive,  and  the  tendency  to  giddiness  lessens  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  else  the  tendency  can  be  kept  down  by  treatment. 
I  have  known  perfect  recovery  to  occur  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
attacks  of  giddiness  were  most  severe. 

Pathology. — The  chief  facts  regarding  the  pathology  of  laby* 
rinthine  vertigo  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  one  or  two  other 
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points  remaia  for  consideration.  We  must  refer  the  vertigo  to 
«baDge8  in  the  semicircular  canals,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  must  always  be  perceived  through  the  medium  of  cortical 
centres,  influenced  by  the  derangement  of  lower  mechanisms.  The 
readiness  with  which  these  are  disturbed  must  influence  the  result. 
The  precise  mode  in  which  the  affected  labyrinth  acts  on  the  centres 
is  still  unknown.  It  probably  Taries  much,  but  is  more  often  by  the 
stimulation  of  the  fibres,  rather  than  by  simple  diminution  of  func- 
tion. This  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  there  may  be  gradual 
loss  of  function,  to  judge  by  progressivo  deafness,  without  vertigo. 
Thus  the  morbid  process  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  irritation  which 
causes  tinnitus  than  to  that  which  causes  deafness.  Loss  of  function 
seems  chiefly  effective  when  on  one  side  only,  and  Tertigo  from  bilateral 
destruction  of  the  labyrinth  is  commonly  transient. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  refer  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
*  affection  directly  to  the  labyrinthine  disease.  The  labyrinthine 
irritation  probably  brings  the  centre  for  equilibration  (or  the  centre 
in  which  the  centripetal  influences  are  co-ordinated)  into  a  state  of 
instability,  in  which  a  sudden  violent  derangement  may  occur  on  some 
slight  exciting  influence,  or  even  without  any  excitant  that  can  be 
traced.  This  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  extreme  intensity  of 
many  paroxysms,  in  which  the  sufferer  is  hurled  to  the  ground  with 
convulsive  violence,  without  any  coincident  indication  of  special 
aural  disturbance.  In  some  cases  a  slight  aural  disturbance  may 
{>erbap8  excite  the  paroxysm,  but  even  when  a  sudden  loud  subjective 
sound  occurs  as  the  vertigo  comes  on.  we  cannot  take  this  as  proof  of 
a  labyrinthine  irritation  of  corresponding  intensity,  because  it  is 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  sound  associated  with  the  vertigo 
may  be  of  central  origin,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  central  disturb- 
ance to  the  centres  for  hearing.  Through  these,  of  course,  simple 
tinnitus  is  perceived,  and  their  over-action  must  cause  subjective 
sensations  precisely  like  those  produced  in  the  labyrinth.  The  sound 
may  thus  be  rather  part  of  the  attack  than  an  indication  of  its  cause. 
This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  enables  us  to  understand 
that  severe  paroxysms  may  occur  when  the  labyrinthine  change  is 
apparently  slight,  and  also  the  co-operation  of  stomach  disturbance  ia 
exciting  the  paroxysms. 

DiAONOSiB. — The'  diagnosis  of  labyrinthine  vertigo  depends  on  the 
coincidence  of  vertigo  of  definite  character  with  indications  of  derange- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  labyrinth, — tinnitus,  and  deafness  not 
due  merely  to  impairment  of  the  conduction  through  the  external 
meatus  or  middle  ear.  The  indications  of  this  have  been  already 
described  (p.  268).  If  the  loss  of  hearing  is  trifling,  its  significance 
is  greater  if  it  is  one-sided.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fact 
that  paroxysms  are  excited  by  stomach  disturbance  does  not  prove 
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that  the  vertigo  is  simply  gastric  A  gentleman  had  always  been 
liable  to  attacks  of  acute  dyspepsia,  but  they  were  never  attended  with 
giddiness  until  he  became  deaf;  afterwards,  each  dyspeptic  attack 
was  accompanied  by  severe  vertigo.  The  diagnosis  of  aural  vertigo 
is  occasionally  helped  by  the  fact  that  giddiness  may  be  brought  on 
by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head  in  one  direction  and  not  in  another, 
or  by  suddenly  increasing  the  pressure  in  one  ear. 

Oases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  aura  is  an  auditory  sensation  aooom* 
panied  by  giddiness,  may  be  mistaken  for  labyrinthine  vertiga  The 
distinction  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  there  is  usually 
persistent  tinnitus,  impaired  audition,  and  more  or  less  constant  slight 
vertigo,  while  loss  of  consciousnass  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  confined 
to  an  occasional  very  violent  paroxysm.  Such  a  paroxysm  is  followed 
by  vomiting  and  by  prolonged  giddiness.  In  epilepsy,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  rule ;  there  is  no  subsequent  vertigo,  but  a  slow 
return  of  normal  consciousness,  and  indications  of  a  convulsive  seisare 
can  usually  be  ascertained.  It  most  be  remembered  that  the  two 
diseases  sometimes  co-exist. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  aural  vertigo  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
slight  attack  of  organic  cerebral  disease,  congestion,  or  an  actual  vas- 
cular lesion.  The  error  is  the  more  easy  because  both  classes  of 
disease  are  common  in  the  degenerative  period  of  life ;  but  it  gene- 
rally arises  from  ignorance  of  the  occurrence  and  frequency  of  laby- 
rinthine vertigo.  It  is  a  mistake  the  more  easily  made,  because  the 
prostration*  and  pallor  that  are  the  consequence  of  the  giddiness  are 
very  like  those  that  result  from  a  cerebral  lesion.  The  diagnosis 
rests  on  the  absence  of  other  symptoms  of  such  a  lesion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  presence  of  aural  symptoms  on  the  other ;  while  in 
most  cases  the  decision  is  much  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  patient 
has  had  other  attacks  of  simple  giddiness,  which  are  as  significant  if 
they  have  been  slight  as  if  they  have  been  severa  In  a  cerebral 
attack,  loss  of  consciousness  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  Tertigo, 
whereas  in  the  other  it  is  slight,  often  imperfect^  and  clearly  subor- 
dinate to  the  intensity  of  the  giddiness. 


FaooKOSis. — The  prognosis  is  distinctly  serious  chiefly  in  eases  of 
steadily  progressive  disease  of  the  labyrinth,  in  which  the  symptoms 
may  persist  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  until  complete  destruction  of  the 
nerve-endings  brings  a  cessation  alike  of  the  giddiness  and  of  the 
power  of  hearing.  It  is  still  more  grave  in  the  cato  of  extreme  severity 
from  acute  lesions,  but  these  are  so  rare  that  they  scarcely  influence 
the  general  prognosis.  In  most  other  cases,  the  prognosis,  although 
uncertain,  is  not  definitely  bad ;  improvement  is  exceedingly  common* 
and  in  many  cases  goes  on  to  recovery^  if  careful  and  persistent  treaU 
ment  can  be  secured. 

TanA.TKBVT. — ^In  the  treatment  of  aural  vertigo  we  must  recognise 
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the  double  element  in  the  pathology  of  tbe  disease,  the  labyrinthine 
irritation,  and  the  central  instability  induced  by  the  irritation  ; 
the  latter  may  be  to  some  extent  in  excess  of  its  cause.  The 
central  disturbance  is  lessened  by  bromide,  which  almost  always 
reduces  the  tendency  to  vertigo,  and,  when  this  is  slight,  may  remove 
it  altogether.  Twenty' grains  should  be  given  two  or  three  times 
ft  day,  and  the  addition  to  each  dose  of  a  few  minims  of  tincture 
of  belladonna  seems  to  increase  its  effect.  Hydrobromic  acid  has 
been  recommended,  but  must  be  converted  into  bromide  in  the  blood, 
and  only  a  quite  inadequate  dose  of  bromide  can  be  given  in  the  acid 
form.  But  it  is  also  important  to  strengthen  any  weakness  of  the 
nervous  system  that  can  be  traced. 

The  local  irritability  is  commonly  lessened  by  counter- irritation, 
whether  the  lesion  is  inflammatory  or  degenerative.  The  most  effec- 
tive counter-irritant  is  a  small  blister  over  the  mastoid  process.  It 
is  remarkable  how  rapid  and  marked  may  be  the  effect  of  a  blister  on 
all  the  symptoms,  especially  in  recent  cases.  Drugs,  unfortunately, 
have  very  little  influence  over  morbid  processes  in  the  labyrinth, 
unless  these  are  of  a  specific  nature.  Syphilitic  inflammation  can  be 
readily  removed,  and  the  more  common  gouty  changes  can  be  lessened 
in  a  very  marked  degree  by  appropriate  treatment.  In  the  latter  class 
I  have  several  times  known  treatment  remove  not  only  the  vertigo, 
bat  the  tinnitus  and  the  deafness,  so  that  even  the  power  of  hearing 
through  the  bone,  before  completely  lost,  became  normal.  Purgatives, 
alkalies,  and  colchicum  were  the  effective  agents,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  employ  also  counter-irritation,  and  at  first  to  give  bromide  also,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  centre.  The  bromide 
.  of  lithium  is  a  convenient  salt  to  use  in  these  cases,  and  some  citrate 
of  lithia  may  be  added.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  de- 
generative changes  occur  earlier  and  progress  more  speedily  in  gouty 
subjects  than  in  others,  and  hence,  in  such  patients,  the  change  in 
the  labyrinth  does  not  always  prove  amenable  to  the  special  treat- 
ment. 

We  can  get  little  help  from  drugs  in  dealing  with  other  chronic 
changes  in  the  labyrinth.  Charcot  first  suggested  that  agents  which 
have  a  special  action  on  this  structure  may  possibly  exert  an  influence 
antagonistic  to  the  morbid  process.  With  this  object  he  gave  large 
doses  of  quinine,  so  as  to  produce  cinchonism.  The  patients  were 
worse  for  the  time  being,  but  when  the  influence  of  the  quinine  had 
passed  away,  some  of  them  were  distinctly  better.  I  have  not 
found  the  effect  of  quinine  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  salicylate  of 
soda,  and  I  think  that  more  good  is  done  by  giving  it  in  moderate 
doses,  flve  grains  three  times  a  day,  than  by  administering  it  in  such 
quantities  as  to  produce  toxic  ear-symptoms.  In  several  cases  in 
which  other  treatment  had  failed,  the  moderate  doses  of  salicylate 
rendered  both  the  vertigo  and  tinnitus  less  troublesome.  In  all  cases 
the  conditions  that  lessen  the  tinnitus  should  be  ascertained,  and 
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as  far  as  possible  their  oo-operation  •should  be  seoared,  since  ihej  maj 
also  exert  a  simihir  effect  on  the  nerres  concerned  in  causing  Tertigo. 

It  is  important  to  treat  any  morbid  inflaence  that  may  co-operate 
in  exciting  the  vertigo.  The  general  health  must  be  improved  bj 
tonics ;  exposure  of  the  head  to  cold  should  be  avoided,  and  the  bowek 
should  be  kept  open.  Of  special  importance  is  the  treatment  of  the 
dyspepsia  which  often  co-exists,  and  has  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
exciting  the  giddiness.  As  far  as  practicable,  patients  who  are  liable 
to  vertigo  should  avoid  stooping,  and  sudden  movements  of  the  head. 

Nocturnal  Vertigo, — ^Most  persons,  perhaps  all,  have  been  occasion- 
ally disturbed  when  falling  asleep,  or  jast  after  going  to  sleep,  by  a 
sudden  sensation  of  falling  from  a  height.  Sometimes  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  dream.  I  believe  that  this  is  really  slight  labyrinthine 
vertigo,  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  a  tympanic  muscle,  which 
suddenly  changes  the  pressure  within  the  labyrinth.  Those  who 
wake  up  quickly  during  this  sensation  may  distinctly  hear  the  peculiar 
vibratory  sound  characteristic  of  intra-aural  muscular  contraction. 
It  is  identici^l  in  character  with  that  which  many  persons  may  produce 
at  will  by  contracting  the  orbiculares  palbebrarum,  and  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  eyeballs  upwards.  What  muscle  contracts  is  no* 
certain ;  it  is  perhaps  the  stapedius,  which  would  suddenly  lessen  the 
pressure  in  the  labyrinth.  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  contractioii 
ceases,  the  sense  of  falling  ceases  also.  These  attacks  may  be  pre* 
vented  by  a  dose  of  bromide. 

Otheb  Fobxb  ov  Ybbtioo. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  definite  vertigo  to  oceor 
apart  from  aural  symptoms,  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  such  vertigo  has  been  ascribed  to  other  causes,  the^e 
have  only  had  an  exciting  influence,  and  the  symptom  has  been  essen- 
tially due  to  the  effect  of  unobtrusive  labyrinthine  disease,  bringing 
the  centre  into  an  unstable  condition.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
majority  of  cases  of  gastric  vertigo,  which  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
HO  common ;  the  mere  presence  of  dyspepsia  was  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  giddiness.  Certainly  vertigo  of  purely  gastric 
origin  does  not  constitute  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which 
definite  giddiness  is  the  prominent  symptom.*  The  giddiness 
met  with  in  such  cases  is  similar  to  that  above  described  as  met 
with  in  the  aural  form.     The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  fact  that  it 

*  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  ii  inch  a  thing  as  definite  Tertigo 
of  purely  gastric  origin.  Thirty  years  ago  80  per  cent,  of  cases  of  giddincM 
were  supposed  to  be  due  solely  to  the  stomach.  Bat  we  now  know  that  in  90  per 
oent.  of  the  cases  of  definite  giddiness  a  morbid  state  of  the  labyrinth  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  vertigo.  It  is  possible  that  in  tiie  siuall  remainder,  of  apparently 
gastric  giddineBs,  there  is  some  oihcr  infiuence  that  is  the  real  cause,  e.ff,  a  morbid 
■tate  of  the  semicircular  canals  causing  no  auditory  symptoms,  and  so  not  to  bt 
detected  save  by  its  effects. 
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distinctly  follows  stomacli  disturbance,  and  nootber  cause  can  be  dis- 
coYered.  The  treatment  needed  is,  first,  that  for  the  gastric  disorder, 
and  secondly,  the  redaction  of  the  central  irritability  by  bromide. 

Vertigo  occurs,  in  slight  and  Tagae  form — ^a  mere  sense  of  unsteadi- 
ness— as  a  symptom  of  many  morbid  conditions,  in  which,  however, 
it  is  subordinate  to  other  more  characteristic  symptoms.  Thus  it  is 
met  with  in  an»mia,  in  hysteria,  and  in  yarious  conditions  of  nervous 
weakness.  It  is  met  with,  although  rarely,  as  part  of  an  attack  of 
migraine.  It  occurs  also  in  the  old  whose  brains  are  ill-nourished,  in 
consequence  especially  of  arterial  degeneration,  and  also  at  the  onset  of 
various  vascular  lesions  of  the  brain,  of  which  it  may  be  a  premonitory 
symptom.  The  subjects  of  senile  atheroma  may  suffer  from  occasional 
severe  or  constant  slight  vertigo,  usually  vague  in  character.  The 
symptom,  occurring  in  the  old  apart  from  distinct  cause,  is  thus  some- 
times of  serious  significance,  especially  when  it  is  paroxysmal  and 
when  headache  is  associated  with  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
local  interference  with  tUe  blood  supply,  and  suggests  that  an  attack 
of  hemiplegia  is  not  unlikely.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake 
for  this  the  vertigo  that  is  due  to  labyrinthine  degeneration,  senile  or 
gouty.  Many  of  those  who  suffer  from  this  comparatively  unimportant 
form  are  alarmed,  and  indeed  injured,  by  groundless  apprehensions  of 
apoplexy.  Vertigo  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  cases  of  intra- 
cranial tumour,  especially  in  tumours  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  the  pons 
Varolii  (see  pp.  98  and  822),  and  it  is  very  intense  in  lesions  of  the 
middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

Epileptic  vertigo  is  a  common  form;  the  sensation,  in  all  its  varieties, 
occurs  as  the  first  symptom  of  the  epileptic  attack,  and  may  be  due 
to  the  inequality  in  the  motor  discharge  in  the  two  hemispheres  that 
causes  the  initial  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  sometimes  ft 
definite  rotation  of  the  body,  but  pronounced  examples  are  occasionally 
met  with. 

Definite  vertigo  is  occasionally  met  with  apart  from  any  recognisable 
morbid  stat.e,  aural,  gastric,  or  other,  to  which  it  can  be  ascribed. 
This  form,  in  ignorance  of  its  nature,  has  been  termed  esseniidl  vertigo. 
Most  cases  so  described  are  labyrinthine,  and  those  that  can  be 
regarded  as  independent  of  the  common  causes  are  so  rare  that  we 
have  little  definite  knowledge  of  their  characters  or  nature. 

One  peculiar  variety  is,  however,  unconnected  with  the  common 
causes  of  giddiness,  and  from  its  features  may  be  termed  epileptaid 
vertigo,  if  it  is  recognised  that  the  name  does  not  involve  any  actual 
connection  with  epilepsy.  In  this  form  sudden  attacks  of  severe 
vertigo  recur  for  months  or  years,  with  or  without  vomiting  or  vaso- 
motor disturbance,  but  with  perfect  freedom  in  the  intervals.  In  the 
suddenness  of  the  attacks,  their  independence  and  recurrence,  they 
resemble  epilepsy,  but  they  exhibit  no  tendency  to  pass  into  this 
disease.  They  differ,  moreover,  in  their  frequent  excitation  by  fatigue, 
and  in  the  long  duration  of  the  symptom,  often  for  half  an  hour  or 
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even  one  or  two  bonn.  The  sensation  may  be  objectiTO  or  subjeciiTe, 
or  both;  objects  sometimes  seem  to  rotate  rapidly  round  a  central 
point.  The  vertigo  may  or  may  not  induce  vomiting.  Young  adulti 
have  been  the  subjects  in  the  few  cases  I  have  seen.  The  occurrence 
of  the  attacks  is  facilitated  by  fatigue  and  whatever  depresses  the 
nervous  system.  Mental  tranquillity  and  physical  rest  are  important 
elements  in  the  treatment,  and  I  have  found  the  administration  of 
nitro-glycerine  in  alcoholic  solution,  with  a  little  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  sometimes  also  some  brpmide,  particularly  effeotiYe.  It  should 
be  given  regularly  three  times  a  day  after  food. 


ASTASIA-ABASIA. 


Kot  far  removed  from  vertigo,  at  least  in  some  of  its  featuiesi  it  ft 
peculiar  symptom  which  has  been  recently  described  under  this  nameb 
but  is  certainly  much  less  rare  than  the  unfamiliar  character  of  the 
term  might  suggest.  The  sufferer  from  it,  when  walking,  will  suddenly 
fall  to  the  ground  (astasia),  often  forwards ;  it  seems  to  him  his  legs 
give  way.  When  sitting,  he  will  suddenly  bend  forwards,  his  head 
dropping  on  his  chest,  and  his  body  seeming  to  lose  its  power  of  support 
(abasia).  In  either  case,  in  a  minute  or  two,  normal  strength  retumib 
and  he  is  able  to  proceed  as  before  the  curious  attack.  There  is  never 
loss  of  consciousness.  Barely  there  has  been  a  sensation  of  slight 
▼ague  *'  giddiness  "  at  the  onset,  but  it  is  a  symptom  quite  distinct 
from  vertigo.  Occasionally  the  fall  has  been  preceded  by  a  sensation 
as  if  struck  by  a  hammer  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  persons  past  middle  life,  especially  in  the  gouty  and  in  those  who 
have 'degenerated  vessels.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  of  grave  signi- 
ficance, but  is  certainly  far  less  seiious  than  the  somewhat  analogous 
paroxysmal  dyslexia  (see  p.  116).  In  the  cases  I  have  seen  the  sym- 
ptom has  passed  away  under  the  influence  of  nervine  and  cardiao 
tonics,  and  the  treatment  and  regimen  suited  for  the  constitutional 
oondition.  The  symptoms  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  giving 
way  of  the  legs "  met  with  in  hysteria,  nor  with  the  similar  attaok, 
accompanied  by  transient  loss  or  obscuration  of  oonsdousnessp  ot 
minor  epilepsy. 


NEUEALGIA. 


The  word  ** neuralgia"  means  simply  ''nenrs  pain;**  such  pain 
anay  be  due  to  actual  disease  of  a  nerve-trunk,  by  which  its  fibres  aze 
irritated,  or  it  may  occur  without  any  organic  lesion.  It  is  true  that 
the  absence  of  such  morbid  change  cannot  often  be  proved  by  actual 
mioroscopical  examination,  but  the  transient  character  of  the  pain. 
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and  its  migratioD  from  one  part  to  another,  frequently  afTord  strong 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  that,  in  a  large  number  of  tbe  cases  of 
local  ner^e  pain,  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  actual  organic  change. 
Two  classes  of  neuralgias  have  been  distinguished, — "  symptomatic/' 
in  which  the  pain  is  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  nerves ;  and 
''idiopathic,"  in  which  the  malady,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
consists  only  in  functional  disturbance.  Both  of  these  forms  have 
been  called  **  neuralgia  "  by  some  writers.  By  others,  however,  the 
term  is  restricted  to  the  idiopathic  class,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
logical  course.  It  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to  describe  inflamma- 
tion of  nerves  as  **  neuralgia "  when  it  causes  much  pain  and  few 
other  symptoms,  and  as  **  neuritis  '*  when  other  symptoms  predomi^ 
nate  over  pain.  But  the  distinction  of  the  two  forms  of  nerve  pain  is 
often  very  difficult  in  practice.  In  some  forms  described  as  neuralgia 
the  pain  has  certainly  been  generally  the  result  of  neuritis.  This  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  sciatica,  which,  as  stated  in  the  account  of 
the  disease  in  the  first  volume,  is  generally  an  inflammation  of  the 
nerve.  Yet  not  only  has  the  common  form  of  sciatica  been  described 
as  a  neuralgia,  but  its  symptoms  have  been  allowed  to  influence  the 
description  of  neuralgia  in  general.  In  ascertaining  the  clinical 
history  of  neuralgia  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  only 
cases  should  be  used  in  which  a  primary  oi^^ic  lesion  of  the  nerve 
trunk  or  centres  can  be  excluded  with  reasonable  confidence.  But  we 
have  practically  to  include  under  the  term  those  cases  in  which  an 
organic  process  causes  pains  that  persist  longer  than  their  cause,  or 
extend  far  beyond  its  range  of  direct  influence. 

The  subject  of  neuralgia  is  a  very  large  one,  so  numerous  are  the 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  so  varied  its  characters.  It  will  b«  most  in- 
structive  to  consider  the  general  causes  and  symptoms  of  the  affection, 
and  also  its  general  pathology,  before  describing  its  special  varieties. 

Etiology. — ^Neuralgia  is  essentially  a  disease  of  adult  life.  It  is 
rare  before  puberty,  and  is  not  common  in  extreme  old  age,  although, 
when  the  disease  does  commence  late  in  life,  it  is  often  very  severe 
and  intractable.  Most  cases  commence  between  twenty  and  sixty 
years.  Children  enjoy  an  almost  complete  immunity  from  true 
neuralgia,  although  very  liable  to  certain  headaches  which  do  not  come 
duto  this  category.  Women  are  more  prone  to  neuralgia  than  men, 
but  the  degree  of  their  liability  has  often  been  over-estimated,  and  the 
excess  ot  females  among  the  sufferers  disappears  in  the  second  half  of 
life.  Moreover,  the  relative  liability  of  the  sexes  is  not  the  same  in 
the  several  varieties.  The  tendency  to  neuralgia  is  often  hereditary, 
although  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  case  of  migraine,  Anstie  found 
evidence  of  heredity  in  only  one  quarter  of  his  cases.  Sometimes  the 
inherited  tendency  is  not  special  but  general,  indicated  by  the  occur- 
rence in  ancestors  or  collaterals  of  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  other 
neuroses.    This  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  the  chief 
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dement  in  fhe  affection  seenui  often  to  be  ftn  ezeeidTe  notion  of  Hm 
central  senfloxy  oell8»  arising  in  tbem  or  indnoed  from  tho  periplierj» 
but  analogoni  to  that  which,  in  the  motor  and  other  cells  of  the  bnin, 
gives  rise  to  the  Tarions  forms  of  epilepsj; 

The  subjects  of  neuralgia  often  present  a  peealiar  temperament 
They  are  what  is  popularly  called  "nerrous,**— «xcitable^  often  irri- 
table^ anxious,  worrying  over  the  trifling  ills  of  lite,  sleeping  badly, 
and  are  often  extremely  liable  to  headaches  not  distinctly  neuiaJgie 
in  character.  In  many  patients  the  neuralgio  tendency  is  deeply 
rooted ;  they  suffer  from  neuralgia  first  in  one  situation  and  then  in 
another  during  the  course  of  years.  Some  forms  are  especiaUy  common 
m  those  who  present  the  symptom  of  ^  hysteria,**  but  whose  sufferings 
m>m  the  pain  are  not  the  lessgennine.  Other  Tarieties  of  neuralgia 
may  also  occur  in  such  patients,  by  a  coincidence  which  has  only  the 
connection  of  a  common  cause.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
those  of  weakly  constitution  than  in  the  robust^  but  the  latter  do  not 
enjoy  complete  immunity.  Among  the  constitutional  relations  of 
neuralgia,  those  to  rheumatism  and  gout  are  especially  important. 
The  connection  with  rheumatism  is  often  conspieuous,  and  is  seen  in 
several  aspects.  Persons  who  are  liable  to  rheumatism  of  the  fibrous 
tissues  sometimes  suffer  from  pains  which  have  both  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  characters, — ^not  specially  related  to  the  nerves  in  situation* 
and  yet  paroxysmal  and  unconnected  with  movement.  Buch  pains 
are  especially  frequent  in  the  limbs  and  back.  Women  who  suffer 
from  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  often  also  liable  to  true  neuralgias 
of  great  severity.  A  young  lady,  for  instance,  suffered  for  several 
months  from  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  in  one  shoulder  and  the  dotsal 
spine,  apparently  neuralgic ;  these  ceased,  and  she  was  immediately 
attacked  by  subacute  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Lastly,  both  rheumatie 
affections  and  neuralgia  are  certainly  sometimes  due  to  gout^  and 
probably  not  unfrequentiy  to  inherited  gout. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  neuralgia,  as  among  those  that  are 
lemote,  impairment  of  general  health  takes  the  first  place.  The 
affection  may  be  excited  by  any  kind  of  debilitating  influencet  ovciw 
work  of  mind  or  body,  over-lactation,  prolonged  fatigue,  and  anamia 
of  every  degree  and  causation,  are  frequenUy  met  with  asits  immivliate 
antecedents.  Oertain  forms  of  sensoiy  fatigue^  as  over-stimulation  of 
the  eyM^  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  special  influence.  Severe  emotion^ 
or  its  physical  analogue,  mechanical  concussion,  are  also  occasional 
exciting  causes;  the  former  is  often  combined  with  the  latter.  As 
examples  oC  the  influence  of  emotion  two  cases  pay  be  mentioned,  one 
of  slight^  the  other  of  severe  neuralgia,  thus  induced.  A  lady  was 
intensely  distressed  afterparting  with  her  husband,  who  was  going  to 
America.  She  felt  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears,  and  as  if  the 
tean  would  give  her  rdieL  Her  sister  said,  **  Do  not  ay ;  yon  skoB 
met  eiy.*  By  an  effort  she  succeeded  in  restraining  her  tears,  but  wso 
immediately  conscions  oC  m  sense  of  intense  pressure  abovo  the  «{fs- 
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j  brows,  aud  a  few  daja  later  severe  8iipra-orT>ttal  neuralgia  came  on 
upon  the  left  side,  and  lasted  for  several  weeks.  A  girl  of  eighteen 
was  much  startled  and  alarmed  by  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a  gun 
close  beside  her.  The  same  evening  facial  neuralgic  pain  came  on,  and 
continued  for  five  years  in  most  violent  paroxysms,  sometimes  on  one 
side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  fifth  nerve  is  especially  related  to  emotion,  both  by  influencing  the 
secretion  of  tears  and  also  as  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  chief  region  of 
emotional  display — the  face. 

Ko  single  actual  excitant  of  neuralgia  is  so  frequent  aa  exposure  to 
cold,  sometimes  general,  sometimes  local  and  affecting  the  part  in 
which  the  neuralgia  is'  felt.  Yallelx  found  a  history  of  exposure  to 
cold  in  one  third  of  his  cases.  Gold  may  not  only  produce  neuralgia* 
but  may  also  excite  paroxysms  of  pain  when  the  neuralgia  is  due  to 
some  other  cause.  Another  frequent  cause  is  the  irritation  of  nerves, 
especially  near  their  peripheral  distribution,  which  induces  pain  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  area  supplied  by  the  irritated  nerve.  A  com- 
mon example  is  the  wide-spread  pain  that  may  result  from  the  irritation 
of  a  carious  tooth ;  the  pain  may  extend  into  other  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  even  into  the  region  of  the  cervical  plexus.  Moreover,  the 
pain  may  be  felt  only  or  chiefly  in  some  other  region  than  that  in 
which  it  is  produced.  Thus  I  have  known  severe  neuralgia  confined 
to  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  to  be  due  to  a  carious  tooth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  cease  entirely  when  this  was  extracted.  Every, form 
of  neuritis,  except  that  of  purely  motor  nerves  or  branches,  may  have, 
as  its  sequel,  pain  of  long  duration,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
secondary  neuralgia.  Brachial  and  sciatic  neuritis,  either  primary 
or  traumatic,  local  or  migratory,  are  common  causes  of  this  form. 
Another  is  the  peculiar  neuritis  that  is  manifested  by  herpes  zoster. 
The  severity  and  duration  of  the  subsequent  pain  is  chiefly  serious  in 
late  life,  when  it  may  continue  even  for  one  or  two  years,  and  be  most 
distressing  in  severity.  Traumatic  lesions  of  nerves  without  any 
preponderating  neuritis,  constitute  another  cause,  and  often  give  rise  to 
pain  that  is  extremely  obstinate. 

Toxic  influences  often  induce  neuralgia.  The  most  frequent  are 
alcoholism,  lead-poiaoning,  and  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sugar  in 
the  blood.  But  these  causes  also  produce  neuritis,  of  which  pain  and 
tenderness  may  be  the  only  evidence,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
exclude  actual  inflammation  of  the  nerve.  At  the  same  time,  an  agent 
which  causes  neuritis  may  sometimes  merely  irritate  the  sensory 
structnies  and  produce  neuralgia.    This  statement  is  also  applicable  to 

'gout,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Both 
neuritis  and  neuralgia  may  unquestionably  result  from  acquired  and 
inherited  gout.  Malaria  is  another  powerful  cause,  but  its  influence 
is  seldom  seen  in  this  country,   except  in  those  who   have  been 

'abroad.  Neuralgia  is  an  occasional  sequel  of  various  acute  diseases 
which  depress  the  nervous  system,  but  it  follows  none  so  ot'teu  as 
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influenza.  It  may  then  occur  in  any  locality,  sometimee  after  a 
trifling  exciting  influence,  and  may  last  for  weeks  or  months  ;  in  some 
cases  it  probably  succeeds  an  initial  neuritis.  The  syphilitic  poison 
has  been  thought,  by  some,  to  cause  true  neuralgia  during  its  aciiye 
stage,  but  the  evidence  is  not  strong.  Occasionally,  those  who  hare 
had  syphilis  long  before  are  the  subj(>cts  of  paroxysmal  pains,  in 
character  and  course  identical  with  those  of  tabes,  but  yet  present  no 
other  indication  of  this  disorder.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  a  '*  tabetic 
neuralgia,"  due  to  degeneration  in  the  sensory  nerves,  such  as  occun 
in  tabes,  but  sparing  the  muscle  nerves,  in  which  it  causes  ataxy. 

Stxptoiis  geneballt. — ^The  great  symptom  of  neuralgia  is  pain, 
spontaneous,  paroxysmal,  and  felt  in  certain  regions  of  nerve  distri- 
bution.  It  is  usually  unilateral ;  when  bilateral  it  is  almost  always 
symmetrical  in  distribution.  Usually  the  pain  is  constant  in  seat  for 
a  time,  it  may  be  for  many  years.  In  other  cases  it  changes,  now  in 
one  part,  now  in  another.  Thus  a  girl  aged  fifteen  had  sulEered 
for  two  years  from  paroxysms  of  intense  pain  in  yanous  parts,  arms, 
legs,  back,  different  parts  of  the  head,  and  occasionally  universaL 

The  pain  is  never  constant  in  degree ;  there  are  paroxysms  with 
intervals  of  complete  freedom,  or  there  is  a  slight  continuous  pain 
with  intense  exacerbations.  Continuous  pain  may  be  merely  a  dull 
ache,  but  it  is  generally  acute  and  sharp  during  the  paroxysms,  and 
is  described  as  **  darting,"  "  stabbing,"  "  boring,"  "  burning,"  Ac ; 
often  the  sufferer  can  find  no  words  to  express  its  exact  character. 
The  sharp  pain  generally  has  a  darting  character.  A  series  of 
sudden  sharp  pains  occurs  every  few  minutes ;  the  series  of  successive 
pains  constitutes  a  paroxysm,  and  a  series  of  paroxysms  an  attack. 
The  intervals  between  the  attacks  present  extreme  variation,  and  are 
sometimes  remarkably  long  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  pain. 
Thus  one  patient  will  have  attacks  daily  during  several  years,  while 
in  another  (as  in  an  actual  instance)  intervals  of  many  months  sepa- 
rate groups  of  attacks  of  most  intense  pain,  each  group  lasting  only 
a  few  days.  In  such  paroxysms  it  is  usual  for  the  pains  to  commeDoe 
suddenly,  but  they  are  rarely  as  severe  at  first  as  they  subsequently 
become.  Sometimes  a  peculiar  sensation,  such  as  throbbing,  heralds 
each  attack  of  pain.  The  attacks  gradually  increase  in  intensity,  and 
in  each  attack  the  separate  paroxysms  may  present  a  characteristic 
augmentation  and  decrease. 

The  pain  is  seldom  referred  to  the  skin ;  usually  it  is  more  deeply 
seated,  and  often  corresponds  to  the  position  of  a  nerve-trunk  and  its 
branches — a  fact  of  some  diagnostic  importance.  The  throbs  of  pain 
sometimes,  but  seldom,  coincide  with  the  arterial  pulsations.  There 
is  often  a  darting  movement  of  the  pain,  usually  towards  the  peri- 
phery— centrifugal ;  less  commonly  from  the  periphery — centni)etal ; 
still  less  commonly  the  pain  darts  alternately  in  l)oth  directions. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  localised  in  a  single  point,  and  then  has 
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nsually  a  boring  eliaracter.  When  most  intense  tbe  darting  pain 
radiates  to  other  nerve-regions  adjacent  to  that  in  which  it  is 
chieflj  felt. 

The  duration  of  each  attack  varies  according  to  the  namher  of 
paroxysms  and  their  length.  Sarelj  there  is  a  single  brief,  intense 
pain ;  more  often  an  attack  hists  several  hours.  In  the  intervals  there 
may  be  slighter  pain,  or  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  part,  or  freedom. 
The  intervals  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  several  months.  Often 
periodicity  exists ;  it  may  be  exact  in  malarial  cases,  in  which  the 
pain  may  commence  at  the  same  hour  each  day,  or  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days.  Now  and  then  the  periodicity  is  exact  in  cases  that 
are  not  malarial.  The  pain  may  be  worse  at  the  catamenial  periods, 
and  may  even  occur  only  at  those  times.  When  there  is  continuous 
pain  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  it  is  moderate  in  degree, 
but  often  troublesome  by  disturbing  rest. 

The  paroxysms  and  attacks  are  often  induced  by  certain  influenoet, 
external  or  internal,  such  as  by  exposure  to  cold,  sometimes  by  warmth, 
'4)y  movement,  posture,  or  emotion.  In  some  cases  there  is  remarkable 
sensitiveness  to  atmospheric  influences.  When  the  paroxysms  occur 
at  regular  intervals,  an  influence  that  will  induce  the  pain  when  it  is 
*'due,"  may  be  powerless  immediately  after  an  attack.  During  a 
parox}sm,  the  influences  that  will  bring  it  on  usually  intensify  the 
pain.  Movement  is  especially  influential  in  the  neuralgias  of  the  fifth 
nerve;  the  slightest  motion  of  the  jaws  may  induce  the  pain.  A 
touch  on  the  skin  may  have  the  same  effect;  nevertheless  in  many 
cases,  although  slight  pressure  increases  the  pain,  firm  pressure  gives 
distinct  relief ;  even  when  mere  contact  with  the  skin  causes  an 
exacerbation,  rough  rubbing  may  distinctly  relieve  the  suffering.  This 
difference,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  observed.  In  some  cases 
alcohol,  even  in  small  quantities,  invariably  intensifies  or  induces  the 
pain ;  in  other  cases  it  gives  relief.* 

This  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  is  a  very  common  accom- 
paniment of  the  pain.  It  may  involve  all  forms  of  sensation,  although 
thermic  impressions  much  less  commonly  occasion  pain  than  does  a 
touch.  Sometimes  the  tactile  impression  seems  to  be  felt  as  pain; 
more  often  it  excites  an  increase  in  the  true  neuralgic  pain.  The 
hypersBsthesia,  or  hyperalgesia,  is  usually  limited  to  the  region  in 
which  the  spontaneous  pain  is  felt.  When  this  pain  follows  the 
course  of  a  nerve  it  is  commonly  most  intense  at  certain  spots,  and  at 
these  places  pressure  may  cause  a  special  increase  in  the  suffering. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  these  spots  may  remain 
tender,  and  pressure  upon  them  may  induce  a  paroxysm.     They  are 

*  Yerj  cnrions  facts  are  sometimes  met  with  in  regard  to  the  indnction  of  the 
pain.  Thai  in  one  patient  intense  fronto-occipital  neuralgic  pain  was  excited  bj 
every  act  of  defecation.  This  action,  in  some  cases,  has  a  very  peculiar  inflaence 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  so  has  mictaritiou,  as  the  familiar  shiver  shows.  1  have 
known  mieturitim  to  be  attended  with  a  moment's  kwi  of  conscioasnees. 
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not  usually  present  until  the  disease  has  lasted  for  some  time.  Li 
recent  cases,  and  when  the  attacks  occur  only  at  long  inter^'ali, 
although  there  is  no  persistent  tenderness,  the  pain  may  be  increased 
duribg  the  paroxysm  by  pressure  on  certain  places.  The  tender 
points  were  first  studied  by  Yalleix,  and  hence  are  often  called  after 
him.  They  are  tolerably  uniform  in  their  position,  and  for  the  most 
part  correspond  either  to  the  place  at  which  a  nenre-trunk  emerges 
from  a  bony  canal,  passes  over  a  hard  structure,  or  passes  through  a 
fascia  to  become  superficial,  or  to  the  point  of  division  of  a  nerre- 
trunk,  or  to  an  anastomosis  of  two  nenre-trunks.  They  are  presect 
in  about  half  the  cases ;  when  absent  there  is  sometimes  iU-defined 
tenderness  in  certain  areas. 

There  is  occasionally  tenderness  of  the  Tertebral  spine  corresponding 
to  the  origin  of  the  painful  nenre,  the  point  apophy$aire  of  Trousseau. 
It  is  probable,  as  Anstie  pointed  out,  that  the  relation  of  this  to 
neuralgia  has  been  exaggerated.  The  tenderness  of  certain  Tertebral 
spines  is  common  apart  from  neuralgia,  and  there  is  not  always  a 
close  correspondence  between  the  position  of  the  spinal  tenderness 
and  the  seat  of  the  neuralgia.  In  trigeminal  neuralgia,  for  instance^ 
there  may  be  tenderness  of  the  cervical  spines. 

Other  sensory  disturbances  are  occasionally  observed  in  neuralgia, 
The  onset  of  the  pain  is  sometimes  preceded  by  numbness,  tingling; 
Ac.,  in  the  affected  area,  but  less  frequently  than  in  neuritiSi 
Occasionally  the  attack  of  pain  is  followed  by  transient  ansssthesia. 
Persistent  diminution  of  sensibility  is  only  met  wit^  in  cases  of 
**  symptomatic  neuralgia,"  in  which  there  are  structural  changes  in 
the  nerves.  Increased  sensitiveness  to  pain  (hyperalgesia),  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  neuralgia,  is  not  uncommon.  Vomiting  is  rarely 
associated  with  simple  neuralgia,  although  so  common  iu  migraine^ 
in  which  the  pain  may  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  that  of 
neuralgia.  But  I  have  met  with  vomiting  in  two  cases  of  neuralgia; 
one,  bilateral,  in  the  anterior  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  the 
other  in  the  two  upper  divisions  of  one  fifth  nerve.  Severe  attacks 
in  women  often  cause  hysterical  symptoms  as  the  pain  is  subsiding. 

Muscular  spasm  may  be  excited  by  the  acute  paroxysms  of  pain, 
evidently  in  a  reflex  manner.  It  is  usually  confined  to  the  motor  nerve 
related  to  that  which  is  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  sometimes  spreads 
to  adjacent  areas,  very  rarely  passing  into  a  general  convulsion.  Id 
a  case  of  cranio-spinal  neuralgia  each  paroxysm  was  attended  by  opis- 
thotonos so  severe  that  the  patient  rested  on  the  head  and  the  heels. 
The  exacerbation  of  the  pain  by  movement  may  lead  to  temporarr 
diminution  of  mobility,  partly  voluntary,  partly  of  inhibitory  origm. 

Trophic  and  vaso-motor  disturbance  sometimes  results  from  the 
deranged  nerve-influence.  Skin  eruptions  are  rare ;  herpes  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  a  consequence  of  true  neuralgia,  although  neuralgic  p&ia 
•o  often  accompanies  and  follows  herpes.  The  hair  of  the  part 
may  undergo  changes:  it  may  lose  its  pigmenti  &dl  off,  or  veij 
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mrely  overgrow.  Anstie  obserred  temporary  greyness  of  a  look  of 
liair  after  each  attack,  followed  at  last  by  permanent  cbange.*  I 
bave  seen,  in  a  girl  of  eighteen,  loss  of  pigment  in  the  hair  above 
and  behind  each  ear,  following  neuralgic  pain  there  of  some  months' 
duration.  Yaso-motor  disturbance  often  accompanies  a  paroxysm. 
The  first  effect  of  the  pain  is  usually  to  cause  a  constriction  of  the 
Teasels  of  the  part,  but  this  is  often  followed  by  their  relaxation ; 
flushing  of  the  skin  results,  and  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries  may 
considerably  intensify  the  pain.  The  arterial  dilatation  may  be 
general,  and  be  demonstrable  by  sphygmographic  tracings  (Anstie). 
In  one  case  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  aJl  the  veins  of  that  side  of  the 
face  became  distended  during  the  paroxysm,  and  as  the  pain  subsided 
pallor  replaced  the  flushing.  The  local  vascular  disturbance  may 
cause  local  sweating  or  local  oedema,  or  even  erythema,  sometimes 
mistaken  for  erysipelas.  The  oedema  thus  produced  is  occasionally 
considerable;  I  have  known  each  attack  of  cranial  neuralgia  to  be 
accompanied  by  great  swelling  of  the  whole  scalp,  due  to  this  con- 
dition, which  slowly  disappeared  some  hours  after  the  cessation  of  the 
pain.  In  another  curious  case,  attacks  of  pain  in  the  tongue  and  face 
were  attended  by  swelling  of  each  part,  which  usually  came  on  during 
the  night,  and  sometimes  occurred  with  very  little  pain.  Repeated 
attacks  of  such  vaso-motor  disturbance  may  lead  to  permanent  dila- 
tation of  the  vessels  of  the  surface,  and,  after  a  time,  to  thickening  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  periosteum,  and  other  structures. 

Patholoot.— Few  questions  have  been  the  subject  of  more  con- 
troversy than  the  pathology  of  neuralgia.  The  difference  of  opinion 
is  largely  due  to  the  different  senses  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
word  has  been  used.  The  problem  of  pathology  is.  What  is  the  nature 
of  nerve-pain  that  has  no  known  organic  cause  P 

In  neuralgia  we  have  two  symptoms ;  first,  spontaneous  pain,  and 
secondly,  "hypersesthesia''  (more  properly  hyperalgesia),  t.«.  the 
production  of  pain  by  sensory  impressions  that  are  not  usually  pain* 
ful:  the  former  includes  the  latter,  and  therefore  must  be  first  con- 
sidered. Spontaneous  pain  means  the  action  of  sensoiy  nerve- 
elements  apart  from  local  external  stimulation.  The  pain  corre- 
sponds to  certain  peripheral  nerve-areas,  and  we  must  therefore 
look  for  its  cause  to  the  elements  constituting  a  peripheral  nerve- 
structure.  These  are  the  nerve -fibres,  their  perii)heral  end-organs, 
and  the  central  cells  with  which  the  fibres  are  connected.  To  which 
of  these  can  we  ascribe  a  functional  activity  independent  of  external 
stimulation  P  We  know  nothing  of  a  capacity  for  such  action  on 
tho  part  of  nerve-fibres.     They  possess  a  limited  power  of  trans- 

*  A  Tery  remarkable  case  has  been  recorded  by  Raymond,  In  which,  at  the  time 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  head  was  most  intense,  all  the  hair  of  the  patient  (a  woman 
aged  thirtyeight)  changed  colour  from  black  to  red,  and  in  a  few  days  to  white,  and 
then,  in  the  conne  of  fourteen  days,  fell  off  ('  Berue  de  M6d.,'  Sept.,  1882). 
VOL.  II.  o  I 
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forming  external  energy  into  nerre-force,  wbicb  conatitutes  tbrir 
"  excitability/*  and  they  "  conduct "  nerve-force ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that,  apart  from  external  influences,  they  axe  capable 
of  producing  nerve-force.  Nor  are  any  facts  known  which  would 
suggest  that  the  penpberal  eud-orgaus  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  the 
seat  of  the  primary  disturbance  in  simple  neuralgia.  It  is  tme 
that,  in  tabes  and  degenerative  peri[>heral  neuritis,  changes  in  the 
nutrition,  and  sometimes  in  the  structure  of  the  nerve-endings  seeant 
in  many  cases,  to  cause  the  acute  pains  of  these  disorders.  The 
function  of  these  structures,  transforming  mechanical  into  nerre 
energy,  must  involve  a  delicate  organisation,  susceptible  of  almost 
spontaneous  over-action ;  but  the  features  of  true  neuralgia  differ 
from  those  produced  by  disease  of  the  nerve-endings.  We  are  thus 
led  to  look  to  the  central  terminations  of  the  nerve-fibres  as  the 
touroe  of  the  pain  in  idiopathic  neuralgia.*  The  fibres  end  in 
nerve-cells,  and  nerve-cells  are  the  elements  chiefly  capable  of  the 
production  of  nerve  energy,  in  apparent  independence,  and  certainlj 
in  excess,  of  the  stimuli  applied  to  them.  When  an  external  caaae 
(«.  g.  an  injury  of  the  nerve)  gives  rise  to  pain,  the  sensation  is  due 
to  the  stimulation  of  these  cells,  and  the  pain  which  results  from 
their  spontaneous  "  discharge  '*  is  necessarily  referred  to  the  region 
from  which  their  fibres  convey  impresiiionB. 

The  sensory  fibres  end  in  two  sets  of  cells,  those  of  the  ganglia 
en  the  posterior  roots,  and  those  within  the  spinal  cord,  chiefly  in  the 
posterior  comua.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show  which  of  these 
series  of  cells  is  concerned  in  neuralgia.  But  we  know  nothing  of 
mny  sensory  function  of  the  ganglia,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in 
looking  to  the  nerve-cells  within  the  oerebro-spinal  axis  as  the  seatof 
•the  morbid  process. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  symptoms  of  many  cases  of 
neoralgia.  Especially  significant  are  the  followiBg-;-(l)  The  &ct 
that  the  pain  may  occupy  adjacent  parts  of  several  nerve-regions. 
Eor  instance,  in  one  patient  the  pain  extended  on  both  sides  from 
the  seventh  cervical  Tertebra»  over  the  whole  occiput  and  vertex 
to  the  coronal  suture.  (2)  The  phenomenon  of  radiation  of  slighter 
pain  into  adjacent  nerve-regions  during  severe  paroxysms.  (8)  Tint 
phenomena  of  reflex  neuralgia^  in  which  the  pain  is  felt  in  another 
region  than  that  of  the  nerve  irritated.  All  these  are  explicahle 
only  on  the  theory  that  the  morbid  action,  felt  as  pain,  is  in  the 
central  cells,  which  are  no  doubt  connected  according  to  the  le- 
lations  of  the  surface  regions  from  which  they  receive  impressioDS, 
and  to  which  their  disturbance  is  subjectivdy  r^erred. 

The  same  conclusioui  the  central  nature  of  neuralgia*  is  also 
indirectly  confirmed  by  &cts  of  pathology  of  another  kind  wUeh 

•  The  central  theory  has  been  adopted,    amongst   ofh«r%  by  Ynlpiaa,  ^niiii> 
Cliffoid  AUbutt,  and  Yanlshr,  althoqgh  the  theoriet  of  thsM  aothois  dUhr  i 
Jb  their  details. 
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proT€  that  pain  of  neuralgic  character  may  be  produced  by  an  organie 
lesion  in  the  grey  matter  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  deranged  in  idio* 
pathic  neuralgia.  The  lesion,  for  instance^  inyolying  part  of  tht 
sensory  nudeus  of  the  fifth  nerre,  shown  in  Fig.  58  (B  x),  p.  61^ 
eaused  severe  neuralgic  pain  in  the  &oe. 

If,  therefore,  we  regard  idiopathio  neuralgia  as  the  result  of  the 
orer-action,  the  **  discharge/'  of  the  nerve-cells  constituting  the  prozi* 
mate  centra  of  the  nerve,  the  question  still  remains — to  what  is  this 
discharge  dueP    It  is  often  ascribed  to  hjpersdmia  of  the  centre,  due 
to  dilatation  of  its  vessels.    The  possibility  of  this  cause  cannot  be 
denied,  but  neither  can  its  efSciency  be  proved.    It  is  an  hypothesis, 
moreover,  which  only  solves  one  problem  by  the  introduction  of 
another.    Yaso-motor  disturbance  means  the  deranged  action  of  the 
yaso-motor  centre  for  that  territory,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  explain 
the  disturbed  action  of  the  vaso-motor  cells  as  of  the  sensory  cells. 
All  cells  possess  the  power  of  evolving  force ;  the  discharge  of  the 
sensory  cells  is  that  alone  of  which  we  have  evidence,  and  it  seems 
unjustifiable  to  assume  the  intervention  of  other  cells  for  its  pro* 
duction.    But  it  is  highly  probable  that  secondary  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbance results.    We  know  that  in  all  organs  vascular  dilatation 
attends  functional  activity.    If  the  cerebral  cortex  is  stimulated  by 
electricity,  local  dilatation  of  vessels  quickly  follows.    It  is  probabla 
that  such  secondary  central  hyperemia  may  result  from  the  discharge 
of  sensory  centres,  and  when  established,  may  increase  the  disturbanoa. 
The  over-action  of  the  cells  in  idiopathio  neuralgia  has  been  spoken 
of  as  ^  independent.'*    It  is  independent  so  far  as  our  means  of  obseiw 
vation  go.    But  we  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  the  unstable  cells  may 
be  excited  to  discharge  by  stimulation  of  which  we  are  unconscious. 
We  know  that  some  influences  of  this  kind  (cold  or  pressure)  are 
effective  in  exciting  attacks.    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  affereni 
impressions  which  we  perceive  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  of 
wldch  we  are  unconscious;  these,  continuous  or  intermittent,  are  due 
to  slight  cutaneous  impressions,  to  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  to 
the  nutritional  processes  in  the  tissues.    It  is  quite  possible  that  such 
afferent  impulses,  too  trifling  to  affect  our  consciousness  even  when 
aided  by  attention,  may  excite  the  discharge  of  the  unstable  cells. 
That  a  strong  sensory  impression  (e.  g.  painful  pressure  on  the  nerve) 
may  sometimes  relieve  the  pain  is  quite  in  harmony  with  familiar  fiicts 
as  to  the  effect  of  sensory  stimulation ;  a  strong  stimulus  may  inhibit 
the  reflex  action  that  may  be  excited  by  a  slighter  stimulus  in  the 
same  nerve-region;  sometimes  pressure  may  arrest  exciting  impulses. 
These  two  facts  deprive  of  much  of  its  force  an  objection  which  has  been 
often  urged  against  the  central  theory  of  neuralgia,  that  the  disease 
may  sometimeB  be  permanently  cured  by  division  of  the  nerve ;  the 
significaoce  of  this  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  treatment. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  sensory  nerves  as  distributed 
ehiefly  to  the  skin,  but  the  pain  in  neuralgia  is  rarely  confined  to  the 
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flldii.  It  appears  to  tlie  safferer  to  be  moxe  deeply  seated,  and  aften 
oorresponds  in  position  to  the  nenre-tmnk  and  brandies.  The  fibroos 
sheaths  of  both  are  abnndantlj  supplied  with  nerres, — ^the  iMnii 
nervorum/^  which  ramify  and  end  in  the  sbeath,  without  penetrstang 
the  interfascicular  septa.  If  a  nerve  is  oompressed  (as  the  ulnarat 
the  elbow)  the  first  sensation  experienced  is  a  pain  at  the  spot^  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  sheath-nenres ;  if  the  pressure  is  continued, 
there  is  also  a  sensation  (tingling)  referred  to  the  peripheral  distriba- 
tion  of  the  nerre  in  the  hand,  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  fibres  of 
the  nerre  itself.  In  neuralgia,  the  central  cells  of  the  sbeath-fibres 
seem  often  to  be  disturbed  in  function  more  than  those  of  the  fibrei 
of  the  nerve  itself ;  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  nerre-trnnk  rather  thsa 
to  the  skin* 

The  fact  that  the  pain  seems  to  dart  along  the  nenre  must  be  dus 
to  the  spread  of  the  discharge  in  the  centre  in  a  certain  order  from 
cell  to  cell.  We  cannot  at  present  say  precisely  on  what  this  dependi» 
or  why  the  pain  seems  sometimes  to  dart  towards  and  aomdtunes 
from  tiie  periphery  .f 

The  irradiation  of  the  pain,  in  serere  attacks,  to  neighbomiiv 
nenre-areas  is  clearly,  as  already  mentioned,  a  central  phenomenon. 
An  intense  discharge  always  tends  to  spread  to  other  connected  oeOi^ 
in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  as  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  abon- 
dantly  illustrate. 

The  origin  of  the  tender  points  is  obscure,  and  has  been  the  snbjeel 
of  much  speculation.)     ^eir  localisation  to  the  places  at  whieh 

•  Sappej  ('  Joanial  da  r Anat  et  de  la  Phynologie,'  toL  i,  1868,  p.  47)  has  doDOS- 
■tzated  thdr  exiitenoe  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  netre^  and  the  fact  mentioiiai  is 
the  text  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  the  existence  of  similar  nwes  Is  sll 
nenre-sheaths,  which  has,  indeed,  been  demonstrated  by  Horalej  ('  Proo.  Boj.  Mid. 
and  Chir.  Soc,'  1884*  and  Appendix  to  Marshan's  «  Bradshaw  Lednre,*  1887). 

t  An  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  formulated  by  Yanlair,  which  may  be  mifr 
tioned.  According  to  Pienet  there  is  a  relation  between  the  length  of  a  nerve-flliiS 
and  the  siie  of  its  cell.  The  sheath-nerves  will  vary  in  length  according  to  the  di^ 
tance  from  the  centre  at  which  they  terminate.  If  the  cells  discharge  in  the  orte 
of  their  size,  beginning  with  the  smallest,  the  sensation  will  seem  to  dart  eentrf* 
fogally.  For  the  apparently  centripetal  direction  a  still  more  complex  hypoCherii 
has  been  soggested.  Most  nerves  contain  recurrent  fibres,  whieh  proceed  from  adjsf^ 
cent  nerres  (Magendie,  Arloing,  and  Tripier).  These  recorrent  fibres  ascend  ths 
branches  and  tnink,  but  all  cease  before  the  foramina  of  exit  are  icaohed.  If  theM 
end  in  the  nerve-sheath,  the  same  hypothesis  applied  to  the  vecniKnt  fibres  will 
ienre  to  explain  the  centripetal  darting;  the  longest  fibres,  which  end  nearest  tbt 
centre^  will  have  the  largest  cells,  and  discharge  last.  Unfortonately  we  do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  recurrent  fibres  end  in  the  nerve-sheath,  and  if  they  do^  it  ii 
probable  that  their  central  connection  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  direct  fibres.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  centre  depends  on  tiie 
distribution  of  the  fibres  in  the  sheath,  and  that  this  arrangement^  and  not  the  tist 
of  Uie  cells,  determines  the  order  of  the  discharge,  which  may  travetse  the  osntm  is 
opposite  directaons  in  different  cases,  just  as  in  one  efrfleptie  an  mnra  Buy  pesidow% 
snd  In  another  up,  the  arm. 

t  The  hypothesis  (of  CSsrtM  sad  ottMn)  wfakh  I 
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flerres  emerge  from  deeper  strucinres,  or  divide,  suggests  their 
dependence  on  mechanical  causes.  Accidental  pressure,  and  traction 
in  movement*  will  have  most  influence  on  the  nerves  at  such  places, 
and  cause  there  a  greater  degree  of  stimulation  of  the  nervi  nervorum 
(Yanlair).  Manj  phenomena  of  neuralgia  suggest,  moreover,  that  a 
neuralgia  which  is  at  first  purely  central  may  not  remain  so.  We 
have  seen  that  the  pain  often  causes  secondary  vascular  disturbance 
in  the  territory  of  ike  nerve.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  such  disturb- 
ance, conspicuous  in  the  skin,  is  confined  to  the  surface.  It  probably 
involves  also  the  deeper  structures,  and  especially  the  nerve-sheaths, 
in  which  the  pain  is  especially  localised.  Such  secondary  vascular 
disturbance,  and  the  tissue  changes  to  which  it  ultimately  leads,  must 
•constitute  a  source  of  irritation  of  the  nervi  nervorum,  and,  in  a  truly 
"'  vicious  circle/'  must  intensify  the  malady,  which,  at  first  central, 
may  be  thus,  at  last,  peripheral  also.  It  is  probable  that  this  me- 
chanism takes  an  important  share  in  the  production  of  the  tender 
points,  and  is  also  the  cause  of  the  intractability  of  some  neuralgias. 

Not  only  is  it  probable  that  peripheral  disturbance  takes  part  in 
the  pathogenesis  of  central  neuralgia,  but  it  is  certain  that  central 
disturbance  is  concerned  in  some  neuralgias  of  peripheral  origin.  A 
traumatic  cause,  an  injury  to  a  nerve-branch,  may  induce  pain  far 
wider  in  area  than  the  distribution  of  the  injured  branch,  or  even  of 
the  nerve  from  which  it  comes.  In  some  cases,  again,  the  pain  is  felt 
not  in  the  area  of  the  nerve  injured,  but  in  that  of  some  other  nerve 
(reflex  neuralgia).  An  interval  usually  elapses  after  the  injury 
before  the  pain  is  felt.  Lastly,  in  some  traumatio  cases,  division  oi 
Xhe  nerve  does  not  cure  the  neuralgia.  These  facts  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  pain  is  a  morbid 
state  of  the  central  cells,  excited  by,  but  to  some  extent  independent 
of,  the  peripheral  lesion.  Doubtless  in  all  neuralgias  of  **Bjm* 
ptomatic  "  character  the  symptoms  depend,  in  varying  degree,  on  an 
induced  central  disturbance. 

Yabious  Fobms. — Cases  of  neuralgia  differ  much  according  to 
their  situation,  character,  and  cause,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
describe,  in  some  detail  the  varieties  of  the  disease.  According  to 
situation,  we  have  to  consider  separately  those  which  occupy  the 
head,  neck,  arm,  trunk,  and  leg.  According  to  character,  we  have 
** epileptiform  neuralgia,'*  and  **  reflex  **  or  **  sympathetic  neuralgia;'* 
while  of  those  which  depend  on  special  causes  the  most  important  are 
the  traumatic,  hu*petic,  ansdmic,  malarial,  syphilitic,  and  diabetio 
forms. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  neuralgia  is  often  not  confined  to 
A  single  nerve.    Those  who  are  liable  to  the  affection  in  a  highd^iee 

tlw  diitrilmtion  of  the  reeorrmt  utrwm,  rests  on  too  maay  unprovable  Msamptiont 
to  dMWve  detailed  defcriptioa.r 
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fMnnetimes  suffer  from  nenralgia  in  manj  siioatioii^  timaltaneoiiily 
«r  in  BUccesaioiL 


Vjmistims  LBPEFDnro  ON  BiTUjTiON.— Neuralgia  of  iko  FifOi  Km 
Tri/aeidl  or  Trigeminal  Neuralgia ;  Tie  Douloureux  s  Proaopalgia,-— 
Under  these  varions  designations  the  most  common  form  of  nenralgift 
has  been  described.  Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  is  probably  more  frequent 
than  all  the  other  varieties  together,  and  it  presents,  in  most  tjpicsl 
form,  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Nor  is  this  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  the  fifth  is  incomparably  the  most  important 
nerve  of  common  sensibility  in  the  body. 

The  causes  of  this  form  are  all  those  that  have  been  described  in  the 
■eotion  on  etiology ;  indeed,  the  general  history  of  neuralgia  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  based  on  the  symptoms  of  this  variety.  It  is  equally 
common  on  the  two  sides.  The  seat  of  the  pain  may  be  in  any  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  nerve ;  and  it  more  commonly  occupies  one  or 
two  of  the  divisions  than  all  three.  The  tender  points  are  often  well 
marked,  and  in  them  the  pain  has  its  chief  intensity. 

Neuralgia  of  ihe  first  division  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  supra-orbital 
branch,  and  hence  is  often  called  eupra-orbital  neuralgia.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  it  was  formerly  due  to  malaria  has  left  for  it  the 
popular  name  of  **  brow-ague,"  although  this  cause  is  now  rarely  ope- 
rative in  this  country.  The  pain  radiates  from  the  supra-orbital  notch 
over  the  anterior  half  of  the  head,  and  is  often  felt  in  the  eyelids  and 
even  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  side  of  the  nose.  The  most  important 
tender  points  are  the  supra-orbital  just  above  the  notch  or  foramen  of 
that  name,  a  palpebral  in  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  eyelid,  a  noiot 
at  the  emergence  of  the  nasal  branch  at  the  lower  edge  of  this 
bone,  and  sometimes  an  ocular  within  the  eyebalL  Pain  felt  just  abofe 
the  eyebrows  is  sometimes  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  frontal  sinuses, 
but  pain  from  this  cause  is  generally  double,  and  is  often  seoondarj  to 
oorysa.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus  is  supplied  by  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  pain  occurs  when  the  smaU 
opening  of  the  sinus  into  the  nasal  cavity  becomes  dosed.  Seelig- 
muller  thinks  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  pain  even  in  malarial  cases. 
But  the  nerves  of  the  sinus  (or  their  centres)  seem  to  be  particularly 
obnoxious  to  certain  influences,  as  is  shown  by  the  peculiar  pain,  evi* 
dently  referred  to  these  sinuses,  which  many  persons  experience  after 
eating  ices.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  that  because  the  pain 
occupies  this  situation,  it  is  necessaiily  due  to  a  local  cause.  The 
supra-orbital  region  is  a  not  uncommon  seat  of  localised  pain  that  is 
apparently  neuralgic.  This  does  not  follow  the  course  of  the  nerv68» 
but  it  may  be  felt  sometimes  over  one  eye,  sometimes  over  both. 

Ocular  Neuralgia, — The  eyebal  I  is  an  occasioual  seat  of  neuralgio 
pain,  often  of  considerable  severity.  This  is  sometiuies  associated  with 
some  error  of  refraction,  especially  hypermetropia,  but  occurs  also 
independently  of  any  abnormality  of  the  eye  itself.     Either  one  or 
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both  ejat  maj  be  affected.  The  piun  maj  occur  spontaneoiislj,  or 
mmj  be  brought  on  by  nse  of  the  ejes;  it  is  not  often  accompanied 
bj  photophobia.  When  severe,  there  is  oocasionallj  dimness  of  sight, 
apparently  of  inhibitory  origin,  and  the  amblyopia  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  peripheral  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision.  Ocular 
nenraJgiamay  eiist  alone,  or  be  associated  with  pain  in  adjacent  parts, 
and  sometimes  with  pain  that  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  Bilateral  pain  sometimes  passes  from  the  eyes  over  or 
through  the  head  to  the  occipital  region,  and  even  down  the  neck. 
Auflemic  girls  often  complain  of  a  peculiar  dragging  pain  at  the  back  of 
the  eyes,  increased  by  their  use.  Ocular  pain  is  often  associated 
with  rheumatism ;  the  subjects  of  rheumatic  iritis  may  be  liable  to 
pain  in  the  eyeballs,  which  seems  to  be  neuralgic  in  character. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  second  division^  infra-orbitcU  neuralgia,  the  pain 
occupies  the  area  between  the  orbit  and  the  mouth  and  extends  over 
a  great  part  of  the  cheek,  and  to  the  ala  nasi.  The  chief  foci  of  pain 
and  tender  points  are  an  infrtt-orlnial,  at  the  emergence  of  the  nerve 
beneath  the  orbit ;  a  noBal,  at  the  side  of  the  nose ;  a  malar  over  the 
most  prominent  part  of  that  bone,  and  t^  gingival  line  below  that  bone, 
along  the  line  of  the  gums  of  the  upper  jaws  very  rarely  there  is  a 
point  in  the  palate  or  in  the  upper  lip.  The  most  acute  pain  is  often 
felt  only  in  one  portion  of  the  nerve,  as,  for  instance,  the  side  of  the 
nose ;  bat  it  usually  radiates,  in  a  slighter  degree,  over  a  wider  extent 
When  the  third  diviaian  is  affected,  the  pain  often  extends  over  a 
large  area,  occupying  the  parietal  eminence  %nd  the  temple,  the  ear, 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  tongue.  The  chief  tender  points  are  the 
inferior  denM,  at  the  foramen  of  that  name ;  the  temporal^  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  temple  on  the  auriculo-temporal  branch ;  it  may 
be  a  little  lower  down,  just  above  the  zygoma,  in  front  of  the  ear,  and 
is  a  very  common  focus.  The  parietal,  over  the  parietal  eminence,  ia 
common  to  this  and  to  occipital  neuralgias.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
focus  of  pain  in  the  tongue.  Separate  portions  of  this  branch  axe 
sometimes  affected  alone,  especially  the  inferior  dental  and  the  auri- 
culo-temporal.  A  boring  pain  limited  to  the  temporal  point  is  espe- 
cially common.  Most  intense  neuralgia  is  sometimes  confined  to  the 
lingual  branch.  Occasionally  a  tender  point  exists  in  the  cervical  spines 
at  the  first  two  or  at  the  fifth  ;  its  exact  cause  is  obscure. 

The  pain  in  trigeminal  neuralgia  is  often  peculiarly  intense,  and 
presents  every  variety.  It  may  radiate  from  one  part  of  the  fifth 
nerve  to  the  next,  and  even  to  other  nerve-regions.  Thus,  in  one  case 
of  violent  neuralgia  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  the  pain  often 
radiated  to  the  occipital  region,  and  sometimes  to  the  shoulder  on  tLat 
side.  The  effect  of  cold  and  contact  in  exciting  the  pain  are  well 
marked,  and  it  is  often  increased  by  movement  of  the  face  or  jaw,  so 
that,  in  severe  cases,  mastication  may  be  impossible,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  to  give  sufficient  food.  If  the  ear  is  the  seat  of  pain,  either 
alone  or  with  other  parts,  the  attack  may  be  accompanied  or  followed 
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bj  auditory  byperseAthesia.  When  the  pain  is  rery  acute  and  gaddea, 
reflex  muscular  spasm  may  occur  in  the  face  (the  "tic  convulsif' *  of 
the  French).  Paralytic  phenomena  are  rare,  but  transient  paraljsif 
of  the  third  nerye  has  been  observed  to  follow  each  paroxysm  of  pain 
in  the  supra-orbital  branch.  Sometimes  paroxysms  of  serere  pain  in 
the  fifth  nerve  are  accompanied  by  subjective  flashes  of  light,  especially 
when  the  ejeballs  are  the  seat  of  pain.  The  yaso-motor  disturhanos 
already  described  is  frequently  seen,  flushing,  sweating,  permanent 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  (often  conspicuous  on  the  eye),  salivatioot 
increased  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  nose,  lacrymation.  Trophie 
disturbances  occaMionally  occur, — acute,  as  erythema,  or  chronic,  as 
thickening;  of  the  periosteum,  loss  of  hair,  or  local  greyness.  Even 
unilateral  atrophy  of  the  face  has  been  met  with.  It  is  probable 
that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  pain  has  been  the  result  of  actual 
changes  in  the  nerves.  The  course  of  the  fifth  in  the  base  of  the  skull, 
through  the  membranes  and  bony  foramina,  exposes  it  to  damage  from 
many  morbid  processes,  and  causes  its  fibres  to  suffer  when  than  is 
any  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  sheath. 

Oocasionallyt  migratory  pains  are  felt  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  scalps 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  without  any  distind 
relation  to  the  nerve^trunks.  There  may  be  tenderness  of  the  skin 
during  and  after  the  paroxysms  of  pain.  This  form  is  sometimes 
more  closely  allied  to  rheumatism  than  is  ordinary  neuralgia.  Barely 
there  is  neuralgic  pain  over  the  whole  scalp  at  the  same  time,  so  that, 
as  one  patient  express^  it,  there  is  *'a  cap  of  pain  on  the  head."* 
Pain  at  the  vertex  is  a  common  form  of  headache,  sometimes  closely 
allied  to  neuralgia,  and  it  may  alternate  with  characteristic  neoralgie 
pains  in  other  situations. 

Cervieo-oeeipital  Neuralgia. — The  pain  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
neck  supplied  by  the  first  four  cervical  nerves,  and  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  head,  chiefly  along  the  course  of  the  great  occipital  nerve. 
Thus  the  pain  may  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  neck  as  well  as 
over  the  head,  as  far  forward  as  the  parietal  eminence  and  the  ear. 
It  is  occasionally  confined  to  the  posterior  branches,  extending  over 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  occiput  The  most  important  tender  points 
are  (1)  about  midway  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  spine,  at 
the  point  at  which  the  great  occipital  nerve  becomes  superficial,  (2) 
over  the  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  between  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  trapezius,  and  (8)  just  above  the  parietal  eminence^  the  focus 
oommon  to  occipital  and  trigeminal  neuralgia.  Fusion  of  these  two 
forms  of  neuralgia  occurs,  not  only  abore  but  also  below,  whers 
the  distribution  of  the  cervical  nerres  blends  with  that  of  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  over  the  lower  jaw.  A  primary  cervical  neuralgia 
may  extend  into  this  region  of  the  fifth  ;  doubtless  the  centres  blend 
as  does  the  distribution.  It  is  probable  that  cervico-oocipital  neuralgia 
is  more  often  bilateral  than  any  other  form,  especially  when  confined 
to  the  occipital  region.    I  have  known  most  seveze  bilateral  neuralgia 
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to  l>e  limited  to  the  anterior  cervical  region,  from  the  jaw  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  on  each  side.  The  pain  in  oervico-occipital  neuralgia 
is  rarely  intermitting ;  there  is  more  or  less  dull  constant  pain  with 
occasional  exacerbations,  less  violent  than  in  the  trigeminal  form. 
The  scalp  may  become  extremely  tender,  so  that,  during  the  pain,  the 
patient  cannot  bear  the  hairs  to  be  touched.  This  form  of  neuralgia 
18  not  common,  and  Anstie  believed  that  it  occurs  especially  in  those 
who  have  suffered  from  other  forms. 

CervteO'hrachial  and  hraehidl  neuralgia  include  those  forms  in  which 
the  pain  is  referred  to  the  region  supplied  by  the  four  lower  cervical 
and  the  first  dorsal  nerves.  The  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  or  any  part  of  the  arm  and  hand,  but  is 
commo&ly  most  intense  in  the  axilla,  at  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  region  of  the  last  is  a 
very  frequent  seat,  but  sometimes  the  pain  is  referred  to  other  nerves. 
It  is  commonly  increased  by  movement,  and  may  render  the  arm 
almost  useless.  It  is  often  excited  by  writing,  and  this  may  give  rise 
to  an  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  connected  with  the  act  of  writing. 
Some  severe  forms  of  brachial  neuralgia,  indeed,  have  their  origin  in 
a  sensory  occupation-neurosis,  but  this  variety  has  been  separately 
described  (p.  710).  The  most  common  tender  points  in  brachial 
neuralgia  are  the  caiUary  $  the  cireumfleaff  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
deltoid ;  a  tuperior  ulnar  behind  the  elbow,  and  an  inferior  ulnar  in 
front  of  the  wrist.  The  latter  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  brachial 
f  ocL  Others  occasionally  met  with  are  the  vertebral^  by  the  side  of  the 
lower  cervical  spines ;  aseap«2ar,  at  the  inferior  angle  of  that  bone ;  an 
ml&maH  huimeraik  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  three  inches  above  the 
condyle,  over  the  musculo-spiral  nerve ;  and  a  rodtoZ,  in  the  lower  and 
outer  part  of  the  forearm.  There  is  usually  some  constant  pain  in 
addition  to  the  acute  paroxysms.  Occasionally  it  may  radiate  to  the 
side  of  the  chest,  and  then,  if  on  the  left  side,  may  simulate  angina 
pectoris.  The  pain  is  almost  always  intensified  by  movement.  Trophie 
disturbance  in  the  arm  is  very  rare  in  cases  of  true  neuralgia^  and, 
indeed,  probably  always  indicates  neuritis.  When  the  pain  starts  from 
the  fingers,  it  may  begin  with  some  sensation  other  than  pain,  such  as 
tangling,  which  changes  to  pain  as  it  passes  up  the  arm.  In  some 
patients  with  brachial  neuralgia  the  arm  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the 
seat  of  tingling  at  night.  Brachial  neuralgia  is  not  often  due  to 
diathetic  causes,  with  the  exception  of  rheumatism,  with  which  it  is 
often  associated  even  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  neuritis.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  the  result  of  injury. 
Probably  many  cases  of  supposed  neuralgia  are  really  cases  of  neuritis 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  may  arise  by  migratory  inflammation. 
But  true  neuralgia  of  the  arm,  widely  spread,  may  be  set  up  by  a  slight 
injury,  as  a  blow,  which  does  not  apparently  cause  neuritis.  Brachial 
neuralgia  is  occasionally  assodated  with  neuralgia  of  the  filth|  and  this 
when  there  is  no  connecting  pain  in  the  neck. 
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Trunk  Neuralgia. — Of  the  neuralgias  of  the  tmnk,  we  have,  fint»  the 
doraO'ifUereastal  forms,  which  occapy  the  intercostal  nerves,  ttom  the 
third  to  the  ninth,  characterised  by  pain  coursing  along  the  interoostd 
spaces  or  parts  of  them.  It  is  sometimes  bilateral  and  symmetrical, 
^ere  is  usnallj  a  constant  dull  pain,  with  acute  stabbing  exacerba- 
tions, but  sometimes  the  continuous  pain  exists  alone,  or  the  sharper 
pains  are  excited  onlj  hj  movement,  respiratory  or  other.  There  aie 
fod  of  intensity  and  tender  points  at  the  emergence  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  intercostal  nerve, — beside  the  yertebne,  near  the 
middle  line  in  front,  and  midway  between  these  two  points  in  the 
mid-axillary  line.  Intercostal  neuralgia  is  most  frequently  due  to 
cold,  or  to  injury,  such  as  a  contusion.  It  is  sometimes  extremely 
obstinate  and  of  long  duration. 

The  thoracic  wall  is  also  the  seat  of  more  trifling  neoralgie  pains  | 
one  of  these  is  pleurodynia,  which  differs  from  true  interoostel 
neuralgia  in  being  usually  localised  at  some  spot  not  corresponding  to 
the  course  or  exit  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  It  appears  to  be  a  true 
neuralgia,  distinguished  from  myalgia  by  the  fact  that  it  is  local,  veiy 
acute  in  character,  and  is  excited  by  expansion  of  the  thorax  rather 
than  by  lateral  movements  of  the  trunk.  The  theory  that  it  is  a  nen- 
ralgia  of  the  pleural  nerves  has  much  probability.  Another  oonmuA 
neuralgia  is  the  infra-mammary  pain  of  ansemic  women.  Very 
limited  in  position,  it  is  more  or  less  constant,  and  is  rarely  increased 
by  respiration  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  free  expan- 
■ion  of  the  thorax.  The  relation  between  intercostal  neuralgia  snd 
pulmonary  trouble  is  a  difficult  subject,  on  which  satisfoctory  facts 
are  difficidt  to  obtain,  and  few  observers  have  ventured  to  corrobonto 
the  statement  of  Woiliez  that  acute  intercostal  neuralgia  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  secondary  congestion  of  the  lung.  It  is  more 
probable  that  when  this  association  exists,  the  true  relation  is  the 
reverse.  The  intercostal  nerves  are  frequently  also  the  seat  of  herpetie 
neuralgia. 

The  neuralgias  that  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk  have  been 
grouped  as  Itmbo-ahdominal.  The  pain  has  a  course  similar  to  that 
of  the  intercostal  form.  Foci  of  pain  and  tender  points  are  found  at 
the  back,  beside  the  vertebne,  over  the  posterior  branches ;  at  the 
middle  of  the  iliac  crest  (tZtoo  ;p<nnt)  ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus 
(hypogndric point),  while  sometimes  there  is  in  the  male  a  scro<aZ,and 
in  the  female,  a  labial  point.  These  pains  are  often  bilateral,  and  may 
change  their  position  from  time  to  time.  They  are  generally  acute 
pains,  but  now  and  then  have  a  constricting  character,  like  the  girdle- 
pain  of  organic  disease,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  their  muta- 
bility. Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgias  seem  to  be  sometimes  secondaiy 
to  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs,  especially  in  the  female.  Neuralgia  in 
the  penis  has  been  thought  to  result  from  masturbation.  It  may  also 
be  due  to  lithsemia,  and  from  this  cause  I  have  known  it  to  be  most 
aevere  and  long  continued. 
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The  tpifuU  column  is  a  rerj  common  seat  of  nearalgic  pain,  espeoiallj 
in  weaklj  women  and  after  concnssion  of  tlie  spine.  It  constitntes  one 
of  the  most  txonblesome  of  the  many  pains  of  hysteria,  and  one  of  the 
,  most  enduring  consequences  of  railway  accidents.  The  pain,  in  most 
cases,  is  felt  through  a  considerable  vertical  extent  of  the  spine,  and  is 
specially  intense  in  certain  spots,  usually  in  more  than  one.  The  dorsal 
region  is  the  most  common  seat,  next  the  lower  cervical,  and  least  fre* 
quently  the  lumbar  region.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  localised  on  one  side 
of  the  spine,  close  to  it.  That  which  is  felt  in  the  spine  in  cases  of  gastric 
nicer  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  reflex  neuralgia.  Often  the  pain  seems  to  pass 
up  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Spinal  neuralgia  may  be  associated  with 
a  similar  pain  in  some  other  pajrt  of  the  trunk,  in  the  shoulder,  arm,  or 
leg.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  considerable  tenderness,  and  is  in- 
creased by  fatigue,  by  use  of  the  legs,  by  long  sitting  or  standing,  and 
also  by  vibration,  such  as  the  movement  of  a  carriage.  The  latter  point 
is  often  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance,  for  it  is  far  more  marked 
in  neuralgia  than  in  spinal  diseases  causing  pain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  is  not  increased  by  slight  movement,  as  is  the  pain  of  growths 
and  caries.  It  is  seldom  distinctly  paroxysmal,  but,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  one  case  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  cervical  spine  and  vertex 
were  most  intense,  and  each  was  accompanied  by  opisthotonos.  It  it 
uncertain  in  what  structure  this  spinal  neuralgia  is  produced.  It  is 
often  associated  with  neuralgia  elsewhere,  and  also  with  rheumatism 
of  the  fibrous  tissues,  so  that  some  cases  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
rheumatic  neuralgia.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  membranes  are 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  there  is  'uo  real  evidence  for  or  against  the 
theory. 

Another  very  common  seat  of  neuralgia  is  the  $acral  region^  no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  the  plexus  of  nerves  that  lies  between  the  bon« 
and  the  skin.  Pains  of  pelvic  origin  are  often  referred  to  this  region* 
as  those  of  parturition  show.  Occasionally  the  pain  is  felt  chiefly 
about  the  coccyx.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fibrous  tissues 
over  the  sacrum  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  acute  rheumatic  pain,  such 
as,  higher  up,  is  termed  lumbago. 

Neuralgia  of  theLeg — In  the  lower  limb,  neuralgia  is  rare  in  the  region 
supplied  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  although  a  crural  fortUf  in  which  the 
pain  occupies  chiefly  the  front  of  the  thigh,  is  occasionally  met  witlu 
In  most  instances  pain  in  this  region  is  of  secondary  origin,  due  to  a 
lesion  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  pressure  of  an 
abdominal  tumour,  or  is  due  to  the  extension  of  neuritis  from  the 
■datic  up  the  lumbo-sacral  cord. 

The  majority  of  neuralgic  pains  in  the  leg  are  in  the  region  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  and  are  grouped  under  the  designation  of  sciatica.  The 
pain  occupies  especially  the  course  of  the  nerve,  but  tender  foci  are 
met  with  in  certain  spots ; — lumbar,  near  the  spine,  just  above  the 
sacrum ;  aacroMiae,  at  the  articulation  of  the  same  name ;  a  gluteaJ^ 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus ;  a  series  of  sjiots. 
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rarjlDg  in  exact  position,  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  in  the  posterior 
region  of  the  tbigb ;  a  peroneal  behind  the  bead  of  the  fibula;  a  malleolar 
behind  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  and  an  external  plantar  at 
the  outer  border  of  the  foot.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  sciatica  is 
seldom  a  true  neuralgia.  Almost  all  severe  cases  are  due  to  infiam- 
mation  of  tbe  nerve-trunk ;  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  stated  in  the 
account  of  tbe  disease  in  tbe  first  volume. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  mentioued  that,  in  rare  cases,  neuralgic 
pains  are  felt  almost  everywhere,  in  the  limbs,  trunk,  and  head,  and 
apparently  constitute  a  sort  of  universal  neuralgia.  The  few  cases 
I  have  seen  have  been  in  adult  men,  and  associated  with  hypochon- 
driasia. 

yjniBTIES  DEPENLINQ  ON  ObJMJCTEB  AND  QjUSS^ — I^pHeptxform   Ifmtr 

ralgia. — The  term  is  applied  (according  to  the  example  of  Trousseau) 
to  an  intractable  form,  in  which  each  attack  of  pain  comes  on  very 
suddenly,  with  intense  severity,  and  lasts  usually  less  than  a  minute, 
sometimes  only  a  few  seconds,  rarely  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  attacks  recur  varies  in  different  cases ;  tbe 
daily  nnmber  may  be  one,  a  hundred  or  more.  The  pain  is  most  in- 
tense, so  that  the  patient  stamps  about  the  room  in  agony,  or  tries  to  get 
relief  by  violent  rubbing  or  by  pressure.  Trousseau  relates  the  case 
of  a  lady  whose  malar  bone  was  atrophied  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure, repeated  every  few  minutes  for  years.  The  sufferers  from  this 
terrible  form  are  usually  in  the  second  half  of  life.  The  pain  is 
invariably  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve,  sometimes  in  the  whole, 
aometimes  in  part  only,  but  rarely  confined  to  a  single  brandL 
Convulsive  spasm  in  the  face  may  accompany  the  pain  (convulsive 
epileptiform  neuralgia)  • 

Beflex  or  tympaihetie  neuralgias  are  those  in  which  the  pain  is  felt  in 
another  nerve-region  than  that  in  which  its  cause  exists.  To  radi- 
ation of  neuralgic  pain  must,  as  already  stated,  be  ascribed  to  the 
extension  of  the  central  discharge  to  adjacent  centres,  but  the  term 
^  reflex  neuralgia"  is  not  applied  to  such  cases,  but  to  those  either  in 
which  the  pain  exists  only  at  a  distance  from  its  cause,  or  in  which 
the  distant  neuralgia  has  no  sensory  continuity  with  the  primary  pain. 
The  pain  of  a  carious  tooth  may  be  associated  with  a  distant  and 
apparently  disconnected  pain  in  some  other  part  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or 
such  disease  may  cause  only  distant  neuralgia,  and  no  local  pain.  The 
proneness  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  be  affected  in  neuralgia  renders  it  a 
common  seat  of  the  reflex  form.  For  instance^  neuralgia  limited  to 
the  fifth  has  been  produced  by  injury  to  tbe  ulnar  nerve,  and  also  to  the 
occipital  nerve  (Anstie).  Nevertheless,  the  converse  relation  is  some- 
times observed ;  carious  teeth  are  said  occasionally  to  cause  neuialgiii 
in  other  parts,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cervico-brachial  region  (Salter). 
When  no  local  pain  is  felt,  we  must  assume  that  the  centre  to 
which  the  afferent  impressions  directiy  come^  is  not  thus  excitable  to 
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painful  activitj,  or  even  bo  as  to  influence  conBcionsness,  bnt  that  it 
is  in  connection  with  another  centre,  which,  by  natural  or  acquired 
susceptibility,  is  disposed  to  ezcessiTe  action.  Carious  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  the  act  of  micturition  inyariably  caused  a  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  arm  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  * 

The  cause  and  seat  of  reflex  neuralgia  may  be  most  yaried.  When 
due  to  causes  acting  on  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  the  pain  is  usually 
felt  on  the  same  side;  and  rarely  far  distant.  A  most  important  class 
of  reflex  pains  are  those  which  are  produced  by  disease  of  the  internal 
Tiscera,  such  as  the  spinal  pain  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  sacral  pain 
in  uterine  disease,  the  scapular  pain  in  affections  of  the  liver,  the  pain 
in  the  testicle  in  renal  coUc,  and  pain  in  the  front  of  the  thigh  and 
spine  in  gonorrhoea!  orchitis  (Mauriac).  Many  of  these  are  rather 
reflected  pain  than  neuralgia  properly  so  called,  but  they  occasionally 
persist  when  their  cause  is  removed,  or  assume  disproportionate  inten- 
sity. They  are  of  very  great  practical  importance  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  their  cause  may  escape  attention. 

Traumatic  neuralgias  are  those  that  are  excited  by  injury  to  nerves 
— ^by  contusion,  and  by  punctured,  lacerated,  or  incised  wounds.  In 
some  instances  the  pain  is  the  result  of  a  neuritis,  set  up  by  the  injury, 
which  may  ascend  the  nerves  and  pass,  at  a  junction,  to  other  trunks. 
But  neuralgia  may  also  be  set  up  when  there  is  no  more  than  the  local 
and  transient  inflammation  at  the  spot  injured.  Such  neuralgias  may 
follow  nerve-lesions  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  are  especially  frequent 
in  the  arm,  the  nerves  of  which  are  much  exposed  to  injury.  In  the  days 
of  venesection,  a  common  form  of  neuralgia  resulted  from  injury  to  a 
cutaneous  nerve  in  the  operation.  It  may  follow  wounds  of  both  large 
and  small  nerves,  and  bv  some  observers  has  been  thought  to  be  more 
frequently  due  to  the  latter,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  small 
nerves  are  more  often  wounded  than  larger  trunks.  Anstie  believes 
that  neuralgia  is  more  common  from  partial  injuries  than  when  the 
nerves  are  completely  divided.  It  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  gun- 
shot injuries  of  nerves.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  apparently  due  to 
the  implication  of  nerves  in  a  cicatrix,  and  the  morbid  enlargement  of 
the  nerve-ends  after  amputation,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  *'  bulbous 
nerves  "  and  may  cause  much  suffering. 

The  pain  may  commence  a  few  hours  or  days  after  the  injury,  but 
more  frequently  not  until  after  an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months. 
It  generally  begins  in  the  point  injured,  but  is  rarely  limited  to  this,  or 
even  to  the  part  supplied  by  the  wounded  branch.  It  usually  radiates 
to  adjacent  regions,  and  sometimes  to  parts  supplied  by  other  nerve- 
trunks.  For  instance,  a  woman  received  a  blow  on  the  thorax, 
probably  contusing  an  intercostal  nerve.    The  early  pain  of  the  injury 

*  Stvanl  toeh  esies  are  given  hj  Yanldr  ('  Lee  Kevralgies/  p.  830) ;  one  of 
Umb  ooines  fram  a  eiiTioiif  loiuraa^— the  sntobiogrftphy  of  Claiendon,  Chancellor  to 
n.    8ss  nofes  on  p.  799. 
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oeased,  but  two  montlis  later,  neuralgic  pains  eommeuoed  at  the  8pot» 
and  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  region  supplied  bj  the  oerrical 
and  brachial  plexus  (Ollivier).  The  pain  may  be  less  intense  at  the 
seat  of  the  injuiy  than  it  is  elsewhere^  and  it  maj  even  be  absent 
at  the  former,  and  then  is  of  the  purely  reflex  variety,  instances 
of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  These  facts,  and  also  the 
circumstance  that  the  pain  is  not  always  influenced  by  excision  of  the 
injured  nerve,  show  clearly  that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  of  central  ori^ 
the  expression  of  a  disturbance  which,  though  excited  by  the  nerre 
injury,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of  it^  and  doubtless 
due,  not  only  to  the  excitant,  but  also  to  a  predisposition,  such  ss  ii 
oonoerned  in  the  production  of  other  neuralgias.  The  same  fact  ii 
teen  even  more  clearly  in  cases  in  which  some  injury  leaves  a  slight 
local  weakness  or  disability,  and,  years  afterwards,  the  part  may  become 
the  seat  of  neuralgic  pain,  under  the  influence  of  a  constitationsl 
tendency. 

The  pain  is  usually  intermitting  in  character,  but  often  most  intense 
in  degree,  and  causes  profound  depression  of  the  general  system.  It 
may  excite  muscular  spasm,  and  alsOi  especially  soon  after  the 
injury,  other  reflex  symptoms  such  as  vomiting.  Yaso-motor  dis- 
turbance occasionally  ensues ;  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  and  jomti 
have  been  described,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  nutrition  soffen 
except  in  consequence  of  considerable  secondary  nenritiB.  Theie 
lesions  are  considered  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  neuritis  in  the 
first  volume.  The  course  of  traumatic  neuralgia  is  often  tedious*  89010- 
times  most  prolonged,  and  it  has  been  known  to  last  to  the  end  of 
life,  in-  spite  of  every  medical  and  surgical  measure  that  could  be 
devised  for  its  relief.  When  it  ceases,  it  is  prone  to  leour  under  the 
influence  of  general  depressing  influences. 

OecupaUon-Nmtralgicta. — These  are  pains,  more  or  less  neuralgic  in 
character,  brought  on  by  some  habitual  act.  They  are  the  sensorj 
forms  of  occupation-neurosis,  in  the  account  of  which  they  have  been 
fully  described. 

Eerpetie  Neuralgia. — Herpes  aoster,  whatever  its  seat,  is  usoslly 
accompanied  by  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  found  in  the  conclusive  evidence  that  the  eruption  is  tha  e&et 
of  nerve  irritation,  probably  always  inflammatory  in  character.  It 
corresponds  in  area  to  tiie  distribution  of  certain  nerves,  and, 
post  mortem,  inflammation  has  been  found  in  the  nerve  (Haight)  and 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  (Biirensprung,  Charcot*  Ac.). 
The  neuralgic  psin  is  thus  *' symptomu.tic,"  the  result  of  organic 
change  in  the  nerves.  Sometimes  herpes  occurs  in  the  area  of  s 
nerve  which  has  long  been  the  seat  of  neuralgic  pain,  and  hence  is 
regarded  as  an  occasional^  trophic  effect  of  neuralgia,  but  it  ii  »^^ 
extremely  rare  consequence,  and  probably  only  occurs  in  cases  in 
which  the  pain  is  the  expression  of  organio  changes,  and  is  not  s 
consequence  of  simple  idiopathic  neuralgia. 
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In  cases  of  ordlnaiy  loster,  pain  maj  occur  before  or  after  the 
eruption.  The  initial  pain  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
for  a  few  hours  or  days,  is  nsuallj  moderate  in  severitj,  and  com 
monlj  (but  not  always)  subsides  as  the  cutaneous  lesion  is  developed. 
Sometimes  this  pre-herpetic  pain  is  absent,  especially  in  the  young, 
although  even  then  there  is  usually  an  initial  sensation  of  tingling  in 
the  part.  The  paiu  that  succeeds  herpes  is  more  constant.  It  comes 
on  usually  during  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  and  its  occnrrenoe 
bears  no  relation  to  the  seat  of  the  herpes.  The  sequel  is  most 
frequent  where  herpes  is  most  common, — the  side  of  the  trunk, 
the  forehead,  neck,  and  leg.  The  pain  has  the  distribution  of 
the  eruption,  corresponding  to  the  nerve  or  nenres  affected.  It 
varies  in  degree,  but  is  usually  acute,  lancinating,  and  for  a  time 
severe,  and  is  accompanied  by  great  tenderness  of  the  skin.  The  same 
tender  points  are  met  with  as  in  ordinary  neuralgia  in  the  same 
area.  There  is  an  important  relation  between  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  pain.  In  old  persons  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  severe  and  persistent  forms  of  nerve  pain, 
often  continuing  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  before^  at  laJst,  it 
slowly  lessens.  Occasionally  it  persists  in  unmitigated  intensity  to  the 
end  of  life.  Sir  William  Jenner,  in  his  lectures,  was  accustomed  to 
illustrate  the  obstinate  persistence  of  this  pain  in  the  old,  by  the 
instance  of  a  man  who,  before  the  days  of  aniesthetjcs,  endured  the 
excision  of  the  skin  to  which  the  pain  was  referred,  in  the  hope  of 
relief  but  found  nonob  and  then,  unable  to  bear  the  continuous  agony, 
be  shot  himself. 

Hysterical  NewraJgiae. — Neuralgic  pains  are  oommon  in  hysteria, 
but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  those  which  are  merely 
associated  with,  and  those  which  are  due  to,  the  general  neurosis. 
Of  associated  forms,  every  variely  of  true  neuralgia  may  be  met  with, 
due  to  the  neuropathic  disposition,  which  is  also  the  cause  of  the 
hysteria,  and  they  present  the  characteristic  distribution,  tender 
points,  Ac,  of  the  ordinary  form.  Ansamio  neuralgias  are  also 
common  in  hysterical  patients,  in  whom  the  nerve  disturbance  is  often 
due  to  poorness  of  blood.  Of  the  neuralgic  pains  that  are  due  to 
hysteria,  some  are  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  some  in  that  of  the 
sympathetic.  Certain  local  pains  in  the  head  are  very  common,  but 
these  differ  from  ordinary  neuralgia  in  being  confined  to  one  small 
spot,  instead  of  following  the  course  of  nerves,  and  the  local  pain  has 
a  sharp  stabbing  or  boring  character,  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  in, 
and  hence  has  received  the  name  of  "clavus  hystericus.^  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  a  similar  pain  may  be  met  with  apart 
from  hysteria,  especially  in  anssmic  persons.  Pains  in  the  spina  aie 
also  extremely  common,  sometimes  very  local,  and  of  various  oharao* 
ters.  Other  pains  referred  to  the  trunk  aro  usually  associated  with 
local  tenderness  in  the  so-called  **  hysterogenic  points."  The  most 
important  neuralgias  of  hysteria  are  those  ol  the  Tiscenw  otarialgii^ 
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(not  neoessarily  in  fhe  ovary  itself)  and  gastralgia  being  the  most 
frequent.  Pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles  are  also  common.  The 
visceral  neuralgias,  and  those  associated  with  parietal  tenderness,  are 
usually  persistent,  but  the  local  boring  pains,  and  those  in  the  joints 
and  muscles,  are  often  fugacious  and  migratory,  and  thia  oonstitutes 
a  diagnostic  point  of  considerable  importance. 

Bheumatic  Neuralgia. — In  a  loose  way,  all  neuralgias  produced  bj 
oold  are  sometimes  styled  ''rheumatic,"  but  the  mere  causal  relation 
scarcely  warrants  the  epithet.  The  peculiar  affection  termed  *'  mus- 
cular rheumatism''  is  also  sometimes  called  a  rheumatic  neuralgia, 
but  this  is  to  extend  the  use  of  the  term  in  a  manner  that  is  scarcely 
justified  or  needed.  Pain  that  occurs  only  on  movement  should 
never  be  called  neuralgia.  Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  rarely 
associated  with  true  neuralgia,  but  some  forms  of  spontaneous  psin 
are  frequently  produced  by  cold  in  those  who  present  what  is  termed 
the  *'  rheumatic  diathesis,"  who  perspire  easily,  are  liable  to  catarrh, 
and  whose  urine  readily  becomes  loaded  with  lithates  after  a  chill. 
Such  pains  may  correspond  to  a  certain  nerve,  or  may  occupy  some 
part  of  a  limb,  without  any  definite  relation  to  nerves,  sometimes  with 
a  definite  relation  to  the  muscles  or  fibrous  tracts,  and  are  often 
migratory.  Their  exact  pathology  is  uncertain.  Some  other  facts 
regarding  this  variety  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  796. 

Chuty  Neuralgia. — The  subjects  of  gout  not  unfrequently  suffer 
from  nerve-pains,  apparently  idiopathic  in  character,  coming  and 
going,  and  sometimes  very  severe.  The  pain  may  disappear  when  an 
attack  of  acute  gout  is  developed.  The  fifth,  the  intercostal,  and  the 
sdatio  nerves  are  those  most  frequently  affected.  Severe  sciatica 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  gouty,  but  is  certainly  due  to  neuritis.  One 
visceral  neuralgia  is  also  sometimes  due  to  gout,  gastralgia. 

JDiabetie  Neuralgia. — Patients  with  diabetes  may  suffer  from  nen- 
ralgio  pains  that  have  no  special  characters,  but  Worms  has  called 
attention  to  the  symmetry  of  the  pains,  which  occupy  the  same  nerve 
on  both  sides,  as  a  characteristio  of  diabetic  neuralgia.  The  pain  has 
hitherto  been  observed  chiefly  in  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerves 
and  the  sciatics.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  ordioarj 
neuralgia  is  occasionally  symmetrical.  The  nerve-pains  met  with  in 
diabetes  are  often  severe  and  obstinate  until  the  cause  is  removed  hj 
dietetic  treatment.  They  have  been  observed  to  increase  and  decrease 
with  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  They  are  sometimes  tbe 
result  of  a  peripheral  neuritis. 

Ansemic  Neuralgia. — ^Ansemia  is  one  of  .the  most  powerful  causes 
of  neuralgia  in  all  its  forms,  but  certain  varieties  are  more  fiequent 
than  others  in  this  condition,  especially  in  young  women.  One  of 
these  is  situated  in  the  fifth  nerve,  either  in  the  first  division  or  in 
the  auriculo-temporal  branch.  It  is  generally  intermittent  and  is 
increased  by  movement,  while  it  is  lessened  by  tbe  recumbent  posture. 
Another,  still  more  frequent  and  more  continue  us,  is  that  which  is 
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felt  in  the  thorax,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  interspaces  on  the  left  side^ 
the  welUkaown  inf ra-mammarj  pain.  Qastralgia  is  also  common  apart 
from  ulcer.  Headaches  that  have  no  true  neuralgic  character  are  also' 
very  common. 

Neuralgia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nenres  sometimes  occurs  in  leadr 
poisoning,  but  it  is  often  uncertain  whether  the  pain  is  the  expression 
of  functional  disturbance  or  is  due  to  neuritis.  The  knowledge  of 
this  cause,  however,  isi  very  importaht.  It  has  been  thought  that  lead- 
colic  is  in  part  a  neuralgia ;  the  evidence  of  this  ia  insufficient,  but 
there  may  be  severe  epigastric  pain. 

Malarial  neuralgias  are  not  very  common  even  where  ague  is  fre- 
quent. They  present  nothing  characteristic  in  seat,  although  the 
supra-orbital  and  intercostal  forms  are  the  most  frequent ;  nor  is  there 
anything  special  in  the  character  of  the  pain.  Their  chief  feature  is 
regular  periodicity,  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  being  from  one 
to  four  days.  The  periodicity  is  less  characteristic  when  the  attacks 
are  diurnal  than  when  three  or  four  days  intervene.  Occasionally  the 
paroxysms  are  attended  with  slight  symptoms  of  an  ague  fit,  a  trifling 
cold  and  hot  stage  (Anstie).  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
vaso-motor  phenomena  met  with  in  cases  of  the  ordinary  form.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  neuralgia  is,  in  most  cases,  a  direct  effect  of 
the  malarial  poison,  in  the  sense  in  which  ague  is.  It  is  probably  an 
indirect  effect,  the  result  of  the  ansemic  and  depressed  state  of  the 
nervous  system  induced  by  malarial  influences,  even  in  those  who  do 
not  suffer  from  intermittent  fever.  Neuralgia,  apparently  due  to 
malarial  causes,  does  not  always  yield  to  quinine,  even  when  given  in 
the  most  approved  manner.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  periodicity 
of  many  malarial  neuralgias  is  the  result  of  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system  produced  by  the  poison,  and  it  does  not  prove  the  neuralgia 
to  be  truly  malarial.  In  some  cases  of  supra-orbital  neuralgia 
with  exact  periodicity,  coming  from  malarial  districts  (recorded  by 
Seel  i gill iiller),  quinine  failed  entirely  while  other  treatment  was 
quickly  successftd. 

Syphilitic  Neu/ralgia, — The  pains  of  syphilis  constitute  a  prominent 
symptom  of  that  disease,  but,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  correspond- 
ence with  nerve  distribution,  and  can  therefore  be  scarcely  regarded 
as  neuralgic.  Symptomatic  neuralgic  pain  occurs  in  many  syphi- 
litic  affections  of  the  nervous  system  which  cause  irritation  of  the 
nerves  or  their  roots,  in  chronic  meningitis,  neuritis,  and  pressure 
from  growths.  One  of  the  most  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve  I  have  seen,  was  due  to  chronic  syphilitic 
-joeningitis  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve.  In  such  cases  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  is  usually  clear  from  the  evidence  of  structural  damage  to  the 
nerve-fibres.  In  the  cas^  just  mentioned,  for  instance,  there  was 
anaesthesia  and  paralysis  of  the  masseter.  Whether  idiopathic  neu- 
ralgia results  from  the  influence  of  the  syphilitic  poison  is  uncertain. 
Poumier  believes  that  such  neuralgia  is  common  during  the  secondary 
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stage,  but  very  few  conclosiye  cases  have  been  recorded.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  earlj  stage  of  neuritis,  &c.,  pain  may  be  the 
only  symptom,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ansBmia  which  results  from 
syphilis  may  be  the  real  cause  of  the  neuralgia.  Anstie  believed  that 
syphilis  does  not  cause  true  neuralgia  although  it  may  recall  a 
neuralgia  which  had  long  ceased.  A  peculiarly  distressing  post-sternal 
pam,  apparently  neuralgic  in  character,  has  been  occasioiialiy 
observed  in  constitutional  syphilis  (Eccheverria,  Buzzard). 

Degenerative  Newralgia. — ^In  advanced  life»  and  sometimes  befon 
fhe  senile  period  is  reached,  neuralgia  is  occasionally  met  with,  of 
extreme  obstinacy,  and  associated  with  other  signs  of  degeneration  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  failure  of  memory  or  persistent 
mental  depression.  The  neuralgia  is  apparently  one  effect  of  the  de- 
generative tendency.  The  affection  has  all  the  characters  of  a  oentnl 
neuralgia.  The  fifth  nerve  is  by  far  the  most  common  seai^  but  the 
pun  sometimes  occurs  in  other  situations, 

I)xAovo8i8.-~The  diagnosis  of  neural^  rests  on  the  Tmilateml  ritn^ 
iion  of  the  pain,  on  its  correspondence  to  the  distribution  of  oertain 
nerves,  its  intermitting  or  remitting  character  ({.  0.  the  oocunenoe  of 
paroxysmal  exacerbations),  on  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  suffered 
from  similar  pains  elsewhere,  on  the  variations  in  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  and  on  the  absence  of  any  indications  of  actual  damage  to 
ihe  nerve-fibres.  The  variability  is  a  symptom  of  great  importance. 
U  the  pain  shifts  about,  now  in  one  spot  and  now  in  anotiier,  it  ii 
not  likely  to  be  due  to  an  organic  cause.  For  instance,  a  man  with 
fronto-occipital  neuralgia  had  foci  of  pain  in  the  forehead,  temple^ 
•nd  occiput,  but  he  never  had  pain  at  the  same  tame  at  more  than 
one  of  these  places.  The  last  of  the  above  indications,  however,  is 
the  most  important  element  in  the  distinction  of  neuralgia  from  the 
similar  pains  which  result  from  organic  disease  of  the  nerres  due  to 
external  pressure  or  neuritis.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  neuralgias 
(as  distinguished  from  the  migratory  forms)  that  the  distinction  is  of 
chief  importance.  The  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  neuritis 
than  of  external  pressure  (tumour,  Aa),  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
^».use  of  the  pressure  usually  produces  other  symptoms,  and  the  effect 
of  the  pressure  is  progressive,  so  that  gradually  increasing  signs  ol 
a  structural  lesion  are  added  to  the  pain.  But  from  neuritis  the 
distinction  may  be  much  leas  easy.  The  difficulty  is  greater,  the 
slighter  the  degree  of  neuritis.  Severe  inflammation  causes  aevosb 
constant  pain,  at  first  more  intense  at  its  seat  than  in  the  distribution 
of  the  nerve,  because  the  inflammation  is  most  intense  in  the  nerve- 
sheath,  and  the  sheath-nerves  suffer  first.  In  severe  forms,  however, 
the  proper  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  soon  implicated  to  a  degree  that 
interferes  with  their  conducting  functions,  so  as  to  ca;nse,  firsts 
liypersBsthesia,  and  afterwards  areas  of  antssthesia,  while  if  thenervs 
is  **  mixed,"  the  muscles  supplied  become  weak,  flabby,  and  rapidly 
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waste,  with  changes  in  electrical  irritability.  In  slight  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sheath  chieflj  suffers ;  there  maj  be  no  interference 
with  condaction»  and  the  pain  resembles  nenralgia  more  closely, 
although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  continuous  than  in  true  nenralgia.  The 
diagnosis  is  also  difficult  when  the  seat  of  the  neuritis  is  such  as  to 
render  the  nerve  inaccessible  to  direct  examination.  If  it  can  be 
reached,  there  will  be  found,  from  the  first,  local  tenderness  of  the 
nerre.  In  idiopathic  neuralgia,  tenderness  of  the  trunk  in  the  intervals 
is  only  developed  after  the  neuralgia  has  existed  for  some  weeks. 
Moreover,  in  neuritis,  distinct  swelling  of  the  nerve  can  sometimes  be 
felt.  Local  tenderness  is  thus  chiefly  of  significance  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  affection,  or  when  it  occupies  a  considerable  area  of  the  nerve- 
trunk,  and  is  not  confined  to  certain  points. 

If,  therefore,  the  pain  is  migratory,  if  it  is  completely  intermittent, 
especially  if  the  intermissions  are  of  long  duration,  if  the  attacks  are 
induced  by  psychical  influences,  the  suspicion  of  an  organic  cause  will 
scarcely  arise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  continuous  pain,  rapidly 
developing  to  a  considerable  degree,  organic  disease  should  be  sw- 
pected,  and  the  suspicion  will  be  confirmed  if  there  is  evidence  at 
early  or  considerable  impairment  of  the  conducting  function  of  the 
fibres,  persistent  alteration  of  sensibility,  muscular  wasting  or  altered 
irritability,  or  trophic  changes  in  the  skin.  Great  care  is  necessary, 
however,  in  testing  the  muscles,  because  a  strong  electrical  stimulus 
may  greatiy  increase  the  pain.  The  isolated  faradic  shocks  should  be 
employed  rather  than  the  current,  because  they  cause  much  less  pain, 
and  because  they  detect  most  readily  the  earliest  change  produced  by 
neuritis,  a  slight  inerease  of  irritability ;  an  altered  reaction  to  voltaism 
will  also  often  be  found.  Early  tenderness  of  the  nerve^  not  merely 
during,  but  between  the  paroxysms,  indicates  neuritis,  but  its  absenoo 
does  not  exclude  inflammation,  which  may  occupy  an  inaccessible  poiw 
tion  of  the  nerve.  If  the  symptoms  of  structund  damage  gradually 
increase  and  progress,  and  especially  if  they  involve  the  whole  region 
of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve,  compression  may  be  suspected,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  any  other  symptoms  indicating 
organic  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nerve-trunk,  such  as,  in  the  caee 
of  the  fifth,  damage  to  other  nerves  which  arise  or  pass  near  it.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
slight  inaccessible  neuritis  from  neuralgia  may  be  very  difficult,  because^ 
on  the  one  hand,  the  irritation  of  neuritis  may  cause  neuralgic  changes 
in  the  nerve-centre,  and,  on  the  other,  a  primary  functional  nenralgia 
may  cause,  by  reflex  vaso-motor  disturbance,  secondary  changes  in  the 
sheath,  so  that  in  each  case  a  mixed  affection,  partly  functional,  partiy 
organic,  is  the  resnlt ;  or,  in  current  terms,  a  neuralgia  which  is  at  first 
either  symptomatic  or  idiopathic  may  ultimately  be  both.  At  the 
same  time,  the  diseases  are  often  confounded  through  simple  ignorance 
or  misconception.  The  latter  cause,  as  we  have  seen,  often  lea<l8 
sciatic  neuritis  to  be  regarded  as  neuralgia;  and  the  former,  with 
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remarkable  constanej.  causes  bracbial  nenritiSy  seYere  and  diancter- 
istic,  to  be  thought  a  mere  neuralgia. 

In  all  forms  the  circumstance  that  tbe  patient  h^  preyionsly  had 
attacks  of  neuralgia  in  other  situations  is  a  yerj  important  help  in 
diagnosis.  It  does  not,  of  course,  proye  that  a  given  pain  is  of  func- 
tional origin,  but  it  is  proof  of  a  tendency  to  such  pain,  which  maj 
justly  be  allowed  considerable  weight  in  the  absence  of  signs  of 
an  organic  lesion.  This  character  is  frequently  of  Tory  great  prac- 
tical value,  especially  in  cases  of  neuralgic  pain  of  unusual  seat 
Another  similar  indication  is  furnished  when  the  neuralgia  replaces 
some  other  functional  affection,  as,  for  instance,  migraine  or  melan> 
cholia. 

Special  Biagnom. — ^There  are  certain  affections  with  which  the 
several  varieties  of  neuralgia  are  liable  to  be  confounded.  Almost 
any  form  of  neuralgia  may  be  simulated  by  the  pains  of  tabea^ 
and  the  possibility  of  this  cause  should  always  be  thought  of, 
especially  in  the  case  of  migratory  pain.  In  some  situations  the 
risk  of  error  is  greater  than  in  others,  and  these  will  be  especially 
mentioned. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  over  the  skull  (fifth 
and  great  occipital)  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  the  affection  shooU 
be  called  headache  or  neuralgia.  The  former  may  be  local,  e.g,  at  one 
temple,  as  in  migraine.  The  chief  distinction  is  the  correspondence 
to  the  course  of  the  nerves,  or  to  an  entire  nerve-region,  in  neuralgia^ 
which  is  absent  in  headache.  But  true  neuralgia  may  induce  a  diffuse 
head-pain  which  may  be  called  ''neuralgic  headache."  The  fifth 
nerve  is  often  damaged  by  oi^^anic  intra-cranial  disease,  and  nerve^ 
pain,  thus  produced,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  simple  neuralgia. 
Besides  the  indications  already  described,  organic  disease  often  causes 
deeply  seated  headache  and  various  symptoms,  especially  in  the  fnno* 
tions  of  other  nerves,  optic  neuritis,  and  paralysis  or  convulsion  in  th« 
limbs.  The  occurrence  of  herpes  in  the  course  of  a  supposed 
neuralgia  is  also  evidence  of  organic  change  in  the  nerve.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  neuralgic  pains  are  sometimes  the  first  symptom 
of  morbid  growths  in  the  upper  jaw  and  parotid  region. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cervico-occipital  form  rarely  presents  any 
difficulty.  The  neuralgic  pain  usually  courses  along  the  nerve-trunks, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  occipital  neuralgia  is  occasionally 
bilateral.  In  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  pain  may  be  an  early 
symptom,  but  it  scarcely  ever  spreads  to  the  occiput,  and  the  early 
interference  with  movement  is  usually  characteristic. 

The  neuralgias  of  tbe  arm  have  to  bd  distinguished  chiefly  from 
neuritis  by  tbe  indications  already  mentioned.  The  diagnosiB  is 
seldom  difficult,  because  neuritis  usually  causes  early  tenderness  in 
the  affected  nerve-trunks,  and,  later,  trophic  changes  in  the  muscles 
and  skin. 

A  more  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  the  trunk  neuralgias. 
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irbich  haTe  to  be  distnigaisbed  from  disease  of  the  internal  TiBoera» 
and  from  organic  spinal  disease.  Unilateral  pain  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  disease  of  the  organs  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
and  it  is  bardlj  necessary  to  point  out  that,  in  everj  case,  a  careful 
examination  -should  be  made  of  the  organs  adjacent  to  the  seat  of 
pain.  The  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  deeply  seated 
tumours  which  cause  pain  by  nerve-compression,  especially  when,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  pains  are  *'  reflected,"  and  do  not  precisely 
correspond  in  position  to  their  cause.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  for 
example,  often  gives  rise  to  such  pain,  especially  when  seated  in  the 
•descending  part ;  pain  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  may  be  the  only 
symptom  until  sudden  death  occurs.  The  pain  is  usually  very 
severe,  and  often  burning  in  character,  and  lias  not  the  same  foci 
of  intensity  and  tender  points  as  ordinary  neuralgia.  In  severe 
unilateral  (and  even  bilateral)  pain,  persistent  in  occurrence,  whether 
uniform  in  seat  or  not,  this  cause  should  always  be  suspected.  One 
.  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  neuralgic  pain  I  have  ever  seen — darting, 
stabbing,  burning,  migratory  pains  in  legs,  abdomen,  thorax,  and  left 
arm — was  due  to  an  undiscovered  abdominal  aneurism.  Aneurism  of 
the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  is  now  and  then  accompanied  by  pain 
passing  to  the  arm,  apparently  of  reflex  character.  Intercosto-humeral 
neuralgia  may  simulate  angina  pectoris,  of  which,  indeed,  such 
neuralgia  may  be  said  to  form  part.  The  severity  of  the  paroxysms 
of  angina,  and  the  other  distressing  sensations  which  accompany  the 
pain,  usually  render  the  nature  of  the  attacks  sufficiently  clear. 

The  parietal  pains  which  accompany  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
rarely  have  the  acute  lancinating  character  of  neuralgia:  they  are 
sensations  of  tightness  or  constriction,  and  the  obtrusive  symptoms  in 
the  legs  indicate  the  nature  of  the  disease.  To  this,  however,  morbid 
growths  in  the  membranes  offer  an  exception,  especially  in  the  early 
•tage*  The  pains  may  be  very  severe  and  of  various  character,  but  they 
are  oonstant  in  seat,  are  increased  by  any  movement,  and,  before  long, 
indications  of  compression  of  the  cord  are  added  to  them.  The 
'*  lightning  pains  '*  of  tabes  are  sometimes  felt  in  the  trunk,  and  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  neuralgia.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
changing  seat  and  momentary  duration,  by  the  similar  pains  in  the 
legs,  and  especially  by  diminished  sensibility  over  extensive  areas. 
In  most  cases  there  are  some  pains  in  the  legs  and  the  knee-jerk  is 
lost;  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  changes  were  confined  to 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord,  and  the  knee-jerk  was  normal ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  eases  of  the  kind,  the  light-reflex  of  the  iris  was  lost— 
a  symptom  of  great  indirect  diagnostic  importance.  More  constant 
in  seat  and  neuralgic  in  character  are  the  pains  of  pachymeningitis, 
which  are  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  nerve-roots  by  the 
thickened  membrane.  They  are  distinguished  from  neuralgia  by  the 
wide  extent  of  the  pains,  their  bilateral  situation,  by  the  presence  of 
areas  of  ansssthesia  due  to  still  greater  damage  to  the  nerves,  bj 
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mnscalar  wasting  in  the  limbs,  and  bj  the  symptoms  of  compression 
of  the  cord. 

The  terrible  nerre-pain  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  organic 
disease  of  the  bone  of  the  spinal  column  closely  resembles  neuralgia 
in  its  fixity  of  site  and  unilateral  situation,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  dependence  on  movement  of  the  trunk  (see  vol.  i,  p.  257). 
Leg  symptoms  are  usually  soon  associated  with  it.  The  lumbo-abdo- 
minal  neuralgia  may  be  confounded  with  renal  colic.  The  distinctioa 
rests  chiefly  on  the  urmary  symptoms  that  accompany  the  latter. 

The  sharp  pains  of  tabes  are  more  frequently  felt  in  the  legs  than 
in  the  trunk,  and  there  also  are  often  mistaken  for  neuralgia,  but  the 
indications  already  mentioned  suf&ce  to  distinguish  them.  Occasion* 
ally  such  pains  are  met  with  apart  from  other  symptoms  of  tabes,  and 
their  nature  is  difiScult  to  determine.  If  they  are  the  sequel  of 
syphilis,  or  associated  with  loss  of  action  in  the  iris,  they  are  probablj 
die  evidence  of  a  partial  tabetic  degeneration — ^a  tabetic  neuralgia. 
The  distinction  of  sciatic  neuralgia  from  neuritis  must  be  made  by  the 
indications  already  given  (see  also  **  Sciatica,*'  vol.  i,p.  106).  Of  still 
greater  practical  importance  is  the  distinction  of  crural  and  sciatic 
neuralgia  from  the  pains  due  to  pressure  on  the  lumbar  and  sacnl 
plexus  by  tumours  in  the  pelvis  and  abdomen.  Such  pains  are  felt 
along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  are  almost  invariably  thought  at 
first  to  be  neuralgic  Pains  in  the  front  of  the  thigh  are  rare  except 
as  the  result  of  extension  of  neuritis  from  the  sciatic  nerve  to  the 
lumbar  plexus,  or  as  the  result  of  pressure.  In  each  case  there  is 
generally  muscular  wasting,  which  shows  organic  damage.  The  dia- 
gnosis between  neuralgia  in  the  front  of  the  thigh  and  pain  due  to  a 
lesion  of  the  nerves,  is  also  aided  by  the  state  of  the  knee-jerk,  which 
is  generally  early  lost  in  organic  disease,  but  remains  intact  in  nen- 
ralgia.  In  every  case  of  neuralgic  pain  in  this  situation,  the  abdomen 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  whenever  pain  in  the  sciatic  is  of  a 
progressive  character,  and  apparently  due  to  mischief  above  the 
accessible  part  of  the  nerve,  a  rectal  examination  should  be  made,  hy 
which  the  source  of  pressure,  if  there  be  any,  will  often  be  felt.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  pain  felt  in  the  knee  may  be  a  reflex 
effect  of  the  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  obturator  nerve  in  hip- 
joint  disease,  and  that  obscure  pains  in  the  groin  and  thighs  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  disease  of  the  femur.* 

The  diagnosis  of  the  special  forms  of  neuralgia  is  less  difScult.  In 
the  reflex  or  sympathetic  variety  the  cause  of  the  pain  will  usually  he 
discovered  if  it  is  remembered  that  it  may  be  outside  the  area  in 
which  pain  is  felt.  It  is  rarely  far  distant ;  often  in  another  branch 
of  the  same  nerve.  Pain  in  any  part  of  the  fifth  nerve,  for  instance, 
may  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  a  carious  tooth. 

It  is  possible  to  confound  epileptiform  neuralgia  with  the  form  of 

*  In  one  caie  of  intense  stabbiiig  pains  in  the  groin,  closely  resembling  iieiirilgift» 
the  cause  was  ultimately  found  to  be  necrosis  of  the  great  trochanter. 
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true  epilepsy  in  whicli  the  aura  Ib  a  sudden  pain.  I  have  known,  for 
example^  slight  attacks  of  minor  epilepsj  to  be  preceded  by  a  most 
Bevere  momentary  pain  in  one  fifth  nerve.  The  occurrence  of  distinct 
loss  of  oonsciousness,  and  still  more  of  convulsion,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  epileptic  nature  of  the  case.  A  painful  epileptic  aura  in  a  limb» 
followed  by  local  convulsion,  could  only  be  mistaken  for  neuralgia 
with  reflex  spasm  in  a  patient  who  had  never  had  a  severe  fit.  But 
the  course  of  such  an  aura  is  usually  centripetal  and  deliberate,  and 
the  spasm  has  also  a  deliberate  maroh. 

P&0OV08XB. — ^The  prognosis  in  neuralgia  is  influenced  by  the  age 
of  the  patient,  by  the  duration  of  the  affection,  its  situation,  severity, 
and  canse.  It  is  far  better  when  the  disease  is  due  to  any  consti- 
tutional condition  than  when  no  general  cause  can  be  discovered^ 
since,  as  a  rule,  the  constitutional  states  that  cause  neuralgia  are 
amenable  to  treatment,  at  any  rate  in  such  a  degree  as  to  influence 
the  pain.  In  hysteria,  however,  some  neuralgias  are  readily  removed ; 
others,  especially  when  there  is  no  ansamia,  are  most  obstinate.  The 
prognosis  is  better  when  there  is  no  hereditary  tendency  than  when 
this  is  marked.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  prognosis  is  infla« 
enced  by  the  fact  that  the  heredity  is  general  or  special.  The  more 
severe  the  pain,  and  the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted,  the  more  diffi« 
cult  is  its  treatment.  When  a  patient  has  suffered  from  neuralgia  in 
various  regions,  for  many  years,  the  ultimate  prognosis  is  less  favor- 
able. It  is  generally  believed  that  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  nerve  are 
more  intractable  than  others.  During  the  decline  of  life,  most 
varieties,  especially  those  of  the  degenerative  form,  are  peculiarly 
obstinate,  and  in  old  age  they  sometimes  cannot  be  relieved  by  any 
treatment  whatever.  However  severe  the  pain  may  be,  neuralgia 
Involves  little  danger  to  life ;  as  Buzzard  has  well  said,  **  the  disease 
does  not  seem,  of  itself,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  life  which  it 
fills  with  suffering.**  Epileptiform  neuralgia  is,  of  all  kinds,  the 
most  obstinate ;  Trousseau,  in  his  large  experience,  never  knew  a  case 
to  be  cured.  When  neuralgia  has  once  ceased  it  la  extremely  prone 
to  recur ;  and  this  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  varieties,  must  be  remem^ 
bered  in  giving  an  opinion  regarding  the  future. 
• 

TuATKXRT. — ^The  treatment  of  neuralgia  consists,  first,  in  the 
lelief  of  the  symptom,  pain ;  and  secondly,  in  the  removal  of  its  causey 
i  a.  in  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  of  function  in  the  sensorj 
apparatus.  The  means  by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  secured  are 
threefold, — by  hygiene,  by  drugs,  given  internally  and  applied 
externally,  and  by  certain  surgical  operations  on  the  nerves.  It  is 
evident  that  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  must  be  infiuenced*  to  some 
extent,  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  there  is  distinct  evidence  of 
IMuritiBy  the  treatment  for  this,  already  describedt  must  be  adopted* 
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That  ^hich  has  now  to  be  considered  is  the  treatment  of  the  "idio* 
pathie"  form,  but  the  means  for  the  alleviation  of  all  Tarieties  is 
nearly  the  same. 

Although  the  relief  of  pain  has  nsuallj  to  be  the  first  actual  step  in 
treatment,  the  first  in  importance  is  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  the 
disease.  Any  discoverable  condition  on  which  the  neuralgia  maj 
depend  must  be  treated.  G[?he  detailed  measures  that  are  necessarj 
need  not  here  be  indicated*  since  they  are  sufficiently  suggested  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  causes  and  causal  varieties  already  given. 
Especially  should  any  source  of  nerve  irritation  be  removed,  whether 
in  the  region  of  the  painful  nerve  or  outside  it.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  neuralgia  will  disappear 
on  the  removal  of  such  a  source  of  irritation.  This  is  often  troe 
of  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  decayed  teeth.  The  almost 
universal  association  of  neuralgia  with  conditions  of  debility,  so 
strongly  insisted  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Anstie.  indicates  the  importance 
of  hygienic  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  general  health ;  fresh 
air,  adequate  rest,  and  nutritious  food  in  full  quantity,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  at  meals,  are  usually  directly  beneficial.  The  im- 
portance of  a  good  supply  of  animal  food  is  of  great  importance  for. 
all  but  gouty  subjects.  I  have  known  severe  neuralgia  to  occur  first 
on  the  patient  commencing  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  to  disappear  when 
meat  was  taken,  and  recur  with  severity  at  each  of  four  successiye 
attempts  to  return  to  vegetarianism.  Cod-liver  oil,  or  other  easily 
digested  fat,  may  often  be  ^dded  with  advantage.  Iron,  when  there 
is  anemia,  will  sometimes  alone  cure  the  disease,  and  even  when  there 
is  not  anaemia  it  seems  occasionally  to  be  beneficial  Of  nervine 
tonics,  quinine  is  of  most  value  in  true  malarial  forms,  given  in  a  full 
dose  shortly  before  a  periodical  attack  is  due ;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  not  always  successful.  In  smaller  doses  it  is  occasionally  useful 
in  other  forms,  although  not  so  frequently  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  marked  infiuence  on  the  nervous  system.  In  stupefying  doses  it 
may  lessen  the  pain  for  a  time,  but  does  not  often  produce  a  lasting 
efEect.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  most  useful  in  neuralgias  of  the 
first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Nux  vomica  or  strychnine  often  does 
more  good  than  quinine.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  whenever 
the  nervous  system  is  feeble,  as  it  so  frequently  is  in  neuralgia,  noz 
vomica  may  with  advantage  be  added  to  other  remedies  that  are  given. 
Zinc  (including  the  phosphide)  is  of  little  value.  Arsenic  is 
occasionally  useful,  especially  in  the  neuralgias  that  have  been  set  up 
by  malarial  poisoning,  and  in  the  degenerative  variety.  Free  phos- 
phorus (^  or  -^  grain)  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  my 
experience  coincides  with  that  of  most  recent  writers  in  assigning  it 
a  very  low  position  in  the  list  of  remedies, — low  so  far  as  numerical 
success  is  concerned,  although  in  rare  cases  its  influence  is  very 
striking.  For  instance,  a  woman  aged  forty-three,  with  neuralgia  of 
the  fifth  nerve  of  thirteen  years'  duration,  at  one  time  associated  with 
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brachial,  and  afterwards  with  crural,  neuralgia,  lost  the  pain  entirely 
during  three  months'  treatment  with  phosphorus,  although  when  the 
treatment  was  commenced  about  twelve  severe  paroxysms  occurred 
every  day.  Am lu on io- sulphate  of  oop[)er  has  l>een  recommended  in 
cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  filth  nerve.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ^ 
or  ^  of  a  grain  after  food.  In  syphilitic  forms,  de|>endeut  on  actual 
nerve- lesions,  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  should  of  course  be 
given.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  now  and  then  useful  in  oases  of 
neuralgia  that  are  not  due  to  syphilis. 

Of  remedies  that  have  a  sedative  action  on  the  nervous  system* 
although  they  are  not  anodynes,  bromide  of  potassium  has  been 
most  used.  It  is  occasionally  of  service  in  cases  of  idiopathic  neu* 
ral^ia;  paroxysmal  in  occurrence,  although  it  appears  to  have  less 
influence  on  sensory  than  on  motor  nerve-cells.  Its  value  is  greatest 
in  irritable,  anxious  subjects.  Chloride  of  ammonium  has  been 
recommended  in  intercostal  neuralgia.  In  the  rheumatic  forms 
salicylate  of  soda  has  been  occasionally  found  useful,  especially  in 
facial  neuralgia  and  sciatica,  but  in  the  cases  of  sciatica  which  depend 
on  neuritis  it  has  little  influence.  In  some  cases,  marked  relief  is 
afforded  by  antipyrine,  acetanilide  (antifebrin),  exalgin,  and  pbena- 
eetin ;  they  are  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  influence,  which  is  some- 
times great  at  first  and  afterwards  slight. 

Nervine  stimulants,  given  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  occasionally 
cut  it  sborty  especially  in  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Sulphnric 
ether,  valerian,  and  alcohol  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  use  of  alcohol  is,  however,  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the 
habits  of  the  patient,  and  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
Another  nervine  stimulant,  turpentine,  is  an  old  remedy  for  sciatica, 
and  has  been  occasionally  of  service  in  cases  of  ordinary  neuralgia. 
Nitroglycerine  sometimes  gives  relief  to  the  pain,  and,  as  a  mle, 
it  succeeds  whenever  alcohol  is  effective.  It  is  also  extremely  service- 
able in  many  cases,  given  regularly  three  times  a  day,  in  doses  from 
•§hs  ^o  -^  ot  a  grain,  especially  in  combination  with  nervine  tonics ; 
the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  seems  to  favour  the  access  of  the  tonio 
to  the  nerve-tissues. 

Anodynes  are  necessarily  yery  important  agents  in  tbe  treatment 
of  the  diseaae.  It  is  the  pain  for  which  the  patient  seeks  help ;  the 
cause  of  the  pain  can  only  be  slowly  influenced,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  pain  itself  has  to  be  relieved.  In  some  cases  relief  is  aU 
that  can  be  afforded ;  treatment  fails  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
pain,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  lessen  its  intensity.  But  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  neuralgia,  anodynes  do  more  than  merely 
palliate ;  the  repeated  removal  of  the  pain  tends  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. This  makes  it  probable  that  the  relief  afforded  is  not  merely 
by  an  action  of  the  drug  on  the  general  sensorium,  but  that  it  has 
an  influence  on  the  specific  disturbance  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  pain.    The  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
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most  acute  pain  may  be  sometimes  relieved  by  an  anodyne  'which  hat 
no  apparent  influence  on  the  general  sensory  functions  of  the  brain. 

No  drug  gives  relief  so  quickly  and  so  surely  as  opium  or  morphia. 
In  epileptiform  neuralgia  Trousseau  found  no  remedy  comparable  to 
opium,  which  he  gave  in  doses  rapidly  increased  up  to  300  grains  of 
opium  or  60  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia  a  day.  Morphia  beneath 
the  skin  relieves  for  the  time  all  forms  of  neuralgia.  It  ia  probabls 
that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  better  to  inject  it  into  the  seat  of  pain,  because 
it  can  then  exert  some  influence  on  the  terminal  nerve-endings,  and* 
moreover,  the  injection  has  a  slight  counter-irritant  influence.  But  its 
ehief  action  is  on  the  nerve-centres,  and  this  is  exerted  equally  wherever 
the  injection  is  made ;  therefore,  if  for  some  reason,  local  injectioii 
ia  undesirable,  any  convenient  region  will  answer.  The  dose  should 
not  at  first  be  large,  t^,  i>  or  ^  of  a  grain,  acocxrding  to  the 
•eiveriiy  of  the  pain.  It  is  unsafe  to  commence  with  a  larger  quantitj; 
death  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  resulted  from  an  injection  of 
}  gr.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  in  some  cases,  how  little  effect, 
beyond  the  relief  of  the  pain,  morphia  produces.  The  addition  ol 
atropine  (in  the  proportion  of  one-twentieth  of  the  morphia  used) 
WiU  often  prevent  nausea.  Caution  should  be  used  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  '*  morphinism,''  most  cases  of  which  have  been  set  up 
by  the  use  of  this  drug  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia.  The  hypodermis 
^fringe  should  never  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  patient.  In, 
cooaine,  moreover,  we  have  an  agent  that  can  often  replace  morphiai 
▲  local  injection  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  often  gives  great 
relief  to  the  pain,  apparently  by  arresting  impressions  from  the  peri- 
phery, but  tiie  first  injection  may  wisely  be  smaller,  -^  gr.,  on 
acoount  of  individual  intolerance.  Bepeated  injections  often  promote 
leoovery,  especially  when  the  pain  ia  superficial  and  is  aooompanied 
by  tenderness. 

Belladonna  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  (| — ^  gr.  of  the  extnet) 
or  atropine  by  the  skin  (y^^j — ^  gr.).  Occasionally  these  give 
marked  relief  to  the  pain,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  are  said  to 
produce  a  more  permanent  effect  than  morphia  (Hunter,  Anstis^ 
Yanlair).  The  unpleasant  dryness  of  the  throat  cannot  be  avoided. 
It  is  oft^n  well  to  alternate  injections  of  atropine  with  those  ol 
morphia  in  cases  in  which  there  is  danger  of  the  establishiiiaDt  of 
the  morphia  habit,  and  cocaine  is  insufficient. 

Aconite  and  gelsemium  are  said  to  have  a  special  action  en  the 
flfth  nerve,  and  are  frequently  useful  in  trigeminal  neuralgias. 
Aconite  is  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  but  often  causea  nausea  and 
impleasant  symptoms.  In  slight  cases,  especially  those  which  depend 
on  dental  caries,  gelsemium  is  sometimes  useful ;  fifteen  minims  of 
the  tincture  may  be  frequently  repeated.  Aoonitia  may  also  be  given 
in  doses  of  -^  to  y^  of  a  grain,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  dangerous 
xemedy  to  employ  hypodermically.  The  alkaloid  of  gelsemium  (gel* 
•emia)  ia  convenient  for  subcutaneous  use;  the  dose  ia  ^  to  A 
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of  a  graiu.  Cimicif aga  is  often  very  useful  for  neuralgia  associated 
with  rheumatism,  given  either  alone  or  combined  with  Indian  hemp. 
In  gouty  subjects,  lithia  may  be  combined  with  the  cimicifuga. 

Indiaji  hemp  is  of  yalue  in  certain  forms  of  neuralgia,  especiallj 
those  in  which  the  pains  are  sudden,  brief,  and  sharp,  without  the 
yiolenoe  which  marks  true  epileptiform  neuralgia.  It  may  be  admin- 
istered continuously  between  the  intervals ;  a  quarter  to  half  or  even 
one  grain  three  times  a  day .  Piscidia  ery  thrina  has  been  recommended 
when  pain  is  not  severe ;  in  moderate  doses  (5bs  of  the  liquid  extract) 
it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after-effects.  Chloral  has  little  influence  over 
pain,  but  croton-chloral  (butyl-chloral)  is  sometimes  useful,  especially 
in  neuralgias  of  the  fifth.  It  is  usually  given  in  doses  of  five  grainsp 
butt  as  Binger  and  others  have  shown,  the  dose  may  often  be  increased 
(up  to  twenty  grains)  with  advantage.  Combinations  of  nerve-tonics 
and  sedatives  are  generally  necessary,  but  as  the  sedative  has  to  be 
continuously  given,  its  dose  must,  of  course,  be  moderate.  I  have 
found*  for  instance,  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth,  the  combination  of  arsenic, 
quinine,  and  Indian  hemp  of  great  service. 

Neuralgic  pain  is  often  relieved  by  local  treatment,  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  either  irritant  or  sedative  ;  and  some  remedies  combine  the 
two  effects.  Counter-irritation  seems  often  to  exert  an  inhibitoiy 
influence,  and  to  change  the  action  of  the  nerve-centre;  just  as 
a  blister  around  the  limb  will  stop  the  aura  of  epilepsy.  Either 
blisters,  or  sinapisms,  or  the  actual  cautery  miay  be  employed.  Flying 
blisters  may  be  applied  over  the  tender  spots,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
spine.  Chloroform  has  been  injected  beneath  the  skin,  fifteen  or  thirty 
minims,  but^  although  it  may  give  some  relief,  it  may  also  cause  a 
troublesome  slough.  The  actual  cautery,  in  mild  form,  is  most 
effective  in  spinal  neuralgias.  The  local  injection  of  carbolic  acid 
or  of  osmic  acid  has  been  recommended  ;  they  have  been  employed 
chiefly  in  trigeminal  neuralgia  and  in  sciatica.*  One  or  two  drops  of 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  (in  wat^r  and  glycerine)  have  been 
injected  at  a  time.  It  is  said  to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  pain ; 
some  cases  are  reported  as 'being  cured  after  about  a  dozen  injec- 
tions. It  does  no  appear  to  be  entirely  free  from  danger ;  Jacoby 
observed  palsy  of  the  radial  nerve  to  follow  an  injection  into  the  arm, 
as  it  occasionally  follows  an  injection  of  ether. 

Acupuncture,  the  introduction  of  needles  into  the  painful  part,  is  a 
method  employed  in  China  and  Japan,  the  value  of  which  is  not  great. 
If,  as  in  the  East,  the  needles  are  left  io  for  some  hours  or  a  day,  they 
cause  much  pain.  Aquapuncture  has  also  been  employed ;  it  consists 
in  the  injection  of  pure  water  into  or  beneath  the  skin.  Originally  it 
•was  introduced  into  the  skin,  or  between  the  true  skin  and  the  epi« 
dermis,  under  cousiderable  pressure,  so  as  to  force  the  water  to  sepa- 
rate Ihe  tissues  and  make  spaces  for  itself.    This  method  gives  much 

•  Mercei,  « Lancet,'  1885,  No.  2;  Jacoby,  'Trans.  Am.  Neorolog.  Am./  1886» 
p.  II;  Schapiro, '  Petersburg,  med.  WocheuschritV  1885. 
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pain  and  does  little  good,  but  the  injection  of  water  beneath  the  wkm 
is  innocuous,  and  occasionally  relieves  a  slight  pain. 

Of  external  applications  that  are  at  once  irritant  ajid  sedatm^ 
ehloroform  is  the  most  important,  pure,  or  as  the  Linimentum  Ohloio- 
formi  (B.  P.),  or  a  dilution  of  one  part  of  chloroform  with  six  of  Lin* 
Saponis.  Next  in  value  are  the  ointments  of  veratria  and  aconitia. 
They  should  be  rubbed  in  until  tingling  is  produced,  followed  bj  numb> 
ness.  The  milder  tincture  of  aconite  may  also  be  painted  on  the  part 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  avoiding  any  sores.  Camphor-chloral 
(camphor  and  chloral  rubbed  up  together  in  equal  parts,  so  as  to 
liquefy)  may  also  be  applied  on  lint  covered  with  oil-silk.  Both  this 
and  chloral  will  blister  if  left  on  too  long.  Menthol  is  also  a  useful 
application  to  the  skin  in  the  slighter  forms  of  neuralgia.  It  causes 
a  singular  sensation  of  tingling  and  coldness,  and  for  the  time  lessens 
the  pain.  It  may  be  employed  pure  in  the  solid  form,  or  rubbed  np 
with  chloral,  or  with  spirit  or  glycerine.  Preparations  of  opiom 
(usually  oleate  of  morphia)  are  of  very  little  value  as  external  appli- 
cations. A  strong  ointment  of  cocaine  and  lanoline  (10  or  15  per  cent.) 
sometimes  does  good  by  numbing  the  skin,  but  it  should  not  be  used 
at  the  junction  of  a  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin,  or  when  the  skin 
is  irritated,  or  it  may  excite  a  troublesome  spreading  dermatitis. 
Belladonna  is  of  service  if  employed  sufficiently  strong ;  the  extract, 
diluted  with  one,  two,  or  three  parts  of  glycerine  or  vaseline,  may  be 
smeared  over  the  skin  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  oleate  of  atropia 
(5  per  cent,  solution  in  oil)  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Among  external  applications,  that  of  simple  cold  or  warmth  should 
be  mentioned.  Each  occasionally  gives  temporary  relief  if  applied 
continuously  to  the  seat  of  pain.  In  most  cases  heat  is  the  safer 
and  more  effectual.  Considerable  heat  is  often  little  felt  at  the  focos 
of  most  intense  pain.  If  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  active  neuritis^ 
beat  must  be  applied  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  with  extreme 
caution,  or  disastrous  consequences  may  ensue  (see  voL  i,  p.  62).  A 
warm  douche  through  the  nose  has  been  strongly  recommended  bj 
SeeligmuUer  in  cases  of  supra-orbital  patn,  supposed  to  be  produced 
in  the  frontal  sinuses,  even  when  of  malarial  origin.  Etber  spraj 
to  the  spine  has  also  been  recommended  in  various  forms  of  neuralgia. 
Cold  to  the  painful  part  is  rarely  useful,  except  in  the  case  of  neuralgia 
of  the  testis,  where  refrigeration  can  be  more  completely  effected  than 
elsewhere. 

Electricity,  properly  employed,  is  an  agent  of  occasional  value  in 
the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  It  may  be  used  in  two  ways.  (1)  A  strong 
current,  Ciiusing,  for  the  time,  considerable  pain,  will  sometimes 
remove  the  neuralgia  at  once,  no  doubt  by  altering  the  form  of  central 
action,  just  as  does  a  counter-irritant  The  effect  is  probably  only 
produced  in  cases  of  idiopathic  neuralgia  of  slight  degree.*  In 
some  cases,  and  invariably  in  active  neuritis,  a  strong  application 
renders  the  pain  worse,  and  the  risk  of  this  effect  must  be  borne  ia 
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mind.  The  forms  in  wbicli  it  is  most  likely  to  he  sncoessfiil  are  recent 
cases  of  hysterical  neuralgia,  especially  when  the  pain  is  seated  in  the 
joints.  To  produce  this  energetic  effect  either  faradism  or  voltaism 
may  be  used.  (2)  A  weak  current  may  be  used  for  its  sedative  action 
on  the  nerves.  Either  form  of  electricity  may  be  employed,  but 
the  action  of  the  two  is  essentially  different.  The  voltaic  current  is 
the  most  frequently  useful.  Authorities  are  divided  on  the  best  method 
of  applying  it,  but  the  majority  are  of  opinion  (and  with  this 
my  own  experience  agrees)  that  it  is  best  to  neglect  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  to  place  the  positive  pole  near  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
and  the  negative  in  some  indifferent  situation.  If  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  neuralgia  is  central,  the  positive  pole  may  be  placed, 
during  part  of  the  application,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  central  termi- 
nation of  the  nerve,  and,  for  another  part  of  the  time,  on  the  seat  of 
the  pain.  The  strength  should  be  from  two  to  five  milliampires,  but 
if  the  battery  is  not  provided  with  a  galvanometer,  the  number  of  cells 
must  be  regulated  according  to  its  effect  on  the  sensory  nerves,  so  as  to 
cause  a  slight  tingling  or  burning  sensation,  not  actual  pain.  The 
number  of  cells  to  be  used  will  vary  in  different  parts,  chiefly  in  eon- 
sequence  ef  the  varying  sensibility  and  resistance  of  the  sldn.  The 
patient's  sensations  are,  indeed,  often  the  best  guide.  For  the  face, 
three,  and  elsewhere  five,  cells  may  be  employed  to  begin  with,  and  the 
current  gradually  increased  until  it  can  just  be  felt.  All  sudden  varia- 
tions in  strength  should  be  avoided.  A  well- wetted  sponge  should  be 
employed  as  the  electrode,  and  this  should  be  very  gently  and  gradu- 
ally applied,  and  very  gently  removed  when  the  strength  is  altered. 
If  the  ^radic  current  is  employed  as  a  sedative,  it  must  be  extremely 
weak  (so  as  to  be  just  felt,  but  to  occasion  no  pain),  and  rapidly  inter- 
rupted. The  rapidly  recurring  slight  stimulation  of  the  nerves  pro- 
duces after  a  time  a  sedative  effect,  at  first  slightly  increasing,  but 
after  a  few  minutes  distinctly  relieving,  the  pain.  Its  action  is  analo- 
gous to,  and  quite  as  effectual  as,  the  mechanical  percussors  recently 
introduced. 

The  Surgical  Treatmemi  of  NeuraHgta, — Cases  of  neuralgia  are 
occasionally  met  with,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  in  persons  who  have  passed  middle  life,  in  which  every 
attempt  to  afford  even  relief,  fails  entirely.  In  such  cases  the  only 
measure  which  is  likely  to  be  successful  in  curing  the  disease  is  one 
tliat  interrupts  the  passage  of  all  impulses  along  the  nerve,  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre.  Such  impulses,  as  we  have  seen,  are  con- 
stantly traversing  the  nerve ;  some  affect  consciousness  and  are  felt  as 
sensations ;  of  others  we  are  usually  not  conscious,  but  can  perceive 
them  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  part.  But  all  these  are  probably 
only  a  small  part  of  the  impulses  which  habitually  pass  up  to  the 
cells  in  which  the  fibres  end,  and  these  impulses  seem,  in  cases  of  cen« 
tral  neuralgia — ^the  common  variety  in  the  class  now  under  considera- 
tion — ^to  maintain  the  morbid  action  of  the  cells  when  this  has  been 
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once  set  up  and  fixed  in  them.  If  these  impnlses  can  be  arrested, 
absolutely  and  permanently,  the  disturbed  centre  is  afforded  perfect 
zest  from  aU  peripheral  influences,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
with  such  rest  the  morbid  process  subsides.  Indeed,  it  often  ceases  at 
once ;  the  shock  to  the  cells,  involved  in  the  operation  necessary  for  the 
arrest  of  conduction  along  the  nerve,  seems  at  once  to  inhibit  the 
cells,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  previous  excitation  they  do  not  again 
resume  their  normal  activity. 

The  iLfluence  of  nerve-stretching  is  seldom  permanent  enough  to 
produce  the  desired  result ;  even  division  of  the  nerve  is  uncertain  in 
its  effects,  apparently  because  union  may  take  place  between  the 
divided  extremities  which  are  left  in  j  uxtaposition.  The  only  proceeds 
ing  which  has  been  found  effectual  and  trustworthy  is  the  excision  of 
a  short  piece  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  to  the  distribution  of  which 
the  pain  is  referred.  If  the  pain  is  referred  to  more  than  one  division 
of  the  nerve,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  operate  upon  the  branch  first 
and  chiefly  affected.  But  a  recurrence  may  take  place,  and  the  nerve 
may  afterwards  have  to  be  resected  above  its  division.  It  was  at  one 
time  supposed  that  the  removal  of  Meckel's  ganglion  was  essential  in 
some  cases,*  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed  by  recent  experienee.t 
The  various  procedures  devised  by  surgeons  to  attain  the  object  have 
been  similar  in  aim,  viz.  the  exposure  of  the  nerve  at  a  point  as  near 
the  centre  as  is  thought  necessary.  On  account  of  the  tendency  for  the 
pain  to  affect  other  branches  of  the  nerve,  after  that  primarily  affected 
has  been  interrupted,  the  main  divisions  of  the  nerve,  at  one  or  the  other 
side  of  theforamina  through  which  they  pass  from  the  skull,  may  have  to 
be  divided.  Bose)  even  recommended  removal  of  the  Gasserion  ganglion 
and  has  carried  out  the  operation  in  several  cases ;  while  HorBley,§  who 
asserts  that  removal  of  the  Gasserian  gai^flion  as  a  whole  isimposfliMs 
on  account  of  its  close  connection  with  the  cavernous  sinus,  advoeatei 
division  of  the  nerve  between  the  pons  and  the  ganglion. 

Success  is  a  frequent  but  not  a  constant  result  of  the  operation  of 
neurectomy.  In  nineteen  cases  reported  by  Horsley,||  the  operation 
had  to  be  repeated  in  six  on  account  of  recurrence  of  pain ;  one  patient 
died,  in  whom  he  had  separated  the  fifth  nerve  from  the  pons ;  one 
became  demented  after  repeated  operations,  which  failed  to  give  more 
than  temporary  relief.  In  the  others,  there  was  relief  up  to  the  time 
at  which  the  paper  was  written,  this  interval  varying  from  a  Um 

*  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Chavawe,  of  Birmingham  (Royal  Medical  and  Chimigkil 
Society,  meeting  of  February  20th,  1884,  and  discuraion  thereon). 

t  Neuralgia  will  eometimes  disappear  for  a  time  under  strong  mental  infloenoa 
Lefort,  for  instauce,  mentions  that  a  most  obstinate  lingual  neuralgia  oaaaed  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  and  returned  when  the  anxious  time  was  over* 

t  "  LetUomian  Lectures,"  '  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  i,  1892. 

f  'Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  ii,  1891. 

II  Loc.  cit.  In  these  papera  will  be  found  deecribed  the  detalli  of  tlis  firiooi 
operationt. 
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months  to  tome  yeftn.  in  fite  cases  in  which  Bose  operated  on  the 
Gkuserian  ganglion,  complete  relief  persisted  up  till  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  result,  but  in  three  of  the  cases  that  time  was  less 
than  a  year.  The  same  is  true  of  a  case  in  which  Professor  Andrews, 
of  Ohicago,  carried  out  the  same  operation. 

Although  operatiye  measures  in  the  treatment  of  trigeminal  neu- 
ralgia are  thus  uncertain  in  their  result,  even  when  carried  out  on  the 
main  trunk  and  still  more  upon  the  peripheral  branches,  the  measure 
has  resulted  in  complete  relief,  certainlj  or  probably  permanent,  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  other  measures  have  failed. 
With  wider  experience,  a  selection  of  cases  may  be  possible,  that 
will  much  increase  the  practical  value  of  the  operation. 

Kerve-stretching  is  an  operation  which  produces  some  of  the 
effects  of  neurotomy,  arresting  for  a  time  the  conducting  function, 
and  effecting  what  may  be  called  an  alterative  stimulation  of  the 
nerve.  If  its  influence  is  less  lasting,  so  are  also  its  inconvenient 
effects,  and,  as  it  is  sometimes  successful,  it  may  often  wisely 
precede  division  of  the  nerve.  It  has  been  recommended  that  strong 
traction  should  be  made  on  the  central  end,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  has  much  influence,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  nerve,  it  is 
somewhat  perilous.*  Becent  literature  abounds  with  records  of  oases 
of  apparent  cure  from  nerve-stretching,  even  when  the  neuralgia 
seemed  to  be  central.  For  instance,  a  severe  intercostal  neuralgia  of 
twenty  years'  duration  is  said  to  have  been  cured  by  stretching  the 
terminal  branches  of  two  or  three  of  the  nerves.f  Intensely  severe 
neuralgia  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth — the  pain  being  in  the  ear, 
temple,  lower  jaw,  and  tongue, — of  five  years'  duration,  is  said  to  have 
been  cured  by  a  single  stretching  of  the  lingual  nerve  in  the  tongue.) 
In  this  and  many  other  cases  the  pain  did  not  immediately  cease,  but 
gradually  subsided  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks.  In  some  rare 
oases,  in  which  the  sheath  of  an  accessible  nerve  can  be  felt  to  be 
greatly  thickened,  the  nerve  has  been  exposed,  the  sheath  opened 
carefully,  and  the  nerve  for  some  distance  separated  from  it.  This 
operation  has  been  sucoessfnl  in  arresting  the  pain,  especially  in 
traumatic  oases.§ 

Idgature  of  arteries  has  been  confined  to  that  of  the  carotid,  as  a 
last  resort  in  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  All  that  can  be 
said  to  justify  so  serious  an  operation  is  that  it  has  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  been  suocessf  uL    Oompression  of  the  carotid  occasionally 

*  There  is  evldenoe  that  too  vigoroae  itretching  of  the  eeoond  diyiiion  of  the 
fifth  neire  has  eansed  deiitnictive.  Inflammatioii  of  the  eyeball,  probably  l^  the 
mechanism  of  inflammatioii  of  the  OaMerian  ganglion  (Nicaiie  and  TUlan^  8oa 
Clin,  de  Paria,  March  9th,  1882). 

t  Nuaebaam, '  Aerrt.  Int-bl^  1878,  No.  68. 

t  Le  Dentil,  <  L'Un.  m6A.;  1881,  voL  U,  p.  768. 

f  An  initanee  it  noorded  by  La  IVirt, « Soo.  da  Ohir.,*  Inly  Mlh,  1881^  in  wUA 
the  iMdlan  ima  ■orroandad  by  a  donee  ahaath  of  oonaeotlva  tieeoa^  dna  ta  i 
tion  pTodncad  l^  a  gnnehot  nonnd. 
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cuts  sliort  an  attack  of  pain*  and  the  repetition  of  thia  treatment 
continued  for  a  long  time,  has  even  produced  permanent  aUeriation. 
An  attempt  to  estimate  the  true  position  of  the  surgical  treatment 
of  neuralgia  is  unfortunately  beset  with  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
eulties,  due  to  the  fact  that  after  many  operations  the  pain  has  ceased, 
or  has  been  much  lessened,  for  a  time,  but  has  afterwards  letunied, 
and  manj  cases  have  been  published  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  permit  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  permanence  of  the  effect 
Moreoyer,  the  numerous  cases  in  which  there  has  not  been  even  tem- 
porary relief  are  seldom  published.  In  some  instances,  operation  after 
operation  has  been  submitted  to  by  the  patient  under  the  urgent  com* 
pulsion  of  continued  suffering,  and  the  records  of  many  cases  illustrate 
▼ery  strikingly  the  need  for  caution  in  drawing  any  infownoe  froai 
transient  relief.* 

YlBOEMLL  NaUBALGXAS. 

The  internal  Tiscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  aie  lometlmeB  Htm 
seat  of  neuralgic  pain.  Such  neuralgias  are  described  in  full  in  tlio 
works  that  deal  with  the  diseases  of  these  organs,  and  this  arrange- 
ment is  convenient,  since  the  principles  of  diagnosis  inyolye  a  dlif- 
ferential  discussion  of  the  symptoms  of  orgauic  disease  of  these 
organs  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  work.  A  brief 
outline  of  the  general  facts  may,  however,  be  given  here. 

Most  of  the  organs  in  which  these  neuralgias  are  felt,  receive  their 
chief  nervous  supply  from  the  sympathetic  system.    Little  sensation 

*  The  following  oaies  are  iUaitrations  of  this.  In  one  inetaaee,  a  man,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  had  his  first  attack  of  nearalg^a  in  the  third  diyision  of  tiis 
fifth  nerve.  Four  teeth  were  extracted  from  the  lower  jaw  and  then  one  from  the 
upper,  and,  as  the  pain  ceased  for  three  weeks,  the  case  was  published  aa  cared.  The 
pain  returning,  resection  of  the  alveolar  process  was  performed;  the  pain  ceased  for 
five  months,  and  the  case  was  again  published  as  cured.  After  a  relapse,  the  inferior 
alveolar  nerve  was  excised,  and  freedom  for  aome  time  was  followed  by  a  return,  for 
which  the  carotid  artery  was  tied,  but  the  effect  of  even  this  was  not  peimanest 
(J.  C.  Hutchinson, « Am.  Med.  News,'  1885,  p.  895).  The  same  author  relates  a  case 
of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth,  in  which  the  following  operations  were  performed  withool 
success: — an  incision  through  the  skin  above  the  ear,  division  of  the  sapra-orbital 
and  infra-orbital  nerves,  excision  of  half  an  inch  of  the  supra-orbital,  ligature  of  tht 
carotid,  destruction  of  the  nerve  in  the  infra-orbital  canaL  In  a  case,  receded  by 
Bchupper,  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  with  reflex  spasm  in  the  face,  the  first  procedors 
was  scarification  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  upper  jaw ;  this  f^dling,  the 
surgeon  exdsedthe  infra-orbital  nerve  i  this  likewise  fwling,  he  excised  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  in  the  spheno-maxillaiy  fossa;  there  bdng  no  relief,  he  removed  the 
peripheral  segment  of  the  aame  nerve  from  the  base  of  the  orbits  The  pdn  then 
migrated  to  the  third  division  of  the  fifths  the  inferior  maxillafy  nerve  was  there* 
fore  excised.  An  interval  of  freedoiA  wee  followed  by  a  return  of  the  pain,  and  the 
common  carotid  was  tied*  The  pain  continuing,  the  tmcaal  nerve  was  divided,  sad 
on  account  of  severe  hemorrhage,  the  external  carotid  and  temponl  arteries  wm» 
tie4,  and  the  patient  is  eaid  at  last  to  hava  been  «*  onred.'* 
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attends  their  normal  function.  Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
afferent  impressions  are  oonstantlj  passing  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres,  these  fail  to  affect  oonscionsness  nnder  normal  circumstancea^. 
But  repeated  attention  may  rastly  increase  the  sensitireness  of  the 
perceptive  centres  to  sach  impressions,  and  from  such  increase  arises 
a  large  amount  of  the  discomfort  of  those  patients  who  are  termed 
**  hTpochondriacs  "—correctly,  in  so  far  as  the  organs  which  lie  below 
the  rib-cartilages  disturb  their  conscious  life.  But  the  sensation  from 
the  viscera  may  also  amount  to  actnal  pain,  in  consequence  of  the 
afferent  impressionB  being  abnormal,  owing  to  organic  disease  and 
▼aried  functional  disturbance.  Fftin  may  also  be  felt  apart  from  either 
ef  these  causes,  and  such  pain  is  called  **  Tisoeral  neuralgia."  Often 
we  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  it  is  the  result  of  a  local  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  nerves  of  the  organs,  and  how  far  it  is  central  It  is 
probably  local  in  causation  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  the  case  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  forms  of  neuralgia^  but  the  same  general  pathological 
laws  doubtless  underlie  the  two.  The  difficulty  of  investigation  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  &ct  that  the  organs  are  concealed  from  direct 
examination,  but  also  on  the  circumstance  that  they  receive  their  inuer* 
vation  from  two  sources,  from  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  cerebro* 
spinal  eentre  by  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  branches ;  and  we  do  not 
know  what  share  these  sets  of  nerves  respectively  take  in  the  produo* 
tion  of  visceral  pain.  There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that  not 
only  the  nerves  in  the  viscera  but  also  the  nervous  plexuses  outside, 
them  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  The  difficulties  of  investigation 
are  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  pain  may  be  the  only  symptom 
of  organic  and  of  functional  disease,  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
examples  of  the  former  have  been  included  among  the  visceral  neu- 
ralgias by  some  writers  on  the  subject. 

Most  forma  of  visceral  neuralgia  are  more  frequent  in  females  than 
in  males,  and  may  be  disposed  to  by  the  same  inherited  tendency  that 
produces  the  cerebro-spinal  forms.  The  genen^  causes  of  the  two  are 
also,  for  the  most  part,  similar.  In  women,  ansBmia  and  hysteria  are 
especially  prominent.  They  may  also  result  from  causes  that  have  & 
local  action,  and  this  fact  adds  not  .a  little  to  the  obscurity  of  their 
diagnosis.  The  essential  symptom  is  pain,  which  varies  greatly  in 
character,  sometimes  dull  and  diffuse,  sometimes  sharp,  circumscribed^ 
lancinating  or  burning.  It  usually  presents  paroxysmal  exacerbations, 
and  is  sometimes  actually  intermitting.  I  have  known  paroxysms  of 
gastric  pain  to  alternate  with  headache.  The  exacerbations  may  be 
apparently  spontaneous,  or  may  be  produced  by  various  stimuli,  espe* 
dally  by  those  concerned  in  the  functional  activity  of  the  organ.  We 
ought  not,  however,  to  include  among  the  neuralgias  (as  some  have 
done)  cases  in  which  pain  is  confined  to  periods  of  fundtional  activity. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  such  cases,  the  affection  is  ever  a  purs 
neuralgia. 

The  diagnosis  of  visceral  neuralgias  is  difficult,  not  only  in  the 
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recognition  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  pain,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
organ  or  structure  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  first  and  chief  element, 
'however,  is  the  exclusion  of  organic  disease, bj  every  method  of  investi- 
^tion  that  can  be  made  available.  If  functional  disturbance  ensts, 
the  affection  can  only  be  regarded  at  neuralgic  when  the  pain  is  not 
velated  to  the  disturbance  of  function  either  in  lime  or  in  degree. 

The  treatment  of  visceral  neuralgias  must  be  based  on  the  same 
fieneral  principles  as  that  of  the  cerebro-spinal  forms.  It  consists  in 
the  removal  of  causes,  general  tonic  treatment,  abundant  rest,  and 
the  use  of  sedatives.  The  mode  of  employment  of  the  latter  differsin 
€ach  case,  and  in  each,  also,  special  measures  are  necessary^  related  to 
Hke  ftmction  of  the  organ  concerned. 

SpeciaXi  Fobxb. — Of  ihe  intra-thoracic  organs,  the  lungs  do  not 
Appear  to  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  although  the  pain  of  '*  pleurodynia," 
already  described,  is  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  pleural  nerYOS. 
The  only  important  cardiac  affection  of  this  class  is  the  disease  known 
as  **  angina  pectoris.*'  Severe  nerve-pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  of 
the  disorder,  but  its  peculiar  and  special  characters  and  assodations 
prevent  its  inclusion  among  the  forms  of  pure  neuralgia. 

The  most  important  visceral  neuralgias  are  those  of  the  abdominal 
inrgans.  They  are  usually  local  and  well  defined,  but  occasionally 
abdominal  neuralgic  pain  varies  in  its  seat,  and  is  felt  now  on  one 
•ide,  now  on  another.  That  of  the  stomach  (^os^ra^ia,  gcutradytm) 
is  one  of  the  best-marked  forms.  It  is  frequent  in  aniemia  and 
hysteria,  and  a  special  form  constitutes  the  gastrio  crises  of  ataiy. 
!l3ie  pain  is  felt  at  the  epigastric  region,  and,  like  most  gastrio  pain^ 
passes  through  to  the  back.  Pressure  does  not  usually  increase  it; 
often,  indeed,  it  relieves  the  more  intense  suffering.  There  is  generaUy 
a  constant  dull  pain,  with  more  acute  exacerbations.  It  may  be  most 
intense  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  may  be  relieved  by  food; 
it  is  then  possibly  due  to  the  morbid  action  of  the  nerves  or  centres 
from  which,  in  health,  the  sensation  of  hunger  arises.  Or  the  pain 
may  be  increased  by  food,  and  in  such  cases  food  is  often  vomited  as 
€Oon  as  it  is  taken.  Appetite  may  be  absent,  lessened,  increased,  or 
perverted.  The  relation  of  the  condition  of  appetite  to  the  effect  of 
food  in  relieving  or  increasing  the  pain  deserves  further  study. 

The  stomach  is  readily  influenced  by  sedatives,  and  their  a^minis' 
tration  by  the  mouth  forms  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Other 
agonts  are  sometimes  useful.  In  the  form  that  is  relieved  by  food, 
oxide  of  silver  is  often  of  great  service.  When  there  is  anasmia,  the 
combination  of  subcarbonate  of  bismuth  and  saccharated  carbonate  of 
iron,  given  before  food,  is  frequently  effective.  No  sedative,  however, 
is  on  the  whole  so  useful  as  cocaine,  of  which  half  a  grain  may  be 
fg^ven  when  the  pain  comes  on.  By  repeatedly  relieving  the  pain  in 
^is  manner,  the  disease  is  often  cured,  apparently  by  the  rest  thus 
f^ven  to  the  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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The  frequenoj  of  inteBtdnal  neuralgia  (enieralgia)  has  probably  been ' 
exaggerated.  We  are  not  justified  in  r^;arding  as  enteralgia  either 
Tague  abdominal  pains,  which  are  not  increased  bj  peristaltic  action, 
or  pain  that  occurs  only  when  the  intestines  are  in  energetic  action, 
or  in  which  there  is  conspicuous  disturbance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
If  these  are  excluded,  the  cases  of  enteralgia  become  extremely  rare, 
and  the  history  of  the  affection  has  yet  to  be  worked  out.  There 
is,  howcTer,  one  part  of  the  intestine  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
seat  of  neuralgic  pain, — ^the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  This  form 
occurs  in  both  sexes  as  a  deeply  seated 'pain  above  the  anus  and 
coccyx,  more  or  less  constant,  but  with  severe  exacerbations,  appa- 
rently due  to  spasm.  It  is  usually  effectually  relieved  by  supposi- 
tories. In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  probably  a  primary  spasm,  and  I 
hare  known  it  to  be  produced  in  a  child  by  the  use  of  senna  as  an 
aperient. 

Of  neuralgia  of  the  liyer,  hepaialgiot  much  the  same  may  be  said  as 
of  enteralgia.  Deep-seated  pain  is  occasionally  felt  in  the  position  of 
the  organ,  sometimes  diffuse  and  dull,  sometimes  sharp  and  lanci- 
nating, but  the  cases  in  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  truly  neuralgic 
are  extremely  few.  In  some  cases,  such  pain  may  be  due  to  disturbed 
function  of  the  organ.  Disturbance  of  function  has  been  regarded  by 
Bome  writers  as  a  consequence  of  neuralgia.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
severe  nerve-pain  may  cause  such  reflex  derangement  of  function,  just 
as  it  causes  vaso-motor  disturbance  in  other  situations.  But  the 
frequency  with  which  pain  is  the  first  evidence  of  disease  outside  the 
nervous  system,  which  afterwards  causes  other  symptoms,  renders  it 
necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  regarding  such  cases  as  primarily 
neuralgia 

The  existenoe  of  neuralgia  of  the  spleen  is  not  well  established,  but 
occasionally,  especially  in  cases  of  hysteria,  there  is  deeply  seated  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  position  of  the  organ,  apparently  situated  in  it  or 
in  the  nerve-plexuses  in  its  Ticinity. 

The  kidney,  and  apparently  the  ureter,  may  be,  in  rare  cases,  the  seat 
of  the  neundgic  crises  of  tabes,  analogous  to  the  more  frequent  gastric 
crises ;  but  the  occuiTenoe  of  primary  nephralgia  is  a  still  more  rare 
event,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  proved.  Many  cases  of  sup- 
posed renal  neuralgia  have  certainly  been  due  to  the  passage  of  a 
calculus.  I  have,  however,  met  with  one  case  in  which  paroxysms  of 
pain  in  the  renal  region  had  occurred  at  times  during  forty  yean 
without  any  indication  of  a  calculus,  and  it  seemed  on  the  whole 
probable  that  the  pain  was  of  nervous  origin. 

Neuralgic  pain  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  organ  is  sometimes 
felt  within  the  abdomen.  Such  pain  is  diffuse,  varies  in  intensity,  is 
not  increased  by  pressure,  and  is  not  related  in  time  to  the  functional 
activity  of  the  organs,  or  in  degree  to  their  disturbance.  It  is 
generally  central  in  position,  but  may  be  felt  above  or  below  the 
umbilicus,  apparently  seated  in  the  sympathetic  nervea,  although 
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without  such  a  relation  to  their  plexuses  as  to  permit  definite 
localisation. 

The  female  generatiye  organs  are  frequent  seats  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness. Tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  ovaries  is  eitremelj  common  in 
hysteria  and  conditions  of  neryous  weakness;  sometimes  there  is 
much  spontaueous  pain  in  this  situation,  deeply  seated,  and  aching  or 
burning  in  cliaracter.  This  pain  may  exist  when  no  eyidenoe  of 
organic  change  in  the  ovary  can  be  detectedt  and  appears  then  to  be 
a  pure  neuralgia;  but  in  most  oases  the  tenderness  is  extensive, 
and  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ovary  as  well  as  in  the  organ  itself,  so 
that  it  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  parfc^  to  the  abundant  nerve-plexuses 
with  which  the  ovary  is  surrounded.  The  uterus  is  also  the  seat  of 
spontaneous  pain  and  of  tenderness,  apart  from  organic  disease  or  of 
displacement.  These  symptoms  may  occur  in  the  young  and  also  in 
later  life,  even  when  the  involution  of  the  organ  is  complete.  They 
are  often  associated  with  neuralgic  pains  elsewhere— in  the  ovaries, 
and  especially  in  the  spine,  including  the  sacrum.  By  some  writers  the 
pains  of  menstruation,  when  no  organiocausef  or  them  can  be  discovered^ 
ace  regarded  as  neuralgic. 

Of  the  male  organs  of  generation,  that  which  is  most  freqnentfythe 
■eat  of  neuralgic  pain  is  the  testicle,  but  even  here  such  pain  is  eom- 
paratively  rare.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  inflam- 
vations  of  the  urinary  passages  are  not  unoommon  oauaes  of  neuralgia 
seated  in  the  a^jaicent  spinal  nervea. 


inOBAIKE:    PAEOXYSMAL  HEADAOHI. 

Migraine  is  an  affection  characterised  by  paroxysmal  nervous  S^ 
turbance,  of  which  headache  is  the  most  constant  element.  The  pain 
is  seldom  absent  and  may  exist  alone,  but  it  is  commonly  aceompanied 
by  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  it  is  often  preceded  by  some  sensory 
disturbance,  especially  by  some  disorder  of  the  sense  of  sight  The 
symptoms  are  frequently  one-sided,  and  from  this  character  of  the 
headache  the  name  is  derived,  the  Latin  **  hemicrania  **  (still  often 
employed)  furnishing  the  French  migraine,  the  German  migran,  and 
the  English  megrim.*  The  French  word  is  that  most  frequently 
employed,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient.  On  account  of 
the  associations  of  the  pain,  it  has  received  the  popular  names  of 
^  blind  headache,"  '*  sick  headache,*'  and  **  bilious  headache,*'  the 
latter  being  derived  partly  from  the  fact  that  bile  is  often  vomited, 

*  The  English  word  Yum  been  devdoped  by  the  following  etepi,  going  backwardii 
■sgrim,  megrene^  emignneai  Low  Latin,  hemigtaneai  Lfttin,  bemicnnei,  basi" 
I  i  Greek,  tj/iucpavtav  (Skeat). 
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partlj  from  the  old  humeral  pathology  which  regarded  the  bile  at  one 
of  the  chief  morbific  fluids  of  the  bodj.  The  disease  is  often  associated 
with  high  intellectual  ability,  and  mauy  distinguished  scientific  men 
have  suffered  from  it,  and  have  supplied  more  careful  observations  of 
the  subjective  symptoms  than  we  possess  of  any  other  malady. 
Amongst  the  sufferers  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fothergill, 
Marmontel,  Haller,  Wollaston,  Du  Bois  Beymond,  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  Sir  John  Herschell,  Sir  George  Airy,  and  his  son»  Dr. 
Hubert  Airy.* 

Etiology. — ^Females  suffer  from  migraine  more  frequently  than 
males,  but  their  preponderance  is  not  great,  and  has  been  much 
exaggerated  by  some  writers.  The  affection  usually  commences  in 
the  first  half  of  life.  One  third  of  the  cases  begin  in  later  childhood 
between  five  and  ten  ;  about  two  fifths  between  ten  and  twenty,  and 
most  of  the  others  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The  maximum  periods 
are  late  childhood,  puberty,  and  early  adult  life.  Now  and  then 
the  disease  commences  after  thirty ;  I  have  met  with  one  well-marked 
case  which  began  at  sixty.  In  the  ratio  between  the  sexes,  and  the 
large  number  of  cases  which  commence  at  the  time  of  puberty,  the 
disease  resembles  another  paroxysmal  neurosis,  epilepsy,  and  we  shall 
see  that  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases. 
Migraine  is  strongly  hereditary ;  in  more  than  half  the  oases  inherit- 
ance can  be  traced,  and  it  is  usually  direct,  t.  e.  other  members  of  the 
family  (very  often  a  parent)  suffer  from  paroxysmal  headache.  Now 
and  then  the  inheritance  is  indirect;  relatives  suffer,  not  from 
migraine,  but  from  some  other  neuroses,  especially  pure  neuralgia  and 
epilepsy.  For  instance,  a  woman  aged  forty-six  had  suffered  for 
many  years  from  migraine  (paroxysmal  headaches  with  dimness  of 
sight  and  vomiting).  One  of  her  children  was  epileptic,  and  her 
mother  had  been  epileptic  and  insane.  I  once  had  under  treatment 
a  brother  for  migraine,  and  his  sister  for  epilepsy.  One  patient's 
brother  suffered  from  paroxysmal  headache,  her  father  from  severe 
neuralgia,  and  her  father's  brother  was  insane.  Occasionally,  mi- 
graine seems  due  to  the  inheritance  of  the  gouty  diathesis :  a  father 
may  suffer  from  gout,  and  his  son  from  migraine.  A  similar  trans- 
formation may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  migraine,  com* 
mencing  in  early  life,  may  cease  when  distinct  gout  is  developed. 
Trousseau  has  emphasised  (but  also  exaggerated)  this  relation  by 
saying  that  **  migraine  and  gout  are  sisters." 

When  migraine  begins  early,  no  immediate  cause  can  usually  be 
traced ;  but  when  the  disease  begins  later,  its  occurrence,  or  in  cases 
that  begin  earlier  its  exacerbation,  is  related  to  influences  that  depress 
and  weaken  the  nervous  system,  either  directly  or  through  the  general 

*  Or.  H.  Airy  baa  ^iven  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  ocnlar  symptoms  in  tits 
*  Philosophical  Transactions  *  for  1870.    The  best  systematic  account  of  the  dises  t 
Is  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Liveing  ('  Megrim,  Sick  Headache,  and  some  allied  Disorder 
London,  1873). 
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health.  Sach  oansea  are  excesfliye  brain-work  (especially  oombined 
with  anxiety  and  loss  of  rest),  over-fatigae  of  all  kinda,  work  in  hot 
and  crowded  rooms,  aniemia,  OTcr-lactation,  and  the  like.  I  haTS  seen 
<me  case  that  appeared  to  date  from  attacks  of  agae,  which  the  patient 
had  had  in  early  life. 

Btkptoxb. — ^The  essential  feature  of  migraine  is  paroxysmal  head* 
ache,  bnt  a  large  number  of  the  patients  present  also  other  sensory 
symptoms  in  association  with  the  headache,  and,  in  rare  cases,  these 
aensorj  symptoms  occur  alone,  without  headache.  These  associated 
sympioms  are  so  peculiar  and  striking,  that  undue  importance  haa 
been  given  to  them  as  the  characteristics  of  the  disease.  They 
are  often  inconstant;  even  the  same  patient  may  have  some  head* 
aches  with,  and  others  without,  these  accompaniments,  or  may  haT« 
simple  headaches  at  one  period  of  his  life  and  the  more  complex  series 
of  symptoms  at  another  period*  The  simple  headaches  have  the  same 
characters,  and  occur  under  the  same  causal  conditions  of  heredi^^ 
Ac,  as  those  in  which  there  are  in  addition  other  sensory  symptoms. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  symptoms  is  their  paroxysmal 
eharacter.  During  the  intervals  most  patients  are  free  from  any 
symptoms  of  nerve  derangement,  although  a  few  suffer  from  slighter 
headaches  of  a  different  character,  occasional  or  continuous.  The 
precise  elements  that  make  up  the  paroxysmal  seizure  vary  in 
different  cases,  and  often  even  in  the  same  iDdividual.  Headache^ 
as  already  stated,  is  the  most  constant,  and  is  very  seldom  absent  ^ 
next  in  frequency  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  then  some  disturbance  of 
vision,  affection  of  speech,  disturbed  sensation  in  the  limbs,  and  vaso* 
motor  derangement,  while  the  least  common  are  motor  symptoms  in 
the  limbs.  The  frequency  of  vaso-motor  derangement  will  be 
Tariously  estimated,  however,  according  to  the  phenomena  included  in 
the  term,  and  if  a  simple  change  in  frequency  or  tension  of  the  pulse^ 
or  in  the  colour  of  the  face,  is  included,  this  disturbance  becomes  one 
of  the  most  frequent  features  of  the  attacks. 

But  the  above  order  of  frequency  is  not  that  in  which  the  symptoma 
occur  during  an  attack.  The  various  sensory  accompaniments  of  the 
headache  usually  occur  first,  then  comes  the  pain,  and  after  the  pain 
has  lasted  for  a  time,  nausea  occurs,  followed  by  vomiting,  and  this 
often  ends  the  attack.  Yaso-motor  disturbance  may  be  present  in  some 
form  throughout  an  attack,  or  may  come  on  only  towards  the  close. 
When  sensory  disturbance  is  absent,  the  pain  is  the  first  symptom. 

Various  infi  uences  will  i  nduce  a  paroxysm.  Fatigue  and  excitement 
are  the  most  common.  Digestive  disturbance  is  a  potent  cause,  and 
sometimes  a  particular  article  of  diet  will  always  induce  an  attack^ 
but  most  of  the  sufferers  who  are  thus  susceptible  learn  by  experience 
the  dietetic  errors  that  are  efficient,  and  carefully  avoid  them ;  hence,, 
as  an  actual  fact,  it  is  not  very  common  for  attacks  to  be  thus  induced. 
Erequently,  after  the  usual  interval  between  the  attacks  has  nearly 
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elapsed,  a  slight  error  in  diet  ia  aoffioiexit,  although,  soon  after  the 
patient  has  had  an  attack,  eten  aotoal  indigestion  has  no  effect.  The 
infioence  of  stomach  derangement  is  also  exaggerated  on  account 
of  a  misconception  of  the  significance  of  the  Tomiting  that  so  ofteA 
ooenrs.  The  bile  that  comes  np  is  thought  to  be  a  proof  of  **  bilions* 
ness,**  when  its  rejection  is  merely  the  result  of  the  repeated  ▼ondting; 
In  some  x>atients  exposure  to  cold  will  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  Another 
oocasionid  excitant  is  a  risnal  impression,  such  as  watching  moring 
objects  or  seeing  some  peculiar  kind  of  motion.  Orer-use  of  the 
eyes  may  also  bring  on  an  attack.  In  some  patients  a  bright 
light,  or  a  sudden  change  of  light,  has  the  same  effect,  and  so  has  a 
loud  noise  or  a  peculiar  odour.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  a  peculiar  habit 
may  become  established,  so  that  a  certain  sensory  impression  will 
always  induce  a  paroxysm. 

Premonitory  symptoms  are  present  in  some  cases,  but  are  leas 
frequent  when  there  are  accessory  symptoms  than  in  the  attacks  that 
consist  of  pain  only.  The  day  before  an  attack  the  patient  may  com* 
plain  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  or  of  slight  pain,  or  of  somnolence. 
When  attacks  consist  of  simple  headache,  the  patient  often  wakes  np 
with  it.  When  sensory  symptoms  occur  first,  these  often  begin  quite 
suddenly.  The  patient,  for  instance,  may  feel  perfectly  well,  when  he 
is  suddenly  conscious  of  some  disturbance  of  Tision,  of  a  bright  spot» 
for  instance,  on  one  side  of  the  field  of  vision,  which  slowly  enlarges 
and  spreads,  becoming  darker  in  the  centre  as  it  extends,  and 
changing  its  round  outline  into  an  angular  form.  Or  he  may  sud- 
denly be  conscious  of  dimness  of  sight  towards  one  side,  which 
increases  in  extent  and  intensity  until  one  half  of  each  field  is  blind. 
Or  the  first  symptom  may  be  tingling  in  one  hand,  which  spreads 
up  the  arm.  Such  sensory  disturbance  lasts  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
minutes,  and  then  passes  away,  and  as  it  subsides,  headache  comes 
en;  it  is  usually  of  great  intensity,  commences  at  one  spot,  and  slowly 
spreads.  After  a  few  hours  the  patient  feels  sick,  and  the  nausea 
slowly  increases  and  at  last  ends  in  vomiting;  then  the  suffen>r 
goes  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  or  for  the  night,  and  wakes  up  welL 
These  Tarious  symptoms  are  generally  unilateral  in  distribution. 
The  pain  is  sometimes  bilateral,  but  it  is  then  greater  on  one  side 
than' on  the  other.    The  symptoms  may  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

Visual  disturbance  occurs  in  at  least  half  the  cases,  and  is  the 
earliest  symptom  of  an  attack.  It  may  consist  in  partial  loss  of 
sight,  or  spectral  appeariinces,  or  both.  The  unilateral  character  of 
visual  symptoms  is  always  manifested  as  affection  of  the  correspond- 
ing halves  of  both  fields  of  vision. 

Loss  of  sight  is  always  imperfect.  There  may  be  sudden  general 
dimness  of  vision,  or  there  may  be  a  lateral  limitation  of  the  field, 
extending  from  one  side  and  not  reaching  the  centre,  or  commencing 
first  on  one  and  afterwards  on  the  other  side,  during  the  same  attack. 
T^e  resulting  hemianopia  may  be  complete.     In  other  cases,  the  first 
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ehaDge  in  vision  is  a  spot  of  dimness  of  sight,  lateral  or  central  im 
position,  which  graduaJlj  increases  in  size  and  extends  towards  tha 
periphery ;  when  lateral  in  position  it  nsnallj  does  not  pass  beyond 
the  middle  line,  so  that  from  this  also  hemianopia  results.  Very 
rarely  the  spot  is  situated  in  the  upper  or  lower  purts  of  the  field*  and 
may  cause  a  form  of  transverse  hemianopia.  The  degree  of  loss 
varies;  it  is  often  described  as  a  ''cloud/'  but  the  darkness  maj 
be  noticeable  only  when  a  bright  light  is  looked  at.  As  the  dark 
spot  increases  in  size  it  often  clears  in  the  centre.  When  spectral 
appearances  occur,  they  may  commence  as  a  bright  spot,  gradually 
expanding,  or  they  may  develop  out  of  this  area  of  dimness.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  the  dark  spot  increases  it  becomes  luminous  at 
the  periphery  and  expands,  so  as  at  first  to  form  a  circle;  but,  if 
lateral,  it  may  break  at  the  middle  line  into  a  crescent.  In  some 
cases  it  spreads  over  almost  the  whole  field  of  vision.  When  & 
luminous  spot  is  the  first  change  and  this  expands,  it  may  becom» 
dim  in  the  centre.  Very  commonly  the  outer  edge  assumes  a  zigiag 
shape  with  prominent  and  re-entrant  angles,  like  the  ground  plan  of 
a  fortification,  and  hence  called  ''  fortification  spectrum.*'  At  oxmb 
part  it  becomes  fainter  and  ceases,  so  that  there  is  a  break  in  the 
outline.  The  outer  boundary  is  the  most  brilliant,  and  is  often 
limited  by  colour;  inside,  the  luminosity  extends  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, gradually  becoming  fainter.  Very  frequently  within  the  bright 
outline,  however  it  arises,  there  seem  to  be  luminous  particles  in 
rapid  irr^^lar  movement  The  spectrum  increases  with  the  blind 
area,  gradually  becomes  indistinct,  and  disappears  at  the  periphery 
of  the  field.  These  visual  phenomena  always  affect  the  field  of 
vision  of  both  eyes,  although  the  patient  often  imagines  that  the 
phenomena  observed  on  one  side  are  seen  with  one  eye  only.  Thej 
may  present  considerable  variation  in  the  same  case.  Thus  one 
patient  described  sometimes  hemianopia,  sometimes  coloured  lights^ 
sometimes  merely  a  sensation  as  of  moving  water  before  the  eyes. 
Many  patients  experience  only  slight  and  vague  ocular  symptom^ 
such  as  sparks  or  mere  flashes  of  light.  Very  rarely  there  is  donble 
vision. 

Disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  other  special  senses  is  exceed- 
ingly  rare,  but  a  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  phenomena  have 
been  observed  in  hearing  and  taste  similar  to  those  in  vision.  Thus 
there  has  been  one-sided  deafness  followed  by  a  noise  in  the  ear,  or 
loss  of  taste  followed  by  a  subjective  sensation.  Transient  tinnitus 
is  occasionally  observed  in  the  subjects  of  migraine,  without  connection 
with  the  attacks. 

Other  sensory  symptoms  are  felt  in  the  limbs,  face,  throat,  tongue» 
and  adjacent  parts,  but  these  are  far  less  frequent  than  is  the  visual 
disturbance.  In  the  limbs,  the  sensation  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  arm,  very 
seldom  in  the  leg.  It  may  occur  alone  as  the  first  stage  of  the  attack, 
but  is  more  often  associated  with  the  visual  phenomena,  succeeding 
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the  latter  but  oommencing  before  the  affection  of  sight  has  quite 
oeased.  In  chanuater,  the  disturbance  of  cutaneous  sensibility  is  tcxj 
similar  to  that  of  Tision,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  function.  There  is  the  same  combination  of 
aensoTj  irritation  and  sensory  loss.  Tingling  in  the  skin,  or  *^  pins  and 
needles,**  is  felt  in  some  part  of  the  hand,  as  the  fingers,  or  in  the  wrist, 
and  as  it  spreads  it  is  succeeded  by  numbness  and  defect  of  sensibility^ 
sometimes  amounting  to  actual  ansBsthesia.  In  other  cases  the 
numbness  occurs  first,  and  is  succeeded  by  tingling.  The  sensoij 
disturbance  in  its  double  form  may  pass  up  the  limb  from  the 
extremity,  and  the  leg  may  be  affected  after  Uie  arm,  just  as  in  the 
sensory  aura  of  epilepsy.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  gradual  extension^ 
the  tingling  passes  from  one  part  to  another  at  a  distance.  It  is 
generally  confined  to  one  side,  but  sometimes  is  felt  first  in  one  arm 
and  then  in  the  other.  A  sensation  in  the  lips  and  tongue  is  generally 
secondary  in  time  to  that  in  the  limbs ;  it  rarely  exists  alona  It  may  be 
felt  in  the  cheek,  lips,  tongue,  or  fauces,  on  one  side  or  on  both  ;  the 
side  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the  limbs,  but  the  sensation  may  be 
bilateral  in  the  lips  and  throat,  and  unilateral  in  the  limbs.  The 
duration  of  these  sensations  is  generally  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Occasionally  slight  motor  weakness  accompanies  the  tingling,  just  as  it 
may  do  in  the  sensory  discharge  of  epilepsy.  For  instance,  the  attack 
in  one  patient  commenced  by  dimness  of  sight,  and  this  was  followed  by 
tingling  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand ;  the  sensation  passed  up  the 
arm  to  the  shoulder,  and  was  followed  by  weakness  of  the  limb  for 
about  ten  minutes;  then  headache  came  on  in  the  right  occipital 
region,  and  lasted  for  twelve  hours. 

Motor  symptoms  in  the  limbs,  with  or  after  the  sensory  disturbance, 
are  usually  confined  to  such  transient  weakness  as  occurred  in  the 
case  just  mentioned.  If  any  motor  spasm  id  present,  the  case  usually 
diverges  very  much  from  the  type,  and  sometimes  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  classed  with  migraine  or 
not.  In  one  patient  each  attack  of  headache  was  preceded  by  sudden 
tingling  in  the  calf,  followed  by  painful  cramp  in  the  calf  musdes, 
lasting  a  few  minutes  only.  Th6  same  patient,  howcYcr,  had  at 
other  times  attacks  in  which  her  face  suddenly  became  crimson,  sharp 
pains  occurred  in  the  head,  and  seemed  to  pass  down  the  side  to  the 
leg,  which  was  then  "  drawn  up  "  in  spasm  for  a  few  minutes. 

Difftculty  in  speech,  transient  aphasia,  is  another  occasional  sym- 
ptom of  the  commencing  attack.  If  there  are  sensory  symptoms, 
these  are  almost  always  right-sided,  and  are  situated,  in  most  cases, 
in  the  right  arm.  If  there  is  visual  disturbance,  this  also  is  in 
the  right  half  of  the  field,  but  I  have  only  once  met  with  aphasia 
in  association  with  an. affection  of  sight  alone.  The  rule  of  the 
right-sided  association  probably  does  not  hold  good  of  left-handed 
persons,  and  it  is  not  quite  absolute  in  other  cases.  I  have  met  with 
one  case,  in  a  right-handed  man,  in  whom  the  attack  began  with  left* 
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nded  hemianopia,  followed  bj  tingling  in  the  left  foot,  which  passed 
up  the  leg  and  side  to  the  month  and  tongne,  and  then  the  speedi 
was  deraoged,  the  woids  of  a  sentence  ''  coming  out  in  wrong  order.** 
The  common  character  of  the  defect  is  that  there  is  a  difficnltj  in 
finding  the  right  word,  or  a  use  of  wrong  words  in  both  speaking  and 
writing,  or  Terj  rarely  a  total  inability  to  speak.  The  latter  sug- 
gests motor  aphasia  (see  p.  114),  bnt  the  more  common  form  has  the 
character  of  the  sensory  yariety.  In  one  case  the  affection  of  speech 
was  clearly  of  this  character ;  the  patient  was,  for  a  few  minutes, 
oompletely  '*  word-deaf ;"  when  spoken  to,  she  heard  the  sound  per- 
£ectiy,  but  oould  not  tell  what  was  said.  A  &w  similar  cases  are  oa 
record,* 

Slight  mental  change  occurs  in  some  patients  during  the  attack. 
Emotional  depression,  restlessness,  or  confusion  of  ideas  are  the  most 
eommon ;  sometimes  there  is  transient  loss  of  memory.  Brief  stupor, 
without  complete  unconsciousness,  sometimes  occurs  soon  after  the 
onset  of  an  attack,  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  sensory 
disturbance.  Among  other  peculiar  couditions  that  have  been 
described  is  a  sensation  of  **  double  consciousness  "  or  ayiyid  recoUeo- 
tion  of  events  long  past.  The  mental  change  may  be  the  earliest 
symptom,  or  it  may  succeed  the  affection  of  sights  or  occur  when  the 
sensation  in  the  limbs  ascends  to  the  head. 

G-iddiness  is  not  a  frequent  symptom  of  the  attacks  themselyes. 
It  is  usually  a  vague  sense  of  defective  equilibrium,  rarely  amounting 
to  definite  Tertigo.  It  Taries  in  time,  being  occasionally  early,  but 
more  often  succeeding  the  sensory  disturbance,  and  it  often  accom- 
panies the  headache.  Any  one  of  this  series  of  symptoms  may 
precede  the  headache,  or  all  may  be  absent.  Even  when  many  of 
them  occur,  their  duration  is  short,  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  before  they  give  place  to  the  pain  in  the  head. 

The  headache  is  not  only  the  most  constant  symptom,  it  is  aluo 
the  most  distressing.  It  is  not,  however,  so  alarming  to  the  patient 
as  the  sensory  symptoms  are,  especially  in  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  them,  and  in  whom  they  occur  at  long  intervals,  or,  for  the  first 
time,  in  adult  life.  The  pain  litas  generally  recurred  during  many 
years,  and  the  sufferer  knows  what  to  expect  and  how  best  to  endure 
it.  It  varies  much  in  degree,  but  is  very  seldom  trifling.  Often  it 
has  a  characteristic  course,  uniform  in  tbe  same  patient;  it  begins 
gradually,  slowly  increases  to  a  considerable  degree  of  intensity,  and 
after  a  variable  time  it  subsides,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  rapidly. 
It  is  usually  an  acute  pain  at  the  onset,  and  may  remain  so  throughout* 
or  may  assume  a  duller  character  as  it  spreads.  Movement,  noise^ 
and  light  usually  increase  its  intensity.  Sudden  stooping  also  makes 
it  wor8«3,  but  the  patient  is,  nevertheless,  most  comfortable  in  the 

*  It  it  probable,  and  in  harmony  with  the  other  ■ymptoma,  that  the  primary  dis> 
tnrbanoe  of  speech  ia  "  sensory  aphasia,"  and  that  when  there  ii  "  motor  aphaaia,'* 
thia  ia  analogous  to  the  weakness  of  the  arm  that  accompanies  the  sensory  disehatfSb 
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Incumbent  posture,  and  suffers  more  when  he  attempts  to  sit  up  or  to 
itand.  In  most  cases  the  headache  b^ns  on  one  side,  and  in  many 
it  is  confined  to  one  side;  in  others  it  becomes  general,  so  that  the 
oame,  while  founded  on  a  common  characteristic,  has  no  uniyersal 
significance.  When  the  pain  b^ns  at  one  spot  it  most  frequently 
is  in  the  temple,  and  is  confined  at  first  to  a  small  area  that  can  be 
covered  bj  the  tip  of  the  finger.  In  other  cases  it  begins  in  a  small 
spot  on  the  forehead,  or  in  the  forehead  and  eyeball,  seldom  in  any 
limited  area  at  other  parts  of  the  head.  When  thus  limited  at  first, 
it  seems  generally  superficial,  but  often  has  a  boring  character,  as 
if  some  instrument  were  being  forced  into  the  skull.  After  a  time 
the  pain  may  spread  through  a  considerable  part  of  one  side  of 
the  head,  and  not  unfrequently  through  both  sides.  Sometimes 
H  begins  at  the  back  of  the  head,  in  the  occipital  region  on  one  side» 
and  may  then  extend  forward  to  the  temple.  It  occasionally  com* 
mences  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  spreads  down  one  side.  From 
the  back  or  side  of  the  head,  the  pain  may  pass  down  the  side  of  the 
neek  and  even  into  the  arm.  Occasionally  it  spreads  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  may  then  cease  on  the  side  first  affected.  In  one  in* 
■tanoe  in  which  it  had  this  course,  it  ultimately  ceased  on  the  second 
side,  and  recommenced,  in  slight  degree,  on  the  side  first  affected 
before  finally  passing  away.  Even  when  the  pain  is  limited  in  area 
and  superficial  in  character,  there  is  seldom  any  local  tenderness,  but 
now  and  then  extensive  pain  over  the  head  may  be  accompanied  by 
some  general  tenderness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  which  continues  for  a  time 
after  the  headache  has  ceased.  When  the  pain  is  unilateral  and  felt 
over  a  considerable  area,  it  is  generally  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
peripheral  symptoms.  It  usually  comes  on  as  the  sensory  disturbance 
is  declining,  and  always  lasts  for  several  hours,  often  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  It  is  not  iJways  constant  either  in  character  or  seat,  but 
when  inconstant  in  seat  the  patient  has  certain  kinds  of  headache 
which  maintain  their  characters,  although  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another  comes  on.  In  other  cases,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  there  is  a 
change  in  the  seat  and  character  of  the  pain.  Thus  in  one  case  the 
pain  for  many  years  was  occipital,  but  afterwards  it  was  always 
limited  to  one  frontal  region. 

Nausea  accompanies  the  headache  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  but 
often  does  not  commence  until  the  pain  has  reached  its  height.  It  is 
attended  with  a  total  inability  to  take  food,  and  food  that  is  taken  is 
not  digested,  apparently  from  a  derangement  of  the  gastric  secretions. 
The  nausea  often  results  in  vomiting,  but  retching  is  still  more  fre- 
quent. Neither  occurs,  as  a  rule,  until  after  the  pain  in  the  head  Las 
reached  its  climax,  und  often  not  until  the  pain  is  subsiding,  and  then 
it  may  terminate  the  seizure,  even  when  nothing  is  ejected.  It 
is  common  for  the  headache  to  commence  in  the  morning,  for  nausea 
to  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  vomiting  in  the  evening. 
Sometimes  the  vomiting  begins  earlier ;  in  one  case,  in  which  the  visual 
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disturbance  was  nnusnally  prolonged*  lasting  two  hours,  the  Tomiliiig 
commenced  before  it  had  ceased  and  before  the  headache.  If  it  ocean 
while  the  headache  is  severe,  the  vomiting  does  not  influence  the  pain. 
When  there  is  no  headache  there  is  no  vomiting.  The  condiUon  is 
acompanied  with  great  prostration,  and  the  patient  is  very  much  like 
one  sufiering  from  sea-sickness. 

The  most  common  vaso-motor  symptom  is  pallor  of  the  fiuse  at  Uia 
onset  of  an  attack,  and  often  throughout  its  course.  The  extremities 
also  are  usually  cold.  The  face  is  not  only  pale,  but  has  a  **  pinched  " 
or  *' drawn"  expression.  The  accessible  arteries  may  be  sometimes 
felt  to  be  contracted.  In  some  cases  this  aspect  continues  throughout 
the  attack ;  in  others  the  pallor  gives  place  to  flushing  aa  the  pain 
in  the  head  develops,  and  there  may  even  be  general  perspiration* 
Barely  the  face  is  flushed  from  the  first.  Still  more  rarely  thers  is  a 
conspicuous  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face ;  there 
may  be  pallor  only  on  one  side,  and  in  addition  the  eye  may  be 
letracted,  the  conjunctiva  injected,  and  the  pupil  amsJl;  as  the 
paroxism  goes  off  this  condition  may  be  exchanged  for  one  of  hype^ 
semia,  the  face  becoming  warm,  the  ear  red,  and  the  pupil  resuming 
its  normal  size  (Du  Bois  fieymond,  Morselli).  The  latter  must  be 
referred  to  diminished  action  and  the  former  to  increased  action  of 
the  sympathetic  fibres,  although  in  over-action  the  retraction  of  the  eye 
and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  are  exceptional.  Unilateral  sweating 
has  also  been  observed.  At  the  end  of  an  attack,  in  which  the 
final  dilatation  of  vessels  has  been  marked,  puffiness  of  the  scalp  has 
been  observed  in  rare  cases,  and  even  ecchjmoses  at  the  seat  of  the 
most  intense  pain.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  such 
unilateral  sympathetic  symptoms  are  not  only  exceptional,  but  ex« 
tremely  rare.  In  a  woman,  aged  fifty,  liable  to  right-sided  migraine 
from  youth,  the  right  temporal  arteiy  was  harder  and  more  rigid 
than  the  left,  and  the  right  cornea  presented  an  arous  senilis  twice  as 
broad  as  that  on  the  other  side  (Be  Giovanni).  (Edema  of  the  optio 
disc  has  been  said  to  occur  during  the  paroxysm  (Mollendorff),  but 
as  a  rule  both  during  the  attack  and  in  the  intervals  the  appearance 
of  the  discs  is  perfectly  normal.  Occasionally,  retardation  of  the 
pulse  occurs  during  the  paroxysms.  In  one  of  my  patients  the  pnlsa 
always  fell  to  about  56,  and  a  retardation  to  40  has  been  observed. 

The  termination  of  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes  attended  not  only 
by  vomiting,  but  also  by  some  secretion,  copious  diuresis  or  perspira- 
tion. The  pain  passes  away  gradually,  very  seldom  quickly.  The 
most  frequent  termination  is  by  sleep.  During  the  height  of  the 
attack,  the  patient  may  be  drowsy  and  doze,  but  this  brings  no  relief; 
as  the  pain  is  subsiding,  however,  he  goes  to  sleep,  sometimes  for  a 
short  time  only,  and  waJces  up  free  from  pain.  The  duration  of  the 
headache  is  always  several  hours ;  often  it  commences  in  the  early 
morning  and  lasts  the  entire  day;  in  severe  oases  it  may  last  for 
several  days. 
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Varieties. — The  cases  in  which  the  collateral  distarbanoe  is  absent, 
and  the  attacks  consist  only  of  pain  and  sickness,  are  very  common.  The 
pain  has  the  same  characters  as  in  the  cases  with  other  sensory  sym- 
ptoms, and  may  be  attended  by  the  same  yaso-motor  disturbance.  In 
one  patient,  for  instance,  the  pain  began  in  one  eye  and  the  supra-orbital 
region,  and  commenced  alternately  on  each  side ;  from  the  place  of 
commencement  it  extended  over  the  whole  head,  and  into  the  throat. 
It  is  very  common  for  two  kinds  of  headache  to  occur,  and  for  one  only 
to  be  accompanied  by  other  sensory  symptoms.  Sometimes  one  is 
attended  with  Tomiting,  and  the. other  is  not.  One  patient,  for 
instance,  sometimes  had  attacks  of  pain  in  the  forehead  and  temples, 
and  at  other  times  pain  at  the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  and  only  the 
latter  were  attended  by  sickness. 

Migraine  in  adults  is  not  commonly  attended  by  any  alteration  in 
ihe  temperature  of  the  body,  but  in  chndren  there  may  be  considerable 
pyrexia,  which  impresses  a  special  and  sometimes  misleading  character 
on  the  attack.  Thus,  a  child  at  the  age  of  two  became  liable  to 
attacks  which  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  and  recurred  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  months.  In  each  there  was  severe  one-sided  pain  in  the 
head ;  the  temperature  rose  to  102®  or  108®;  sickness  came  on,  the 
child  went  to  sleep,  and  woke  up  welL 

The  sensory  symptoms  of  migraine,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes 
occur  without  headache,  or,  more  frequently,  with  headache  that  is  so 
slight  as  to  cause  the  patient  no  distress,  and  to  lead  him  to  place  no 
weight  upon  it  in  his  description  of  the  symptoms.  These  cases  are  of 
great  importance,  because  their  nature  is  often  misunderstood.  In  one 
case,  with  characteristic  visual  disturbance  (an  expanding  luminous 
spot  and  hemianopia),  the  only  discomfort  was  that  a  cough  or  deep 
inspiration  caused  momentary  pain  over  the  eyebrows  during  two  or 
throe  days  after  an  attack.  A  more  common  history  is  that  some 
attacks  are  complete,  consisting  of  sensory  disturbance  and  headache, 
while  in  others  the  former  occurs  alone.  In  rare  cases  the  sensory  dis- 
turbance or  aphasia  generally  occurs  by  itself,  headache  being  seldom 
or  never  associated.  Lastly,  some  sufferers  from  migraine  often  have 
slighter  and  variable  sensory  disturbance,  evidently  of  the  same  nature, 
although  not  of  the  same  form,  as  that  which  precedes  the  headaches. 
One  patient,  for  instance,  with  characteristic  headaches  preceded  by 
hemianopia,  complained  of  bright  stars  before  the  eyes  whenever  she 
had  looked  at  a  brilliant  light,  and  sometimes  one  of  these  stars, 
brighter  than  the  rest,  would  start  from  the  right  lower  comer  of  the 
field  of  vision,  and  pass  across  the  field,  generally  quickly,  in  a  second, 
sometimes  more  slowly,  and  when  it  reached  the  left  side  would 
break  up  and  leave  a  blue  light  in  which  luminous  points  were  moving. 
These  sensations  were  not  succeeded  by  headache,  although  the  pain 
always  followed  the  hemianopia.  Aphasia  does  not  often  occur  without 
headache ;  such  attacks  may  be  very  puzzling  unless  their  nature  is  sus- 
pected.  I  have  once  known  ocular  spectra  to  develop  after  the  headache 
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had  oommenced,  and  also  tiiigling  in  the  limbs  of  one  Bid^.,  Eram  ihd 
hand  to  the  elbow,  and  foot  to  the  knee,  to  follow  characteristic  attacln 
of  pain«    Yerj  rarely  vomiting  may  precede  the  headache. 

I  have  met  with  one  carious  case  in  which  yisnal  distnibanoer 
exactly  such  aa  precedes  attacks  of  migraine,  occurred  freqnentlj 
during  many  years  as  an  isolated  symptom ;  at  no  time  was  there  any 
pain.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  sixty,  the  subject  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  some  loss  of  memory,  but  with  no  other  indications  of  nerre 
disease.  The  visual  spectrum  was  generally  a  brightly  coloured 
zigzag;  sometimes  it  bad  the  shape  of  a  broken  oval,  bat  more  often 
a  long  comet-like  form,  commencing  on  one  side  of  the  field  of  Tiaion 
and  extending  downwards.  Barely  there  was  a  luminous  disc,  whidi 
would  ascend,  break  into  a  foar-leaved  object,  and  then  disappear. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  illusion  was  that  the  angular  spectrom 
was  sometimes  related  to  the  image  of  some  seen  object.  Thus,  os 
one  occasion,  a  plate,  which  was  before  the  patient  as  he  sat  at  tables 
appeared  surrounded  by  the  coloured  angular  spectrum.*  A  similar 
relation  has  been  described  to  me  in  other  cases;  a  sigzag  speetrom 
would  fix  itself  for  a  short  time  around  some  object  at  which  ihe 
person  was  looking.  A  more  general  phenomenon  of  the  same  dasB  ii 
the  greater  brightness  of  the  subjective  sensation  when  the  eyes  are 
open  than  when  they  are  closed — the  morbid  activity  is  intensified  by 
the  impulses  from  the  optic  nerves. 

Sensory  disturbance  in  the  limbs  does  not  often  occur  without  head- 
ache, but  occasionally  the  headache,  is  slight.  Sometimes  an  attack 
is  apparently  rendered  abortive  in  oonaequence  of  aome  drag  that 
is  ta^en,  such  as  bromide, — as  in  the  following  case,  which  deserrea 
description  on  account  of  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  deliberate 
march  of  the  sensory  disturbance.  A  gentleman,  the  subject  of 
migraiile,  was  working  with  the  microscope  one  afternoon,  when  hii 
sight  became  dim  so  that  he  could  only  just  read  large  print,  and 
continued  so  in  spite  of  a  drachm  of  bromide.  After  two  houm 
tingling  suddenly  commenced  in  the  left  thumb,  and  spread  to  the 
fingers,  and  then  was  felt  in  the  middle  of  both  lips,  in  the  tip  d 
the  nose,  and  beneath  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Then  it  was  felt  in  the 
left  arm  near  the  axilla,  and  in  the  left  side  of  the  fauces  and  of  the 
face  over  the  lower  jaw.  A  few  minutes  later  it  involved  the  &oca8 
on  both  sides  and  the  palate,  and  caused  an  unpleasant  sense  of  con- 
striction. It  then  ceased  and  headache  came  on.  Another  attack 
began  in  the  same  manner,  but  after  being  felt  in  the  fingers  and  lipa 
and  tongue,  it  became  intense  at  the  wrist,  and  ceased  in  tiie  lipa ;  the 
sensation  passed  up  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  then  ceased,  bat 
afterwards  recurred  in  the  cheek  and  side  of  the  throat. 

The  variations  in  the  character  and  seat  of  the  pain  which  hsTS  bees 
already  mentioned  are  aometimes  such  as  to  make  the  case  demte 

*  Tlio  patient  wag  a  mechanical  druughtaman,  and  he  had  a  amall  book  full  o^ 
drawings  of  the  appearancee  that  he  saw. 
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definitely  from  the  type.  This  is  espedallj  marked  in  cases  in  whicli 
the  pain  presents,  in  its  extreme  development,  an  approximation  to 
neoralgia.  It  may,  for  instance,  spread  from  the  head  down  the 
cervical  spine,  or  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  the  shoulders.  In  one 
patient,  in  whom  the  pain  (preceded  by  the  usual  visual  symptoms)  was 
chiefly  over  the  posterior  half  of  the  head  on  the  left  side,  one  severe 
attack  was  followed  by  an  eruption  of  herpes  over  the  left  half  of  the 
occipital  bone,  which  had  definite  neuralgia  for  its  sequeL  Both 
before  and  after  this,  the  commencing  subsidence  of  the  pain  in  each 
attack  was  commonly  attended  by  the  occurrence  of  small  slightl/ 
raised  ^  lumps ''  in  the  skin  of  the  same  region,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
I  have  met  with  tenderness  of  the  scalp  after  the  pain,  in  other  casei^ 
in  which  it  began  in  one  temporal  region,  after  hemianopia. 

Oawnt. — The  interval  between  the  attacks  varies  in  d^erent  cases  | 
it  is  usually  between  a  fortnight  and  two  months.  It  is  generally 
about  three  or  four  weeks,  but  the  periodicity  is  not  often  exact.  In 
a  case  mentioned  by  Trousseau,  however,  the  attacks  occurred  each 
fortnight  almost  to  an  hour.  In  women  they  often  occur  about  the 
menstrual  period,  generally  after  the  catamenia  have  ceased.  The 
intervals  are,  on  an  average,  shorter  in  the  cases  in  which  there  is  only 
pain  than  in  those  in  which  there  are  associated  sensory  symptoms  | 
and  when  these  symptoms  occur  alone,  without  headache,  the  intervale 
generally  amount  to  several  months.  The  intervals  are  doubtless 
rendered  more  irregular  than  they  otherwise  would  be  by  the  influence 
of  exciting  causes,  effective  when  the  usual  period  has  nearly  elapsed. 
In  the  intervals  there  are  often  no  symptoms,  or  there  may  be  slight 
headache  ef  a  different  character,  or  definite  neuralgia,  or  some  other 
functional  disturbance. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  as  already  mentioned,  for  some  change  in  the 
character  of  the  disease  to  occur  at  a  certain  period.  Sensory 
disturbance  may  cease,  or,  if  previously  present,  may  come  on.  Thus 
one  patient  had  hemianopia  with  the  attacks  of  migraine  until  the  ago 
of  fifty,  when  the  visual  disturbance  ceased,  and  the  headaches 
ooourred  alone.  Occasionally,  some  morbid  influence,  chronic  ill- 
health,  acute  disease,  anxiety,  or  injury,  may  induce  an  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  affection  or  a  change  in  its  character.  Thus  one 
patient,  whose  mother  was  the  subject  of  migraine,  suffered  from 
simple  **  sick  headaches  **  since  childhood.  At  twenty-five  he  had  a 
slight  concussion  of  the  head,  falling  against  a  walL  Hemianopia 
came  on  in  a  few  minutes,  followed  by  headache  more  severe  than  the 
patient  had  had  before,  and  from  that  time  each  attack  was  preceded 
by  the  same  visual  symptom. 

Migraine  does  not  itself  involve  any  danger  to  life.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  the  vascular  disturbance  may  lead  in  time  to  local  vas- 
cular  degeneration,  and  this  affords  an  explanation  of  the  observed 
fact  that  sufferers  from  migraine  occasionally  suffer  from  vascular 
lesions  of  the  brain  comparatively  early  in  the  degenerative  period  of 
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life ;  but  this  sequel  is  rare.  It  maj,  liowever,  occur  in  the  part  o! 
the  brain  that  has  been  the  seat  of  the  periodical  functional  derange- 
ment. Hemianopia  habituallj  preceded  the  headaches  in  a  woman 
who,  after  reaching  the  degeneratiVe  period,  found  one  daj  that  the 
hemianopia  persisted  after  the  pain.  It  was  permanent,  and  due,  as 
iras  subsequently  ascertained,  to  a  lesion  in  the  opposite  eunens.^ 
In  some  cases,  after  many  attacks  attended  by  intellecikual  impainnent, 
some  failure  of  mental  power  has  been  obserred  in  the  intervals. 

Com^licatiana  and  Aiaociatumt. — ^Vertigo  is  occasionally  met  within 
the  subjects  of  migraine,  not  only  as  part  of  an  attack,  but  also  as  aa 
occasional  symptom  at  other  times.  Some  of  those  who  present  it 
are  in  the  second  half  of  life,  and  the  associated  symptoms  show  that 
the  yertigo  is  of  the  labyrinthine  variety.  Thus  one  patient,  fortj • 
seven  years  of  age  and  gouty,  who  had  been  liable  for  many  years  to 
migraine,  had  an  attack  of  vertigo  with  brief  tinnitus  and  sicknen; 
the  watch  was  almost  inaudible  through  the  bone  on  eaeh  side,  and 
no  note  of  Galton's  whistle  could  be  heard  through  the  air.  In  lim 
tinnitus  was  inconstant,  but  heard  occasionally  on  each  side.  It  u 
probable  that,  in  such  cases,  the  central  tendency  to  functional 
derangement  renders  the  patient  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  labyrinthine  changes.  I  have  several  other  examples  of  the 
same  combination.  In  other  cases,  again,  sudden  attacks  of  vertigo 
oocur  without  any  indication  of  aural  changes,  and  sometimes  seem 
to  be  the  result  simply  of  the  central  instability.  Thus  one  patient 
was  liable,  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  migraine,  to  sudden 
sensations  of  unsteadiness,  vaguely  referred  to  the  legs,  without  any 
aural  symptoms.  Another  patient  had  sudden  attacks,  in  which  there 
was  a  tendency  to  fall  backwards,  accompanied  by  sickness.  At  other 
times  she  had  paroxysmal  headaches  without  sickness. 

The  relationship  of  migraine  to  other  diseases  is  of  great  import* 
ance.  That  to  gout  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
causal  relations  of  the  disease.  An  alternation  is  often  observed 
with  some  other  form  of  neurosis,  or  at  least  a  transition  from 
one  to  the  other.  Migraine  occasionally  ceases,  and  is  replaced  bf 
simple  neuralgia.  Many  other  instances  of  such  transition  have  been 
collected  by  Liveing,  as,  for  instance,  to  gastralgia,  laryngeal  spasm, 
anginal  seizures,  and  paroxysmal  insanity.  In  one  case  acute  mania 
came  on. 

The  most  important,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent,  of  these  associa* 
tions  is  the  relation  of  migraine  to  epilepsy.  The  connection  of  the 
diseases  is  of  special  interest  because  the  sensory  disturbance  of,  the 
two  has  so  many  common  features.  I  have  met  with  many  cases  in 
which  these  maladies  occurred  in  the  same  individual,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  **  E  pilepsy ."  In  some  instances 
migraine  had  existed  for  many  years,  and  the  patient  afterwards 
became  epileptic,  the  migraine  usually  ceasing  or  becoming  much 
•  Noyei,  'Journ.  Nerv.  Ment.  Dia.,'  1889. 
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slighter  when  the  epilepsy  developed;  but  one  epileptic  began  to 
soifer  from  migraine  when  his  fits  ceased.  A  recnrrenoe  of  preTiom 
migraine  on  the  cessation  of  epilepsy  occurred  in  some  cases.  In  a^ 
few  cases  both  maladies  co-existed  in  considerable  intensity.  In 
almost  all  the  individuals  who  had  suffered  from  the  two  diseases,  the 
attacks  of  migraine  were  attended  by  well-marked  sensory  disturbance 
in  addition  to  the  headache  and  vomiting,  and  in  one  or  two,  abortive 
attacks  of  sensory  disturbance  occasionally  occurred.  In  several  cases, 
moreover,  the  epileptic  attacks  began  by  a  local  aura  in  the  limbs,  a 
rare  feature  in  idiopathic  epilepsy.  In  one  instance  of  this,  the  first 
oonvulmve  attack  occurred  after  a  fright.  I  have  met  with  cases,  in 
which  epilepsy  Bocoeeded  migraine  and  the  epileptic  fits  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  grow  out  of  the  attacks  of  migraine,  being  preceded  by  such 
•enioiy  symptoms  aa  had  occurred  before  the  attacks  of  headache. 
Thus  a  young  man,  whose  sister  was  epileptic,  b^an  to  suffer  from 
attacks  in  which  he  saw  glimmering  lights  in  the  right  side  of  the 
field  of  vision,  lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  and  followed  by  head- 
aohe,  sometimes  for  half  an  hour,  sometimes  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
aeeompanied  by  nausea  but  no  vomiting.  He  had  such  an  attack 
every  few  months;  one  day  a  similar  light  appeared,  brighter  than 
usual,  and  after  it  had  lasted  for  twenty  minutes  he  lost  con- 
sciousness in  a  convulsive  attack,  which,  from  the  intensity  of  the 
subconjunctival  ecchymoses,  must  have  been  severe.  In  rare  cases  of 
epilepsy,  again,  a  visual  aura  may  consist  of  fortification-spectra  with 
colours,  and  even,  as  I  have  known,  with  hemianopia.  In  one  such  case 
the  visual  disturbance  lasted  ten  minutes,  occurring  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  transient  loss  of  consciousness,  sometimes  with  a 
convulsive  attack.  Again,  a  woman  had  suffered  from  epileptic  fits 
for  two  years,  and  also,  since  youth,  from  attacks  of  severe  headache, 
lasting  all  day ;-  in  the  course  of  the  headache  she  wonld  have  attacks 
which  began  with  a  sensation  at  the  epigastrium,  passing  up  to  the 
head ;  it  seemed  to  spread  over  the  head,  and  then  the  sight  became 
dim,  and  this  was  followed  by  complete  word-deafness  and  aphasia ; 
after  about  ten  minutes  these  symptoms  suddenly  ceased.  Many  of 
her  epileptic  fits  were  preceded  by  the  same  sensation  starting  from 
the  epigastriiun  and  going  to  the  head. 

Pasboloot. — ^No  anatomical  changes  are  known  to  underlie  the 
phenomena  of  migraine,  and  from  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  analogies  of  the  disease,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  will  be  discovered. 
Hence  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  a  matter  of  inference*  and  hypo- 
theses are  sufficiently  abundant  and  precise. 

Two  chief  theories  have  been  held  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
attacks.  One  is  based  upon  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  vessels 
that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  aspect  of  the  patient.  The  pallor  of  the 
surface  must  be  due  to  contraction  of  the  arteries,  the  flushing  of 
the  skin  to  their  dilatation,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  correspondiog 
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condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  the  derangement 
.  of  function.  The  suggestion  that  spasm  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  the 
canse  of  the  symptoms  was  first  made  by  Whjtt,  and  the  eTidence  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  afforded  by  the  state  of  the  accessible  vessels, 
was  pointed  out  by  Du  Bois  Beymond.  MoUendorf  niged  that 
vascular  dilatation,  rather  than  spasm,  caused  the  symptoms,  and  tho 
fact  that  the  condition  varies  in  different  cases  has  led  to  the  theorj, 
extensively  held  in  Germany  (by  Eulenburg  and  most  other  writers), 
that  there  are  the  two  varieties  of  the  disease  slready  mentioned,  the 
"  syinpathetico-tonic  "  and  the  "  sympathetico-paralytic  *'  form,  as 
they  are  sometimes  termed.  Dr.  Latham,  of  Cambridge,  who  arrived 
independently  at  the  conclusion  that  the  attacks  depend  on  vaao- 
motor  derangement,  has  suggested  that  the  early  symptoms  of  thff 
paroxysm  are  due  to  spasm,  and  the  headache  to  dilatation  of  the 
vessels.  According  to  these  theories,  the  malady  is  essentially  one  of 
the  sympathetic  nerves. 

According  to  the  other,  and  alternative  explanation  of  the  disesMb 
the  primary  derangement  is  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain.  Their 
function  from  time  to  time  is  disturbed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the 
Tisible  vaso-motor  disturbance  is  of  secondary  origin.  The  periodieal 
derangement  of  function  has  been  called^  by  a  somewhat  inapt 
metaphor,  a  "nerve-storm."  This  theory  has  been  put  forward  and 
ably  advocated  by  Liveing. 

The  sentfory  symptoms  must  depend  on  deranged  action  of  the 
eensory  centres  in  some  part  of  the  brain.  They  indicate  a  oombina- 
tion  of  arrest  of  action  and  of  over-action  in  the  nerve-cells  concerned. 
In  the  language  of  modem  pathology,  -there  is  a  combination  of 
inhibition  and  discharge ;  the  loss  of  sight,  for  instance,  must  be  dne 
to  inhibitory  arrest  of  action,  the  visual  spectrum  to  discharge.  We 
have  already  seen  (p.  739)  that  the  same  combination  occors  in  some 
attacks  of  epilepsy.  The  peculiarities  in  the  disturbance  of  migraine 
are  its  special  and  often  uniform  features,  deliberate  conrsep  and  iti 
limitation  to  sensory  structures.  To  explain  them  on  the  vaso-motor 
hypothesis,  we  must  assume,  first,  an  initial  spasm  of  the  arteries  in  a 
small  region  of  the  brain;  secondly,  that  the  oontraotion  always 
begins  at  the  same  place ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  can  give  rise  to  a 
definite,  uniform,  and  very  peculiar  disturbance  of  function.  Thero 
is  DO  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  one  of  these  assumptions.  As  wis 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  we  are 
not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  state  of  the  surface  vessels  and 
accesssible  arteries  is  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  those  ot 
internal  oi^gans.  If  it  were,  inasmuch  as  the  reocgnisable  Taso- 
motor  spasm  is  bilateral  in  almost  all  cases,  even  when  the  sensoiy 
disturbance  is  unilateral,  we  must  assume  a  general  contraction  (d 
the  vessels  of  the  brain.  A  general  contraction  could  only  oanse  s 
local  disturbance  of  function  by  virtue  of  a  local  change  in  the  faoc- 
tional  tendency  of  the  nerve-cells.      But  if  such  local  change  is 
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admitted,  the  neod  for  the  yaso-motor  mechaniBin  disappearB.  Lastly, 
that  yaso-motor  spasm  can  cause  a  deliberate,  uniform,  and  pecniiar 
"  discbarge/'  is  not  onlj  unproved,  but  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable. In  short,  the  difficulties  in  accepting  the  yaso-motor  explana- 
tion of  the  sensory  sjmptoms  are  so  great  that  it  conld  only  be 
admitted  as  a  tenable  hypothesis  if  there  were  no  other  explanation 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  two  phenomena.  But  we  know  that  the 
yascnlar  system  is  in  a  special  way  under  the  influence  of  the  cerebral 
centres.  An  emotional  blush  and  the  pallor  of  fear  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  fact.  It  is  at  least  as  easy  to  oonceiye  that  the 
yascnlar  changes  are  the  result  of  the  disturbance  in  the  nerye« 
elements,  as  it  is  to  regard  them  as  its  cause.  The  yaso-motor 
neryes  are  peculiarly  sensitiye  to  sensory  impressions  that  are 
felt  as  pain.  No  symptoms  at  all  resembling  those  of  migraine 
baye  been  observed  when  the  sympathetic  is  distinctly  diseased  or 
deranged.  We  have  proof,  in  the  symptoms,  of  the  deranged  aetion 
of  sensory  cells ;  we  know  that  cells  are  susceptible  of  primary  dis* 
torbance  of  function,  and  there  is  at  present  nothing  to  justify  ns  in 
going  beyond  this  derangement  in  our  search  for  the  primary  morbid 
process.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  visual  impressions  affords 
strong  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  result  of  a  tendency  to  func- 
tional derangement  in  the  cells  themselves.  This  opinion  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  it  may  occur  as  an  isolated  symptom,  and  that  it  may 
be  related  to  an  actual  visual  impression,  as  is  shown  by  the  faots 
mentioned  on  p.  846.  Such  an  occurrence  can  have  been  due  only  to 
a  primary  functional  disturbance  of  the  cells  themselyes,  and  that 
which  we  feel  sure  exists  in  one  case,  probably  exists  in  all. 

What  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  initial 
symptoms  P  Loss  of  speech  must  be  due  to  disturbed  function  of  the 
cortex.  The  sensory  symptom  in  the  limbs  is  like  that  which,  in 
far  more  rapid  evolution,  precedes  conyulsions  from  cortical  disease^ 
and  this  source  is  therefore  probable.  The  hemianopia  also  is  best 
explained  by  the  assumption  of  deranged  function  in  the  occipital  lobe, 
eopecially  since  right  hemianopia  may  correspond  to  almost  simol* 
taneous  aphasia,  and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  mentioned 
above,  that  hemianopia  was  fixed  by  a  lesion  in  the  cuneus. 

The  cause  of  the  headache  is  obscure.  We  know  very  Ifttle  of  the 
mechanism  of  this  symptom  in  any  condition.  But  when  the  pain  is 
opposite  in  side  to  the  sensory  symptoms,  we  are  obliged  to  assume 
that  its  seat  is  the  cerebral  hemisphere  that  is  deranged ;  and  the 
same  conclusion  is  suggested  when  the  pain  begins  on  the  side  of  the 
sensory  disturbance,  at  some  spot  which  has  no  definite  relation  to 
nerve  distribution,  as  the  yery  common  initial  seat,  a  small  area  in  the 
temple.  This  is  best  understood  by  assuming  a  derangement  of  th» 
sensory  centres  of  the  hemisphere  which  would  receive  impressions 
from  this  part.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  such  pain  from  the  sym^ 
ptoms  that  preceded  it ;  the  aspect*  of  the  patient  is  unchanged  during 
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Ha  deyelopment.  Flushing,  Ii6at»  throbbiBg,  oome  on  Bubseqnentlj, 
often  as  the  pain  spreads  in  area.  How  far  its  increase  in  extent  and 
changes  in  character  are  due  to  a  vaso-motor  mechanism  permitting 
arterial  distension,  we  cannot  saj.  Such  a  state  may  be  aecondaiy  to 
over-action  of  the  sensory  centres,  and  may  induce  the  spread  of  the 
disturbance.  We  must  not  ascribe  too  much  significauce  to  throbbing* 
or  to  the  increase  in  the  pain  by  the  causes  of  vascular  distension ;  these 
may  be  due  merely  to  the  OTer-sensitiveness  of  the  central  struetures. 

There  is  evidence,  in  many  cases,  of  deranged  function  of  lower 
sensory  centres,  those  directly  connected  with  the  peripheral  fibres. 
These  are  apparently  the  common  seat  of  the  disturbsAce  in  neur- 
algia, and  we  have  seen  that  cases  of  migraine  which  begin  with 
distinct  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  followed  by  pain,  more  or  less 
definitely  neuralgic  in  character — even  tenderness  of  the  skin, 
vaso-motor  disturbance,  and  (although  exceptionally)  an  eruptift 
state,  or  actual  herpes  zoster.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  lower 
centres  may  be  alEected  secondarily  to  the  higher.  We  must  not 
assume  that  influences  cannot  traverse  nerve-fibres  in  the  directian 
0|^x>site  to  that  in  which  these  habitually  conduct,  for  we  have  aa 
instance  of  this  in  the  propagation  of  trophic  influenoes  down  the 
peripheral  sensory  nerves.  But  only  when  such  symptoms  exist*  or 
pain  corresponds  in  area  to  nerve  distribution,  are  we  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  sensory  centres  in  the  pons  and  medulla  are  spe- 
cially disturbed.  Some  other  considerations  regarding  headache  are 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  When  all  has  been  said  that  oan  be^ 
mystery  still  envelops  the  mechanism  of  migraine. 

The  nausea  and  vomiting  throw  no  distinct  light  on  the  processes 
of  the  attack.  We  have  seen,  in  many  afEections,  how  wide-spread  is 
the  central  representation  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  that  vomitiog 
may  result  from  oi^anic  disease  in  any  part  of  the  brain.  In  migraine 
it  seems  as  though  the  nervous  discharge  of  the  act  of  vomiting 
afforded  some  relief  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerve-cells,  but  only 
when  the  disturbance  has  nearly  run  its  course  and  is  ready  to  subside. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  derangement  is  primarily  one  of  nerre* 
cells  of  the  brain  enables  us  better  to  understand  the  relation  to 
other  neuroses,  and  especially  that  to  epilepsy,  which  is  occasionally 
so  distinct.  In  epilepsy,  as  we  have  seen,  we  must  assume  a  dis- 
turbance of  function,  in  some  cases  so  similar  in  character  that  we 
cannot  doubt  the  identity  of  its  seat  with  that  of  migraine.  But  the 
process  in  the  two  difEers  in  its  course,  associations,  and  other  features, 
and  these  imply  an  essential  difference  in  its  minuter  characters. 
These  relations,  however,  make  it  inteUigible  that  the  two  should 
occur  in  the  same  subject,  and  that  intermediate  forma  of  nane  dis* 
tnrbance  should  sometimes  be  met  with. 

DiAGKOSxs.— From  other  forms  of  headache,  that  of  typical  mignioe 
ia  distinguished  by  its  sensory  accompaniments,  and,  if  these  are 
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abseut,  by  its  paroxysmal  character,  severity,  definite  course,  and  in 
inany  cases,  as  its  Dame  suggests,  the  unilateral  distribution  of  the 
pain.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  no  line  of  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  simple  paroxysmal  headaches  and  migraine.  Every 
intermediate  form  is  met  with*  and  "sick  headache"  especially 
is  always  migraine.  In  malarial  headaches,  the  intermissions  ave 
shorter  and  the  cause  is  generally  traceable.  The  pain  of  chronic  braiii 
disease  is  more  or  less  constant ;  it  may  present  remissions  and  evem 
intermissions,  but  not  the  longer  intervals  of  migraine.  The  sensory 
disturbance  in  the  limbs,  and  the  affection  of  speech,  may  excite  a 
fluspicion  of  acute  brain  disease,  but  it  is  only  in  a  first  attack  of 
migraine  that  the  question  will  arise,  and  even  then  the  brief  duration 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  visual  disturbance, 
flufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  attack.  When  these  occur  with- 
out headflkche,  a  mistake  is  common.  Such  patients  are  often  thought 
to  have  grave  organic  disease.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  occasional 
isolation  of  the  sensory  symptoms,  the  history  of  preceding  attacks, 
«nd  of  some  pain,  which  can  usually  be  obtained,  almost  always 
enables  a  correct  opinion  to  be  formed. 

Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  diagnosis  from  minor  epilepsy, 
in  which  the  visual  aura  may  closely  resemble  that  of  migraine,  la 
most  cases  of  epilepsy  with  a  visual  aura,  this  is  brief,  lasting  only  a 
few  seconds,  while  the  visual  disturbance  in  migraine  lasts  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  fortification-spectrum  is  strongly  sug« 
gestive  of  migraine  rather  than  epilepsy,  although  not  quite  conclu- 
sive. The  occurrence  of  a  convulsion,  of  coiurse,  decides  the  question,' 
but  where  the  patient's  account  is  all  we  have  to  guide  us,  we 
must  make  our  diagnosis  from  the  general  features  of  the  case,  not  f or^ 
getting  that  the  one  disease  may  unquestionably  pass  into  the  other, 
and  that  some  attacks  seem  to  be  of  intermediate  nature. 

A  diagnostic  difficulty  of  another  kind  arises  in  cases  in  which  the 
subjects  of  migraine  become  affected  with  some  other  malady,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  former  continue,  and  complicate  the  latter.  Thus 
one  patient  was  attacked  with  Bright's  disease ;  he  had  retinal  changes 
and  optic  neuritis,  and  the  intensity  of  the  headache  led  to  a  diagnosis 
of  intra-cranial  tumour.  But  the  pain  was  purely  paroxysmal,  and  of 
the  same  character  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  long  liable.  The 
opinion  that  there  was  no  organic  cerebral  disease  was  confirmed  after 
death.  In  another  case,  a  subject  of  migraine  became  affected  with 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  the  sensory  disturbance  that  had 
preceded  the  attacks  of  headache  occurred  alone,  and  complicated  the 
paroxysmal  symptoms  of  the  cerebral  disease. 

Pboouobis.— The  prospect  of  recovery  from  migraine,  that  is  of  the 
entire  cessation  of  the  attacks,  is  never  considerable,  but  in  most  oases 
a  diminution  in  the  frtquency  and  severity  of  the  attacks,  often 
Tedudng  them  to  a  trivial  und  undisturbing  degree,  may  be  anticipated 
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^m  peraeTenng  treatment.  The  prognosis  is  best  when  the  malady  m 
of  short  duration,  and  there  is  some  removable  condition  in  the  general 
health  or  mode  of  life  which  has  distinctly  contributed  to  the  prodoo- 
tion  of  the  maJadj.  The  longer  the  disease  has  lasted  the  less  is  ths 
prospect  of  a  cure,  but  neither  this  nor  hereditary  tendency  has  an  un» 
fiiYorable  influence  on  the  prognosis  equal  to  that  of  conditions  which 
we  cannot  yet  discern*  and  which  may  render  one  of  two  apparency 
similar  cases  quite  intractable,  while  the  other  yields  at  once  and  per- 
manently. In  the  second  half  of  life  the  tendency  to  cessation  is 
greater,  provided  the  malady  has  not  recently  deyeloped.  The  prog- 
nosis is  better  when  the  face  is  at  first  pale  and  pinched  than  when  it 
is  at  first  flushed.  It  is  better  when  there  is  a  family  history  of  goal 
than  when  other  neuroses  can  be  traced. 

Tbsatkxvt. — If  any  error  in  mode  of  life,  or  debet  in  genenl 
health  can  be  traced,  the  removal  of  these  is  the  first  and  most  essential 
step  in  treatment.  The  details  vary  in  every  case,  but  the  most  fre- 
quent conditions  that  need  attention  have  been  already  indicated  ia 
tiie  account  of  the  causes  of  the  disease.  Of  especial  importance  are 
increased  rest,  regularity  in  meals,  attention  to  diet ;  whatever  is 
known  to  induce  a  paroxysm  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Hot^ 
crowded  rooms  are  especially  injurious.  If  inherited  gout  is  probable^ 
the  regimen  suitable  for  this  should  be  adopted. 

The  special  treatment  consists,  first,  in  the  continuotfs  administratioa 
of  drugs  during  the  intervals,  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  attada 
less  frequent  and  less  severe ;  and  secondly,  the  amelioration  of  the 
attacks  themselves.  As  a  rule,  the  measures  that  do  good  when 
employed  during  the  intervals  have  no  influence  on  the  attacks. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  effect  of  the  intermediate  treat- 
ment. As  already  mentioned^  the  measures  that  do  great  good  in 
one  case  will  fail  in  another,  apparently  quite  similar.  The  influence 
of  bromide  in  epilepsy  naturally  leads  us  to  turn  first  to  this  as 
likely  to  be  of  service  in  a  malady  that  has  so  many  features  in 
common  with  that  disease.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  service,  but 
less  often  than  might  be  expected.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  efficadons 
in  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  change  in  the  colour  of  the  face,  or  in 
which  the  face  is  flushed  throughout  an  attack.  Ergot  may  often, 
then,  be  usefully  combined  with  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, and  especially  in  those  in  which  there  is  conspicuous  pallor  in 
the  early  stage,  the  drug  that  has  most  influence  is  nitro-glycerina 
Given  regularly  during  the  intervals,  just  as  bromide  is  given  for 
epilepsy,  it  has  a  striking  effect  in  many  patients,  rendering  attacks  far 
slighter  and  far  less  frequent,  and  often,  after  a  time,  stopping  them 
altogether.  It  should  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  after  food* 
If  taken  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  it  passes  rapidly  into  the  blood.and 
may  cause  brief  cephalic  discomfort,  which  though  not  objectionable 
in  itself,  sometimes  deters  the  patient  from  continuing  the  medidna 
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To  avoid  causing  alarm,  it  is  therefore  also  desirable  to  b^^  with  a 
small  dose,  ^hr,  ^hr,  or  even  ^h  ^^  &  graizL  The  most  conyenient 
mode  of  administration  is  in  thel  per  cent,  solution  in  alcohol,  now 
termed  Tinct.  Trinitrini  (B.  P.  Sup.) ;  it  can  be  given  in  combina- 
tion with  tinctures  or  adds,  but  is  decomposed  by  alkalies.  A  verj 
useful  combination  is  with  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  tincture  of  gelse- 
mium,  and  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  or  with  citrate  of  lithia  and  the  acid 
syrup  of  lemons.  Sometimes  more  benefit  is  derived  from  the  combi- 
nation 6f  this  with  bromide,  when  a  little  hjdrobromic  acid  should  be 
added  instead  of  the  phosphoric  add.  If  there  is  much  dyspepsia^ 
it  may  be  given  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  some  liquid  preparation  of 
pepsine.  The  trisnitrate  of  bismuth  may  also  be  given  with  it.  I  have 
found  such  combinations  of  the  liquid  preparation  of  nitro-glycerine 
with  other  drugs  far  more  useful  than  the  administration  of  nitro- 
glycerine in  tablets.  It  is  not  well  to  continue  it  during  an  attack ; 
at  the  very  onset  a  dose  may  be  taken,  but  if  this  is  not  effective 
the  medidne  should  be  omitted  till  the  attack  is  over ;  it  seldom 
gives  relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  occasionally  makes  them  worse. 
It  is  possible  that  the  drug  acts  chiefly  by  periodically  flushing 
the  nerve-centres  with  arterial  blood,  and  so  improving  the  nutri* 
lion  and  the  function  of  the  nerve-cells.  A  purgative  at  the  onset 
will  occasionally  out  an  attack  short  in  some  patients,  but  more  often 
itfidls. 

During  the  attack,  absolute  rest  is  essential,  and  is  indeed  impressed 
on  the  patient  by  the  distress  occadoned  by  activity.  The  recumbent 
posture  is  generally  that  in  which  the  sufferer  is  most  comfortable. 
All  strong  sensory  impressions  should  be  avoided.  Although  a  dose 
of  alcohol  or  of  nitro-glycerine  will  occasionally  cut  short  a  commencing 
attack,  when  the  headache  is  developed,  it  is  usually  increased  by  drugs 
that  dilate  the  vessels  or  exdte  the  heart.  Belief  is  afforded  to  the 
pain  by  a  full  dose  (thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  grains)  of  bromide,  and  its 
effect  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  five  or  ten  minims  of  tincture  of 
Indian  hemp ;  this  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  But 
more  often  relief  is  obtained  from  antipyrin,  acetanilide,  exalgin,  or 
phenacetin.  Unfortunately  their  influence  is  apt,  after  a  time,  to 
cease ;  a  change  from  one  to  another  sometimes  renews  the  benefit. 
Twenty  grains  of  chloral,  or  fifteen  of  butyl  hydrate  (croton-chloral) 
usually  makes  the  patient  drowsy  and  easier  for  a  time,  but  after  an 
hour  or  two  the  pain  returns  in  its  former  severity,  and  the  duration 
of  the  attack  does  not  seem  to  be  lessened.  The  same  is  true  of  most 
other  sedatives.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  often  acts  no 
better  than  other  sedatives,  but  occasionally  it  does  give  great  relief,  and 
may  terminate  an  attack  that  has  already  nearly  run  its  course.  When 
there  is  much  mental  depression  during  the  attack,  valerian  and  assa- 
foBtida  have  been  found  useful  by  Latham.  Drugs  that  cause  con- 
traction of  the  arteries  are  almost  powerless ;  all  that  a  full  dose  of 
ergotin  does  is  to  lessen  the  throbbing  intensification  of  the  pain 
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complained  of  hj  some  patients.  Strong  tea  and  coffee  woe  popular 
remedies,  and  occasional! j  give  some  distinct  relief,  which  maj 
also  be  obtained  from  a  few  grains  of  caffeine.  Gnarana  (tfa« 
powdered  seeds  of  PauUinia  Borhilis)  has  been  often  used.  It  oontaini 
an  active  principle,  guaranine,  which  is  identical  with  caffeine.*  Thiee 
or  four  doses  of  guaijina,  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  may  be  Ukai  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour^or  a  single  dose  of  sixty  grains,  or  guanuune 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  five  grains.  It  has  for  the  most  part 
disappointed  the  expectations  that  were  raised  by  the  praises  at  first 
bestowed  upon  it.  Some  relief  is  often  given  to  the  pain,  but  the 
relief  is  transient  only,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  guarana  ia  xetlly 
more  effective  than  tea  and  coffee. 

Local  applications  sometimes  afford  relief — sedative  liniments  cf 
belladonna,  aconite,  Ae,,  or  simple  counter-irritation  by  a  mustard 
plaster  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  From  the  last,  some  patients  experi- 
ence relief  more  uniformly  than  from  any  other  measure.  SoHd 
menthol  is  occasionally  usd^ul,  rubbed  on  the  skin  for  a  few  minutei 
where  the  pain  is  greatest,  but  it  is  too  feeble  an  agent  to  have  mudi 
influence  on  any  severe  pain.  Sometimes'relief  is  afforded  by  a  hot 
bath  of  mustard  and  water  to  the  feet^  and  in  all  cases  it  is  weUt^ 
keep  the  extremities  warm. 

Electricity  is  of  little  service.  Fkradism  usually  does  Iiarm.  Tb» 
voltaic  current  passed  through  the  head  occasionally  gives  txanaent, 
but  rarely  permanent  or  considerable  relief.  Bepeated  galvanisation 
of  the  sympathetic  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedial  measurs^  one 
pole  pressed  deeply  in  front  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  the  other  held  m 
the  hand,  and  it  is  advised  that  when  the  symptoms  of  vaso-motor 
spasm  predominate,  the  positive  pole  should  be  placed  over  the  sfm- 
pathetic,  and  the  negative  when  there  is  evidence  of  vaso-motor  paia> 
lysis  (Berger,  Horst).  The  value  of  the  treatment  is»  to  say  the  leasts 
seldom  perceptible. 
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Headache  is  a  symptom  of  almost  all  kinds  of  morbid  states  of  tbe 
system,  and  cannot  often  be  regarded  as,  in  itself,  an  independent 
disease.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  symptom  for  which  patients  seek  treat- 
ment more  often  than  for  any  other  of  equally  varied  causation.  Hence 
it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  the  chief  varieties  that  are  met  with,  and 
briefly  to  describe  the  symptom  in  its  apparently  primary  form.  As 
an  indication  of  organic  disease  it  has  been  already  described. 

*  Ouanuia  oontoins  twice  si  mnch  of  the  alkaloid  as  tea,  and  five  times  u  mwh 
seoofflae. 
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We  know  almost  nothing  of  the  stmctni^s  in  which  the  pain  of 
headache  is  felt  or  the  mechanism  of  its  production  (see  p.  97).  The 
subject  is  one  on  which  it  is  easy  to  theorise,  but  there  are  no  foots 
that  give  to  any  hypothesis  a  considerable  degree  of  probability. 
One  conclusion  is,  however,  suggested  by  the  symptoms, — that  the 
seat  of  the  pain  yaries  in  different  cases.  Outside  the  skull  are 
nerves  that  frequently  give  rise  to  pain,  but  all  pain  that  corresponds 
to  the  course  or  distribution  of  nerve- trunks  must  be  regarded  as  neu- 
ralgic^ and  not  as  headache.  Some  difEuse  headaches  seem  superficial 
in  character,  but  they  may  still  be  due  to  processes,  not  in  the  nerves, 
or  the  grey  matter  in  which  the  nerves  directly  end  (which  is 
supposed  to  be  deranged  in  neuralgia),  but  in  higher  centres  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  through .  which  superficial  pain  is  perceived. 
This  is  especially  probable  when  the  pain  is  local,  but  does  not  corre- 
spond to  a  nerve  area,  resembling  in  this  some  forms  of  migraine. 
This  feature  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  occasional  ezacerbations 
than  in  the  continuous  pain.  More  frequently  headache  seems  to  be 
deeply  seated,  and  the  pain  is  referred  to  structures  within  the  cra- 
siom.  Of  such  structures  the  membranes,  when  inflamed,  are  the 
teat  of  intense  pain,  which  is  probably  really  produced  in  them, 
because  other  organic  disease,  such  as  a  tumour,  which  is  seated  at 
the  surface  of  the  brain  and  involves  the  membranes,  may  also  cause 
intense  pain  corresponding  in  locality  to  the  disease.  Whether  pain  is 
produced  directly  by  morbid  states  of  the  cerebral  tissue  we  cannot 
say.  We  are  certainly  not  justified,  however,  in  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  this  seat  of  pain  (see  p.  97).  It  may  be  caused  by  organic  pro- 
cesses which  do  not  involve  the  surface.  After  necrotic  softening  in 
the  central  ganglia,  headache  is  common  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
bemiplegia,  and  the  diffuse  pain  of  **  hemicrania''  may  be  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  of  the  sensory  symptoms. 

When  pain  is  felt,  in  whatever  part  the  nerve-processes  occur 
that  cause  it,  the  consciousness  of  pain  is  related  to  the  activity  of 
certain  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  In  pain  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  limbs,  for  instance,  the  cortical  cells  concerned  are  those 
that  are  related  to,  and  receive  impressions  from,  the  fibres  by  which 
the  sensory  impulses  pass  from  the  periphery.  A  similar  relation 
must  exist  in  the  case  of  sensory  impressions  from  the  head  itself — 
from  the  structures  covering  the  head,  from  the  bone,  and  probably 
from  the  membranes.  The  pain  of  meningitis,  for  instance,  if  due  to 
the  irritation  of  the  meningeal  nerves,  must  be  perceived  by  means  of 
the  activity  of  those  cells  in  the  cortex  that  receive  the  impressions 
from  the  membranes.  Whether  there  is  a  similar  representation,  in 
the  cortical  cells,  of  the  tissue  of  the  brain  itself,  we  do  not  know. 
Sympathetic  nerve-flbres  accompany  the  arteries  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance; there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  functional  state  of  the 
cortex  influences  the  state  of  its  arteries  (as  is  the  case  in  all  other 
organs),  and  this  must  mean  a  relation  of  the  cells  of  the  cortex  to 
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the  vaso-motor  centre ;  hence  it  ia  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
■ensorj  representation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  at  least  of  its 
interstitial  tissue,  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  itself.  The  phenomena 
of  epilepsy  seem  to  show  that  the  .central  representation  of  the  head, 
and  perhaps  of  the  brain,  is  connected  in  a  special  manner  with  the 
fltmctures  related  to  the  mental  state  of  consciousness.  It  is  tcij 
common  for  an  aura,  felt  first  in  the  epigastrium  or  limbs,  to  seem  to 
ascend  to  the  head,  and  when  it  reaches  the  head,  consdonsness  ia 
almost  invariably  lost.  The  aura  is  the  result  of  the  spread  of  the 
discharge  in  the  brain,  and  the  phenomena  indicate  that  the  oentnl 
sensory  representation  of  the  head  has  a  special  importance^  and  it 
may  be  that  it  has  a  special  susceptibility.  But  a  fanctioiial 
derangement  of  the  cortical  cells  in  which  the  membranes  are  lepr^ 
sented  would,  by  itself,  explain  many  forms  of  headache. 

It  may  be  held,  indeed,  that  the  primary  derangement  in  headache 
ia  not  of  the  highest  sensory  cells,  but  of  the  cells  of  lower  centres,  ts 
which,  for  instance,  the  nerres  of  the  membranes  directly  pass,  but 
iUs  view  is  less  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  difference  between  bead* 
aches  and  the  true  cranial  neuralgias  (in  which  the  lower  cells  aie 
pfobably  concerned),  and  also  with  the  resemblance  often  obserred 
lietween  the  headache  of  organic  and  of  functional  origin.  When 
pain  is  felt  in  the  side  of  the  head  on  which  the  hemisphere  is  deranged 
or  diseased,  its  origin  in  lower  centres  can  be  certainly  excluded;  and 
tbe  same  inference  (of  cerebral  origin)  is  probable  when  Beyers  pain 
<m  the  opposite  side  is  associated  with  other  symptoms,  and  is  felt 
only  in  a  part  of  a  nerye  area. 

Another  mysterious  factor  in  the  mechanism  of  headache  is  the 
influence  of  the  vessels.  It  is  probable  that  mere  vascular  dilatation, 
passive  or  active,  will  cause  pain  ;*  it  is  certain  that  pain  already 
existing  is  increased  by  even  trifling  mechanical  congestion.  We  do 
not  know  how  the  vascular  dilatation  causes  pain.  There  are  no  fsds 
to  show  that  the  nerves  of  the  vessels  ever  become  sensitive.  It  ii 
certain,  however,  that  the  intra-cranial  pressure  must  be  increased  bj 
the  dilatation,  since,  however  quickly  the  movement  of  the  cerebn^ 
spinal  fluid  may  compensate  for  vascular  repletion,  this  movement  is 
due  to  the  mechanical  pressure  from  the  vessels,  and  this  pressure  mutt 
act  on  the  whole  brain.  We  know  how  sensitive  nerve-fibres  are  to 
pressure;  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  sensitiveness  is  vastly  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  nerve-cells.  If  the  sensory  cells  of  the  cortex,  in 
which  the  cranial  and  intra-cranial  sensitive  structures  are  represented, 
are  the  most  readily  influenced  of  all  the  sensory  cells,  we  can  under* 
stand  that  headache  should  result  from  vascular  repletion. 

The  frequency  with  which  pain  due  to  general  causes  is  referred  to 
the  frontal  region  is  very  peculiar,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  susceptibltf 

•  It  b  certain  that  pain  resolti  from  mechanical  congettioii,  bat  wa  caimot 
siparato  the  eftectf  of  the  itata  of  the  vaswb  and  the  increaMd  amonnt  of  t 
blood  in  the  brain. 
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of  an  J  satisfaotory  ezplanaidon.  It  is  oooarionallj  a  featnxe  of  the 
pain  of  oif;anio  disease,  suoli  as  a  tumour,  sitoated  awaj  from  the 
frontal  region.  IMffose  pain  is  not  often  referred  to  this  region  alone 
in  primaiy  simple  headaches,  although  pain  in  other  parts  of  the  fifth 
nerre,  as  that  of  dental  irritation,  may  spread  up  to  this  region 
In  simple  headache,  the  pain  maj  seem  to  pass  through  the  head  from 
the  back  to  the  front,  or  vice  vend,  or  may  be  referred  to  the  supra- 
orbital regions  or  the  temples* 

Yaeibtibs. — Tozsemio  headache  may  be  the  effect  of  either  acute  or 
ehronic  blood-states.  Of  the  acute  form,  the  typical  example  is  that  of 
f^er,  in  which  the  pain  is  generally  frontal,  rarely  occipital  or  general, 
and  scarcely  cTer  Tertical  or  one-sided.  In  slight  cases  it  may  have  a 
neuralgic  character  for  a  short  time,  and  may  be  felt  in  one  part  of 
the  head,  as  the  temple,  but  this  form  is  usually  transient.  The 
pain  is  commonly  dull  in  character,  but  often  Tcry  scTere,  and  is 
rendered  worse  by  stooping  or  by  whatever  causes  mechanical  conges^ 
tion  of  the  head.  The  deep-seated  character  of  the  pain  suggests 
that  it  is  referred  to  some  intra-cranial  structure.  There  is  no  evidenoe 
that  it  depends  on  any  yascnlar  state;  the  increase  by  mechanical 
congestion  is  a  common  feature  of  almost  all  severe  headaches. 

Many  poisonous  substances  cause  headache  as  one  of  their  tozie 
effects,  especially  when  the  dose  is  small,  or  as  an  after-effect  of  large 
doses.  Some  of  these  poisons,  such  as  nitrite  of  amyl  and  nitro> 
glycerine,  dilate  the  vessels,  and  the  pain  may  be  in  part  or  altogether 
the  effect  of  the  active  congestion  produced ;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  pain  is  sometimes  the  direct  effect  of  the  agent  on  the 
nerve-elements.  The  inhalation  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  as, 
tor  instance,  when  the  air  of  a  room  is  charged  with  it  in  moderate 
degree,  generally  causes  headache,  which  seems  to  be  the  direct 
effect  of  the  ether,  since  it  is  not  attended  by  any  sign  of  vascular 
distension. 

Chronic  tozsemic  states  often  cause  very  severe  headache,  which 
may  be  quite  intractable  unless  its  cause  is  discovered.  In  the 
morbid  blood-state  that  is  caused  by  kidney  disease,  for  instance, 
there  is  often  intense  headache,  usually  frontal  and  continuous,  but 
with  occasional  exacerbations.  It  is  sometimes  increased  by  alcohol 
in  a  special  manner,  but  this  is  a  feature  also  of  some  other  forms. 
The  severity  of  the  pain  has  many  times  given  rise  to  an  erroneous 
diagnosis  of  cerebral  tumour  in  cases  in  which  there  is  albuminuric 
optic  neuritis.  Headache  also 'results  from  diabetes,  from  chronic 
alcoholism,  lead  poisoning,  and  from  similar  toxsemic  states. 

Congestive  headache  is  often  produced  by  mechanical  hindrance  to 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  It  is  generally  frontal,  but  some- 
times general.  A  tight  collar,  for  instance,  or  rest  with  the  neck  so 
bent  as  to  compress  the  veins,  frequently  causes  slight  headache  of 
ibis  character.     The  repeated   mechanical   pongestion   produced  by 
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eougb  is  anotlier  frequent  cause,  and  may  eren  occarion  the  patient 
more  distress  than  the  cough  itself.  Mechanical  congestion  not  onYj 
distends  the  veins,  but  causes  over-fillingof  the  capillaries,  and  incrsasei 
the  amount  of  venous  blood  in  the  brain.  Thus  there  are  seveial 
factors  at  work  to  which  the  pain  maj  be  due.  Active  congestion  of 
every  kind  also  gives  rise  to  pain  very  similar  to  that  produced  by 
passive  bypersemia,  but  more  distinctly  throbbing  in  character.  Tbe 
action  of  poisons  that  dilate  the  vessels  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Gastric  disturbance  is  another  exceedingly  common  cause.  The 
pain  is  most  frequently  occipital  or  vertical ;  now  and  then  it  is  frontal. 
Sometimes  there  is  slight  pain  of  a  superficial  character ;  the  severe 
neuralgic  headaches  associated  with  vomiting  cannot,  as  we  have  seen^ 
be  ascribed  to  gastric  influences.  We  do  not  know  by  what  mechanism 
stomach  disorder  causes  headache — whether  it  is  by  some  influence  on 
the  cerebral  vessels,  or  whether  by  absoiption  of  some  toxic  mateiial 
from  the  stomach  or  bowel, — some  morbid  secretion,  or  product  of  the 
imperfect  digestion  of  food,  or  altered  bile.  A  purgative  often 
relieves  the  pain,  and  old  theories  regarded  the  bile  as  an  infloentisl 
agent  in  the  production  of  this  and  other  symptoms ;  but  when  there 
18  much  bile  circulating  in  the  blood,  as  in  jaundice,  headache  is 
usually  trifling  or  absent. 

The  term  **  neuralgic  headache  **  may  be  applied  to  the  forms  in 
which  the  pain  seems  to  be  superficial,  in  part  or  altogether,  and  im 
limited  in  area,  but  does  not  correspond  to  the  course  or  distribution 
of  the  superficial  nerve ;  such  pain  is  one  of  the  most  oommon 
varieties  of  headache.  The  subjects  of  neuralgia  often  suffer  from 
oontinuous  or  occasional  pain  in  the  head,  which  may  be  felt  in  any 
part,  sometimes  general,  but  more  often  local,  and  not  distinctbf 
paroxysmal.  It  may  seem  to  arise  by  an  extension  of  the  pain  of  troe 
nerve  origin  in  an  adjacent  region.  Such  local  headaches  are  commoa 
in  hysteria.  Many  forms,  such  as  the  sensation  of  a  nail  being 
driven  into  the  vertex,  are  intermediate  between  neuralgia  and  bead- 
ache.  A  common  cause  of  supra-orbital  pain  is  the  use  of  the  eyes 
when  there  is  hypermetropia.  The  strain  on  the  ciliary  muade  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  excitant;  the  pain  goes  off  when  the  use  of  the 
eyes.for  near  objects  is  discontinued. 

Ansemic  headache  is  met  with  both  in  the  commod  form  of  ftT»fnmia^ 
in  which  there  is  chiefly  a  deficiency  of  hsemoglobin  (as  in  chlorosis), 
and  also  in  cases  in  which  much  blood  has  been  lost.  The  pain  is 
frontal  or  general ;  in  chlorosis  it  is  sometimes  peculiarly  intense  at 
the  back  of  the  eyes,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  as  if  the 
eyes  were  being  dragged  back  into  the  head.*    Neuralgic  headache 

*  The  fact  that  optic  neuritis  may  result  from  anemia  is  of  great  interest  in  000" 
nection  with  the  occurrence  of  headache,  since  it  shows  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
nerve-elements  may  be  more  than  functional,  and  suggests  that  their  nutrition  may 
be  impaired  in  cases  of  apparently  functional  disturbance.  It  is  notevrorthy  that  ia 
Bright's  disease,  when  optio  neultb  prapondentes  over  relinal  ohangesb  bsadsshs 
is  otten  espedaUy  serene 
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and  tme  neuralgias  of  all  kinds  axe  also  common  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Brain-work  and  brain  eihanstion  are  other  common  canses :  some- 
times there  has  been  an  amount  of  brain-work  that  is  absolutely 
3ZcessiTe;  in  other  eases  the  amount  has  not  been  large,  but  is 
dxcessive  on  account  of  the  deficient  nerve-strength  of  the  indiyiduaJ. 
Pun  from  this  cause  is  often  general,  sometimes  local,  and  then 
generally  felt  in  the  forehead.  Occasionally  a  vexy  intense  form 
of  headache  results,  especially  wheie  there  has  been  an  acute  break- 
down from  overwork.  It  may  wvl  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  a 
suspicion  of  meningitis. 

In  various  donditions  of  nervous  weakness — ^"neurasthenia,**  as  it 
is  now  termed — ^headache  is  common,  and  may  have  almost  any  seat 
or  character.  Many  cases  in  young  girls  axe  of  tlus  character,  and 
aie  often  associated  with  symptoms  of  hysteria;  the  headache  is 
then  called  hysterical,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  closer 
association  with  that  disease  than  the  state  of  defective  nerve-strength 
whiioh  underlies  both  conditions.  Indeed,  by  those  who  adopt  the 
prevalent  custom  of  using  the  term  **  neurasthenia  **  in  its  widest 
application,  almost  every  form  of  headache,  except  the  tozflamic,  may 
be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Severe  continuous  headache  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  early  stage  of  constitutional  syphilis,  but  chiefly  ia 
those  who  have  recently  undergone  a  long  course  of  treatment  for  the 
disease.  This  also  has  been  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  '*  neuras- 
thenia syphilitica.**  Many  of  the  slighter  continuous  headaches 
associated  with  nervous  weakness  are  largely  maintained  by  attention, 
as  is  the  case  in  even  greater  degree  with  the  cephalic  sensations  pre- 
sently to  be  described. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  the  form  and  nature  of  headache 
eonsists  first  in  the  search  for  any  general  condition  on  which  it  may 
depend.  It  is  important  to  note  the  time  at  which  the  pain  comes  on, 
its  relation  to  food,  to  mental  work,  and  to  other  influences  that  may 
possibly  be  concerned  in  its  causation.  The  general  state  of  the 
patient  must  also  be  carefully  investigated,  and  the  effeet  of  various 
influenoes  in  augmenting  or  reducing  the  pain.  Ansdmic  headaches,  for 
instanecb  are  often  relieved  by  the  recumbent  posture ;  those  of  con- 
gestive or  tozsBmic  origin  are  especially  increased  by  stooping  or  effort 
or  mechanical  congestion,  but  not  always  by  simple  recumbency,  which, 
perhaps  through  the  rest  it  involves,  often  lessens  the  pain,  and  does  so 
also  in  cases  of  neuralgic  nature.  The  seat  of  the  pain  is  often  sugges- 
tive, but  too  much  weight  must  not  be  placed  on  this  indication,  since 
many  variations  are  met  with.  The  pain  produced  by  acute  blood- 
states,  such  as  fever,  is  generally  frontal  and  deeply  seated,  and  is 
increased  by  cough  and  movement.  The  forehead  is  also  a  frequent 
seat  of  neuralgic  headaches ;  these  axe,  however,  generally  superficial 
in  character,  and  are  often  felt  just  over  the  eyebrows.    Pain  of 
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gastric  origin  is  also  sometimes  frontal.  Pain  in  one  or  both  temples 
is  generally  paroxysmal  and  allied  to  migraine;  so  are  all  one-sided 
headaclies.  Occipital  pain,  deeply  seated,  felt  constantly  or  daily,  is  • 
more  often  due  to  disturbance  of  the  stomach  than  to  any  other  cause. 
Yei-tical  headache  is  seldom  due  to  blood-states ;  occasionally  it  also  u 
of  gastric  origin,  but  when  very  limited  it  is  usually  allied  to  neoralgia. 
General  headache  may  be  of  almost  any  nature ;  it  is  often  due  to 
toxsemic  conditions,  ansemia,  and  conditions  of  nervous  weakness. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  blood-states  which,  on  account  of  their 
Blight  degree  or  other  causes,  do  not  produce  oonsiderable  headaohs^ 
sometimes  cause  slight  local  pains* 

Tbbatment. — ^The  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  ot 
headache  is  the  disooveiy  and  remoTsl,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
state  of  the  blood  or  nerrous  system  on  which  it  ultimatelj  or  imme- 
diately depends.  The  measures  necessary  for  this  object  must  tsij 
with  each  variety  of  headache,  and  cannot  here  be  even  enumerated. 
Attempts  to  relieve  the  headache  bj  direct  treatment  usually  &il 
unless  the  cause  is  discovered  and  removed.  Careful  inquiry  maj 
be  needed  to  discover  its  real  origin.  Thus  a  patient  came  for  treat- 
ment for  headache,  in  whom  it  was  caused  soldy  by  cough,  the  result 
of  phthisis.  It  is  important  that  in  all  oases  except  those  in  whidi 
there  is  evidence  of  ansemia,  the  patient  should  sleep  with  the  head 
well  raised,  and  with  the  shoulders  raised  as  well  as  the  head,  so  that 
there  is  no  compression  of  the  cervical  veins  by  flexion  of  the  neck 
Host  forms  of  headache,  except  those  due  to  ansemia  or  simple  weak- 
ness, are  relieved  by  aperients,  which  probably  act  partly  by  lessen- 
ing the  amount  of  blood  in  t^e  cephalic  vessels,  and  partly  by  im- 
proving the  state  of  the  blood.  Diuretics  are  useful  in  many  toxamio 
headaches.  The  treatment  of  the  superficial  and  very  limited 
varieties  is  similar  to  that  of  migraine.  Indeed,  most  of  the  adrioe 
given  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  headache  of  migraine  is  appli* 
cable  also  to  its  more  simple  form. 

Headache  of  every  kind  is  often  relieved,  although  seldom  removed, 
bj  external  applications  that  sting  the  skin.  Chloroform,  or  any 
stimulating  liniment,  will  answer  the  purpose,  provided  evaporation  is 
prevented  by  an  impermeable  tissue.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  has  been 
recommended  for  the  purpose,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  special 
value.  Mustard  plasters  to  the  back  of  the  head  or  neck  are  useful 
when  the  pain  is  occipital,  and  often  induce  beneficial  sleep.  Slight 
pain  about  the  forehead  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  menthol, 
which  is  especially  useful  when  such  pain  is  just  enough  to  prerent 
sleep. 

Sedatives  are  vexy  uncertain  in  their  influenoe.  Opium  and  morphia 
are  seldom  useful,  and  often  do  more  harm  than  good,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indirect  effect  of  the  constipation  that  is  prodnoed. 
Odsemium  and  Indian  hemp  frequently  lessen  the  pain ;  the  former 
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eliieflj  in  superficial  forma  about  the  front  of  the  head  connected  with 
neuralgia,  the  latter  not  onlj  in  neuralgic,  but  in  ansomic,  and  also 
other  ill-defined  forms  of  headache.  Bromide  of  potassium  may  b# 
given  in  addition  to  the  Indian  hemp  if  there  is  restlessness,  irrita- 
bility, or  insomnia,  but  has  not  alone  much  influence  on  the  pain. 
Butjl-chloral  is  occasionally  serviceable.  Antipjrin,  acetanilide,  and 
phenacetin  often  give  great  relief,  especially  to  paroxysmal  exacerbationa 
of  pain,  but  are  apt  soon  to  lose  their  power.  By  vaiying  them« 
however,  their  influence  may  often  be  maintained.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  palliative  measures  ought  to  be 
regarded  only  as  adjuncts  to  the  causal  treatment. 
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It  is  common  for  patients  to  sufier  from  various  more  or  leas  dis* 
tressing  aenaationa  in  the  head,  which  have  not  the  character  of  actual 
pain.  These  sensations  are  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 
They  occur  chiefly  during  the  first  half  of  adult  life,  between  twenlj 
and  forty,  but  are  sometimes  complained  of  by  lads  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  and  oooaaionlly  by  peraona  in  the  aecond  half  of  life,  at  fifty 
or  aixty.  In  late  life  they  are  relatively  more  common  in  femalea* 
coming  on  aometimes  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  at  the  *'  dimao- 
teric  period."  They  are  sometimes  aaaociated  with  a  gouty  atate  of  the 
system.  Brain-workera  are  chiefly  liable  to  theae  aensations;  they 
are  aeldom  met  with  among  those  who  earn  their  living  by  wiA-wnftj 
labour,  and  hence  are  rarely  complained  of  by  hospital  patients. 
Many  of  the  aufferera  are  the  aubjecta  of  pronounced  hypochondriasia, 
who  attend  to  their  sensations,  and  often  complain  of  other  kinds  of 
nerve  disturbance.  Excessive  brain- work  may  be  the  distinct  exciting 
cause  of  the  symptoms ;  in  other  cases  they  succeed  a  definite  head- 
ache, of  short  or  long  duration,  aevere  or  alight.  I  have  known  the 
aenaation  to  follow  a  blow  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  ia  indeed 
probable  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  they  are  set  up  by  some  real 
aenaation,  aometimea  of  padn,  aometimea  of  other  character.  A  dis- 
treaaing  aenae  of  constriction  over  the  whole  acalp  aucceeded,  in  one 
case,  the  application  of  an  ice-cap  for  a  few  daya,  on  account  of  deli« 
Vium  during  influenia: 

The  sensations  vary  in  different  caaea,  but  by  far  the  moat  frequent 
ia  a  sense  of  pressure,  sometimes  trifling,  aometimea  aa  if  a  heavy  weight 
were  on  the.  head,  and  occaaionally  as  if  the  top  of  the  akull  were  being 
driven  in.  Many  patienta  describe  the  sensations  in  language  that  is 
clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  it  may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  actual 
intenaity  of  the  aenaation,  but  it  ia  certainly  often  very  distreaaing. 
It  may  be  called  *' headache"  or  ''pain,"  but  however  intenae  it  ia, 
inquiry  shows  that  the  aenaation  haa  not  the  character  of  actual  pain. 
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rither  acute  or  dull.  Its  common  seat  is  the  vertex  and  top  of  tbe  head, 
bnt  it  is  sometimes  felt  at  the  back  of  the  head,  less  commoolj  in  the 
forehead.  One  patient  described  the  sensation  as  a  feeling  as  if  tliere 
were  an  iron  band  round  the  back  of  the  head.  Sometimes  it  is 
lateral,  in  the  parietal  region  or  the  temples,  "  as  if  the  sides  of  the 
head  were  being  driven  in."  Much  less  common  is  the  opposite 
■ensatipn,  a  feeling  of  expansion,  as  if  the  bone  of  the  skuU  were 
being  pushed  out  or  up.  A  sensation  of  heat  or  burning,  not  amount- 
ing to  pain,  is  sometimes  described.  A  vague  sense  of  fulness  is  not 
uncommon,  and  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  throbbing; 
in  other  cases,  again,  the  feeling  is  said  to  be  as  if  the  skull  were  empty. 
Tarious  other  sensations  are  occasionally  described,  which  the  patient, 
in  default  of  adequate  terms,  describes  by  some  simile  beyond  the 
range  of  ordinary  experience,  such  as  ''a  feeling  as  if  the  brains 
were  being  stirred  up  with  a  stick,**  or  '*  as  if  red-hot  ooals  had 
been  placed  on  the  brain,"  or  ''  as  if  the  head  were  being  alternately 
opened  and  shut.**  Occasionally  a  superficial  sensation,  of  **"g^»gt 
creeping,  Ac.,  is  complained  of  in  some  part  of  the  head*  oa  one  nde 
or  both. 

The  sensation  is  often  uniform  in  the  same  case,  and  may  oontinne 
wnchanged  for  many  years.  Less  commonly  the  patient  has  first  one 
Mnaation  and  then  another.  The  sense  of  pressure  may  seem,  when 
Biost  intense,  to  give  rise  to  dull,  actual  pain.  The  diacomfbri  is 
commonly  increased  by  brain-work,  and  often  by  any  unpleasaot 
emotion,  while  it  may  be  unnoticed  when  the  mind  is  ooeuined  by 
some  agreeable  subject  It  is  often  only  observed  when  the  patient 
ii  indoors,  being  unfelt  when  he  is  out  in  the  open  air. 

The  chief  agency  in  the  production  of  these  sensations  is  certainly 
the  mental  state  of  the  patient.  There  is  probably  at  the  outset  some 
actual  sensory  impression,  often  some  headache,  and  the  attention  is 
constantly  dhected  to  the  part,  with  the  result  that  the  patient 
perceives  sensations  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  would  be 
unperceived.  Nerve-impulses,  in  health  unnoticed,  must  be  con- 
tinually passing  from  all  parts  to  the  centres,  and  they  may  be  readily 
perceived  if  attention  is  directed  to  them,  A  person  imagines  that  he 
is  unconscious'  of  his  body  and  limbs,  but  let  him  direct  his  attention 
to  any  part,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  will  be  conscious  of  a  distinct 
sensation  in  it,  and  with  especial  readiness  of  sensatioDS  in  the  head. 
It  the  reader  will  direct  his  attention  to  the  vertex,  he  will  probably 
soon  be  able  to  detect  a  distinct  sense  of  pressure  there,  especially  if 
be  is  fatigued  or  has  been  engaged  in  mental  work*  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  such  a  sensation  may  be  increased  by  constant  atten- 
tion to  an  unpleasant  and  even  distressing  degree,  especially  if  some 
real  sensation  originally  **  drew  **  the  attention  to  the  part,  and  if  the 
individual  is  in  feeble  health,  or  of  a  nervons  temperament.  The 
physical  side  of  **  attention  '*  is  a  lowering  of  resistance  in  nerve-oelki 
■o  that  they  are  more  rapidly  roused  to  activity,  and  their  actintj  is 
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greater  than  normal  Thus  the  nltimate  result  maj  be  the  same  as  if 
the  afferent  nerve-impulses  were  increased  in  energy,  and  a  sensation 
is  produced  by  nenre-processes  that  should  be  unperceived.  The  con- 
dition may  be  described  as  a  ''  receptive  djssdsthesia." 

Barely,  when  the  sensation  is  at  the  worst,  there  is  slight  tenderness 
of  the  scalp.  Although  the  sensations  are  usually  constant,  in  excep- 
tional cases  they  are  paroxysmal,  and  then  may  be  accompanied  by 
some  general  nervous  excitement  and  insomnia.  It  is  common  for  the 
patient  to  say  that  sleep  does  not  refresh  him.  There  is  occasionally 
also  a  little  mental  confusion.  An  inability  to  concentrate  the  mind 
on  a  particular  subject,  with  a  little  consequent  failure  of  memory,  is 
often  described,  but  is  merely  the  result  of  the  engrossing  sensation 
which  obtrudes  itself  on  the  mind  and  prevents  attention.  The  sen- 
sations are  sometinies  distinctly  increased  by  stimulants.  Very  rarely 
there  is  slight  flushing  in  the  face  during  paroxysmal  sensations^ 
but  this  is  not  common* 

Some  of  these  sufferers  complain  at  times  of  other  slight  functional 
nerve  disturbance.  An  actual  headache  may  alternate  with  the 
sense  of  pressure,  Ac.  In  other  cases  there  are  occasional  sensations 
of  giddiness,  almost  always  vague  and  slight,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
scarcely  real,  since  the  patient  looks  out  for  them.  Often  it  is  merely 
a  sensation  of  the  "  legs  giving  way." 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difBculty. 
Sedative  drugs  have  little  influence  upon  it,  nnless  they  are  given  in 
large  doses,  and  then  their  effect  is  transient.  This  fact  is  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  said  of  the  probable  pathology  of  the  affection. 
As  long  as  the  influence  of  attention  is  at  work,  the  patient's  distress 
continues,  and  the  mental  cause  is  beyond  the  influence  of  drugs. 
The  sufferer  cannot,  by  a  deliberate  effort  of  the  will,  ignore  the  sensa- 
tion s  that  distress  him.  The  only  method  of  treatment  that  is  effective 
is  to  make  the  patient  realise  the  unimportant  nature  of  the  sensa- 
tions, and  try  to  neglect  them  by  directing, his  attention  to  other  sub- 
jects.  While  it  is  wise  for  him  to  avoid  whatever  greatly  increases 
the  sensations,  he  should  persistently  endeavour  to  "snub"  them, 
rather  than  to  cultivate  them.  When  this  effort  is  made  and  main- 
tained, the  discomfort  slowly  ceases  to  trouble  the  patient,  and  at  last 
is  no  longer  noticed.  Unfortunately,  the  mental  constitution  of  some 
patients  makes  it  impossible  for  them  thus  to  ignore  their  suffering ; 
they  continue  to  attend  to  the  sensations,  doubt  the  assurances  of 
physicians  who  assert  the  unimportant  nature  of  the  discomfort,  and 
seek  the  advice  of  others,  placing  most  trust  in  those  who  pander  to 
their  apprehensions  by  the  assurance  that  the  sensations  indicate 
some  grave  disease,  such  as  oongestion  of  the  brain.  Many  a  patient 
of  this  class  may  be  truly  said  to  be  suffering  from  a  morhua  medicarum, 
and  his  best  chance  of  recovery  is  to  keep  away  from  doctors  altogether. 
Of  course  any  conspicuous  defect  in  general  health  should  be  put 
right ;  a  gouty  diathesis  should  be  treated  ;  distinct  nerve- weakness 
VOL.  II.  I  5 
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maj  require  tonics;  and  if  there  is  vertigo  or  insomni%  bromide^ 
witli  small  doses  of  Indian  bemp/gives  some  relief. 


FACIAL  HEMIATEOPHT. 


Facial  bemiatropbj»  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  wasting  of  one  side  of 
the  face,  in  which,  however,  the  bones  and  subcutaneous  ^ssue  suffer 
more  than  the  muscles.  The  precise  relations  of  the  disease  are 
tiDcertain.  It  is  commonly  classed  with  exophthalmic  goitre  and 
migraine^  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  its  true  position. 
Many  facts  connect  it  with  organic  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  the 
relation  between  the  two  is  not  yet  ascertained  with  snflicient  uni* 
formity  and  definiteness  to  justify  its  inclusion  among  the  effects  of 
disease  of  that  nerve.  In  many  cases  it  has  followed  a  blow  or  con- 
tusion of  the  face,  sufficiently  severe  to  have  acted  on  the  bone,  gener- 
ally in  either  early  or  later  childhood.  Sometimes  the  atrophy  has 
developed  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  and  it  has  generally  affected 
chiefly  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Instances  are — a  blow  on  the 
angle  of  the  orbit ;  contusion  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  in  a  child 
of  three,  whose  head  was  jammed  and  twisted  between  iron  railings; 
a  blow  and  exposure  to  cold  at  twelve,  the  atrophy  being  consider- 
able at  fourteen.  In  other  cases,  some  trifling  local  disorder  has  been 
the  apparent  cause,  as  the  forced  passage  of  a  sound  down  the  lao- 
rymal  duct  at  sixty-three,  an  **  abscess  in  the  ear,"  and  **  erysipelas 
et  the  face.'**  An  instance  of  the  affection  was  first  recorded  by 
Psxry  in  1825,  but  the  disease  only  received  attention  after  it  had 
1>een  described  by  Bomberg  thirty  years  later.  It  is  very  rare,  and  ii 
of  small  practical  importance ;  it  involves  no  danger  to  Ufe  or  healtht 
and  cannot  be  influenced  by  treatment. 

Oattses. — ^The  disease  generally  begins  in  early  life,  sometimes  in 
ehildhood,  sometimes  in  the  second  decade.  It  has  commenced  as 
early  as  two  or  three  years  of  age.  It  occasionally  develops  in  adults, 
rarely  in  late  life.  A  disparity  in  size  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
face  is  sometimes  congenital,  but  such  cases  are  commonly  distin* 
guished  from  those  that  commence  after  birth.  Females  seem  mors 
liable  to  the  affection  than  males.  Most  of  the  cases  have  been 
isolated,  but  in  one  recorded  case  an  aunt  of  the  patient  had  suffered 
from  the  same  disease.  It  has  often  come  on  without  any  exciting 
cause,  but  in  some  cases,  the  affection  has  followed  a  morbid  processy 
local  or  general,  of  which  it  seemed  to  be  the  consequence.    Examples 

•  A  blow,  WolfP,  •  Vhrchow't  Archiv,*  Bd.  xcivj  Stewart, « Montreal  Med.  Jooitl,' 
1.889;  eontusion,  Skyrme,  *  Brit.  Med.  Joani./  March,  1892;  inlUmiiiation  of  ths 
bone^  Rahemann;  passage  of  a  toand,  Borgherini,  'La  Paich,'  ?iii|  absoMi  flf  ttt 
ear,  ftpeobaahenik^  1890 ;  erysipelas  (ac  nine)«  Cobea. 
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of  local  influences  hare  been  already  mentioned,  and,  in  addition,  tli« 
atrophy  has  supervened  on  some  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve,  such  as 
neuritis,  either  primary  (Mendel),  or  secondary  to  some  other  disease, 
a  tumour  beside  the  pons,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  upper  jaw  bone, 
spreading  to  the  nerve.  Among  the  eases  after  general  disease  is 
one  in  which  the  affection  commenced  on  the  right  side  of  the  face 
after  an  attack  of  scarlatina  with  diphtheria  at  six,  and  an  attack  of 
typhoid  many  years  afterwards  was  followed  by  distinct  atrophy  of  the 
left  side.  It  has  also  followed  "typhus"  (probably  in  most  cases 
tjpboid),  at  five  and  at  eighteen.  Other  general  diseases  which  have 
preceded  it»  as  acute  rheumatism  and  influenza,  may  have  acted  by 
settii^g  up  changes  in  the  fifth  nerve  or  its  nucleus,  for  in  many 
instances  early  pain  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  suggested 
such  a  process.* 

Stxftoms. — ^A  gradual  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  one  Mb  ot 
the  face  has  often  been  the  first  indication  of  the  diseasa  In 
some,  however,  the  atrophy  has  begun  at  one  spoti  commonly  on 
the  dieek,  at  which  the  skin  has  been  observed  to  become  thin  and 
pale  from  loss  of  pigment,  and  depressed  from  the  loss  of  the  sab- 
entaneous  tissue.  The  hairs  drop  out  in  the  aiCected  parts  and  the 
sebaceoas  folUcles  waste.  The  condition  has  gradually  spread,  and 
has  involved  the  bones.  In  the  cases  that  began  in  early  life,  the 
ultimate  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face  has  been  greater 
than  in  those  that  developed  later,  a  hindrance  to  growth  increasing 
the  effect  of  the  wasting,  so  that  it  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  that  the 
disparity  in  the  size  of  the  bones  is  considerable.  In  these  cases  also 
the  usual  growth  of  hair  does  not  take  plaoe  on  the  face,  although 
there  may  not  be  much  difference  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  scalp. 
The  ultimate  condition  in  well-marked  cases  is  very  striking.  Ths 
appearance  of  the  patient  is  as  if  the  face  were  made  up  of  two  halves 
from  different  individuals.  One  side  may  have  the  fulness  of  youtht 
and  the  other  the  furrows  of  age,  while  the  contrast  in  character  is 
intensified  by  the  difference  in  size.  On  the  affected  side  the  bone  of 
the  forehead  and  cheek  is  considerably  smaller  than  on  the  other  side ; 
the  skin  covers  the  bone  closely,  and  so  presents  depressions  without 
counterparts  on  the  opposite  half,  while  a  vertical  furrow  usually  marks 
the  transition  from  the  affected  to  the  normal  side.  The  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  may  be  only  two  thirds  the  length  of  its  fellow,  and  is 
diminished  in  depth,  so  that  the  face  appears  much  shorter.  The 
cartilage  of  the  nose  shares  the  wasting,  and  in  the  cases  that  begin 
early,  it  may  be  so  small  on  the  affected  side  as  to  render  the  nose 
altogether  unsymmetrical,  the  tip  deviating  towards  the  smaller 
side ;  the  external  ear  has  been  known  to  share  the  wasting ;  the  teeth 
are  sometimes  small,  and  may  drop  out  or  decay  early.  In  spite  oE 
the  wasting  of  other  tissues,  the  muscles  seldom  seem  to  be  altorsdf 
•  Typhoi  or  ^hoid,  Bona»  1889  j  Uniyer,  1880;  influOTM,  Jol)f,  189L 
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either  in  .size,  in  voluntary  power,  or  electrical  excitability ;  rarelj 
they  have  been  wasted. 

Indications  of  implication  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  sometimes  distinct 
Sensation  may  be  impaired  or  lost,  either  in  all  parts  or  in  the  second 
and  third  divisions,  and  taste  may  be  lost  on  the  front  of  the  tongue. 
Barely  there  has  been  some  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion on  the  affected  side,  and  they  have  been  the  seat  of  spasm  in 
three  instances,*  tonic  (in  the  case  due  to  a  blow),  and  paroxysmal 
tonic  and  clonic  contractions,  whicb  afterwards  spread  to  the  tongue, 

in  the  case  recorded  by  Sachs.  In  a 
few  instances  the  corresponding  halves  of 
the  tongue  and  of  the  palate  have  also  been 
wasted.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  arteries 
and  veins.  The  ultimate  wasting  of  the 
skin  may  be  very  great ;  it  is  said  that  a 
fold  of  the  skin  on  the  affected  side  may 
be  only  one  tenth  the  thickness  of  a  similar 
fold  on  the  other  side.  In  several  in* 
stances,  the  wasting  was  preceded  bj 
scleroderma. t  The  temperature  is  usually 
unchanged,  but  in  the  early  stage  it  has 
been  found  to  be  slightly  lessened*     The 

«.      -ifo     !:•   /i  V     t       organs  of  special  sense  on  that  side  are 
Re.  158.— Facial  hemi-  ^     ,  ^   i    ^  xi.  r* 

•trophy  (Schwann).  not  changed,  but  the  eye  often  appears  re- 

tracted in  the  orbit  in  consequence  of  some 
wasting  of  the  orbital  tissue.  Neuro-paralytio  ophthalmia  has 
been  once  met  with  (Graff).  The  secretion  of  saliva  and  of  tears 
is  not  affected.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  wasting  beyond  the  region 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  a  case  of  bilateral  atrophy  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  Virohow  described  a  typical  hemiatrophy  of  the 
&ce,  associated  with  an  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  part  of  the  back  and  arm  on  the  same  side ;  in  the  arm« 
ui  the  back,  it  extended  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  dorsal  spine^ 
it  affected  ehiefly  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm.  This  case  has 
become  important  on  account  of  its  pathological  investigation  by 
Hendel.  A  curious  case  of  local  wasting  of  all  the  subcutaneons 
tissues  in  small  areas  on  the  back  and  arm  has  been  mentioned  in 
ToL  i,  p.  481. 

The  affection,  beginning  commonly  in  childhood,  progresses  steadily 
tor  some  years,  and  then  becomes  stationary  and  remains  so  for  the  rest 
of  life.  The  first  illustration  (Fig.  158)  is  the  case  of  a  man  named 
Schwann,  who  exhibited  himself  in  this  and  other  countries  a  few 
years  ago ;  he  was  then  aged  forty ;  the  atrophy  began  in  childhood, 

•  Wolfif,  Mnratow,  Sachs. 

t  Gibney,  Rosenthal,  Mnratow,  Nixon.  In  the  case  of  the  twoUttef;  tdcrodtfint 
existed  elsewhere. 
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snd  his  case  was  described  by  Bomberg  in  1851.  The  other  figure  is 
of  a  child  of  seven  in  whom  the  affection  showed  itself  at  tbiee  and 
half,  six  months  after  an  accident  in  which  the  face  was  jammed  and 
the  neok  twisted.    The  child  was  subject  to  attacks  of  migraixiA. 


Vio.  159.— Hemlatfophy  of  the  faoe  fai  a  e^ild  of 


Fkcial  hemiatrophy  seldom  co-exists  with  other  maladies  except  the 
occasional  affection  of  the  fifth  nerve.  In  the  above  case  there  was 
also  a  liability  to  attacks  of  micfraine,  in  another  there  were  symptoms 
of  tabes  (Jolly),  while  in  one  remarkable  case  the  condition  co-existed 
with  multiple  exostoses  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face.t 

Patboloot. — The  great  variation  in  the  conditions  under  which,  and 
causes  from  which,  facial  hemiatrophy  seems  to  arise,  makes  it  difficult 
to  ascribe  all  cases  to  the  same  mechanism,  and  yet  other  features 
make  it  almost  equally  difficult  to  separate  the  immediate  causes. 

Especially  the  correspondence  of  the  hemiatrophy,  in  all  cases,  to 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve,  is  a  fact 
of  clear,  although  limited  significance,  which  is  increased  by  the 
occasional  evidence  of  impaired  function  of  the  nerve  (corresponding 

*  I  am  indebted  for  thit  illuBtration  to  Mr.  Skrjme^  who  hat  pabliihed  the 
<<  Brit.  Med.  Joum./  1892,  p.  654). 
t  Karewiki,  *Dieut.  med.  Zoit.,'  1891. 
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to  the  atrophy  in  a  case  in  which  the  area  of  the  first  diTirion  was 
unaffected),  and  is  made  still  more  definite  by  certain  recent  patho- 
logical observations.  In  Yirchow's  case,  Mendel  found,  seven  years 
later,  interstitial  neuritis  of  all  parts  of  the  nerve,  with  degeneration 
of  the  fibres,  and  atrophy  of  many  in  the  upper  root  and  of  the  cells 
of  the  locus  c83ruleuB.  (In  the  cord  slight  changes  were  found  in 
the  anterior  cprnu  corresponding  to  tbe  wasting  in  the  back.)  Hence 
he  conjectures  that  the  upper  root  of  the  fifth  contains  trophic  fibres. 
The  tumour  beside  the  pons,  in  the  case  already  referred  to,  had 
compressed  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  pons  (as  well  as  the  nerves  of 
the  eyeball).  There  was  conspicuous  narrowing  of  the  fibres  of  both 
lower  and  upper  root4i  of  the  fifth ;  the  cells  of  the  locus  csBruleus 
were  normal.  Moreover,  facial  hemiatrophy  has  been  produced  in 
dogs  by  dividing  the  fifth  nerve  within  the  skull  (Girard).  It  thus 
seems  certain  that  disease  of  this  nerve  may  cause  the  affection,  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  is  not  a  common  consequence  of  such 
disease,  even  when  complete  and  of  long  duration,  and  in  many  cases 
the  only  evidence  of  such  a  relation  is  correspondence  in  distribution 
or  some  early  pain  in  the  affected  parts.  Hence  it  has  been  thought 
to  be  due  also  to  other  causes.  Wasting  of  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  face  has  been  described  by  Seeligmuller  in  a  case  of  injury  to  the 
cervical  sympathetic,  but  has  been  absent  in  most  cases  of  the  hind.* 
A  subsidiary  mechanism — compression  of  the  arteries  for  the  bone  by 
the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  changes — has  been  suggested,  but  is 
a  far-fetched  hypothesis. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  fact  that  the  nutrition  of  all  parts, 
except  the  muscles,  seems  to  depend  on  the  posterior  root-fibres,  to 
which  the  fifth  nerve  chiefiy  belongs,  and  that  tbe  influence  of  chrome 
lesions  is  to  cause  a  slow  wasting  distinct  from  the  acute  disturbance 
produced  by  irritation  (see  vol.  i,  p.  22).  The  atrophy  of  the  skin 
and  bone  in  tbe  finger  ends,  after  a  lesion  of  the  nerves  of  the  aim, 
may  proceed,  in  spite  of  normal  sensibility,  and  is  a  state  closely 
allied  to  facial  hemiatrophy .f  The  evidence  of  a  trophic  influence 
does  not,  however,  afford  any  proof  of  trophic  nerves.  The  rapid 
eonduction  of  sensory  impulses  upwards  may  be  compatible  with  a 
slower  conveyance  of  a  trophic  influence  downwards,  even  in  the  same 
fibres,  and  the  latter  may  be  lost  while  the  former  is  unchanged. 
There  is  not  sufGicient  evidence  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the 
mechanism  is  a  damage  to  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  that  run  in  the 
fifth  nerve ;  although  implication  of  these  fibres  may  have  oo-existed 
in  the  rare  cases  with  evidence  of  disturbance  of  the  sympathetic. 

*  Mnch  weight  hat  been  placed  on  a  case  described  by  Bmnner,  in  which  the 
condition  was  associated  with  prominence  of  the  eyeball  and  pallor  of  tbe  ikio, 
■apposed  to  be  dependent  on  an  affection  of  the  sympathetic*  But  the  ease  ttanda 
almost  alone. 

t  Even  thickening  of  the  skin  may  occor  in  nenritiiy  aa  tometimea  in  the  iM^ 
et  voL  i,  p.  68. 
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The  chief  indication  of  the  facts  is  that  there  is  a  Iosb  of  a  special 
inflnsDce  exerted  through  the  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve,  independent  of 
its  conducting  functions,  although  sometimes  impaired  together  with 
them  hj  organic  disease.  It  is  an  influence  such  as  we  can  trace 
elsewhere,  not  onlj  in  the  conditions  mentioned,  but  in  the  trophic 
changes  in  tabes.  To  what  origin  of  the  fifth,  it  is  related  we  can 
only  learn  definitely  by  further  investigations,  bnt  its  loss  may  not 
be  necessarily  associated  with  visible  alterations  in  the  nerve-elements 
on  which  it  depends. 

It  may  be  instructive,  in  this  connection,  to  remember  that  arthritic 
muscular  atrophy  may  be  set  up  by  merely  transient  joint  pain,  and 
that  it  is  not  attended  by  any  evidence  of  organic  changes  in  the 
motor  nerves,  through  which  it  is  certainly  produced.  Being  exten- 
sive, but  limited  in  range  and  often  persistent  in  some  degree,  it  is 
thus  a  process  bearing  some  analogy  to  facial  hemiatrophy,  especially 
to  such  cases  as  that  prodnced  by  the  forced  catheterisation  of  the 
lachrymal  duct  and  those  due  to  transient  injury.  Both  diseases  and 
the  trifling  nature  of  many  of  the  apparent  causes  of  facial  hemi- 
atrophy, show  hew  little  ground  we  have  as  yet  on  which  to  erect 
theories  of  the  causation  of  this  malady, 

DiAQNOSis.^The  only  condition  with  which  the  afPection  can  be 
eonfounded  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  congenital  difference  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  face.  In  this,  however,  the  inequality  is  slight, 
and  on  the  smaller  side  there  is  not  the  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  hair  or  the  colour  of  the  skin  seen  in  most  cases  of  hemiatrophy. 

Pboqnobis  ah d  Tbeatment. — There  is  no  prospect  of  improvement, 
except,  possibly,  in  some  of  the  rare  cases  that  come  on  in  adult  life 
after  injury,  or  are  accompanied  by  distinct  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  The  treatment  of  these  is  that  of  the  morbid  process 
in  cne  nerve.  If  improvement  ever  occurs,  it  is  probably  consequent 
on  the  removal  of  the  cause. 


EXOPHTHALMIO  GOITBB. 


Exophthalmic  goitre  is  a  mysterious  malady,  usually  manifested  bj 
three  sets  of  symptoms :  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  prominence  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  vascular  system,  viz.  over- 
action  of  the  heart  and  increased  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
neck.  These  vary  in  relative  degree  in  different  cases,  and  any  one 
of  them  may  be  inconspicuous.  The  disease  was  first  fully  described 
1^  Graves  in  1835,*  who  drew  especial  attention  to  the  coincidence  of 

•  Gates  had  been  published  earlier,  but  without  recoguition  of  all  the  tymptome 
Cff  their  special  character;  in  1802  by  Flagani;  in  1816  in  the  ' Medico*Ckiirurgical 


OTer-actlon  of  the  heart  and  enlargement  of  the  thjroid,  and  described 
the  co-existence,  \vith  these,  of  prominence  of  the  eyes,  in  a  case  com* 
manicaied  to  him  by  Stokes.  He  thus  described  all  the  symptoms, 
duly  recognising  the  predominance  of  the  cardiac  disturbance.  In 
Germany  the  first  full  account  of  the  affection  was  given,  in  1840, 
by  Basedow.  Hence  the  affection  is  often  called  in  this  cotintry  and 
in  France  "  Graves'  disease,"  but  in  Germany  "  Basedow's  disease.*** 
Many  other  designations  have  been  proposed — *' struma  exoph- 
tbalmica,"  "  cardio-thyroid  'exophthalmos/'  &c.,  no  one  of  which  has 
obtained  currency  or  can  claim  special  exactness. 

While  the  three  symptoms  named  above  are  usually  present,  and 
have  hence  been  termed  the  *' cardinal  symptoms"  of  the  dis^ise, 
any  one  of  them  may  be  absent.  Moreover,  any  of  them  maj  be  met 
with  in  association  with  the  less  common  symptoms,  or  complicatioDB 
of  the  disease.  Hence,  while  the  majority  of  the  cases  present 
definite  and  characteristic  features,  cases  occur,  more  or  less  closely 
allied  to  the  typical  form,  but  extremely  various  in  their  characters. 
It  is  not  practicable  (nor  would  it  be  useful)  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  occurrence  of  these,  in  describing  the  leading  features  of  the 
malady, 

Oauses. — ^Women  are  far  more  prone  to  suffer  than  men,  the  ratio 
being  uncertain,  but  probably  about  twenty  to  one.f  The  disease 
may  occur  at  any  age,  from  two  to  sixty,  but  is  met  with  chiefly  in 
adult  life,  between  fifteen  and  fifty,  and  more  cases  begin  between 
twenty  and  thirty  than  in  any  other  decade.  I  have  known  it  to 
commence  at  fifty-one  and  fifty-three,  and  also  at  seven  and  a  half  in 
an  epileptic  girl,  whose  mother  suffered  from  it  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five.  Although  not  usually  inherited,  instances  such  as  that 
just  mentioned  are  occasionally  met  with.  In  several  recorded  in- 
stances  two  sisters,  or  mother  and  daughter,  have  suffered ;  in  one  a 
mother  and  a  son  aged  eight,  in  another  an  aunt  and  three  nieces 
(Cheadle).  Eight  out  of  ten  children  suffered  in  various  degrees 
and  at  various  ages  in  a  family  observed  by  Oesterreicher.)  In  such 
instances,  some  of  the  cases  were  slight  or  imperfect,  so  that  they 

JonmaV  anonymous^ ;  in  1818  by  Demonn  (thyroid  and  eyei  only)  i  hy  Pferry  is 
1825  (poBtbumouB  publication  of  a  ease  obserTed  In  1785) ;  and  by  Adelmaxm  in 
1828.  See  Wickham  Legg,  "Note  on  tbe  Histoiy  of  Exophtbalmic  Goitre,* 'St. 
Bartb.'Hofp.  Bep.,'  vol.  xviii,  p.  7 1  and  Maitland  Bamiay, '  Qlaigow  Thua§/ 1891« 
whicb  oontaint  tbe  best  account  of  tbe  history  of  tbe  disease. 

*  This  term  is  firmly  rooted  in  Germany,  but  if  tbe  disease  had  now  to  be  named. 
It  ii  probable  tbat  the  Germans,  ever  ready  to  give  credit  where  It  is  due,  wooU 
term  the  malady  "  Graves'  disease.**    It  has  been  also  called  "  Parry's  Disease.* 

t  Recorded  series  have  presented  singular  discrepancies,  apart  from  those  that 
•re  due  to  the  field  for  observation.  In  some  the  proportion  has  been  about  6  to  1» 
bnt  Russell  Reynolds  met  with  only  one  male  in  s  serisB  of  toty-nlns  MiB»  '  iMfiOilk,' 
Hay  17tb,  1890. 

}  •  Wien.  med.  Presse,'  1884. 


would  probably  have  escaped  recognition  liad  not  attention  been 
directed  to  them  bj  the  other  cases.  Mnch  more  frequent  is  general 
neuropathic  inheritance,  indicated  bj  insanity  or  epilepsy  in  rela- 
tions. Thus,  I  had  at  one  time  under  my  care  two  sisters,  one  for 
epilepsy,  the  other  for  severe  exophthalmic  goitre ;  another  patient  had 
a  father  and  an  uncle  epileptic,  another  a  sister  and  an  aunt  epileptic. 
A  family  relation  to  diabetes  has  also  been  noted.*  The  causes  of 
ordinary  goitre  seem  to  have  little  influence  in  producing  the  exoph- 
thalmic form,t  and  recovery  has  actually  followed  removal  to  a  place 
where  goitre  was  endemic  (Trousseau).  In  a  very  few  cases,  how- 
ever, the  special  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  supervened  on  goitre 
of  the  common  character  and  of  some  years'  duration. 

General  debility  and  anaemia  are  unquestionably  powerful  predii- 
ponents.  In  many  cases,  the  first  symptoms  have  shown  themselves 
after  a  period  of  constitutional  weakness  due  to  some  distinct  and 
adequate  cause,  such  as  pregnancy,  exhausting  discharges,  especially 
hflBmorrhnge,  weakness  after  childbirth  or  abortion,  Ac.  Amenorrhosa 
sometimes  precedes  the  onset.  But  the  disease  may  come  on  in  a 
person  who  otherwise  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health.  In  some 
instances,  organic  heart  disease  has  preceded  the  malady,  but  the 
association  of  the  two  is  not  frequent^  and  its  significance  is  unoer* 
tain. 

No  immediate  cause  is  so  frequent  as  emotion, — sudden  terror,  or 
prolonged  distress.  The  symptoms  have  been  known  to  follow  emotion 
with  great  rapidity,  and  to  become  distinct  after  a  few  days.  Many 
cases  were  seen  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  after  the  Franco-German  war. 
The  quick  action  of  the  heart,  due  to  alarm,  may  persist  as  that  of 
exophthalmic  goitre*  A  fright  at  nine  caused  tremor,  which  persisted, 
accompanied  by  stammering,  and  during  the  next  eight  years  the 
symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre  gradually  developed.^  Many  appa- 
rent causes  have  involved  alarm.  In  one  case  it  followed  the  removal 
of  both  ovaries.  Violent  exertion  has  also,  in  some  instances,  appeared 
to  set  up  the  derangement — mountain  climbing,  severe  vomiting,  or 
yiolent  cough.  Among  other  rare  causes  are  stimulating  climatic  inflo* 
ences,  injuries  to  the  head,  cold,§  alcoholic  excess, Tarious  acute  diseases^ 
scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  and  diarrhcsa.  It  is  probaUa 
that  in  most  of  these  a  predisposition  existed,  for  in  many  other  oaies^ 
no  exciting  influences  can  be  traced.|| 

•  Manby, '  Brit.  Mad.  Jonmsl,'  i,  1889  (thx«e  initanees). 

t  In  India  it  is  laid  that,  although  endemic  gditre  it  oornmon,  the  sxophtlisUe 
form  is  practically  never  seen  among  the  natives  (Brockman,  *  Trans.  Oph.  8oo«* 
1886,  p.  117). 

I  Lewin,  *  Inang.  Diss.,'  Berlin,  1888. 

§  See,  for  instance,  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Bristowsb '  Trans.  Oph.  8oc.»'  1886,  p.  481 

II  BasseU  Beynolds  (loo.  dt.)  observed  an  nnnsnal  nninber  ef  cases  during  tjbm 
•old  snnlsss  weather  of  1888. 
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SrMFTOiis. — ^The  oiuset  of  tbe  diflease  is  usually  slow  and  giadiud. 
In  rare  cases  it  is  acute,  and  these  may  run  a  rapid  course  and  end  in 
death,  or  the  acute  onset  subsides  into  a  chronic  stage.  Occasionally 
one  or  two  slight  attacks,  perhaps  recognised  only  afterwards  as  of 
similar  nature,  occur  and  pass  away,  months  or  years  before  the  onset 
of  grayer  symptoms. 

The  three  sets  of  symptoms  in  eyes,  thyroid,  and  heart,  seldom 
commence  together.  As  a  rule  the  cardiac  disturbance  leads  the  way. 
Palpitation  troubles  the  patient  for  months  or  even  years  before  tbe 
other  symptoms  are  added.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  and 
proibinence  of  the  eyeballs  often  come  on  together ;  if  one  develops 
first  it  is  usually  the  former.  These  three  leading  symptoms  we  may 
first  consider  in  detail,  but  two  others,  a  hindrance  to  the  descent  of 
the  upper  lid  on  looking  down,  and  a  peculiar  tremor  of  the  limbs, 
are  so  frequent  (being  present  in  more  than  half  the  oases)  that  some 
obserrers  have  thought  that  they  should  be  classed  witii  the  three 
leading  symptoms  just  mentioned*  * 

Seart, — ^The  characteristic  condition  of  the  heart  is  excited  action, 
shown  by  increased  frequency  and  increased  force  of  its  contractions. 
The  degree  of  excitement  varies  from  time  to  time,  and  is  readily 
increased  by  emotion  or  exertion.  At  first,  between  the  exacerbations, 
the  action  may  be  normal,  but  gradually  the  subsidence  becomes  less 
complete  and  the  over-action  persistent,  only  varied  by  attacks  of 
more  violent  **  palpitation.**  The  increased  rate  of  action  is  some> 
times  trifling,  and  the  pulse  does  not  exceed  90 — 100  per  minute. 
More  often  the  rate  is  higher,  120  or  140,  even  when  tranquil ;  some- 
times 150  or  160,  and  under  excitement  it  may  rise  to  180  or  200. 
It  is  usually  regular.  The  impulse  is  unduly  sharp,  and  felt  over  a 
larger  region  than  in  health.  The  action  of  the  heart  resembles  that 
of  a  person  under  considerable  nervous  excitement  or  after  exertion. 
The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  sometimt^s  normal  when  the  area  of 
impulse  is  increased,  but  usually,  after  a  time,  there  are  signs  of  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  heart.  The  impulse  extends  far  outwards  and  becomes 
diffused,  while  the  cardiac  dulness  is  also  increased  to  the  left.  These 
signs  of  dilatation  usually  preponderate  over  any  indications  of 
hypertrophy.  The  dilatation  is  secondary  in  time,  and  doubtless  also 
in  origin,  to  the  excitation  of  the  heart.  The  sounds  are  usually 
increased  in  loudness;  but  the  first  sound  is  often  short.*  Occa- 
sionally they  are  accompanied  only  by  the  murmurish  roughness 
that  is  common  in  excited  hearts ;  more  often,  however,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct systolic  murmur,  wluch  may  be  loud.  It  is  heard  over  tbe 
whole  heart,  loudest  near  the  sternum  or  at  the  base,  but  also  audible 
at  the  apex,  and  sometimes  outside  the  apex.  There  is  probably  then 
actual  mitral  regurgitation,* the  result  of  the  dilatation  which  tbe 
mitral  orifice  suffers  with  the  ventricle.    Slight  mitral  endocarditis 

*  Gravea  meationed  a  caae  in  which  the  sounds  were  audible  foor  feet  from  the 
patient. 


BXMriUMS. 


has  been  occasionally  found  after  death,  and  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
mechanical  strain  on  the  valves.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  maj  be 
attended  by  a  thrill.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  attacks  of  palpi- 
tation increase,  and  are  often  accompanied  bj  considerable  djspnodai 
which  is,  indeed,  sometimes  an  early  symptom. 

The  arteriesj  especially  those  of  the  neck  and  thyroid,  present 
increased  pulsation  and  are  dilated.  Sometimes  the  abdominal  aorta 
presents  a  similar  pulsation,  but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the 
arteries  of  the  limbs  share  the  derangement.  Indeed,  the  radial 
pulse,  though  of  course  unduly  frequent,  is  usually  smaller  than 
normal,  and  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  strong  pulsation 
of  the  carotids.  A  systolic  murmur,  often  loud,  may  almost  always 
be  heard  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  thyroid,  oontinuoua 
with  that  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  over  the  aorta. 
Sometimes  it  is  to  be  heard  in  other  arteries,  even  in  the  femorals, 
A  venous  pulse  has  oooasionally  been  observed  ia  tk  neck,  and  even 
in  the  arm,  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  pulsation  of  an  artery  on  the  flow 
through  an  adjacent  venous  trunk.  The 
vibrations  in  the  carotid  are  often  so  coarse 
as  to  be  felt  as  a  thrill. 

The  thyroid  usually  enlarges  after  the 
cardiac  symptoms  have  existed  for  some 
time.  This  "struma'*  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  is  a  slow,  painless  enlargement,  at 
first  soft,  uniform,  but  sometimes  greater 
in  one  lobe  than  in  the  other,  and  occasion- 
aUy  confined  to  one  lobe  or  to  this*  and  the 
isthmus.  When  one  lobe  is  the  larger,  it 
is  rather  mora  often  the  right  than  the  left ; 
very  rarely  only  the  isthmus  has  been  en- 
larged. When  the  organ  is  increased  in 
size,  the  arteries  of  the  thyroid  always 
pulsate  strongly;  sometimes  the  whole 
gland  seems  to  pulsate ;  a  distinct  arterial  thrill  may  be  felt,  and  a  loud 
blowing  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard,  rarely  musical,  still  more 
rarely  double.  The  superficial  veins  over  it  may  be  enlarged.  The 
degree  of  enlargement  is  not  often  extreme ;  seldom  equal  to  that 
which  is  common  in  ordinary  bronchocele.  It  varies  somewhat  in 
sise  from  time  to  time,  being  greater,  as  Graves  noted,  during  the 
attacks  of  palpitation.  Diminution  in  size  is  often  accompanied  bj 
an  increase  in  firmness.  In  many  cases  the  enlargement  ia  onlj 
trifling  in  degree,  and  it  is  occasionally  absent  altogether. 

Eyet. — The  prominence  of  the  eyes,  like  the  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  (with  which  it  often  coincides),  commonly  succeeds  thecardiae 
over-action.  In  rare  cases  it  has  been  the  first  symptom.  It  may  !>• 
equal  in  the  two  eyes,  or  occur  first  and  remain  greater  in  one  eji^ 


Vie.  160.  —  Exophtbalmlo 
goitre;  early  stage.  Slight 
enlargement  of  the  &jm 
roid;  conBiderable  promi- 
nence  of  the  ^ei. 
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EXOl'UTUALMIO    GOITRE, 


It  is  very  rarely  confined  to  one  side ;  then  the  tbyroid  is  said  to  be 
most  enlarged  on  that  side,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  common ; 
I  haye  twice  known  the  eye  and  thyroid  to  be  affected  on  oppodta 
sides.*  In  degree  it  may  be  so  slight  as  to  easily  escape  notice^ 
or  merely  to  cause  a  '*  staring  "  appearance,  but  it  is  often  so  consider- 
able that  when  the  patient  looks  straight  forwards  the  white  sclerotic 
is  visible  above  and  below  the  cornea.  It  may  be  extreme  in  degree, 
so  that  the  insertions  of  the  recti  are  exposed,  the  movement  of  the 
eyes  limited,  and  so  that  the  lids  cannot  meet  over  it,  even  in  sleep.  It 
is  said  that  the  eyeball  may  even  be  dislocated  from  the  socket  and 
may  have  to  be  replaced  with  the  finger.  The  degree  of  prominence 
varies  from  time  to  time  with  the  over-action  of  the  heart.  When  it 
is  greatest,  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  eyeball.  There  is  alsop  in  some 
eases,  an  actual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  globe,  especially  in  the 
antero-posterior  diameter,  which  has  been  found  to  be  one  tenth 
greater  than  normal  (Neumann).  Extreme  prominence  may  interfere 
with  movement,  apart  from  the  paralysis  to  be  described  later. 
Vision,  as  a  rule,  is  unaffected,  bnt  myopia  may  result  from  the 
enlargement  just  mentioned.     The  pupils  are  almost  alwajs  normal; 


fte.  161.— Exopbthalnde  goftrs. 
lookiDg  down. 


Defective  descent  of  tlie  npper  Sd  OB 
(After  WUks.) 


*  A  remarkable  case  has  heen  recorded  by  Barney  Teo^  In  which  great  enlaifs- 
ment  of  the  right  half  of  the  tbyroid  coincided  with  prominence  of  tiie  left  sjib  ^ 
when  right  exophthalmos  came  on,  the  left  lobe  of  the  thjroid  enlarged  ('Biit 
lied.  Journ.,'  1887, 1,  820). 


^ 


inequality  and  sliglit  irregularitj  baye  Tery  rarelj  been  met  with. 
When  the  lids  fail  to  cover  the  eyes,  these  are  often  dry  in  the  morn« 
ing.  Corneal  inflammation  is  sometimes  met  with»  apparently  due 
to  the  imperfect  protection  of  the  globe  when  the  lids  fail  to  meet ; 
ooignnctiYitis  is  not  rare,  and  occasionally  there  has  been  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  and  even  sloughing,  generally  in  both  eyes,  but  in  one 
before  the  other.  CEdema  of  the  lids  is  occasionally  present ;  I  hare 
teen  it  considerable  in  degree,  and  associated  with  oedema  of  the  con- 
junctiva, in  a  case  in  which  the  prominence  was  slight.  The  ophthal- 
moscopic appearances  are  usually  quite  normal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  occasional  pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries  and  veins.  The  latter 
if  due  to  the  effect  on  the  vein  of  the  pulse  in  the  adjacent  artexy 
within  the  nerve ;  when  the  latter  is  increased  the  vein  is  more  easilj 
influenced,  and  the  venous  pulse  may  appear,  although  the  vessels  are 
not  quite  near  enough  for  a  normal  degree  of  pulsation  of  the  artery 
to  aot  on  the  vein.  Hence  the  conditions  for  this  communicated 
pulsation  are  more  frequent  in  this  disease  than  in  health,  just  as 
they  also  are  in  aortic  regurgitation.*  CEdema  of  the  disc  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  slight  in  degree ;  its  occurrence  is  not  related  to 
oedetna  outside  the  eyebalL  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been 
observed  (Emmert),  and  is  probably  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  nerve. 
Another  frequent  ocular  symptom  has  been  already  mentioned— 
the  defect  in  the  descent  of  the  upper  lid  that  should  occur  when  the 
eyeball  is  rotated  downwards.  It  is  met  with  in  two  forms — (1)  there 
is  no  descent  or  only  a  very  trifling  movement;  the  lid  is  held  up, 
sometimes  even  more  than  in  health,  by  a  '* retraction'*  of  the  lid 
(Figs.  161  and  168) ;  sometimes  it  exists  on  one  side  only  (Fig.  162). 
(2)  The  lid  does  descend,  but  is  retarded,  lags  behind  the  globe,  and 
descends  in  an  hesitating,  halting  manner,  now  suddenly  falling 
a  little,  then  stopping,  and  again  moving  down  suddenly  for  a  short 
distance,  the  movement  of  the  glob6  meanwhile  being  uniform. 
It  may  at  last  descend  as  low  as  the  prominence  of  the  globe  peruiits 
(which  is  generally  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  canthus)  or  may 
stop  short  of  this  point.  In  the  latter  case  the  upward  njovement,  of 
necessity,  does  not  quite  correspond  with  that  of  the  globe,  but  when 
the  lid  begins  to  rise  its  asqent  is  uniform.  It  is  important  not  to 
mistake  for  a  retarded  descent  the  mere  effect  of  the  prominence 
of  the  eyeball,  wh'ch  may  render  impossible  the  proper  approximation 
of  the  Uds.  The  defect  in  descent  is  limited  to  the  movement  of  the 
lid  with  the  globe,  and  does  not  occur  when  the  lids  are  closed  by  a 
eontraotion  of  the  orbicularis,  as  in  going  to  sleep.  It  may  present 
every  variation  in  degree,  so  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
letraction  and  hindered  descent.  The  latter  is  often  called  v.  Graefe's 
symptom,  the  former  Stellwag's,  but  v.  G-raefe's  description  included 
retraction,  t  lind  Stellwag  only  described  increased  width  of  the 

•  See  '  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy/  Srd  ed.,  p.  20. 

t '  Berlin  med.  Gesellsch.,'  1864^  end  <  Deutsche  Elinik/  ib.,p.  168.    Bs  stated 


palpebral  fissure  (an  obvious  consequence  of  the  defectiye  descent), 
and  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon.  It  maj 
occur  early,  when  the  exophthalmos  is  trifling,  or  be  absent  when  this 
is  extreme.  Barely  a  similar  defect  in  the 
ascent  of  the  lower  lid  has  been  noted. 
Its  possible  causation  will  be  considered 
presently. 

Betraction  of  the  lower  lid  has  been  Teiy 
rarely  observed.*      Occasionally    there  ii 
some  weakness  of  the  ocular  muscleSp  espe- 
cially of  the  internal  recti,  lessening  the 
power  of  convergence,t  and  more  exten- 
sive ophthalmoplegia   has    been   observed 
(see  p.  882).    The  pupils  are  almost  always 
normal ;  very  rarely  there  has  been  undue 
contraction  or  dilatation. 
.    Of  the  three  chief  symptoms  ot  the  disi 
Fie.    161.  »  Exophthalmie  ease»  not  one  can  be  said  to  be  invariabla 
goitre  «jrlystege.   R«tou>-  Prominence  of  the  eyes  is  absent  in  at  least 
tum  of  the  left  upper  lid.  *^  x     xi.     *  av  •*-_  •  i_ 

one  tenth  of  the  cases^  goitre  m  perhaps 

one  twelfth.  The  cardiac  disturbance  is  almost  constant.  It  if 
apparently  absent  in  rare  cases,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
alone  obtrusive.  Occasionally  the  heart  is  not  enlarged,  althoogh 
its  action  is  quick ;  there  may  also  be  severe  paroxysms  of  palpi- 
tation and  dyspnoea.  Increased  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  ibB 
neck  is  very  seldom  absent,  and  a  careful  examination  often  detects 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  and  slight  prominence  of  the 
eyes,  when  these  are  not  obtrusive.  When  the  latter  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  degree  that  is  met  with  as  a  normal  condition,  the  friends 
of  the  patient  often  recognise  it  as  unnatural.  If  prepondenmt 
cardiac  disturbance  makes  rapid  progress,  the  patient  may  die  be> 
fore  other  symptoms  attain  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  attention. 
When  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  and  exophthalmos  precede  thi 

that  tibs  atioeiated  descent  of  the  l!d  on  movement  of  the  §j%  whs  "slmoit  eon* 
pletely  arretted  or  redaced  to  a  minimam/'  eometimet  area  whan  the  promineMf 
wu  slight  SteUwag  ▼.  Carion  (<  Med.  Jahrb.,'  1869,  Heft  li,  p.  25)  dew^bed  thi 
Increased  width  of  tbe  fissare,  the  lessened  frequency  of  involuntary  winking,  so<i 
the  defective  correspondence  in  movement  of  the  lid  and  globe.  V.  Qraefe  only 
referred  to  the  descent  of  the  lid,  and  most  writers  have  followed  him,  limiting  tbs 
symptom  to  this  by  implication.  A  few  have  (it  would  seem  erroneooaly)  indodsd 
impaired  correspondence  in  ascent  among  the  features  alluded  to  by  v.  Graefe.  Thi 
limitatfen  of  the  defect  to  descent,  which  most  writers  have  tacitly  implied,  hsf 
been  formally  emphasised  by  Bmns  (•  Nenr.  CentralbL,*  January,  1892).  **  UnoatiBtl 
elevation  of  the  lid**  was  first  mentioned  by  White  Ck>oper  ('  Lancet,'  1849^  quoted 
by  Ramsay). 

•  By  Dr.  Hill  Griffith, «  Trans.  Oph.  Soc,*  1886,  p.  61. 

t  See  MGbias,  <  Deutsch.  Zeitoch.  t  Nervanh.,'  1891,  where  a  ftill  ahstM*  d 
recent  observations  will  alao  he  foond. 


JlerangBinent  of  the  heart,  tbej  increase  very  rapidlj  after  (he  lattef 
lias  developed. 

The  general  health  of  these  patients  nsnally  suffers.  Anmmia  is 
frequent,  although  not  inrariable.  Menstruation  is  irregular  and 
often  ceases.  Loss  .of  flesh  occurs,  but  is  less  marked  in  the  face 
than  elsewhere.  Pyrexia  is  frequent  in  the  later  stages  of  the  diseasop 
usually  moderate,  from  1^  to  S°  F.,  but  it  is  inconstant;  in  many  cases 
the  temperature  is  perfectly  normal  tilroughouty  while  in  others  it  is 
eleyated  at  an  early  stage,  either  for  short  periods  or  persistently. 
The  pyrexia  has  occasionally  been  such  as  to  suggest  tuberculosis  or 
typhoid.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  urine  does  not  then  present 
the  characters  of  ordinary  febrile  urine.  There  may  be  a  subjectiTe 
sense  of  heat,  without  actual  fever.  Profuse  perspiration,  sometimes 
of  a  penetrating  odour,  is  an  occasional  symptom,  and  is  especially 
eommon  in  acute  cases.  It  has  been  confined  to  the  side  on  which 
the  thyroid  and  eye  were  alone  enlarged  (Lewin).  The  "  tache  oere- 
brale''  is  often  to  be  obtained.  The  appetite  is  frequently  deficient^ 
sometimes  capricious. 

Other  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  present. 
A  sense  of  throbbing  in  the  head,  and  a  pulRating  noise  in  the 
ears,  are  occasionally  complained  of.  Headache  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some, and  may  be  ono-sided.  There  is  often  insomnia,  and  sometimes 
transient  vertigo.  Mental  depression  or  irritability  is  very  frequent ; 
the  latter,  indeed,  is  almost  a  characteristic  feature. 

Another  very  common  symptom  is  muscular  tremor.  It  is  con- 
spicuous in  at  least  half  the  cases,  and  may  be  discerned,  in  slight 
degree,  in  most.  It  varies  in  character,  but  is  usually  a  rather 
coarse,  somewhat  jerky  tremor,  occurring  on  movement  only.  In 
some  cases  it  is  so  regular  as  to  resemble  that  of  paralysis  agitans ;  in 
others  it  is  so  irregular  as  to  remind  the  observer  of  chorea.  When 
regular,  it  is  a  little  more  frequent  in  time  than  that  of  paralysis 
agitans.*  It  may  be  general  or  partial,  and  has  been  known  to  be 
unilateral  when  the  goitre  and  exophthalmos  were  also  unilateral, 
and,  in  a  regular  form,  to  be  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease-f 

OceatUmcU  Sfmpiama  and  Complicaiiom. — ^Many  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  there  was  also  glycosuria.  The  change  in  the  urine 
has  followed  in  some  cases,  and  preceded  in  others,  the  special 
symptoms.  In  one  instance  of  this  complication  all  the  symptoms 
followed  a  blow  on  the  head  (Brunton).  In  another  it  succeeded  an 
eruption  of  urticaria^  but  previously  th  ^re  had  been  frequent  brief 
paroxysms  of  intense  sense  of  heat  of  skin  with  palpitation  (Budde). 
The  sugar  has  been  known  to  lessen  when  the  other  symptoms  im« 
proved.  Intermittent  albuminuria  has  been  recorded  by  Begbie^  and 
since  observed  in  many  cases.    Increased  secretion  of  pale  urine  is 

*  Aceordins^  to  Marie  8   'Oi  per  lecond;  paralysie  agitam  5—6  per 
••  we  have  leen,  that  of  paralysis  agitam  varies 
t  M5lnae»  188S. 


'common,  and  bas  been  observed  to  precede  paroxysms  of  palpitation 
and  djspncea. 

Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  sometimes  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  afEection,  resembling  that  of  lymphadenoma,  but  moderate  in 
degree,  and  not  progressive.  It  may  develop  rapidly,  and  slowly  sub- 
side. I  have  seen  three  very  marked  instances  of  this  complication ; 
one  was  a  severe  and  fatal  case  of  exophthalmic  goitre  in  a  girl  whose 
sister  suffered  from  lymphadenoma.  Enlargement  of  the  tiacheal 
and  bronchial  glands  has  been  observed  by  G-.  de  Mussy. 

The  skin  presents  occasionally  other  morbid  states  besides  those 
mentioned.  Local  redness,  and  even  erythema,  have  been  obeerred. 
A  diminution  in  the  electrical  resistance  is  almost  constant  (Begbic^ 
Yigoroux,  Eulenberg,  Wolfenden*).  Instead  of  being  equal  to  4000 
—6000  ohms,  it  is  reduced  to  1500, 1000,  900,  or  even  to  300  ohms, 
with  an  E.  M.  F.  of  15  volts.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  the  moistening  of  the  skin  by  perspiration.  It  has 
little  practical  value,  for  its  determination  causes  considerable  pais* 
and  a  similar  reduction  is  met  with  in  other  diseases,  as  hemiplegia, 
epilepsy  and  chorea.f 

Abnoimal  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
degree,  as  vitiligo,  or  increased  pigmentation  in  the  same  positions  as 
in  Addison's  disease,  except  that  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  {  It  is  sometimes  associated  with 
leucodermia.  The  pigmentation  generally  occurs  after  the  other 
symptoms  are  fully  developed,  but  has  been  known  to  precede  them. 
It  has  also  been  known  to  pass  away  with  the  over-action  of  the 
heart,  when  the  other  symptoms  became  stationaiy.f  Loss  of  hair 
has  also  been  observed. || 

Slight  subcutaneous  anasarca  is  occasionally  met  with  in  anssmio 
subjects,  and  sometimes  there  has  been  more  considerable  oedema 
peculiar  in  character  or  seat.  In  one  case  with  glycosuria^  terminal 
CBdema  increased  from  the  feet  to  the  umbilical  level,  and  there 
stopped  (Mobius).  The  peculiar  subcutaneous  fulness  above  the 
clavicles,  common  in  neuralgia,  &c.,  has  also  been  met  with  (Bendu). 
It  was  accompanied  by  some  pigmentation  of  the  skin  in  another  case 
(Sollier),  and  preceded  the  exophthalmos  and  cardiac  over-action»  the 
thyroid  being  small.  I  have  observed  myxoedematous  swelling  of  the 
eyelids  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin  to  follow  permanent  recovery 

•  See  aUo  Charcot,  *Oai.  dea  HAp.,'  1885|  Knlenberg^  "Beri.  kL  WoduoMk/ 
1889;  Cardew,*  Lancet.'  1891. 

t  In  chorea  it  hai  been  found  as  low  as  860  ohms.  (WoIfendeB«  <  ftaetitioner/ 
1887). 

X  Where^  however,  it  wai  found  by  Oppenheim,  *BerL  QeBselBch.  £•  Ftjpte^ 
Dec.9 1887.  Several  instances  of  pigmentation  are  described  h&  a  very  mstroctaft 
lecture  by  Drummond,  *  Brit.  Med.  Joum./  X887*  See  also  Canington,  '  Irani. 
Oph.  Soo./  1886. 

i  Davies,  •  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,*  1891.  ||  Baroea,  'Brit.  Med.  Jpva,'  IMI 


_  AeiitoiiMirfft(fiild)u 

(From  a  photograph.) 


fcom  exopbtlialmic  goitre.  MyxcBdematous  Bymptoms  haye  hawUy 
e^er  been  observed  to  coincide  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid; 
exceptions  are — ^a  caae  observed  in  Thibet ,•  and  one  in  an  epileptic 
woman  (Kowalevski).  Usually  the  thyroid  has  been  atrophied;  it 
was  so  in  a  case  in  which  transient  general  oedema  occurred  on  emotion 
and  at  the  menstrual  periods.f 

An  important  occasional  complication  is  mental  derangement    We 

haye  seen  that  slight  ^ 

mental  change  (irrita-  A  ---^^:--^^=^ 

bility,  restlessness,  de-  f  M    .y^         ^M'^  ^ 

pression),  is  common  |  /  //  /  f  w 

the  derangement  now 
referred  to  amounts  to 
actual  insanity,  which 
often  commences  with 
hallucinations.  Its  form 
Tftries:  it  may  be  me- 
lancholia, or  simple 
mania  or  recurrent 
mania,  or  eyen  general 

paralysis  of  the  insane. \  ^^  168.^Bzophthilmie  gottreu 
Mania  is  the  most  com- 
mon  condition,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  death.  Fig.  168  represent! 
the  aspect  of  a  woman  suffering  from  acute  mania,  which  came  on  in  the 
course  of  exoptbalmic  goitre  and  was  fatal  in  a  few  weeks.  Acute  mania, 
indeed,  generally  leads  to  speedy  death,  but  now  and  then  subsides  into 
chronic  insanity.  Hysterical  symptoms  are  also  common  in  this 
disease,  and  may  present  yarious  forms,  of  which  the  most  common  is 
some  yariety  of  ansesthesia  or  paralysis.  But  symptoms  of  paralysis 
due  to  organic  disease  haye  often  been  ascribed  to  hysteria,  in  this 
malady.  §  Bestriction  of  the  fields  of  yision  has  been  observed,  and 
found  to  yary  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  || 

The  tremor  already  mentioned  has  amounted  in  some  oases  to  i^ 
degree  of  clonic  spasm  or  choreoid  moyement  that  must  be  regarded 
as  a  complication.  In  a  few  cases  in  childhood  or  youth,  true  chorea 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  In  one  instance  this  was  probable,  since 
the  moyements  increased  for  a  time,  and  then  subsided.  In  the  other 
cases,  however,  the  spasmodic  disturbance  persisted,  and  its  nature  is 
therefore  doubtful  Tetanoid  spasm  and  painful  cramps  haye  been 
described. 

Many  other  kinds  of  functional  derangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  haye  been  observed  to  coexist  with 
exophthalmio  goitre.     Epilepsy  occasionally  occurs,    generally    in 

•  « Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,'  1891,  p.  7B6.  t  SoUier,  •  Rev.  de  MM.,*  189L 

X  See  Savsgeb  *  Guy*!  Hoep.  Bep.,'  1882  f  Dmmmond,  loc  eit  f  R^ynold%  loc.  dtf 
lehenk,  Iiiaiig.  Diu.,  Berlin,  1890. 

f  B.$.  BaUet, « Soe.  m^  dee  HAp.,*  1888.  |  Ktit  sad  WiUbnnd,  1881. 
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subjects  who  possess  an  inherited  tendency  to  it.  Keuralgm*  and 
migraine  iu  tjpical  t  orm,  have  also  been  met  with.  Paralysis  of  cranial 
nerves  sometimes  develops,  apparently  due  to  an  affection  of  their 
nuclei,  although  some  degree  of  weakness  of  the  ocular  muscles  may 
be  the  result  of  degeneration  of  their  fibres.  Besides  the  defect  of 
convergence  already  mentioned,  the  whole  of  one  third  nerve  has  been 
paralysed,  and  in  other  cases  the  fourth  or  the  sixth,  while  complete 
external  ophthalmoplegia  has  also  been  met  with.  In  one  case  this 
was  associated  with  complete  double  facial  palsy  (Ballet)  and  in  a  case 
recorded  by  Bristowe,  with  right  hemianaesthosia  (including  the  special 
senses),  epileptic  fits,  palsy  with  rigidity  of  the  right  side,  hamorrhages 
from  the  ears,  and  persistent  pyrexia — unexplained  by  the  post-mortem 
examination,  which  revealed  no  lesion  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
muscles  of  mastication,  the  palate,  and  the  tongue  have  also  been  pan^ 
lysed  in  different  cases.*  Symptoms  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  haT6 
been  occasionally  observed.  Paraplegia,  with  flaccidity  or  rigidity  of 
the  legs,  may  come  on ;  in  the  latter  case  with  excessive  knee-jerk  and 
foot-donus.  Charcot,  who  regards  it  as  a  special  form,  has  observed 
**  astasia-abasia  "  as  an  early  symptom.  The  sphincters  may  be  involred 
in  the  weakness.  Tabes  occasionally  coexists,  but  has  usually  pre- 
ceded the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  Chronic  muscular 
atrophy  has  been  observed.f  Subacute  atrophic  paralysis  in  the  arms 
was  preceded,  in  one  instance,  by  spasm,  tonic  and  clonic,  before  the 
special  symptoms  of  the  disease  came  on,]:  and  in  a  case  described 
by  Dmmmond,  the  same  disease  was  followed  by  acute  myelitis. § 

Many  symptoms  occasionally  met  with  are  apparently  due  to  vase- 
motor  disturbance.  Sweating  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  in  a  case 
xecorded  by  Money  a  copious  acid  sweat  broke  out  on  the  central  parts 
of  the  face  during  attacks  of  palpitation  and  extreme  frequency  of  the 
poise.  II  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  troublesome,  and  is  thought  to  be  a 
kind  of  intestinal  sweating.  Occurring  early,  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
iporadic  cholera.  Atony  and  distension  of  the  colon,  general  or  partiali 
uay  often  be  detected  by  percussion.lT  Occasionally  there  is  an 
Abnormal  flow  of  tears.  Local  oadema  in  the  limbs,  local  congestion 
of  surface  vessels,  atrophy  of  the  mammae  and  other  parts,  some  skin 
diseases,  and  e?en  gangrene,  have  all  been  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  vaso-motor  disease  related  in  soine  obscure  manner  to  the  primaij 
disorder,** 

•  F^r^l,  MObiaa,  Jendrafsik,  Potalo,  fta  f  Ounl, «  Gas.  hebdL,*  1881 

{  Hub«r,  *  Deat.  med.  WochensohV  1888.  §  Drummond,  loc  eit. 

II  <  Trans.  Oph.  8oc.,'  188Q,  p.  US.  It  Is  noteworthy  tbat  tlut  paUent  hid  la 
epileptic  aara  ooiitistiDg  of  '^  an  awf ol  tmell  that  aeemed  to  aacend  from  the  lefliidt 
of  the  body  and  reach  the  month,**  bat  it  was  not  followed  )^  maj  aetosl  fit « 
lOM  of  oonscioutness. 

T  Federn,  *  Berlin  klin.  Wochensehr.,'  1888. 
.  **  In  the  cnriooa  cum  recorded  by  Barney  Yeo  (p.  876^  note),  ^  oceiuiinei  d 
onphthalmot,  first  on  one  side  and  tiien  on  the  otiuH^  was  aooooipaiiied  Igf  las  «f 
As  bairt  of  felie  cjobraw  and  eyelid. 


CDHfM  and  Vainetie$. — ^Tne  onset  is  mniauj  gradual,  and  tbat  of 
the  cardiac  oTer-action  often  cannot  be  fixed.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  is  generallj  prolonged  through  several  years.  But  the  differ* 
ences  in  course  are  extreme.  Occasionally  the  onset  is  aeatei 
marked  symptoms  may  develop  in  a  few  days»  commonly  after  some 
psychical  disturbancOt  and  especially  when  there  is  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  the  disease.  They  may  pass  away  in  a  week  or  two.  Thus  a 
boy,  aged  eight,  the  son  of  a  woman  who  suffered  from  the  disease^ 
after  a  disappointment  at  school,  was  seized  with  palpitation  and  pro- 
fuse sweating;  the  next  day  the  thyroid  was  large,  the  eyes  were 
prominent,  and  the  pulse  was  180.  After  two  days  more,  the  sym- 
ptoms gradually  disappeared,  and  in  ten  days  he  was  well  (Sobrig). 
Such  acute  cases  may,  however,  run  a  rapidly  progressive  course,  and 
end  in  death  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  (Bamberger),  but  cases  so  rapid 
are  extremely  rare.  Death  at  the  end  of  six  months  is  uncommon, 
and,  on  the  other  band,  in  many  cases  the  disease  lasts  for  five  or 
even  ten  years.  An  acute  onset  may  subside  into  a  chronic  stage, 
similar  to  that  of  the  cases  that  commence  gradually. 

Considerable  and  prolonged  remissions  are  frequent,  and  sometimes 
actual  intermissions  occur,  of  such  duration  and  completeness  that 
the  patient,  in  effect,  suffers  from  several  distinct  attacks.  I  have 
known  a  patient  to  have  three  sUch  attacks  at  intervals  of  several 
years.  Pregnancy  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  improvement.  Per- 
manent recovery  may  also  occur.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  cases 
that  develop  rapidly,  and  in  which  the  cardiac  symptoms  preponderate 
over  those  in  the  neck  and  eyes.  What  proportion  of  cases  recover  is 
uncertain.  It  has  been  estimated  at  a  quarter,  and  this  is  probably 
not  an  over:Statement,  if  the  cases  are  included  in  which  the  cardiac 
symptoms  are  the  chief.  But  a  considerable  degree  of  severity  seems 
to  preclude  recovery.  I  have  seen  one  patient  in  whom  well-marked 
symptoms,  great  prominence  of  eyeballs  and  enlargement  of  thyroid, 
coming  on  in  early  womanhood,  passed  away  entirely,  and  twenty  years 
later  there  had  been  no  recurrence.*  Even  when  there  is  not  complete 
recovery,  however,  the  symptoms  may  subside  from  a  most  distressing 
degree  to  comparative  insignificance.  Just  as  the  cardiac  symptoms 
commence  before  the  others,  so  they  may  persist  long  after  the 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  and  prominence  of  the  eyes  have  disap- 
peared.  The  malady  is  said  to  run,  on  the  whole,  a  more  rapid  course 
in  men  than  in  women. 

In  most  fatal  cases,  death  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  cardiac 
affection,  and  of  increasing  general  weakness.  Attacks  of  palpitation 
and  dyspnoea  become  more  frequent  and  troublesome;  cedcma  of  the 
legs  comes  on ;  exhausting  diarrhoea  may  also  cause  extreme  prostra- 
tion, which  ends  in  death.    Sometimes  the  loss  of  flesh  increases  to 

*  In  another  cmse,  eharacteiistio  symptoms  for  six  months  gradually  passed  awaj, 
and  eight  years  later  there  was  only  trifling  prominence  of  the  right  eyeball*  m4 
slight  firm  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid. 


extreme  emaciatioii,  and  the  patient  sinks  slowlj  or  rapidly.  These 
erents  may  occur  when  the  special  symptoms  are  moderate  in  degfreei 
Other  occasional  causes  of  death  have  been  tuberoolosiiy  eerehrsl 
h»morrhage»  rarely  h»morrhage  ekewhere»  cerebral  softenings  and 
pachymeningitis.  Sometimes  sudden  death  occiu%  the  enet  casam  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained.* 

Patholooical  AvATOirr. — In  tlie  heart,  s^s  of  dHatation  and 
hypertrophy  are  commonly  found  after  death,  but  are  far  leas  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  symptoms  present  during  life.  Slight 
endocarditis  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  grayer  lesions  of  the  Yalres 
are  more  frequently  found  than  might  be  anticipated;  no  douti 
because  such  cases  more  frequently  die.  Tbe  arteries  are  found 
dilated,  and  may  appear  to  be  distinctly  hypertrophied  (Vogt).  The 
yeins  also  may  be  enlarged.  In  the  old  it  is  doubtful  what  ngui* 
ficanoe  is  to  be  attached  to  the  state  of  the  arteries.t  Aneorismsl 
dilatations  have  been  seen  on  the  arteries  of  the  thyroid,  in  which 
all  the  vessels  are  often  conspicuously  enlarged.  The  proper  tissue 
of  the  gland  is  increased  in  quantity,  without  being  materially 
altered  either  in  naked-eye  or  microscopical  appearance.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  there  is  a  greater  change,  either  cystic  or  ^ooUoid'' 
degeneration. 

In  the  orbit  the  most  frequent  change  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  fat,  sometimes  considerable,  but  nerer  extreme ;  in  many  cases  the 
amount  of  fat  has  been  perfectly  normal.  Dilatation- of  Uie  orbital 
veins,  atheroma  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  fatty  degeneratiosi  of 
tbe  ocular  muscles,  have  been  met  with  in  rare  instances.  In  one 
case  in  which  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  straight  and  oblique 
muscles  was  very  marked,  the  levatores  palpebrarum  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  their  normal  condition.^  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  no  trace  of  the  tissue  of  MMler^s  muscle  oonld  be 
discov«:ed.  The  optic  nerve  has  been  found  elongatedin  consequence 
of  the  exophthalmos. 

The  cervical  sympathetie  has  been  carefully  examined  in  many 
cases  by  competent  observers,  and  has  been,  as  a  rule,  free  £rom  any 
indication  of  disease.f  In  other  cases  slight  changes  have  been  found ; 
the  most  frequent  has  been  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  in  and 
about  the  lower  cervical  ganglion,  and  with  this  change  the  ganglion 
has  been  described  as  enlarged,  or  reduced  below  the  average  size, 
as  normal  in  consistence,  or  distinctly  indurated.  An  atrophy 
of  the  nerve-cells  has  been  described  in  a  few  cases.    The  cardiac 

•  Two  instances  of  thii  an  recorded  by  Hale  White,  'Brit  Med.  Joonal, 
July,  24th,  1886. 

t  Af,  for  inBtanoe,  a  case  recorded  by  W&bner,  in  which  thickening  of  the  i 
«f  the  spinal  cord  waa  found  in  a  woman  of  aiz^-two. 

t  SUooek, '  Trans.  Oph.  See./  1886,  p.  104b 

§  S,g,  in  thirteen  eaiei  reported  by  Lewin  (loe.  dt)  it  wss  botsmI  la  slL 


I^nglia  hare  been  found  normal  when  thej  haTe  been  examined.  In 
one  case  the  splanchnic  nerves  were  described  as  degenerated  (Siemer* 
ling). 

No  significant  changes  have  been  discovered  in  the  central  nerrons 
system.  The  medulla  oblongata  has  generally  been  quite  normal ; 
in  some  cases  there  have  been  signs  of  congestion,  and  even  recent 
hsBmorrhages  in  or  near  the  siith,  the  vagus,  and  hypoglossal 
nuclei,  and  in  the  restiform  bodies.*  With  the  exception  of  polio- 
myelitis observed  by  Drummond,  the  spinal  cord  has  been  found  normal, 
observations  not  having  been  made  in  the  cases  in  which  there  were 
indications  of  its  disease.  This  is  also  true  of  the  cases  with  paralysis 
of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  other  organs  of  the  body  are  also  as  a 
rule  normal.  Disease  of  the  kidneys  has  been  found  in  some  cases* 
but  in  most  of  these  there  had  been  organic  heart  disease.  The 
thymus,  and  other  closed  glands  undergo  no  chaugcf 

Patholoot. — Two  questions  are  involved  in  the  pathology  of  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre,  as  in  that  of  most  other  diseases, — the  mechanism 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  nature  of  the  malady, — questions  that  are 
in  part  the  same,  in  part  distinct. 

The  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  over-action  of  the  heart  have 
directed  attention  to  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  as  capable,  by 
its  derangement,  of  giving  rise  ta  the  symptoms.  The  cervical  sym- 
pathetic contains  fibres  which,  when  they  are  irritated,  increase  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  But  the  arterial  dilatation  must  be 
either  passive,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictor  sympathetic 
fibres,  or  active,  due  to  persistent  over-action  of  the  vaso-dilator 
fibres  (Gauthier).  For  this  we  must  assume  a  partial  affection  of,  the 
sympathetic,  or  on  the  other  hypothesis,  an  opposite  disturbance  of  its 
different  elements.  Either  seems  incompatible  with  the  assumption 
of  any  general  morbid  process  in  the  nerve,  such,  for  instance,  as  an 
irritation  or  inflammation  beginning  outside  the  nerve-elements. 
This  consideration  has  led  most  recent  pathologists  to  look  beyond 
the  sympathetic,  to  the  central  nervous  system,  for  the  seat  of  the 
primary  morbid  process  that  deranges  the  vessels  and  the  heart. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  association  of  arterial 
dilatation  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  in  harmony  with  the 
physiological  law,  discovered  by  Marey,  that  there  is  an  inverse  ratio 
between  frequency  of  pulse  and  general  blood-pressure,  so  that 
lowered  arterial  tone,  and  a  frequently  acting  heart  coincide,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  relation  to  a  central  mechanism.  These  considera- 
tions certainly  suggest  that  these  two  symptoms  depend  on  the  derange- 

*  Cheadle;  Hsle  White,  *  Brit  Med.  Journ.,' 1889 ;  Siemerling,  *  Berlin  Qm,L 
Ptych.,'  &en  Jsnnarj,  1892.  Mendel  (ibid.)  found  •  simple  diminotion  in  size  of  oat 
festiform  body  and  the  opposite  **  eolitarj  bundle,"  probably  without  ligniflcanc^ 
smleie  it  entailed  a  disposition  to  f  nnctional  deraugement. 

t  See  Hale  White,  loo.  eit. 


ment  of  Bnch  a  mechanism,  xather  than  on  a  random  process  in  any 
■jstem  of  nerves.  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  pathological  anatomj 
&Tour  this  opinion.  The  frequency  with  which  no  morbid  appearance 
has  been  found  in  the  sympathetic,  and  the  equivocal  character  of  the 
ehanges  that  have  been  described  in  a  few  cases,  seen)  to  prove  thai 
these,  when  presenti  are  of  secondary  origin,  or  else  are  accidentally 
associated.  The  point  chiefly  in  recent  dispute  has  been  whether  a 
general  state  of  weakness  of  the  nervous  system  does  not  underlie  the 
special  disturbance,  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  general 
nerve  symptoms  are  met  with«- 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  these  general  questionSy  we  may  eon* 
aider  the  probable  origin  of  the  special  symptoms.  The  cQlatioB 
of  the  heart  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  its  quick  action.  The 
systole  is  too  short  to  be  complete;  residual  blood  gradually  entails 
over-distension  and  dilatation.*  A  systolic  murmur,  such  as  ia 
common  in  this  disease,  is  frequently  heard  in  simple  dilatation, 
apart  from  any  mitral  regurgitation,  which  may,  however,  result  if  ex- 
treme dilatation  stretches  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  valves,  and  may  cease  when  the  dilatation  becomes  less. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  was  ascribed  by  Graves  to  the 
dilatation  of  its  vessels,  and  its  variation  in  size  with  the  action  of 
the  heart  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that 
some  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  wUl  result  from  vascular  distension, 
such,  for  instance,  as  follows  ligature  of  the  thyroid  veins  (Boddaert). 
According  to  this  view  the  increase  in  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organ, 
may  possibly  be  a  result  of  the  increased  blood-supply.  Yet  two 
considerations  suggest  that  the  relation  of  this  symptom  to  the 
priiaary  derangement^  whatever  this  is,  may  involve  more  than  mere 
vascular  dilatation,  (1)  The  thyroid  may  be  scarcely  enlarged  when 
the  cardiac  and  vascular  symptoms  are  vexy  marked;  conversely, 
although  rarely,  the  thyroid  may  enlarge  considerably  when  the  heart 
is  but  little  excited ;  and  lastly,  its  enlargement  has  been  known  to 
precede  the  disturbance  of  the  heart  (2)  The  mental  weakness,  Ac, 
that  sometimes  results  from  extirpation  of  the  thyroid,  seem  to  show 
that  the  organ  has  a  mysterious  influence  on  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  an  opposite  influence  is  at  least  conceivable,  if  equaDy 
mysterious.  We  must  beware  of  the  assumption  that  the  process 
we  can  trace  is  the  only  one  in  operation. 

The  prominence  of  the  eyeballs  is  difScult  to  explain,  and  is  pro* 
bably  due  to  the  co-operation  of  several  mechanisms.  (1)  The  increase 
in  the  orbital  fat,  when  present,  may  have  a  trifling  influence.  (2) 
The  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  orbit  is  probably  a  more  powerful 
factor;  its  existence  is  suggested  by  the  pulsation  of  the  retiual 
arteries,  and  its  influence,  by  the  variation  in  the  prominence  with  the 
over-action  of  the  heart.  (3)  The  unstriated  muscular  fibres  of 
Biuller,  which  are  innervated  by  the  sympathetic,  and  run  from  the 

•  8m  "  i^iiatation  of  the  Heart,"  Ee^  nolds*  <  Syitem  of  Mediciu^'  voL  iv,  p.  788. 


€jeua  to  tne  memDraoonB  lining  or  tne  orDiv»  aiegeneraiij  Deuereata 
be  capable,  by  their  contraction,  of  causing  promineDce  of  the  ejebalL 
The  eje  recedes  a  little  when  the  sympathetie  is  divided,  and  becomes 
slightly  prominent  when  it  is  stimulated.  Although  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  in  man  these  fibres  are  sufficieatlj  developed  to 
exert  an  appreciable  e£fect,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  become  hyper* 
trophied  nnder  permanent  excitation.  Our  present  knowledge  per- 
mits ns  to  inyoke  no  other  than  these  three  mechanisms,  bnt  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceiye  how  eyen  their  combined  influence  can  produce  the 
extreme  prominence  sometimes  seen. 

The  loss  of  descent  of  the  uppei^  eyelid  was  ascribed  by  Ton  Graefe 
to  spasm  of  some  of  the  unstriated  fibres  of  Miiller,  which  pass  from 
the  t«9ndon  of  the  levator  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid«  paralysis  of 
which  is  supposed  to  cause  the  slight  ptosis  that  follows  division  of  the 
sympathetic.  It  must  be  due  either  to  this  cause  or  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  relaxation  of  the  levator  which  normally  occurs  as  soon  as 
the  commencing  movement  of  the  globe  places  a  tension  on  the 
muscle.*  The  fact  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  closure  of  the  eyes 
— in  which  movement  the  orbicularis  at  once  overcomes  the  spasm — 
is  more  consistent  with  spasm  of  the  levator  from  a  central  mechanism, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  refer  the  retraction  of  the  lid  to  any  influence 
except  that  of  the  levator  itself.f 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  cocain  applied  to  the  eonjunctiva  causes  a 
slight  retraction  of  the  lids  and  a  defective  descent  similar  to  that 
seen  in  exophthalmic  goitre.^  It  is  assumed  that  the  cocain  acts 
upon  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings,  since  Jessop  has  found  that  the 
effect  cannot  be  obtained  a  few  days  after  division  of  the  sympatbetio 
in  the  neck.  This  does  not,  however,  throw  any  light  on  the  muscular 
mechanism  by  which  the  symptoms  are  produced,  but  it  supports  the 
view  that  they  are  due  to  over-action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves. 

Thus  the  symptoms  seem  to  be  due,  partly  to  the  direct  effect  of 
derfinged  action  of  the  sympathetic,  and  partly  to  the  indirect  effect 
of  this  derangement  on  the  vascular  system. §  It  is  probable  that 
the  cause  of  the  derangement  is  to  be  sought  beyond  the  sympathetic 

*  Thifl  if  apparently  an  example  of  the  relaxation  or  tension  by  which  the 
mosclee  are  kept  adapted  to  passive  movement.  See  "The  Movement!  of  the 
Eyelids,"  '  Med.-Chir.  Ti-ans.,'  1879,  and  '  Lancet,'  May,  1890.  An  expUnation  thab 
has  been  suggested,  that  the  phenomenon  is  dne  to  weakness  of  the  orbioohiris,  is 
nnteuable,  because  the  symptom  occurs  in  the  movement  in  which  the  orbicularis 
takes  no  part,  and  is  absent  when  the  orbiculaiis  oontracte,  as  to  close  the  cjes  for 
sleep. 

t  See  note  on  the  effects  of  emotion,  p.  888. 

{  This  fact  was  pointed  out  by  KoUer  in  his  original  account  of  the  aetion  6t 
eocain^and  the  phenomena  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Jessop,  *  Trans.  Oph«  ISoe./ 
YoL  V,  p.  240,  and  vi,  123. 

I  A  diiBcnlty  has  been  felt  by  some  in  conceiving  a  oontinaons  over^aetion  of  Ike 
^mpathetict  bnt  this  diiBcnlty  can  hard^  pernst  after  a  oonsideratioB  of  Ihs 


in  the  central  nervons  system.  All  the  sympathetic  functions  an 
^nder  central  control,  and  the  character  of  the  sjmptoms,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  in  harmony  with  the  physiological  relation  between  the 
degree  of  blood-pi-essure  and  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action. 
The  chief  controlling  centres,  and  especially  those  that  determine  this 
relation,  are  in  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  it  ia  to  this 
part  that  we  are  thus  directed  in  our  search  for  the  seat  of  the  disease 
The  negative  results  of  pathological  inyestigation,  and  the  character 
of  the  disturbance  itself,  make  it  probable  that  the  morbid  ^tate  is 
one  of  function,  and  of  that  finer  nutrition  that  baffles,  and  will  baffle^ 
our  means  of  investigation.  Whatever  its  nature,  it  is  evidently  a 
condition  that  can  pass  away  even  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

"Attempts  have  been  made  to  discoyer  whether  experiment  can  supply 
the  evidence  that  pathological  anatomy  fails  to  afford*  Filehne,  ia 
particular,  has  tried  to  demonstrate  the  dependence  of  the  disease  on 
the  medulla  oblongata.  He  divided  the  anterior  fourth  of  the  resti- 
form  bodies,  and  succeeded  in  producing  exophthalmos,  eren  after 
diyision  of  the  sympathetic.  In  a  few  experiments  he  caused  also  some 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  and  in  one  case  all  three  symptoms  of 
exophthalmic  goitre  were  produced.  Filehne's  experiments  have  been 
repeated  by  others  with  very  similar  results.* 

These  results  certainly  confirm  the  view  which  refers  the  disease  to 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  haemorrhages  found  in  some  caaes  ars 
doubtless  merely  indications  of  functional  (and,  therefore,  of  yascnlar) 
disturbance.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  cardiac  disturbance  is 
produced  through  the  agency,  not  of  the  sympathetic,  but  the  yagus. 
It  is  important  to  recognise  that  the  results  of  experiment  derive 
iheir  chief  weight  from  the  indications  of  physiology,  which  point 
to  the  medulla  as  the  part  to  which  the  symptoms  must  be  directty 
ascribed. 

The  negative  evidence  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  positiva 
evidence  afforded  by  the  character  of  the  various  symptoms,  ther^ore^ 
alike  suggest  that  the  malady  is  a  neurosis,  a  disease  of  the  nerve- 
elements  themselves,  having  its  character  determined  by  their  fnne- 
tional  relations,  and  its  origin  in  conditions  at  present  beyond  our 
range  of  scrutiny.  We  can  thus  understand  the  multiform  derange* 
ments  of  the  same  class  with  which  its  symptoms  may  be  associated. 
But  we  are  still  in  the  dark  regarding  the  way  it  is  produced.  Emotion 
may  unquestionably  excite  it ;  that  is,  it  may  be  set  np  by  derange- 
ment of  the  cortex,  a  fact  in  harmony  with  the  influence  of  emotion  in 
exciting  the  heart,  dilating  the  yesscds,  and  even  causing  a  '*  staring** 
appearance  of  the  eyes.t 

•  DondonriBs,  'Dent  ued.  Woehemolir.,'  1887,  sad  Bienfid^  *BnIL  ds  VAauL 
Boy.  ds  H^  de  Belg^'  1890. 

t  The  widelj  open  eye  of  an  alai-med  animal,  on  the  alert  to  perceive  daegir, 
rnnat  be  due  to  the  levator,  and  may  be  contrasted  w\th  the  relaxation  of  M 
Buoide  and  drooping  lid  of  the  sleep  that  mental  tranquillity  permits.    The  «ibM 


The  effects  of  excision  of  the  thTroid — ^peculiar  nerre  depression 
ftnd  ultimately  general  myxoedema*  (the  "cachexia  strumiprWa"  of 
Beverdin) — and  the  coexistence  of  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  with  ordinary 
myxoedema,  have  seemed  to  many  inseparable  from  the  pathology  of 
exophthalmic  goitre.  Mobius  especially  has  advocated  the  theory  that 
a  toxic  blood-state  is  produced  by  the  enlarged  thyroid,  with  the 
excess  of  mucinoid  material  in  its  follicles,  and  has  nrged,  among 
other  points,  that  the  goitrous  idiocy  of  cretinism  must  be  ascribed  to 
an  endemic  poison*  But  even  the  last  opinion  rests  on  no  proof,  while 
the  great  discrepancy  between  the  state  of  the  thyroid  and  other 
elements  of  the  disease  seems  to  exclude  it  from  any  direct  or  indirect 
influence  on  the  symptoms.  This  is  tme  eyen  of  the  pyrexia,  which 
has  been  referred  to  some  toxio  material  produced  by  the  thyroid  (Betoye)^ 
but  may  be  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  disturbed  medulla. 
The  occasional  beneficial  effect  of  the  excision  of  the  thyroid  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  a  tozsdmic  state,  due  to  the 
thyroid,  but  the  effect  is  open  to  too  many  possible  explanations  to 
have  appreciable  weight.  The  profound  general  influence  of  excision 
may  include  the  removal  of  the  special  disturbance,  apart  from  that  of 
a  toxic  source.  Moreover,  if  the  thyroid  can  enlarge  in  consequence 
of  disturbed  innervation  from  the  medulla,  its  removal  (as  already 
suggested)  may  influence  the  functions  of  the  latter,  also  through  the 
nervous  system.  Less  unlikely,  but  still  purely  hypothetical,  is  the 
idea  that  a  primary  blood-state  disorders  the  nervous  system,  put 
forward  by  Dr.  J.  Begbie  ('  Dublin  Hosp.  Gaz.,'  1855).  It  is  necessary 
only  to  mention  the  theory  of  Liebernieister  that  the  thyroid,  by  com- 
pressing the  carotids,  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through 
them — a  mechanism  which,  if  possible,  would  tend  to  prevent  the  ex* 
ophthalmos. 

The  chief  complications,  not  already  mentioned,  admit  of  an  ex* 
planation  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  leading  symptoms.  The  origin 
of  the  tremor  (which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  complication) 
IB,  however,  still  obscure.  It  must  be  due  to  deranged  action  of  some 
of  the  motor  cells,  but  whether  those  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  motor 
cortex  of  the  brain  are  first  disturbed  is  unknown.  It  is  a  constant 
effect  of  sudden  alarm,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occasional  disease 
of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cord  may  indicate  a  more  constant  tendency 
to  derangement  of  their  nutrition  and  function. 

The  mental  disturbance  is  commonly  ascribed  to  dilatation  of  the 
intra-cranial  yessels,  but  it  has  not  been  proyed  that  this  condition 
actually  exists,  or  is  capable  of  causing  the  condition,  while  other 
influences  cannot  be  excluded.  The  general  state  of  nerve  weakness 
must  be  remembered,  and  also  the  possible  action  on  the  cortex  cC 

action  of  the  hesrt  is  chieOy  conspicnooi  when  motor  action,  to  etcapo  the  dmngsr^ 
It  imposilble,  and  givee  place  to  tremor.    An  alarmed  hone  on  a  feny-bost  iUastratss 
theae  conditions  in  a  striking  manner. 
•  See  Horsley,  <  Lancet,'  1886. 


the  caiiseb  whatefer  it  omj  be,  wliich  disposei  to  or  exoitM  the 
disease. 

The  abnormal  Tasoalar  state  of  the  skin  is  distinctly  witbin  ibe 
range  of  disturbance  of  the  sympathetio,  and  the  occasional  intes- 
tinal flux  has  suggested  a  like  derangement  of  the  intestinal  sjm- 
pathetio  nerres.  The  latter  symptom,  curiously  enough,  gires  os  a 
due  to  the  pigmentation  of  Uie  skin,  which  has  so  often  attracted 
notice.  The  general  similarity  of  this  to  Addison's  disease  prevents 
any  weight  being  placed  on  the  common  absence,  or  occasional 
presence  of  pigmentation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  In 
Addison's  disease,  the  pigmentation  certainly  depends  on  disease  of 
the  abdominal  sympathetic,  and  on  the  supra-renal  bodies  only  by 
reason  of  their  connection  with  the  nerves.  In  a  case  of  typicd 
Addisonian  pigmentation,  I  found  these  bodies  normal,  but  the 
sympathetic  plexuses  of  the  abdomen  inTolved  in  a  mass  of  cancer. 
The  effect  commonly  due  to  organic  disease  may,  apparently,  be  some- 
times produced  by  transient  derangement.  I  have  seen  a  case  in 
which  such  derangement  was  suggested  by  other  symptoms,  and  pig- 
mentation, quite  like  that  of  Addison's  disease,  passed  away  entirely* 
Hence  an  affection  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  similar  to  the 
constant  affection  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  would  explain  the  pig- 
mentation, and  the  occasional  watery  diarrhoea  seems  also  to  show  that 
the  abdominal  nerves  are  sometimes  involved.* 

Diagnosis. — When  all  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  are  pveseni^ 
and  are  considerable  in  degree,  the  disease  is  one  that  is  easy  to 
recognise.  It  is  difficult  to  detect,  and  apt  to  be  overlooked,  only 
when  it  is  in  an  early  stage,  and  partially  developed ;  yet  it  is  in  these 
cases  that  the  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  it  is  in 
these  that  treatment  has  most  prospect  of  affording  permanent  relief. 
In  such  cases  the  chief  symptoms  are  cardiac,  and  the  malady  may  be 
mistaken  for  mere  nervous  excitement,  or  for  organic  heart  disease. 
The  strong  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  and  the  persistent  excess  and  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action,  are  the  most  important  diagnostic  indi- 
cations. A  pulse-rale  of  120,  maintained  even  when  the  patient  is 
tranquil,  should  always  arouse  a  suspicion  of  the  disease,  and  the 
fhyroid  and  eyes  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Ordinary  goitre  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  cardiac  and 
ocular  symptoms,  by  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  and  by 
its  relation  to  endemic  influences.  But  there  is  a  class  of  cases  with 
cardiac  symptoms  which  most  authorities  consider  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct  from  the  true  exophthalmic  form.  A  large  goitre  of  endemic 
origin  becomes  associated,  after  a  time,  with  over-action  of  the  hearti 
and  exophthalmos,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on 
the  sympathetic,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  vagus.    The  exophthalmos 

*  Ledons  of  the  lolar  plexus  are  laid  to  cause  penistent  watery  diantaa 
(Gristiani, '  Bif orma  Med./  September  ITth,  1891). 


b  vsuallj  one-sided,  corresponding  to  the  chief  enlargement  of  the 
thjroid,  and  is  accompanied  with  spasmodic  mydriasis^  from  irritation 
Hi  the  sympathetic  fibres  to  the  iris. 

Pltoovosis. — ^In  few  diseases  of  eqnal  sereritj  and  corresponding 
apparent  gravity  is  the  prognosis  so  uncertain  or  do  so  few  cases  end 
fatally  under  observation.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  the 
eyes  are  distinctly  prominent,  the  thyroid  enlarged,  the  heart  dilated, 
and  its  habitual  frequency  much  increased,  it  is  rare  to  observe  more 
than  a  moderate  degree  of  improvement  as  the  result  of  the  most 
eareful  treatment.  In  many  casesp  improvement  is  followed  by 
relapse,  and  in  some  no  amelioration  can  be  obtained.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  cases  present  a  degree  of  improvement  that  amounts  almost 
to  restoration  of  health,  and  perfect  recovery  is  occasionally  observed. 
The  prospect  is  best  in  the  slighter  and  earlier  cases,  in  which  the 
heart  disturbance  is  recent,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is 
slight.  The  prognosis  is,  on  the  whole,  less  favorable  the  more 
severe  the  symptoms,  also  when  there  is  conspicuous  failure  of  general 
nutrition,  or  organic  heart  disease.  It  is  better  in  women  than  in 
men;  nevertheless  cases  of  recovery  in  men  are  sometimes  met  with.* 
It  is  better  if  the  disease  shows  a  remittent  tendency,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  if  the  disease  is  in  an  early  stage,  it  is  better 
when  thera  is  a  family  tendency  to  the  affection  than  when  there  is 
none.  A  distinct  and  remo?able  exciting  cause  certainly  also  improves 
the  prognosis.  If  no  improvement  is  obtained,  an  opinion  is  often 
sought  regai*ding  the  probable  duration  of  life.  This  is,  however,  im« 
possible  to  forecast.  The  sufferers  may  present  merely  variations  in 
the  degree  of  the  symptoms,  and  even  then  an  unexpected  improve- 
ment may  occur  for  month  after  month  and  year  after  year.  One 
patient,  when  I  saw  her,  was  in  a  condition  in  which  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  she  could  live  three  months,  and  yet  three  years  after* 
wards  she  was  not  only  alive,  but  so  much  better  that  she  had  beoome 
a  wife  and  mother.  Several  other  instances  of  similar  improvement 
have  come  under  my  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  a  case  of  only  slight 
degree  may  be  treated  sedulously  for  months  with  only  the  result 
that  the  svmptoms  do  not  increase.  The  average  prognosis  is  cer- 
tainly worse  among  hospital  patients  than  in  those  of  better  position, 
in  whom  suitable  conditions  of  life  can  be  secured  and  maintained  for  a 
long  time.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  diseases,  the  observed  tendency 
is  the  only  trustworthy  guide  to  prognosis,  and  it  is  never  right  to 
exclude  the  hope  of  ultimate  improvement  and  even  of  possibb 
jecovery. 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^Tbe  first  and  most  important  element  in  treatmc 
is  to  secure  tranquillity  of  mind  and  rest  of  body.    Frequently  as 
heart,  in  this  disease,  beats  during  rest,  it  is  quickened  still  mor 
•  See  'Trans,  Oph.  800.,'  1886»  p.  SO. 


mental  emotion  and  pbjsical  exertion,  and  eveiy  aToidable  coning 
tion  should  be  prevented.  In  a  severe  case  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
patient  in  the  recambent  posture  for  a  time — in  bed  if  the  onset  hss 
been  recent  and  acute,  or  if  the  symptoms  are  severe.  Absolute  mt 
may  quickly  bring  the  pulse  down  from  120  to  90,  or  even  80.  Best 
ofteu  enables  drugs  to  do  good  which  before  were  powerlesp.  In  any 
ease,  several  hours  of  each  day  should  be  spent  on  the  80&»  and  only 
the  gentlest  exercise  should  be  permitted.  If  perfect  rest  ia  desinibU 
the  lack  of  exercise  may,  in  some  degree,  be  compensated  by  gentle 
daily  massage.  Complete  change  of  air  has  often  been  followed  hj 
marked  improvement,  but  as  a  rule  mountain  air  is  not  desiraUa 
Most  patients  do  best  at  the  seaside,  if  the  air  of  the  place  is  not  too 
stimulating.  A  sea  voyage  is  a  somewhat  hasardous  measursi.  Is 
each  ease  the  effect  of  change  must  be  carefully  watched,  since  it  ii 
not  alway  possible  to  foretell  its  influence.  There  is  no  trustworthy 
evidence  that  any  particular  locality  is  specially  beneficial* 

Medicinal  treatment  is  uncertain  in  its  results.  Drugs  that  hats 
clearly  done  good  in  some  instances  have  been  quite  ineffectml 
in  other  cases.  This  statement  applies  to  iron,  quinine,  arsenic^ 
strychnia,  and  other  tonics.  In  spite  of  anaemia,  iron  &ils  in  moit 
eases  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  seems  sometimtf 
even  to  do  harm.  Yon  Graefe,  whose  experience  of  the  disease  wu 
very  large,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  iron  is  useless  in  the  height 
of  the  malady,  but  that  it  does  good  when  a  certain  amount  of 
improvement  has  occurred,  and  the  pulse  has  fallen  below  100. 
Iodine  and  iodides  have  been  thought  by  many  to  be  positively  harm- 
fol ;  nevertheless,  cases  are  occasionally  reported  in  which  benefit  htf 
followed  their  internal  administration  or  external  use.  Bromidfii 
seldom  influence  the  disease  itself,  but  are  often  useful  forthepurpwe 
of  lessening  irritability  and  promoting  sleep.  Antipyrine  has  b«s 
strongly  recommended  by  Gauthier,  but  sulphonal  has  been  found  hf 
many  the  most  valuable  hypnotic  (gr.  15 — 25) ;  it  is  said  to  lessen  th* 
over-action  of  the  heart,  and  to  some  extent  the  other  symptonu,  if 
given  twice  a  day  in  10  gr.  doses.  But  it  should  not  be  thus  admis* 
istered  for  long. 

Drugs  that  slow  the  pulse  would  seem  to  be  specially  indicated,  boft 
the  experience  of  different  observers  is  as  much  at  variance  on  thii 
point  as  on  the  action  of  tonics.  It  Is  certain  that  digitalis  fails,  is 
most  cases,  to  produce  any  permanent  effect,  and  yet  cases  an 
occasionally  published  in  which  digitalis  and  iron  together  have 
seemed  to  cure  the  patient.  Trousseau  thought  digitalis  niefol 
when  given  in  full  doses,  so  as  to  reduce  the  pulse  to  sixty  or  sefentf 
beats  per  minute.  Strophanthus  has  been  said  often  to  do  good,  asd 
to  be  free  from  risk  of  harm.*  Yeratrum  viride  does  not  seem  to 
possess  any  special  advantage.  Aconite  has  been  recommended  is 
doses  of  five  minims  of  the  tinotare,  increased  gradually  to  twenty. 
•  FerguMon, '  New  York  Med.  Boc'  1890;  MObiui,  loc  dt 
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cauterisatioDy  and  injectioxis  of  ergolin.  Handfield  Jones  has 
injections  of  iron  into  the  thyroid  giye  rise  to  alarming  symptoms. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  of  surgical  treatment  are  not  at  present  en* 
conraging,  but  it  is  possible  tbat  the  future  may  disclose  the  means  of 
msldng  it  more  effectual.  Especially  it  deserres  note  that  ligature  of 
the  arteries  of  the  thyroid  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect  as  extirpation, 
and  to  augment,  to  three  times  the  normsl,  both  the  absorption  ol 
oxygen  and  the  formation  of  carbonic  add.* 

Among  special  symptoms  that  may  call  for  treatment,  the  paroxysms 
of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  best  relieved  by  *'  derivatives/'  as  hip- 
baths and  mustard  plasters  to  the  feet,  with  cold  to  the  thyroid  (if 
its  enlargement  is  sufficient  to  be  a  cause  of  dyspncea)  and  bj  full 
doses  of  digitalis.  Ether,  chloroform,  and  morphia  also  sometimes 
giTO  relief  in  this  condition.  Trousseau  found  a  copious  venesection 
effectual  in  relieving  such  an  attack  when  other  measures  failed.  Any 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball  must  bo  promptly  tceated«  to  obviate^  it 
possible^  the  danger  to  sight. 


PARALYSIS  APTEB  ACTTTE  DISEASESL 

Many  acute  diseases,  especially  the  acute  specific  diseases,  are  ooea* 
sionally  accompanied  or  followed  by  symptoms  of  impairment  of  func- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  Of  these  symptoms,  motor  palsy  is  the 
most  frequent.  One  of  these  diseases,  diphtheria,  is  followed  by  pslsy 
of  a  special  character,  which  will  be  separately  described.  In  the  other 
maladies,  the  nervous  symptoms  vary  much  in  their  chantcter,  and 
evidently  also  in  their  mechanism.  They  are  on  the  whole  rare^  but 
less  so  after  some  diseases  than  after  others. 

In  the  course  of  any  acute  disease,  sudden  symptoms  may  oome  on, 
such  as  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  vascular  lesion  in  the  brain. 
Usually  there  is  sudden  hemiplegia,  which  may  be  accompanied  by 
loss  of  speech,  and  may  persist  or  may  pass  away  according  to  the 
position  of  the  lesion.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  children,  oonml- 
sions  attend  the  onset,  but  chiefly  when  the  lesion  is  cortical ;  pos- 
sibly the  greater  frequency  of  convulsions  in  children  is  because  the 
central  lesion  is  in  them  more  frequently  at  the  surface.  The  morbid 
process  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  there  is  embolism,  conse- 
quent on  endocarditis,  which  may  complicate  any  one  of  these  diseases, 
but  is  most  frequent  in  scarlet  fever.  In  other  cases,  the  lesion  is 
probably  thrombosis  in  an  artery  or  in  a  surface  vein,  and  the  latter 
is  especially  probable  in  the  case  of  children.    In  other  very  rare 

in  which  benefit  resnlted  snggesti  that  a  ttill  larger  nnmber,  without  beaeS^  ksit 
been  nnpubliBhed. 
•  THTchanoft, '  SchweU.  Corr..BL»'  1889. 


eases,  agaiu,  there  is  hsemorrliage.     All  snoh  secondary  cerebral 
lesions  are  most  common  in  children* 

The  other  symptoms  met  with  present  no  general  correspondence 
in  character;  they  may  be  cerebral  or  spinal,  or  such  as  indicate  an 
affection  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  functional  disturbance,  sometimes  prolonged.  The  affections 
of  the  nervous  system  which  occur  during  the  acute  disease,  besides 
the  vascular  lesions  already  mentioned,  are  generally  inflammatory, 
and  seem  due  to  the  influence  of  the  virus  of  the  primary  disease^ 
which  often  causes  inflammation  in  other  organs.  Those  that  follow 
the  disease  vary  not  only  in  their  character,  but  also  in  the  date  at 
which  they  occur.  Many  facts  make  it  probable  that  they  are  due  to 
some  product  of  the  organisms  which  may  be  safely  assumed  to 
constitute  the  vims  of  most  of  the  primary  diseases.  This  product 
or  ''  toxine  "  has  certainly  sometimes  a  powerful  action  on  the  nervous 
system  (see  ''Tetanus,  Pathology"),  and  it  is  probably  the  agent 
by  which  most  sequelae  are  produced  that  are  not  the  resnlt  of  the 
simple  debility  caused  by  the  acute  malady« 

TypHom  Fbvbb. — ^Apart  from  the  sudden  hemiplegia  already 
mentioned,  which  is  very  rare  in  typhoid  fever,  the  most  common 
nerve- symptoms  indicate  a  special  influence  of  \he  poison  on  the 
brain.  The  common  deafness  is  apparently  produced  in  this  manner 
by  an  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Loss  of 
speech  is  not  uncommon.  It  occurs  chiefly  towards  the  close  of  the 
disease  and  during  convalescence ;  it  may  come  on  as  the  deafness  is 
passing  off.  There  is  generally  complete  speechlessness,  and,  although 
it  is  called  aphasia,  there  is  no  disorder  of  speech,  or  partial  loss,  such 
as  occurs  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  The  patient  can 
undiBrstand  perfectly  what  is  said,  and  may  be  able  to  express  assent 
and  dissent  by  signs,  or  even  to  write.  In  one  case  under  my  observa- 
tion the  condition  developed  gradually  by  a  disuse  of  the  lips,  which 
were  dry  and  cracked ;  the  loss  of  the  labial  articulation  rendered  the 
words  almost  unintelligible,  and  they  gradually  ceased  to  be  uttered. 
The  condition  may  last  for  some  weeks.  In  one  recorded  case  it  was 
associated  with  general  choreoid  movements.*  Not  unconnected^ 
probably,  with  such  loss  of  speech,  is  the  mental  weakness  that  so 
often  attends  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  and  may  amoimt  to 
actual  imbecility.  Impairment  of  memory  is  common.  Occasionally 
there  is  some  more  pronounced  mental  derangement,  generally  in  the 
form  of  chronic  delusional  insauity.  These  cerebral  symptoms  always 
pass  away  in  time,  but  in  adults  the  memory  may  never  be  so  good  as 
before  the  fever. 

Paraplegic  weakness  is  not  uncommon,  and  this  also  occurs  when 
the  disease  is  on  the  decline  or  during  convalescence,  or  at  least 
is  then  recognised.  In  some  cases,  the  weakness  due  to  the  fever 
•  De  la  Uarpe,  *  Bev.  m^  da  la  Suisse  Bom.,'  1883,  No.  6. 


seems  to  persist  in  the  legs,  and,  sa  in  one  case  nnder  mj  obserTation, 
when  the  patient  is  seen  some  months  after,  there  is  distinct  defect  of 
power,  with  excessiTe  knee-jerk  and  foot-clonus.*  Monej  has  indeed 
found  that  there  is  generally  an  excess  of  mjotatic  irritabilitj  during 
the  disease.f  In  other  cases  actual  paraplegia  comes  on  more 
rapidly,  although  not  suddenly,  and  may  increase  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  weakness,  although  there  is  rarely  absolute  loss  of  power. 
The  onset  may  be  attended  with  spinal  tenderness,  and  with  hyper- 
asthesia  or  yarious  subjectiye  sensations  in  the  legs,  and  these  may 
be  followed  by  defect  of  sensation.  It  is  probable  that  the  symptoms 
are  due  to  disseminated  myelitis  of  slight  intensity.  They  usually 
pass  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  In  yery  rare  cases  pttialytio 
symptoms  are  of  gpreater  seyerity.  The  weakoess,  commencing  in  the 
legs,  may  inyade  the  arms,  and  when  such  extension  occurs  rapidly 
the  case  becomes  one  of  the  so-called  ''acute  ascending  paralysis,'* 
and  death  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Limited  atrophic  paralysis  occurs  in  some  cases,  especially  daring  ' 
conyalesoence.  It  is  sometimes  yery  severe,  and  may  leave  permanent 
disability.  In  acute  cases  the  lesion  is  probably  always  spinal,  ante- 
rior polio-mjelitis.  There  is  loss  of  power,  variable  in  extent,  with 
rapid  wasting  and  loss  of  faradio  irritability  in  the  muscles  mcsl 
affected.  Although  a  considerable  amount  of  recovery  always  oceurs^ 
there  may  be  permanent  atrophy  of  certain  muscles.  In  one  case  of 
■Qoh  acute  atrophic  paralysis,  affecting  only  the  extensors  of  the 
wrists  and  fingers  (as  in  lead-poisoning,  ^),  with  rapid  loss  of  all 
irritability,  Shore  found  acute  inflammation  of  the  anterior  eomua 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth  cervical  nerves.  The  onset  was  tbree 
weeks  after  the  typhoid*  and  the  patient  died  from  pneumonia  two 
weeks  later.}  Polio-myelitis  is  more  frequently  secondary  to  typhoid 
ferer  than  to  any  other  acute  specific  disease.  When  the  onset  is  snb- 
acute  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  such  symptoms  are  due,  not  to 
polio-myelitis,  but  to  multiple  neuritis.  This  was  probably  present  in  a 
oase  described  by  Alexander,  in  which  typhoid  fever,  in  a  patient  aged 
twenty,  was  followed  by  wasting  of  muscles  with  loss  of  electrical 
irritability  and  of  the  knee-jerk,  and  paralysis  of  one  rocal  cord. 
The  development  of  the  palsy  was  accompanied  by  severe  pains  in  the 
legs.§  Becovery  was  complete.  Such  symptoms  have  probably  been 
due  to  neuritis  in  cases  in  which  they  involved  all  the  extremities, 
since  this  sequel  has  also  been  proved.  The  distinction  of  the  central 
or  peripheral  nature  of  many  oases  is  very  difficult,  and  depends 
chiefly  on  the  presence  of  pains  in  the  hands  and  of  nerve  tendemeia 
In  some  cases  of  local  atrophy,  as  of  one  arm,  pains  and  tenderness 

•  It  b  not  nnoommon  for  adults  after  typhoid  never  to  regain  the  good  walUof 
powers  they  had  before  the  Qlneoi^  although  there  le  nothing  tiiat  can  bs  CiUeA 
peialjns. 

t  '  Lancet,*  188S.  t '  St.  Beriholomew'e  Ho^  Repb/  nfiL 
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liave  made  an  isolated  nearitia  probable,  wbich  may  sometimes  \m 
exxsied  bjr  even  slight  pressure.  • 

In  very  rare  instances  paraplegic  or  general  weakness  after 
tjpboid  feyer  has  been  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate^ 
but  eTen  these  cases  do  not  resemble  closely  diphtheritic  paralysis^ 
There  is  neyer  the  loss  of  accommodation^  or  the  slow  progress  of 
palsy  from  one  part  to  another.* 

Paralysis  of  cranial  nerres  has  been  seen  in  a  few  instances,  and  in 
two  cases,  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords  occurred  in  so 
complete  a  degree  as  to  necessitate  tracheotomy  (Behn,  Yillemin). 
Optic  neuritis  is  a  very  rare  sequel  of  typhoid  fever.  Localised 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  occasionally  met 
with  during  convalescence.  They  have  been  known  to  be  accompanied 
by  spots  of  anaesthesia,  and  are  then  doubtless  due  to  neuritis, 
liandouzy  records  a  case  in  which  a  spot  of  such  ansssthesia  in  the 
groin  was  permanent. 

The  muscular  tremor,  which  is  occasionally  so  conspicuons  during 
the  course  of  typhoid,  may  continue  during  convalescence,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  persist  and  to  be  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  dissemi- 
nated sclerosis  .(Ohaufiard,  Ebstein,  and  Westphal).  The  tremor 
never  goes  on  to  paralysis  agitans.  In  girls,  hysterical  symptoma 
are  not  rare  during  the  course  of  the  disease  and  during  convalea- 
oence;  contractmres,  annsthesia,  and  even  convulsions  have  been 
met  with. 

Ttfhits  Fmvsb.— After  lyphns  fever,  symptoms  have  been  met 
with  very  similar  to  those  that  may  follow  typhoid.  F^raplegio 
weakness  is,  however, less  common;  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  occurs 
only  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  meningitis  complicating  the  fever; 
while  paralysis  of  the  palate  has  not  been  met  with.  Bernhardt  has 
recorded  a  case  of  neuritis  of  the  mosoalo-spiral  nerve,  which  may 
have  been  set  up^  as  paralysis  in  this  nerve  so  often  is,  by  pressure 
upon  it  during  the  period  of  prostration  and  inertia.  Barely 
symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis  have  followed  typhus.  Optic  neuritis 
has  also  been  observed,  although  even  more  rarely  than  after  typhoid. 

Ebtsipbi»as  is  seldom  followed  by  paralysis.  In  one  remarkable 
casef  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  and  of  the  posterior  crico-axytssnoids 
(abductors  of  the  vocal  cords)  followed  facial  erysipelas  and  one-sided 

*  True  diphtheria  sometimes  oomplicates  typhoid  fever,  and  may  be  foUowed  by 
ebaracteristio  paralysis,  as  in  »  case  related  by  Dr.  Hnrchison.  In  tbe  cases  in 
which  membrane  in  the  throat  has  been  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  typhoid,  it  ia 
possible  that  the  virus  of  diphtheria  may  have  been  also  present.  This  point  deservea 
further  consideration  in  the  cases  that  are  followed  by  palatine  palsy,  especially  wheiv 
there  is  general  mnscular  weakness.  (See  Boss,  'Congiesa  American  Phy8.»* 
1 1888.) 

t  Feith,  -Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschrift/  1874,  No.  49. 
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pneumonia.    The  paralysis  of  the  larjnx  necessitated  tracheotomy, 
•Sid  appears  to  have  been  permanent. 

Yabiola. — Spinal  symptoms  are  more  common  fai  conneotia&  iriOi 
■mallpox  than  with  any  other  of  the  emptiTe  fevers.  The  fiict  was 
associated  by  Trousseau  with  the  severe  pain  in  the  back  which  occurs 
at  the  onset,  on  the  ground  that  this  pain  may  be  accompanied  by 
weakness,  formication,  and  tingling  in  the  legs,  plantar  pain,  and 
retention  of  urine,  and  that  these  symptoms  pass  away  with  the  pain 
in  the  back  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  More  pronounced 
spinal  symptoms  may  come  on  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  or 
especially  during  convalescence.  There  is  paraplegic  weakness,  with 
or  without  affection  of  sensation,  and  varying  much  in  degree. 
Eecovery  in  severe  cases  may  be  incomplete.  The  symptoms  pro- 
bably depend  upon  myelitis,  which,  disseminated  through  the  oord« 
was  actually  found  by  Westphal  in  one  case ;  the  grey  and  white  sub- 
stance was  occupied  by  scattered  spots  of  softening.*  Acute  atrophic 
paralysis  has  also  been  observed ;  it  is  sometimes  due  to  polio-myelitis 
{as  Soger  was  able  in  one  case  to  demonstrate),  but  probably  in  many 
cases,  and  perhaps  in  all  those  in  which  the  onset  is  subacute,  it  i«  the 
result  of  neuritis.  In  a  case  of  atrophy  in  one  arm,  Joffroy  could  find 
no  change  in  the  cord,  but  only  an  acute  degeneration  of  the  nerves. 
In  many  other  cases,  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritii^ 
affecting  all  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  other  parts,  have  come  on  at 
an  interval  after  the  variola  (see  vol.  i,  p.  114).  Ataxy  of  both  arms 
and  legs,  persisting  for  a  long  time  after  the  primary  diseaaob  but 
ultimately  passing  away,  has  probably  been  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Acute  ascending  paralysis  has  been  observed  during  convalescence^ 
fatal  in  a  few  days,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  without  recognisable 
lesion.t  Occasionally  paralytic  symptoms  extend  to  the  cerebral  as 
well  as  the  spinal  functions.  The  ocular  muscles  have  been  paralysed, 
perhaps  from  neuritis.  Smallpox  has  also  been  followed  by  symptoms 
of  insular  sclerosis.^ 

MsASLBS.— Spinal  symptooLB  may  occur  during  and  after  measlasv 
very  similar  in  characters  to  those  which  follow  smallpox.  Those  of 
acute  polio-myelitis  are  the  most  frequent,  but  acute  ascending  para- 
lysis has  been  met  with  (Bergeron  and  Li^eard).  A  remarkable 
case  of  disseminated  myelitis  has  been  recorded  by  Barlow.§  Hemi- 
plegia, probably  from  thrombosis  in  a  cerebral  vessel^  has  also  beea 
met  with.  Optic  neuritis  has  only  been  observed  at  a  reauU  of 
coincident  meningitis. 

*  Foci  of  aoftening  hare  alfo  been  dMcribed  by  Damaschino,  and  by  Joffiraj  tnd 
Hayem. 

t  Bernhardt,  *  BerL  klixL  Woehemch^'  1871,  No.  47 ;  Grot  ind  Beauvaii^  'I/Ub. 
1.;  1884.  No.  181. 
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transient,  sometimes  more  severe.  Iq  women,  hjsterical  symptoms 
also  result  from  the  peculiarly  depressing  efEect  of  diarrbooa  on  the 
nervous  system.  Tetany  is  an  occasional  sequel,  especially  in  children^ 
in  whom  exhausting  diarrhoea  sometimes  causes  also  cerebral  throm- 
bosis, or  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  ansdmia  termed  "  hydrocephaloil'* 
(see  p.  870). 

AouTB  Bhbuxatibm. — No  palsy  is  common  in  connection  with 
acute  rheumatism,  except  the  embolic  hemiplegia  that  is  the  result 
of  endocarditis.  Myelitis,  especially  polio-myelitis,  has  been  thought 
to  be  a  frequent  sequel,  but  the  cases  on  which  this  opinion  has  been 
based  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  those  in  which  pains  in  the  limbs 
haye  attended  the  onset  of  the  spinal  disease,  and  have  given  rise  to 
an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  possible,  howefer, 
that  rheumatism  and  myelitis  may  both  result  from  the  same  ex- 
posure to  cold,  which  may  certainly  cause  arthritis  and  polyneuritis  as 
cc^oident  effects  (see  toI.  i).  A  patient  aged  thirty  had  aabaoote 
articular  rheumatism  of  both  ankle-joints,  with  considerable  pain, 
and  this  was  followed  by  incomplete  palsy  of  ail  limbs,  distarbanoa 
of  sensibility,  partial  atrophy  of  the  muscles  with  the  degenerative 
X6aotion,  loss  of  the  knee-jerk,  tremors,  and  inyoluntary  twitchings; 
the  facial  nerves  were  also  involved,  and  some  optic  neuritia  saper* 
Tsnsd.* 


INFUIENZA. 


There  is  no  acute  malady,  with  the  exception  of  diphtheria^  after 
which  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  frequent  aa  after 
influenza,  and  there  is  certainly  no  disease  that  has  such  varied 
nervous  sequela.  This  effect  of  influenza,  although  long  known,  has 
nerer  been  perceived  so  distinctly  as  in  the  seyere  outbreak  of  the 
last  four  years,  1890-93.  Functional  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  the  virus  of  the  disease^ 
since  it  forms  an  almost  constant  feature  of  the  acute  affection. 
That  which  exists  during  the  febrile  stage  may  persist  in  similar 
form  for  many  days  or  weeks  after  the  general  disturbance  is  at  an 
end.  Symptoms  of  similar  or  different  nature  may  develop  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  cessation  of  the  acute  attack ;  and,  lastly,  during  this, 
or  afterwards,  organic  disease  may  develop  in  the  central  organs  or 
peripheral  nerves.  Some  of  the  most  severe  sequelsB,  moreover,  have 
followed  second  or  third  attacks  of  influenza  which  were  mild,  and 
sometimes  even  trifling.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  dis- 
position to  associate  with  influenza  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
which  have  come  on  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months  after  the  primaiy 
without  any  other  connection  with  this  than  aome  impsir- 
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ment  of  constitational  ■trength,  Buch  as  follows  every  depressing 
acute  illness.  Socli  remote  affections  cannot  be  r^arded  as  the 
specific  consequeDces  of  influenza.  Moreover,  many  of  the  direct 
sequelflB  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  special,  since  so  often  a  previous 
disposition  to  them  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  mental  state  and  physical  depression  or  inertia*  seldom 
absent,  rarely  cease  with  the  acute  attack;  this  almost  universal 
sequel  has  become  familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
especially  in  predisposed  individuals,  definite  melancholia  should 
grow  oat  of  it,  sometimes  of  the  hypochondriacal  type,  sometimes 
with  definite  delusions,  and  occasionally  with  suicidal  impulses. 
Delirium  occurs,  though  not  frequently,  in  the  acute  stage,  and  there 
may  be  subsequently  a  period  of  mental  derangement  with  excite- 
ment, sometimes  with  hallucinations;  it  is  very  rare  for  this  condi- 
tion to  amount  to  actual  mania.  Mental  dulness  is  more  frequent, 
and,  in  the  old,  it  may  amount  to  positive  dementia»  which  is  some* 
times  actual  mindlessness.  Very  seldom  influenza  has  been  followed 
by  advancing  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  chiefly 
when  commencing  symptoms  had  previously  existed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last»  and  of  senile  derangement,  these  psychical 
sequels  are  usually  transient,  melancholia  being  the  most  pro- 
longed. 

Of  other  forms  of  functional  disturbance,  hysteria  is  very  common 
in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it,  and  has  been  met  with  in  men  and 
in  children,  and  in  almost  every  phase.  A  state  of  trance,  simple  or 
cataJeptoid,  has  occurred  immediately  after  the  febrile  stage.  Con- 
▼ulsions  of  epileptic  character  have  commenced  soon  after  influenza,  or 
have  then  recurred  after  a  long  period  of  freedom ;  and  in  one  case 
the  acute  illness  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  symptoms  of  idiopathic 
tetanus  developed  and  caused  death  in  seven  days. 

Corresponding  to  the  prominence  of  pain,  especially  in  the  head  and 
back,  as  a  symptom  of  influenza,  we  meet  with  various  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia as  frequent  sequeks.  Some  of  these  are  at  first  very  severe,  at- 
tended with  local  tenderness,  and  so  persistent  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  there  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  definite  neuritis.  The  intercostal 
nerves,  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  are  not  uncommon 
seats  of  such  symptoms.  Apart  from  such  isolated  neuritis,  many  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  cbaracteristic  indications  of  multiple 
neuritis  came  on,  one  or  two  weeks  after  the  primary  disease,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  or  even  months,  passing  away,  however,  as  a 
rule,  sooner  than  those  of  common  toxic  origin.  In  such  cases  there 
ha?e  been,  besides  symmetrical  nerve-pains  and  tenderness,  muscular 
atrophy  with  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  loss  of  the  knee-jerk, 
paresthesia,  and  sometimes  impairment  of  sensibility;  as  a  rule, 
however,  the  sensory  fibres  have  seemed  to  suffer  less  than  the  motor. 

Especially  in  patients  who  inherit  or  have  acquired  gout,  or  have 
suffered  from  rheumatism,  severe  and  very  obstinate  forms  of  what 
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may  be  termed  ''fibroos  rbeumatiBm  **  are  occasionally  set  ap  bj 
influenza,  commencing  soon  after  tbe  latter  bas  terminated,  but 
eontinuing  for  many  months,  and  eyen,  in  late  life»  passing  into  a 
malady  likely  to  end  only  with  life.  Pain  on  movement — ^in  some  put 
of  the  upper  limbs,  or  especially  of  the  trunk,  the  loins,  or  one  lumbar 
and  inguinal  region,  and  often  the  hip  and  thigh — is  associated  with 
spontaneous  pain  and  diffuse  tenderDCss.  There  may  be  greater  pain 
and  tenderness  along  one  or  more  nerves  in  the  region,  suggesting 
their  implication.  The  pain  and  tenderness  may  inyolve  the  spine, 
but  not  in  equal  degree  with  the  other  parts,  and  often  with  similar 
extensions.  Such  symptoms  continue,  but  without  any  further 
development.  In  other  cases,  moreover,  such  pains  in  the  fibrous 
tissues  become  especially  severe  about  the  joints,  and  these  may 
become  distinctly  inflamed.  In  some,  the  hip  or  knee,  in  others, 
the  finger. joints  thus  suffer;  in  the  latter  case  both  hands  are 
involved;  there  is  arthropathic  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
malady  mav  assume  the  aspect  of  pronounced  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Grave  inflammations  occasionally  develop  in  the  nerve-centres, 
usually  during  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease,  as  a  result  of  special 
intensity  of  its  virus.  They  are  comparable  to  the  pneumonia  that 
occurs  at  the  same  stage,  and  is  often  associated  with  these  affections 
of  the  nerve-centres.  The  latter  comprise  cerebral  meningitis, 
hsdmorrhagic  cerebritis,  myelitis, — chiefly  in  the  cervical  region  and 
associated  with  meningitis,  or  else  disseminated,  occurring  in  scattered 
foci  throughout  the  cord.  These  affections  often  cause  death. 
Although  they  commence  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
occasionally  very  soon  after  its  onset,  their  effects  may  only  be 
obvious  after  that  stage  is  or  should  be  over,  by  a  persistence 
of  cerebral  disturbance — ^which  may  at  first  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
derangement  of  function  by  the  blood-state— or  by  the  supervention 
of  such  symptoms  when  the  patient  seems  passing  into  convalescenoeb 
or  of  other  symptoms,  such  as  acute  paralysis,  which  are  unlike  those 
that  are  met  with  in  the  acute  stage. 

These  nerve  disturbances  seldom  involve  the  cranial  nerves.  Only 
in  multiple  neuritis  has  facial  paralysis  and  conspicuous  difficulty  of 
swallowing  been  observed.  Although  infrequency  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  vomiting  without  nausea,  may,  during  the  febrile  stage, 
show  a  special  action  of  the  poison  on  the  centres  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  these  effects  are  not  usually  prolonged.  In  the  eye,  bow- 
ever,  optic  neuritis  has  been  occasionally  observed  immediately  after 
the  acute  affection,  as  after  so  many  other  acute  diseases,  and  the 
influence  of  the  blood-state  is  also  sometimes  manifested  by  retinitis 
with  spots  like  those  of  the  renal  form,  both  when  there  is  no  albu- 
minuria and  when  there  is,  and  also  with  or  without  inflammation 
0f  the  papilla.  Betro-ocular  neuritis  has  also  been  met  with,  attended 
with  only  very  slight  visible  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  these  varied  sequelae  of  influenza  presents  w» 
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tnent  of  constitutional  strength,  each  as  follows  eyerj  depressing 
acute  illness.  Socb  remote  affections  cannot  be  r^arded  as  the 
specific  consequences  of  influenza*  Moreover,  many  of  the  direct 
sequelffi  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  special,  since  so  often  a  previous 
disposition  to  them  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  mental  state  and  pbysical  depression  or  inertia»  seldom 
absent,  rarely  cease  with  the  acute  attack;  this  almost  universal 
sequel  has  become  familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
especially  in  predisposed  individuals,  definite  melancholia  should 
grow  out  of  it,  sometimes  of  the  hypochondriacal  type,  sometimes 
with  definite  delusions,  and  occasionally  with  suicidal  impulses. 
Delirium  occurs,  though  not  frequently,  in  the  acute  stage,  and  there 
may  be  subsequently  a  period  of  mental  derangement  with  excite- 
ment, sometimes  with  hallucinations;  it  is  very  rare  for  this  condi- 
tion to  amount  to  actual  mania.  Mental  dulness  is  more  frequent, 
and,  in  the  old,  it  may  amount  to  positive  dementia»  which  is  some- 
times actual  mindlessness.  Yexy  seldom  influenza  has  been  followed 
by  advancing  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  chiefly 
when  commencing  symptoms  had  previously  existed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last»  and  of  senile  derangement,  these  psychical 
sequels  are  usually  transient,  melancholia  being  the  most  pro- 
longed. 

Of  other  forms  of  functional  disturbance,  hysteria  is  very  common 
in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it,  and  has  been  met  with  in  men  and 
in  children,  and  in  almost  every  phase.  A  state  of  trance,  simple  or 
eataJeptoid,  has  occurred  immediately  after  the  febrile  stage.  Con- 
Tulsions  of  epileptic  character  have  commenced  soon  after  influenza,  or 
have  then  recurred  after  a  long  period  of  freedom ;  and  in  one  case 
the  acute  illness  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  symptoms  of  idiopathic 
tetanus  developed  and  caused  death  in  seven  days. 

Corresponding  to  the  prominence  of  pain,  especially  in  the  head  and 
back,  as  a  symptom  of  influenza,  we  meet  with  various  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia as  frequent  sequeke.  Some  of  these  are  at  first  very  severe,  at- 
tended with  local  tenderness,  and  so  persistent  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  there  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  definite  neuritis.  The  intercostal 
nerves,  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  are  not  uncommon 
seats  of  such  symptoms.  Apart  from  such  isolated  neuritis,  many  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  characteristic  indications  of  multiple 
neuritis  came  on,  one  or  two  weeks  after  the  primary  disease,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  or  even  months,  passing  away,  however,  as  a 
rule,  sooner  than  those  of  common  toxic  origin.  In  such  cases  there 
have  been,  besides  symmetrical  nerve-pains  and  tenderness,  muscular 
atrophy  with  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  loss  of  tbe  knee-jerk, 
panesthesia,  and  sometimes  impairment  of  sensibility;  as  a  rule, 
however,  the  sensory  fibres  have  seemed  to  suffer  less  than  the  motor. 

Especially  in  patients  who  inherit  or  have  acquired  gout,  or  have 
raffered  from  rheumatism,  severe  and  very  obstinate  forms  of  what 


Nor  does  the  seyeritj  of  the  attack  of  diphtheria  detemiiD^  the 
occnrrenoe  of  palsj ;  it  is  equally  likely  to  follow  attacks  that  ars 
severe  and  those  that  are  trifling.  It  oocurs  after  diphtheria  of  the 
surface  as  well  as  after  that  of  the  throat.  The  celebrated  alienist 
Oriesinger  died  from  paralysis  succeeding  a  diphtheria  limited  to  the 
wound  produced  by  opening  a  perityphlitic  abscess. 

Time  of  Onset — As  a  rule  the  primary  disease  is  oyer  before  the 
paralysis  comes  on,  the  most  common  time  being  the  second  or  third 
week  after  the  termination  of  the  throat  affection.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  commences  during  the  course  of  the  diphtheria,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  and  it  has  been  known  to  commence  as 
early  as  the  second  day.  These  statements  apply  to  definite  loss  of 
power. 

Stkftoms. — The  onset  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  marked  by  no 
general  symptoms,  but  now  and  then  a  slight  elevation  of  temperaturOi 
and,  in  children,  restlessness  and  irritability,  may  precede  it,  and  they 
may  also  accompany  its  subsequent  extension.  Tbe  first  part  to  be 
affected  is  usually  tbe  palate,  and  fluids  are  found  to  regurgitate 
through  the  nose.  Vision  for  near  objects  is  then  interfered  with,  in 
consequence  of  loss  of  power  of  accommodation.  These  two  palsies 
are  almost  invariable.  Subsequently,  and  less  frequently  (in  about 
half  the  cases),  the  limbs  become  weak,  and  often  they  are  the  seat  of 
numbness  or  tingling,  and  sensation  may  be  definitely  impaired.  Less 
frequent  are  paralyses  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  larynx, 
disturbed  innervation  of  the  heart,  weakness  of  the  external  ocular 
muscles,  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  loss  of  sexual  power. 

The  characteristic  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  its  gradual  onset  and 
progress  in  each  part,  and  the  way  in  which  different  and  often 
distant  parts  are  affected,  one  after  the  other.  The  loss  of  motor 
power  is  accompanied,  and  indeed  preceded,  by  a  loss  of  myotatic 
irritability,  evinced,  in  tbe  case  of  the  legs,  by  the  loss  of  the  knee- 
jerk.  When  the  weakness  is  considerable,  the  electric  irritability  of  the 
muscles  is  usually  changed,  and  there  is  moderate  wasting.  The  fact 
that  the  knee-jerk  disappears  before  the  onset  of  the  palsy  is  part  of 
a  wider  fact,  that  the  knee-jerk  is  often  lost  after  diphtheria  in 
cases  in  which  no  paralysis  occurs.  This  was  discovered  by 
Bernhardt,*  and  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed.  He  found 
the  knee-jerk  was  lost  in  no  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  cases 
examined  (twenty-two  in  number),  in  which  there  was  no  definite 
palsy.  The  loss  occurred  usually  during  the  second  mouth, 
sometimes  towards  the  end  of  the  first  month,  i,  e.  three  of  four 
weeks  after  tbe  onset  of  the  primary  disease.  It  both  disap- 
peared and  returned  first  on  one  side,  and  in  one  case  the  loss  was 
nnilateraLf      Sometimes,  however,  the  kn^-jerk  is  lost  during  the 

•  « Vircliow's  Arcliiv/  1885,  Bd.  xcix,  p.  293. 

t  According  to  Money,  the  loss  may  be  preceded  by  a  brief  exaggeration  ('  Treat- 


acute  disease.  E?eii  when  there  is  no  paralysis,  months  have  elapsed 
before  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  paralysis  of  the  palate  is  shown  by  the  Yoice  acquiring  a  nasal 
tone,  and  by  the  partial  regurgitation  of  liquids  through  the  nose 
dui-ing  deglutition.  The  nasal  tone  is  of  course  due  to  the  cavity  of 
the  nose  not  being  shut  off  during  phonation ;  and  hence  also  the 
explosive  consonants  are  imperfectly  pronounced:  p^  for  instance, 
becomes  m,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  distend  the  cheeks  or  to  blow 
out  a  candle.  The  closure  of  the  anterior  nares  at  once  removes  this 
disability.  Gargling  also  is  no  longer  possible.  On  iuspectiou,  the 
palate  is  seen  to  bang  more  vertically  than  normal,  and  when  the 
patient  utters  the  sound  ''ah*'  it  is  not  raised  as  in  health.  One 
side  is  sometimes  lower  than  the  other,  but  it  is  rare  for  one  side  to 
be  paralysed  alone.  There  is  usually  distinct  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
palate ;  the  patient  does  not  know  when  it  is  touched ,  or  the  touch 
occasions  no  discomfort  or  reflex  action,  although,  if  the  back  of  the 
pharynx  is  touched,  evidence  of  sensibility  is  at  once  obvious.  Very 
rarely  ansBsthesia  has  been  observed  without  motor  palsy.  When 
the  paralysis  has  lasted  some  time,  the  palatal  muscles  cannot  be 
stimulated  by  faradism  as  readily  as  in  health. 

Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  is  not  common,  but  may  occur,  and  may 
be  so  considerable  as  to  render  swallowing  almost  impossible.  The 
pharynx  has  even  been  relaxed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a  pouch  in 
which  food  accumulates.  If  it  occurs  early  it  is  a  grave  sign.  In  the 
larynx,  paralysis  of  the  upper  part  (superior  laryngeal  nerve)  is  more 
frequent  than  that  of  the  vocal  cords  (inferior  laryngeal  nerve).  In 
the  former  case  the  epiglottis  stands  erect  against  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  does  not  descend  over  the  opening,  during  the  act  of 
deglutition,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  depressors.  The 
upper  part  of  the  larynx  is  insensitive,  although  when  a  foreign  body 
reaches  the  vocal  cords  pain  is  felt.  Hence  food  is  apt  to  get  into  the 
larynx  and  to  cause  coughing.  The  voice  is  hoarse,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  but  the  vocal  cords 
move  as  usual.  In  other  cases  there  is  paralysis  in  the  region  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  phonation  may  be  impossible.  The 
laryngoscope  then  shows  immobility  of  the  cords  and  sometimes  a 
preponderant  weakness  of  abduction,  so  that  the  cords  are  not  sepa- 
rated during  inspiration.  In  one  fatal  case,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  swallowing  was  impossible,  and  there  was  complete  motor  and 
sensory  paralysis  of  the  larynx.*  One  vocal  cord  is  seldom  affected 
alone,  but  the  left  was  motionless,  while  only  the  tensors  were  feeble 
in  the  right,  in  a  case  in  which  the  palate  was  paralysed  on  the  left 
side  and  much  weakened  on  the  rigbt.f 

ment  of  Dig.  In  Children,'  p.  515).     Bristowe  has  observed  it  to  persist  dnring 
paraljsiR,  and  aftervrards  for  a  time  to  disappear,  no  donbt  on  account  of  the  ipeclsl 
local  variations  in  the  incidence  of  the  toxic  influence. 
•  Caiger,  'Lancet,'  ii,  1889.  f  J.  B.  Ball,  'Lancet,'  ISOOi 


The  tongue  is  paralysed  only  in  rare  cases.  Paralysis  of  the  iaoe 
is  also  rare,  but  there  is  occasionally  distinct  loss  of  power  on  one 
dde»  and  the  lips  are  sometimes  weak.  Very  rarely  there  is  con. 
nderable  bilateral  paralysis,  either  of  all  parts  of  the  face^  or  of  the 
lower  portion  only. 

SpecicU  Senses. — Next  to  the  affection  of  the  palate,  both  in  fre- 
quency and  in  time,  is  loss  of  power  of  accommodation  of  the  eye, 
from  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  This  is  always  described  by  ^e 
patient  as  "failure  of  sight,"  but  only  vision  for  near  objects  ii 
impaired.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  " far  point"  is  more  distant 
than  under  normal  circumstances,  but  this  statement  ia  probably 
erroneous.*  The  degree  to  which  sight  is  affected  depends  on  the 
refraction  of  the  eyeball,  t.  e,  on  the  d^;ree  to  which  the  power  of 
accommodation  is  habitually  employed.  With  normal  refraction, 
near  vision  is  considerably  interfered  with ;  the  patient,  for  instance, 
cannot  read,  while  distant  vision  remaius  good.  In  hypermetiopia 
this  effect  is  still  more  marked ;  while  if  there  is  myopia  vision  may 
suffer  little  or  not  at  all,  because  the  patient  does  not  need  to  accom- 
modate. Before  inferring  the  absence  of  paralysis  from  the  absence 
of  affection  of  sight,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the 
patient  is  not  myopic.  Both  eyes  are  always  affected,  although  one 
may  suffer  before  the  other.  The  failure  of  accommodation  reaches 
its  height  in  a  few  days,  and  usually  lasts  for  two  or  three  weeka 
The  action  of  the  pupil  to  light  may  be  sluggish,  but  is  rarely  lost; 
usually  there  is  coDtraction  on  an  effort  at  accommodation,  even  when 
no  accommodation  is  possible ;  but  occasionally  this  associated  action 
is  lost  with  accommodation,  although  the  light-reflex  remains.  The 
external  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  also  sometimes  affected.  As  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  regaining  power  there  may  be  undue  convergence  on 
accommodation  from  the  increased  voluntary  effort  affecting  the 
internal  recti  in  undue  degree.  The  most  common  palsy  is  weakneBi 
of  the  internal  recti  conjoined  with  the  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  musde, 
so  that  the  eyes  tend  to  diverge,  just  as  they  often  do  in  near-sighted 
persons  who  do  not  use  accommodation.  Occasionally  there  is  para- 
lysis of  the  external  recti.  I  have  once  seen  double  ptosis,  and  pani- 
lysisof  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  one  third  nerve  has  been  observed. 
In  two  cases,  almost  all  the  muscles  of  both  eyes  became  paralysed. 
In  one  the  right  eye  was  quite  motionless,  and  in  the  left  the  onlj 
action  was  in  the  external  rectus ;  the  eyelids  also  drooped :  in  the 
limbs  there  was  ataxy  and  some  loss  of  power.  The  ocular  pakj 
lasted  a  month  (ITbtboff).  In  the  other  case,  all  the  ocular  muscles 
of  both  sides  were  paralysed  and  the  fields  of  vision  were  restricted. 
There  was  also  paralysis  of  palate,  right  side  of  the  face,  and  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  ataxy  of  the  limbs.  The  patient  died ;  the  morbid 
appearances  will  be  mentioned  presently  .f    I  have  also  seen  a  patient 

•  See  Schmidt- Rimpler, « Berlin,  klio.  WochenBchr.,'  1884^  No.  7. 
f  MendeL    For  the  reference  to  these  cases  see  p.  190. 


who  described,  as  part  of  the  palsy  after  diphtheria  at  the  age  of 
twentj-two,  double  Yision  and  doable  ptosis.  In  four  cases  with 
paralysis  of  some  ocular  muscles,  described  by  Morton,  these  came 
on  four  to  seven  weeks  after  tbe  diphtheria^  and  lasted  four  to 
twenty-six  weeks.  Sometimes  there  is  slight  paralysis  of  one  or 
another  of  the  ocular  muscles,  varying  from  day  to  day. 

There  is  not  often  any  other  obvious  affection  of  sight  than  that 
which  results  from  the  paralysis  of  accommodation.  Nevertheless  it 
is  probable  that  a  ooncentrio  contraction  of  the  fields  of  vision  is  not 
uncommon ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  masked  by  the  effect  of  the  cycloplegia, 
and  so  generally  escapes  notice.  An  example  of  it  has  been  published 
by  Jessop,*  and  it  was  present  in  the  case  of  ophthalmoplegia  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  found  by  Herschel  in  no  less  than  fi^e  out  of 
thirteen  cases  of  diphtheritic  cycloplegia  examined.t  No  morbid 
ehange  has  been  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope.^ 

Of  the  other  special  senses,  hearing  is  seldom  impaired,  although  a 
case  of  transient  complete  deafness  has  been  recorded  by  Tooth.§  I 
have  twice  known  the  sense  of  taste  to  be  lost,  and  in  one  instance 
smell  was  impaired,  although  taste  was  normaL 

Limbs, — The  affection  of  the  limbs  succeeds  that  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  loss  of  motor  power  always  comes  on  gradually,  and  varies  much 
in  degree,  but  is  rarely  or  never  absolute.  It  is  usually  bilateral  and 
symmetrical ;  one  side  may  be  affected  more  than  the  other,  but  there 
is  never  limited  hemiplegio  weakness.  The  legs  commonly  suffer 
before  the  arms.  The  muscles  become  flabby  and  toneless;  the 
oommon  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
weakness  may  merely  be  sufficient  to  render  the  patient  unduly 
fittigued  with  slight  exertion,  or  it  may  be  such  that  standing  is 
impossible.  When  considerable,  there  is  a  peculiar  gait  that  is  very 
suggestive ;  the  legs  are  moved  as  if  they  were  at  once  heavy  and 
fimp,  and  there  is  not  the  aspect  of  stiffness  so  often  seen  in  spinal 
paraplegia.  If  the  affection  is  slight  there  may  be  no  change  in 
electric  irritability,  but  when  considerable  weakness  has  existed  for 
two  or  three  weeks  there  is  generally  a  diminution  of  irritability  to 
faradisation,  which  may  proceed  to  almost  complete  loss.  The 
muscles  still  respond  to  the  voltaic  current,  and  their  reaction  to  it 
may  be  altered  as  in  ordinary  peripheral  paralysis  (see  vol.  i,  p.  54). 
Tbe  irritability  of  the  nerve-trunks  is  lessened  to  both  faradism  and 
voltaism.     Superficial  reflex  action  is  also  diminished  or  lost. 

In  slight  cases  sensation  may  be  unaffected,  but  it  usually  suffers 
when  the  motor  paralysis  is  severe,  and  occasionally  it  is  impaired 
when  there  is  little  motor  weakness*    Subjective  sensations  of  '*  numb- 

♦  •Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,'  1886. 
t  •  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenschrift,*  1888,  No.  30. 

X  Care  madt  be  taken  not  to  mistake  for  this  tbe  hysterical  amblyopb  whidv  li 
girls,  sometimes  comes  on  dmring  diphtheritie  paralysis  (see  p.  900). 
§  'Brit.  Med.  Juum./  1893. 
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ness/'  tingling,  ''pins  and  needles/'  formication,  Ac.,  and  some- 
times hjpersBsthesia,  may  precede  diminution  of  sensibilitj,  and  aio 
often  complained  of  when  there  is  no  actual  loss.  When  this  exists 
it  maj  involve  equally  pain  and  touch,  or  tactile  sensibility  alone ;  it 
is  always  greatest  towards  the  extremity  of  the  limbs.  I  have  known 
ansBsthesia  to  be  confined  to  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand»  in  a 
case  in  which  both  tactile  and  painful  sensibility  had  been  lost  over 
both  legs.  Sometimes  the  distribution  of  ansBsthesia  is  peculiar;  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  may  be  alone  afEected.  In  one  patient*  tactile 
sensibility  was  lost  on  the  palms  and  soles  and  preserved  elsewhere 
even  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet.  In  one  case  the 
anaesthesia  of  the  extremities  extended  to  the  middle  of  one,  and  the 
tipper  part  of  the  other  forearm,  and  to  the  middle  of  each  thigL* 
If  there  have  been  pains  in  the  limbs,  the  loss  of  sensation  may 
correspond  to  them  in  position.    Muscular  sensibility  nmy  also  be 


Often  there  is  dumsiness  or  definite  inoo-ordination  of  movement, 
over  and  above  the  weakness,  and  this  may  be  marked  when  there  ii 
little  or  no  loss  of  power.  In  some  cases  it  is  associated  with  eota- 
neous  anaesthesia,  but  it  is  certainly  independent  of  this,  since  it  has 
been  observed  when  sensation  was  unaffected*  The  inco-ordinatioa 
may  involve  the  arms  or  legs  or  both.  In  the  legs  the  disorder  may 
closely  resemble  locomotor  ataxy,  for  which  it  is  occasionally 
mistaken;  the  anaesthesia  and  absent  knee-jerk  facilitate  the  error. 
Sometimes  in  the  arms  the  disorder  of  movement  resembles  that  of 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane — ^tbere  are  sh'ght  irregular  twitching 
movements,  which  may  render  it  difiicult  for  the  patient  to  take  hoU 
of  an  object. 

The  trunk  muscles  are  less  frequently  affected  than  are  those  of  the 
limbs,  but  they  may  become  so  weak  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  turn 
over  in  bed.  The  paralysis  of  the  intercostals  may  interfere  seriously 
with  respiration,  and  unexpelled  mucus  may  accumulate  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  give  rise  to  alarming  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  which 
in  children  are  often  excited  by  emotion.  Dnchenne  asserted  that 
the  muscles  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  paralysed  in  these  cases,  bat 
the  fact  rests  on  inadequate  evidence,  since  there  is  usually  sufficient 
weakness  of  the  thoracic  muscles  to  explain  the  symptoms.  When 
the  weakness  invades  the  neck  muscles,  the  head  cannot  be  supported, 
and  the  diaphragm  sometimes  ceases  to  act.  The  latter  is  a  gnve 
symptom,  and  if  it  supervenes  on,  or  is  quickly  followed  by,  weakness  of 
the  intercostals,  death  usually  follows.  Fortunately,  the  -paia^joi 
rarely  reaches  its  height  in  the  two  sets  of  respiratory  masdes  at  ths 
same  time. 

Symptoms  of  eardiae  failure  are  among  the  most  grave,  but  amoog 
the  less  common  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  are  supposed  to 
depend  on  paralysis  of  the  vagus.    Irregularis  of  the  action  of  the 
•  Hslkger, « Hotp.  Tid.'  and  'Near.  Cent,'  1890. 


nean  is  noi  nncommon  apan  irom  graver  carcuao  sympt 
.these  the  first  indicatioii  is  generally  retardation  of  the  pul 
maj  afterwards  become  unduly  rapid,  and  irregular  or  inte 
In  some  cases,  the  retardation  precedes  the  quickening  of  t 
In  either  condition,  fatal  syncope  may  occur.    According  to 
these  symptoms  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  degeneratio 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart  rather  than  to  true  pai 
the  pneumogastric ;  but  it  is  more  provable  that  the  yisible 
in  the  cardiac  tissue  are  the  result  of  the  nerve  lesion.    Dysp 
izregular  breathing  are  sometimes  associated  with  the  card 
ptoms,  and  have  been  likewise  ascribed  to  an  affection  of  the 
The  Uadder  is  affected  only  in  very  severe  cases.    There 
either  retention,  with  or  without  overflow  incontinence,  or  tl 
be  simple  incontinence.    The  anal  sphincter  seldom  suffers, 
obstinate  constipation  sometimes  met  with  has  been  ascril 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.    Loss  of  sezui 
is  not  uncommon  in  adult  males.    Symptoms  of  vaso-motor  ] 
are  never  met  with,  nor  is  there  any  marked  tendency  to  dist 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  skin. 

GoMpIiea^ioiM.— Oonvulsions  have  been  observed  in  a  fe 
severe  oases,  in  which  the  paralysis  has  commenced  during  th 
of  the  primary  disease.  They  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
cation  of  the  diphtheria  than  as  part  of  the  paralysis,  and  p 
result,  in  most  cases,  from  an  organic  cerebral  lesion.  Hj 
paralysis,  motor  and  sensory,  occasionally  complicates  a  tru 
theritic  palsy  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  hysteroid  disti 
Hysterical  symptoms  may  also  succeed  the  specific  paralysis 
complication  sometimes  gives  rise  to  much  difficulty  in  diagi 
will  be  mentioned  presently. 

Three  other  forms  of  palsy  may  be  associated  with  diphthei 
the  course  of  this,  as  in  most  other  acute  specific  diseases, 
hemiplegia  may  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  vascular  lesion 
brain,  either  thrombosis,  embolism,  or  a  hssmorrhage.  Dea 
result,  as  in  two  of  three  cases  mentioned  by  Mendel :  in 
these  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  small  hssmorrha 
siie  of  a  cherry-stone,  damaging  the  internal  capsule.*  Th( 
lysis  is  often  permanent. 

Secondly,  diphtheritic  paralysis  may  be  accompanied  by  th 
paralysis  of  t)ie  whole  of  one  cranial  nerve,  differing  in  its  is 
and  rapidity  from  the  ordinary  palsy,  and  such  paralysis  may 
manent.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  so  that  t. 
could  not  be  raised,  followed  ordinary  diphtheritic  paralysis  ii 
of  twelve,  and  was  unchanged  fourteen  months  afterwards.t 
an  affeotion  is  probably  due  to  an  acute  nuclear  inflammation. 
•  «Neur.  Centnlbl./  1885,  p.  1S8. 
t  DnndM  Qrant,  Brit.  LaryngoL  Asaooiatioii^  Dee.,  1891. 


Thirdlj,  some  time  after  diphtheria,  and  usaallj  after  the  orduaiy 
palaj,  the  symptoms  of  slow  degeneration  of  certain  cranial  nerrei 
may  develop  and  gradually  increase  during  many  months.  In  one 
ease,  weakness  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  pharynx  had  thus  developed, 
together  with  partial  external  and  internal  ophthalmoplegia  and 
primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  In  each  seat  the  symptomi 
became  stationary  before  they  were  complete,  and  remained  unchaDgei 
In  another  case,  a  woman  of  forty,  sight  began  to  fail  six  montbi 
after  diphtheria,  and  was  almost  lost  at  the  end  of  another  yeir. 
Two  and  a  half  years  after  the  primary  disease  there  was  giej 
atrophy  of  both  discs,  left  internal  ophthalmoplegia,  and  weakness  of 
some  of  the  movements  of  both  eyeballs,  especially  upwards. 

Albuminuria  is  very  common  in  diphtheritic  paralysis,  usually  per- 
sisting from  the  primary  disease.  lia  severe  cases,  that  aie  quidd; 
fatal,  it  is  seldom  absent. 

(hwrse  and  Duration. — Diphtheritic  paralysis  varies  extremely  in 
its  extent,  severity,  and  course.  Motor  and  sensory  symptoms  maj 
lead  the  way.  In  a  case  very  carefully  observed  by  the  sufferer,  a 
Gkrman  physician,  tingling  and  formication  were  followed  by  anai- 
thesia,  and  this  by  motor  weakness  and  ataxy,  and  the  symptoms 
passed  away  in  the  opposite  order.*  In  some  cases  the  palsy  ii 
limited,  slight,  and  transient.  In  others,  region  after  region  ii 
successively  attacked ;  the  parts  which  suffer  first,  as  the  palate  and 
eye,  may  reco?er  before  the  limbs  are  involved ;  and  when  these  are 
improving,  and  a  speedy  convalescence  is  hoped  for,  paralysis  of  the 
trunk  and  respiratory  muscles  may  come  on  and  throw  the  patient 
into  extreme  danger.  Irregular  waves  of  palsy  seem  to  flow  through 
the  body,  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  and,  determined  as  it 
is  by  influences  that  we  cannot  discern,  its  course  can  never  be  fore- 
told. As  a  rule,  however,  the  ])alsy  does  not  return  in  a  part  which 
it  has  once  left,  and  when  local  improvement  has  set  in  it  usnallj 
continues,  although  other  parts  may  become  weaker.  It  has  bees 
said  that  when  the  paralysis  commences  before  the  primary  disease  is 
over,  its  course  from  one  part  to  another  is  slow  and  often  discontin- 
uous, but  when  it  commences  some  time  after  the  primary  disease  ii 
exhibits  a  much  slighter  tendency  to  remission  (Saun6).  To  this 
rule,  however,  the  exceptions  are  very  numerous.  In  &ttal  cases 
death  often  occurs  early,  even  within  the  first  week  from  the  onset 
Sir  William  Jenner  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  most  severe  and 
serioufl  cases  the  interval  between  the  primary  disease  and  the  onset 
of  the  palsy  is  usually  short.  But  the  paralysis  has  developed 
rapidly  and  in  severe  degree,  so  as  to  cause  death  within  a  week,  is 
cases  in  which  it  commenced  a  month  after  the  primary  disease 
was  over. 
The  total  duration  of  the  paralysis,  both  general  and  local,  varies 
*  Hsugemann, '  Yirchow'a  ArchiT,'  Bd.  cxv. 


according  to  its  extent^  bat  is  generaUy  from  six  to  eight  weelcs  in 
cases  that  reooTer.  A  local  paralysis  lasts  longer  if  other  parts  are 
affected  than  if  it  is  the  only  manifestation  of  the  disease.  When  the 
palate  alone  is  affected,  it  nsnally  recoTers  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  bnt 
if  the  Umbs  also  suffer,  the  paralysis  of  the  palate  may  last  a  mnch 
longer  time.  Loss  of  power  in  the  limbs  always  endures  longer  than 
the  affection  of  the  palate  or  eye ;  it  rarely  passes  away  in  less  than 
two  months,  and  may  last  for  four  or  six  months.  When  definite 
improvement  has  commenced,  it  often  proceeds  rapidly,  althongh  the 
paralysis  may  hare  been  severe  and  of  long  duration.  Thus,  in  one 
case,  paralysis  of  the  limbs  commenced  in  the  seventh  week,  slowly 
increased  until  the  twelfth  week,  remained  almost  complete  nntil  the 
twentieth  week,  when  improvement  commenced,  and  in  four  weeks 
more  all  trace  of  weakness  had  passed  away.  As  power  is  regained* 
the  electric  irritability  of  the  muscles  becomes  normal.  The  loss  of 
the  knee-jerk  is  the  last  symptom  to  pass  away,  and  often  continues 
for  several  weeks  after  good  power  has  been  regained.  Ultimate 
recovery  is  almost  always  perfect.* 

Death  may  occur  during  the  course  of  the  paralysis  from  other 
sequelsB  of  the  primary  disease,  especially  from  renal  mischief.  The 
palsy  IB  fatal  chiefiy  by  three  mechanisms.  (1)  Syncope  from  para- 
lysis of  the  heart.  (2)  Asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration.  (3)  Exhaustion  in  consequence  of  inability  to  take 
sufficient  food,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  phaiynx,  or  to  the  anorexia,  and 
to  the  repugnance  to  food  produced  by  the  liability  for  it  to  get  into 
the  larynx.    The  third  mechanism  is  effective  especially  in  children. 

Patholooioal  Avatoht. — ^The  brain,  spinal  cord»  and  nerves  pre- 
sent, as  a  rule,  no  morbid  appearances  to  the  naked  eye  beyond  a 
variable  amount  of  hypensmia  or  minute  extravasations  into  their 
substance.  Very  rarely  larger  foci  of  hsemorrhage  are  met  with  in 
the  brain.  In  one  acute  case,  extravasation  existed  between  the  crura, 
together  with  many  minute  hemorrhages,  and  extensive  *' diapedesis  " 
of  the  red  corpuscles.f  Such  a  condition  suggests  that  the  intensity 
of  the  poison  had  caused  acute  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
Meningitis,  with  scattered  spots  of  exudation  around  the  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  oblongata,  was  found  by  Pierrot  in  one  case,  but  in  this 
the  symptoms  were  different  from  those  of  ordinary  diphtheritic  para- 

*  In  extremely  rare  cases  some  part,  as  the  palate,  has  not  recovered,  and  oth«r 
paralyses  have  developed  aud  persisted,  app:ireutl7  dae  to  chronic  disseminatod 
myelitis.  In  one  child  a  form  of  irregular  bulhar  paralysis  (lips  and  palate)  deve- 
loped lifter  diphtheritic  paralysis  at  four,  and  persisted  at  eleven  (Stadthagen, 
^Archiv  f.  Kiuderh.,'  Bd.  v).  I  have  seen  one  patient  in  whom,  a  year  after  tha 
diphtheria,  and  when  all  other  syuiptoms  had  long  ceased,  there  was  considerahle 
defect  of  power  in  the  muscles  moving  the  left  foot^  with  diminution  of  faradie 
irritahility. 

t  Kraos,  'Keur.  Cent.,*  1888. 
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TjmMf  and  death  occurred  on  the  second  day.    In  the  ordinaiy  form 

of  palflj  the  membranes  axe  alwaji 
healthj,  except  that  there  may  be 
signs  of  congestion,  and  even,  in  some 
oases,  hsemorrhage  about  the  nerr^ 
roots.*  Nor  are  changes  found  in 
other  organs  with  the  exception  of  the 
heart;  when  death  occurs  with  sjin- 
ptoms  of  cardiac  paralysis,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  may  be  pale  from 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  true  pathological  anatomy  of 
the  disease  is  revealed  only  by  the 
microscope.  The  muflcles  have  some- 
times been  found  normal;  in  other 
cases,  especially  those  of  long  dura- 
tion, granular  and  fatty  degeneratioB 
of  the  fibres  has  been  found,  Tariable 
in  degree,  even  in  the  same  part  of 

fto.  164.— Diphtheritio  mntyds.  the  muscle  and  in  different  parte  of 
FIbrei  from  a  paimlyied  mowle.  the  same  fibre  (Pig.  164).  This  change 
RflosDt  prepsntion.   Gnaular  and   .  _,  j.  •  x       /  :«   *u^  T^^UfA. 

fatty  d^gen^tion.  is  usually  most  mtense  m  the  palate, 

but  has  been  found  also  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs*  In  some 
cases,  however,  notably  in  » 
series  of  four,  presumably  oh- 
served  in  one  epidemic,  the 
paralysed  muscles  presented  the 
signs  of  intense  parenchymatoM 
and     interstitiaJ    inflammation 

and  degeneration ;  in  those  that 

Fie.  166.-Cluiiigei  in  the  fibres  of  the  were  only  weak  the  changes  were 
anterior  roots,  picio-carmine  preparation,  slighter,  while  in  the  nerres 
^r  Meyer,  •  Virchow*!  Archiv.'  Bd.  ^^   ^^^^.^  ^^  morbid  change 

a,  Orergrowtb  of  the  protoplasm  and  could  be  detected.t 
nadei  of  the  sheiith ;  the  axis.c>  Under  is      j^  almost  all  cases  dcgenera- 
oontinnons,  although  the  medollaxy  sheath  -  .     xv  ^  ^^,^„  ^:«(, 

ia  intermpted  for  a  short  distancef  tion  is  found  in  the  nerves  going 

h,  Accamulation  of  gnnnle  masses,  in  to  the  paralyse^  parts,  either 
plaoMinterrnptingthe«is.cylinder,fw^^  ^  ^  peripheral  parts  of  the 
nents  of  which  con  be  seen  between  the  "*  "*^   if^'^^ir       ^     ^  . 

globules  of  myelin.  nerves  or  m  tbeir  whole  extern. 

e.  A  fibre  in  which  the  degenerating  even  including  the  anteriorrooU, 

white  sabstance  ceases  suddenly,  leaving         _     .  «     au^  ^^of^rinr 

the  axis-cylinder  only  corered  with  the  and,  m  rare  cases,  the  posterior 

thickened  sheath.  roots.$      The   change   not  odI; 

eorresponds  to  the  palsy  in  distribution,  but  is  proportioned  to  it  ii^ 

•  li"H  •  Zeitsch.  f .  BioL,'  1867,  p.  869.       t  Hochhans, '  Viroh.  Archi<  Bd.  cxiir. 
J  Amheim,  'A.  f.  Kinderheilk./  ilii. 


degree.  It  oonsists  (see  Vig.  165)  in  Begmentatlon  and  breaMng  up  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  nerve-fibres,  sometimes  a  multiplication  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  sheath,  and  an  accumulation  of  granule  corpuscles  among 
the  remains  of  the  fibres.  Tbe  axis-cylinders  usually  persist,  except 
where  the  destruction  of  the  medullary  sheath  is  most  advanced,  and 
there  they  may  be  interrupted,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  even  disap- 
peared from  the  peripheral  parts  of  many  fibres.  There  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  any  inflammatory  change  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  primitive  sheath  is  generally  unchanged.  The  alterations  are 
rery  conspicuous  in  the  nerves  of  the  palate,  where  they  were  dis- 
covered by  Charcot  and  Vulpian  in  1862,  and  to  these  nerves  it  was 
thought  the  change  was  confined,  until  it  was  found  in  the  anterior 
spinal  roots  by  Buhl  in  1867,  and  in  the  phrenic  nerve  by  LouviUe  in 
1872 ;  but  the  wide  extent  of  the  change»  and  its  correspondence  with 
the  position  and  degree 
of  the  paralysis,  were 
only  demonstrated  by 
D6jerine  in  1878.«  The 
alteration  (which  can  be 
best  revealed  by  treating 
recent  specimens  with 
osmio  aoid)  is  thus 
limited,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
nerve-fibres.  It  is  essen^ 
tially  the  same  as  occurs 
in  simple  degeneration 
of  nerves,  and  is  often 
described  as  **  parenohy« 
matous  neuritis."  It  ii 
the  more  marked  the 
longer  the  paralysis  has 
lasted.  It  has  even  been 
found  (in  one  series)  in  all 
the  cranial  nerves,  except 
the  first,  second,  seventh, 
andeighth.t  Interstitial 
multiplication  of  nuclei  has  been  seldom  observed,  except  in  the 
nerves  of  tbe  palate,  but  it  was  present  in  the  case  of  ophthalmo- 
plegia u^eutioned  on  a  preceding  page;  the  nerves  to  the  eyebajl 
muscles  presented  indications  of  interstitial  inflammation,  as  well  as 
the  acute  degenerative  changes  in  the  fibres  themselves.  Minute 
hemorrhages  were  found  in  the  sixth  nerves.  In  one  exceptioua) 
case,  Meyer  found  nodular  swellings  of  various  nerves,  formed  by 
cellular  elements  which  separated  the  nerve-fibres  (Fig.  166,  lowest 
figure). 

*  Sinea  oorrobonted  by  Meyer,  (Hucher,  Arnbeim,  Martini  and  many  othsr 
obtenrers.  f  Arnheim,  loo.  cit. 
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Vie.  106. — Interstitial  and  parenehymatooi  bhangas 
in  tiiephrenio  nerves  oemic  add  preparationa. 
(After  Meyer,  loe.  dt.) 

The  three  separate  flbrea  show  degeneration  of 
the  nenre-flbres  (tegmentatioa  of  the  myeUn, 
Aoj),  with  lome  increase  of  tbe  nadei. 

The  lower  group  of  fibres  U  from  one  of  the 
noduUr  swelUngs  on  the  same  nerve,  and  shows, 
hi  addition  to  the  degeneration  of  the  fibres, 
oonsiderable  increase  in  tbe  interstitial  tissue. 
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DIFUTUKIUTJO  PAlUtTaiS. 


If  the  eliimenti  of  tko  n\}mni  oord  uro  irt»f%id(l  with  (Minio  Mid  ioihi 
rooent  Htate,  tho  motor  oalla  ara  iiuiiioUiii0«  louutl  in  a  utata  of  intents 
granuUr  aud  UMj  dogaoamtiuni  luob  m  ii  uliuwn  iu  Fig.  167.   h  \h» 

liartlc^iit^d   ii)tiuiil   oord  iba  fbiu 

Xeolumaa  ar«  alwajps  doiiiiaI,  iud 
la  nianj  oniiai  no  obatigi  bu 
boon  fuuuil  in  the  grojr  iulHiUDfii. 
In  (itham,  hiiwt«v0ri  tbo  mi'tof 
narvtj-iu'lU  of  tbo  aiit»rmr  «^riju» 
hava  baan  ftMirul  altarad,  eiiU 
•wolltiu,  and  uudulj  houioifwio'Ui 
or  vitfttoui  in  a«|»aat,  or  «m«iW 
tbun  nurnial,  aud  ofu^n  with 
■bruokaii  itmoafiBtfa.^  In  nr*  ia* 
■tmitHiii  aullt*otloui  of  ourlai  Uvt 
baan  fuund  in  tka  gra^  nuUttuo** 
Of  uthar  obnU(<ti«  wkiob  hftvabats 
daMnribtfdi  tlia  m^uitlnaiioa  ii  f^rf 
duubtluli  Hiirh  aro  **rarof»(tMW 
of  tba  ifrti^v  iiub«(an(ta**  (Vuli^uifij 
and  an  tnurcoiia  of  nudal  aruufid 
tbu  cuutrul  uuual.  ofti^n  tllliutf  upiti 
Vio.  107.^Moior  nervd^MUi  from  tba  luman— an  appuarauoa  friqiuiitl; 
•nWrlor  eorna  of  Ihe  ii.liml  lord  Itia  .^j,,^   j^   ep,.,)„    fr^,,n  i,e^|tl,;  ,uU 

•old*  out  Ni^uifluAnoo  la   ibia  or  fto; 

otbar  dla^aao. 

▲a  a  nila,  no  organiama  aan  ba  found  la  iha  narraoeatf^ 
•liboogb  aoduinulationi  of  miorooooai  In  tba  TaaaaU  wara  da«<Tibcd 
by  Oarialft  and  of  rod-iliupad  bartariaby  Klaba.)  A  ramarkablociii 
ha»  baan  duaarlbud  by  Bubl,§  in  wbiuh  tba  iiarva*ibaatb«,  Ao.,  wortis' 
filtratad  with  bodiaa  duMurlbad  aa  lilca  tboHa  la  iha  falaa  niauibraai^ 
la  tUa  oaaa  tbara  w^ra  alao  nuaiaroua  lafarota  la  tba  brain,  aa  If  (m 
•itanalva  vaaouUr  obairuotioat 

PATHOLoaY.— Tba  aliaratlona  In  iba  narraa  agraa  parfaallj  with  tb« 
Indioationa  aD'ordad  by  tba  alaotriral  raaotioaa  in  aaviira  oaaua.||   Tb^ 

•  Vulplan,  <  Mul.  du  Hyit.  N«rv./  1878  j  mjurinv,  •  Qua  dM  I16p./  tlOK),  y».4li 
Aburorutiilila,  'TmiM.  lutornat  Mod.  CniigruM/  ISHl|  Ptroy  Kidd, 'Mi4.t'>.lr. 
Tram./  Jaa8 1  Mhnrkay,  •  Bratn/  1800.  JCI«id  obMrvad  aiUaaivf  vmhiiUIIm  of  Ih 
Mlla  Tba  prolialiU  ■lffnlA«anoa  of  tbU  obaiiga  Iim  bMn  idrMd/  mtuUMftfi  U 
Mami  to  otiour  tii  mIU  tlm  iiutritUin  of  wlilob  ii  yravuljr  alturMl,  Kidd'i  Hfvmd 
lUf  vaoiiolatud  oalla  ar«  alinoit  BiMtljr  Ilka  iUoM  f ouud  hj  Haalu^  aad  «;Mlf  ii  ^ 
4oir  In  tflioma  (*Mttd.-(Jlilr.  Tmiii.;  1B7U). 

t  «ZI«iiiueii'i  Ilandli./  it,  1870,  p.  COM. 

t  KiiUnhurif'i '  lUaMiSii oydup./  Iv,  p,  187.  |  *  Uiiob.  f.  mW  l^> 

II  TIti  iltfiilAitanM  of  tho  oloiarioiil  r»a«uliiiii  WM  iM)iii(«d  out  m  toaf  if*  ii  l'^ 
Vg  Zioinaittn  ('  UurU  kl.  Woi<b«nMolirlft,'  1808^  Koi.  48  and  41), 
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Isthaloiiof  ftiradio  irritability  wbloh  always  Indioatei  deganeration  of 
the  nerve- fibres,  and  tbe  persiiteaoe  of  voltalo  irritability  which  shows 
that  the  musoular  tissue  still  preserves  its  oontraotile  power*  Tbe 
alterations  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  sometimes  foundt 
are  thuae  that  may  ooonr  in  other  forms  of  nerve  degeneration  and 
neuritis,  and  correspond  to  this  also  in  their  inoonstanoy  and  variations.* 
In  such  oases  it  is  probable  that  the  muscular  changes  are  poralj 
•eooudary  to  those  of  the  motor  nerve  fibres.  But  in  other  cases  It 
would  seem  as  it  the  cause  of  the  palsy  bad  acted  solely  on  the 
muscles,  since  chan^^es  were  found  in  these  alone  (see  p.  913). 

The  (legoueratioii  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  certainly,  in  most  cases,  in* 
dependi^nt  of  any  alteration  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  {  it  Is  moil 
intense  at  or  near  the  periphery,  extending  upwards  for  a  variable  dia« 
tance,  and  thus  it  agrees  with  the  alterations  so  oft<*n  found  in  oases  In 
which  a  primary  degenerative  neuritis  has  resulted  from  the  influenoe  of 
a  toxio  agent.  But  in  other  cases  oonsiderable  change  in  the  nerve-roota 
has  been  associated  with  slighter  but  unequivocal  alterations  in  the 
motor  cells  of  the  s[)inal  oord.  A  transient  and  slight  lesion  of  the 
oells  often  causes  a  greater  degeneration  in  the  fibres,  but  the  faot 
that  perfect  recovery  and  regeneration  of  the  nerves  occurs  in  diph* 
theritic  paralysis,  shows  that  its  cause  cannot  bean  actually  destructive 
alteration,  and  its  peripheral  intensity  shows  that  it  is  there  in« 
dependent  of  changes  in  the  oells. 

Thus  tbe  facts  of  pathological  anatomy  show  that  the  motor  palsy  de« 
pends  esMeutially  on  acute  alterations  in  the  nutrition  (revealed  by 
changes  in  the  structure)  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  motor  path  (see 
vol,  it  p.  176),  essentially  **  parenchymatous,"  beginning  in  the  nerve* 
elements  themselves,  although  vascular  disturbance  may  be  assooiated 
with  it,  as  it  so  often  is  with  various  acute  derangements  of  nutrition. 
But  the  facts  also  show  that  tbe  three  motor  structures,  the  nerve-oellip 
the  fibres,  and  tbe  muscles,  suffer  in  various  degrees.  The  afleotioa 
ot  the  fibres  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  |  that  of  the  cells  is  slighterp 
inconstant,  and  independent  i  that  of  the  muscles  is  usually  moderate 
and  secondary  to  that  of  the  nerves,  but  oooasionally  is  primarji 
intense,  and  almost  or  quite  isobted.  To  the  rule  that  the  neuritii 
is  not  interstitial,  one  frequent  eioeption  should  be  noted,  that 
o{  the  nerves  of  the  paUte.  The  paUtlne  nerves  are  contiguous 
to  tbe  Inflammation  ot  the  primary  disease,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  influenoed  by  the  abundant  growth  of  organisms  in  the 
ftilse  membrane,  which  often  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  even  into  the  tissue  beneath.  Interstitial 
infliimmation  may  asoend  nerves,  although  the  purely  parenobymatoni 
neuritis  only  descends  them  \  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pali^ 
tine  nerves  should  sometimes  present  evidence  of  inflammation  through 
a  oonsiderable  eitent.     Their  affection  was  long  held  to  be  the 

•  OcoiialoiiiUIy  In  InJuriM  to  ntr? ei  or  In  dUmsa  of  the  «nterlor  sT^y  mstter  of 
ih«  oerd,  the  inuaouUr  tlhros  prtasnl  vsf|  latonia  yvAnalsv  sod  fbMf  degsasfatlea. 


If  the  elements  of  the  spinal  cord  are  treated  with  osmic  acid  in  tb» 
recent  state,  the  motor  cells  are  sometimes  found  in  a  state  of  intense 
granular  and  fatty  degeneration^  such  as  is  shown  in  "Fig.  167.    In  the 

hardened  spinal  cord  the  white 
colunms  are  always  normal,  and 
in  manj  cases  no  change  has 
been  found  in  the  grej  substance. 
In  others,  however,  the  motor 
nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  comoa 
have  been  found  altered,  either 
swollen,  and  iindulv  homogeneoas 
or  vitreous  in  aspect,  or  smaller 
than  normal,  and  often  with 
shrunken  processes.*  In  rare  in- 
stances collections  of  nnclei  have 
been  found  in  the  grey  subst%noe. 
Of  other  changes  which  have  been 
described,  the  significance  is  veij 
doubtful;  such  are  "rarefaction 
of  the  grey  substance"  (Yulpian) 
and  an  increase  of  nuclei  around 
the  central  canal,  often  filling  np  its 
Fko.  167.— Motor  nerve-cella  from  the  lumen — an  appearance  frequently 
anterior  eorno  of  the  fpinal  cord  in  a  g^en  in  cords  from  healthy  sub- 
fatal  case  of  diphtheritic  paralysis.   .     .  ^      i*  i.   .  i.    1 1        'xi. 

Secent  preparation  treated  with  0^0  J^cts,  and  which  IS  probably  Withp 
add.  out  significanoe   in    this  or  any 

other  disease. 
Ab  a  rule,  no  organiflms  can  be  found  in  the  nenre-centrei, 
although  accumulations  of  miorooooci  in  the  vessels  were  described 
by  Oertel,t  and  of  rod-shaped  bacteria  by  Klebs.  {  A  remarkable  case 
has  been  described  by  Buhl,§  in  which  the  nerve-sheaths,  &c.,  were  in- 
filtrated with  bodies  described  as  like  those  in  the  false  membrane. 
In  this  case  there  were  also  numerous  infarcts  in  the  brain,  as  if  horn 
extensive  vascular  obstruction. 

PATHOLOOT.^^The  alterations  in  the  nerves  agree  perfectij  with  tbe 
indications  afforded  by  the  electrical  reactions  in  severe  cases.  ||     Thera 

•  Volpian,  *MaL  du  Syst.  Nerv.,'  1878;  D^jerine, '  Gai.  dee  HAp./  1880.  No.  42; 
Ahercrombie,  'Trans.  luternat  Med.  Coogress/  1881;  Percy  Kidd,  'Med.-Cbir. 
Trans./  1883 ;  Sharkey, '  Brain,'  1890.  Eidd  observed  extensive  vacnolation  of  tbe 
cellt.  The  probable  significance  of  this  change  has  been  already  mentioned;  it 
seems  to  occar  in  cells  the  nntrition  of  which  is  gravely  altered.  Kidd's  figures  of 
the  vacuolated  cells  are  almost  exactly  like  thoaa  f oond  by  Sankey  and  myse^  in  the 
dog  in  chorea  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1879). 

t  'Zierassen's  Handb./  ii,  1876,  p.  608. 

X  Eulenburg's  *  Eeal-Eiicyclop.,'  iv.  p.  167.  §  *  Zeitsch.  f.  MoL/  1867. 

II  The  significance^  of  the  electrical  reactions  was  pointed  oat  as  kmg  ago  as  1806 
by  Ziemssen  ('  BerL  kl.  Wochenschrift,'  186^  Kos.  43  and  44). 


is  the  loss  of  fiuradic  irritabilitj  whicli  always  indicates  degeneration  of 
tHe  neire-fibres,  and  the  persistenoe  of  voltaic  irritabilitj  which  shows 
that  the  mnscular  tisane  still  preserves  its  contractile  power.  The 
alterations  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  sometimes  found, 
are  those  that  maj  occur  in  other  forms  of  nerve  degeneration  and 
neuritis,  and  correspond  to  this  also  in  their  inconstancj  and  variations.* 
In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  muscular  changes  are  purelj 
secondary  to  those  of  the  motor  nerve-fibres.  But  in  other  cases  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  cause  of  the  palsy  had  acted  solely  on  the 
muscles,  since  changes  were  found  in  these  alone  (see  p.  912). 

The  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  certainly,  in  most  cases,  in- 
dependent of  any  alteration  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord ;  it  is  most 
intense  at  or  near  the  periphery,  extending  upwards  for  a  variable  dis- 
tance, and  thus  it  agrees  with  the  alterations  so  often  found  in  cases  in 
which  a  primary  degenerative  neuritis  has  resulted  from  the  influence  of 
a  toxic  agent.  But  in  other  cases  considerable  change  in  the  nerve-roots 
has  been  associated  with  slighter  but  unequivocal  alterations  in  the 
motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  transient  and  slight  lesion  of  the 
eells  often  causes  a  greater  degeneration  in  the  fibres,  but  the  fact 
that  perfect  recovery  and  regeneration  of  the  nerves  occurs  in  diph- 
theritic paralysis,  shows  that  its  cause  cannot  be  an  actually  destructive 
alteration,  and  its  peripheral  intensity  shows  that  it  is  there  in- 
dependent of  changes  in  the  cells. 

Thus  the  facts  of  pathological  anatomy  show  that  the  motor  palsy  de- 
pends essentially  on  acute  alterations  in  the  nutrition  (revealed  by 
changes  in  the  structure)  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  motor  path  (see 
voL  i,  p.  176),  essentially  ''  parenchymatous,"  beginning  in  the  nerve- 
elements  themselves,  although  vascular  disturbance  may  be  associated 
with  it,  as  it  so  often  is  with  various  acute  derangements  of  nutrition. 
But  the  facts  also  show  that  the  three  motor  structures,  the  nerve-cells» 
the  fibres,  and  the  muscles,  suffer  in  various  degrees.  The  affection 
of  the  fibres  is  by  far  the  most  frequent ;  that  of  the  cells  is  slighter, 
inconstant,  and  independent;  that  of  the  muscles  is  usually  moderate 
and  secondary  to  that  of  the  nerves,  but  occasionally  is  primary, 
intense,  and  almost  or  quite  isolated.  To  the  rule  that  the  neuritis 
is  not  interstitial,  one  frequent  exception  should  be  noted,  that 
of  the  nerves  of  the  palate.  The  palatine  nerves  are  contiguous 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  primary  disease,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  influenced  by  the  abundant  growth  of  organisms  in  the 
false  membrane,  which  often  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  even  into  the  tissue  beneath.  Interstitial 
inflammation  may  ascend  nerves,  although  the  purely  parenchymatous 
ueuritis  only  descends  them  ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  paJa^ 
tine  nerves  should  sometimes  present  evidence  of  inflammation  through 
a  considerable  extent.      Their  affection  was  long  held  to  be  tiie 

*  Occaaionally  m  injuries  to  nerves  or  in  disease  of  the  anterior  grey  matter  of 
the  oord^  the  moBcaUr  fihres  present  very  intense  grannlar  and  fMf  degeneration. 


ViO  DIPHTHEEITIO   PARALYSIS. 

meohanism  bj  which  the  whole  of  the  nerrous  lesion  was  prodaoed. 
It  was  thought  that  the  inflammation  ascends  these  nerves  to  the 
centre,  and  there  spreads.  But  the  discovery  of  the  lesion,  and  the 
demonstration  that  it  is  as  discontinuous  as  the  palsj,  have  rendered 
the  theory  chiefly  of  historical  interest,  although  it  has  been  ereo 
lately  maintained  that  palatine  ansBsthesia  may  be  caused  by  the 
compression  of  the  nerves  by  inflammatory  products. 

The  special  susceptibility  of  tbe  palate  is  not,  however,  altogether 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  local  inflammation  may  extend  to  the 
sheaths  of  the  palatine  nerves.  A  considerable  time  usually  inter- 
Tenes  between  the  primary  angina  and  the  palsy  of  the  palate,  and  the 
latter  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  the  palsy  that  follows  diphtheria 
of  a  surface  wound,  when  the  throat  affection  is  altogether  wanting. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  special  susceptibilily  of  the 
centres  or  nerves  of  the  palate.  If  this  is  true»  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  local  inflammation  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  oocunence 
of  palsy  of  the  palate  as  the  state  of  its  nerves  would  suggest.  The 
peculiar  influence  of  some  poisons  on  certain  parts  of  the  nerve- 
centres  is  well  known,  and  is  illustrated  in  this  disease  by  the  pai^ 
lysis  of  accommodation — a  phenomenon  as  remarkable,  if  not  more 
remarkable,  than  the  paralysis  of  the  palate.  The  lesion  underlying 
the  cydoplegia  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  we  do  not  Imow 
whether  it  is  central  or  peripheraL  In  the  association  of  the  changes 
in  the  medulla,  in  hydrophobia,  with  the  affinity  of  the  virus  for  the 
salivary  gland,  we  have  a  peculiar  and  significant  central  and  peri- 
pheral  correspondence. 

The  impairment  of  sensation  is  certainly  due,  in  many,  and  probably 
in  most  cases,  to  the  degeneration  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibrea 
Whether  an  affection  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cord,  in  which  the 
fibres  end,  co-operates  in  producing  the  symptom  we  do  not  know* 
It  is  not  improbable,  but  the  evidence  on  which  such  a  central  causa 
of  ansBsthesia  has  been  assumed  (even  recently)  is  invalid.  It  is  the 
symmetry  and  limitation  of  the  loss,  in  such  cases  as  that  in  which  it 
involved  only  the  palms  and  soles.  Peripheral  fibres  possess  a  sus- 
ceptibility related  to  their  position,  which,  alike  mysterious  and  certain, 
gives  rise  to  a  distribution  of  symptoms  suggestive  of  a  central 
disorder.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  motor  structures,  the  central  and  peripheral  sensory  elements  may 
possess  a  corresponding  local  instability  of  resistance  to  the  action  of 
a  special  virus. 

The  isolated  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  may  be  due  to  impairment  of  tbe 
motor  cells  or  fibres ;  when  there  is  actual  palsy,  the  motor  lesion 
affords  an  ample  explanation  of  the  loss,  since  the  symptom  would 
certainly  result  from  the  structural  changes  discovered  in  these  cases. 
An  alternative  explanation  of  the  isolated  loss  is  that  there  is  an 
•iSeotion  of  the  sensory  muscle-nerves  analogous  to  that  which 
pirobably  causes  the  symptom  in  tabes  (see  voL  i,  p.  428).    Distinct 


unsoular  anesthesia  has  been  obserred  in  diphtheritic  palsj,  and  an 
affection  of  these  nenres,  or  of  their  central  cells,  is  the  probable 
explanation  of  the  ataxy  that  is  sometimes  so  conspicnons.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  resemblance  between  post-diphtheritic  ataiy  and 
the  condition  of  the  tabetic  patient  is  more  than  superficial,  since  the 
inco-ordination  of  tabes  is  chiefly  due  to  an  afi^ection  of  these  nerves. 
The  relation  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  to  the  primary  disease  is  a 
enbject  on  which  recent  investigations  have  thrown  much  light, 
direct  and  indirect.  Such  chaoges  as  underlie  the  symptoms  have 
always  been  found,  when  their  cause  could  be  ascertained,  to  be  due 
to  the  action,  on  the  structures,  of  a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood. 
It  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  nerves,  of  which  some  are 
especially  susceptible  to  its  influence.  Of  this  many  instances  have 
been  adduced  ("  Multiple  Keuritis,"  in  vol.  i).  The  poison  seems  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  a  chemical  substance,  and,  when  due  to  a  specific  disease,  is 
produced  by  the  organisms,  directly  or  indirectly  Very  clear  proof 
of  this  has  been  furnished  in  the  case  of  tetanus,  and  a  similar,  if 
less  complete  proof,  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  has  been  supplied  by 
the  important  investigations  of  Martin.*  He  finds  that  an  albuminose 
IB  present  in  the  blood  in  diphtheria  which,  injected  into  rabbits, 
causes  not  only  the  same  symptoms,  but  also  the  same  nerve  lesions 
as  are  met  with  in  diphtheritic  palsy  in  man.  He  believes  that  it  is 
not  due  directly  to  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria,  but  that  these  produce  a 
ferment,  which  acting  on  proteids  in  the  tissues,  especially  in  the 
spleen,  convert  them  into  the  toxic  albuminose.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  more  fiicts  have  yet  to  be  discovered  regarding  the  '^toxine." 
The  differences  in  the  structure  that  suffers  in  different  cases  of 
paralysis,  and  perhaps  in  different  epidemics,  suggest  that  the 
material  varies  in  precise  character  and  action,  and  that  more  tlian 
one  may  be  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  tetanus.f  Moreover  other 
varieties  in  the  agents  may  occasionally  exist,  and  may  explain  8uch 
&ots  as  the  remarkable  series  recorded  by  Boissarie4  In  a  certain 
district  of  Paris  there  occurred  a  series  of  cases  of  severe  diphtheria, 
Aud  at  the  same  time  a  series  of  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  palate^ 
«yes,  limbs,  heart,  &c.,  perfectly  like  that  which  occurs  after  diph- 
theria, and  accompanied  by  albuminuria.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that 
in  these  cases  of  primary  palsy,  there  was  no  history  of  preceding 
sore  throat,  and  in  several  of  the  oases  distinct  diphtheria  followed 
the  paralysis,  which  lessened  during  the  throat  affection.  Some  of 
the  cases  of  primary  palsy  seemed  distinctly  to  arise  by  infection. 

DiAONOSiB. — A  definite  attack  of  diphtherif^  and  the  characteristic 
onset  of  the  subsequent  paralysis,  render  the  diagnosis  as  a  rule  a 

•  8.  Marttn,  'QuUtoman  Lectures,'  1892. 

f  Martin  SMumei  that  the  hadlli  of  diphtheria  do  not  enter  the  hlood,  hut  organ - 
Inns  hftTe  been  oceadonally  found,  a«  we  have  seen,  in  the  nerve-itmctures. 
X  'Gas.  Hebd.,'  1881,  Not.  80  and  21. 


nmpie  matter,  it  is  oniy  wnen  tne  nature  oi  tne  preoeamg  aiseaM 
lias  escaped  rerogpiition  that  any  real  difficulty  occurs.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  an  offensive  discharge  from  the  nose  is  sometimei 
the  chief  indication  of  diphtheria.  But  the  onset  by  an  affection  of 
the  throat  and  eye,  and  the  subsequent  progressive  paralysiB  in  the 
limbs,  are  so  distinctive  as  to  indicate  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms,  and  often  also  that  of  the  preceding  sore  throat.  In  most 
cases  of  this  character  in  which  a  mistake  is  made  there  has  been  a 
considerable  interval  between  the  throat  affection  and  the  palsy.* 
Greater  difficulty  is  presented  by  those  cases  in  which  little  attention 
has  been  paid,  not  only  to  the  primary  disease,  but  also  to  the  early 
symptomB,  which  may  pass  away  before  the  limbs  become  affected. 
In  such  a  case  the  later  symptoms  may  be  ascribed  to  a  primary 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  absent  loiee-jerk  and  inco-ordination 
nay  simulate  locomotor  ataxy,  or  the  weakness  may  be  mistaken  for 
nmple  paraplegia,  or  the  wasting  be  ascribed  to  a  subacute  poho- 
myelitis.  An  important  distinctive  feature  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  weakness  spreads  slowly  from  one  part  to  another,  often  lessening 
in  the  part  first  attacked.  ^  In  such  cases  careful  inquiry  will  gene- 
rally elicit  a  history  of  transient  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  read* 
ing,  commencing  not  long  after  a  sore  throat.  The  change  in  elec- 
trical irritability  is  usually  much  slighter  than  in  acute  atrophic 
paralysis,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  no  affection  of  sensation,  and 
there  is  a  more  sudden  onset.  The  onset  of  diphtheritic  paralysis 
is  more  rapid  than  is  common  in  ataxy,  from  which  also  the  marked 
weakness  and  the  absence  of  much  pain  help  to  distinguish  it.  In 
simple  spinal  paraplegia  the  knee-jerk  is  usually  excessive,  and  it  is 
never  absent  unless  there  is  marked  wasting  or  ansssthesia  in  the  thigh. 
It  is  not  often  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
diphtheritic  paralysis  and  hysteria.  The  affection  of  the  palate,  almost 
invariable  in  the  former,  is  never  met  with  in  the  latter  disease.  A 
difficulty  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  a  true  diphtheritic 
paralysis  may  be  succeeded  by  hysterical  palsy  or  accompanied  by 
other  hysterical  symptoms.  Thus,  in  one  case,  paralysis  of  the  palate 
and  ciliary  muscle  had  ceased,  but  was  succeeded  by  general  loss  of 
power  and  of  sensation,  supposed  also  to  be  diphtheritic.  The  girl 
was  lying  in  bed  almost  motionless,  with  universal  anesthesia  and 
convergent  strabismus  from,  it  was  assumed,  paralysis  of  both  sixth 
nerves.  Under  emotional  excitement,  however,  the  limbs  could  be 
moved  with  considerable  force.  The  anaesthesia  was  universal  in 
extent,  a  most  unusual  symptom  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Moreover, 
the  ejes  could  be  moved  to  right  and  left,  but  the  convergence  was 

*  Thus  a  young  man  came  to  me  with  distinct  symptomt  of  diphtheritic  pan- 
lyiis,  the  nature  of  which  had  not  been  recognised.  He  had  lost  a  brother  from 
diphtheria  three  months  before,  and  the  patient  himself  had  suffered  from  a  mts 
tJiroat  ten  days  before  his  brother  was  taken  ill.  He  had  not  seen  a  doctor,  eofl* 
■idering  that  such  affections  '*  were  better  left  alone.** 


siderable  spasm  of  the  internal  recti ;  aU  the  symptoms  passed  awaj 
after  a  few  days'  "  moral  treatment."  In  sach  cases  the  knee-jerk 
may  give  important  guidance.  Thus  a  girl  presented  herself  with 
weakness  of  the  left  leg,  and  ansssthesia  of  both  leg  and  arm,  sym^ 
ptoms  that  had  existed  since  an  attack  of  diphtheria  six  months 
before.  There  was  also  loss  of  accommodation  and  of  converge 
ence.  The  latter  were  no  doubt  diphtheritic,  but  the  knee-jerk  in 
tha  leg  was  normal,  and  this  made  it  probable  that  the  weakness  and 
the  ansBsthesia  were  purely  functional — an  opinion  confirmed  by  the 
previous  history  of  the  p^ieiit  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
case.  She  had  had  a  similar  transient  hemiplegia  attack  two  years 
before,  and  faradism  removed  the  palsy  in  a  few  days. 

The  Pboonosis  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  is,  on  the  whole,  good  in 
cases  of  deliberate  onset,  so  long  as  tiiere  is  not  grave  exhaustion 
from  the  preceding  disease,  evidence  of  cardiac  paralysis,  weakness  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  inability  to  take  food.  In  each  of  these 
conditions  there  is  danger.  Considerable  retardation  in  the  heart's 
action  is  also  a  very  serious  symptom,  and  so  is  extreme  frequency  or 
irregularity.  The  failure  of  respiratory  power  is  most  grave  when 
both  the  intercostal s  and  the  diaphragm  become  weak  at  the  same 
time  ;  the  amount  of  mucus  accumulating  in  the  chest  is  an  accurate 
indication  of  the  degree  of  danger.  Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  is 
rarely  a  cause  of  death,  because  it  is  usually  incomplete,  but  paralysis 
in  the  region  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  serious,  because  it  is 
so  often  associated  with  pharyngeal  paralysis ;  food  readily  enters  the 
insensitive  opening  to  the  larjnx,  and  may  thus  cause  great  distress, 
and  even  reach  the  lungs  and  set  up  a  form  of  pneumonia.  Paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  a  rather  grave  symptom,  because  paralysis 
of  the  diaphragm  and  pharynx  so  often  occur  in  conjunction  with  it. 
The  sooner  the  paralysis  comes  on  after  the  primary  disease,  and  the 
more  rapidly  it  develops  to  severe  degree,  the  greater  is  the  danger 
to  life. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  is  difficult  to  foretell.  As  a  rule,  the  more 
severe  the  palsy,  the  longer  will  it  last.  If  the  paralysis  of  the  palate 
is  considerable  and  lasts  some  weeks,  it  is  improbable  that  the  limbs 
will  escape,  or  that  the  attack  will  be  over  in  less  than  two  months. 
If  the  legs  become  very  feeble,  the  arms  will  almost  certainly  suffer  also. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  paralysis  of  the  palate  is  brief  in  duration 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  limbs  may  escape.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  complete  recovery  from  the  early  initial  sym- 
ptoms does  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  others,  but  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that,  in  such  a  case,  they  will  be  severe.  Loss  of  faradic  irritability 
in  any  region  is  proof  that  the  palsy  there  will  last  for  many  weeks  ; 
and  if  to  this  is  added  the  loss  of  voltaic  irritability  in  many  muscles 
the  danger  to  life  is  considerable,  because  the  poison  is  intense. 


TLe  prognosis  is  more  serious  in  cnudren  than  in  adalts,  cnienj  on 
account  of  their  smaller  reserve  of  strength,  and  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  feeding  them  if  complications  interfere  with  the  ordinaxy 
method. 

TsEATMEKT. — Of  first  importance  in  tbe  treatment  of  diphtheritie 
paralysis  is  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  patient's  stroigth, 
already  weakened  by  tbe  previous  disease.  For  this  end  feeding  is  at 
once  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  measure.  Easily 
digested  nourishmeut  should  be  given  at  frequent  intervals,  with  wine 
or  brandy  if  the  pulse  indicates  it.  WhdH  the  palate  is  paralysed, 
pulpy  foods  are  swallowed  much  better  than  liquids,  and  the  affection 
of  the  palate  does  not  usually  interfere  with  a  due  amount  being 
taken.  *A  much  more  serious  obstacle  is  the  paralysis  of  the  pharynx 
or  of  the  epiglottis  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  In  the  former, 
deglutition  may  be  difficult  or  impossible ;  in  the  latter,  food  caunot 
be  kept  out  of  the  larynx,  and  attempts  to  swallow  occasion  so  much 
distress  that  mental  repugnance  is  added  to  the  physical  dif&culty, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  to  give  food  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is, 
indeed,  inadvisable  to  do  so  if  particles  of  food  and  drink,  constantlj 
get  into  the  larynx,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  pulmonary  complica- 
tion. Food  must  therefore  be  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  given  b^ 
means  of  a  small  oesophageal  tube  or  large  gum-elastic  catheter.  A 
flexible  tube  passed  through  the  nose  does  not  answer  so  well  in  these 
cases,  because  the  paralysis  often  extends  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  and  it  is  absolutely  nocessary  that  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  should  be  below  the  paralysed  portion.  Which  method,  rectal 
or  oesbpbageal,  should  be  adopted  must  depend  on  age  and  condi- 
tion, but  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
more  than  twelve  hours  without  food  being  given,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, by  one  or  the  other  method.  It  is  unwise,  in  the  case  of  children 
especially,  to  wait,  in  the  hope  that  the  child  may  presently  be  induced 
to  take  food.  Few  cases  of  severe  diphtheritic  paralysis  can  survife 
forty-eight  hours'  complete  fasting,  and  the  danger  of  producing 
exhaustion  by  the  procedure  of  forced  feeding  is  greater  the  longer 
the  abstinence  has  continued. 

The  variable  course  of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  and  its.  ultimate  ten- 
ilency  to  recovery,  render  tbe  influence  of  drugs  upon  it  very  difficult 
to  ascertain.  There  is  no  evidence,  at  present,  that  any  agent  has  a 
i'onsiderable  influence  on  the  morbid  process  itself.  We  have  at 
least  no  means  of  rendering  inert  the  cause  of  the  palsy.  Tonics, 
especially  iron  and  quinine,  often  seem  to  be  useful.  Strychnine  has 
been  largely  employed,  and  sometime^  seems  of  actual  service,  but 
it  is  certainly  powerless  to  neutralise  tbe  morbid  process  in  its  early 
stages,  and  seems  to  be  without  influence  on  the  spread  of  the  diseasa 
Moreover,  it  is  not  wise  to  give  large  doses  of  a  drug  that  stimuktei 
so  powerfully  the  affected  nerve-cells.     Recovery  has  been  ascribed  to 


ita  hjpodermio  iiae»  but  the  evidenoe  of  a  Telation  between 
has  in  published  cases,  been  no  more  distinct  than  when  the  ( 
been  given  by  the  mouth.  Belladonna  in  large  and  freque 
has  been  thought  by  Abercrombie  to  do  good. 

Of  local  treatment  the  most  important  measures  are 
and  electricity.  The  slowly  interrupted  voltaio  current  sh 
used,  to  which  alone  the  muscular  fibres  are  capable  of  respo 
the  paralysis  is  severe.  The  current  should,  if  possible,  be  oi 
strength  as  will  cause  the  muscles  to  contract,  but,  in  the 
children,  if  an  adequate  strength  causes  severe  emotional  disti 
it  is  far  better  to  be  content  with  a  weaker  current,  as  strou] 
be  borne  without  distress  or  alarm.  The  utmost  good  electri* 
do,  is,  in  this  disease,  extremely  small  compared  with  the  ] 
influence  of  a  daily  fright. 

Among  special  symptoms  which  may  require  treatment,  the  p 
of  the  pharynx  has  been  already  considered.  The  loss  of  accoi 
tion  scarcely  calls  for  treatment,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  ai 
can  be  done  for  it,  although  the  application  of  eserine  (a  1 
cent  solution  in  water)  twice  a  day,  has  been  recommen 
Herschel.  If  there  are  symptoms  of  cardiac  failtire,  the 
should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture,  since  fatal  syncc 
occurred  on  sudden  rising.  For  undue  frequency  of  action 
doses  of  digitalis  may  be  given,  the  efEect  being  carefully  w 
Ducheune  recommends  faradism  to  the  precordial  region  as  a 
ful  means  of  stimulating  a  failing  heart,  and  several  other 
writers  have  endorsed  his  recommendation. 

Failure  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  is  rarely  so  complet 
cause  death  directly,  but  when  mucus  accumulates  in  the 
suffocating  paroxysms  are  apt  to  occur,  which  are  attended  wit 
danger.  If  life  is  threatened  in  one  of  these,  artificial  res{ 
may  carry  the  patient  over  the  attack,  and  Duchenne  advisee 
stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  by  faradism  to  the  back 
chest.  An  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  method  was  employe 
success  has  been  given  by  Millard.*  The  patient  was  a  ma 
thirty,  and  paralysis  of  the  palate,  diplopia,  and  weakness 
limbs  had  existed  for  about  three  weeks,  when  distress  in  bn 
suddenly  came  on ;  expiration  was  shoiii  and  sudden ;  mucus  a( 
lated  in  the  air-passages,  causing  a  loud  tracheal  rale ;  the ; 
could  not  expel  it,  and  asphyxia  seemed  imminent.  Ducheuj 
called  in,  and,  noting  that  the  diaphragm  acted  well,  and  tl: 
source  of  the  trouble  was  the  deficient  expiration,  f aradised  tl 
at  the  back  of  the  tLorax,  and  thus  "rapidly  re-establisb( 
expiratory  power,  and  caused  the  immediate  expulsion  of  a  qi 
of  bronchial  mucus.  The  patient  was  immediately  relieved,  ai 
apphcation  being  repeated  during  the  next  few  days,  all  ah 
symptoms  passed  away,  and  he  ultimately  recovered." 
*  Quoted  by  Landoazj,  loo.  cit.,  p.  87. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Hydrophobia  is  the  name  given  to  a  maladj,  when  it  affeets  man, 
which  is  called  rabies  when  an  animal  is  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  a 
specific  disease,  always  dne  to  a  specific  poison,  always  contracted 
from  an  animal,  and,  like  syphilis,  transmissible  only  by  inoculation. 
It  is  manifested  by  symptoms  that  are  chiefly  due  to  distnrbanee  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  almost  always  fataL 

Babies  in  Animaxa 

Before  describing  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  man,  it  will  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  characters  of  the  affection  in  animals.  The 
fullest  description  of  it  is  that  given  by  Fleming  in  his  work  on  the 
disease  *  The  malady  is  almost  invariably  due  to  inoculation  by  a  bite. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Fleming  that  it  arises  spontaneously  in  very  rare 
instances,  but  this  is  not  certain.t  It  occurs  chiefly  in  dogs,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  cats,  and  by  these  it  is  commonly  transmitted,  especially 
by  the  first  two.  It  may  also  be  produced  in  the  herbivora  and  some 
rodents,  but  it  is  probably  very  seldom  transmitted  by  them.  In  the 
dog  the  first  symptom  is  duluess,  with  an  indisposition  to  move. 
Then  the  animal  becomes  shy  and  suspicious  or  threatening  in 
manner,  and  afterwards  irritable  and  restless,  with  a  strong  teadeaej 
to  bite.  Throughout  the  early  period  there  is  a  depraved  appetite ; 
ordinary  food  is  rejected,  and  hay,  straw,  cloth,  wood,  and  cinders, 
and  even  the  animal's  own  hair,  are  eaten.  This  is  an  important 
characteristic,  because  the  presence  of  such  substances  in  the  stomach 
constitutes  one  of  the  signs  by  which  the  disease  can  be  recognised 
after  death.  ^  The  bark  usually  becomes  changed  into  a  peculiar 
howl,  which  begins  with  a  short  low  note  and  ends  with  a  long  higher 
note ;  it  has  also  a  peculiar  metallic  ring.  There  may  be  drooping  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  ;  this  may 
prevent  swallowing,  but  there  is  no  dread  of  water.  Ultimately, 
palsy  always  comes  on;  it  is  first  manifested  by  unsteadiness  of 
movement,  then  by  increasing  weakness  of  the  legs,  and  at  last  there 

*  Some  additional  facts,  observed  daring  a  long  teriei  of  investigationt,  are 
described  by  Dowdeswell  ('  Proc.  Royal  Society,'  vol,  xUli,  p.  48)»  His  deseriptioo 
has  been  chiefly  followed  in  the  above  account. 

t  See  p.  925. 

X  This  sign  has,  indeed,  been  regarded  as  patbognomonic,  bat  donbtt  have  been 
thrown  on  its  valae.  Gibier  (*  Qaz.  Heb.,'  1884,  No.  29,  &c.)  sUtes  that  be  has 
repeatedly  failed  to  obtain  evidence  of  tbe  rabid  state  of  animals  in  whose  stomach 
bay  and  straw  were  found,  wben  be  employed  the  test  of  snbdaral  inoeolation. 
Mr.  fi.  Batt,  Vet.  Surgeon  to  the  Brown  Institution,  informs  me  that  this  feature  if 
not  uncommon  apart  from  rabies,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  oonfldeiit»  ffOB 
post-mortem  signs  alone,  that  an  animal  has  died  from  this  disease. 


ia  inability  to  stand.  The  animal  then  usually  becomes  comatose 
aiid  dies.  A  distinction  has  been  made  hetweeu  "  dumb  or  paralytic 
rabies  "  and  "  furious  rabies,"  but  the  difference  depends  only  on  the 
degree  of  excitement ;  all  cases,  if  permitted  to  run  their  course,  end 
in  paralysis,  but  in  the  "  paralytic"  form  this  is  an  early  8ymi>tom9 
and  the  stage  of  excitement  may  be  represented  only  by  quickened 
breathing.*  After  death,  distinct  changes  are  often  to  be  found  in 
the  nerre-centres.  There  is  congestion  of  the  membmnes  and  in  the 
eortex,  with  accumulations  of  lymphoid  cells  about  the  yessels, 
especially  intense  beneath  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where 
I  have  found  the  tissue  in  a  state  indistinguishable  from  that  of  acute 
inflammation.  The  changes  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  to  be 
described  as  often  present  in  man.  There  may  be  minute  extrava- 
sations, and  sometimes  hsdmorrhage  visible  to  the  naked  eje.  Similar 
but  UBually  slighter  changes  are  often  found  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  larynx  and  trachea  are  usually  congested,  and  so 
also  are  the  lungs. 

In  the  stomach,  besides  the  peculiar  contents  already  mentioned, 
minute  extravasations  are  commonly  seen  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  salivary  glands  present  no  constant  changes,  nor  do  other  organs. 

In  the  rabbit,  according  to  Dowdeswell,  the  symptoms  are  dulness, 
followed  by  excitement,  transient  pyrexia,  and  progressive  paralysis, 
which  is  the  cause  of  death.  The  post-mortem  changes  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  dog,  but  the  stomach  contains  ordinary  food. 

Pasteur  has  discovered  that  the  virus  exists,  after  death,  in  the 
central  nervous  system  as  well  as  in  the  salivary  glands,  and  Dowdes- 
well  has  found  that  it  is  also  abundant  iu  the  peripheral  nerves. 
Inoculation  with  the  tissue  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  produces  the 
disease  even  more  certainly  than  does  that  of  the  salivary  glands. 
Pasteur  has  also  proved  that,  in  animals,  the  disease  is  produced  far 
more  surely,  and  with  a  more  uniform  incubation  period,  when  the 
inoculation  is  made  beneath  the  dura  mater,  by  trephining  the  skull, 
than  when  it  is  beneath  the  skin. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  very  variable  in  animals,  especially 
when  the  inoculation  is  subcutaneous.  In  intra-cranial  inoculation  it 
is  generally  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  days,  and  this  whatever  is  the 
source  of  the  virus.  By  passing  the  virus  through  a  series  of  rabbits, 
the  period  becomes  shortetied  to  six  or  seven  days,  and  remarkably 
uniform — the  "  £xed  virus  "  of  Pasteur.  The  poison  exists  in  the 
tissues  only  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation.  The  nature 
of  the  virus  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  that  it  is  a  micro- 
organism scarcely  admits  of  doubt.t     Its  activity  appears  to   be 

•  Ferr^e,  'Compt.  rend.,'  cvi.  No.  12. 

t  Gibier  (<  Coinptes  rend.,'  1884,  vol.  zcviii,  and  'Tbte  de  Paris,'  1884)  and  alae 
Dowdeswell  (loc.  cit.)  foand  an  organism  in  abundance  in  the  central  nervous  system 
in  some  cases;  it  was  extremely  difficalt  to  stain  and  recognise,  and  this^  if  it  was 
really  the  microbe  of  rabies,  explains  the  frequent  failare  to  dis€0?er  it.    DowdM- 


rapidlj  destroyed  by  decompositioiiy  yet  it  has  been  found  Texyaeli^ 
in  a  dog  that  had  been  buried  fourteen  days.*  It  is  certain,  aIs(H 
that  the  saliya^  dried  before  decomposition,  retains  its  Tirulenee  for 
many  days.  In  the  dried  spinal  cord  the  Tirus  gradually  loses  its 
power,  which  becomes  extinct  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  even  in  tha 
case  of  the  "fixed''  Tims  of  the  rabbit  Tha  pathology  of  the 
disease  will  be  again  considered. 

Babies  xs  Mia; 

The  disease  in  man  is  commonly  called  **  hydrophobia,**  because  tks 
difficulty  in  swallowing  induces  a  sort  of  reflected  mental  dread  of 
water.  Although  this  dread  may  be  absent,  and  the  name  at  best 
designates  only  one  symptom,  it  is  so  firmly  established  that  sn 
attempt  to  change  it  would  be  futile.  The  features  of  the  disease  axe 
occasionally  simulated  by  other  maladies,  and  this  fsud  has  been 
made,  by  certain  lay  writers,  the  ground  for  denying  the  occurrence  of 
rabies  in  man)  but  such  denial  is  only  possible  through  ignoxanl^^ 
and  its  refutation  is  needless. 

In  man,  the  disease  is  invariably  acquired  from  a  rabid  animal,  and 
is  almost  invariably  due  to  inoculation  with  the  saliva  by  means  of  a 
Lite.  In  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  contracted  from  a  do^ 
in  a  few  cases  from  cats,  very  seldom  from  a  fox  or  a  wolf.  It  has  been 
due  to  a  wound  received  in  the  dissection  of  a  rabid  animal,t  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  inoculation  with  the  blood  alone  will  produce  the 
disease. 

A  bite  is  more  effective  if  upon  an  uncovered  part  of  the  body,  sa 
the  &ce  or  hand,  than  if  inflicted  through  the  clothes,  by  which  the 
saliva  may  be  wiped  from  the  teeth.  Children  are  often  bitten  about 
the  face,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  so  bitten  are  infected. 
It  is  said  that  a  bite  inflicted  immediately  after  a  preceding  bite  ii 
less  likely  to  infect,  as  the  teeth  may  have  been  cleaned  by  the 
preceding  bite.  The  disease  may  also  be  caused  by  a  rabid  dog 
merely  licking  a  scratch  upon  the  hand  (and  may  be  thus  produced 
more  often  than  remembered  and  recorded  facts  suggest),  and  it  baa 
resulted  from  the  teeth  having  been  used  to  loosen  a  knot  upon  a  rope 
with  which  a  rabid  dog  has  been  tied  up.  A  person  has  been 
inoculated  by  a  bite  from  a  healthy  dog,  inflicted  immediately  after  it 
had  been  fighting  with  a  rabid  animal,  the  saliva  of  which  was  no 
doubt  inoculated.  The  malady  has  followed  the  scratch  of  a  cat,  but 
probably  by  the  animal's  saliva  having  thus  been  introduced. 

It  has  been  said  that  hydrophobia  has  been  produced  by  the  bite  of 

well  obtained  aome  eoltivations  from  it,  and  one  animal  inoculated  with  the  eoltiTatai 
organism  seemed  to  be  protected  from  the  sffecti  of  the  active  vims  ('Lsiioit/ 
1886,  vol.  i,  p.  1112). 

•  Qaltler,  'Comptes  rend./  cvi,  1888. 

t  For  an  instance,  see  Bollinger,  'Ziemssen's  Handbnch,'  Bd.  ili,  p.  542. 


mn  animal  not  suffering  from  rabies.  This  is  opposed  to  all  that  we 
know  of  tbe  origin  of  other  diseases.  The  statement  rests  upon 
some  facts  which  seem  to  establish  that  hydrophobia  may  result  from 
the  bite  of  a  dog  which  did  not  at  the  time,  or  for  several  weeks 
afterwards,  present  the  recognised  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  The 
best  explanation  of  these  cases  is  probably  that,  in  some  rare  and 
exceptional  circumstances,  rabies  may  affect  a  dog  as  a  malady  that 
18  transient  and  insignificant,  but  communicable.  Examples  of  this 
are  seen  in  most  infectious  diseases.  Tbe  fact  tbat  dogs  may  recover 
from  rabies,*  makes  it  probable  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  slight. 

The  facts  mentioned  show  that  only  some  of  tbose  who  are  bitten 
by  a  rabid  animal  contract  the  disease.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  proportion  is  great,  on  account  of  the  frequent  uncertainty 
whether  the  dog  was  really  rabid.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  of  all 
those  bitten  by  certainly  rabid  dogs,  A!?  per  cent,  suffer;  of  those 
whofle  wounds  were  uncauterised,  88  per  cent. ;  of  those  promptly 
cauterised,  only  83  per  cent.t  On  the  other  hand,  of  persons  bitten  by 
dogs  merely  suspected  to  be  mad,  only  8  per  cent.  suffer4  The 
immunity  of  some  persons  is  perhaps  due  to  bites  having  been 
inflicted  through  the  clothes,  or  to  the  animal's  teeth  having  been 
otherwise  freed  from  saliva.  The  poison  may  also  vary  in  virulence  at 
different  stages. 

The  general  incidence  of  rabies  can  be  traced  to  the  exposure  to  the 
risk  of  bites,  their  character  and  position.  Hence  more  males  than 
females  suffer,  the  proportion  being  about  four  to  one.  Most  males 
are  in  the  middle  period  of  life.  Yery  few  adult  women  are  affected, 
but  children  of  both  sexes  often  suffer ;  they  are  much  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  bites  on  the  face  and  hand  from  straying  dogs.  No  less 
then  two  fifths  of  all  cases  are  under  fifteen.  § 

The  period  of  "  incubation  "  varies  between  wide  limits,  and  is  longer 
and  more  variable  than  tbat  of  any  other  known  acute  specific  disease. 
The  common  period  is  from  six  to  ten  weeks.    Bauer  has  calculated 

*  Observed  by  Ptotenr  and  Antry.  The  latter  proved  the  disease  to  be  rabies  by 
iaocQlation  from  the  body  of  the  person  who  was  bitten  and  died  ("  Bada-Pest  Comm. 
Rep./'  by  Laufenhain,  •  Cent,  f .  Nervenkr./  1889,  p.  293). 

t  We  need  more  facts  as  to  the  actual  interval  before  eanterisation.  Many 
persons  saffer  whose  wounds  are  cauterised  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour— ample  time  for 
the  virus  to  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  caustics.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
disease  ever  occurs  if  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  immediately  plunged  into  a  small 
wound. 

X  Bollinger,  loc  olt,  from  the  statistics  of  Tardiea,  Thamhayn,  and  Bouley. 

I  During  the  twenty-five  years  ending  1872  (*  Beg.-Qen.  Rep./  1875),  299  males 
and  74  females  died  from  hydrophobia.  89  males  and  83  females  were  under  15, 
a  one  third  of  the  males,  and  four  sevenths  of  the  females.  The  greater  relative 
male  liability  is  least  (but  still  considerable)  in  childhood,  and  increases  up  to  45  j 
tbe  ratio  between  the  sexes  is  2  to  1  in  the  first  five  years,  and  8  to  1  in  the  third  i 
during  the  thirty  years  16—45  it  is  8^  tol.  In  later  life  Um  prepoodaraoce  of 
sales  is  not  so  greats  but  tbe  cases  are  few. 
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the  arerage  period  of  510  cases  to  have  been  seventy-two  days,  and 
rather  longer  in  men  (eighty-five  days)  than  in  women  (sixty-five  days). 
It  is  shorter  when  the  bite  is  on  the  head  or  neck  than  when  on  the 
limbs.*  In  at  least  half  the  cases,  the  disease  develops  in  from  ooeto 
three  months  after  infection.  In  a  few  cases,  the  period  Is  less  than  a 
month,  the  shortest  observed  having  been  about  twelve  days.  Gases  an 
not  uncommon  in  which  the  period  is  more  than  three  months — six, 
nine,  and  in  some  cases  even  twelve  or  eighteen.f  Instances  have,  in* 
deed,  been  recorded  in  which  five,  ten,  or  twelve  years  are  said  to  have 
passed  ;  most  authorities  consider  that  in  such  cases  there  has  probahlr 
been  a  second  unnoticed  infection.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
disease  may  occur  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  of  eighteen  months 
and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  longer  interfsL 
Although  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  interval  as  the  '*  incubation  " 
period,  it  is  probable  that  only  the  shorter  periods  really  correspond 
to  what  we  understand  by  the  term  in  the  case  of  other  diseases. 

Stmftoks. — During  the  interval  after  the  bite  there  are  commonly 
no  symptoms.  Occasionally,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  pain  or 
unpleasant  sensations  are  felt  at  the  seat  of  the  wound,  explicable  it 
part  (but  not  altogether)  by  the  attention  which  is  directed  to  it 
Mental  depression  is  occasionally  conspicuous,  but  is  commonly  the 
result  of  the  sufferer's  knowledge  and  anticipation  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  bite.  At  the  onset  of  the  acute  symptoms  there 
may  be  considerable  local  pain,  occasionally  radiating  pp  the  Umh 
It  may  exist  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  before  other  symptoms.  Even 
more  frequently,  all  local  symptoms  are  absent.  Slight  preceding 
fever  (even  with  a  rigor)  has  sometimes  been  observed  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  usually  the  first  indications  of  the  impending  malady  are  s 
sense  of  general  malaise,  mental  depression,  and  disturbed  sleep.  These 
may  exist  for  a  few  days,  even  for  a  week  or  more,  before  the  aotnal 
onset,  which  is  indicated  by  some  discomfort  about  the  throaty  an 
occasional  sense  of  choking,  or  a  little  difficuliy  in  swallowing  liqnida 
The  effort,  if  successful,  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  child 
taking  a  nauseous  draught  (Handford).  The  spasm  in  the  phaiynx, 
produced  by  the  attempt,  increases  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
spreads  to  the  muscles  of  respiration,  causing  a  short,  quick  inspira- 
tion, a  "catch  in  the  breath,"  resembling  that  which  is  produced  in 
health  by  an  affusion  of  water.  This  soon  becomes  a  strong  inspira- 
tory effort,  in  which  the  ''extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration," 
sterno-mastoid,  scaleni,  &c.,  and  even  the  facial  muscles,  take  part; 
the  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  outwards. 
Very  rarely  sudden  severe  throat-spasm  has  been  the  first  ^mptom. 

*  Baaer, '  Mftnch.  ined.  WochenschV  1886.  If  27  donbtf  al  caaes  of  alleged  raj 
long  incubation  were  inchided,  he  found  the  average  of  537  cages  to  be  126  (kja 
The  period  presents  very  little  variation  in  the  case  of  bites  by  different  animaU. 

t  Many  well-autbenticated  instances  of  eighteen  months'  unration  are  on  reoofd. 


As  the  Intensitj  of  the  spasm  increases,  so  does  the  read 
which  it  is  excited.    It  may  be  caused  bj  the  mere  oontac 
with  the  lips,  and  a  state  of  cutaneous  hjpenesthesia  de 
that  Tarioos  impressions,  such  as  a  draught  of  air,  which 
excite  a  respiratory  effort,  bring  on  the  spasm.     The  mere 
of  air  caused  bj  raising  the  bedclothes  maj  be  sufficient.     T 
is  often  unable  to  swallow  the  saliva,  which  is  usually  abui 
viscid,  so  that  it  hangs  about  the  mouth  and  is  expelled  i 
cultj ;  this  greatly  increases  the  patient's  discomfort.     Vc 
common,  a  greenish-brown  liquid  being  ejected.     The  a 
spasm  are  very  distressing  to  the  patient;  the  mental  sti 
they  occasion  increases  the  readiness  with  which  they  are 
and  in  some  cases  the  mere  sight  of  water  or  the  sound  of 
water  will  cause  an  attack.     It  may  even  be  excited  by  visus 
sions  which  cause  a  similar  sensation,  as  the  reflection  from  a 
glass,  or  even  a  strong  light.     The  sufferer's  horror  and 
these  excitants  becomes  intense.     Thus  the  disturbance  in  t 
swallowing  liquids,  which  constitutes  as  it  were  the  first  sym 
key*note  of  the  disease,  spreads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mental  disi 
and  on  the  other  to  extensive  muscular  spasm. 

In  each  of  these  directions  further  symptoms  develop.    Tl 
at  first  confined  to  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration 
to  the  other  muscles  of  the  body,  and  the  paroxysms,  at  fin 
atory,  afterwards  become  general,  and  assume  a  convulsive  c 
although  still  excited  by  the  same  causes.     The  convulsi 
oonsist  of  general  muscular  rigidity,  sometimes  tetanoid  in  c 
with  actual  opisthotonos,  or  they  may  be  co-ordinated  an< 
resemble  hysteroid  convulsions.    During  this  stage  the  kne 
commonly  increased  and  also  reflex  action  from  the  skin, 
cerebral  centres  may  share  the  over-action,  and  auditox^ 
Ksthesia  is  sometimes  very  distressing.    In  other  cases  the 
distress  passes  into  delirious  disturbance,  in  which,  at  tii 
balance  of  reason  is  lost,  and  the  distress  gets  command  < 
mind.    The  horror  with  which  the  attempts  to  drink  and  the  c 
the  distress  are  regarded,  becomes  transferred  to  the  attend 
whom  they  may  have  been  produced.    Actual  delusions  ma 
vene,  and  may  even  pass  into  a  state  of  positive  mania.    The 
derangement  is   most  intense  during  the  paroxysms  of  spai 
the  frenzied  patient  may  spit  his   saliva  at  those  about  hi 
often  attempts  to  bite  them  with  his  teeth,  making  occasionally 
noises  in  his  throat  which  have  been  thought  to  resemble  the 
of  a  dog.     The  sight  of  a  dog  has  been  known  greatly  to  ii 
the  mental  excitement,  and  this,  strangely  enough,  in  cases  i; 
the  sufferer  had  no  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  this  affection.     ] 
happens,  however,  that  the  very  anxiety  itself  deters  the  bitten 
from  alluding  to  its  cause,  until  his  mental  processes  are  exp( 
the  withdrawal  of  the  previous  controL    The  idea  of  a  dog  ma 


into  the  delasions  in  strange  ways.  One  patient  will  think  a  dog  i» 
nnder  the  bed,  or  that  he  sees  one  in  the  room.  Another  is  seized 
with  so  intense  a  fear  of  being  mistaken  for  a  dog  that  at  htft  he 
fancies  he  is  one,  and  goes  on  **  all  fours."  Bat  there  is  much  that 
is  mysterious  in  these  delusions,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sectioa 
on  Pathology. 

The  mental  disturbance,  is  not  always  thus  subordinate,  as  it  were, 
to  the  other  symptoms.  There  may  be  a  variable  amount  of  mental 
derangement  almost  from  the  first, — an  unnatural  suspicion,  with 
manifestations  of  ill  temper,  succeeeded  by  a  curious  mental  rest- 
lessness and  loquacity,  and  some  incoherence  in  the  sequence  of 
ideas.  Delusions  and  hallucinations  are  usually  late  symptoms, 
but  occasionally  some  false  ideas  are  manifested  early  in  the  affec> 
tion.  Throughout  its  course  there  are  sudden  variations  in  the 
mental  state,  which  are  almost  characteristio  of  the  disease ;  a  com« 
plaint,  perhaps  couched  in  indignant  language,  is  succeeded  by  an 
apology,  and  the  frenzied  patient  may  alternately  attempt  to  bite  his 
attendants  and  beseech  them  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  or  to  hold  him  fast 
that  he  may  not  hurt  them.  Similar  mental  disturbance  may  be 
present  in  children,  although  its  details  necessarily  differ,  but  in  them 
it  is  especially  common  for  initial  fear  of  liquids  to  be  lost  in  early 
delirium. 

In  adults  also,  as  the  mental  disturbance  inereases,  the  respiratoiy 
spasm  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  often  lessen,  and  sometimes  cease. 
The  convulsive  attacks  may  also  cease.  The  patient  may  die,  appa- 
rently exhausted  by  the  attacks  of  fury,  or,  if  life  is  prolonged  long 
enough,  the  mental  and  muscular  excitement  may  give  place  to  a  state 
of  paralytic  exhaustion,  which  seems  to  represent  the  paralysis  that  is  so 
prominent  in  animals.  Coma  may  come  on,  but  the  patient  usually 
dies  within  a  few  hours  of  the  diminution  in  the  symptoms  of  excite- 
ment. Death,  however,  sometimes  occurs  earlier,  from  asphyxia  daring 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  respiratory  spasm,  or  from  sudden  failure  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  a  result  that  is  explained  by  the  lesions  found  in 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Among  occasional  symptoms  priapism  deserves  mention ;  it  is  not 
very  common,  but  has  attracted  attention  from  ancient  times. 

The  temperature  is  almost  always  raised.  At  the  outset  the  eleva- 
tion is  trifling  (occasionally,  indeed,  absent),  and  throughout  the  dis- 
ease it  may  remain  moderate,  100®  or  101®.  More  f  requenti  v,  as  the  sym- 
ptoms increase,  so  does  the  pyrexia,  and  it  amounts  to  103®,  104®,  or  105*, 
and  may  even  reach  a  still  greater  height  just  before  death,  and  ma/ 
continue  to  rise  for  a  short  time  after  death.  A  rectal  temperature  of 
108*8®  has  been  observed  twenty  minutes.af ter  death  (Handford).  The 
urine  very  often  contains  albumen,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  quarter 
or  a  third.  Sugar  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  scar  of  the 
bite  is  said  sometimes  to  become  livid  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  durat-.on  of  the  disease  has  varied  in  fatal  cases  from  tirelve 


lioiiTB  to  ten  dajs.  The  usual  duration  is  from  two  to  four  daji ; 
one  tenth  of  the  patients  die  in  the  first  twentj-four  hours,  thve^ 
fifths  die  within  three  dajs.  Oases  exceeding  four  days  in  duratioa 
ftre  rare« 

The  course  of  the  disease  has  been  divided  into  two  stages,  the  first 
distinguished  by  the  respiratory  spasm,  the  second  by  the  mental  dis-i^ 
turbance  and  conyulsions.  By  others,  an  initial  stage  of  depression 
has  been  distinguished  from  the  later  stage  of  excitement.  The  final 
exhaustion  is  also  regarded  as  a  third  or  paralytic  stage.  But  these 
stages  are  often  not  well  marked ;  the  elements  that  distinguish  tbem 
may  be  combined  in  various  degrees,  and  those  of  the  later  period  ars 
sometimes  conspicuous  from  the  first. 

The  special  predominance  of  certain  symptoms  sometimes  impresses 
a  definite  character  on  the  attack,  so  that  certain  yarieties  may  be  dis«^ 
tinguished.  Their  recognition  is  of  some  practical  value,  since  it  may 
prevent  some  of  the  frequent  diagnostic  doubts.  The  most  important 
of  these  varieties  depend  on  the  predominance  of  mental  symptoms  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  convulsions  on  the  other.  Delirious  and  mental 
excitement  may  exist  from  the  onset  of  the  affection,  and  in  such 
cases  the  respiratory  spasm  may  be  less  pronounced  in  the  early' 
period  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  special  character  of  the  mental 
derangement  varies  greatly  according  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  amount  of  special  anxiety  he  has  previously  felt. 
There  is  almost  always  very  marked  mental  distress,  and  the  dread 
of  the  disease  rather  determines  the  direction  of  the  morbid  emotion 
than  causes  it.  If  there  has  been  no  apprehension  of  hydrophobia^ 
as  is  often  the  case  in  children  and  occasionally  in  adults  (especially 
of  the  lower  classes),  some  peculiar  delusion  may  be  associated  with 
the  emotion,  8«d  may  seem  to  be  its  oause  when  it  is  probably  its 
consequence. 

In  other  cases  the  convulsive  symptoms  predominate ;  the  spasm  ' 

induced  by  attempts  to  swallow  quickly  spreads  to  other  muscles  | 

besides  those  immediately  concerned,  and  the  tetanoid  character  may 
be  early  assumed.     In  some  instances,  again,  hysteroid  convulsions  I 

occur  almost  from  the  first,  and  the  respiratory  spasm  or  mere  emotion 
excites  the  co-ordinated  convulsive  movement  seen  in  severe  hysterical 
fits.    This  feature  of  the  spasm  may  lessen  as  the  disease  develops.*  { 

*  Boerhaave,  in  hU  '  Aphorisms,'  gave,  nearly  200  jean  ago,  a  description  of  thu  | 

disease  so  graphic  and  accurate  tliat  it  is  worth  quoting  in  full  from  the  English 
translation  of  Delacoste,  published  in  1715: 

"  Of  the  doff -madness, — When  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  infected  with  this  poison^ 
after  different  distances  of  time  he  begins  to  be  disordered  much  after  the  following 
manner: — ^The  place  pains  him  where  he  first  received  the  ii\juryi  then  follow 
wandering  uncertain  pains  in  other,  hut  chiefly  the  nearest  parts;  a  wearinesSi^ 
heiivinesB,  slowness  succeeds  in  the  whole  system  of  the  muscles;  his  sleeps  ar% 
disturb'd,  nneasie,  full  of  frights,  convulsions,  and  catching  in  the  tendons;  he  ia 
continually  restless,  sighs,  looks  dejected,  and  affects  to  he  alone;  and  it  is  much 
after  this  manner  that  the  disease  begins  and  finishes  its  first  stage.     If  you  hlee4 
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la  animals,  as  we  have  seen,  symptoms  of  paralysis  are  much  mors 
prominent  than  thej  are  in  man,  and  sometimes  thej  give  a  special 
character  to  the  attack.  Examples  of  the  true  paralytic  form  in  man 
ftre  not  common,  although  twenty  cases  have  been  collected  by 
Oamaleia.*  The  cause  is  usually  an  extensive  bite,  but  the  duration 
of  the  symptoms  is  nearly  that  of  the  common  form ;  sensibility  is 
generally  preserved,  the  sphincters  involved.  The  chief  morbid 
changes  are  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  onset  has  been  sometimes  by 
sudden  paraplegia,t  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  man  Goffi.  The 
nature  of  this  case  would  not  have  been  suspected  had  not  the  inocula- 
tion test  been  employed.  The  symptoms  closely  resembled  those  o! 
''acute  ascending  paralysis."^  It  is  important  not  to  mistake,  for  a 
peculiar  manifestation  of  the  disease,  the  effects  of  any  potent  agent 
employed  in  its  treatment.  The  depressing  influence  of  curaia  on  the 
motor  structures  has  probably  been  thus  mistaken ;  §  and  some  other 
instances  of  this  mysterious  form  of  palsy  may  have  been  paralytic 
rabies. 

Pathological  Afatomt. — The  blood  is  generally  fluid,  as  in  many 
acute  diseases.  The  throat  and  pharynx  are  commonly  congested; 
and  so,  in  many  cases,  are  other  organs,  especially  the  spleen  and 
kidneys.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  often  present  conspicuous  con- 
gestion.   The  most  important  morbid  changes  are  revealed  only  by  the 

Um,  then  the  blood  doth  not  carry  the  face  of  any  defect.  Then  are  all  the  foe* 
going  symptomg  increased,  and  there  follows  heiides  a  prodig^oni  nanrownea  and 
ptessnre  ahont  the  heart  and  cheat ;  hreathiog  is  difficalt,  and  accompanied  with 
fighs;  he  frequently  shakes  all  over;  his  hairs  stand  an  end,  and  tremblea  all orer 
at  the  sight  of  water,  of  any  sort  of 'liquors,  or  even  upon  the  sight  of  transparent 
things,  or  reflecting  like  looking-glasses;  he  lesea  his  appetite  entirely,  yet  he  can 
•wallow  anything  that  is  veiy  dry  and  solid.  The  tonch  of  any  moistoreb  chidly 
with  his  lips  or  tongae,  creates  an  incredible  anguish,  tremors,  violent  eonvnliiooi, 
and  a  raving;  he  vomits  tawny,  glewish  choler  or  green*like  leeke;  he  grows  voy 
hot,  feverish,  sleepless ;  is  troubled  with  a  priaptsme ;  and  he  thinks  very  disorderiy 
of  things  quite  foreign  and  unnsnal.  Thus  doth  it  go  on,  and  here  absolves  its 
second  stage.  Afterwards  doth  everything  constantly  grow  worse,  and  yonll  sood 
see  him  loll  out  his  rough  and  dry  tongpe,  gape  wide,  speak  hoarse,  have  a  great 
drought,  grow  raving  at  every  attempt  to  drink,  at  the  sight  or  touch  of  any  liquor; 
gather  froth  in  or  about  his  month ;  to  endeavour  the  spitting  of  the  same  upon  tbs 
bystanders,  even  against  his  will ;  to  bite  and  snap  at  everything  within  his  readi, 
mnd  that  involuntarily, nor  yet  to  be  withheld  from  those  attempts;  he  gnashes  hb 
teeth  with  froth,  snarling  like  a  dog;  his  pulse  now  and  breathing  begin  to  fsil, 
•«old  sweats  break  out  on  all  sides,  raves  in  the  highest  degree,  notwithstanding 
•which  he  is  all  the  while  sensible^  and  is  afraid  for  the  bystanders  that  he  shsll 
-nnwillingly  hurt  'em.  Hence  you  may  always  reckon  npon  his  dying  vwii^  n  the 
fourth  day  from  the  first  state  of  his  iUncss)  convulsed  with  a  moat  tetrifale  aogoiik 
«pon  drawing ^is  breath." 

•  8ee  Le  Gendre,  <L'Ann.  m^.,'  1887,  Ko.  40. 

t  Ricochon. '  Gas.  hebd.,'  1887,  No.  10. 

t  See  the  '  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  1886,  vol.  ii,  p.  880. 

§  See  the  com ments  of  Ostermayer  in  his  abstract  of  an  *  Vntyplcal "cms  i 
hj  Schaffer  ('  Cent.  f.  Nervenkr.,'  1891,  p.  27). 


miorosoope,*  and  are  found  in  the  central  nenrooa  tjrstem.  Thej  am 
Terj  yariable  in  their  degree,  and  are  sometimee,  although  ieldom, 
absent.  Of  nine  cases  I  hare  examined,  morbid  changes  were  distinct 
IB  aeyeiu    These  were  indications  of  Tascolar  distarbancei  dilatitkm 


Ito*  108.— HjdrophoUsf  pertTueiiiir  iheath  difiended  with  kaoocijtMi 
from  the  hypogloMal  nnolent. 

6C  small  vessels,  accomnlations  of  leucocyte-like  corpuscles  aroaiii 
them  and  in  the  tissues,  clots  in  the  small  Tcssels  eridentlj  formed 
during  life,  and  minute  h»morrhages.  These  changes  are  met  witb 
in  TBrious  parts,  especiallj  in 
the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the 
spinal  cord.  Thej  are  always 
most  intense  in  the  medullisi 
between  the  eminentia  teres 
abore  and  the  decussation  of 
the  pyramids  below,  and  espe- 
dally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pneumogastric,  hypoglossal, 
and  spinal  accessory  nuclei.  The 
accumulations  of  leucocytes 
about  the  TesseU  is  a  rery  con- 
spicuous change ;  they  surround 
the  outer  wall,  and  maj  be  so 
numerous  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  space  within  the  lymphatic  sheath 
(Fig.  168) ;  they  may  extend  along  the  yessel  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  even  pass  into  the  adjacent  tissue   (Fig.  169).    The 

*  They  have  been  investigated  and  deteribed  by  Coats,  aifford  AUbnttb  Benediktb 
myMlf »  and  others.  The  flgnret  here  given  aie  from  a  paper  of  n^  owq,  published 
in  the '  Path.  Trans.,'  voL  zzviiL 
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,-*  Hypoglossal  anelaast 
onndavesse* 
adjaoent  tissue. 


oytes  around  a  vessel,  and  otending  into 
thei 


nuclei  contain  a  much  larger  number  of  such  oorpnscles  than  nonnal 
and  in  places  thej  may  be  aggregated  and  form  dense  masset 
(Fig.  170),  which,  sinoe  the  corpuscles  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  pus-oells,  are  in  &ot  **  miliaiy  absoesaea.**    These  colleetioii» 


FiCK  170.-Ce1U  of  tfaa.hyi 
gaitrie  naabos  on  the 


ontiMilght»of  ill 
lailfenitloB  of  the 


may  sometfanes  also  be  oeen  outside  the  gray  matter,  scattered  at 
nuvlom,  as  it  were,  especially  about  the  root-fibres  of  the  nerves 

(Fig.  170).  The  thrombi  within 
the  vessels  fill  their  cavity,  and 
'i  may  present  curved  lines  aa  if 
*  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
}  pressure  of  the  blood.    At  the 
seat  of  these  clots  the  walls  of 
the    vessel  may  be    distinctly 
thickened.        The     nerve-cells 
sometimes  appear  swollen  and 
slightly    more    granular    than 
under    normal    circumstances, 
but  their  alterations  are  trifiing 

''?;  ^?— d'^°;,'??*^2?  S^   •5P«l«*f«  in  the  hardened    specimens  in 
(*<miliary  abscess")  m  the  fibrss  of  ongin        .,  *^ 

of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  which  they  are  commonly  exa- 

mined. The  hflsmorrhagea  are 
usually  small,  and  only  rarelj  suffidentlv  large  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  alilerations  are  usually  much 
slighter,  and  are  confined  to  encrustation  of  the  vessels  with  leuco- 
cytes and  to  an  increase  in  the  number  within  the  grey  matter ;  in 
this  the  changes  are  usually  greater  than  in  the  white  columns, 
although  they  involve  these  in  severe  forms.  They  may,  indeed, 
be  so  intense  as  to  constitute  a  condition  practically  of  acute 
myelitis.    Even  when  a  case  has  run  so  rapid  a  course  aa  to  be 


^W"'- 


fstil  in  three  days  such  myelitic  changes    may   be 
•  Sebaibr,  *  A.  i.  F^oh^' zii. 


oonspiouous.* 


The  *'miliaT7  abflcesses**  are  Terj  seldom  seen  in  the  cord.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  oentral  nervooB  system  may  present  no  other 
alterations  than  are  common  after  death  from  asphyxia,  and  this  ema. 
in  an  animal  inoculated  with  rabies,*  as  well  as  in  man.  Outside  the 
nervous  system  leucocytal  infiltration  has  been  seen  in  the  salirary 
glands  and  in  the  kidneys.t 

Patholoot. — ^It  may  be  well,  in  considering  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  to  disdnguish  the  facts  that  are  certain,  or  possess  a  proba- 
bility almost  equivalent  to  certainty,  from  the  mere  hypotheses  that 
afford  at  present  the  best  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed. 

(1)  It  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  a  virus,  not 
Tolatile,  and  transmissible  only  by  inoculation.  That  it  is  a  micro- 
organism has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  The  virus  seems  to  increase  within  the  body,  and  so  causes 
the  disease ;  Pasteur  has  shown  that  it  develops  best  and  chiefly  in 
the  central  nervous  system,  where  inoculation  (in  rabbits)  never 
fails,  as  it  sometimes  does  beneath  the  skin.  The  virus  certainly 
varies  in  intensity,  within  limits,  and  so  (inversely)  does  the  period 
of  incubation.  Such  increase  in  intensity  may  be  produced  by  the 
successive  inoculation  of  a  series  of  animals  with  full  doses.  The 
position  of  the  anatomical  changes,  coupled  with  the  character  of  the 
eymptoms,  shows  that  the  virus  acts  most  intensely  on  certain  parts 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  next  on  the  spinal  cord,  next  on  the  cortex 
of  the  brain.  But  the  variable  degree  of  the  changes,  and  their 
occasional  absence,  prove  that  they  are  secondary  effects  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  nerve-elements  by  the  Yirus,  an 
influence  known  in  other  diseases  to  have  vascular  disturbance  as  its 
oonsequence,  although  .the  latter,  if  intense,  may  have  its  own  effects. 

(2)  We  must  regard  as  hypothetical  the  explanations  that  have 
been  given  of  the  variable  and  often  long  interval  between  the  bite 
and  the  symptoms.  The  minimum  interval  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  true  ''incubation''  period,  and  slight  variations  in  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  intensity  of  the  virus ;  but  for  the  much  longer  period 
that  is  so  common  we  are  still  without  any  better  explanation  than 
the  old  one,  that  the  virus  is  lodged  for  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wound,  and  at  lost  dislodged  by  some  accidental  influence,  such  as 
gymnastic  exertion,  to  which  this  effect  was  ascribed  in  one  case.  But 
two,  if  not  three,  questions  need  consideration  in  connection  with  this 
problem.  We  must  assume  that  both  organisms  and  germs  are 
introduced ;  that  the  symptoms,  since  they  never  occur  at  once,  are  not 
due  to  the  former,  which  perish,  probably  often  leaving  other  germs; 
and  that  the  shorter  "  incubation  **  period  is  the  time  needed  for  the 
development  of  a  sufficient  number  of  organisms  from  the  germs, 
perhaps  within  the  nerve-centres.  The  localisation  of  the  germs 
near  the  wound,  but  be  vend  the  reach  of  tardy  cauteiisation,  is 

•  Bovigbi,  <Riv.  Clin.,'  188a  f  Coats,  Hale  White,  &c 


easier  to  ocmcrire  than  local  persistence  of  developed  organisms. 
When  malaise,  &c.«  precede  the  onset  for  some  weeks,  it  is  possible  that 
the  organisms  first  developed  are  too  few  to  produce  the  disease*  which 
only  results  from  the  maturity  of  a  second,  far  more  numerous  *' brood.*' 
ISaiiy  forms  of  organised  virus  seem  only  to  break  down  the  resistance 
of  normal  function  where  they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  intensity. 

It  has  been  extensively  held  (by  Pasteur  and  others)  that  the  path 
of  the  organisms  from  the  wound  to  the  nerve-centres  is  by  the  nerves^ 
and  by  tbis  slower  transit  the  long  interval  is  explained ;  but  the  theory 
is  improbable,  and  the  interval  is  too  variable  to  be  thus  explained. 
Such  a  transit  would  certainly  entail  indications  of  intense  neuritis^ 
invariable  and  preceding  the  onset.  All  facts  suggest  that  the 
organisms  introduced  soon  die,  and  that  germs  introduced  or  gene> 
rated  are  effective  by  their  development  in  the  nerve-centres.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  they  reach  these  by  the  blood.  The 
entrance  of  a  few  germs  into  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  development 
there  at  the  same  time  as  (or  a  little  before)  the  chief  development 
takes  place  in  the  central  oigans,  is  a  possible  explanation  of  the  local 
nerve-pains  experienced  in  some  cases. 

From  the  facts  of  the  disease,  and  from  what  we  have  learned  of 
analogous  maladies,  we  may  assume  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  virus  on  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  active  agent,  in  some  allied  diseases  (as  tetanus),  is  a  chemical 
product  of  the  organisms.  No  facts  have  yet  been  ascertained  to 
suggest  that  this  is  true  of  rabies,  although  it  cannot  be  considered 
unlikely.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  oi^nisms,  by  their  growth, 
produce  a  material  incompatible  with  their  continued  existence  in  the 
qrstem.  It  is  on  the  latter  theory  that  Pasteur  bases  the  explanation 
of  his  prophylactic  treatment,  and  we  shall  have  to  return  to  it  in 
eonsidering  the  latter. 

The  way  in  which  the  vims  acts  is  suggested  by  the  character  of 
the  symptoms.  Its  primary  effect  on  the  nerve-centres  seems  to  be 
to  increase  their  activity,  and  especially  to  augment  the  reflex  ex- 
citability of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  while 
corresponding  disturbance  of  the  cortex  causes  the  delirium,  &e. ;  the 
effect  on  the  medulla  oblongata  increases  the  excitability  of  the  respir- 
atory centre;  and,  as  the  extraordinary  muscles  of  inspiration  (not 
the  diaphragm)  are  chiefly  excited  by  reflex  influences,  the  inspiratory 
efforts  are  of  the  **  costo-superior ''  type.  The  centre  for  these  move- 
ments is  adjacent  to  that  for  deglutition,  and  the  region  of  the 
medulla  in  which  the  changes  are  most  intense  is  that  in  which 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  hypoglossal  nerves  are 
situated.  The  effect  of  the  ix)i8on  seems  to  be  chiefly  on  these  centres, 
just  as  other  organic  poisoL »  have  specific  actions  on  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  pev^od  of  excitement  is  often  succeeded  by 
the  opposite  condition,  shown  \^v  the  paraplegic  weakness  and  coma 
that  may  supervene.    But  another  agency  may  be  concerned  in  the 


sbobtion  of  function,  vii.  the  vascular  chauges  tbat  are  revealed  bj 
the  microscope,  and  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  must  be  regarded  as 
secondary  results  of  the  functional  over-action.*  These  are  some- 
what random  in  distribution ;  the  exact  points  at  which  thej  occur 
are  apparently  influenced  bj  conditions  which  are,  so  far  as  the 
disease  is  concerned,  accidental,  the  specific  poison  only  determining 
their  general  situation.  When  they  do  occur,  however,  the  leucocytai 
infiltration  may  be  so  great  as  to  break  up  the  tissue,  and  even  to 
constitute  a  minute  point  of  suppuration;  and  if  the  point  thus 
aiEected  is  important,  grave  paraljtio  consequences  may  ensue  in  both 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord.  Further,  it  is  probable  alsa 
that  the  cortical  excitement  acts  upon  the  centres  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  increases  their  disturbance.  We  know  how  much  the 
functions  of  the  pneumogastric  are  under  mental  influence;  the  sigh, 
and  vomiting  from  disgust,  are  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  the  disturbance  of  the  medulla  may  determine  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  cerebral  derangement.  We  may  often  trace,  iu  the 
symptoms,  evidence  of  this  peculiar  mutual  interaction  of  the  bulbar 
and  cortical  disturbance. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia 
not  only  resemble,  but  are  identical  with  those  of  hysteria.  The  con- 
vulsion may  be  distinctly  of  hysteroid  character,  and  the  frenzied 
horror  at  the  sight  of  water  has  a  close  parallel  in  the  maniacal  stage 
of  many  hysterical  attacks.  In  connection  with  the  barking  and  bit- 
ing of  the  hydrophobic  patient,  it  should  be  remembered  that  both 
actions  may  occur  during  the  attacks  of  pure  hysteria;  the  biting  is 
especially  common.f  There  is  nothing  in  itself  extraordinary  in 
hysteroid  disturbance  forming  part  of  the  functional  disturbance  of 
the  brain  that  results  from  a  different  cause,  but  the  tberio-mimicry 
of  hysteria  is  a  mysterious  phenomenon,  the  significance  of  which  is 
doubtless  great,  though  at  present  be  von  d  our  observation.  It  is  not 
lessened  by  the  prominence  of  the  condition  in  a  malady  due  to  a 
virus  exclusively  animal,  especially  since  it  cannot  be  altogether  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  of  mental  preoccupation. 

The  special  paralytic  form  seems  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  virus 
being  primarily  and  specially  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  being  from  the 
first  depressant  in  its  influence.  We  cannot  at  present  explain  the  last 
fact,  but  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  first  by  the  fact];  that  injection 
of  the  virus  into  the  veins  causes  the  paralytic  form,  while  subdural 
inoculation  always  gives  rise  to  the  ordinary  variety  with  initial  excite- 
ment. Through  the  blood  the  virus  can  evidently  have  free  access  to 
the  spinal  cord.     But  the  difference  in  its  influence  in  the  two  cases 

*  Hence  It  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  inflammation  of  the  medulla  aa  the  effect  of  the 
poison  and  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and  to  make  a  comparison,  as  has  been  don^ 
between  the  condition  of  the  medalla  in  hydrophobia  and  that  of  Peyer's  patches  in 
typhoid  fever. 

t  See  the  description  of  this  diseaaa.         {  Pasteor.  confirmed  by  Szpilmanai 


vnggests  some  difference  in  toe  Tims,  ana  in  tne  enaracter  or  n 
action  on  the  nerye-elements,  to  which  we  hare  at  present  no  olne. 

DiAOKOBis. — The  symptom  of  greatest  Yslne,  as  indicatiTe  of  the 
nature  of  the  affection,  is  unqnestionablj  the  peculiar  respiratory 
spasm  excited  bj  attempts  to  swallow  liquids.  The  history  of  a  bite 
usually  gives  significance  to  definite  symptoms,  but  occasionally  mis- 
leads when  these  are  equivocal. 

In  certain  acute  diseases  of  the  throat  and  cbest,  sudden  dysphagb 
has  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  hydrophobia,  chiefly  when  the 
'  dysphagia  is  not  due  to  pain,  but  is  reflex,  a  throat  spasm.  Sucli 
<»ses  are,  however,  very  rare,  and  the  history  and  other  symptoms  are 
distinctive  if  ordinary  care  is  used.  It  is  more  likely  that  these 
affections  should  be  mistaken  for  hydrophobia  than  that  the  latter 
disease  should  be  overlooked.  The  chief  diagnostic  difficulty  is  in 
connection  with  nervous  disorders.  Cases  in  which  the  mental 
disturbance  preponderates  may  be  mistaken  for  simple  insanity,  hot 
the  associated  spasm,  significant  even  if  slight,  and  the  onset  after  a 
auspicious  bite,  generally  prevent  error.  If  there  is  a  form  in  which 
spasm  is  absent,  the  distinction  from  simple  insanity  may  be  only 
possible  by  the  extremely  rapid  course  of  the  affection.  No  patient 
«ver  passed  from  mental  health  to  a  state  of  imminent  danger  in  two 
or  three  days  in  consequence  of  simple  insanity.  The  opposite 
mistake  is  far  more  common ;  a  previous  bite  leads  to  an  erroneous 
diagnosis  of  rabies. 

Organic  brain  diseases — meningeal  hssmorrhagcfor  instance— ooeor- 
ring  in  a  person  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  have  been  mistaken  for 
hydrophobia.  One  case  is  recorded  in  which  the  mistake  was  only 
discovered  at  the  post-mortem  examination.  The  character  of  the 
tx>nvulsions  and  delirium,  and  the  absence  of  respiratory  spasni, 
should  prevent  the  error.  From  tetanus,  hydrophobia  is  distingaished 
by  the  late  period  after  the  bite  at  which  the  symptoms  develop.  A 
difficulty  can  scarcely  arise  (except  in  the  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus) 
unless  the  patient  has  received  some  recent  wound  of  another  natura 
The  respiratory  spasm  and  aversion  to  liquids  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  early  trismus  in  the  other,  almost  always  suffice  for  the  diagnosis. 
If  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  are  present,  the  association  of 
general  tetanic  spasm  with  the  respiratory  disturbance  is  quite  com- 
patible  with  the  hydrophobic  nature  of  the  case. 

Symptoms  bearing  a  superficial  resemblance  to  hydrophobia  some- 
times  occur  in  those  who  have  been  in  great  dread  of  the  disease,  in 
<K)n8equence  of  a  bite  from  an  animal  possibly  or  certainly  rabid. 
The  knowledge  that  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  a  symptom  of  the 
disease,  determines  the  occurrence  of  spasm  in  the  throat  on  degluti- 
tion, perhaps  analogous  to  the  "  globus  hystericus."  The  patient's 
fears  are  intensified  as  the  spasm  increases  in  degree,  and  a  dread 
of  water  may  come  on.    Hysterical  convulsion  may  be  added,  and  the 


group  of  symptoms  produced  may  deceire  eren  the  medical  attendant. 
In  this  "lyssophobia,**  or  "pseudo-hydrophobia"  as  it  has  been 
termed,  the  most  important  diagnostic  element  is  the  absence  of  all 
true  respiratory  spasm;  there  is  not  the  peculiar  "catch  in  the 
breath"  that  characterises  the  genuine  disease.  There  has  always 
been  much  preceding  mental  alarm,  but  too  much  weight  must  not  be 
placed  on  this,  because  great  anxiety  of  necessity  often  precedes  true 
hydrophobia.*  The  symptoms  of  the  spurious  form  commonly  soon 
subside  if  the  mind  of  the  patient  can  be  tranquillised,  or  if  the 
patient  has  recourse  to  some  method  of  treatment  in  which  he  can  be 
induced  to  place  confidence.  An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  Dr.  Buisson,  who  after  receiving  on  a  scar  some  saliva  from  a 
patient  who  was  suffering  from  hydrophobia  (real,  or  more  probably 
supposed)  thought  himself  suffering  from  the  disease.  He  took  a 
▼apour-bath  and  was  welL  He  afterwards  treated  forty  cases  of  the 
same  character  successfully  in  this  manner!  But  there  axe  other 
cases,  regarded  as  spurious,  in  which  the  mental  disturbance  is 
intense,  spasm  distinct,  and  the  patient  passes  into  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion and  dies  in  a  few  days.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  cases 
are  genuine,  although  they  have  been  published  as  spurious.t 

I  have  more  than  once  known  a  first  attack  of  hysteroid  convulsion, 
in  a  lad  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  some  time  before,  to  be  mistaken 
for  hydrophobia  on  account  of  the  barking  and  biting  and  general 
convulsion.  The  absence  of  the  respiratory  spasm,  and  the  intermit- 
ting character  of  the  disturbance,  should  prevent  error,  which,  indeed, 
can  only  occur  if  the  characteristics  of  severe  hysteria  are  not 
known. 

Pboonosis. — ^Attacks  of  hydrophobia  differ  in  their  intensity  and  *n 
the  rapidity  of  their  course,  but  at  present  aJl  we  can  say  is  that  m 
any  given  case,  however  mild,  only  one  issue  can  be  looked  for.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  future  may  render  the  prognosis  less  grave; 
although  we  seem  as  far  as  ever  from  an  actual  cure  for  the  developed 
disease,  we  may  still  echo  the  hope,  expressed  by  Boerhaave  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago, "  Kor  ought  we  yet  to  despair  of  finding  out, 

*  There  has  more  often  been  s  tendency  to  regard  the  genaine  diiease  ••  imagi- 
nary than  to  mistake  the  spnrionB  for  the  genuine.  Thia  tendency  ia  especially 
marked  among  critics  who  have  not  seen  the  caMe,  who  do  not  scrapie  to  cast  doabts 
on  the  nature  of  even  fatal  cases.  It  is  not  certain  that  death  has  ever  occurred 
from  mere  "  lyssophobia." 

t  The  diagnosis  of  the  spurious  from  the  genuine  form  of  the  disease  is  thns  a 
matter  on  which  there  is  very  wide  difference  of  opinion,  which  involves  also  the 
diagnostic  indications.  This  difference  will  probably  be  lessened  considerably  now 
that  we  hHve  an  apparently  crucial  test  in  the  results  of  inoculation.  Two  fatal 
cases  described  as  *'  pseudo- hydrophobia  "  have  been  published  by  Broadbent  ('  Clin. 
Soc.  Trans.,'  Feb.  2Srd,  1883),  the  spurious  character  of  wliich  appears  to  me  to  be 
open  to  question.  In  one  case  it  is  true  the  bite  was  received  five  yean  before^  bat 
this  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  determine  the  diagnosis  (see  p.  I 


some  time  or  other,  a  peculiar  antidote  for  this  poison,  seeing  we  haire 
succeeded  in  poisons  thought  formerly  as  destructiTe." 

Tkbatubnt. — Preventive. — The  prevention  of  a  disease  is  important 
in  proportion  as  its  treatment  is  ineffectual;  and  the  fatality  of 
hydrophobia  renders  its  prophylaxis  of  paramount  urgency.  The 
prevention  of  hydrophobia  is  the  prevention  of  rabies,  and  this  could 
be  readily  effected  in  G-reat  Britain  on  account  of  our  insular  position. 
The  enforced  muzzling  of  all  dogs  for  a  period  of  one  year  would 
almost  certainly  stamp  out  the  disease.*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  also, 
that  the  number  of  dogs  is  vastly  in  excess  of  any  real  need  of  the 
community.  Most  cases  of  hydrophobia  are  due  to  animals  kept  for 
pleasure,  not  for  use,  and  often  ill- kept.  More  might  also  be  done  to 
make  those  who  keep  dogs  familiar  with  the  early  symptoms  of  rabies, 
and  to  render  it  a  criminal  offence  to  permit  a  dog  that  presents  such 
symptoms  to  be  at  large. 

Until  this  wise  and  humane  measure,  the  universal  use  of  the  muzzle, 
is  adopted,  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  centres  in  the  method  devised 
by  Pasteur,  and  in  the  cauterisation  of  the  bite.  Pasteur^s  system  of 
prevention  depends  on  the  fact  that  by  drying  the  spinal  cord  of 
rabbits  that  have  been  rendered  rabid  by  inoculation,  the  Tims 
becomes  less  active ;  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  an  emulsion  of  such 
a  cord  (dried  for  fourteen  days)  causes  no  definite  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  nor  do  subsequent  inoculations  or  injections  made  with  cords 
dried  for  a  less  time.  After  such  inoculations  an  animal  is 
**  protected,"  and  does  not  suffer  from  rabies  if  afterwards  bitten  by 
a  rabid  animal,  or  even  if  inoculated  with  the  virus  in  its  most  active 
state.f  These  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by  Horsiey,^  in  a 
series  of  experiments  on  dogs,  which  seem  to  be  free  from  any  source 
of  fallacy.  In  these  experiments  the  preventive  treatment  was  carried 
out  before  the  infection.     Pasteur  further  believes  that  such  a  oooise 

*  That  such  a  measure  is  not  adopted  is  a  national  disgrace,  which  is  accentoated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Qovernment  derives  part  of  its  revenae  from  a  tax  upon  dogs. 
The  opposition  to  the  nse  of  the  muzzle  is  one  of  the  strangest  developments  of 
morbid  sentiment.  There  are  apparently  thousands  of  well-meaning  people  who 
would  prefer  that  hundreds  of  dogs  should  perish  every  year  of  a  painful  malady, 
that  many  human  lives  should  be  annually  lost,  and  scores  of  persons  should  be  sub- 
jected for  months  to  acute  mental  agony — rather  than  that  dogs  should  be  made  to 
wear  an  apparatus  which  causes  them  a  trifling  annoyance  for  a  few  days.  This 
perverted  sentiment  ought  to  be  met  with  universal  abhorrence^  as  a  diagraea  is 
humanity. 

t  Pasteur  puts  forward  the  theory,  already  refered  to— which  has  however,  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  accuracy  of  his  facts — that  the  virus,  a  micro-organism,  pro* 
duces,  in  its  development,  some  substance  by  which  its  growth  is  checked,  as  is  the 
growth  of  yeast  by  the  alcohol  produced.  He  thinks  that  the  spinal  cord  contains 
both  the  virus  and  the  antidotal  product,  and  that  the  antidote  is  much  less  infla* 
enoed  by  the  process  of  drying  than  is  the  virus. 

X  'Report  of  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  M«  Pasteur's  Treatment  of  Hydro* 
^obia,'  1887. 


of  mjeotions  is  effective  in  pieventing  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
in  a  person  who  has  been  already  inoculated  with  rabies,  and  he  has 
treated  thus  manj  thousands  of  bitten  persons.  The  efficacj  of  the 
treatment  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  so  also  has  its 
safet J.  Two  facts  only  are  certain.  First,  the  danger  that  rabies  may 
be  communicated  by  the  treatment  is  very  smalL  There  is,  indeed, 
one  case  in  which  this  result  is  rendered  probable  by  the  very  unusual 
character  of  the  symptom,  the  case  of  the  man  Ooffi,  who  was  bitten 
by  a  rabid  cat,  and  died  of  paralytic  rabies  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
(see  p.  980).*  But  this  case  only  brings  into  relief  the  immunity  with 
which  the  course  of  treatment  has  been  pursued  in  an  enormous  number 
of  cases.f  The  other  fact  is  that  the  treatment  is  not  invariably 
successful.  In  several  instances,  rabies  has  developed  at  about  the 
same  time,  after  the  original  bite,  that  it  might  be  expected  to  develop 
had  the  treatment  not  been  adopted,  and  its  severity  has  not  apparently 
been  modified.  The  efficacy  of  the  treatment  has  therefore  to  be 
judged  from  statistics,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  conclusion  is 
greats  and  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  of  a  given  number  of  persons 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  only  a  proportion,  sometimes  small,  suffer  after* 
wards  from  the  disease  (see  p.  925).  But  the  proportion  who  hav» 
suffered  after  undergoing  the  Pasteurian  treatment  is  certainly  far 
smaller  than  it  would  be  in  a  like  number  of  persons  who  had  not  been 
thus  treated.  Tip  to  the  end  of  1886,  2682  persons  had  been  inocu- 
lated, and  the  sub^quent  mortality  from  rabies  among  them  was 
between  1  and  1*2  per  cent.  Even  allowing  largely  for  doubtful  bites 
it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  such  a  series  would  have 
died  without  the  treatment.^     We  cannot  feel  sure  that  in  all  cases 

*  The  result  haa  been  ascribed  to  the  droamstanoe  that  the  man  was  almoet  con* 
stantly  drank  while  nndergoing  the  treatment. 

t  It  has  been  snggested  that  some  of  the  deaths  from  the  ordinary  form  of  rablei^ 
after  the  treatment,  were  dne  to  the  hiooulatione,  hut  the  case  referred  to  rendeis 
this  douhtf  ul.  It  suggests  that  the  inoculation  with  the  rabbit's  cord  would  prodnos 
the  paralytic,  and  not  the  ordinary  form. 

X  '  Report  of  Hydrophobia  Committee,'  p.  8.  Some  further  facta  are  very  hm« 
portant.  Of  233  persons  bitten  by  animals  in  which  rabies  was  certain  (either  by 
inoculation  from  the  spinal  cord  or  from  the  occurrence  of  rabies  in  other  animals 
or  persons  bitten)  only  4  died,  while  without  inoculation  40  would  probably  have 
died.  The  mortality  among  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves  is  ezceediogly  high ;  the 
bites  are  generally  severe,  and  prompt  cauterisation  is  impossible:  48  persons  so 
bitten  were  treated ;  a  mortality  of  80  would  have  been  almost  certain,  but  only  9 
died,  and  in  3  of  these  the  symptoms  commenced  while  under  treatment.  One  very 
striking  group  of  cases  is  that  of  six  children  bitten  at  Bradford,  January  24th, 
1886,  by  a  dog  proved  to  be  rabid  by  experimental  inoculation,  and  by  the  fact  that 
another  person  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  same  dog  died  of  hydrophobia  on  March 
4th  of  the  same  year.  The  six  children  who  were  treated  were  perfectly  well  at  the 
date  of  the  report,  eighteen  months  after  the  bites.  A  more  crucial  test  eonld 
hardly  be  devised.  Equally  strong  is  the  instance  of  three  children  bitten  at 
Shipley,  Yorkshire,  in  March,  1886,  and  treated  by  Pasteur,  all  of  whom  remained 
well  a  year  la(yer,  while  another  person  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  and  not  treated«died 
from  hydrophobia  seven  weeks  after  the  bite. 


the  animal  that  inflicted  the  bite  was  actually  rabid,  and  honoe  a  new 
source  of  uncertainty  is  introduced,  the  influence  of  which  cannot  be 
accurately  assessed.  The  Committee  on  Hydrophobia  investigated 
the  facts  of  ninety  unselected  cases  treated  by  Pasteur,  and  in  two 
thirds  of  these  there  was  evidence  which  satisfied  the  committee  that 
the  dog  was  rabid.  In  no  less  than  twenty-four  the  bites  were  on 
naked  parts,  and  the  wounds  were  not  cauterised  or  treated  in  any 
way  likely  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  virus.  Every  one  of  these 
ninety  patients  had  continued  well,  although  all  had  been  bitten  moie 
than  six  months,  and  most  of  them  more  than  a  year  before*  In  such 
a  number  of  cases  of  this  character  it  was  calculated  by  the  committee, 
on  the  lowest  estimate,  that  not  less  than  eight  would  have  suffered 
from  hydrophobia.  The  conclusion  from  the  facts  at  present  available 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  that  the  treatment  is  of  great  value,  although 
it  does  not  secure  absolute  safety,  and  that  the  method  is  not  attended 
by  more  than  an  extremely  small  risk  of  the  production  of  rabies. 

Treatment  of  the  Bite. — The  poison  is  deposited  in  a  wound,  and  if 
it  can  be  destroyed  before  it  passes  into  the  blood,*  the  disease  will 
be  prevented.  The  measures  to  be  adopted  for  this  purpose  belong 
to  the  province  of  surgery,  but  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  If  the 
wound  is  on  a  limb,  the  circulation  should,  if  possible,  be  arrested  by 
a  ligature  around  the  limb,  applied  immediately.  Free  bleeding 
should  be  encouraged  and  the  wound  should  be  well  washed.  These 
measures  are  most  important,  because  it  is  not  often  that  the  cauteij 
can  be  immediately  applied.  The  use  of  these  measures  in  the  case 
of  bites  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  part  of  the  education  of  children. 
The  wound  may  be  sucked,  if  there  is  no  abrasion  in  the  moatb, 
which  should  be  washed  out  each  time.  Absorption  of  poison  through 
a  mucous  membrane  (to  judge  from  experiments  on  the  conjunctiTs) 
occupies  several  minutes.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  wound  should  be 
thoroughly  cauterised  by  the  actual  cautery,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.    Whenever  practicable  the  bitten  part  should  be  excised. 

The  trecUment  of  the  developed  diaecue  has  to  be  directed  chiefly  to 
the  diminution  of  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  At  the  same  time 
recovery  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossible.  It  is  certain  that  cases  haTS 
recovered  in  the  past,  and  it  seems  therefore  certain  that  caaes  will 
recover  in  the  future.  However  slender  may  be  the  hope  of  doing 
more  than  lessen  suffering,  the  patient  should  not  be  given  over  into 
the  hands  of  death,  even  indirectly  by  efforts  exclusively  directed 
to  the  euthanasia,  still  less  ostensibly,  as  by  the  feather  beds  of  old.f 

*  Thi§  is  the  common  theory  of  cauterisation,  but  is  hardly  consistent  with  tbi 
issiimed  locu ligation  of  the  poison  in  the  wound  during  the  period  of  incnbatioD.  Il 
is,  however,  certain  that  cauterisation  is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  almost  imm^ 
diate.  Promptness  is  of  more  importance  than  the  ngent  emplojed.  A  Bmoker^ 
**  vesu>ian"  would  probably  be  quite  effectual  if  instantly  used. 

f  It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  name  of  the  disease  preserves  the  fact  that  the 
horror  of  water  was  formerly  regarded  not  only  as  a  characteristic  of  the  disease^ 


> 


The  pathological  lesions  show  that  the  functional  nervons  ezoite- 
ment  has  organic  consequences,  and  it  is  important,  in  order  to  lessen 
these*  and  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient,  that  whatever 
excites  the  paroxysmal  disturhance  of  the  nervous  system  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  A  dimly  lighted,  quiet  room  should  be  secured,  and 
only  the  necessary  attendants  should  be  admitted  into  it.  Every  sight 
or  sound  likely  to  disturb  should  be  avoided,  and  it  would  probably  be 
wise,  if  the  spasmodic  dysphagia  is  great,  to  feed  only  by  peptonised 
enemata. 

The  drugs  that  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
are  innumerable,  and  embrace  (besides  most  known  sedatives)  a 
number  of  alleged  specifics,  all  of  which  have  been  abundantly  proved 
to  be  useless.  The  treatment  employed  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
recovery  has  taken  place,  has  generally  been  found  powerless  in  other 
instances. 

One  case  is  said  to  have  recovered  under  the  influence  of  meicorj, 
but  this  has  been  tried  since  in  numberless  instances  without  result. 
Cfuraia,  however,  has  been  credited  with  three  cures  (Orenburg, 
PSolli,  and  Watson),  of  which  one  case,  that  of  Orenburg,  seems 
undoubtedly  genuine.  The  drug  was  first  recommended  half  a  century 
ago  by  an  Englishman,  Sewell,*  but  tried  in  small  doses  it  failed.  It 
arrests  the  hydrophobic  spasms  by  paralysing  the  motor  nerves,  and 
this  may  render  artificial  respiration  necessary.  There  seems  to  be  a 
remarkable  tolerance  of  ourara  in  this  disorder.  The  dose  commonly 
employed  has  been  from  -j^  to  i  of  a  grain  repeated  every  quarter 
OT  half  hour  until  there  is  general  muscular  paralysis,  and  renewed  as 
this  effect  passes  off.  Polli  administered  in  all  three  grains  in  five 
and  a  half  hours  to  a  child  twelve  years  old.  Even  grain  doses  have 
&iled  to  cause  paralysis.t  One  case,  probably  genuine,  has  been 
recorded,  in  which  recovery  occurred  under  the  use  of  Calabar  bean  and 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  (Nicholls).  Bromide  of  potassium 
has  very  little  influence ;  if  given  at  all  it  should  be  in  large  doses, 
one  or  two  drachms.  Chloral  gives  some  relief,  and,  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Sansom,  life  was  prolonged  for  ten  days  under  its  use.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  combination  of  chloral  and  morphia,  which  has  a  special 

bat  M  the  predominant  element  in  its  pathology,  which  afforded  the  chief  therapeu- 
tical indication.  **  In  the  intervals  "  (of  venesection,  says  Boerhaave)  "  he  must  be 
blinded  and  thrown  into  a  cold  pond,  or  be  made  wet  with  the  continual  throwing 
of  water  upon  him,  till  he  doth  not  seem  any  more  to  be  a^aid  of  water,  or  but 
littl%"  a  final  reservation  that  was  at  least  prudent. 

*  And  also  by  Waterton,  the  naturalist,  who  brought  to  England  a  supply  of  the 
drug  (see  '  Dolan's  Hydrophobia,'  2nd  ed.,  p.  170,  and  Watertou's  '  Travels '), 

t  But  it  if  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  agent  has  not  been  very  active.  Thai, 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Bristowe,  in  which  as  much  as  1|  grains  were  injected  at  a  time, 
and  8  grains  in  twenty-four  hours  produced  very  little  effect,  the  curara  *'  had  been 
in  stock  some  time,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  deteriorated  in 
quaUty''  (<Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  April  28th,  1885).  The  activity  of  the  specimeE 
should  always  be  tested. 


influence  on  the  respiratory  centre,  deserves  farther  trial,  and  on  flie 
frliole  constitutes,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  wisest  treatment 

Tracheotomy  was  suggested  by  Marshall  Hall  as  a  means  of  aYerting 
death  during  an  asphyxiating  attack  of  spasm,  but  it  is  probably 
powerless.  The  spasm  involves  the  chest  wall,  and,  according  to  Fitt»* 
the  glottis  is  widely  open  during  the  attack. 

Of  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  held  in  popular  esteem 
or  vaunted  as  private  specifics,  little  need  be  said.  They  furnish 
a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  charlatanism  and  credulity. 
"  Hitherto,"  we  may  still  say  with  Boorhaave,  ^'  we  have  not  met  wiUi 
any  one  which  deserves  credit  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the  life  of 
people  thus  miserably  afflicted,  for  no  one  is  known  wheroof  the  ex- 
periments be  certain,  bat  they  owe  their  birth  either  to  speculation, 
or  they  have  been  copied  from  others  and  taken  upon  trust.''  The 
list  of  reputed. remedies  that  he  gives  has  received  a  long  additicm 
since  his  time.  Persons  who  fancy  that  they  are  suffering  from  the 
disease  are  cured  by  these  measures,  and  their  recommendations  are 
repeated  with  confidence  by  those  whose  readiness  to  express  sm  opinioa 
is  inversely  proportioned  to  their  capacity  for  forming  a  judgment 
Foremost  among  these  measures  is  the  vapour-bath  of  Buisson,  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  937),  and  which  ensrj 
few  years  makes  its  reappearance  in  the  public  papers. 

The  saliva  of  persons  suffering  from  hydrophobia  has  been  pnrved 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  animals.  Henoe  the 
attendants  should  be  cautioned  to  have  no  uncovered  abrasions  on  the 
hands,  and  to  wash  from  the  eyes  and  face  any  saliva  that  may  have 
been  spit  on  them.  If  they  are  bitten  by  the  patient^  the  wonnd 
should  be  treated  as  if  it  had  been  inflicted  by  a  rabid  animaL  These 
precautions  remove  all  danger,  and  any  anziely  that  is  felt  may  be 
removed  by  the  assurance  that»  of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
attended  on  patients  with  hydrophobia,  no  authentic  instance  hsi 
been  recorded  in  which  the  malady  was  thas  contracted.t  Nor  has  it 
ever  been  known  to  have  been  acquired  through  making  a  post-morlfloi 
enmination  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  the  disnsse 


METALLIC  POISONINO. 


Many  metals,  when  taken  into  the  body,  cause  chronie  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  addition  to  the  acute  symptoms  that  are 
produced  by  a  considerable  dose  of  the  poison.    The  latter  are  not 

•  O.  N.  Pitt,  <  Med.  Times/  June  20tb,  1885. 

t  Indeed,  even  the  danj^r  of  bites  seems  small.  A  child,  whose  malady  wis 
verified  by  the  inoeulation  test^  bit  two  persons  whose  wounds  were  imcanterised,aBd 
St  the  end  of  six  months  they  were  still  well  ('  Riv.  Clin,  di  Bolpgna,*  Aug,  1888). 


tonmABcei  here,  sinoe  tbej  belong  to  the  province  of  tc 
more  cbronio  disturbance  generallj  results  from  the 
entrance  of  small  quantities  of  the   metal,  and  se 
a  single  large  dose.    The  chief  metals  that  influence 
system  are  lead,  arsenic,  silver,  and  mercury. 

Lead-foisoninci. 

Etioloot. — The  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  lead-pc 
to  be,  to  some  extent,  determined  by  individual  pecul 
given  number  of  persons,  all  of  whom  have  been.ezposi 
influence,  and  exhibit  indications  of  the  presence  of  lead 
some  will  suffer  considerably,  some  slightly,  others  not 
is  known  of  the  conditions  which  thus  influence  the  resu! 
seem  more  prone  to  suffer  than  males,  the  weakly  the 
and  those  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  gout,  especi^y  if 
thus  inherited,  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  Disturl 
nervous  system  are  much  increased  by  intemperance ;  tl 
alcohol  in  evoking  cerebral  symptoms  is  not  only  obs 
but  has  been  noted  in  animals. 

The  duration  of  exposure,  before  symptoms  occur, 
chiefly  determined  by  the  amount  of  lead  daily  absorbed 
is  large,  severe  symptoms  are  often  induced  in  a  few  wei 
the  most  acute  forms  occur  in  young  persons  whose  expo 
brief.  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  daily  dose  of  the  p( 
a  certain  amount  of  tolerance  is  sometimes  established, 
ultimately  overcome  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
^stem,  or  in  consequence  of  some  impairment  of  the  ge: 

The  sources  of  lead-poisoning  are  very  numerous, 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  indtuirial  and  the  a4ieide 
former,  the  most  potent  are  lead-works,  especially  th< 
white-lead  is  prepared,  but  more  frequent  are  the  vario 
in  which  prepared  lead  is  used.  Painters,  plurobers,  i 
compositors,  and  those  who  glaze  pottery  with  lead, 
frequent  sufferers.  Glass  grinders  may  also  suffer,  lead 
stituent  of  most  kinds  of  glass.  Various  other  occupa 
liability  to  poisoning,  often  unsuspected.  Licking  gui 
tinted  with  colouring  matter  containing  lead,  and  tl 
pi^paring  cards  with  a  lead  glaze,  have  been  effective.  1 
sources  are  extremely  numerous;  the  most  frequent  is  th 
tion  of  drinking-water  by  leaden  pipes,  or  by  lead-lin 

*  On  these  and  most  other  facts  relating  to  the  suhject^  niimeroui 
vaUonsi,  clinical  and  experimental,  will  he  found  in  '  Lead  Poisoning 
M.D^  Edinburgh,  1891. 

f  Various  chemical  peculiarities  of  water  will  make  it  take  up  lea 
For  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  hygiene.  A  cur 
related  by  Thome  in  which  lead- poisoning  at  Sheffield  was  due  to  the 
WHter  of  a  pecnliar  acid  derived  from  the  soil  ('  Practitioner/  Dec. 
This  danger  from  water  was  known  two  thousand  yean  ago. 


Acid  fruits,  eooked  in  glazed  earthenware  Tessels,  liare  beoome 
charged  with  lead ;  shot  left  in  wine  bottles,  after  cleaning,  has  been 
dissolved  bj  the  wine  or  **  mineral  water ; "  snufE  maj  be  contaminated 
in  consequence  of  being  packed  in  lead-paper.  Lead  enters  into  the 
composition  of  some  hair  dyes  and  cosmetics,  and  cases  of  lead^ 
poisoning  have  occurred  from  their  use.  Infants  at  the  breast  have 
been  poisoned  bj  a  lead  ointment  applied  to  excoriated  nipples. 
Lastly,  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  hare  occurred  from  the 
continued  medicinal  administration  of  lead* 

The  most  frequent  path  by  which  lead  enters  the  system  is  the 
alimentary  canal,  not  only  by  the  accidental  contamination  of  articles 
of  food,  bnt  also  through  nncleanliness.  Workers  with  lead  often 
neglect  to  remove  all  trace  of  lead  from  their  hands  before  taking  food, 
and  thus  become  poisoned.  This  is  shown  by  the  influence  of  enforced 
cleanliness,  which  lessens  the  amount  of  lead-poisoning  among  snch 
artisans.  The  saliva  dissolves  bnt  little  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  (the 
form  in  which  the  metal  is  most  frequently  received).  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  transforms  it  into  soluble  chloride, 
and  the  bile  also  dissolves  it,  but  in  each  case  products  of  digestion 
hinder  the  process,  insoluble  albuminates  being  formed,  and,  as  a  rule, 
most  of  the  lead  passes  away  by  the  bowel  (Oliver).  When  lead 
enters  through  the  skin,  as  in  poisoning  from  the  use  of  cosmetics  and 
hair  dyes,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  some  of  the  oi^^anic  acids  secreted 
by  the  cutaneous  glands,  or  get  through  the  skin  in  consequence  of 
the  friction  employed  in  rubbing  hair  dyes  into  the  roots  of  tbe  hair. 
Lead-poisoning  has  been  produced  in  children  by  the  continued 
use  of  (foulard's  lotion.*  Lead  may  be  thus  absorbed  by  those  who 
work  with  the  hands  immersed  in  preparation  of  the  metaL  It  may 
certiunly  enter  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  (in  the  case  of 
poisoning  by  contaminated  snuff),  and  probably  also  by  that  of  the 
other  air-passages;  inhaled  particles  are  dissolved  by  the  alkaline 
secretion,  or  enter  the  blood  and  are  transformed  into  soluble 
bicarbonate  by  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it.  No  doubt,  however, 
some  lead,  entering  by  the  air,  is  carried  by  the  buccal  secretions  to 
the  stomach. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that,  however  lead  enters  the  system,  it 
acts  on  the  tissues  through  the  blood,  permeating  the  whole  body  and 
influencing  chiefly  certain  structures.  Unquestionably,  many  of  the 
symptoms  must  be  thus  produced.t  But  lead  has  been  said  also  to 
have  a  local  influence  on  the  part  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  This  opinion,  although  based  on  some  eurious  facts,  has  not 
received  general  confirmation.} 

*  It  has  been  readily  produced  hi  animals  by  an  <rfntment  of  oleate  of  lead  sod 
lanoline  (Oliver). 

t  Althoagb  some  are  ascribed  to  faidirect  effects,  due  to  the  deranged  actioa  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys  (Oliver). 

{  The  facts  that  suggest  a  local  influence  are  mentioned  at  a  later  page. 


The  lead  whicli  lias  entered  the  system  collects  in  the  varioas  tissnes 
and  organs,  bnt  not  in  the  same  degree  in  all.  In  dogs,  to  which 
lead  is  given  in  food,  the  oi^ns  have  been  found  to  contain  the 
metal  in  the  following  order: — bones,  kidneys,  liver,  spinal  cord,  brain, 
muscles,  intestiDO ;  elsewhere  there  is  only  a  trace  (Heubel).  It  is  not 
certain  that  this  order  is  always  the  same  in  man.  In  one  case,  for 
instance,  much  more  lead  was  found  in  the  bndn  than  in  the  liver, 
and  none  in  the  spinal  cord  (Troisier  and  Lagrange)  ;  while  in  another 
ease  the  liver  contained  much  and  the  brain  none.*  In  even  acute 
cases  lead  has  been  sometimes  absent  in  the  brain.f 

Lead  is  excreted  by  the  liver ;  also,  it  is  said,  by  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  but  in  man  chiefly  by  the  kidneys.  The  urine 
always  contains  lead,  when  this  is  present  in  the  blood ;  the  quantity 
of  urine  is  at  first  increased  and  subsequently  lessened ;  at  the  last, 
there  may  even  be  anuria,  and  with  it  intense  disturbance.  As  a  rule, 
the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  bears  an  inverse  relation  to  the 
amount  of  lead.  When  injected  under  the  skin  of  an  animal,  almost 
all  has  been  said  to  pass  away  by  the  bile,{  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  in  man.  Once  combined  in  the  organs,  it  is  very  slowly 
eliminated,  and  its  presence  may  be  detected  years  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  taken  in.  It  probably  exists  in  them  in  some  combination  with 
albumen,  which  may  not  be  always  the  same.  But  the  amount  fixed 
in  the  tissues  is  very  small  compared  with  that  which  is  eliminated 
from  the  blood,  and  the  quantity  that  enters  the  blood  is  small  com- 
pared  with  that  which  enters  the  stomach. 

Stxftous. — Disturbance  of  the  general  nutrition  usually  precedes 
other  symptoms,  although  it  may  escape  observation.  There  is 
anssmia,  often  considerable,  depending  on  an  actual  diminution  in 
the  number  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  hedmoglobin  is  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  corpuscles,  and  the  anemia  of  lead  thus  differs  from 
that  of  chlorosis,  in  which  the  reduction  is  much  greater  in  the  hsBmo- 
globin  than  in  the  corpuscles.  Lead-an»mia  resembles  in  this  respect 
pernicious  ansmia,  and  the  resemblance  is  not  merely  superficial. 
The  condition  (which  is  readily  produced  in  animals)  is  probably  due 
to  accumulation  of  lead  in  the  bones,  the  medulla  of  which  is  known 
to  be  an  important  blood-making  tissue.  Atrophy  and  degeneration 
of  the  marrow  have  actually  been  found  (Baimondi).  The  general 
nutrition  and  muscular  strength  are  much  i]|^paired.  As  a  rule  the 
temperature  is  normal,  but  now  and  then  there  is  slight  continuous 
pyrexia;  in  one  case  under  my  observation  the  temperature  was 

•  Pye-Smith,  in  Fagge's  *  Manoal,'  ii,  163. 

f  Comby,  Oliver. 

t  Lehmann, '  Diss,  fieri./  1882;  Prevost  and  Binet,  *Rev.  Snisse/  1889.  Lead 
may  also  be  eliminated  by  the  ekin,  as  is  proved  by  a  case  of  poisoning  by  red-lead» 
recorded  by  Oliver,  in  wbicb  tbe  linen  in  contact  with  the  skin  was  reddened  by  thA 
perspiration. 
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4X)n8tantlj  raised  to  99°  or  100®.  When  acute  nervous  sjmptoms  occnr, 
elevation  of  temperature  is  cominon.  In  a  few  cases  endocarditis 
has  been  observed ;  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  valves  maj  occur  in 
chronic  cases,  as  part  of  the  slow  changes  in  the  vasciilar  system. 

The  subjects  of  lead-poisoning  often  sufEer  from  gout  when  they 
have  reached  middle  or  later  life*— an  important  fact,  alike  from  a 
diagnostic  and  pathological  point  of  view.  It  must  be  associated  with 
the  lessened  elimination  of  uric  acid,  although  the  nature  of  the 
association  is  not  certain,  and  will  be  again  referred  to.  The  kidneys 
soon  become  diseased,  first  from  a  foim  of  parenchjmatous  nephritiap 
which  tends  to  become  interstitial,  and  at  last^  as  in  ordinary  goat» 
the  kidneys  are  often  indurated  and  granular.  Apart  from  actual 
kidney  disease,  albumen  may  be  present  in  the  urine  at  times,  as,  for 
instance,  during  attacks  of  colic  (Seguin).  The  effect  on  the  kidneys 
is  very  important,  since  it  leads  to  cardiac  and  arterial  diseasey  and 
thus  to  cerebral  lesions^  By  this  mechanism,  more  frequently  thaa 
by  any  other,  lead-poisoning  causes  death.  Kidney  disease  may 
slowly  follow  lead-poisoning  which  has  ceased.  A  gentlenum  suffered 
from  wrist-drop  due  to  lead- poisoning  from  drinking-water;  his  mine 
was  then  normaL  There  was  no  further  ingestion  of  lead,  and  be 
Tecovered  perfectly,  but  six  years  later  presented  all  the  signs  of 
organic  kidney  disease. 

A  characteristic  symptom  is  a  narrow,  bluish-black  line  on  tiie 
gums,  close  to  the  teeth,  distinguished  by  its  narrowness  and  tint 
from  the  more  common  zone  of  purplish  congestion.  The  lead  line 
forms  where  the  gum  is  not  in  perfect  connection  with  the  tooth,  and 
it  is  really  the  edge  of  a  layer  of  deposit  beneath  the  inner,  detached 
eor&ce  of  the  gum  (Cras).  It  may  be  first  seen  on  the  projections 
of  the  gum  between  the  teeth.  It  consists  of  sulphide  of  lead, 
deposited  chiefly  outside  loops  of  blood-vessels,  and  hence,  when 
'  Tiewed  with  a  lens,  it  often  has  a  punctate  appearance.  The  sulphur 
i  comes  from  albuminous  matters  which  accumulate  between  the  gum 
and  the  tooth.  If  the  gums  are  not  detached  from  the  teeth,  and 
;  these  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  lead  line  may  be  visible  only 
between  the  teeth,  or  it  may  even  be  absent  entirely.  A  punctate 
deposit  of  sulphide  of  lead  may  form  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lip,  upper  or  lower  (as  Garrod  first  pointed  out).  It  is  only  seen 
when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  tartar  on  the  teeth  with  which  the 
stained  lip  has  been  in  contact.  A  low  form  of  stomatitis  has  been 
occasionally  observed,  and  sometimes  ulceration  occurs  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cheek  and  elsewhere. 

e  This  was  originally  pointed  out  by  Garrod.  "  Satomlxie  goat  **  b  Inruiable  la 
those  whose  parents  were  g^uty,  and  so  freqnent  that  most  sufferers  from  chronio 

I  lead-poisoning  are  distinctly  gouty.  Tlus  is  at  least  the  case  in  the  south  of  England. 

I  It  is  said  not  to  he  so  in  the  north,  where  gout  is  both  uncommon  and  a  rare  effect 
of  lead-poisoning,  unless  the  latter  is  reinforced  by  an  inherited  tendency  to  goat 
(OUrer). 


Seyere  abdominal  pam,  **  lead  coliOp"  ii  another  freqt 
It  is  a  paroxysmal  pain,  felt  ohieflj  in  the  region  of  1 
sometimes  oyer  a  more  extensive  area»  and  aooompani 
nate  constipation.    During  the  paroxysms  there  is  ret 
abdominal  wall,  sometimes  yomiting,  and  nsnally  rei 
increased  tension  of  the  pulsa    The  constant  consti| 
that  the  pain  is  not  (as  has  been  sometimes  maint 
abdominal  walL    It  is  apparently  dne  to  a  true  **  colic»' 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bowel,  probably  the  colo 
tion  which  is  tetanic  and  not  peristaltic,  and  therefore  ai 
of  promoting,  the  moyement  of  the  intestinal  contents, 
pation  may  be  facilitated  by  a  diminution  in  the  secret 
mucous  membrane,  degeneratiye  changes  in  which  haye 
Such  tetanic  contraction  has  also  been  produced  in 
mechanism  is  uncertain.    It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  in£ 
on  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  especially  the  mesenteric 
plexuses,  on  the  neryous  ganglia  within  the  intestinal 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bowel  itself,  and  it  has  also  been  si 
connected  with  the  accumulation  of  sulphide  of  lead  in 
membrane,  sometimes  yisible  after  death.*    At  presen 
eyidence  to  show  which  of  these  theories  is  correct,  and  i 
uncertain  whether  lead  colic  should  or  should  not  be  ci 
the  neryous  effects  of  lead-poisoning.    The  retardation  < 
aotioup  and  the  increased  tension  of  the  pulse,  associa 
colic,  are  doubtless,  in  part  at  least,  reflex  effects  of  the  st 
impression.    Seyere  paroxysms  of  epigastric  pain  have  a 
associated  with   inaction   of   the    intercostal    muscles 
inhibitory. 

Nervau$  SffmpUnM. — The  definite  neryous  symptoms 
lead-poisoning  are  of  fiye  chief  classes :  (1)  Pains  in  t 
tions.     (2)  Muscular  paralyses  with  wasting,  acute  or  c 
Paraplegic  symptoms.    (4)  Cerebral  disturbance,  acute 
transient  or   increasing;    conyulsions,  delirium,  coma, 
hemiansssthesia.     (5)  Affections  of  certain  cranial  nerye 

1.  Paina  in  ihe  limhB  are  yery  common,  and  may  be  rei 
muscles  or  the  joints,  or  may  be  yag^e  in  seat,  ^ey  are 
adung,  "rheumatic"  pains,  but  sometimes  sharper  ai 
in  character.  The  joint  pains  haye  been  called  **  saturnine ; 
but,  apart  from  gout,  articular  pain  is  not  usually 
There  is  often  tenderness  of  the  muscles,  and  occasion 
of  the  extremities,  zarely  areas  of  ansdsthesia.    I  hai 

*  Maier  ('l^ch.  Arch./  6d.  xo)  foand  degeneration  of  the  nerroai 
wall  of  the  intestine,  and  in  the  ahdominal  lympathetic  in  rabbits  in 
lead-poisoning  had  been  ezperimentaUy  produced.  He  also  found  § 
in  a  case  of  satumism  in  man.  The  cceliac  plexus  was  surrounded  by, 
with,  connective  tissue,  and  the  sympathetic  cells  were  in  part  atrc 
fibres  were  little  changed. 


instance,  diminished  sensibihtj  to  tonch  in  the  bacr  of  one  forearm 
and  the  front  of  the  opposite  leg,  and,  in  another  case,  ansBstbesia 
around  the  anns.  Such  symptoms  are  sometimes  the  resnit  of 
neuritis.  Muscular  "stiffness"  may  be  associated  with  the  pain. 
and  now  and  then  there  is  painful  cramp  in  the  calves.  When 
tbe  pains  haye  a  well-marked  neuralgic  character  in  the  arm  ot 
lel,^  tbey  may  follow  the  course  of  the  nerres,  and  tenderness  may 
accoiqpany  tbem.     Epis^astric  pain  has  been  already  mentioned. 

2.  Local  museuXar  paralysis  with  wasting  is  a  yery  common  con- 
sequence of  lead-poisoning.  It  presents  two  forms.  In  one,  the  most 
frequjsnt,  loss  of  power  precedes  wasting,  and  the  muscles  present  the 
**  degenerative  reaction/'  i.  e,  loss  of  f aradic  irritability  (from  acute 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibrei)  and  preservation  of  the  voltaic  irri- 
tability of  the  muscular  tiasner 
just  ai  in  a  traumatic  lesion 
of  a  nerve.  The  common  seat 
of  this  form  is  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  wrist  and  fin- 
gers, and  "  wrist-drop  "  results. 
In  the  other  form  of  saturnine 
atrophic  paralysis  the  weakness 
and  wasting  come  on  simulta- 
neously and  proceed  pari  possum 
faradic  and  voltaic  irritability 
are  both  lessened  in  proportion 
to  the  wasting,  just  as  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy.  This 
form  may  affect  any  paxt,  but 
is  most  common  in  the  small 
muscles  of  the  hand.  Between 
these  two,  intermediate  forms 
are  sometimes  met  with,  in 
which  a  slight  increase  and 
qualitative  change  in  voltaio 
irritability  accompanies  a  mode- 
rate diminution  in  that  to  fara- 
dism. 

In  the  acute  form,  not  only  is  the  wasting  secondary  to  the  weak- 
ness, but  some  muscles  may  be  merely  weak,  and  may  recover  without 
undergoing  atrophy.  In  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  forearm 
wasting  is  almost  invariable.  This  extensor  paralysis  is  usually 
bilateral,  although  one  arm,  is  often  affected  a  little  earlier  than  the 
ether.  The  right  ar^  }»  generally  (but  not  always)  the  first  to 
suffer,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  greater  use  of  the  right  hand, 
since  the  left  arm  has  been  first  affected  in  a  left-handed  man.*  The 
interval  between  the' affeetioft  of  the  two  arms  seldom  exceeds  two  or 
•  Bembsidt,  'I>eat.  Arch.  1  KL,'  Buid  uQ,  868. 


Fig.  178.^Wriit-drop  from  lead-poisoniiig. 
(From  A  photograph.) 


three  weeh}  oeearionally  both  are  affected  togethe 
Ijsis  reaches  a  ooDsiderable  degree  in  a  few  dajs 
The  onset  is  more  rapid  in  second    than  in  firs 
it  is  neyer  actually  sudden.    The  first  difficulty  is  in  1 
the  fingers,  often  of  the  two  middle  fingers,  sometii 
and  second ;  bat  it  soon  extends  to  the  others.    The 
extension  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  (bj  the  I 
if  the  first  phalanges  are  passively  straightened,  the  d 
^an  be  extended  without  difficulty  by  the  unaffected 
lumbrieales.     The  thumb  also  suffers;  extension  of 
(by  the  E.  primi  and  E.  secundi  int^modii  pollicis)  ii 
metacarpal  bone  can  be  still  extended  (or  rather  ab 
E.  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  (Abductor  pollicis  of  the  G 
weakness  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  is  usually  gi 
the  ulnar  side ;  the  first  finger  may  be  extended  best, 
finger  least.     Soon  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  becom 
times  the  radial,  sometimes  the  ulnar  extensor  suffei 
'Corresponding  defect  in  the  lateral  movement  of  the  ha 
tion  in  the  attempt  to  extend  it.    The  hand  ultimately 
eannot  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  forearm, 
special  extensors  of  the  wrist  retain  power,  this  joii 
extended  when  the  fingers  are  flexed  so  as  to  close  the 
the  wrist  cannot  be  extended  when  the  fingers  are  i 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  physiological    When 
liand  and  fingers  are  both  extended ;  the  special  extensc 
act  very  little  if  at  all ;  the  movement  at  the  wrist-jo 
by  the  long  extensor  o£  the  fingers.    If,  however,  tl 
flexed,  the  extension  of  the  wrist  is  effected  by  the  spe( 
These  facts  may  readily  be  verified  by  placing  a  finger 
of  the  E.  carpi  ulnaris  or  radialis  duiing  these  movei 
the  two  muscles  are  paralysed  the  wrist  cannot  be  e 
with  the  fingers  flexed. 

The  fiexors  of  the  fingers  are  unaffected.    Neverthele 
is  aeriouslj  impaired  by  the  inability  of  the  extensors  o. 


Via.  178. 


tie.  174. 
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IPXGB.  173  AND  174. — Wrist-drop  from  lead-poisoning.  Fig.  172 
mazimiim  extension  of  the  wrists  and  fingers ;  F*ig.  174  the  e 
th«  proper  extensors  of  the  wrist  when  the  fingers  are  flexed. 


eo-operate  with  them,  and  to  maintain  the  extension  of  the  carpus 
necessary  for  forcible  flexion.  Hence  flexion  of  the.  fingers  flexes  also 
the  wrist,  and  the  course  of  the  tendons  is  thus  so  shortened* that  the 
maximum  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  exerts  but  little  force. 
The  repeated  flexion  of  the  carpus  produces  a  slight  displacement 
backwards  of  the  carpal  bones»  and  probably  also  a  distension  of  the 
synoYial  sacs  connected  with  them,  so  that  a  prominence  forms  over 
the  carpus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  It  often  alarms  the  patient, 
but  is  of  no  real  consequence.* 

In  most  cases  of  wrist-drop  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  muscles 
mentioned — ^the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers,  the  extensor  indicis, 
the  extensors  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb,  and  those  of  the  wrist 
All  these  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  But  the 
supinator  longus,  also  supplied  by  that  nerve,  almost  always  escapes^ 
and  so  also,  as  a  rule,  does  the  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

The  affected  muscles  rapidly  waste,  and  the  back  of  the  forearm 
becomes  flattened,  rendering  the  integrity  of  the  supinator  longus  still 
more  striking  by  contrast.  The  electrical  reactions,  as  already  stated, 
are  those  of  nerve-degeneration  (see  vol.  i,  p.  54).  The  irritability  to 
Toltaism  is  for  a  time  increased,  and  is  commonly  changed  in 
quality.  Such  a  qualitative  change  may  even  precede  the  onset  of 
the  paralysis  (Erb).  In  an  early  case,  in  which  one  arm  only  was 
affected,  I  found  in  it  the  increased  anodal  contraction;  while  in 
the  other,  which  was  not  paralysed,  a  distinct  change  was  the  oceiir- 
rence  of  tetanic  contraction  with  an  unduly  weak  current.  The  exces* 
sive  degree  of  voltaic  irritability  passes  away  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  but  some  irritability  remains  for  a  year  or  two,  even  when 
there  is  no  return  of  power,  and  it  can  often  be  quickly  increased 
by  sedulous  electrical  treatment. 

Although  the  atrophic  palsy  is  usually  limited  to  these  muscles,  it 
occasionally  invades  the  upper  arm.  The  deltoid  suffers  most  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  before  the  forearm  muscles.  Occasionally  the 
biceps,  deltoid,  and  brachialis  anticus  suffer,  the  palsy  then  assuming 
the  "  upper-arm  '*  type.  Very  rarely  the  supinators  suffer  early.  Occa- 
sionally the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  are  involved,  but  it  is  mor» 
common  for  their  affection  to  be  of  the  second  variety,  the  primarily 
atrophic.  Different  parts  of  a  muscle  may  be  affected  in  different 
degree ;  thus  the  several  fingers  may  be  variously  paralysed  by  the 
greater  affection  of  certain  parts  of  the  common  extensor,  and  one  part 
of  the  deltoid  may  suffer  more  than  another. 

In  the  legs,  paralysis  sometimes  occurs,  analogous  to  that  just 
described  in  the  arm.  The  muscles  chiefly  affected  are  those  homo- 
logous with  the  forearm  muscles,  viz.  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes, 
and  the  peronei  muscles,  supplied  by  the  peroneal  nerve.  The 
tibialis  anticus,  although  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  usually  i 
*  This  Bwelling  is  sometimes  termed  "  Oabler's  tamoor.* 


Kte  the  sttpinaior  longns  in  the  arm.  The 
the  degenerative  reactions  already  described, 
foot,  talipes  eqnino-yaros,  may  result. 

Occasionally  muscles  in  which  there  is  no 
especially  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and 
psoas).     In  such  muscles  there  is  often  (a 
indication  of  the  qualitative  change  in  Toltai 

The  second  form,  characterised  by  primai 
cially  in  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand,  bi 
and  irregular  in  its  distribution,  affecting  m 
limbs.    The  wasting  is  slow,  and  accompanie 
loss  of  power.    Fibrillary  twitchings  are  coi 
muscular  atrophy.    The  muscles  still  act  to 
irritability  is  lowered  in  proportion  to  th 
irritability  is  usually  lowered  in  a  similar  ma 
a  little  greater  than  the  f  aradic,  and  there  is  oi 
This  form  usually  accompanies  the  degenen 
but  it  may  occur  alone.     It  is  much  more  ob; 
rative  form,  and  often  persists  long  after  the 
may,  indeed,  be  permanent.    For  instance,  a 
drinking-water,  suffered  complete  wrist-drc 
wasting  and  loss  of  faradio  irritability  in  t 
irritability  being  preserved.     There  was  tran 
wasting,  in  the  deltoids.     The  abductor  indici 
merely  diminution  of  both  faradic  and  vol 
remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  four  years 
lysis  of  the  forearm  muscles  recovered  in  twel 
of  extensive  atrophic  paralysis  was  afforded  t 
two,  with  a  well-marked  line  on  the  gums, 
attacks  of  colic.     First  the  right  wrist  *'  d 
whole  arm  became  weak  from  the  shoulder  do> 
later  the  left  arm  became  paralysed  in  a  sin 
afterwards  both  legs  became  weak.     He  can 
months  later;  there  was  general  wasting  of 
the  arms  the  flexor  muscles  and  supinator,  1 
almost  entirely  gone.    The  muscles  of  the  le] 
much   wasted.      Everywhere    faradic    and 
lessened  in  proportion  to  the  wasting,  and  ev 
muscles,  faradic  irritability  was  not  entirely  e: 
treated  with  electricity,  iodide,  &c.»  for  six  mc 
discoverable  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  1 

Ab  the  cases  just  mentioned  show,  thecours< 
is  extremely  chronic,  and  it  bas  little  tendei 
other  hand,  the  degenerative  paralysis,  of  wbi 
type,  usually  recovers  perfectly,  although  its  c 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  wasting  that  ha 
•  is  great,  the  paralysis  continues  for  six  or  eight 


Tolnntarj  power  maj  return  before  faradic  irritability.  H  tihe 
wasting  in  moderate,  and  faradic  irritability  is  not  entirelj  lo&t, 
recovery  may  occur  in  three  or  four  months.  Simple  weakness  witli^ 
out  loss  of  faradic  irritability  usually  passes  away  in  the  course  of 
six  or  eight  weeks.  Wrist-drop  readily  recurs  if  the  patient  is  agaiu 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead,  and  a  yerj  slight  exposure  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  it  back.  A  painter  had  wrist-drop,  and  on  his  reooTezy 
became  a  college  porter,  spending  his  time  in  a  small  *'  porter^s  box.'* 
Some  time  afterwards  a  relapse  occurred,  and  the  only  cause  that 
could  be  ascertained  was  that  the  box  had  been  repainted.  Occaaioii- 
ally,  a  severe  relapse  is  permanent. 

There  is  usually  little  or  no  pain  in  the  affected  limbs,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  onset  of  the  palsy.  Barely  some  sharp  darting  panu 
occur  before  the  palsy  develops,  more  often  in  the  legs  than  in  the 
arms.  Sensation  on  the  limbs  is  usually  normal,  but  besides  the 
limited  impairment  already  mentioned,  there  is  occasionally,  with 
wrist-drop,  a  little  defect  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the  area  supplied 
by  the  radial  nerve ;  in  one  case  there  were  irregular  areas  of  anes- 
thesia on  the  front  and  back  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  and  on  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.* 

Spinal  aymptomB  have  been  observed  in  rare  cases,  especially  general 
weakness  of  the  legs,  with  a  tendency  to  spasm,  and  ataxy  with  and 
without  loss  of  the  knee-jerk,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  arsenical 
poisoning.f 

Local  SIpoMii.^Cramps  in  the  legs  are  not  nnoommon  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  affection,  but  more  definite  local  spasm  is  very  rare.  I 
have  once  known  flexor  spasm  in  the  forearms  to  precede  the  onset  of 
wrist-drop.J  Another  patient,  with  lead-poisoning  and  colic,  but  no 
paralysis,  suffered  from  a  brief  but  well-marked  attack  of  tetany,  for 
which  no  other  cause  than  the  lead-poisoning  could  be  discoYered; 
the  paroxysms  were  confined  to  the  arms,  and  recurred  several  times 
daily  for  about  a  week. 

Tremor  is  less  common  in  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  than  in  that  by 
some  other  metals,  but  it  is  occasionally  present  in  the  hands  in  cases 
of  long  duration.  It  may  be  fine  tremor  like  that  of  old  age  ;  occa- 
sionally it  resembles  closely  paralysis  agitans,  more  frequently  it  is 

•  Oliver,  'Brit.  Med.  Journ./  1885. 

t  It  has  been  suggested  by  Putnam  ('  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonni.,'  Aug.,  1887) 
thut  slight  weakness  in  the  legs,  with  excessive  knee-jerk,  and  also  other  symptoms 
of  impaired  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  may  be  dne  to  slight  chronic  lead- 
poisoning.  He  has  found  minute  traces  of  lead  in  the  urine  of  many  patients  thus 
affected.  It  is  at  present  doubtful  whether  the  detection  of  a  trace  of.  lead  in  the 
urine  justifies  us  in  ascribing  any  symptoms  to  lead-poisoning  when  there  is  no  line 
on  the  gums.  Of  course,  the  condition  of  the  gums  ujust  be  taken  ijito  eonsidem- 
tion  in  estimating  the  significance  of  the  absence  of  a  lead-line  (see  remarks  ia 
"Diagnosis"). 

{  Similar  transient  spaim  has  been  observed  by  Sisenlohr,  '  Dent.  Axdu  kL  Med.,' 
ixxvL 


mcieased  bj  moyement  more  than  that  of  paralysis  a^tans,  aD 
in  range  and  more  irregular  in  its  distribution.  I  haye  ki 
affect  chiefly  the  flexors  of  the  elbow  and  wrist  and  the 
longus — the  muscles  which  escape  in  paralysis.  The  lips  ai 
may  also  be  inyolved,  and  if  there  is  no  palsy  the  case  th< 
resembles  one  of  mercurial  poisoning.* 

Local  Satumum, — Under  this  name,  ManouTriei  descril 
posed  local  effects  of  lead  on  the  parts  to  which  it  was  applie 
a  local  influence,  except  as  regards  the  cutaneous  nerves,  is  - 
cult  to  understand,  and  the  facts  that  have  been  supposed  t 
strate  it  have  received  very  little  confirmation.  Manouvries 
thirty  cases  in  which  local  symptoms  coincided  with  the  loca 
tion  of  lead  to  the  skin.  In  some  there  was  a  lead-line, 
there  was  not.  In  most  cases  there  was  loss  of  motor  pov 
employed  their  feet  to  stamp  on  lead,  and  had  weakness  of  th 
of  the  legs.  He  ascribed  the  fact  that  wrist-drop  occurs  fi: 
right  band  (or  in  the  left  in  left-handed  persons)  to  the  chi 
the  hand  affected,  and  described  two  right-handed  men,  who 
lated  lead  with  the  left  hand,  in  whom  this  hand  suffe 
Among  a  large  number  of  sufferers  it  would  not  be  difficul 
some  examples  of  such  coincidence,  even  if  there  were  no  ca 
tion  between  the  phenomena.  Nevertheless  some  analog 
have  been  also  publisbed  by  others.  MonnereauJ  obs 
himself  distinct  loss  of  sensibility  at  the  place  where  lead 
rubbed  in.  A  smith,  with  colic  and  wrist-drop,  who  had  woi 
his  left  hand  in  lead,  presented  extensive  ansesthesia  in  the 
and  none  in  the  right.  Again,  a  man,  whose  boots  were 
impregnated  with  white-lead,  had  ansesthesia  of  both  i 
weakness  of  some  muscles  of  the  legs.  These  facts  suggest 
may  cause  some  local  ansdsthesia,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  co: 
of  muscular  weakness  has  been  accidental. § 

Cerebral  Diaturhancs ;  EneephoUopathia  tatumina  (Ta 
•^Symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  occ 
occur  in  severe  lead -poisoning,  and  sometimes  in  cases  of  i 
severity.  They  vary  much  in  character,  and  may  be  acute,  s 
or  chronic.  The  disturbance  is  usually  general,  but  in  ra 
hemiplt'gic  symptoms  have  been  observed.  The  loss  of  mot< 
is  slight,  but  that  of  sensation  is  considerable,  and  sometiui 
alone  as  partial  or  complete  hemian»sthesiay  inyolving  gen 

•  Sneklingr*  TreitilHan,  Stewart 

t  'Oaz.  deg  HAp..'  1874,  p.  290. 

X  Monnerean,  'Th^  de  Paris,'  1883;  Capelle,  ibid. 

§  Fremont  ('  Ln  France  m^.,'  1882,  p.  892)  baa  recorded  a  case  of  a 
one  day  worked  with  bis  left  band  only  in  contact  with  lend,  and  did  not  \ 
three  hours.  Next  morning  there  whs  tingling  in  the  band  and  weakn 
extensor  of  the  fingers.  The  possibility  of  a  eligbt  injuiy  to  the  mui 
nerve  lenders  this  case  of  little  aignificance. 


special  sensation.  These  symptoms  are  usually  transient,  and  an 
apparently  due  to  functional  disturbance,  such  as  occurs  in  hysteriik 
;8ucb  hemiplegia  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  resolti 
from  cerebral  hsdmorrhage  or  softening,  also  common  in  the  subjeds 
of  prolonged  lead-poisoning«  Transient  hemianopia  or  amanrods 
has  also  been  met  with. 

Much  more  frequent  is  general  cerebral  disturbance,  manifested  bj 
convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma.  Its  onset  is  often  acute,  but  may 
be  preceded  by  certain  slighter  symptoms,  giddiness,  noises  in  the 
ears,  tremor,  restlessness,  and  insomnia.  The  convulsions  may  oocsr 
at  the  onset,  or  during  the  course  of  the  delirium ;  they  are  epilepti- 
form in  character,  consisting  of  tonic  and  clonic  spasm.  They  are 
usually  general,  but  occasionally  one  side  is  affected  before,  or  more 
than,  the  other.  Very  rarely  they  may  be  hysteroid.  The  acate 
delirium  often  sets  in  suddenly,  and  is  usually  active,  with  consider- 
able excitement,  and  sometimes  attended  with  hallucinationa  of  sigbt 
and  hearing.  When  it  is  accompanied  by  muscular  tremor,  the  con- 
dition may  closely  resemble  delirium  tremens.  Somnolence  and coisa 
usually  succeed  delirium  and  convulsions.  The  coma  is  not  ofta 
absolute;  the  patient  can  be  roused  for  a  few  moments,  but  quickly 
relapses  into  unconsciousness.  This  acute  cerebral  disturbance  if 
often  accompanied  by  optic  neuritis,  and  is  frequently  fatal,  especially 
when  there  are  repeated  convulsions  or  deep  coma.  Slight  fever 
(100^ — 101^)  may  attend  these  cerebral  symptoms.  Death  may  ocenr 
in  the  coma  from  respiratory  failure,  the  heart  continuing  to  aet 
after  the  respiration  has  stopped.  Occasionally  such  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, especially  convulsions,  or  coma-like  unconsciousness,  occnit 
as  a  transient  symptom,  and,  like  the  amaurosis  above  mentioned, 
seems  to  be  due  to  an  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  brain  much  slighter 
than  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  severe  symptoms. 

Chronic  general  cerebral  disturbance  also  occurs.  It  may  succeed 
the  acute  stage,  or  may  commence  gradually.  I  have  seen  sevend 
eases  in  which  convulsions,  similar,  in  character  and  course,  to  thoie 
of  ordinary  epilepsy,  occurred  in  the  subjects  of  lead-poisoning,  with* 
out  other  symptoms,  and  continued  for  years  after  the  toxic  infiueQce 
had  ceased.  Hysteria  is  often  evoked  by  lead-poisoning  in  young 
girls,  who  are  so  often  the  subjects  of  its  acute  form. 

More  frequent,  however,  is  mental  disturbance,  which  may  neces- 
sitate confinement.  The  most  common  form  is  melancholia  with 
delusions,  or  mental  derangement  with  hallucinations,  somewhat 
resembling  alcoholic  insanity.  Sometimes  there  are  symptoms  of 
mental  failure  and  muscular  weakness,  resembling  those  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  but  coming  on  more  rapidly.  True  geneni 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  with  exalted  delusions,  typical  course  and 
post-mortem  appearances,  has  occurred  in  the  subjects  of  lead* 
poisoning,  and  may  have  been  due  to  it  (Monakow,  Ullrich). 

La/ryjigeal  PaUy  is  a  very  rare  effect  of  lead-poisoning.    One  or 
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'both  Tocal  cords  may  be  paralysed,  and  their  muscles  may  be  fonnd 
pale  and  atrophied.  The  muscles  affected  have  been  the  arTtsenoidenSy 
all  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  one  side,  and  the  posterior  crioo-aiytn- 
noids.* 

Ocular  symjpiomB  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  ocular  muscles 
seldom  suffer,  but  paralysis  of  the  third  uerre  has  been  described  by 
Buzzard.  Inequality  of  the  pupils  has  also  been  obserred.  Vision 
may  be  affected  without  any  ophthalmoscopic  change ;  there  may  be 
complete  bilateral  loss  of  sight,  lasting  many  hours  and  resembling 
nrsemic  amaurosis,  but  occurring  when  there  is  no  renal  affection. 
When  unilateral,  or  greater  on  one  side,  it  may  be  associated  with 
hemiansBsthesia  and  affection  of  the  other  special  senses  on  that  side, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  concentric  limitation  of  the  field  and  loss  of 
colour  Tision  as  in  hysterical  amblyopia.  I  have  once  met  with 
transient  green  vision. 

In  cases  of  acute  lead-poisoning,  especially  with  cerebral  symptoms, 
optic  neuritis  is  frequent.  The  swelling  of  the  papilla  is  considerable 
in  degree,  and  accompanied  by  hssmorrhages  ('  Medical  Ophthalmo- 
scopy/ plate  Til,  fig.  6).  In  less  serere  cases  I  have  occasionally  seen 
slight  chronic  optic  neuritis.  The  inflammation,  both  slight  and 
BCYere,  may  pass  off  under  treatment,  without  impairment  of  sight, 
but  severe  neuritis  may  cause  "  consecutive  atrophy."  Atrophy  has 
also  been  described,  without  preceding  neuritis,  or  with  only  transient 
congestion  of  the  discs  at  the  onset  (Homer,  Hutchinson).  One  eye 
may  be  affected  before,  and  more  than,  the  other.  The  ultimate  con- 
dition is  usually  a  greyish  atrophy,  often  with  white  lines  along  the 
vessels.    It  may  slowly  progress  to  complete  loss  of  sight.f 

The  several  acute  and  chronic  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  are 
often  combined^  and. thus  different  cases  vary  much  in  character. 
Even  in  chronic  cases  there  is  often  deviation  from  the  common  type. 
Colic,  although  the  most  frequent,  is  not  constant ;  palsy  or  cerebral 
disturbance  may  come  on  without  any  preceding  symptoms,  especially 
in  acute  poisoning,  and  tremor  or  pains  sometimes  exist  for  a  long 
time  without  paralysis.  It  is  not  practicable  to  draw  any  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic  poisoning, 
or  between  the  general  classes  into  which  we  may  roughly  divide  the 
symptoms. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — ^Lead  may  be  found  in  various  organs 
by  cliemi(!al  analysis,  but  its  presence  only  causes  visible  signs  where 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sulphur  in  a  form  that  can 
_jf^  sj^r  enter  into  combination  with  the  lead.    The  intestine  may  be  dotted 

tbo^  -  "with  minute  black  specks,  as  Fagge  has  pointed  ont.     The  chief 

^J'      ,,  •  Morell  Mackenzie ;  Seifert  (three  cases),  <  Berl.  kL  Wochenieh.,'  1884.    Horses 

;['      ;  working  in  lead  mines  are  said  to  get  laryngeal  palsy. 

^/jcv^'  t  Retinitis,  like  that  of  kidney  disoaM*  bat  withoat  slbaminiiri^  has  b«en 

yin'-'''  «lescrihed  hy  Lehmann. 


lesions  in  lead-poisoning  have  been  found  in  oases  of  local  paraljai 
and  wasting. 

The  wasted  muscles  are  small  and  pale,  sonietimes  eren  yellowisli 
in  tint,  and  are  brittle.  In  cases  of  short  duration,  many  of  the 
muscular  fibres  are  narrower  than  normal,  but  the  striso  are  preserTed. 
although  a  tendency  to  longitudinal  or  transverse  fissuring  iB  some- 
times seen.  The  nuclei  of  the  sheath  are  increased  in  number. 
When  the  wasting  has  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  the  fibres  pie- 
sent  still  greater  narrowing,  a  colloid  or  yitreous  aspect,  and  there  is 
often  granular  or  fattj  degeneration,  although  in  some  cases  this  is 
absent.  The  nuclei  are  still  more  increased  in  number,  and  there  is 
also  an  increase  of  the  connectiye  tissue,  in  which  fat  may  be  foond. 
The  process  of  destruction  goes  on,  until  many  of  the  saroo- 
lemma  sheaths  become  emptj,  and  in  the  end,  almost  all  trace  of 
muscular  tissue  may  disappear,  connective  tissue,  nuclei,  and  masses 
of  fat  taking  its  place.  The  walls  of  the  Tessels  often  become 
thickened. 

In  the  nerves,  morbid  changes  are  constantly  found.  They  are 
always  intense  in  the  intra-muscular  twigs,  and  in  the  branches  from 
which  these  twigs  proceed.  Thej  are  usually  considerable  in  the 
larger  trunks,  but  commonly  become  slighter  the  further  from  the 
periphery  the  nerve  is  examined.  Sometimes  a  few  degenerated  fibres 
can  be  traced  throughout  the  nerves.  The  affection  of  the  nenre  seems 
to  begin  by  a  change  in  the  medullary  sheath,  which  becomes  narrower, 
cloudy,  and  granular,  the  axis-cylinder  being  intact,  and  the  outer 
sheath  and  nuclei  presenting  little  alteration.  With  this,  howeyer,  is 
combined  a  more  considerable  change,  resembling  the  **  Wallerian** 
degeneration  that  is  secondary  to  a  lesion  of  a  nerve  (see  toL  i, 
p.  49).  The  myelin  undergoes  segmentation,  the  axis-cylinder  also 
breaks  up,  the  nuclei  and  protoplasm  of  the  sheath  become  increased, 
and  the  products  of  this  degeneration  accumulate  in  masses  of  myelin 
and  granule  corpuscles.  The  slighter  change  (which  Oombault,*  who 
first  described  it,  termed  "periaxial  neuritis")  is  sometimes  seg- 
mental, affecting  short  tracts  of  the  nerve  that  are  separated  by 
normal  portions ;  or  the  upper  part  of  the  degenerated  region  may 
present  only  the  change  in  the  medullary  sheath,  while  in  the  lower 
part  there  are  the  more  extensive  alterations.  These  changes  are 
always  most  intense  in  the  radial  nerve  and  its  branches ;  but  it  is 
only  in  extreme  cases  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  inyolved ; 
generally,  normal  fibres  are  mingled  with  those  that  are  degenerated, 
and  become  more  numerous  the  higher  up  the  nerve  is  examined. 
In  a  case  in  which  the  loss  of  power  was  limited  to  the  parts  of  the 
extensor  for  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  Eichhorst  found  degene* 
ration  only  in  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  i-adial  nerve.f  In 
soma  cases  of  long  duration,  appearances  have  been  seen  suggestive 

•  *  Arch,  de  Phyi.,'  voL  v,  p.  699. 
t  *  Virchow*»  Archiv,'  1890. 


of  a  process  of  regeneration;  these  are  very  narrow  but  otherwise 
perfect  nerre-fibres,  or  an  axis-cjlinder  seems  to  end  suddenly,  and 
to  be  continued  by  two  smaller  ones  (Westpbal,  Gombault). 

In  most  cases  the  degeneration  ceases  long  before  the  anterior  roots 
are  reached,  and  these  are  normal.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  marked 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  anterior  roots,  similar  to  those  in  the 
peripheral  nerves.  Normal  fibres  were  mingled  with  those  that  were 
affected.  In  one  case  of  unilateral  palsy,  only  the  roots  on  the  side 
corresponding  to  the  paralysis  were  affected.  The  posterior  roots 
have  always  been  found  unchanged. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  in  most  cases,  no  morbid  appearances  have  been 
found,  even  when  wrist-drop  has  been  of  long  duration  and  the 
neuritis  well-marked.  In  cases  with  advanced  kidney  disease  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  have  been  thickened,  and  sometimes  there  has 
been  a  general  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  throughout  the  cord. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  distinct  alterations  have  been  seen  in  the  grey 
substanoep  especially  in  association  with  the  slower  form  of  muscular 
atrophy.  In  one  case  the  consistence  of  the  cervical  enlargement 
was  reduced.  Atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  comua 
has  been  several  times  noted,*  slight  in  some  instances,  in  others 
considerable,  especially  in  the  inner  anterior  group  of  cells.  This 
was  especially  conspicuous  in  a  case  described  by  Monakow  in 
which  there  was  slow  wasting  of  the  deltoid,  thenar,  and  hypothenar 
muscles,  in  addition  to  the  common  wrist-drop.  Spots  of  softening 
in  the  anterior  comua  and  intermediate  grey  matter  were  found 
m  one  case  by  Oeller,  in  addition  to  wasting  of  some  of  the 
nerve-cells. 

The  brain  has  presented  no  marked  changes  even  in  cases  in  which 
the*  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  considerable.  Slight  traces  of 
inflammation  have  been  found  in  the  membranes  in  a  few  instances, 
and  in  the  case  in  which  there  were  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  there  was  evidence  of  .considerable 
inflammation  both  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
dura  mater.  In  the  optic  papilla  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation 
have  been  found,  and  in  Oeller's  case  there  was  also  "  hyaline  degene- 
ration "  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  extending  back  into  the  trunk  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Degeneration  of  the  larger  arteries  is  common  in 
cases  of  long  duration,  in  which  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  and 
resulting  softening  is  often  found. 

Of  the  other  organs,  changes  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  constant. 
In  acute  poisoning  there  is  granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  each 
organ,  and  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells  between  the  rows  of 
hepatic  cells,  and  around  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney ;  increase  of  the 
interstitial  tissues,  and  often  contraction,  are  met  with  in  older  cases, 

*  By  VnlpiaTi,  Monckton,  Zonker,  Monakow,  Carriew,  Oeller,  and  others.    Pig- 
mentation of  the  cellB  has  often  been  seen,  but  its  signiAoanoe  is  dovbtfoU    I  liavs 
i  it  in  one  yoong  subject. 


Fatholoot. — ^The  changea  that  haye  been  found  in  lead-poisoniDS 
dearly  point  to  a  primary  influence  on  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  occurrence  of  a  primary  degenera- 
tive neuritis,  as  an  effect  of  many  metallic  and  other  poisons,  renders 
the  pathology  of  lead-poisoning  less  mysterious  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  wrist-drop  and  other  acute  atrophic  palsies  can  be 
referred  most  surely  to  this  mechanism.  The  peculiar  limitation  of 
the  paralysis  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  a  single  nerve  has  alwajs 
suggested  its  neuritic  origin,  although  the  escape  of  the  supinator 
longus  constituted  a  difficulty  in  accepting  this  explanation,  and  the 
significance  of  the  limitation  is  lessened  by  the  fact,  on  which  Bemak 
has  insisted,  that  palsy  of  a  precisely  similar  distribution  may  result 
from  a  primary  affection  of  the  spinal  cord.  But  it  is  in  the  cases  of 
pimple  wrist-drop  that  the  integrity  of  the  cord  has  most  f requentlj 
been  demonstrated ;  the  escape  of  the  supinator  longus  (which  is  ud 
inyariable)  may  be  perhaps  explained  by  the  tendency  in  parts  of  the 
nerre  most  distant  from  the  cord  to  undergo  degeneration,  while  the 
correspondence  of  saturnine  wrist-drop  with  that  which  is  due  to 
alcoholic  and  arsenical  neuritis,  completes  a  very  strong  chain  of 
evidence  regarding  its  nature.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  oondi^ 
sion  holds  good  regarding  acute  atrophic  palsy  in  other  mnsdefl^  as 
those  of  the  upper  arm,  and  also  those  of  the  leg  that  correspond  to 
the  extensors  in  the  arm  and  are  supplied  by  the  peroneal  nerve.  The 
neuritis  appears  to  be  essentially  of  the  degenerative  variety,  and  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  primary  influence  of  the  toxic  agent  on  the 
nerve-elements.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  motor  fibres  suffer  fisf 
more  than  the  sensory  fibres,  and  probably  they  suffer  alone  in  cuei 
of  slight  or  moden^te  severity.  This  feature  is  more  oonspicaous  Hiaa 
in  the  case  of  alcoholic  neuritis.  The  special  tendency  of  the  radial 
nerve  to  suffer,  exhibited  in  many  forms  of  peripheral  neuritis,  is  at 
present -unexplained,  but  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord,  from  which  the  affected 
fibres  proceed,  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  an  acute  process,  limited  in  its 
effects  to  the  same  muscles.*  For  some  unknown  reason,  these  oelli 
and  fibres  seem  to  have  a  low  power  of  resistance  to  morbid  in- 
fluences. Other  nerves  suffer  also  in  severe  cases,  although  lees 
readily  than  the  radial. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  lead  has  any  primary  action  on  the  musdea 
The  changes  in  their  nutrition,  and  in  their  reactions  to  electridtjr, 
are  those  that  are  met  with  after  primary  lesions  of  nerves,  and  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  invariable  neuritis. 

But  the  action  of  lead  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  periphenl 
nerves.  In  severe  cases  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord  and  the  anterior 
roots  may  also  undergo  degeneration,  usually  slow ;  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  chronic  atrophy,  which  resembles  closely  that  of  the  primaiy 

•  See  p.  896,  and  *'  Muscnlar  Atrophy,"  vol.  i,  p.  492. 


fipinal  form.     Barely  there  seenui  to  be  a  sal  i 
giej  matter,  extensive  in  distribution.* 

The  cerebral  symptoms  of   lead-poisoning 
of  any  risible  change.    Although  they  have  b 
Tascular  disturbance,  it  seems  more  probable    I 
the  direct  action,  on  the  nerre-elements,  of  tl  i 
poisons  which  result  from  the  imperfect  acti  i 
kidneys.     Headache,  for  instance,  has  been 
strictly  with  diminished  elimination  of  urea  (C 
time,  acute  disturbance,  although  it  begins  in  t  i 
apt  to  inyolve  also  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  ere: 
assume  the  character  of  general  inflammation  i 
this  process.    The  optic  neuritis  may  be  such  i 
poison,  bnt  it  is  possible  that  an  irritative  prot  i 
the  brain  aids  in  its  production.    The  certain   i 
peripheral  nerves  of  the  limbs  makes  the  occur 
mation  more  intelligible,  and  also  the  paralj  i 
nerves  occasionally  met  with. 

The  connection  between  lead-poisoning  and 
thought  to  be  simple.    The  poison  lessens  the 
add,  and  the  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  system 
sole  element  in  gout.    But  many  facts  (includin . 
gout  among  the  subjects  of  lead-poisoning  in 
Oliver)  have  led  some  authorities  on  the  su 
excess  of  nric  acid  as  only  one  element  in  g< 
that  there  must  be  other  organic  poisons  in 
disease,  due  to  imperfect  change  in  the  substi 
blood,  and  should  be  excreted.    An  altered  stat< 
tissues  may  eo-exist.    This  opinion  is  certain!  | 
wide  diversity  in  the  manifestations  of  gont,  i1 1 
as  an  inherited  diathesis,  and  its  distinct  eon: 
forms  of  rheumatism. 

DiAeKOSiB. — ^The  recognition  of  lead-poisonii 
the  character  of  the  symptoms  of  nerve  disturban 
existence  of  other  indications  of  the  presence  of 
thirdly,  on  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  lead  is  i 
fourthly,  on  the  fact  that  lead  is  leaving  the  e ;| 

*  Whether  lead  has  also  an  action  on  the  upper  tegmenii 
voL  i,  p.  176)  80  as  to  canie  weakneM  without  wasting^  i 
myotatic  irritahility,  we  do  not  know.  The  facts  collected  I 
suggest  that  it  may  be  lo,  hot  no  distinct  sclerosis  of  the 
been  obsenred,  even  in  cases  of  long  duration.  It  is,  I 
analogy  that  the  extremities  of  these  fibres  would  be  thii 
fibres  themselves  might  undergo  as  little  change  as  do  thoi 
the  peripheral  nerves.  It  is  evident  that  the  excess  of  i 
only  be  revealed  where  there  is  integrity  of  the  lower  segmi 
on  lateral  sclerosis  in  "  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy,"  voL 


860  LEAD-POISONINO. 

The  diagn  Of  IB  ean  only  reach  a  bigb  degree  of  probabilitj  vlien  tn 
or  more  of  these  indicatioas  are  combined.  It  is  especiallj  hnportant 
that  too  much  weigbt  should  not  be  phu^ed  on  the  character  of  the 
symptoms  alone ;  many  errors  in  diagnosis  are  doe  to  this. 

When  the  symptoms  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  lead  may  be  thor 
cause,  the  next  step  in  diagnosis  is  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  oiher 
eiridenoe  of  the  presence  of  this  poison  in  the  system.  The  ¥amtiooi 
in  the  lead-line  have  been  alr^y  mentioned.  If  no  line  is  ooo- 
spicuous,  and  the  gums  are  in  general  good,  a  search  should  he  mad« 
for  any  place  where,  the  gum  is  not  closely  attached  to  the  tooth,  and 
the  projections  between  the  teeth  must  be  carefully  examined,  since 
the  line  may  be  found  only  at  these  places.  A  fragment  of  distinct 
line  is  quite  condusiye,  and  the  absence  of  any  line  does  not  exclada 
lead-poisoning  if  the  gums  are  everywhere  in  perfect  contact  with  the 
teeth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gums  are  separated  from  the  teeth 
in  many  places,  and  there  is  tartar  on  the  teeth,  the  absence  of  a  Una 
according  to  present  facts,  makes  it  in  the  highest  degree  improlablr 
that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  lead.  The  only  condition  in  whiehl 
haye  seen  a  line  quite  like  that  of  lead,  is  silver-poisoningy  but  thii 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  Jby  the  tint  of  the  skin. 

The  presence  of  a  lead-line  cannot  be  taken  as  absolute  proof  thii 
the  symptoms  are  due  to  lead.  The  line  may  last  long  after  the 
poison  has  ceased  to  be  active.  Iodide  ot  potassium  remoTei  lead 
from  its  organic  combination  in  the  tissues,  but  has  no  action  on  the 
deposit  of  sulphide  of  lead  in  the  gums.  Indeed,  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  is  absolutely  incapable  of  dissolying  sulphide  of  lead, 
eyen  if  the  two  are  boiled  together.  The  lead-line  does  slowly  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  years,  but  I  haye  known  it  to  present  litde 
change  in  aspect,  two  years  after  the  entrance  of  lead  into  the  aysten 
had  been  stopped.  Yet  it  has  been  obseryed  to  pass  away  in  three 
months,  and  hence  the  precise  state  in  which  the  pigment  exiataintfae 
lissue  of  the  gum  probably  yaries.  The  persistence  of  the  line  if 
perhaps  related  to  its  previous  duration. 

Other  effects  of  lead-poisoning,  colic,  gout,  anemia,  seldom  do  more 
than  corroborate  the  diagnosis ;  although,  in  the  absence  of  a  lead-line, 
owing  to  the  intact  state  of  the  gums,  frequent  attacks  of  colic  are  of 
significance,  and  eyen  the  fact  that  gout  has  developed,  without 
its  usual  causes,  may  be  allowed  some  weight.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  diagnosis  depends  on  the  discovery  of  a  source  of  lead- 
poisoning,  or  of  the  fact  of  the  excretion  of  lead.  If  there  is  oe 
obvious  source  of  poisoning,  the  water  and  its  receptacles  should  be 
examined.  Most  cases  of  lead-poisoning  that  are  not  due  to  occupa- 
tion are  due  to  the  contamination  of  water,  although  the  other 
occasional  sources  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  examiDstioD 
of  the  uhne  is  often  of  much  help  of  the  investigator ;  it  should  l>e 
analysed  after  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  taken  for  a  week.  ItiB 
doubtful  whether  the  presence  of  a  very  faint  trace  of  lead  ia  d 


ngnifioance.  On  the  other  hand,  after  iodide  of  potassiam  has  heen 
taken  for  sereral  weeks,  the  absence  of  lead  probably  does  not  exdnda 
lead-poisoning.* 

It  is  on  the  aboTO  points  that  the  differential  diagnosis  from 
maladies  that  resemble  those  produced  bj  lead,  chiefly  turns.  Tho 
wrist-drop  has  been  confounded  with  paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  but  this  is  always  nnilateral  and  usually  comes  on  suddenly. 
In  alcoholic  neuritis  the  palsy  may  closely  resemble  that  from  lead, 
bat  the  diagnosis  is  seldom  difficult;  the  other  signs  of  lead- 
poisoning  are  absent ;  pains  are  generally  obtrusiye ;  the  legs  suffer 
earlier,  and  there  is  almost  always  a  clear  history  of  alcoholic  excess. 
Wrist-drop  may  be  produced  by  arsenical  poisoning,  but  in  this 
also,  the  legs  suffer  before  the  arms,  and  sensory  symptoms  are  more 
prominent.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  presented  by  some  cases  of 
central  disease.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  (ultimately  exten- 
aiTe)  may  commence  by  a  subacute  paby  of  the  extensors  of  the  wrists 
exactly  like  that  produced  by  lead,  and  atrophic  palsy  due  to  polio- 
myelitis may  have  the  same  distribution.t  If  the  gums  are  perfect^ 
an  examination  of  the  drinkiog-water  or  urine  may  be  indispensable 
for  the  diagnosis.  The  cases  of  general  muscular  atrophy  of  saturnine 
origin  scarcely  ever  present  any  difficulty,  because  they  usually 
supervene  on  severe  lead-poisoning  that  has  caused  oharacteristio 
symptoms. 

Most  errors  in  diagnosis  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  nervous  sym- 
ptoms are  anomalous  and  slight,  and  are  not  such  as  to  suggest  their 
cause.  In  the  case  of  a  lady  with  saturnine  neuralgia,  the  cause  of 
the  symptoms  might  never  have  been  discovered  (for  the  perfect  gums 
told  no  tale)  had  not  her  husband  suffered  from  wrist-drop.  A 
gentleman  had  some  obscure  cerebral  symptoms  with  inequality  of 
pupils ;  a  fragment  of  lead-line  opposite  one  tooth  suggested  lead- 
poisoning,  and  it  was  found  that  his  water  was  stored  in  a  leaden 
cistern.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  error  in  such  cases  except  by  the 
habit  of  remembering  lead  as  a  possible  cause  in  obscure  cases. 
The  severe  cerebral  disturbance  is  practically  confined  to  workers  in 
lead,  and  although  the  subjects  have  often  not  been  long  engaged  in 
the  occupation,  the  effect  is  usually  due  to  a  quantity  so  large  as  to 
cause  other  symptoms  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Pboovosis. — It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the  more  acute  the 
onset  of  paralysis,  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  complete  recovery. 
The  acute  cerebral  symptoms  are  alone  attended  with  immediate 
danger  to  life,  and  the  prognosis  is  worse  when  there  are  convulsions, 
and  especially  when  there  is  coma,  than  in  simple  delirium.  Con- 
vulsions are  of  graver  significance  when  tbej  succeed  delirium  than 

*  See  note  on  next  page.    On  the  danger  of  mistaking  bismuth  for  lesd  in  tha 
vine  fee  Putnam, '  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1883,  Oet.  14th,  p.  816. 
t  Ab  in  the  conclnaive  case  mentioned  on  p.  896. 
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when  they  occur  first.  Alcobolism  increases  rnnob  the  grantf  of  tht 
proofnosis,  and  so  do  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  amoant  ox  nrine, 
marked,  and  especially  acute,  ansmiay  and  the  evidence  of  organie 
changes  in  the  kidneys.  If  death  does  not  take  place,  the  patient 
usually  recovers  completely.  The  prognosis  in  the  chronic  cerebral 
symptoms  is  unfavorable  to  recovery  when  these  take  the  form  of 
pronounced  mental  derangement  or  of  epilepsy.  Of  the  paralytic 
affections,  those  with  the  wasting  and  the  degenerative  reaction  in 
the  muscles,  of  which  the  wrist-drop  is  the  type,  almost  always 
ultimately  pass  away,  but  their  course  is  very  slow,  and  the  chief 
prognostic  indications  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
isourse  of  the  disease.  In  relapses,  if  these  are  due  to  a  considerable 
dose  of  lead,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable,  although  two  or  three 
successive  attacks  may  be  recovered  from.  In  all  cases  the  ultimate 
prognosis  must  be  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  the  patient  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  deleterious  influence,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  chronic  cases,  the  chief  danger  to  life  is  often  from 
the  associated  disease  of  the  kidneys,  with  or  without  gout,  and  from 
arterial  defeneration  These  may  slowly  increase,  and  even  first 
manifest  their  presence,  long  after  the  lead-poisoning  has  ceased. 

Trbatmekt. — ^The  first  step  is  to  arrest  the  entrance  of  lead  into 
the  system,  and  the  second  is  to  promote  the  elimination  of  the  lead 
that  has  been  already  taken  in.  The  chief  agent  for  securing  the 
latter  is  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  doses  of  three  or  five  gnuns. 
Although  iodide  of  lead  is  an  insoluble  salt,  it  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  increases 
the  excretion  of  lead  by  the  urine,  apparently  in  some  complex  com- 
bination. The  amount  of  lead  in  the  urine  increases  for  a  few  weeks 
and  then  gradually  subsides.*  The  quantity  of  lead  excreted  is  much 
less  than  might  be  expected  ;  this  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
much  passes  away  by  the  liver,  but  probably  its  chief  cause  is 
{hat  the  amount  retained  in  the  tissues,  which  the  iodide  liberates, 
is  never  actually  great.  When  there  are  acute  symptoms,  and  lead 
is  circulating  in  the  blood,  iodide  should  not  be  given  at  once,  since 
the  toxic  effects  may  be  intensified  by  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
amount  that  is  in  the  blood.  Such  a  result  has  been  noted  by  many 
observers.  By  saline  aperients  (especially  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia  with  some  free  sulphuric  acid)  the  alimentary  canal  should  , 
be  first  cleared  of  any  lead  it  may  contain,  or  which  may  be  excreted 
from  its  mucous  membrane.  If  colic  exists,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
^ve  a  full  dose  of  opium,  to  relax  the  spasm,  before  aperients  can  be 

*  Thnf,  in  one  case  in  which  no  lead  could  be  foand  in  the  nrine  before  the  trett- 
ment,  fire  grains  of  iodide  were  given  four  tiroes  daily,  and  on  the  fint  day  fitre 
milligrammes  of  lead  were  fonnd  in  the  nrine,  on  the  foarth  12,  on  the  fonrteentii 
22,  and  then  the  quantity  gndaally  lessened,  and  after  two  weeks  mors^  oiilj  tnMa 
>  fdnnd.    (Swete,  *  Brit.  Med.  Joum./  1882.) 


effectave.  The  1)owel8  sometimeB  act  spontaneoxuilj  after  a  few  Ijpo- 
dermic  injectioiui  of  morphia.  SabentaneouB  injections  of  atropine 
have  been  recommended  for  the  same  pnJrpose.  In  two  or  three  days* 
the  administration  of  the  iodide  maj  be  commenced.  Sulphur  baths 
have  also  been  extensivelj  employed  to  promote  this  elimination  of 
leadt  but  their  utility  is  doubtfuL  It  seems  that  lead  passes  off  by 
the  skin  only  when  the  amount  in  the  blood  is  very  great,  since, 
in  chronic  cases,  eren  the  copious  diaphoresis  produced  by  pilo- 
carpine, does  not  eliminate  the  metal.  If  there  is  ansemia,  iodide  of 
iron  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

For  the  local  paralysis,  strychnine  has  been  given  internally.  Its 
mode  of  action  suggests  that  it  may  do  good,  although  its  actual 
effect  is  difficult  to  appraise.  There  is  no  evidence  that  its  local 
injection  has  special  advantages.  The  most  important  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  the  paralysis  is  electricity.  The  nerves  have  lost  irrita- 
biUty,  but  the  muscles  still  respond  to  the  TOltaic  current,  slowly 
interrupted,  which  certainly  keeps  up  their  irritability,  and  must 
therefore  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  while  the  nerves  are 
recovering.  Thus  the  amount  of  muscular  change  is  lessened,  and 
the  ultimate  recovery  is  rendered  more  perfect.  In  a  severe  case,  if 
the  muscles  are  left  alone  for  a  few  months,  or  are  merely  treated 
with  faradism,  there  may  be  only  the  feeblest  response  to  the  Toltaio 
current,  but  (as  I  have  seen)  this  increases  notably  after  two  or  three 
applications,  and  the  paralysis,  before  stationary,  may  in  a  fortnight 
be  distinctly  less,  and  the  improvement  may  steadily  go  on  to  complete 
recovery.  In  such  a  case  the  value  of  electricity  scarcely  admits  of 
question.  Only  the  voltaic  current,  to  which  the  muscles  respond,  is 
of  service.  Faradism  should  not  be  used  unless  it  excites  contraction, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  primary  atrophic  form.  But  in  this  it  it 
difficult  to  get  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  application.  Massage  of 
the  limbs  is  also  of  service.  Oerebral  symptoms,  especially  conTul« 
sionis,  are  often  associated  with  increased  tension  of  the  pulse,  and  il 
is  said  that  nitrite  of  amyl  has  a  marked  effect  upon  them  (Oliyer). 
Nitro-glyoerine,  by  the  mouth,  would  probably  be  useful  in  such  cases^ 
and  might  be  combined  (in  alooholio  solution)  with  the  acidulated 
saline  aperiank 


ABSENIOAL  FOISONINfik 

Arsenical  poisoning  differs  from  lead-poisoning  in  being  seldom  the 
result  of  occupation.  Disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  has  generally 
been  due  either  to  a  single  large  dose,  taken^  by  accident  or  desi^/u,  or 
else  to  slow  poisoning  from  the  use  of  pigments  containing  arsenic  | 


persist,  but  is  often  lessened  or  loet^  always  when  there  is  ftnjatrophj 
of  the  extensors  of  the  knee. 

Outaneous  eruptions  are  sometimes  observed,  and  seem  to  be  th» 
direct  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  nutrition  of  the  skin,  often  doubtless 
produced  through  the  nerves,  but  thej  maj  be  disconnected  with  the 
other  neuritic  sjmptomr.  The  hair  maj  fall  off  or  become  grej,  the 
nails  may  present  cbange.3  and  even  separate,  ballous  and  erythematoua 
eruptions  may  occur,  and  herpes  zoster  is  especially  common,  gene- 
rally on  the  chest.  It  often  follows  the  medicinal  use  of  arsenic^ 
when  there  are  no  toxic  symptoms,  as  Hutchinson  first  pointed  out. 
Brownish  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  also  both  common  and  charac* 
teristio.  In  severe  poisoning  it  occurs  in  roundish  spots,  which 
sometimes  first  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  other  symptoms. 
The  prolonged  niedicinal  use  of  arsenic  usually  causes  a  finely  punctate 
pigmentation.  Optic  neuritis  has  been  once  observed  (Dana).  The 
pulse  is  often  frequent;  and  sometimes  the  temperature  is  raised* 

Patholoqt. — The  dependence  of  the  symptoms  on  changes  in  the 
nerves,  suggested  by  Jaschke  in  1882,  was  rendered  practically  certain 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  similar  symptoms  that  are  produced 
by  alcoholism,  and  has  since  been  proved.  Characteristic  degeneratioii 
was  found  by  Erlicki  in  the  radial  and  peroneal  nerves.  The  cells  of 
the  anterior  oomua  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spinal 
cord  also  presented  slight  changes.  The  chief  effect  of  arsenic  is- 
doubtless  always  to  cause  a  degenerative  parenchymatous  peripheral 
neuritis.  In  some  cases  the  chief  action  is  on  the  motor  nerves^ 
giving  rise  to  the  atrophic  palsy,  in  others  on  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  skin,  producing  the  subjective  sensations  and  sensory  impairment, 
or  of  the  muscles  and  joints,  causing  the  ataxy.  Paralytic  symptoms, 
or  sensory  and  ataxic  symptoms,  may  predominate  in  different  casesi 
but  are  not  met  with  exclusively  in  any,  and  in  severe  cases  both 
classes  are  met  with  in  considerable  degree. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  from  lead-poisoning  rests  on  the 
common  onset  after  acute  symptoms,  on  the  more  pronounced  disturb- 
ance of  sensibility,  the  early  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  leg^ 
and  on  the  absence  of  other  indications  of  the  effect  of  lead  on  the 
system.  In  chronic  cases  the  discovery  of  a  source  from  which  arsenic 
may  have  entered  the  system  is,  as  a  rule,  possible,  and  its  presence 
may  be  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  urine.  The  absence  of  a 
history  of  intemperance  is  the  most  important  general  distinction  from 
alcoholic  palsy,  which  that  produced  by  arsenic  closely  resembles; 
but  the  most  marked  peculiarities  are  the  deferred  onset  after  acute 
poisoning,  the  manner  in  which  ataxy  may  follow  paralysis,  and  the 
long  duration  of  the  effects  of  a  single  ingestion  of  the  poison.  In 
chronic  poisoning  the  early  pains  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  gout  or 
rheumatism ;  in  all  cases  in  which  there  are  persistent  pains  in  the 


lUDDBy  »  cttreiui  BearcD  snouia  oe  maae  lor  tenaerness  oi  tne  nerve* 
tmokB,  which  points  to  the  probability  of  toxic  irritation. 

The  course  of  arsenical  palsy  is  similar  to  that  which  is  due  to  1ead» 
and  the  treatment  necessary  is  essentially  the  same.  Iodide  of 
potassium  appears  to  have  a  similar  influence  in  remoying  the  arsenic 
from  the  system.* 

SiLTSB-poisoHnro ;  AsoTBia. 

Chronic  silyer-poisoning  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  medicinal 
use  of  the  metal.  It  is  less  frequent  now  than  when  a  long  course  of 
silver  was  the  fashionable  treatment  for  epilepsy  and  spinal-cord 
disease.  Most  cases  are  due  to  internal  administration,  but  argyria 
has  been  known  to  result  from  applications  to  the  palate  or  tougue» 
continued  during  many  years.  Working  iu  silver  involves  no  liability. 
Of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  two  were  epileptics 
(in  whom  the  fits  continued  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  silver), 
a  third  had  been  treated  with  silver  for  a  syphilitic  gumma  pressing 
on  the  spinal  cord,  and  a  fourth  had  taken  a  salt  of  silver  in  a'*  dinner 
pill."  The  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
'argyria/  depends  on  a  deposit  of  silver  beneath  the  Malpigbian 
lBkjer,f  and  commences  when  about  an  ounce  of  a  salt  of  silver  iiaa 
been  taken,  during  any  period  of  time.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  black 
line  on  the  gums  close  to  the  tooth,  closely  resembling  the  lead-line. 
This  appears  before  the  darkening  of  the  skin,  and  is  therefore  im- 
portant as  a  warning.^  Among  other  internal  organs,§  silver  im 
deposited||  in  the  kidneys — in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  around  the 
tubules;  albuminuria  has  been  observed  both  in  animals  and  in  maiK 
In  these  two  points  the  effect  of  silver  resembles  that  of  lead.  In 
animals,  moreover,  paralysis  is  produced.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  recorded  instance  of  paralysis  in  man,  but  one  remarkable  case  has 
come  under  my  own  observation,  which  shows  that  the  efl'ect  of  silver 
may  be  almost  the  same  as  that  of  lead.  The  case  was  that  of  a 
grentleman,  at^ed  forty -four,  who  had  been  ordered,  twelve  jears  before^ 
a  "  dinner  pill,"  without  any  caution  or  other  direction  than  that  one 
pill  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  He  did  not  follow  the  direc- 
tions literally,  but  took  sometimes  one,  sometimes  three,  a  day,  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time.  He  estimated  that  he  bad  taken  about  six  pills 
a  month  during  the  twelve  years.  After  he  had  taken  the  pills  for 
about  eleven  years,  a  dusky  tint  of  the  face  attracted  notice,  but  its 
nature  was  not  suspected  until  the  tint  had  become  well  marked,  when 

*  A  fall  bibliogmphy  is  giren  by  Dana,  loc.  cit. 

f  See  Neamann, '  Wien.  med.  Zeitung.,'  1878,  No.  10. 

J  Respecting  its  constancy,  see  Cbaillon,  'Th^se  de  Paris,*  1878. 

§  The  distribution  and  precise  seat  in  the  internal  organs  were  carefully  invests 
gated  in  one  case  by  Weichselbaum,  *  Allg.  Wien.  med.  Zeit.,'  1878. 

II  It  is  said  as  an  organic  compound  (Krysiuski,  *Qas.  lekafbka,'  1886,  and 
•Vircbow's  Jabrcsb.,'  ib.,  i,  372). 


it  was  found  that  the  pills  contained  silver  (the  exact  form  cowH  not 
be  ascertained).  Two  months  hefore  I  saw  him,  the  extensors  of  the 
right  hand  became  weak  }  shortly  afterwards,  those  of  the  left.  When 
he  came  nnder  observation  the  tint  of  the  skin  was  very  characteristic ; 
his  gums  presented  a  well-marked  black  line,  which  resembled  that 
of  lead  in  being  present  where  there  was  tartar,  and  absent  where 
the  gnm  was  in  perfect  apposition  to  the  teeth.  In  both  arms 
there  was  paralysis  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  fingers  and  of  the 
extensors  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb,  not  of  the  extensor  of  tiie 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  On  the  right  side  tbere  was  also 
paralysis  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist.  The  affected  musdes 
were  wasted,  and  their  irritability  to  faradism  was  lost;  that  to 
Toltaism  was  preserved  and  increased.  There  was  non^ection  of  the 
legs.  The  urine  contained  some  albumen  and  oasts,  and  the  patient 
had  had  several  attacks  of  gout.  During  three  months  in  which  he 
remained  under  treatment  (electricity,  iodide  of  potassium,  Ac.)  there 
was  slight  improvement  in  the  arms,  but  no  considerable  change.  Ha 
soon  afterwards  showed  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  of  whidi  bt 
•obsequently  died,  but  no  post-mortem  examination  was  obtained. 

MbBOTBIAL  PoiSOHOrO:  HTDBABaTBXA. 

Ohronio  poisoning  by  mercury  causes  symptoms  of  which  some  am 
due  to  an  action  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system.  These  sym* 
ptoms  rarely  follow  the  medicinal  use  of  mercury,  but  occur  chiefly  in 
those  who  work  in  the  metal.  Mercury  will  volatilise  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  enters  the  system  mainly 
through  the  lungs,  but  it  may  sometimes  pass  in  through  the  skin 
when  certain  forms  of  mercury  are  much  handled,  and  want  of  dean* 
liness  may  increase  the  amount  of  mercury  that  gets  into  the  system 
by  causing  contamination  of  the  food.  Sufferers  are  met  with  espe- 
cially among  those  who  work  in  quicksilver  mines,  at  silvering  minors, 
and  in  making  barometers  and  thermometers,  and  also  occasionally 
nmong  bronzers,  furriers,  and  hat-makers,  mercurial  salts  being  used 
for  preparing  the  skins.  The  weakly  suffer  more  readily  than  the 
strong,  and  the  individual  differences  in  susceptibility  are  very  great 
The  symptoms  occasionally  develop  after  the  exposure  to  the  cause 
has  ceased. 

The  nervous  symptoms  may  exist  slone,  but  sometimes  they  are 
preceded  by  others  outside  the  nervous  system,  which  resemble  those 
of  acute  mercurial  poisoning.  These  are  stomatitis  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  with  extreme  foetort 
necrosis  of  bone,  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh.  The  remarkable 
removal  of  lime  from  the  bones  and  its  deposit  in  the  kidneys,  dis- 
covered as  a  consequence  of  acute  mercurial  poisoning  by  Prevost  and 
Fruchtiger,  does  not  seem  to  attend  the  chronic  form,  in  which  tlie 
kidneys  do  not  suffer. 


A  peculiar  tremor,  known  among  the  workmen  as  "  the  trembles/' 
and  medicallj  as  "mercnrial  tremor/'  is  the  most  common  and 
characteristic  i^mptom.  It  is  at  first  occasional,  occurring  only 
when  the  patient  is  excited,  and  is  always  increased  bj  emotion.  It 
nsnallj  begins  in  the  face  and  tongue,  then  invades  the  arms,  and 
afterwards  the  legs.  At  first  the  tremor  occurs  only  on  moyement, 
but  ultimately  it  may  become  constant.  In  the  former  case,  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  resembles  that  of  one  suffering  from  disseminated 
sclerosis,  except  that  the  tremor  is  less  wide  and  less  irregular 
than  in  characteristic  cases  of  the  latter  disease.  When  constant,  the 
tremor  resembles  that  of  paralysis  agitans.  During  sleep,  the  tremor 
usually  ceases,  but  in  extreme  cases  may  only  lessen.  It  interferes 
much  with  articulation,  rendering  the  speech  stammering  and  hesi- 
tating. When  considerable  it  may  render  the  movement  of  the  armi 
so  unsteady  that  the  patient  cannot  feed  himself,  and  his  gait  becomes 
affected.  At  first  the  limbs  are  strong,  but  after  a  time  muscular 
power  is  impaired,  sometimes  more  in  one  limb  than  in  another,  but 
it  seldom  progresses  to  complete  lose.  Barely  there  is  wide- spread 
weakness  without  tremor.*  Beflez  action  and  power  over  the  sphino- 
ten  are  always  unimpairedt  and  the  electric  irritability  of  the  muscles 
is  normal  throughout. 

Psychical  symptoms  are  also  common,  and  may  precede  the  tremor. 
They  have  been  very  carefully  studied  by  Kussmaul.  Irritability,  and 
a  difficulty  in  giving  attention  to  a  subject,  are  often  the  first  sym- 
ptoms, and  may  be  accompanied  by  considerable  mental  distress  and 
sleeplessness.  Hallucinations  sometimes  occur,  and  there  may  even 
be  outbreaks  of  maniacal  excitement,  but  the  insanity  rarely  corre- 
•ponds  to  any  distinct  variety.  This  condition  has  been  termed 
**  mercurial  erythism."  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  headache  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  present  in  many  cases ;  pains,  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  in  the  joints ;  formication  in  the 
limbs,  and  sometimes  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain,  with  paroxysms  of  dis- 
tressing sensations  in  the  thorax,  resembling  those  of  asthma.  The 
sensory  disturbance  always  augments  the  mental  instability.  In  rare 
cases  more  grave  cerebral  symptoms  occur — considerable  hemiplegic 
weakness,  aphasia,  and  deafness. 

Although  the  tremor  may  have  been  extreme,  no  alterations  have 
been  discovered  in  either  brain  or  cord,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  The  character  of  the  symptoms  makes  it  probable  that 
they  are  due  to  disturbance  of  the  brain  rather  than  of  the  spinal 
cord.  In  animals  mercurial  poisoning  is  said  to  cause  degeneration 
of  the  medullary  sheaths  of  the  muscle-nerves,  but  not  of  their  azis- 
oylinders.f 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult.     From  paralysis   agitans   the 

•  Letalle,  'Arch,  de  Phyi;,'  1889. 
t  Ibid. 


tremor  is  distingaislied  bj  its  immediate  increase  on  moTement,  and 
bj  the  absence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  fixation  of  the 
features.  In  disseminated  sclerosis,  there  is  never  the  peculiar  tremu- 
lous stammering  that  is  met  with  in  mercurial  poisonings  and  the 
movements  are  wider  in  range  and  wilder  in  their  irregularity.  The 
symptoms  often  resemble  those  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  more 
than  those  of  any  other  disease,  but  such  preponderant  tremor  is  rarely 
met  with  in  general  paralysis,  and  the  inequality  of  pupil,  optimism, 
and  indications  of  spinal  degeneration,  present  in  the  latter,  are  absent 
in  mercurial  poisoning.  The  presence  of  stomatitis  should  always 
direct  attention  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  and  when 
this  is  once  suspected,  the  patient's  occupation  is,  as  a  role, 
decisive.  The  greatest  diagnostic  difficulty  is  presented  by  some 
cases  of  lead-poisoning  in  which  tremor  is  the  chief  symptom.  These 
are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  lead-line  in  the  gums,  and  if 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  both  poisonSt 
the  question  can  readily  be  set  at  rest  by  an  investigation  into  the 
materials  with  which  he  works.  If  these  are  free  from  mercnry«  the 
symptoms  are  certainly  due  to  lead  only. 

The  prognosis  is  in  most  cases  favorable  as  to  the  ultimate  issoeb 
but  all  cases  are  prolonged,  and  in  some  the  tremor  never  passes  away. 
For  recovery,  it  is  essential  for  the  patient  to  cease  to  work  in  mer- 
cury. No  precautions  avail  to  prevent  sufficient  absorption  to  main- 
tain symptoms  that  have  once  developed.  Nutritious  food,  fresh  air, 
and  iron  are  important  aids  to  recovery.  To  promote  the  eliminatioB 
of  the  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given,  but  in  small  doses 
—two  or  three  grains  very  giudually  increased.  There  seems  ne 
doubt  that  it  does  facilitate  elimination,  and  the  sudden  administra- 
tion of  large  doses  has  been  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  symptoms ;  apparently  mercury  released  from  the  tissues  passes 
into  the  blood  and  to  the  nervous  system.  Neither  sweating  nor 
sulphur  baths  seem  to  cause  an  elimination  from  the  skin,  although  it 
is  said  that  the  latter  have  been  found  in  some  way  to  increase  the 
amount  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The  stomatitis  is  relieved  best  by 
chlorate  of  potash. 


ALCOHOLISM. 


The  nervous  system  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  influenoe  of  alcohol, 
and  suffers  in  many  cases,  more  than  other  tissues,  from  the  effects 
of  habit  ual  alcoholic  excess.  The  acute  poisoning  by  alcohol  to  which, 
far  excellence,  the  term  "  intoxication  "  is  applied,  is  chiefly  of  physio- 
logical and  toxicological  interest.  Only  the  morbid  states  that  are 
distinct  from  simple  drunkenness  come  into  the  province  of  medicine. 
These  are  exceedingly  numerous  ;  many  of  the  organic  and  fuuctional 


'diseases  already  descnbed  maj  be  produced,  or  predisposed  to,  hj  in- 
temperance ;  some  other  derangements  are  due  chiefly  to  this  cause* 
and  are  seldom  or  never  produced  by  any  other.  To  these  the  term 
**  alcoholism  "  is  generally  applied.  These  disorders  and  symptoms 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  The  acute  disturbance  generally 
takes  the  form  of  an  attack  of  delirium,  called,  from  the  tremor  that 
accompanies  it,  '*  delirium  tremens."*  The  chronic  derangements  are 
exceedingly  varied. 

All  forms  of  alcoholism  have  certain  common  causes.  The  tendency 
to  drink  is  often  inherited ;  less  commonly  it  is  related  to  a  family 
disposition  to  suffer  from  definite  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  from  insanity  .f  It  is  probably  facilitated  by  peculiarities 
of  nervous  constitution,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sensations  of 
intoxication  are  more  pleasurable  in  some  persons  than  in  others. 
Parental  intemperance,  moreover,  often  involves  facilities  for 
habitual  excess.  Occupation  is  notoriously  influential,  partly  on 
account  of  the  facilities  for  dri^iking  afforded  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  partly  on  account  of  the 
social  temptations  to  drink  involved  in  other  callings.  The  temporary 
relief  to  physical  and  mental  depression  afforded  by  alcohol  is  another 
potent  cause  of  intemperance. 

AoTTTB  Alcoholism,  Alooholio  DBLntixm,  Delibium  TniBicnni. 

Alcoholic  delirium  occurs  under  two  forms :  as  a  primary  affection, 
and  in  association  with  some  local  inflammation  or  injury.  The  latter 
may  be  termed  **  associated  delirium  ; "  it  has  a  double  causation,  the 
influence  of  alcohol  and  the  influence  of  a  local  disease.  The  latter 
may  be  sufficient  by  itself  to  cause  some  delirium,  although  far  lest 
in  degree,  and  without  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  alcoholic 
form ;  or  it  may  be  wholly  insufficient  to  derange  the  mind.  The 
simple  primary  delirium  varies  much  in  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms; 
it  has  been  divided  into  two  classes  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  considerable  fever,  but  the  difference  depends  only  on  the 
degree  of  severity,  and  there  is  no  real  justification  for  the  division. 

Causes. — Delirium  tremens  is  almost  confined  to  drunkards,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  **  asso- 
ciated delirium,"  which  is  not  uncommon  among  those  who  Lave 
habitually  taken  an  excessive  quantity  of  alcohol  to  keep  up  their 
energy  against  the  depressing  influence  of  debility  or  the  prostration 
of  some  chronic  disease.     Thus  a  man  who  had  never  been  known  to 

•  By  Thomas  Sutton  ('On  Delirium  Tremens/  a  tract  published  in  1813). 

t  Of  600  drunkards  Rdmitted  into  the  Institution  at  Port  Hamilton,  New  York, 
intemperance  could  be  traced  in  relations  in  265,  and  the  father  was  intemperate 
in  168.  Ini«anity  could  be  traced  in  only  88  caaea.  In  one  half,  the  habit  was 
aitablisbed  before  twenty-five  years  of  age. 


be  intozicated,  and  was  believed  to  be  temperate,  died  with  syinptoiBt 
of  acute  delirium  tremens  ;  bat  it  was  found  that  his  lungs  were 
extensiyelj  diseased,  and  that  he  had  been  keeping  np  his  working 
power  by  large  doses  of  alcohol  daring  the  acute  deyelopment  of  the 
pulmonary  disease. 

Delirium  tremens  is  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  the 
proportion  being  about  six  to  one.*  There  are  no  facts  to  show  whether 
there  is  any  sexual  tendency  to  the  disease,  such  as  certainlj  exists 
in  the  case  of  another  effect  of  alcohol,  multiple  neuritis,  to  which 
women  possess  a  greater  liability.  As  far  as  the  figures  given  below 
suggest  any  conclusion,  it  is  that  drinkers  in  the  two  sexes  are  equally 
prone  to  suffer  from  delirium  tremens.  The  disease  is  most  frequent  in 
the  middle  period  of  life,  thirty  to  forty  years.  In  both  sexes  the  noazi- 
mum  mortality  is  at  the  same  age,  a  little  later  than  the  maximum  fre- 
quency, because  second  and  third  attacks  are  the  most  fatal ;  one  third 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  occur  between  thirty-five  and  fortj-fiT» 
years  of  age,  and  about  four  fifths  during  the  twenly  years — thirty  to 
fifty.  It  rapidly  lessens  in  later  life,  no  doubt  because  the  worst 
drinkers  acquire  the  habit  early,  and  die  off  from  some  effect  of  intem- 
perance, but  cases  of  delirium  tremens  occur  even  up  to  advanced 
senility.  Moreover,  females  bear  a  proportion  to  males  that  steadily 
increases  as  life  goes  on,  probably  because  drinking  habits  are  acquired 
relatively  later,  under  the  influence  of  individual  causes  rather  than 
as  an  effect  of  occupation  or  of  social  life.f  Under  twentj-fiv6» 
the  affection  is  chiefly  met  with  as  a  complication — especially  of  pneu* 
monia.}  It  is  probable  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  neuroeet 
facilitates  the  occurrence  of  this  disease,  especially  a  tendency 
to  intemperance,!  and  insane  heredity  unquestionably  modifies  its 
eoune.  The  disease  is  less  frequent  in  beer-drinkers  than  in  thofs 
who  drink  wine,  and  most  frequent  in  spirit-drinkers,  but  it  is  pxobik 

*  During  the  twenty-five  yean  ending  1872,  there  died  from  this  canee  in  Englaad 
and  Walee  10,448  males  and  1898  females.  It  is  probable  that  this  disease  is  one  oa 
which  the  Begistrar-Qeneral's  returns  are  fairly  acoarate^  since  this  canae  of  death 
is  unlikely  to  be  given  unless  there  is  a  history  of  intemperance.  The  flgores  give 
the  proportion  of  deaths  as  7i  males  to  1  female.  But  the  disease  is  not  only  mote 
common  in  males,  it  is  also  more  often  severe,  and  therefore  it  is  more  often  fstaL 
Hence  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  doubtless  rather  less  in  cases  thao  is 
deaths.  Of  64  consecutive  cases  in  University  College  Hospitnl,  8  were  in  1 
giving  the  proportion  of  6  to  1,  which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth. 

t  The  proportion  of  deaths  of  males  to  each  female  is  about  12|  in  the  ten ; 
fifteen  to  twenty-five,  and  then  steadily  falls,  tlie  proportion  in  each  successive 
later  decade  being  10—1,  7i— 1,  7i— 1,  6—1,  4i— 1,  and  only  8—1  in  those  over 
•eyenty-fiTe. 

X  A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  of  acute  alcoholism  in  childhood.  Thus  a  boy 
cf  five^  to  whom  spirits,  and  also  wine,  had  been  given  daily,  had  a  brief  bnt  typical 
attack  of  delirium  tremens  after  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  (Cohn, '  Berlin.  kL  Wocheop 
ichr.,'  1888). 

{  In  Germany  neuropathic  heredity  was  traced  by  Erakenberg  in  half  the  patienti 
(265),  and  in  one  fifth  the  father  was  intemperate  (*  Zeitsch.  f .  kl.  Med.,'  xix). 


Die  tnat  tne  amoant  oi  aiconoi  tacen  nas  macn  grea      i 
its  form. 

In  most  cases  the  malady  follows  a  severe  ^bo      ' 
often  without  anj  interval.    Occasionallj  there  has      < 
of  drinldng  for  a  few  days  before  the  onset  of  the        i 
eases  have  led  to  the  idea  that  the  discontinuance 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  attack;  but  it  is  m 
Anstie  and  others  have  suggested,  that  a  sudden  di      i 
was  really  the  first  effect  of  the  commencing  disease, 
nonally  follows  some  slight  injury  or  trifling  illness,       i 
disturbs  the  nervous  system,  and  serves  to  excite 
that  is  ready  to  break  out.    Such  cases  present  a      i 
^  associated  delirium  tretiaens/'  in  which  there  is  soi 
general  indisposition,  a  severe  accident  or  a  local  inf     i 
cially  pneumonia.    The  pyrexia  resulting  might  c 
attended  with  delirium  in  the  healthy ;  in  the  alcoho     , 
is  severe^  and  presents  the  same  characteristiob  as  in 
delirium  tremens. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  i 
gradually  but  rapidly,  attaining  considerable  intensi 
of  two  or  three  days.  Disturbed  sleep,  loss  of  appet  • 
irritability  are  commonly  the  first  indications  of  th< 
order.  Distressing  or  horrible  dreams  of  peculiar  -  \ 
deep,  and  the  patient  cannot  shake  off  their  effect  I 
He  is  depressed,  uneasy,  restless  during  the  day,  oftc 
floating  specks,  or  flashes  of  light  before  his  eyes,  anc  I 
brings  the  same  distressing  dreams.  As  soon  as  he  : 
unpleasant  scenes  present  themselves  before  him,  and  i 
all  night,  half  awake^  or  perhaps  is  unable  to  obtain  . 
Next  day,  from  time  to  time,  more  definite  halhicinati  : 
hearing  occur ;  the  patient  can  shake  them  off,  and  1  i 
are  unreal,  but  they  return  again  and  again.  When  ni  ; 
take  possession  of  him,  prevent  all  sleep,  and  the  fol  i 
ihey  are  no  longer  to  be  shaken  off.  This  insomnia,  i 
then  absolute,  with  the  distressing  hallucinations  w]  i 
imperfect  sleep  that  is  obtained,  characterises  the  ear]  * 
disease.  The  transition  to  more  considerable  disturl  i 
attended  with  unnatural  loquacity,  and  by  indicatio]  i 
and  of  uneasiness.  The  period  of  definite  delirium  I  e 
persistence  of  the  hallucinations  during  the  day.  T  i 
visual,  sometimes  auditory,  and  occasionally  related 
neous  sensations;  they  are  almost  always  unpleasanl. 
'objects  that  the  patient  actually  sees  are  transfomi 
things  than  they  really  are,  often  into  living  creati 
motion;  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper  becomes  bi 
snakes ;  and  then  these  appear  spontaneously,  and  are  i 
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the  bedclothes;  the  sufferer  tries  to  brush  them  awaj  or  to  escape 
from  them.  At  first  he  can  be  recalled  from  his  aberration  for  a  few 
moments,  and  will  answer  questions  correctly,  but  soon  relapses  into 
the  delirium.  Delusions  of  wider  extent  grow  out  of  the  hallucina- 
tions, or  are  excited  by  some  bodilj  discomfort.  Faces  appear  before 
him,  grinning  at  him,  or  he  fancies  that  persons  are  standing  by  his 
bedside,  upbraiding  or  abusing  him.  A  characteristic  of  the  deliriom 
is  the  Tersatilitj  of  the  false  ideas ;  they  change  continually,  Oradn- 
ally  he  ceases  to  be  able  to  shake  them  off,  even  for  a  moment,  and 
no  longer  recognises  his  friends  or  doctor.  The  attendants  are 
thought  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  delusions,  and  he  may  strike  at 
them  under  the  impression  that  they  are  attempting  to  injure  him. 
Often  the  modified  incidents  of  his  daily  life  seem  to  occur  before 
his  eyes.  He  usually  talks  incessantly,  but  may  wander  incoherently 
from  one  subject  to  another  in  the  course  of  the  same  sentence. 
Auditory  hallucinations  may  occur  early  or  may  be  grafted  on  those 
of  vision,  and  the  patient  thinks  he  hears  reproaches  or  insults  from 
the  fancied  bystanders.  Less  commonly  an  unpleasant  smell  or  a 
disagreeable  taste  annoys  him,  or  he  fancies  that  insects  are  crawling 
on  his  skin*  The  delusions  often  excite  intense  emotions  of  horror  or 
dread. 

The  oharacteristio  tremor  is  usually  present  from  the  first  It 
occurs  only  on  movement,  and  is  irregular,  but  considerable  in 
range ;  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  arms,  the  face,  and  the  tongue, 
but  is  to  be  seen  also  in  the  l^s  when  these  are  put  into  Toluntarj 
movement,  especially  if  the  patient  attempts  to  stand.  It  is  the  more 
conspicuous,  because  the  patient  is  usually  in  constant  movement^ 
picking  at  the  bedclothes,  searching  for  imaginary  objects,  attempt- 
ing to  get  out  of  bed.  This  extreme  restlessness  is  seldom  absent 
Often,  in  addition  to  the  tremor  on  movement,  there  are  spontaneous, 
slight,  partial,  muscular  twitchings,  and  in  severe  cases  these  maj 
amount  to  considerable  shock-like  contractions,  and  may  occur  in  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  as  well  as  in  the  limbs. 

The  countenance  of  the  patient  is  often  flushed,  and  the  conjonc* 
tiva  injected ;  but  occasionally  the  face  is  pale,  and  sometimes  initial 
flushing  is  replaced  by  pallor  as  the  stage  of  depression  comes  on. 
The  pidse  is  frequent  and  soft ;  the  frequency  is  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack  and  to  its  duration.  At  first  the  pulse  is  full  and 
large,  but  as  the  disease  goes  on,  it  usually  becomes  smaller  as  it  gets 
more  frequent.  In  severe  attacks  the  frequency  may  be  140  or  150, 
sometimes  even  more,  and  it  is  then  always  feeble.  The  patient  usuallj 
perspires  freely.  The  temperature  is  raised  in  all  except  the  slightest 
cases.  When  the  attack  is  of  moderate  severity,  the  elevation  is  slight, 
and  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  degrees,  but  in  severe  attacks  it  may 
reach  103**,  104^  or  even  106®.  Occasionally,  hyperpyrexia  is  attained, 
108®  or  109°,  a  symptom  of  fatal  significance.  The  tongue  is  thickly 
coated,  and  there  is  usually  complete  anorexia ;  the  patient  may  or 


niaj  not  be  fhirsty;  thirst  is  often  a  consequence  of  the  copious 
perspiration.  The  nrine  is  scantj  if  there  is  much  sweating,  and  it 
usually  deep  coloured,  of  a  high  specific  gravitj,  and  very  oftea 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  apart  from  organic  kidney 
disease.  There  is  occasionally  slight  blurring  of  the  edges  of  the 
optic  disCy  with,  according  to  XJhthoff,  some  opacity  of  the  retina  ;* 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  fundus  is  normaL  Sometimes  acuity  of  vision  is 
lessened,  or  the  fields,  for  a  time,  are  restricted. 

This  state  usually  continues  for  two,  three,  or  four  days  without 
interruption.  The  patient  gets  no  sleep,  or  only  dozes  for  an  hour  or 
so  at  a  time,  and  wakes  up  unre freshed.  The  pulse  becomes  softer 
and  more  frequent,  and  the  muscular  strength  becomes  lessened  by 
the  constant  exertion.  In  favorable  cases  the  patient  at  last  falls 
into  a  sound  sleep,  which  continues  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours,  and 
he  wakes  up  free  from  all  mental  disturbance,  or  with  only  a  trifling 
amount  of  delirium,  which  another  sleep  entirely  removes.  The  tremor 
lessens,  but  often  continues  in  slight  degree,  sometimes  for  some  days 
or  weeks.  The  pulse  falls  in  frequency  and  improves  in  streng^^ 
after  the  cessation  of  the  delirium,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
the  slight  tremor  and  muscular  weakness  are  the  only  relics  of  the 
attack  through  which  the  patient  has  passed.  In  other  cases,  however^ 
sleep,  when  it  does  come,  is  briefer,  and  is  not  followed  by  the  same 
signs  of  improvement ;  the  delirium  continues,  but  is  less  active  than 
before,  and  the  signs  of  general  prostration  are  greater.  In  such 
cases  there  is  considerable  danger  to  life.  A  second  or  third  period 
of  sleep  may  bring  improvement,  and  slow  convalescence  may  ensue 
at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days,  but  in  other  cases  the  prostration  in- 
creases, the  pulse  becomes  still  feebler  and  more  frequent,  and  a 
comatose  state  comes  on,  in  which  the  patient  dies.  This  unfavorb 
able  condition  is  sometimes  reached  without  any  sleep  having  occurred, 
in  spite,  it  may  be,  of  strong  narcotics.  Convulsions  or  hyperpyrexia 
may  attend  the  increased  prostration  of  the  later  stage,  and  are 
generally  a  fatal  omen.  Convulsions  may  also  occur  at  the  onset,  and 
are  not  then  of  much  significance ;  at  the  later  period  of  an  attack, 
by  the  disturbance  of  the^nervous  system  which  they  reveal,  as  well 
as  by  their  effect  on  the  patient,  they  add  greatly  to  his  peril.  They 
resemble  the  attacks  of  ordinary  epilepsy. 

Complicationa. — The  most  important  of  these  are  other  diseases 
due  to  alcohol,  or  local  acute  inflammations,  especially  pneumonia. 
Cirrbosia  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  disea&ijof  the  kidney^ 
li  re  es  pec  i  al  1  j  se  r  lo  u  s  co  m  [  >  1  i  i  a  t  ion  s ,  U  i  tt  nu  c  com  a,  oc  cas  ion  a  1 1  v  comiM 
oa  in  ibti  course  uf  delirium  tremens.  Pueiimonia  is  a  very  fomuuin 
tiueouiijaniiueut,  and  its  occurrfnt^e  is  facilitated  by  alcoholism  j  it 
may  lead  tht?  way,  and  the  nervoua  disonier  may  be  secondary  in 
titne*  although  ultimately  domiuatiTjg  th©  symptom  a,  or  the  Inng 
affection  may  be  a  subordinate  com  plication  of  tie  disease,  deve  loping 


after  tbe  onset  of  the  toxic  disorder,  when  the  patient  is  prostrate. 
Its  development  is  then  often  insidious,  and  may  be  nnaccompanied 
bj  pain  or  cough,  while  the  effect  on  the  breathing  may  be  masked 
bj  the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  Hence,  examination  of  the  chest 
ii  of  extreme  importance  in  eyerj  case.  In  many,  undetected  tnber- 
enlosis  aids  in  causing  tbe  pneumonia  and  in  determining  an  un* 
faTorable  course.  A  rare  complication  is  meningeal  hamorrhage. 
which  has  been  met  with  in  a  few  cases.  Ohronic  lesions  of  the 
nerrous  system  are  also  often  present,  and  are  intensified  by  tbe 
acute  disturbance.  Those  of  multiple  neuritis — pains,  pareeis,  ataxy, 
irith  loss  of  the  knee-jerk — are  the  most  frequent. 

TerminatioM  and  Bequelm. — Delirium  tremens  lasts  from  three  to 
•even  days,  and  commonly  terminates  in  recovery.  Death  occurs  chiefly 
in  those  who  have  had  several  previous  attacks,  or  whose  tissues  are 
gravely  damaged,  either  by  the  influence  of  long-continued  intern- 
perance  or  hj  senile  degeneration.  Its  common  causes  are  exhaustion 
and  gradual  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  Sometimes  death  ooeuia 
suddenly,  from  unexpected  syncope ;  but  it  more  often  results  from 
associated  acute  diseases,  especially  from  pneumonia,  or  from  the 
effects  of  pre-existing  tuberculosis.  The  mortality  has  been  variously 
Stated;  v.  Franque's  estimate  of  18  per  cent,  is  probably  near  the 
truth.* 

Most  patients  who  recover  do  so  perfectly.  Severe  second  or  third 
attacks  not  only  involve  danger  to  life,  but  pass  away  more  slowly 
and  less  perfectly.  But  curious  exceptions  are  met  with,  in  which 
lecurrences  seem  to  be  easily  produced  and  are  brief  in  duration.  In 
one  instanoe  a  patient  had  survived  no  less  than  twenty-seven  distinct 
«ttaoks.t  When  the  mental  state  continues  abnormal  (especiaUy  in 
those  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  insanity),  tbe  sleep  that  brings  physiod 
quietude  only  partially  restores  the  mental  rest.  The  distressing 
hallucinations  may  cease,  but  some  more  stable  delusions  remain,  snd 
may  last  for  weeks  or  months.  If  the  patient  has  had  a  previous  attack 
with  this  sequel*  the  duration  of  the  mental  change  is  longer,  and  tbe 
state  may  even  be  permanent.  In  that  event  there  is  usually  pro* 
gressive  failure  of  memory  and  of  mental* power,  so  that  the  patient 
passes  into  a  condition  of  chronic  insanity  or  of  chronic  dementia; 
the  latter  is  especially  common  in  late  life. 

Patholoot. — ^In  a  case  of  pure  alcoholic  delirium  the  pathological 
changes  are  slight,  and  consist  only  in  signs  of  congestion  of  the  cortex 
of  tbe  brain  and  sometimes  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  medulla 
and  spinal  cord.  Tbere  is  often  some  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  is  a  chronic  cbange,  the  result  of  long  previous 

•  This  efltimate  wm  calculated  from  2117  eases  (v.  Franque,  'Ueber  DeLiriam 
Tremens/  Manich,  1859).    Kmkenberg  foood  only  10  per  osnt.  in  801  aUaeks  ia 
I  366  patients  (loo.  cit.). 
'     t  Krokenberg,  loc  dt. 


intemperance.  Signs  of  actual  acute  meningitis  are  rare,  but  haye 
been  occasionally  found  in  both  the  pia  arachnoid  and  the  dura  mater. 
Oougestion  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  is  common,  and  sometimes  there 
are  signs  of  congestion  in  the  kidneys,  but  the  alterations  met  with 
outside  the  nervous  system  are  chiefly  the  chronic  chauges  that  result 
from  intemperance. 

Alcohol  may  be  found  by  chemical  analysisin  various  organs  of  the 
body  up  to  the  fifth  day  after  its  ingestion ;  by  the  seventh  day  it  has 
disappeared.  But  the  presence  of  alcohol  may  be  demonstrated,  in 
like  manner,  in  persons  who  have  been  drinking,  but  have  not  suffered 
from  delirium  tremens.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  it  as  affording  a 
full  explanation  of  the  disease.  This  evidently  depends  on  an  acute 
disturbance  of  the  nerve-centres,  probably  involving  all  parts  of  them, 
but  especially  the  cerebral  cortex, — a  disturbance  of  function  produced 
by  the  toxic  agent,  running  a  definite  course,  with  a  tendency  to  sob* 
side,  provided  the  oontinned  action  of  its  cause  is  prevented. 

Bucnrosis. — The  disease  is  easily  recognised.  The  preponderance 
oC  visual  halludnations,  and  the  associated  tremor,  distinguish  it  from 
acute  mania  on  the  one  hand  and  from  sjrmptomatic  delirium  on  tlie 
other,  while  the  absence  of  headache  and  of  paralysis  is  a  distinction 
from  ordinary  acute  meningitis.  Oases  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  in  which  muscular  tremor  is  conspicuous,  have  been  mistaken 
for  delirium  tremens ;  but  if  there  is  much  mental  alteration,  its 
character  is  altogether  different  in  the  two  diseases ;  the  exaggerated 
delusions  of  general  paralysis,  and  the  mental  complacency  that 
commonly  attends  them,  are  very  different  from  the  anxiety  and  horror 
of  the  alcoholic.  When  depression  occurs  in  general  paralysis,  the 
mental  state  has  generally  developed  gradually,  in  a  manner  very  un- 
like the  acute  onset  of  delirium  tremens. 

Fboonosis. — The  prognosis  is  good  in  first  attacks,  free  from  com- 
plications, and  in  those  whose  tissues  are  not  seriously  damaged. 
The  pulse  and  temperature  afford  the  most  important  indications. 
The  danger  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  frequency,  softness,  and  small 
size  of  the  pulse,  and,  as  Anstie  has  shown,  the  sphygmographio 
tracing  presents  very  clearly  the  serious  characters,  although  the  in- 
strument IB  not  actually  needed  to  detect  them.  As  a  rule,  the  occur- 
rence of  sound  sleep  for  six  or  eight  hours  greatly  improves  the  pro- 
gnosis, but  if  an  exceedingly  unfavorable  pulse  presents  no  improve- 
ment after  sleep,  the  danger  is  great,  and  the  patient  is  very  likely 
to  die  in  a  few  hours.  A  temperature  abpve  103°  is  always  of  serious 
import,  and  the  danger  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pyrexia  ; 
a  rise  to  105^  and  over  is  seldom  survived.  Moreover,  a  sudden  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  is  also  of  very  grave 
sigmficance,  even  although  the  actual  height  attained  is  not  extreme. 
Advanced  years  add  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  delirium  tremens,  espe- 
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eiallj  when  tliere  is  consiclerable  pyrexia ;  io  a  man  of  sixty,  a  xne  to 
108°  is  as  serious  as  would  be  a  temperature  of  105^  in  a  youug  person. 
Any  complication  also  lessens  the  chance  of  recovery,  the  most  serioni 
being  pneumonia  and  kidney  disease.  If  the  pneumonia  is  doable, 
death  is  practically  certain.  The  prognosis  is  also  grave  when  delirium 
tremens  is  associated  with  traumatic  lesions,  both  because  the  ten- 
dency to  depression  and  collapse  is  increased  by  the  shock  of  the 
original  injury  or  operation,  and  also  because  wounds  run  a  rerj  im- 
favorable  course  in  this  condition. 

TaEATMENT.^The  mental  state  of  the  sufferer  from  delirium 
tremens  necessitates  very  careful  management.  It  is  essential  that 
all  undue  excitement  should  be  avoided,  and  only  the  necessary 
attendants  should  be  m  the  room.  It  is  well  to  have  the  light  dim, 
unless  this  distinctly  increases  the  patient's  suspicion  and  uneasiness. 
When  there  is  much  disposition  to  act  according  to  the  false  ideas* 
male  attendants  are  necessary,  and  physical  restraint  is  often  indis- 
pensable, lest  the  patient  injure  himself  or  others.  He  may  even 
attempt  suicide  by  jumping  from  a  window  or  swallowing  some  accee- 
aible  poison,  sometimes  deliberately,  sometimes  under  the  influence  of 
a  false  idea.  Hence  windows  should  be  securely  fastened,  and  no 
lotions  or  poisonous  liquid  should  be  within  the  patient's  reach.  In 
many  cases  the  patient  can  be  kept  in  bed  by  judicious  management 
and  persevering  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  In  other 
cases,  however,  force  is  needed.  The  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
applied  is  a  matter  on  which  authorities  differ.  If  there  is  great 
▼iolence,  continued  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  is  necessaiy 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed ;  two  attendants  are  needed  to  cope  with  a 
strong  delirious  man,  and  the  constant  struggles  are  exhausting  to  the 
patient.  The  **  strait  waistcoat "  offers,  in  such  cases,  an  effectual 
mode  of  restraint ;  the  interference  with  the  movement  of  the  chest 
produced  by  it  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  its  nse,  bnt  this 
drawback  has  certainly  been  exaggerated.  Leather  gauntlets  on  the 
wrists  and  ankles  may  be  secured  to  the  sides  and  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
restrain  the  patient  effectually  without  any  interference  with  lespink- 
tion.  Bandages  are  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose,  bnt  may 
cnt  into  the  skin  if  the  struggles  are  violent.  Another  effectual  means 
of  restraint  is  a  sheet  across  the  trunk  and  arms,  firmly  secured 
at  the  sides  of  the  bed.  In  most  cases  of  delirium  tremens  this  answers 
as  well  as  the  strait  waistcoat,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  always 
ayailable,  but  it  also  may  slightly  hamper  the  respiratory  movements. 

Food  must  be  given  in  liquid  form ;  beef  tea,  milk,  and  beaten-up 
eggs  should  form  its  chief  part.  The  anorexia  often  renders  it  difficult 
to  give  nourishment,  but  the  difficulty  can  generally  be  overcome  by  a 
little  perseverance.  It  is  well,  in  this  as  in  other  acute  diseases, 
to  oommence  the  process  of  digestion  of  food  before  it  is  takes. 
3enger^s  Liq.  Pancreaticus  and  Liq.  Peptious  offer  the  readiest  mesas 


for  doing  this,  the  former  being  need  for  milk,  tbe  latter  for  beef  tea. 
Half  a  dracbm  of  either  may  be  added,  and  tbe  food  kept  warm  (not 
hot)  for  twenty  minutes  or  balf  an  boor,  and  tben  given.  The 
process  of  digestion  thus  commenced  goes  on  within  the  body.*  If 
there  is  Tomiting,  peptonised  enemata,  well  digested,  must  be  giyen. 
The  patient  should  not  be  without  food  for  more  than  three  hours ;  a 
due  supply  of  nourishment  is  by  far  the  most  important  element  in 
treatment.  Whether  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  given  must  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Thej  are  better  withheld  unless  the  pulse 
calls  for  them  in  language  that  is  not  only  uneqxdvocal,  but  is  rather 
more  decided  than  would  be  held  a  sufficient  indication  in  an  acute 
disease  of  other  nature.  Some  stimulation  may  be  obtained  from 
ammonia  and  ether.  Coffee  has  been  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  may  be  used  after  sleep  has  been  obtained,  or  either 
caffeine  or  cocaine  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute.  In  all  cases  an 
aperient  should  be  given  at  the  outset,  enough  to  open  the  bowels 
freely,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  cause  prostrating  purgation. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  administer  sedatives  freely  from  the 
first  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  the  sleep  that  usually  ends  the  acute 
disturbance.  Bromides  are  commonly  inadequate  to  compel  sleep, 
although  often  useful  as  tranquillising  agents ;  opium  or  morphia  and 
chloral  are  the  hypnotics  usually  given.  In  most  severe  cases  efforts 
to  produce  sleep  fail  until  near  the  time  when  the  terminal  sleep 
naturally  comes.  The  insusceptibility  to  sedatives  in  the  early  stiige 
is  extraordinary;  dose  after  dose  may  be  given  until  a  poisonous 
quantity  is  in  the  system,  and  still  the  patient  may  be  sleepless,  with 
increasing  and  perhaps  alarming  exhaustion.  If  the  hypnotics  are 
boldly  pushed,  they  at  last  may  act»  and  the  patient  may  die  from 
their  influence.  Anstie  believed  that  when  opiates  fail  to  influence 
the  brain  and  to  induce  sleep,  they  sometimes  paralyse  the  heart.  He 
mentioned  a  case  in  which,  almost  immediately  after  the  administra- 
tion of  a  second  large  dose  of  opium,  the  patient  became  ghastly  p&Ie, 
the  pulse  fluttered  and  then  stopped,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  patient 
was  dead.t  Without  doubt  many  cases  have  ended  fatally  in  conse- 
quence of  the  idea  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure^ sleep  at 
all  risks.  It  is  only  in  a  veiy  slight  case  that  it  is  right  to  try  to 
force  sleep  in  the  early  stage.  In  all  severe  attacks  it  is  wiser  to 
postpone  the  attempt  until  the  duration  of  the  disease  has  increased 
the  prospect  of  success — that  is,  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
attack.  If  a  narcotic  dose  is  given  earlier  (sach  as  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  morphia  beneath  the  skm,  or  sixty  grains  of  chloral  by  the 
mouth),  it  should  not  be  repeated  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
permit  its  action  to  pass  off.  It  is  better,  however,  in  the  early  stage 
to  be  content  with  moderate  doses,  merely  sufficient  to  favour  tnuw 

*  This  ii  ft  mnch  better  method  than  that  commonly  employed  of  oarxying  the 
proceu  of  artificial  digestion  farther,  and  then  stopping  it  by  heat. 
t  Art  '*  Alcoholiim*"  *  Reynolds'  Syst.  of  Med.,'  voL  ii«  2nd  od.»  p.  109, 
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qnilitj.  A  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  bromide,  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  chloral,  may  be  given  every  six  or  eight  honra,  and 
then,  after  about  forty*eight  hoars,  a  stronger  hypnotic  may  be  tried. 
Ohloral  generally  acts  better  and  is  attended  by  less  danger  thaa 
opium  or  morphia.  Of  the  latter,  not  more  than  a. third  of  a  grain 
should  be  ipjected,  and  it  is  wiser  to  give  first  a  smaller  dose,  a 
quarter  or  a  sixth.  The  practice  of  repeating  moderate  doses  at  short 
intervals  has  been  recommended,  bnt  it  is  better  to  wait  for  six  honra 
and  then  to  give  a  second  full  dose.  Opium  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  safer  than  chloral  if  there  is  weakness  of  the  hearty  but 
the  fact  is  doubtful.  In  mild  cases,  half  a  grain  of  the  extract  of 
Indian  hemp  sometimes  promotes  sleep.  Ohloralamide  and  snlphonal 
are  often  effective  and  also  safe. 

The  treatment  by  large  doses  of  digitalis,  introduced  by  Jones  of 
Jersey,  has  been  universally  relinquished.  The  good  thereby  effected 
was  doubtful,  and  certainly  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  danger 
of  the  treatment.  The  use  of  pilocarpine  to  increase  the  sweating  and 
ihns  help  to  eliminate  the  alcohol  has  been  recommended,*  but  the 
agent  is  unneeded  in  slight  cases,  and  in  all  others  the  nse  of  a  drug 
that  depresses  should  be  carefully  avoided.  This  remark  applies 
also  to  the  employment  of  tartar  emetic  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
was  at  one  time  in  vogue.  A  drug  that  has  been  strongly  recom* 
mended,  and  is  at  least  not  open  to  the  same  objection  of  lowering  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  is  capsicum.  Three  or  four  doses  given  every 
three  hours  are  said  frequently  to  produce  calm,  refreshing  sleep.  Ten 
or  even  twenty  grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  in  the  form  of  an  infiiBion» 
or  half -drachm  doses  of  the  tincture  may  be  given.t 

If  alcohol  is  necessary  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  it 
should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible,  and  altogether  withheld 
during  convalescence.  An  attack  of  delirium  tremens  is  sometimes  a 
turning-point  in  a  drunkard's  life,  and  every  means  should  be  taken 
to  enforce  upon  him  the  lesson  of  the  illness,  a  lesson  which  he  is  pro- 
verbially prone  to  forget  with  returning  health. 

AouTB  Alcoholic  Inbajtitt. — ^Delirium  tremens,  althoogh  the 
patient  ia  for  the  time  insane,  is  not  classed  as  a  form  of  insanity. 
Acute  attacks  of  mental  derangement  sometimes  result  from  this 
cause,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  except  in  their  origin* 
from  the  similar  condition  that  comes  on  from  other  causes.  Indeed, 
in  almost  all  cases  of  the  kind  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
mental  derangement,  and  the,  alcoholic  excess  is  merely  the  exciting 

•  iBham,  'Am.  Med.  News/  1885,  p.  812. 

t  Cayeone  is  an  old  negro  remedy  in  Jamaica  for  many  acnte  ailments.  (Sco 
Einnear, '  Lancet/  1862,  i,  p.  261,  and  an  anonymons  letter,  ib.,  p.  890.)  It  wa«  at 
fint  given  in  a  glas«  of  spirit,  a  vehicle  open  to  oljection  in  delirium  tremens.  In 
many  of  the  cases  in  which  its  influence  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  contpicooos 
by  contrast  with  other  drugs,  it  was  given  after  these  liad  been  tried  in  vain,  and  at 
the  period  when  a  spontaneous  subsidenoe  of  the  disease  might  be  looked  for. 


^caose.  AeitU  mania  maj  thus  come  on,  distln^islied  from  delirium 
tremens  by  more  persistent  delusions  and  by  the  absence  of  tremor 
and  of  the  restlessness  of  mind  and  body.  Some  of  these  cases 
run  a  shorter  course  than  acute  mania  commonly  does ;  sleep 
bas  a  more  pronounced  ameliorating  influence,  and  slight  tremor  may 
be  present.  Thus  there  are  forms  that  seem  to  be  intermediator 
between  simple  acute  mania  and  delirium  tremens.  Chronic  mentnl 
alteration  is  apt  to  be  left  behind  for  a  time,  but  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  uncommon  after  delirium  tremens  in  those  who  inherit  a 
tendency  to  insanity.  Acute  melancholia  also  sometimes  occurs  from 
alcoholic  excess,  but  does  not  present  any  special  peculiarities.  A 
peculiar  form  of  recurring  insanity,  associated  with,  and  excited  by, 
a  drinking  tendency,  has  been  termed  oinomania.  There  is  some- 
times permanent  moral  deficiency,  and  there  are  periods  in  which  the 
subject  loses  all  moral  sense,  falls  into  various  excesses,  and  may 
wander  about  and  act  in  an  absurd  and  often  indecent  manner.  In 
some  cases,  during  the  intervals  between  the  outbreaks,  the  patient 
exhibits  no  moral  or  intellectual  defect. 


Ohbonio  Alcoholxoi. 

Various  morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system  are  slowly  induoed  by 
habitual  alcoholic  excess.  These  differ  from  the  acute  disturbance  in 
that  they  are  often  induced  by  habitual  excess  which  never  attains  the 
degree  necessary  to  cause  actual  drunkenness.  The  most  common 
symptom  is  muscular  tremor,  seen  chiefly  in  the  hands,  lips,  and 
tongue.  It  is  inconspicuous  in  the  legs,  although  it  may  often  be 
found  there  if  looked  for.  It  is  a  fine  irregular  tremor,  and  occurs 
x>nly  when  the  muscles  are  put  in  action  by  the  will.  It  results 
from  all  kinds  of  excess,  and.  may  be  as  conspicuous  in  those  who 
•drink  only  beer  as  in  spirit  drinkers.  It  is  generally  greatest  in  the* 
morning,  and  is  less  after  some  alcohol  is  taken.  Sometimes  there 
are  also  sudden  starts  of  the  limbs,  especially  during  sleep.  In- 
somnia is  often  troublesome ;  sleep,  when  it  occurs,  may  be  disturbed 
by  distressing  dreams,  and  visual  hallucinations  may  distress  the 
patient  in  the  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  may  prevent 
sound  sleep.  To  thesei  symptoms  some  persistent  mental  changes 
are  often  added,  irritability,  restlessness,  failure  of  memory.  Other 
symptoms  of  disease  outside  the  nervous  system  may  co-exist, 
congestion  of  the  face  and  conjunctiva,  fulness  of  the  eyelids,  a 
tendency  to  skin  eruptions  on  the  face,  a  furred  tongue,  anorexia, 
and  morning  vomiting. 

Besides  these  mental,  disorders,  other  definite  maladies  occur, 
subacute  or  chronic  in  character.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
multiple  neuritis,  a  description  of  which  was  given  in  the  tirst  volume 
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Alcoholism  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  this  disorder,*  and  t» 
this  form  of  neuritis  women  are  more  prone  than  men.  The  symptoms 
may  present  either  of  the  three  leading  forms — paralytic  atrophy, 
sensory  loss,  or  ataxy ;  a  combination  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
symptoms,  or  of  the  latter  with  inco-ordination,  is  the  most  common. 
In  all,  pains  are  usually  distressing,  and  the  muscular  tenderness  is 
often  greater  than  that  of  the  nerves.  Sensory  disturbance  occurs 
first  in  the  legs,  the  atrophic  palsy  in  the  arms.  GThe  cranial  nerres 
as  a  rule  escape  in  this  form,  but  the  vagus,  and  the  nerves  of  the 
eyeball  muscles,  have  suffered  when  alcohol  has  been  continued  after 
the  onset  of  the  palsy. 

Ohronic  and  subacute  myelitis  certainly  sometimes  results  from 
alcoholism,  as  is  shown  by  a  case  figured  in  voL  L  (Fig.  105).  In  this» 
as  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  the  inflammation  of  the  cord  accom« 
panied  peripheral  neuritis,  by  which  its  symptoms  were  masked  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Disease  of  the  spinal  cord  was  formerly  thonght 
to  be  the  common  cause  of  alcoholic  palsy  in  the  form  that  we  now 
know  to  be  the  result  of  neuritis.  Most  cases  of  *'  alcoholic  paraplegia  *^ 
formerly  described  were  certainly  examples  of  neuritis.  An  isolated 
affection  of  the  cord  due  to  alcohol  is  rare.  It  would  seem  that  the 
susceptibility  of  the  peripheral  nerves  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cord^ 
but  the  two  affections  are  scarcely  comparable,  since  in  the  spinal 
oord  the  inflammation  is  interstitial,  while  in  the  nerve,  the  fibres 
suffer  primarily  from  the  toxic  influence. 

In  France,  functional  hemianesthesia  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon 
Id  alcoholics,  and  some  examples  have  been  described  by  Magna n,t 
similar  to  the  unilateral  loss  that  is  met  with  in  hysteria.  But 
the  condition  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country.  Epilepsy  is  occa- 
sionally an  effect  of  alcoholic  excess,  but  the  attacks  seldom  occur 
periodically,  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  Usually 
a  series  of  attacks  are  excited  by  a  bout  of  drinking,  or  even  by  a 
single  intoxication,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  them  until  he  again 
gives  way  to  excess.  In  such  cases  the  fits  are  apt  to  aocompany  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens. 

Neuralgic  pains  in  the  limbs  are  sometimes  troublesome;  these  axe 
doubtless  often  the  result  of  an  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  nerves,  such 
as,  in  greater  degree,  causes  actual  neuritis.  But  some  of  these  nerve> 
pains  are  produced  through  the  agency  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  to  which 
alcoholic  excess  unquestionably  contributes.  It  is  important  to 
recognise  and  remember  the  frequency  of  this  combination,  which 
may  be  seen  in  various  effects  of  tiie  two  influences,  and  even  in  the 
neuritis.  The  influence  of  gout  perhaps  sometimes  determines  the 
occurrence  of  the  myelitis,  and  renders  the  peripheral  neuritis  in 

*  It  hu  been  pointed  ont  by  Dr.  Dreschfeld  (in  a  vtlnable  article  in  'Bniup* 
Jan.,  1886,  p.  484)  that  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  symptoms  of  alcoholio  neuritis  vis 
given  by  Dr  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  UJ9.,  in  1822. 

f  *  On  Alcoholism,'  Qreenfleld's  trana. 


of  the  sciatic  nerve)  to  be  combiDed  with  symmetrical  polyneuritis. 

It  is  an  undecided  question  whether  alcohol  causes  amblyopia  and 
optic  nerve  atrophy,  such  as  result  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  In  manj 
cases  of  tobacco  amblyopia,  there  is  a  history  of  alcoholic  excess,  which 
has  been  thought  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  the  affection,  but  its 
production  by  alcohol  alone  is  not  well  established. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  distinct  slight  optic  neuritis  in  the  subjects 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  generally  in  association  with  headache  and 
trifling  mental  changes.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  there  is  chronic  meningitis  Opacity  and  thickening  of  the 
arachroid  and  dura  mater  are  met  with  after  death  in  some  cases^ 
chiefly  marked  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  are  probably  » 
direct  effect  of  the  alcohol.  This,  with  some  slight  shrinking  of  the 
cortex,  constitutes  the  most  common  post-mortem  change  in  cases  of 
long  duration.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  sinaJl  arteries  is 
apparently  more  common  in  alcoholic  subjects  than  in  others.  Minute 
foci  of  softening  due  to  vascular  disease,  and  called  "encephalitis,** 
have  been  met  with  in  the  cortex  in  rare  cases,  usually  in  association 
with  considerable  and  long-standing  mental  changes. 

Chronic  alcoholism  may  aid  in  the  production  of  many  forms  of 
definite  insanity,  but  the  only  variety  that  can  be  certainly  ascribed 
to  this  cause,  acting  alone,  is  chronic  dementia — failure  of  memory, 
commonly  progressive  for  a  time,  accompanied  by  defective  power  of 
judgment,  and  often  by  want  of  cleanliness  and  other  indications 
of  impaired  moral  sense.  Mental  weakness  may  be  associated  with 
defective  articulation,  and  with  recurring  slight  paralytic  attacks^ 
so  as  to  constitute  a  group  of  symptoms  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  but  differing  in  the  non-progressive 
character  of  the  disorder  if  alcohol  is  given  up.  Actual  recovery  is, 
however,  rare,  although  the  sufferers  may  live  for  many  years.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  there  is  chronic  meningitis.  The 
influence  of  alcohol  in  causing  true  general  paralysis  has  been  much 
discussed;  the  disease  very  seldom  results  from  this  cause  acting 
alone,  although  intemperance  may  aid  other  influences  in  producing  it. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism  from  the  maladies 
with  which  they  may  be  confounded  has  been  sufficiently  considered 
in  the  description  of  those  diseases.  The  most  common  question  is 
the  distinction  of  alcoholic  tremor  from  other  forms,  especially  from 
the  very  similar  tremor  that  is  sometimes  congenital,  or,  if  not 
congenital,  has  existed  from  early  life,  and  is  often  inherited.  The 
history  of  the  tremor  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  two  affections. 

The  chief  element  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  the 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  patient.  Bitter  tonics,  such  as  bark,  have 
been  sometimes  found  of  service,  as  in  some  measure  satisfying  the 
craving  for  drink.  Tincture  of  capsicum  has  also  been  praised;  ten* 
minim  doses  may  be  given  before  meals  or  when  the  craving  for  drink 
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comes  on.*  Hjdrochlorate  of  cocaioe  (^  to  i  gr.)  is  also  usefol,  and 
may  be  giren  after  food,  combined  with  half  a  minim  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitro-glycerine  (y^  gr.),  four  minims  of  liquor  strychnia, 
and  some  liquid  preparation .  of  pepsin.  The  special  derangements 
will  generally  subside  when  the  cause  ceases  to  act.  The  treatment 
that  may  be  needed  has  been  described  in  the  account  of  these 
disorders.  Strychnine  and  qux  Tomica  are  useful  for  the  tremor.  To 
lessen  the  insomnia  and  nervous  restlessness,  Marcet  has  recommended 
oxide  of  sinc^  in  two-giain  doses,  two  or  three  times  a  d»j. 


HYSTESIA. 

The  term  **  hysteria^  ii  applied  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerroni 
system  which  is  far  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  The 
primary  derangement  is  in  the  higher  cerebral  centres,  but  the  func- 
tions of  the  lower  centres  in  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  may  be  secondarily  disordered.  Hence  the  sym- 
ptoms vary  much,  and  the  secondary  manifestations  may  preponderate 
and  obscure  the  primary  disturbance.  The  name  is  derived  from  an 
erroneous  idea  that  there  is  a  special  connection  between  the  disease 
and  disorders  of  the  womb  (^orcpn),  which  was  eyen  once  thought  to 
move  about  the  body,  and  cause  the  local  symptoms.  The  opinion 
that  the  disease  is  primarily  and  chiefly  one  of  the  cerebral  functions 
is  now  all  but  universally  held,  and  the  present  use  of  the  word 
"  hysteria  "  does  not  imply  the  theory  involved  in  its  derivation. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  popular  and  the  medical  use  of  the  word.  To  the  public, 
the  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  simulation  of  symptoms,  or  at 
least  with  the  idea  that  the  patient  could  prevent  the  symptoms  if  she 
liked.  But  the  malady  is  a  real  one,  and  to  a  large  extent  beyond  the 
direct  influence  of  the  patient's  will.  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  word  is  applied  more  widely  to  women  than  to  men ;  the  same 
conditions  are  often  termed  **  hysteria  "  in  the  former,  and  '*  hypo- 
chondriasis" in  the  latter. 

Etiology. — ^Both  race  and  civilisation  have  probably  more  infln- 
ence  on  the  occurrence  of  hysteria  than  has  been  recognised  or  studied. 
It  is  almost  unknown  among  barbarous  rac^s,  and  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  cerebral  development  that  accompanies  the  process  of 
civilisation.  In  certain  stages  of  civilisation,  peculiar  forms  of  the 
disease  have  attained  great  development,  as  in  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Among  races  that  have  attained,  apparently,  an  equal 
civilisation,  hysteria  reaches  a  higher  degree  in  some  than  in  others — 
in  the  French,  for  instance,  and  in  the  English ;  no  doubt  in  oonse* 

•  See  Binger't  'TherapMitlfli^'  Sth  ed.,  1870,  p.  868. 
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qiience  of  tbe  nnderljiDjsr  differences  in  nervons  constH 
recognised  in  tbe  expression  **  national  temperament."* 

Hysteria  has  been  estimated  to  be  twenty  times  a     I 
women  as  in  men  (Briquet),  bnt  the  varying  nse  of  tbe 
mentioned  renders  tbe  facts  difScult  to  ascertain.    Etc 
occur  in  tbe  male  sex,  and  certain  TarietieB  are  no*     i 
Tbe  liability  of  females  is  probably  determined  by      ! 
of  their  neryons  system,  and   not    by  tbe    possesqjo 
sexual  organs.    Some  disposition  to  hysteria  is  inbei 
all  women,  at  least  in  the  yast  majority.    Tbe  affectioi 
common  in   boys  than  in  adult  men;   the  difference 
Tons  constitution  of  the  two  sexes  are  far  less  befo 
puberty.    Adult  men  who  are  tbe  subjects  of  tbe 
present  mental  characteristics  resembling  those  of  tb< 
The  exact  influence  of  age  is  also  difficult  to  ascei 
tbe  special  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  the  result 
lying  and  antecedent  morbid  state,  which  develops  so  g 
its  commencement  can  seldom  be  determined.    The  fi 
which  distinct  symptoms  commence  in  the  several  decs 
shown  in  tbe  following  table,  calculated  from  the  figi 
Briquet  and  Landouzy  t 

Age  .  .   *10       ^20       — «0       —40       —50 

Percent  .8  60  28  10  8 

Thus  in  one  half  tbe  cases  the  disease  is  first  mani 
second  decade  of  life.  Of  tbese,  a  larger  number  b 
fifteen  and  twenty  than  between  ten  and  fifteen.  In  nei 
tbe  whole,  tbe  first  manifestations  occur  between  twent 
and  a  much  smaller  number  in  tbe  first  and  fourth  6 
cases  itiet  with  under  ten  generally  commence  after 
symptoms  of  similar  character  have  occasionally  been 
tbree,  four,  or  five  years  of  age  (Barlow).  Tbe  above  si 
true  chiefly  of  females.  Eegarding  tbe  age  at  onset  in  i  1 
only  say  that  tbe  commencement  is  before  puberty  in  a  1  | 
tion  of  males  than  of  females. 

Heredity  has  an  unquestionable  influence,  and  may  I 
general  neurotic  tendency.  One  of  tbe  most  severe  case 
hysteria  I  have  seen  was  in  a  girl  of  nine,  both  of  whose  ] 
insane  relatives.  In  another  case,  a  girl  had  peculiar  I  I 
and  both  her  mother  and  grandmother  bad  had  simih  1 
same  age.  Briquet  found  a  history  of  hysteria  in  tb  | 
hysterical  patients  twelve  times  as  frequently  as  in  th     | 

*  The  following  aocoont  of  the  diBeaie  li  based  chiefly  on  iti  manii      i 
Bngliih  race.    Some  features,  that  are  merely  alluded  to  here,  have       i 
attention  ahroad.  These  have  been,  for  the  moat  part»  folly  deacrihe^ 
of  Charcot,  and  in  the  elaaaloal  treatlae  of  Richer,  from  which  acme  i     i 
here  reproduced. 


those  wlio  were  not  hysterical,  but  sucli  a  proportion  is  probably 
'much  larger  than  would  be  found  to  obtain  in  this  countrj.  It  must 
be  reraembored  that  a  tendency  to  hysteria  finds  favorable  conditions 
for  development  in  the  injudicious  moral  training  that  is  received  by 
the  children  of  an  hysterical  mother.^ 

The  causes  that  directly  determine  the  development  of  hysteria  in 
an  individual  may  be  either  physical  or  mental  influences,  or  both. 
Of  the  two,  th^  mental  and  moral  influences  are  the  more  potent  and 
the  more  frequent.  They  may  both  increase  the  predisposition  and 
excite  manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  inherent  predisposition, 
indeed,  probably  depends  on  the  physiological  preponderance  of 
emotion  in  females,  which  is  essential  for  the  part  they  play  in  the 
eontinuance  of  the  race,  but  which  may  be  perverted  either  by  eon- 
genital  tendency  or  by  injudicious  training.  License  and  indulgence  in 
childhood  beget  self-indulgence  in  later  life.  When  the  disease  has 
once  developed,  it  is  often  greatly  increased  by  injudicious  manage- 
ment. The  near  relatives  of  the  hysterical  are  often  conspicuoosly 
deficient  in  judgment,  and  the  little  common  sense  they  may  possess 
is  often  rendered  useless  by  their  affection  for  the  sufferers.  In  some 
eases,  the  symptoms  develop  without  more  exciting  cause  than  the 
trifling  annoyances  of  home  life,  or  the  change  that  the  nervous  system 
nndeigoes  at  the  time  of  p6berty.  More  frequently,  however,  there  is 
some  deflnite  exciting  influence — rarely  intellectual  exertion ;  in  most 
oases  it  is  an  emotional  disturbance.  It  may  be  a  sudden  alarm, 
which  is  especially  effective  in  children.  It  may  be  merely  the  de* 
pressing  emotions  from  which  no  life  is  exempt,  trifling  in  themselves, 
but  potent  because  unresisted.  It  may  be  some  sudden  and  deep 
emotion,  an  unhappy  love  a&ir,  a  fail  from  luxury  to  the  need  for 
unaccustomed  labour.  The  effect  of  the  real  causes  may  be  merely 
seen  in  depression  or  irritability,  often  with  failing  health,  and  the 
outbreak  may  be  immediately  excited  by  some  trivial  disturbance, 
adequate  only  to  turn  the  scale  too  delicately  poised.  Defective 
general  health,  though  by  no  means  essential  for  the  development  of 
the  disease,  is  yet  a  common  antecedent.  Most  patients  are  aossmic, 
easily  fatigued,  and  often  with  functional  disturbance  of  various 
organs. 

Of  the  physical  conditions  that  may  influence  the  development  of 
hysteria,  disorders  of  the  generative  organs  have  always  attracted 
most  attention.  Some  morbid  state  of  these  organs  is  present  in 
many  cases,  but  the  estimate  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  sufferers 
from  hysteria  are  free  from  such  disease  (Jolly)  is  probably  near  the 
truth.  Further,  such  disease,  when  it  exists,  is  seldom  the  cause  of 
the  nervous  affection.  The  morbid  states  of  these  organs  that  are  met 
with  are  rarely  grave ;  but  they  are  occasionally  such  as  cause  frequent 
not  continuous  suffering,  and  thus  may  depress  the  nervous  system. 

*  See  on  this  tobjeet  Dr.  Rnaeell  BeynoUU*  address  to  the  Ssnltuy  Congiei^ 
.1887. 


The  rectification  of  such  disturbance  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
followed  by  a  marked  improvement,  but  the  symptoms  of  hysteria 
usually  continue  unmodified  by  the  removal  of  the  local  disturbance, 
and  the  indirect  influence  of  the  treatment  is  often  anything  but 
beneficial.  The  effect  of  uterine  disease  or  displacement  which  causes 
no  obtrusive  symptoms  is  more  than  doubtful. 

The  observations  of  Charcot  have  directed  attention  to  the 
ovaries  rather  than  to  the  uterus.  Tenderness  in  the  ovarian  region 
is  unquestionably  frequent,  but  is  not  invariable,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  subjects  of  hysteria.  It  is  usually  a  neuralgic  affection, 
and  not  an  actual  local  disease.  It  is  very  rare  for  there  to  be  any 
adequate  evidence  even  of  congestion.  When  the  generative  organs 
are  healthy,  the  menstrual  period  is  attended,  in  most  women,  by 
some  discomfort  and  depression,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  symptoms 
of  hysteria,  if  they  exist,  should  be  aggravated  at  these  times.  In 
sach  patients,  moreover,  menstruation  is  often  irregular  in  consequence 
of  the  defective  general  health,  and  its  disturbing  influence  is  thereby 
increased.  Severe  cases  of  hysteria  with  much  ovarian  pain  have 
been  said  to  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  both  ovaries ;  but  too  wide  an 
inference  may  readily  be  drawn  from  the  fact.  The  operation  (of  very 
quest iouable  propiiety)  may  remove  a  source  of  irritation,  but  it  also 
involves  a  profound  moral  influence  and  prolonged  physical  rest. 

Sexual  excess  is  an  occasional  cause  of  hysteria  in  men,  and,  in  its 
solitary  form,  still  more  frequently  in  boys,  but  its  influence  in 
women  is  probably  not  large.  Contiuenoe  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
cause  of  hysteria,  but  probably  is  so  only  when  it  suddenly  succeeds 
habitual  indulgence,  and  its  influence  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  female 
sex. 

Hysterical  symptoms,  especially  convulsions,  sometimes  spread  from 
one  individual  to  another  by  sympathetic  imitation, — **  moral  conta- 
gion," as  it  has  been  termed.  Many  singular  outbreaks  of  this  character 
have  been  recorded.  The  sufferers  living  together  in  a  hospital,  or 
workhouse,  or  school,  have  often  been  exposed  to  similar  predisposing 
influences ;  and  the  materials  in  all  were  ready  for  explosion. 

In  a  predisposed  person  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  may  be  excited 
or  intensified  by  other  diseases ;  nervous,  general,  and  local  maladies 
often  determine  the  direction  of  more  enduring  hysterical  disturbance. 
The  symptoms  which  result  from  this  union  of  disorders  may  be  most 
perplexing.  In  typhoid  fever  in  young  girls,  hysterical  tenderness  of 
the  skin*  and  spine  may  be  present,  and  anaesthesia^  pharyngeal 
constriction,  rapid  breathing,  and  even  contracture  may  occur 
(Huchard).  Tuberculosis  is  often  attended  with  hysterical  phenomena, 
which  may  simulate,  or  more  often  mask,  the  symptoms  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  The  secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  especially  among 
prostitutes,  is  often  attended  by  symptoms  of  hysteria,  sometimes 
intense.  Foumier  believes  that  they  result  from  a  specific  action  of 
the  vims  on  the  nervous  system,  but  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
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disease,  coupled  with  the  psyobical  influence  of  ihe  mode  of  life^ii 
probably  sufficient  to  account  for  the  condition.  Almost  all  forms  at 
local  inflammation  maj  determine  the  occurrence  and  position  of 
hysterical  symptoms.  Thus  arthritis  may  set  up  an  ^'bystexicsl 
joint/*  a  laryngeal  catarrh  may  excite  persistent  hysterical  aphonia^ 
a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis  may  lead  to  hysterical  dyspnoea  and  rapid 
breathing.  Even  more  potent  is  the  influence  of  injurj;  spioal 
tenderness  may  be  excited  by  a  blow  or  fall,  and  an  injury  to  a 
limb  may  be  followed  by  pain,  aneasthesia^  and  contracture^  often 
tasking  all  the  skill  of  the  diagnostician  to  separate  its  direct  and 
indirect  eflFects. 

If  hysterical  symptoms  may  thus  complicate  general  and  local  dis- 
eases, it  is  not  surprising  that  they  still  more  frequently  accompany 
yarious  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  functional  and  organic.  The 
effect  of  disease  of  one  part  is  often  to  disturb  the  functions  of  other 
parts,  and  of  such  disturbance  hysterical  symptoms  are  a  frequent 
result.  As  Weir  Mitchell  has  well  expressed  it,  **  the  symptoms  of 
real  disease  are  painted  on  an  hysterical  background.'*  There  if 
hardly  a  single  disease  of  the  nervous  system  by  which  such  symptoms 
may  not  be  CToked  in  predisposed  subjects.  Cerebral  tumours,  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  multiple  neuritis,  chorea,  often  cause  conspicuoas 
hysterical  phenomena.  The  subjects  of  infantile  hemiplegia^  when 
they  reach  puberty,  frequently  present  symptoms  of  hysteria.  In  one 
case  of  old  hemiplegia,  in  which  true  epileptiform  convulsions  occurred 
in  the  stunted  limbs,  the  patient  suffered  also  from  the  most  severe 
hysteroid  convulsions  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  also  from  aphonia, 
rapid  breathing,  and  phantom  tumour.  Slight  or  old  organic  diseasei 
of  the  spinal  cord  may  have  the  same  effect,  and  an  hysterical  para- 
plegia may  be  grafted  on  slight  real  weakness  of  the  legs.  Diph- 
theritic paralysis  may  pass  into  hysterical  palsy  and  ansssthesia.  I 
have  known  hysterical  couTulsions  to  attend  the  onset  of  embolic 
hemiplegia,  proved  to  be  such  by  post-mortem  examination.  Similar 
conTulsions  occur  with  great  frequency  after  epileptic  fits  doriog  the 
ages  at  which  hysteria  is  common  (see  p.  692).  The  most  enduring 
case  of  hysterical  aphonia  I  have  ever  known  was  in  an  epileptic  woman. 
Lastly,  hysterical  symptoms  and  convulsions  may  form  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  hydrophobia,  apparently  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison 
on  the  nervous  system. 

Stmptoms. — The  manifestations  of  hysteria  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  continuous  and  the  paroxysmal.  Of  the  former,  the 
most  important  is  the  mental  state,  which,  in  the  majority  of  hysterical 
patients,  presents  marked  characteristics.  These  differ  in  their  detailf 
according  to  the  ever-varying  peculiarities  of  individual  character. 
Most  prominent  among  them,  and  rarely  absent  in  severe  cases,  iB  a 
defective  power  of  will,  imperfect  self-control,  inability  to  resist  the 
impulses  of  inclination.     With  this  is  often  associated  irritability  of 
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temper,  and  an  nndtie  lensitiTenesB  to  annojancey  under  which  the 
trifling  eares  and  vexations  of  life  become  graye  troubles.  Occasion- 
ally  this  deficiency  of  will-power  is  inconspicuous.  Some  patients  with 
originally  well-balanced  minds,  under  the  depressing  influence  of  ill- 
health  or  care,  may  have  their  mental  strength  insidiously  under- 
mined,  or  a  severe  shock  may  disable  the  will,  and  the  symptoms  of 
hysteria  may  develop  sometimes  as  disorders  of  subordinate  functions. 
Ocoasionally,  physical  and  mental  depression  may  enslave  to  the 
lower  forms  of  hysteria  a  mind  which  beforer  despised  the  very  name. 
Indeed,  obtrusive  contempt  for  hysteria  is  often  a  suspicious  symptom, 
and  may  be  due  to  dread  of  a  tendency  of  which  the  sufferer  is  not  quite 
unconscious,  and  a  desire  that  no  one  should  suspect  the  truth.  The 
dread  itself  leads  the  mind  to  dwell  on  the  nascent  symptoms,  and 
paves  the  way  for  their  onset.  But  these  cases  are  far  less  common 
than  those  in  which  the  will  has  been  deliberately  allowed  to  &11  into 
welcome  servitude.  Self-consciousness  dominates,  more  or  less  oom« 
pletely,  the  patient's  thoughts  and  even  actions,  and  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  manner,  glance,  and  tone.  There  may  be  obvious  exaggeration 
in  the  description  of  sufferings,  or  an  implied  consciousness  of  much 
more  ih&n  is  expressed.  The  sympathy  that  is  excited  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  a  patient  whose  sufferings  often  secure  a  relief  from 
other  annoyances  which  to  her  are  greater,  and  the  attention  she  re- 
ceives is  a  new  stimulus  to  her  self -consciousness.  The  motives 
become  stronger  to  yield  to,  than  to  resist,  morbid  tendencies,  which 
are  thus  unconsciously  cultivated.  This  defective  will-power  is  some- 
times associated  with  an  imperfect  perception  of  right  and  wron^, 
where  desire  is  concerned,  and  the  cultivation  of  symptoms,  which  is 
at  first  unconscious  and  involuntary,  may  then  become  conscious  and 
intentional.  Those  that  are  at  fint  irferely  unresisted  may  be  after- 
wards welcomed,  then  invited,  and  at  last  actually  induced  or  cou- 
idously  simulated.  Every  stage  in  this  gradation  of  development 
may  be  met  with  by  itself,  and  sometimes,  from  the  first,  the  sym- 
ptoms are  assumed.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  all  mimicry 
of  disease  is  intentional  simulation.  The  nervous  system  is  dominated 
by  idea  and  by  fear,  as  well  as  by  desire ;  the  definite  conception  of 
a  symptom  may  lead  to  its  occurrence ;  and  when  idea  and  emotion 
are  conjoined,  and  a  symptom  is  not  only  conceived  but  either  dreaded 
or  desired,  its  occurrence  is  still  more  easy.  The  idea  of  a  loss  of 
power  may  render  it  impossible  for  the  patient  to  will  the  movement ; 
the  conception  of  a  muscular  spasm  may  induce  the  contraction ;  and 
if  a  definite  pain  is  thought  of,  before  long  it  may  be  felt,  without  the 
symptoms  being  in  any  case  intentionally  induced.  Medical  inquiries 
and  examinations  often  suggest  to  patients  the  definite  ideas  of 
symptoms,  and  the  physician's  knowledge  of  the  natural  association 
of  symptoms  may  thus  lead  to  their  consistent  grouping  in  a  mimetio 
malady,  even  when  there  is  not,  and  still  more  when  there  is,  deliberate 
simulation.    The  pathogenic  influence  of  idea  is  seen  in  all  varieties 
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of  hysteria,  and  sometimes  in  singular  isolation  in  children,  in  forms 
whicli  Russell  Bejnolds  has  designated  **  ideal  paralysis/*  The  idea 
is  most  definite,  and  therefore  most  effectiTe,  when  such  symptonv 
have  been  actually  obseryed  in  another  person.  Hence  the  spread  of 
hysterical  convulsions  and  other  symptoms  by  imitative  contagion.  I 
have  known  two  children  in  a  family  to  suffer,  one  from  a  cerebral 
tumour,  the  other  from  startlingly  similar  symptoms  of  pure  mimetic 
origin,  evoked  by  the  witnessed  sufferings  of  the  first. 

The  excess  of  emotion  in  the  subjects  of  hysteria  commonly  finds 
free  expression.  Laughter  and  tears  come  readily,  and  these  mani- 
festations of  emotion  may  occur  in  paroxysms  on  the  most  trivial 
excitant,  and  attend  or  constitute  the  slighter  form  of  hysterical 
'*  fits.*'  Certain  other  common  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  also  natural 
results  of  profound  emotion,  and  are  morbid  because  spontaneous  or 
too  readily  produced.  One  of  these  is  the  well-known  "globus 
hystericus,"  a  feeling  of  something  suddenly  closing  the  throat  and 
stopping  the  breath.  It  is  often  described  as  a  ball  rising  from 
the  stomach  to  the  throat;  in  other  cases  it  is  a  mere  sense  of 
constriction  or  swelling  referred  to  the  fauces  or  pharynx;  when 
intense  there  is  probably  actual  spasm.  An  identical  sensation  mav, 
from  sudden  alarm,  occur  in  those  who  are  not  hysterical.  It  is  a 
frequent  precursor  of  an  hysterical  fit,  but  is  also  very  common  apart 
from  any  other  paroxysmal  symptom.  The  sensation,  in  its  typical 
form,  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  which  immediately  precedes 
many  epileptic  fits,  and  even  some  convulsive  seizures  from  organie 
disease.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a  sudden  sense  of  suffocatioDf 
for  which  there  is  no  reason  in  the  interference  with  breathing,  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  expression  of  a  disturbance  in  the  respiratoiy 
portion  of  the  vagus  oentrsb  w^ch  is  normally  specially  sensitive  to 
emotion. 

The  same  relation  to  emotion  may  be  traced  in  numy  other  sym- 
ptoms of  hysteria,  which  will  be  described  in  detail ;  such,  for  instanee* 
as  the  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  the  limpid  urine  that  a»y 
result  from  fear,  and  the  muscular  tremor  of  alarm,  while  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  hysteroid  conyulsiona  are  but  the  frensied  mani- 
festations of  horror  or  rage. 

8&Mory  8ymptom9. — In  hysteria  all  sensations,  general  and  special 
may  be  felt  with  abnormal  acuteness ;  those  that  are  in  health  un- 
noticed may  give  rise  to  distress,  and  the  feelings  are  described  in 
exaggerated  language.  The  special  senses  may  eren  be  pretematn- 
rally  acute ;  sounds  may  be  heard  which  are  inaudible  to  others,  and 
the  sense  of  smell  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  an  acuity  comparable 
only  to  that  which  it  possesses  in  animals,  so  that  persons  have  beoi 
distinguished  by  its  means  I 

In  these  cases  of  increased  sensitiveness  painful  sensations  nxe 
readily  produced  and  are  often  spontaneous,  giving  rise  to  the  varied 
forms  of  hysterical  tenderness  and  neuralgic  pain,  the  locality  of  ths 
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two  1>eing  oft<^n  tbe  same.  The  tenderness  is  frequently  superficial, 
more  pain  being  produced  by  a  touch  on  the  skin  than  by  pressure  on 
deeper  structures ;  such  superficial  tenderness  is  common  on  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  scalp,  and  sometimes  affects  one  half  of 
the  body.  There  is  often,  in  certain  localities,  deep-seated  tenderness, 
and  when  considerable,  the  pain  occasioned  by  pressure  is  peculiarly 
distressing,  radiates  to  the  chest  or  throat  or  head,  and  tends  to  cause 
the  dyspnoea,  sense  of  faintness,  globus,  and  even  in  highly  developed 
forms  of  hysteria,  couTulsive  attacks.  *  Hence  these  tender  spots  have 
been  termed  "  hysterop^enic  "  by  Eicher. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  seats  for  this  tenderness  is  the  OTarian 
region,  and  here  it  is  commonly  deep-seated.  Its  position  is  at  tbe 
intersection  of  a  line  joining  the  antero-superior  iliac  spines  with 
that  which  limits  externally  the  hypogastric  region;  and  Charcot 
believes  that  a  tender  body,  which  may,  in  a  thin  patient,  be  felt  be- 
tween the  finger  and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  is  really  the  ovary,  although 
in  an  opened  body  the  ovary  is  usually  found  within  the  pelvis.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  ovary  is  really  felt,  but  it  is  probably  tender^ 
and  so  also  are  the  adjacent  parts.  Weir  Mitchell  has  observed 
extreme  deep  tenderness  in  this  situation  when  tho  ovary  could  be  felt, 
by  vaginal  examination,  to  be  displaced  downwards  out  of  the  usual 
position.  Either  ovarian  region  may  be  tender,  tbe  left  more  fre* 
quently  or  in  greater  degree.  Occasionally,  as  Todd  pointed  oat; 
there  is  extreme  superficial  tenderness  in  a  circumscribed  spot  over 
the  ovary.  Tenderness  in  this  region  is,  however,  common  in  women 
who  are  not  hysterical. 

Another  frequent  seat  of  tenderness  is  the  spine,  especially  the 
upper,  middle,  or  lower  dorsal  region.  The  tenderness  may  be  super- 
ficial, but  more  frequently  it  is  deep-seated.  Spontaneous  pain,  felt 
at  more  than  one  place,  is  often  complained  of,  sometimes  severe  and 
burning  in  character,  sometimes  a  dull  aching  which  is  compared  to 
toothache.  It  is  usually  increased  by  exertion.  Occasionally  the 
whole  of  the  vertebral  column  is  tender  and  painful,  and  the  pain 
seems  to  shoot  up  to  the  occiput.  Sacral  pain  may  be  complained  o^ 
but  sacral  tenderness  is  rare. 

Deep-seated  tenderness  in  the  left  hypochondriao  region  is  also 
frequent,  and  may  even  be  greater  there  than  in  the  ovarian  region. 
Other  occasional  seats  of  tenderness,  usually  superficial,  are  the  infra- 
mam  inary  regions,  and  spots  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax, 
or  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  spine  (Richer),  which  may  be  symmetrical 
on  the  two  sides.  Occasionally  there  is  superficial  tenderness  (of  the 
skin  and  sometimes  of  the  muscles  also)  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and, 
simulating  the  tenderness  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  has  received 
the  absurd  name  of  ''false  peritonitis."  When  there  is  general 
hyperflBsthesia,  the  whole  surface  is  "hysterogenic;"  a  prick  on  the 
forearm,  for  instance,  may  cause  sharp  pain,  darting  to  the  throat 
and  causing  globus. 
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The  spontaneous  pain,  comraon  in  the  left  infra-mammaij  region,  it 
apparently  identical  in  character  with  that  which  is  so  comnion  in  the 
same  situation  in  ansBmia.  Still  more  frequent,  and  reiy  distress- 
ing,  are  the  paiift  which  occur  in  the  head.  The  pain  is  sometimes 
frontal,  temp6ra1,  or  occipital,  but  much  more  frequently  vertical,  and 
because  it  is  severe  and  occasionally  described  by  patienta  as  like  a 
nail  being  driven  in,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  ''davus 
hystericus." 

The  hypersBsthesia  of  the  special  senses  often  occasions  distress* 
which  may  be  described  as  actual  pain.  Intolerance  of  light  is 
Tery  comnion,  and  is  fostered  by  the  dark  blinds  provided  by  sym« 
pathetic  friends.  Subjective  sensations  of  yarious  kinds  may  be  com* 
plained  of:  noises  in  the  ears,  flashes  of  light  or  colour,  or  mncb  less 
frequently  sensations  of  taste  or  smell.  Pricking  or  tingling  sensa- 
tions in  the  limbs,  or  Tagne  feelings  of  numbness,  are  yeiy  common, 
and  are  often  nnilateral,  affecting,  for  instance,  one  half  of  the  tongae. 
Another  sensation  which  is  frequently  described  is  that  of  cold  water 
trickling  down  the  spine.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  nervous 
sbiyering,  analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  in  healthy  persons  by 
a  slight  degree  of  cold  combined  with  nenrons  excitement.  Some 
joint  may  be  the  seat  of  spontaneous  pain,  attended,  occasionally,  with 
slight  swelling  snch  as  may  also  occur  in  other  parts,  apparently  from 
yaso-motor  disturbance. 

Lessened  sensibility  is  yerj  common,  although  often  overlooked 
because  the  patient  seldom  complains  of  it,  and  she  may,  indeed,  be 
unaware  of  its  existence.  Sometimes  it  occurs  on  the  legs  in  associa- 
tion with  motor  weakness,  but  as  an  isolated  symptom  it  usually 
affects  part  or  the  whole  of  one  half  of  the  body,  constituting 
**  hysterical  hemianiesthesia,"  and  may  involye  the  special  senses. 
When  complete,  a  touch  cannot  be  felt ;  a  needle  may  be  run  into 
the  skin  without  causing  any  sensation ;  neither  cold  nor  heat  can  be 
perceived,  and  the  skin  may  eyen  be  burned  without  pain.  The  loss 
extends  up  to  the  middle  line,  and  may  involve  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  conjunctiva,  nose,  mouth,  vagina,  and  also  the  deeper  struc« 
tures,  muscles,  and  bones.  There  are,  however,  certain  anomalous 
features.  Ovarian  and  other  deep-seated  tenderness  continues  on  the 
affected  side ;  reflex  action  is  unchanged,  the  pupil  still  dilates  when 
the  skin  is  stimulated,  and  the  fingers  can  still  be  used  (e.  g.  for 
needlework)  without  the  guidance  of  the  eye.  When  incomplete^ 
sensation  may  be  lost  to  either  pain  or  touch,  rarely  to  temperature 
only.  Often  the  sensation  of  touch  is  lost, and  of  pain  only  lessened; 
a  juriok  may  not  be  perceiyed,  but  f aradism  with  a  wire  brush  may  be 
Jslt  acutely.  When  partial  in  distribution,  the  arm  suffers  more  thao 
the  leg,  and  the  loss  may  be  linuted  to  the  arm  and  cease  abruptly  at 
the  shoulder  or  on  the  chest;  the  arm  and  1^  may  be  affected,  and 
not  the  trunk  or  &ce.  The  loss  may  reach  the  middle  line  in  front, 
and  stop  far  short  of  it  behind.    Loss  of  tactile  sensibility  maybe 


more  extensive  tlian  loss  to  pain.  Occasionallj  only  small  areas  are 
aneasthetic.  The  limbs  are  sometimes  pale,  and  colder  than  those  of 
the  other  side ;  a  prick  upon  them  maj  not  bleed,  but  this  is  on  the 
whole  rare.  Usually  there  is  no  difference  in  aspect  or  vascularity  ; 
and  the  mucous  membranes  are  never  paler.  In  health,  pin-pricks  in 
many  places  do  not  bleed.  •  HemiausBsthesia  is  more  common  on  the 
left  side,  and  usually  there  is  considerable  ovarian  tenderness  on  the 
affected  side.  Exceptionally  I  have  found  no  ovarian  tenderness,  or 
tenderness  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  loss  may  come  on  spontaneously,  or  may  follow  a  hysteroid  fit» 
It  may  be  present  one  day  and  gone  the  next ;  in  one  such  case,  a 
prick  in  the  previously  ansssthetic  arm  caused  so  much  pain  as  to 
induce  a  hysteroid  convulsion,  and  when  this  was  over,  the  hemiansss- 
thesia  had  returned,  in  typical  and  complete  form.  An  increase  may 
follow  the  testing  of  sensibility,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  examination 
sometimes  induces  the  ansesthesia.  The  area  affected  may  vaxy  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  increase  at  menstruation. 

The  anesthesia  may  also  change  from  one  side  to  the  other  without 
apparent  cause,  or  such  a  **  transfer  "  may  be  induced ;  a  phenomenon 
discovered  by  Charcot,  and  much  studied  in  France.  The  agents  that 
cause  the  transfer  may  be  (1)  such  as  stimulate  the  skin  and  dilate  the 
veeselsy  a.  g.  blisters,  sinapisms,  or  faradism ;  (2)  the  application  for 
half  an  hour  of  certain  metals,  especially  gold,  or  of  a  large  magnet  or 
electro-magnet,  which  need  not  be  actually  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Painting  with  collodion  sometimes  succeeds.  The  transfer  is  seldom 
lasting ;  after  a  few  hours  or  a  day  the  loss  reverts  to  the  original  side. 
In  the  elaborate  hysterics  of  France,  sensitiveness  to  certain  metals 
has  been  described  (Burq,  Dumontpallier,  &c.),  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted  that  patients  may  be  cured  by  the  internal  administration  of 
the  metal  to  which  they  are  externally  sensitive!  Mysterious  and 
unknown  forces  have  been  invoked  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
*•  metallo-therapy,"  but  they  have  received  little  confirmation  else- 
where. Wood  has  been  found  as  effective  as  gold,  and  so  has  a 
mental  shock  or  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl.*  **  Metallic  idio* 
syncrasies "  have  been  practically  unconfirmed,  and  the  general  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  agents  act 
through  the  mind  of  the  patient — a  theory  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  with  many  facts  in  its 
history,  which  show  bow  much  care  is  needed  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  mysterious  blending  of  psychical  and  nervous  disturbance 
in  its  manifestations.  If  there  is  one  lesson  more  clearly  written  in  its 
history  than  another,  it  is  that  the  more  complex  symptoms  are  best 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  those  that  are  more  simple.  The  most 
powerful  magnets  that  can  be  made,  have  not  the  slightest  influenoa 
on  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  in  a  normal  state. 

As  part  of  the  hemiansesthesia,  and  capable  of  transfer  with  it,  there 
*  See  ft  case  recorded  by  Urbantichitsch,  <  Arch.  f.  Obrenbeilk.,'  Bd.  xvi,  p.  171* 
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is  a  remarkable  affection  of  the  special  senses.  These  may  all  be 
lessened  on  the  affected  side.  The  impairment  of  Tision  (carefuUj 
studied  by  Charcot  and  Landolt)  is  in  the  form  of  ''  crossed  ambly- 
opia/' such  as  sometimes  results  from  organic  disease  (pp.  22, 159). 
Acuity  of  Tision  and  the  field  are  both  greatly  reduced  on  the  anas- 
thetic  side ;  the  colour-fields  are  diminished  in  the  order  of  their  normal 
extent,  and  thej  may  be  lost  in  the  same  order,  violet  first,  then  green, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue.  The  loss  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  *'  con« 
fusion  test "  (see  p.  146)  as  well  as  by  the  method  of  naming  colours. 
The  effect  of  electrical  stimulation  on  the  retina  is  lessened,  but  the 
action  of  the  pupil  is  normal.  A  similar  but  much  slighter  affection 
of  sight  may  be  found  in  the  other  eye. 

Vision  may,  as  I  have  seen,  be  impaired  alone,  and  then  almost 
always  on  one  side  only.  There  may  be  abs9lute  loss  of  sight,  or  only 
amblyopia  and  reduction  of  the  field  to  a  small  area  around  the 
fixing  point.  The  iris  still  acts  perfectly  to  light,  and  the  fundoi 
oculi  is  normal.  The  loss  is  usually  sudden ;  sometimes  it  follows  a 
hysteroid  fit.  It  is  usually  transient,  passing  away  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  An  instance  of  more  permanent  loss  of  sight  of  this  character 
is  mentioned  on  p.  165 ;  in  this,  such  unilateral  amblyopia  lasted  until 
the  death  of  the  patient,  about  ten  years  later,  sometimes  improT* 
ing  a  little,  and  then  relapsing,  but  without  change  in  the  action  of 
the  pupil  or  in  the  fundus.  Very  rarely,  hysterical  patients  Lav© 
transient  bilateral  loss  of  sight: 

Hearing  is  inyolved  in  the  hemianeesthesia,  but  scarcely  ever  alone. 
The  loss  is  usually  greater  for  sounds  conducted  through  the  bone 
than  for  those  conducted  through  the  air.*  The  nerve  also  loses  its 
normal  sensitiveness  to  electrical  stimulation. 

Motor  8ymptom$. — ^Paralysis  is  very  common,  and  may  involve 
almost  any  part  of  the  motor  apparatus.  The  onset  may  be  sudden 
or  gradual;  it  may  foUow  a  convulsive  seizure,  or  may  be  excited  by 
emotion.  Some  transient  palsy  may  follow  each  fit,  paraplegia  after 
one,  hemiplegia  after  another.  When  the  onset  is  sudden,  the  palsy 
is  usually  at  first  incomplete,  and  increases  under  the  influence  (rf 
the  idea  and  fear  of  loss  of  power.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  palsy  of  an  hysterical  patient  may  not  be  wholly  functional  | 
real  paralysis  of  organic  origin  may  be  increased  by  the  mental  state. 

The  most  common  form  of  hysterical  paralysis  is  that  of  the  larynx, 
•causing  the  well-known.hysterical  aphonia.  There  is  loss  of  voice,  t. «, 
of  phonation,  so  that  the  patient  always  speaks  in  a  whisper.  Some- 
times  this  is  merely  voluntary ;  in  a  state  of  general  hypersosthesia  the 
flound  of  the  voice  distresses  the  patient,  who  habitually  whispers, 
although  perfectly  able  to  phonate.  More  often  there  is  an  actual 
inability  to  utter  vocal  sounds.  In  the  common  form  the  laryngoscope 
shows  that  the  vocal  cords  are  far  apart,  and  are  not  approximated 
during  phonation  as  in  health ;  there  is  defective  phonic  adductioft 
•  Walton, '  Brain,'  Jan.,  1883,  p.  458. 


(see  p.  290).  The  glottis  can  be  closed  efficientlj  in  cougliing,  except 
in  very  rare  and  extreme  cases.  Sometimes  patients  can  sing  well, 
altbough  speecli  is  whispered,  and  thej  have  been  known  to  speak  in 
a  loud  voice  daring  sleep.  A  scream  may  often  be  obtained  by  strong 
faradism  applied  either  outside  or  inside  the  larynx.  Hysterical 
aphonia  may  come  on  spontaneously,  bat  is  frequently  excited  by 
emotion ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  larynx  is  the  channel  through  which  certain  emotions  aie 
most  readily  manifested.  It  is  also  occasionally  excited  by  laryngeal 
catarrh — the  real  loss  of  Toioe  from  cold  persisting  after  the  catfurrh  i 
has  ceased.  The  aphonia  is  not  usually  attended  by  any  unpleasant 
sensation,  but  in  one  severe  case  the  loss  of  voice  was  referred  to  a 
feeling  "  as  if  a  bar  of  iron  were  laid  across  the  chest."  Speech  often 
returns  suddenly.  The  duration  of  the  aphonia  is  extremely  variable, 
and  it  is  prone  to  relapse.  One  patient  had  been  aphonic  for  ten  yearly 
with  occasional  intervals^  during  which  the  slightest  fright  would  at 
once  remove  her  voice. 

Paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  yocal  cords  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
consequence  of  hysteria.  The  symptoms  are  those  described  in  the 
account  of  laryngeal  paralysis.  A  few  cases  are  on  record,  and  I  have  y 
seen  one  very  striking  instance,  mentioned  on  p.  290.  It  is  probable 
that  this  paralysis  in  hysteria  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  laryn- 
geal spasm. 

In  rare  cases  of  hysterical  Aphonia  the  tongue  shares  the  laryngeal 
inaction,  and  loss  of  articulation  is  added  to  that  of  phonation,  so  that 
even  whispered  speech  is  lost,  and  the  patient  can  express  herself  onlj 
by  signs.  In  one  girl,  any  sudden  emotion  would  induce  this  state ;  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  sensation  **  as  if  the  tongue  were  being  twisted 
up."  Simple  aphonia  may  deepen  into  such  absolute  speechlessness. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  form  of  respiratory  stammering.  In  a  girl  with 
hysteroid  fits,  one  or  two  deep  inspirations  always  preceded  eveij 
attempt  to  speak,  and  sometimes  interrupted  a  sentence  or  a  word. 
During  her  fits  she  talked  with  perfect  fluency.  Barely,  actual  stanu 
mering  may  be  a  part  of  severe  hysterical  disturbance. 

Paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  also  common,  and  may  assume  the  form 
of  hemiplegia,  of  paraplegia,  or  of  general  loss  of  power.  Oertaan 
forms  of  hysterical  ataxy  of  movement  may  also  be  ranked  in  the 
same  category.  In  this  country,  paraplegia  is  certainly  more  common 
than  hemiplegia.  As  a  rule,  the  onset  in  all  forms  is  sudden,  and 
often  follows  some  emotion.  The  loss  of  power  is  usually  moderate 
in  degree  at  first,  and  gradually  increases.  The  power  which  remains 
is  put  in  action  irregularly.  Besistance  to  passive  movement,  for 
instance,  is  not  sustained,  but  varies,  at  one  moment  being  slight,  at 
another  considerable.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  execute  a  given 
movement,  opponents  of  the  acting  muscles  may  be  felt  to  contract. 
If  the  patient,  for  instance,  attempts  to  extend  the  knee,  the  flexors 
of  the  knee  may  contract  so  as  to  hinder  the  movement.    When 
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{here  is  some  power  of  moTement,  this  is  accompanied  bj  tremor^ 
presently  to  be  described.  There  is  no  muscular  atrophj,  or  onlj 
very  slight  wasting  from  long  disuse.  Electric  irritability,  as  a  rale, 
remains  perfectly  normal.  So  constantly  is  this  true,  that  the  nature  ' 
of  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  marked  change  in  electric  irritability  has 
been  found,  is  opeu  to  grave  doubt.  Loss  of  sensation  may  or  may 
not  be  conjoined  with  the  loss  of  power. 

Paraplegia  is  excited  by  emotion  with  especial  frequency.  Eren  in 
health  a  sensation  of  weakness  in  the  legs  may  be  caused  by  sudden 
alarm,  and  this,  in  hysteria,  may  be  followed  by  a  progressive  loss  of 
power.  It  is  common  for  the  onset  of  persistent  weakness  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  occasional  momentary  "  giving  way  of  the  legs,"  at  once 
recovered  from — a  very  characteristic  feature.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  form  of  **  astasia-abasia,"  but  the  term  is  better  confined  to  the 
cases  in  which  this  peculiar  symptom  occurs  apart  from  hysteria 
(see  p.  794). 

In  other  cases,  some  unpleasant  sensation  or  pain  in  the  legs  seems 
to  excite  the  palsy.  The  pain  may  be  that  of  a  real  disease,  or  it  abo 
may  be  of  hysterical  origin,  and  to  its  influence  that  of  emotion  is 
frequently  added.  Spinal  pain  is  very  common  in  these  cases,  and, 
being  increased  by  standing,  may  distinctly  excite  the  paralysis. 

There  is  rarely  absolute  loss  of  power;  the  legs  can  commonly  he 
moved  about  in  bed,  although  slowly  and  jerkily,  but  on  an  attempt 
to  stand  they  give  way  at  once,  and  the  patient  sinks  to  the  ground. 
If  the  loss  of  power  is  slighter  in  degree,  the  patient  may  be  able  to 
walk  a  little,  but  with  slow  short  shuffling  steps,  rarely,  however, 
catching  the  toes  against  the  ground.  Retention  of  urine  is  uncom- 
mon, and  there  is  never  incontinence  of  either  urine  or  teces. 
Myotatic  irritability  may  be  perfectly  normal ;  it  is  so  in  more  than 
half  the  cases.  In  many,  however,  especially  in  those  with  persistent 
spinal  tenderness,  there  is  slight  increase  of  this  irritability;  the 
knee-jerk  is  excessive,  and  the  patient  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
tap  on  the  patellar  tendon  or  on  the  top  of  the  depressed  patella,  which 
causes  a  reflex  start  or  jerk  of  the  trunk,  and  often  a  sharp  pain  in  the 
back.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  no  excess,  the  knee-jerk  maj 
seem  to  be  absent,  but  this  is  always  due  to  the  movement  of  the  leg 
being  prevented  by  involuntary  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the 
knee,  detected  without  difficulty  by  a  finger  placed  on  the  hamstring^ 
tendons.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  foot-clonus.  A  uniform  persistent 
donus,  such  as  is  so  common  in  organic  disease,  is  extremely  rare,  bat 
occasionally  a  spurious  clonus,  due  to  a  half -voluntary  contraction  in 
the  calf  muscles,  may  be  found.  When  the  foot  is  first  pressed  back 
there  is  no  clonus,  but  presently  a  contraction  in  the  calf  causes  a 
slight  extension  movement  of  the  foot,  and  with  it  a  clonus  occars, 
which  varies  from  moment  to  moment,  sometimes  almost  ceasing,  and 
again  renewed  by  a  fresh  contraction  of  the  muscle.  This  form 
is  characteristic  of  hysteria.    When  there  is  a  true  characteristia 
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clonus,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  motor  elements,  although  this  may  have  arisen  from  functional 
clisturbaDce. 

Hemiplegia  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  hut  more  often  slowly. 
It  is  at  least  three  times  as  frequent  on  the  left  side  as  on  the  right. 
The  loss  of  power  is  never  complete ;  the  leg  is  often  more  affected 
than  the  arm,  and  the  face  always  escapes  entirely, — important  dis- 
tinctions from  hemiplegia  of  organic  source.  Loss  of  sensation  usually 
accompanies  the  loss  of  power,  but  is  more  extensive  in  its  distribu- 
tion, affecting  often  the  face  and  special  senses.  Eeflex  action  from 
the  skin  is  not  lessened  on  the  paralysed  side,  as  it  so  often  is  in  ordi- 
nary hemiplegia.  The  knee-jerk  may  be  normal  or  it  may  be  increased, 
sometimes  on  both  sides.  The  spurious  foot-clonus  just  described  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  on  the  affected  side  and  not  on  the  other.  The 
jerky  character  of  the  muscular  contraction  in  the  arm  may  render  its 
movement  unsteady,  when  the  leg  is  simply  weak.  Not  rarely  some 
persistent  contracture  of  arm  or  leg  accompanies  the  palsy. 

Bilateral  paralysis,  a  sort  of  double  hysterical  hemiplegia,  is  some- 
times observed,  although  loss  of  sensation  may  be  one-sided.  In  one 
case,  a  month  after  a  whitlow  on  the  finger,  the  patient,  a  girl,  had 
some  general  pain,  followed  by  inability  to  move  the  legs  or  arms,  to 
swallow,  or  to  speak.  The  fingers  became  strongly  flexed,  with  the 
thumb  thrust  between  the  two  middle  fingers.  In  this  state  she  lay 
for  a  month.  Then  the  fingers  became  relaxed,  the  arms  were  moved 
a  little,  and  at  times  a  word  or  two  was  jerked  out  with  difficulty.  The 
influence  of  faradism  restored  her  speech  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  fort- 
night she  had  regained  full  power  of  limb. 

Disorder  or  ataxy  of  movement  occurs  in  the  hysterical  in  many 
forms,  and  may  exist  alone  or  accompany  loss  of  power.  One  form, 
well  described  by  Briquet,  in  which  movements  are  steady  under  the 
guidance  of  the  eye,  but  become  irregular  as  soon  as  this  guidance  is 
•withdrawn,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  "  muscular  aneesthesia."  But  this 
pathological  condition  has  been  invoked  without  sufficient  reason  to 
explain  other  forms  of  inco-ordination.  The  varying  force  of  muscular 
€outraction,  which  may  be  often  recognised  in  the  resistance  to  passive 
movement,  imparts  a  jerky  unsteadiness  to  voluntary  movements. 
Sometimes  these  are  steady  enough  while  the  patient  is  in  bed,  but  on 
standing  she  at  once  sways,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
Or,  without  any  loss  of  cutaneous  or  muscular  sensibility,  the  patient 
may  be  unable  to  stand  with  the  eyes  closed,  although  perfectly  steady 
when  the  eyes  are  open,  the  effect  of  closure  being  greater  than  is 
<}ommonly  seen  in  true  ataxy  apart  from  impairment  of  sensation.  In 
other  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  fall  backwards. 

In  the  functions  of  the  cranial  nerves,  the  only  other  paralytio 
affection  of  hysterical  origin  is  the  peculiar  form  of  simulated  ptosis 
described  at  p.  201.  Ordinary  facial  palsy,  in  these  patients,  has 
been  described  as  hysterical,  without  any  reason.     Inaction  of  the 
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diaphragm  may  closely  simulate  a  true  paralysis.  The  diapliragiii 
naturally  acts  less  in  women  than  in  men,  and  may  take  little  or 
no  share  in  deep  voluntary  breathing,  which  is  chiefly  effected 
by  the  superior  thoracic  muscles.  In  proportion  as  respiration  is 
influtMtced  by  the  will,  the  diaphragm  is  inactive.  The  effect  of  obser- 
vation on  an  hysterical  patient  may  be  to  render  the  breathing  almost 
wholly  volitional,  and  to  throw  the  diaphragm  out  of  action.  Repeated 
examination,  and  the  diversion  of  the  patient's  attention,  will  gene* 
rally  reveal  the  absence  of  real  paralysis. 

Spasmodic  Affections.— The  Protean  character  of  hysterical  disorders 
is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  varied  forms  of  spasmodic 
affection  to  which  the  disease  may  give  rise.  They  may  be  persistent 
or  paroxysmal :  the  former  class  includes  the  forms  of  tonic  spasm,  or 
oontracture,  and  the  persistent  varieties  of  clonic  spasm ;  the  latter 
comprehends  the  various  degrees  and  forms  of  hysterical  oonTiiltton. 

The  term  "  contracture  "  is  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
muscles  become  rigid  in  tonic  spasm,  fixing  a  limb  or  limbs  in  a 
oertain  posture,  for  a  few  minutes  or  for  a  longer  time.  The  contiao- 
tore  commonly  succeeds  a  hysteroid  fit.  Occasionally  it  is  exdted 
by  some  local  injury  or  local  pain,  as  that  of  neural^  or  rheuma- 
tism;  less  commonly  it  comes  on  spontaneously.  In  most  cases  it 
is  uniform  while  it  lasts,  but  occasionally  the  muscular  spasm  may  be 
felt  to  vary  in  intensity  from  time  to  time.  It  is  usually  greatest 
when  attempts  are  made  to  overcome  it ;  the  yarying  resistance  of 
the  muscles,  then  felt,  is  characteristic,  and  of  much  diagnostio 
importance.  The  contracture  usually  persists  during  ordinary  sleep* 
and  is  only  relaxed  by  the  deepest  chloroform  narcosis.  In  extremely 
rare  cases,  in  which  it  has  existed  unchanged  for  years,  *8tractaial 
alterations  appear  to  take  place  in  the  muscles ;  the  contracture  leads 
to  organic  shortening,  and  can  no  longer  be  removed  even  by  chloro- 
form (Charcot). 

One  form  of  contracture  is  that  of  the  muscles  of  mastication^ 
causing  hysterical  trismus,  in  which  the  teeth  cannot  be  separated  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Usually  succeeding  a  fit,  it  often 
continues  until  another  conyulsion,  and  then  is  gone.  Sometimes 
it  comes  on  spontaneously.  It  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  few  days, 
but  is  prone  to  recur.  One  patient,  for  instance,  had  an  attack, 
lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  several 
weeks.  Very  rarely  there  is  transient  contracture  in  the  depressors 
of  the  jaw,  keeping  tlie  mouth  wide  open. 

Contracture  in  the  limbs  may  involve  the  arm,  alone  or  with  the 
leg  on  the  same  side,  or  the  two  legs  may  be  affected,  or  it  may  he 
general.  The  arm  is  the  most  frequent  seat.  It  is  always  rigid  in 
flexion ;  the  elbow  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  or  even  still  more  flexed ; 
the  wrist  is  flexed ;  the  fingers  are  sometimes  flexed  at  all  joints,  as 
in  the  "  late  rigidity  "  of  hemiplegia,  with  the  thumb  beneath  them  or 
thrust  between  the  first  and  second  fingers.    The  contracture  in  the 
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fingers  is  not  lessened  when  the  wrist  is  passively  flexed,  as  it  is  in 
the  late  rigidity  of  hemiplegia.  Sometimes  the  digits  are  flexed 
at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal,  and  extended  at  the  distal,  joints, 
from  the  preponderant  contracture  of  the  interossei ;  the  posture 
then  resembles  tetany.  The  forearm  may  be  pronated  or  supinated* 
Contracture  in  the  arm  may  follow  a  fit,  and  may  be  transient 
or  continue  till  another  fit.  Injury  is  a  very  common  cause  of  con- 
tracture; from  this,  it  usually  comes  on  gradually  and  slowly  ;  as  long 
as  it  is  local,  it  is  often  thought  to  be  due  to  a  neuritis ;  but  if,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  it  spreads  beyond  the  arm,  involving  the  leg  on 
the  same  side,  or  becomiDg  universal,  its  nature  is  clear.  As  aa 
instance  of  this  cause  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  let  a  hot  iron  fall  on  her  left  wrist,  burning  it  slightly.  Imme* 
diately  she  felt  a  pain  in  the  thumb  and  lost  feeling  in  it.  A  week 
later,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  first  the  thumb  and  then  the 
fingers  became  flexed  and  rigid,  one  after  another,  l^hen  the  elbow 
became  partially  flexed,  and  soon  afterwards  the  foot  was  strongly 
extended  and  the  toes  bent  downwards.  In  the  hand  and  foot  there 
was  fine  tremor  during  observation.  Sensibility  was  lost  in  the  whole 
arm  but  nowhere  else.  Ovarian  tenderness  existed  on  the  same  side, 
and  the  contracture  could  be  partially  removed  by  firm  pressure  there, 
or  by  faradisation  of  the  limbs,  but  quickly  returned.  Under  moral 
treatment,  however,  it  gradually  passed  away,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  no  trace  of  it  remained. 

Hemiplegic  contracture,  such  as  the  above  case  illustrates,  is  not 
very  rare.  Some  loss  of  power  is  usually  associated  with  it,  and,  at 
in  simple  paralysis,  the  face  is  always  free  from  rigidity.  Anses- 
thesia  is  rarely  absent  on  the  hemispastic  side,  and  the  loss  of  sensi- 
bility may  be  complete  and  involve  the  face  and  trunk  as  well  as  the 
limbs.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  above  case,  the  loss  of  sensibility  is 
partial  and  is  confined  to  the  most  contractured  limb,  or  there  may 
be  absolute  loss  in  it  and  a  slighter  loss  over  the  whole  of  that  side. 

The  contrast,  in  the  case  jnst  described,  between  the  form  of  spasm 
in  the  arm  and  leg,  is  common  to  almost  all  cases  of  hysterical  con- 
tracture ;  the  arm  is  fixed  in  flexion,  the  leg  in  extension,  and  the 
latter  may  be  transformed  into  a  rigid  bar,  fixed  to  the  pelvis  by 
unyielding  spasm,  with  the  heel  so  drawn  up  that  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  is  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  leg.  The  foot  is  commonly 
inverted  and  the  toes  fiexed.  Partial  contracture  affects  most  the 
extremity  of  the  limb.  In  these  slighter  cases  the  toes  may  be  over- 
extended, in  spite  of  the  heel  being  raised.  In  hysterical  contractus 
with  extension  of  the  ankle,  the  foot-clonus  can  often  be  obtained,  at 
Charcot  hu.a  shown.  It  is  analogous  to  thti  pby biological  clonus 
which  occur  a  in  most  peiBonB  after  standing  for  some  time  on  tiptoe, 

ParapUgic  coot  rat  tu  re,  II  flee  ting  both   legs,  is  leas  common.     The 

l^osition  of  the  U-gs  is  that  already  destiribed,  rigid  extt^nsion;  the 

*^i'ior  spasm,  occasiouully  seen  in   organic  disease^  is  scarcely  ever 
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met  with  in  hysteria.    In  yerj  rare  cases  the  contracture  affects  all 
four  limbs. 

Contracture,  in  any  form,  often  disappears  suddenly  nnder  the 
influence  of  emotion.  Charcot  has  related  several  cases  in  which 
severe  rigidity,  of  very  long  duration,  was  removed  by  strong  emotion, 
not  induced  with  any  therapeutic  aim. 

Faradisation  of  the  limb  may  also  remove  it  in  some  cases,  and, 
when  the  current  is  not  so  strong  as  to  exhaust  the  irritability  of  the 
nerves,  the  agency  by  which  it  acts  is  probably  psychicaL  XJeually, 
repeated  applications  are  required,  but  sometimes  the  effect  is 
instantaneous.  One  patient  was  thus  cured  in  a  moment,  but  months 
later  she  relapsed,  and  then  all  treatment  failed  until  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  *' miracle-worker,"  at  whose  touch  the  spasm  vanished 
amid  the  plaudits  of  a  public  audience. 

Severe  forms  of  contracture  may  last  for  years,  and,  as  alreadj 
stated,  the  changes  in  nutrition  which  follow,  at  a  distance,  the  dis- 
turbances of  function,  may,  in  time,  attain  such  structural  degree 
that  the  contracted  muscles  are  permanently  shortened.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  may  also  result  from 
the  enduring  functional  disturbance,  and,  after  long  years  of  spasms 
sclerosis  may  develop.  Charcot  has  recorded  such  a  case,  in  which  the 
contracture  was  certainly  at  first  functional,  disappearing  from  time 
to  time,  but  ultimately  it  became  unchanging,  and  after  death  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord  were  found  sclerosed.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  change,  as  a  primary  lesion,  is  expressed  by  the  same 
extensor  spasm  as  constitutes  hysterical  contracture,  though  slighter 
in  degree.  "  Plastic  contracture  "  may  be  present  in  the  condition  of 
induced  sleep  or  hypnotism,  to  be  mentioned  later. 

The  contractures  described  above,  involve  groups  of  muscles  accord* 
ing  to  their  function.  A  part  of  a  muscle  may  also  pass  into  a  state 
of  spasmodic  contraction,  evidenced,  not  by  the  distortion  of  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  attached,  but  by  the  swelling  of  the  muscular  substance. 
A  local  "  tumour "  is  thus  produced,  which  may  simulate  a  morbid 
growth.  Several  instances  of  this  have  been  recorded  by  Weir 
Mitchell ;  the  swelling  was  in  the  calf  in  two,  in  the  pectoralis  major 
in  a  third,  the  contracted  part  rising  half  an  inch  above  the  adjacent 
muscle.  Allied  in  nature,  although  less  simple  in  mechanism,  are  the 
**  phantom  tumours  "  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  middle  part  of  the 
belly,  usually  below  the  umbilicus,  becomes  prominent  and  appears  ai 
if  bulged  forwards  by  a  mass  within.  The  mechanism  by  which  it  is 
produced  appears  to  be  a  relaxation  of  the  rectus  and  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm;  the  intestines,  often  distended  with 
flatus,  are  pushed  forwards  in  the  region  where  the  wall  is  lax.  Aa 
arching  of  the  v^tejbral  column  may  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
effect.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  general,  the 
wall  being  everywhere  lax  and  the  diaphragm  contracted.  The  swell- 
ing disappears  under  chloroform,  and,  as  it  goes,  the  liver  dulnessmay 


DO  obsenred  to  nse  id  consequence  of  the  relaxation  ot  tbe  diapnragm. 
The  peculiar  affection  termed  "  tetany  "  (p.  698)  sometimes  occurs  in 
tbe  subjects  of  bysteria,  but  it  is  usually  trifling  in  degree,  and  is 
limited  to  tbe  hands.  In  some  cases  of  hysterical  tetanoid  contracture 
the  fingers  are  extended  and  separated  by  tbe  spasm. 

Clonic  Spasm. — Tremor  is  very  common  in  tbe  hysterical,  especially 
as  an  accompaniment  of  paralysis  and  contracture.  It  is  rarely 
constant,  but  is  usually  evoked  by  movement  and  excitement.  Fre- 
quently it  does  not  attend  the  commencement  of  movement,  but  if  the 
muscular  action  in  tbe  arms  or  legs  is  maintained  for  a  few  moments, 
the  limb  is  agitated  by  fine  quick  tremor,  varying  in  degree  and  in 
time,  always  increased,  and  sometimes  distinctly  induced,  by  attention, 
and  when  tbe  mind  is  diverted  the  tremor  may  cease.  When  the  legs 
are  the  seat  of  contracture,  the  shaking  is  often  caused  by  attempts  to 
move  them,  or  even  by  tbe  manipulation  of  a  medical  examination.  In 
all  these  respects  it  differs  from  the  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans,  while 
the  fineness  of  the  tremor,  and  tbe  absence  of  actual  inco-ordination, 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  characteristic  of  disseminated  scle- 
rosis, although  in  this  disease  there  is  occasionally  tremor  very  much 
like  that  of  hysteria. 

Such  tremor,  widening  in  range  into  what  deserves  tbe  name  clonio 
spasm,  is  occasionally  paroxysmal,  affecting  tbe  head  or  limbs,  pro- 
duced by  emotion,  and  often  to  some  extent  under  voluntary  controL 
A  young  unmarried  man,  of  highly  nervous  temperament,  was  liable 
to  outbursts  of  hysteria,  of  which  such  clonic  spasm  was  an  invariable 
part.  Under  the  excitement  of  a  medical  examination,  for  instance, 
his  head  began  to  shake  violently.  He  said  that  the  shaking  in  the 
head  distressed  him  peculiarly,  and  that  he  could  by  an  effort  send 
the  shaking  into  his  leg,  where  it  was  much  more  bearable.  Presentlj 
the  right  leg  quivered  in  quick  spasm,  approaching  in  rapidity  the  foot- 
clonus,  and  tbe  head  was  still.  Similar  spasm,  general  in  distribution, 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  many  of  the  hysteroid  convulsions  presentlj 
to  be  described. 

Local  and  persistent  clonio  spasm  is  a  most  troublesome  but  happilj 
a  rare  symptom  of  hysteria.  An  example  of  it  was  presented  by  a  girl 
who  had  two  atta<*Vs  of  such  spasm  in  the  left  pectoralis  muscle,  jerking 
the  shoulder  fo;  ^ards  with  great  force.  Tbe  spasm  was  regular  in 
time,  but  irregular  in  force,  and  during  tbe  waking  hours  it  never 
ceased.  Each  attack  lasted  for  several  months.  A  circular  blister 
around  the  arm  arrested  tbe  first,  but  bad  no  effect  upon  the 
second,  which  resisted  all  treatment  until  a  journey  to  the  south 
of  Europe  cured  it.  A  similar  spasm  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  causing  a  sort  of  spurious  torticollis.  It  is  usu- 
ally bilateral,  jerking  the  bead  backwards  or  forwards ;  the  movement 
is  slight  in  range  and  quick  in  time,  and  thus  differs  from  the  more 
extensive  and  deliberate  movements  presently  to  be  described. 

Certain  forms  of  widely  distributed  clonic  and  irregular  spasmodic 
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movements  bare  been  called  "hysterical  chorea/'  but  thej  differ 
much  ia  their  characters,  and  to  most  of  them  the  term  chorea  can 
onlj  be  applied  when  used  as  a  generic  designation  for  all  persistent 
involuntary  movements.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  witnessed 
chorea  to  bo  reproduced  by  the  imitative  tendency  of  hysteria ;  the 
mimetic  malady  may  closely  resemble  its  original,  the  movements 
being  varied  and  irregular,  but  much  more  often  the  muscular  con- 
tractions are  more  sudden  and  shock-like  than  in  true  chorea, 
resembling  in  this  the  "electric"  form.  The  imitative  form  is 
usually  transient,  and  quickly  vanishes  when  the  patient  is  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  example.  Occasionally,  similar  forms  of 
choreoid  affection  come  on  in  these  patients  apart  from  imitation.,  and 
these  are  frequently  most  obstinate  affections,  lasting  sometimes  for 
years.  Often  the  movements,  in  the  hands  especially,  have  a  rhyth- 
mical character.  There  mf^  be,  for  instance,  quick,  regular,  flexor 
movements  of  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  all  joints  being  bent  The 
movement  is  always  increased  by  notice,  and  as  it  lessens  in  degree  it 
may  occur  only  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  it.     (See  also  p.  610.) 

Bhythmical  movements  of  more  complex,  and  therefore  more 
deliberate  character,  and  of  wider  range,  have  also  been  included 
imder  the  term  "hysterical  chorea"  by  the  French  (after  Germain 
BiBt  &c.),  and  constitute  the  disease  long  known  as  "chorea  major" 
by  the  Germans.  The  movements  are  wide  in  range  and  re^lar  in 
sequence,  and  consist  of  alternating  contractions  in  opposing  muscles, 
•specially  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  limbs  and  trunk ;  they  caose 
an  oscillatory  motion  as  regular  as  the  movement  .of  a  pendulum, 
ceasing  only  during  sleep,  and  lasting  for  days,  weeks,  or  months. 
The  head  may  be  thus  moved  from  side  to  side,  backwards  or 
forwards,  the  jaws  up  and  down ;  or,  less  commonly,  the  tongue  may 
be  alternately  protruded  and  withdrawn,  the  eyelids  rapidly  closed 
and  opened.  Much  more  frequently  one  limb  is  thus  moved,  or  the 
arm  and  leg  on  one  side,  with  or  without  the  trunk,  very  rarely  all 
four  limbs.  Briquet  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  leg  was  flexed 
until  the  foot  touched  the  forehead  and  again  extended,  in  regular 
sequence  for  more  than  a  year,  in  spite  of  treatment,  until  the  moTe- 
ments  were  arrested  by  violent  emotion.* 

Bhythmical,  co-ordinated  spasm  of  these  forms  is  analc^us,  ss 
Charcot  has  pointed  out,  to  that  which  occurs,  in  paroxysmal  form^in 
many  hysteroid  con  vulsions.  In  all  cases  it  is  probably  pathognomonic 
of  hysteria,  and  may  occur  at  the  onset  of  other  forms  of  hysteroid 
affection.  A  girl  of  seventeen,  while  at  sapper,  became  suddenly  faint, 
and  immediately  the  right  arm  became  the  seat  of  rhythmical  flexion 
and  extension  movements ;  in  half  an  hour  the  leg  was  affected  in  the 
•ame  way,  and  then  the  other  limbs,  and  for  fi?e  or  six  hours  these 
movements  went  on  without  any  spasm  in  the  trunk.    They  ceased 

*  A  striking  example  of  unilateral  iparai  of  this  character  it  related  by  Charcot, 
^Brit.  Hed.  Joum./  1878,  i,  p.  221. 


when  sleep  was  obtained  bj  a  bjpodennic  injection  of  morphia,  f 
there  was  no  return,  but  the  patient  woke  to  pass  into  a  state  of  o 
tnMture  and  paresis  which  lasted  for  several  months. 

Contmlsive  Attacks. — Among  the  paroxysmal  symptoms  mnst  be 
eluded  the  most  frequent  of  all  hysterical  phenomena,  the  glol 
hystericus,  and  the  paroxysmal  manifestations  of  emotion,  which  hi 
been  already  described.  Just  as  emotion  is  nat:irilly  expressed 
muscular  actions,  in  the  "  jumping  for  joy  "  of  a  happy  child, 
stamping  of  rage,  or  the  wrung  hands  of  distress,  so  the  violent  ei 
tional  discharge  of  hysteria  may  be  associated,  in  more  severe  cai 
with  violent  movements  of  the  limbs,  purposive  in  aspect,  but  purpc 
IsM  in  aim.  The  arms  and  legs  are  dashed  about  with  violence, 
head  is  thrown  from  side  to  side,  the  back  may  be  arched  by  conti 
tions  of  the  spinal  muscles.  This  is  the  mildest  form  of  hyster 
ocmvulsion,  unaccompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness — the  "  hystc 
minor'*  of  the  French. 

In  still  further  degrees  of  intensity,  the  convulsive  phenom 
become  much  more  complex  and  severe.  The  attacks  occur  with  ] 
dependence  on  exciting  emotion,  and  present  more  distinct  alterat 
in  the  mental  state.  These  are  the  attacks  of  "  hysteria  major  " 
the  French,  and  from  a  frequent  resemblance  to  epileptic  attacks,  t 
have  long  been  known  by  some  compound  name,  and  especially,  throi 
the  influence  of  Charcot,  as  "  hystero-epilepsy."  The  term,  howe 
when  applied  to  phenomena  of  pure  hysteria,  is  inaccurate,  and 
is  better  to  call  these  seizures  "  hysteroid  "*  or  hysteria  major. 

In  the  severe  attacks,  rigid  fixation  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  of 
opiBthotonic,  alternates  with  wild  movements,  in  which  the  limbs 
thrown  about  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  the  arms  strike  out,  the  1 
kick,  the  head  is  dashed  from  side  to  side.  These  phenomena  ma; 
varied  by  quiet  intervals,  often  attended  by  hallucinations  or  d 
num.  Consciousness  may  be  apparently  lost,  or  manifestly  ] 
verted,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  retains  no  recollection  of  the 
Id  the  most  severe  and  elaborate  forms  of  attacks,  such  as  occur  ei 
eially  among  the  French,  certain  stages  may  be  distinguished,  of  wl 
Bicher  has  given  careful  descriptions  and  striking  illustrations. f  ' 
attack  is  often  preceded  by  a  period  of  mental  disturtance,  y 
hallucinations.  The  onset  is  attended  with  sudden  loss  of  consci< 
ness,  and  general  tonic  spasm,  followed  by  clonic  spasm.  These  ( 
Btitute  the  first  or  **  epileptic "  stage.  Then  sometimes,  after  a  I 
interval  of  coma,  the  second  stage  of  co-ordinated  spasm,  or  **  yrc 
mouvements^'  comes  on,  opisthotonos,  bounding  movements  of  extr 
violence,  succeeded  by  the  third  stage  of  mental  and  emotional 
tnrbance,  in  which  the  patient  talks  deliriously,  with  manifestat 

*  A  term  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Roberts,  which,  although  not  perfect^  ii 
inexact. 

t  'fitades  cliniques  tor  rHyit^ro-^pilepsie,'  a  work  in  which  careful  oh 
•xaet  dMcription,  and  artistic  skill  are  combined  in  a  remarkable  degresb 
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Fuk  176.-' 


"Hjtterift  major/'    Tint  or  epfleptoid  period.    Phaae  of  tonio 
immobility  or  tetanif  m«    (Bicher«  PL  IL) 

Pig.  176, 


FlOS.  176  AVS  177. — "Hysteria  major."  Second  period:  period  of 
clownism.  Fig.  176.  Phase  of  violent  movemenU.  Fig.  177.  Vhua 
of  contortions,  "arc  en  eerele."    (Richer,  PL  III.) 


iHklM 


fia.  1^. 


WlQM.  178  Ajn>  179«— ^'Hyiteria  m^or.**  Thixd  periodt  period  of 
emotioiial  attitndet.  Fig.  178.  Sad  phftoe.  Fig.  179.  Qay  phaM. 
(Richer,  PL  IV.) 

of  Jo7»  anger,  or  erotism.  Tenderness  of  the  orarian  region  is  almost 
ahrajs  present,  and  bj  pressure  there  a  fit  of  the  abore  description 
maj  be  at  anj  time  induced,  or  may  at  any  period  of  the  attack  be  at 
onoe  arrested. 

The  kindness  of  M.  Bicher  permits  me  to  reproduce  some  of  his 
illustrations.  The  figures,  although  failing  to  do  justice  to  his 
remarkable  etchings,  yet  afford  a  graphic  illustration,  and  useful 
epitome,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  severe  attacks  ar  obserred  at  the 
8alp6tritee. 
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FlOB.  180, 181,  AKD  182.—'*  Hysteria  major."  Synopsis  of  the  featurea 
and  varieties  of  the  attack  of  Hysteria  major.     (Richer,  PI.  V.) 

Hie  highest  figure  of  each  vertical  series  (above  the  horizontal  line) 
represents  the  commonest  feature  of  each  successive  stage,  indicataa 
by  the  letters ;  while  the  figures  below  in  each  colnmn  represent  fi«- 
qnent  varieties  of  the  common  type  of  that  stage. 


Fkodromata 
Tonic  phase 

First  period 


'  Violent  tonic  movementi 
Tonic  immobility        .  • 
'  Clonic  phase     .  • 

Phase  of  resolution      • 
Stooond  period  r  P*>»8e  of  oontortiona 
of  downUm  \  phase  of  violent  "ov«n«nt«{^jJ^^[^ 
TUxd  period  of  emotional  attitudes  {  ^J     * 
Fourth  or  de.Wo™per-.od{g:«:J;|?iJ~PS^^^ 
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In  this  country  the  attacks  rarely  correspond  closely  to  this  descrip- 
tion ;  they  present  similar  phenomena,  but  in  less  regular  sequence, 
and  often  in  isolated  form.  The  initial  stage  seldom  presents  any 
close  resemblance  to  an  epileptic  fit.  There  is  often  initial  tonio 
rigidity,  and  this  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  form  of  clonic  spasm, 
succeeded  by  the  co-ordinated  movements,  but  the  clonic  spasm 
differs  from  that  which  occurs  in  epilepsy,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
patient  passes  at  once  into  the  violent  co-ordinated  movements,  in 
which  paroxysms  of  tonic  and  clonic  spasm  occur  from  time  to  time. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  separately  the  various  phenomena  of 
these  attacks  as  they  are  met  with  in  this  country.  Their  occurrence 
is  often  distinctly  aided  by,  or  due  to,  emotionsd  disturbance, — ^pro- 
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longed  annojanoe  or  sudden  alarm.  The  premonitory  mental  dis^ 
turbance  with  hallucinations  is  never  met  with,  but  the  attacks  are 
often  preceded  for  some  hours  bj  headache  or  some  general  djssBs- 
thesio.  Inunediate  warnings  are  not  uncommon,  especially  a  sense 
\  of  illness,  the  throat  globus,  giddiness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or 

some  sensation  commencing  in  both  feet  and  ascending  to  the  head. 
These  warnings  are  common  in  pure  hjsteroid  fits,  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  these  attacks  sometimes  occur  as  sequclsB  to  epi- 
leptic fits  of  slight  or  moderate  severity  (see  pp.  743,  747),  the  warn- 
ing  of  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  warning  of  the  hysteroid 
attack.  In  the  simple  hysteroid  attack  there  may  or  may  not  be 
pallor  before  the  attack  comes  on.  The  patient  may  fall»  occasionallj 
with  some  force,  but  never  suffers  the  injuries  so  common  in  epilepsy 
from  falls  upon  dangerous  objects  or  on  the  fire.  Very  often  the  fall 
is  gradual,  a  sliding  to  the  ground  rather  than  a  fall.  When  there  is 
initial  tonic  spasm,  the  limbs  are  usually  rigid  in  extension,  the  toes 
pointed  downwards.  The  arms  may  lie  by  the  side  of  the  body,  or 
be  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  in  the  attitude  designated 
^  cruciform  "  by  Charcot.  The  fingers  are  usually  flexed  at  all  joints, 
I  the  fists  being  clenched.    There  is  never,  in  this  stage,  the  "  interosseal 

I  position  " — the  flexion  of  the  metacarpo- phalangeal  and  extension  of 

the  other  phalangeal  joints,  which  results  from  preponderant  spasm  in 
the  interossei,  and  is  so  common  in  epilepsy  and  in  some  hysterical 
contractures.  During  the  existence  of  the  tonic  stage,  the  foot-donoi 
can  often  be  obtained,  as  Charcot  has  pointed  out 

The  opisthotonic  spasm  is  one  of  the  most  characteristio  features 
of  hysteroid  convulsion.  It  is  the  are  en  eerde  of  French  writers 
(Fig.  177).  It  occurs  especially  during  the  stage  of  co-ordinated 
movements,  rarelj  at  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  although  the  initial 
tonic  spasm  may  pass  into  it.  There  may  be  only  slight  arching  of 
the  spine,  or  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  may  be  so  severe 
that  the  patient  rests  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  heels,  and,  io 
extreme  cases,  the  trunk  is  pushed  up  by  the  feet,  and  the  neck  so 
much  bent  backwards  that  the  vertex,  or  even  the  forehead,  is  the 
anterior  point  of  support,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  neck  would  be  broken. 
It  rarely  continues  for  long,  but  the  patient  from  time  to  time  maj 
•it  up,  and  then  bound  backwards  into  the  rigid  arch.  Opisthotonos 
may  also  occur  as  the  patient  lies  on  the  side,  the  are  en  eerele  laterdU 
(Fig.  181). 

The  donio  spasm  varies  very  muoh  in  its  character.  It  never 
resembles  precisely  that  of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  movements  are 
violent  and  shock-like  in  their  character,  and  cease  by  gradually 
becoming  less  frequent,  not  less  strong.  In  hysteria  the  spasm  is 
rarely  shock-like,  and  always  maintains  the  same  frequency  until  it 
suddenly  ceases.  It  is  usually  very  quick  in  time.  Occasionally  the 
conception  of  a  universal  clonus,  like  that  of  the  foot,  but  affecting 
wliolo  lim  b»,  CO n vo^  s  i Li u  o t- ^  1 1 a ea  o t  its  c  1 1 ar ii c i  er *     i  he  n  i  m  ay  raro  - 
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nence  with  this,  without  any  initial  tonio  spaBin.  In  the  rare  case^ 
in  which  the  spasm  is  shock-like,  the  shocks  are  infrequent  and 
deliberate,  and  go  on  for  a  long  time.  Much  more  frequently  the 
spasm  is  rather  coarse  tremor  or  qniyering.  The  moyements  may 
affect  the  hands  and  feet  only,  so  that  these  are  struck  against  the 
ground  with  great  rapidity.  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  often 
alone  affected,  causing  quivering  of  the  eyelids,  or  quick  opening  and 
shutting  moyements.  The  tongpie  is  neyer  bitten  in  the  clonic  spasm 
aa  it  is  in  epilepsy,  although,  yery  rarely,  it  may  be  bitten  accident^ 
ally  in  the  &11.    Hysterical  patients,  however,  often  bite  their  lips. 

The  co-ordinated  movements  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the 
attack  are,  for  the  most  part,  wild,  irregular  "  fighting  "  or  struggling 
movements,  in  which  the  legs,  feet,  and  head  are  thrown  about  with 
great  violence.  The  movements  are  usually  without  serial  order,  but 
occasionally  certain  movements  are  repeated  in  a  rhythmical  manner. 
The  head  may  be  moved  from  side  to  side;  there  may  be  regular 
flexion  or  extension  movements  of  the  legs  (sometimes  propelling  the 
patient  head  first  along  the  floor),  and  still  more  frequently  a  similar 
rhythmical  movement  in  the  arms.  These  co-ordinated  movementa 
are  conspicuously  increased  in  force  by  attempts  to  restrain  them; 
the  more  force  is  used  the  more  is  needed;  and  their  violence  is 
often  extreme.  Accompanying  them,  there  is  often  delirious  mental 
disturbance,  most  conspicuous  during  intervals  of  comparative  rest  or 
of  alternating  tonic  spasm.  Sometimes  the  patient  talks  in  an  un- 
natural manner,  manifesting  some  hallucination.  One  girl,  for 
instance,  thought  her  long  black  hair,  which  had  been  flying  about 
her  head,  was  seaweed.  Usually  there  is  more  or  less  emotional  dis- 
turbance, especially  manifestations  of  terror,  which  may  increase  to 
maniacal  frenzy  (Fig.  178),  and  culminate  in  a  paroxysm  of  convuU 
sion.  An  ecstatic  stage,  with  passionate  attitudes,  as  depicted  by 
Bicher  in  Fig.  179,  and  also  indicated  in  its  varieties  in  Fig.  182  J» 
is  seldom  met  with  here,  and  it  is  equally  rare  for  there  to  be  a  stage 
of  flxed  contracture,  as  in  Fig.  180  B.  There  is  often  a  strange 
tendency  to  bite  in  a  curiously  animal  manner,  and  occasionally  noises 
of  animals  are  imitated  (therio-mimicry).*  The  patient  will  make  a 
sudden  gnash  at  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  and  if  not  prevented,  may 
inflict  serious  bites  on  her  own  fingers.  In  a  prolonged  seizure  there 
are  often  intervals  of  tranquility,  in  which  the  patient  may  seem 
well,  but,  by  slight  peculiarities  in  manner,  those  who  know  her  are 
aware  that  **  she  is  not  yet  herself,"  and  presently  the  spasm  suddenly 
recommences. 

The  ejelids  in  hysterical  attacks  are  usually  closed,  except  during 
the  delirious  phase,  when  the  eyeballs  often  converge  strongly  from^ 
time  to  time.  Eeflex  action  from  the  conjunctiva  is  usually  lessened.. 
General  sensation  is  distinctly  diminished ;  a  pin  may  be  run  into  the 
skin  without  causing  any  evidence  of  pain.  In  rare  cases  the  attacka 
*  See  'Epilepsy  and  other  Chronio  ConTulaiTe  Disorders,'  p.  140. 
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are  attended  or  replaced  hj  violent  laryngeal  spasm,  canfling  mteott 
dyspnoea. 

Pressure  on  the  tender  ovarian  region,  or  other  tender  liysterogenie 
spots,  as  already  stated,  sometimes  induces  an  attack,  and  prolonged 
pressure  will  often  arrest  the  seizure.  Sometimes  the  ovarian  com- 
pression simply  arrests  the  co-ordinate  movements,  and  causes  tooie 
spasm .  The  fits  may  be  usually  cut  short  more  readily  by  strong  fax»- 
disation  of  the  skin ;  by  Dr.  Hare's  expedient  of  closing  the  moath 
and  nose  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds ;  by  cold  water  thrown  on  tbe 
face;  or,  if  the  mouth  be  open,  bj  pouring  into  it  a  little  water  so 
that  this  gets  to  the  larynx  and  causes  a  choking  cough.  Theae 
methods  clearly  act  by  a  strong  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  or 
of  the  respiratory  centre.  The  duration. of  the  attacks,  if  left  slooe, 
varies  extremely.  Some  last  only  for  a  few  minutes ;  more  frequently 
ihey  continue  for  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  or  even  for  severslhovi. 
Occasionally  transient  contracture  of  limbs,  or  trismnsi  sr  keil 
paralysis,  or  anesthesia  succeeds  an  attack. 

The  severe  hysteroid  seizures  are  very  common  in  young  women  ssd 
girls  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  sometimes  earlier,  even  at  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age.  They  are  by  no  means  rare  in  boys,  and  may 
occur  in  young  adult  men.^  They  are  not  confined  to  the  waking 
state,  but  may  occur  also  in  sleep.  The  frequency  with  which  they 
sure  sequelse  to  slight  epileptic  seizures,  as  already  mentioned,  is  sn 
extremely  important  fact. 

Cerebral  SymptotM. — The  conditions  of  hemiansssthesia^  paralysis, 
and  contracture  must  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  condition  of 
restrained  function  (inhibition)  or  unrestrained  activity  of  certain 
cerebral  centres,  sensory  and  motor.  In  rare  cases  a  similar  per?enion 
of  function  may  involve  higher  centres ;  the  patient  may  pass  into 
the  peculiar  sleep-like  state  of  ''trance"  or  *' lethargy,"  with  or 
without  the  condition  of  plastic  rigidity  of  Umb  denominated  **  cata- 
lepsy "  (see  p.  1032).  Such  conditions  are  met  with  chiefly  in  ihe 
smbjects  of  hysteria ;  they  may  come  on  in  paroxysmal  attacks,  evss  al 
a  certain  time  each  day,  sometimes  in  the  evening.  Although  spon- 
taneous trance  is  rare,  the  condition,  as  Charcot  and  his  pupils  hare 
shown,  can  be  readily  induced  in  hysterical  patients,  and  in  tbs 
hypnotic  state  there  may  be  an  extraordinary  increase  of  exdtabilit; 
in  brain,  nerve,  and  muscle  (p.  1082). 

Other  disturbances  of  the  psychical  fanetions  oecarionslly  ooooria 
hysteria,  and  are  very  important.  The  ordinary  mental  chaneieristks 
of  these  patients  have  been  already  described.  In  rare  eases  then 
may  be  such  an  amount  of  mental  disturbance  as  to  raise  the  qoei* 
tion  whether  the  patient  is  actually  sane,  and  sometimes  the  linuU 
of  sanity  are  distinctly  passed.  The  relation  of  insanity  to  hysteria  is 
a  subject,  however,  on  which  generalisation  is  difficult*  and  Tirioos 
opinions  are  held  by  competent  authorities.  Mental  derangsBMS^ 
•  I  have  related  exsmplM  of  thsta  Idnas  la  'Spilspif/ ^  168^  Aa 
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Eke  other  nenrous  diseaies  in  femalee*  may  be  aeeonpeided 
sjmptoniB  of  bjBteriai  without  the  association  proring  any  eese 
relation.  Bometimes,  however,  proDonnoed  mental  aberration  m 
distinctly  to  grow  ont  of  the  slighter  psychical  distnrbanc 
hysteria,  and  the  process  may  be  apparently  similar  to  that  w 
leads  to  the  more  grave  corporeal  symptoms.  Just  as  a  mind  un 
by  emotion  may  become  set,  in  its  unbalanced  state,  by  a  fixed  idi 
motor  inability,  and  the  latter  may  progress  to  extensive  paraljs 
contracture,  so  the  intellect  maj  bea>me  the  prey  of  such  an  id( 
must  be  regarded  as  an  insane  delusion,  under  the  influence  of  w 
the  mental  powers  may  fail  further.  An  emotional  girl,  for  insti 
with  frequent  globus,  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  all  per 
whom  she  met  were  maVing  faces  at  her,  and  then  she  manif e 
timidity,  infantile  in  its  d^ree,  so  that  she  dared  not  go  out  ol 
liouse  alone,  and  became  irritable  and  depressed,  with  a  vacant  ] 
and  such  loss  of  memory  as  to  constitute  p&rtial  dementia.  ( 
cases  may  be  most  various  in  their  form,  and  the  ultimate  sympl 
may  resemble  those  of  simple  insanity,  from  which  they  are  U 
separated,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  conditions  of  their  origin. 

There  is  another  important  relation  of  hysteria  to  insanity. 
later  stage  of  a  developed  hysterical  fit  is  a  paroxysm  of  mental 
turbance  of  maniacal  violence,  in  which  chaotic  storms  of  emoti 
fiensy  alternate  with  hallucinations  and  delirium.  The  patien* 
for  a  few  minutes,  wildly  insane.  Just  as  some  of  the  motor  s; 
of  the  hysteroid  convulsion  may  continue,  or  may  occur  alom 
persistent  contracture,  so  some  elements  in  the  paroxysmal  mc 
disturbance,  hallucination  or  delirium,  may  occur  alone.  In 
hysterical  diild,  whose  case  I  have  described  at  length  elsewhi 
apart  from  the  delusions  that  accompanied  the  convulsive  seixi 
there  were  occasional  periods  of  spiteful  mischievousness,  wl 
foreign  to  her  habitual  character,  and  also  periods  of  a  semi-demei 
state,  lasting  for  days  or  weeks.  The  subjects  of  such  mental 
turbance  may  threaten  or  attempt  suicide,  apparently  with  e 
intention  of  success.  In  another  patient,t  a  girl  of  twenty 
violent  delirium  accompanied  each  hysteroid  convulsion,  and  afl 
time  paroxysms  of  mental  disturbance  occurred  without  any  prece< 
fit.  After  an  interval  of  improvement,  a  condition  came  on  w 
rendered  her  confinement  in  an  asylum  necessary.  She  reoovc 
but  relapsed,  in  consequence  of  a  mental  shook,  and  passed  in 
very  unpromising  state,  with  most  degraded  habits,  bat  nltimi 
became  welL 

Visceral  and  Voio-matar  8ymptami.'-The  digestive^  respiratory, 
circulatory  systems  are  liable  to  be  deranged  in  hysteria.  Som 
the  resulting  disorders  are  very  remarkable  in  character,  and  indi 
how  profound  may  be  the  secraidaiy  influence  of  the  disease  on 
ordinate  functions. 

•  'Epikpfy,' ao^ p.  167.  f  Iioo.ciivfw  1*1» 
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Not  only  maj  the  ** globus  hystericus*'  be  accompanied  by  actnaf 
pharyngeal  spasm*  but  occasionally  such  spasm  occurs  in  paroxysms, 
accompanied  by  an  intense  feeling  of  suffocation.  Swallowing  may' 
be  impossible  for  hours,  sometimes  for  days.  The  oesophagus  alsa 
may  be  the  seat  of  spasm,  and  food  is  then  regurgitated  before  it 
reaches  the  stomach.  Yomit^ing  is  much  more  commonly  from  the 
stomach  itself,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
▼isceral  disturbances.  Food  is  rejected,  usually  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  is  taken.  Sometimes  gastralgia  exists, 
and  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach  excites  pain,  which  seems  ta 
cause  the  yomiting,  but  more  commonly  the  yomiting  is  painless,  and 
unaccompanied  by  nausea.  The  symptom,  like  many  others  in 
hysteria,  may  be  set  up  in  the  first  instance  by  an  attack  of  real 
gastric  disturbance,  accompanied  by  nausea,  but  it  persists  when  thie 
is  orer,  as  a  morbid  habit,  involuntary  in  character,  but  often  yielded 
to  by  the  patient,  and  sometimes  actually  induced  by  the  will.  The 
stomach  is  not,  it  is  true,  under  direct  Toluntary  control,  but  yonut* 
ing  may  be  prodaced  by  an  emotion  of  disgust,  and  the  needed 
emotion  may  be  called  up  by  «n  idea  without  sensorial  agency,  as  ie 
evinced  by  the  strange  cases  in  which  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
makes  the  husband  retch,  and  at  last  the  latter  becomes  sick  as  soon 
as  he  knows  his  wife  is  pregnant.*  The  connection  may  become  so 
strong  that  food  is  rejected  on  a  mere  thought  of  sickness,  whioih 
may  arise  unbidden,  and  is  easily  called  up.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  stomach  returns  all  the  food  taken,  for  patients  kept  at  rest  may 
not  lose  weight,  although  constantly  vomiting  food.  Conjoined  with 
vomiting,  or  existing  alone,  there  may  be  absolute  anorexia,  and  these 
together  may  render  feeding  by  the  mouth  impossible. 

Such  hysterical  anorexia  has  given  rise  to  the  extraordinary  casot 
of  ''fasting  girls"  which,  in  all  ages,  have  excited  popular  wonder. 
In  most  of  these,  however,  there  has  been  unquestionable  fraud. 
When  abstinence  from  food  is  complete,  the  body  invariably  loses 
weight,  and  the  absence  of  this  progressiye  loss  is  eertain  proof  of 
deceit,  which  is  stimulated  by  the  interest  excited,  and  aided  by  the 
friends  to  secure  the  contributions  of  amazed  benevolence.  Even  in 
slight  cases  of  hysteria,  deliberate  deceit  is  more  common  in  this  than 
ill  any  other  symptom.  Some  patients,  who  would  not  deliberately 
assume  a  positive  symptom,  fsW  easily  into  the  habit  of  fasting  at 
meals  and  eating  on  the  sly.  But  in  some  cases  of  severe  hysteria 
there  is  absolute  abstinence  from  food  for  many  days,  and  even 
during  weeks  the  quantity  taken  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  self-starvation  from  producing  conspicuous  effects.  In 
a  case  related  by  Weir  Mitchell*  no  food  was  taken  for  ten  days,  and» 
during  five  weeks,  only  twenty-four  ounces  of  .milk  were  swallowed. 
Another  patient  swallowed  neither  solid  nor  liquid  for  twenty-seven 

•  Weir  Mitchell,  <  Nervoos  Dimmm  la  WboMn.'  A  ibniUr  csm  hM  beeo  rdated 
to  me  by  Dr.  John  WilHams. 


days.  In  some  of  these  oases,  forced  feeding  by  the  mouth,  or  even 
hj  the  rectum,  may  give  rise  to  such  severe  convulsions  that  the 
attempt  has  to  be  relinquished*  The  patients  lose  weight,  and 
become  emaciated  and  feeble  in  extreme  degree;  the  temperature 
may  be  raised,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown ;  they  may  pass 
into  a  condition  of  stupor,  and  not  only  appear  in  danger  of  imme- 
diate death,  but  may  actually  sink  from  exhaustion.  In  most  cases, 
however,  when  this  alarming  state  is  reached,  a  little  food  is  again 
taken,  and  the  patient  slowly  revives.  The  danger  is  greater  in  cases 
of  prostration  from  long-continued  vomiting  than  from  simple  refusal 
of  food,  since  forced  feeding  is  less  effectual  One  patient  died  on 
the  eighty-second  day  of  the  vomiting,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  the 
stomach-tube.* 

Dyspepsia,  in  every  form  and  degree,  is  common  in  the  hysterical, 
and  the  nerve  disturbance  thereby  excited  may  profoundly  intensify 
other  symptoms.  Sensations  of  "sinking,"  palpitation,  breathless- 
ness,  flashing  of  the  face,  pains  in  the  back,  which  often  attend 
dyspepsia,  may  reach  an  extreme  degree  in  the  subjects  of  hysteria. 
Platulence,  gastric  and  intestinal,  is  very  common,  and  gives  rise  to 
much  discomfort  and  to  varied  sounds,  some  of  which  are  apparently 
the  effect  of  an  involuntary  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
minal wall.  Complicating  and  intensifying  these  troubles,  there  is 
often  constipation,  which,  so  common  in  women,  is  peculiarly  obsti- 
nate in  the  hysterical.  The  bowels,  left  alone,  may  act  only  once  a 
week  or  even  once  a  month.  Whether  this  results  from  a  nervous  inhi- 
bition of  the  intestinal  wall,  or  from  mere  indisposition  to  aid  the 
bowels  by  timely  attention,  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  the 
muscular  action  of  the  intestines  may  be  gravely  deranged  in 
severe  hysteria.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Briquet,  in  which  liquids 
injected  into  the  rectum  were  vomited  by  the  mouth.  Even  tincture 
of  litmus  was  vomited  twelve  minutes  after  its  injection  into  the 
rectum,  the  patient  being  watched  by  doctors  and  nurses  the  whole 
time.  That  there  is  a  pathological  inactivity  of  the  bowel  is  probable 
from  the  large  amount  of  purgative  which  is  needed.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  the  bowels,  so  that 
the  passage  of  a  stool,  especially  if  relaxed,  may  cause  sensations  of 
faintness,  and  even  actual  syncope. 

detention  of  urine  is  common  in  the  hysterical,  but  incontinence  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown.  Calls  to  micturate  are  often  annoy- 
ingly  frequent,  but  this  usually  depends  on  the  character  of  the  urine, 
which  is  often  abundant,  pale,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  seems 
to  irritate  the  bladder  much  more  than  that  which  is  less  dilute. 
Such  urine  is  probably  due  to  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels.  It  is 
secreted  in  most  persons  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  and  may  be 
almost  constant  in  the  persistent  emotional  state  of  the  hysterica]. 
In  rare  cases  the  secretion  is  changed  in  the  opposite  way.  Instead 
•  Guyot, '  Qai.  m6d.  de  Paris,*  1882,  p.  206. 
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of  being  increaaed  it  is  lessened,  and  the  diminution  maj  go  <m  to 
absolute  arrest — <'  hysterical  ischuria  "  and  **  anuria,"  which  hayebeea 
carefuUj  studied  hj  Charcot.  Complete  suppression  may  last  for  ten 
days  without  any  symptoms  of  ursamic  intoxication,  such  as,  in  anuria 
from  calculous  obliteration  of  the  ureters,  usually  superrenes  before 
the  end  of  a  week,  and  causes  death  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Consider* 
able  diminution  of  the  urine  is  always  attended  with  Tomiting.  The 
quantity  of  liquid  vomited  varies  inversely  with  the  amount  of  urine 
secreted,  and  the  vomit  contains  some  urea.  In  a  case  recorded  by 
Weir  Mitchell,  severe  vomiting  alternated  with  profuse  perspiratiout 
which  left  a  thin  film  of  urea  on  the  skin.  To  the  supplementary 
excretion,  and  to  the  facts  that  little  food  is  retained  and  that  the 
tissue  changes,  the  patient  being  at  rest,  are  extremely  slight,  Charcot 
believes  that  the  tolerance  is  to  be  a8cril)ed.  The  symptom  itself  is 
probably  due  to  spasm  of  the  renal  vessels,  and  is  comparable  to  the 
arrest  of  the  secretion  which  occurs  in  an  animal  when  the  abdomen 
is  opened.  Although,  in  considerable  degree  and  duration,  ischuria  is 
extremely  rare,  in  slight  and  transient  form  it  is  not  infrequent  (as 
Laycock  pointed  out),  being  often  ascribed  to  retention  in  the  bladder. 

The  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  sexual  organs  that  exists 
in  hysteria  has  been  already  sufficiently  described  in  the  section  oa 
causation. 

Bespiratary  Organs, — ^Intensely  rapid  breathing,  fifty,  sixty,  or 
eighty  respirations  per  minute,  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom,  and  is 
often  termed  "  hysterical  dyspnoda."  There  is  no  real  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  the  patient's  pulse  may  not  be  more  frequent  than  is 
liabitual.  Such  extreme  rapidity,  without  other  signs  of  dyspnoea, 
is  almost  confined  to  this  disease.  When  conjoined  with  hysterical 
pains  in  the  chest,  the  resemblance  to  intra-thoracic  mischief  may 
be  perplexing.  Actual  dyspnoea,  most  intense  in  degree,  may,  how* 
ever,  attend  another  hysterical  disorder,  laryngeal  spasm,  which 
may  occur  in  violent  paroxysms.  Stridor  and  cyanosis  attest  the 
severity  of  the  manifest  struggle  for  breath,  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
stand  out  in  violent  action,  blood  may  be  hawked  up  in  the  straining, 
and  the  patient  may  even  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  death  hy 
suffocation.  The  attack  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  dosing  the 
mouth  and  nose  and  causing  actual  apnoea,  by  tickling  the  pharynx 
and  thus  inducing  nausea,  and  still  more  efEeotually  by  an  injection 
of  apomorphia.  Persistent  cough  is  another  occasional  paroxysmal 
symptom — often  hoarse  and  croaking.  Hiccough  is  also  sometimes 
a  troublesome  and  enduring  symptom. 

Voio-motar  Symptoma^ — Neurotic  disturbances  of  the  vascular 
system  are,  in  slight  degree,  extremely  frequent,  and  often  give  rise 
to  great  discomfort.  Occasionally  they  are  severe  and  even  violent 
The  heart's  action  may  be  habitually  too  frequent,  and  may  be  readily 
accelerated  or  rendered  irregular  by  any  trivial  emotion,  or  by  the 
common  gastric  derangement,  and  intermission  or  tumultuous  action 


may  occnr  apparently  witnont  cause*  Tnere  is  nnaue  consciousnest 
of  tbe  action  of  the  heart,  normal  or  irregular,  which  is  described  as 
"palpitation."  It  is  often  a  source  of  much  distress,  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  cardiac  pain  and  giddiness,  by  sensations  of  sinking, 
of  dyspncea,  and  of  faintness,  by  eitreme  pallor,  and  even  by  actual 
syncope.  Sometimes  the  deranged  innervation  is  shown,  not  only  by  an 
habitual  frequency  of  120  or  130  beats  per  minute,  but  by  a  reversal 
of  the  usual  effect  of  posture  on  the  pulse.  The  attacks  of  pain, 
with  pallor,  faintness,  and  dyspnoea,  may  closely  counterfeit  gonuine 
anginal  seizures,  especially  when  the  pain,  as  is  sometimes  the  case» 
radiates  to  the  loft  arm;  if  the  symptoms  of  angina 'pectoris  are 
known,  dread  of  it  augments  the  distress.  In  special  conditions  of 
depressed  brain  function,  the  heart's  action  becomes  infrequent^ 
especially  in  some  of  the  cases  of  spontaneous  trance. 

Disturbances  in  the  peripheral  vaso-motor  system  may  be  associated 
with  tbe  perturbed  action  of  the  heart,  or  occur  independently. 
Flushing  of  the  face,  sometimes  local  in  distribution,  is  exceedingly 
common.  It  occurs  spontaneously  or  on  slight  emotion,  and  from 
the  misconstruction  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  a  source  of  great  anooy« 
ance  to  tbe  patient.  Flushing  and  pallor  may  alternate,  or  the  face 
be  red  and  burning  while  the  feet  and  hands  are  cold.  Flushing 
of  the  feet,  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  often  alternates  with 
cold,  and  much  more  rarely  there  is  persistent  fulness  of  the  vessels 
of  both  legs.  Weir  Mitchell  has  recorded  an  extraordinary  case  in 
which  at  times,  through  emotion  or  spontaneously,  a  paralysis  of  the 
abdominal  vessels  seemed  to  concur  with  vascular  spasm  elsewhere, 
go  that  the  flat  abdomen  of  a  thin,  spare  widow  would  attain,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  a  size  corresponding  to  the  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  be  turgid  and  pulsating,  while  the  rest  of  the  body 
was  pale  and  bloodless,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  being  a  mere  thread, 
and  faintness  ensued  if  the  patient  sat  up.  The  state  would  subside 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  but  it  was  the  source  of  infinite  annoyance 
to  the  patient. 

Local  perspiration  is  a  rare  symptom.  In  one  case  the  hands  and 
feet  were  the  seat  of  p^f use  sweating,  which  alternated  with  attacks 
of  lethargy,  transiet^t  double  amaurosis,  paraplegia,  and  anassthesia 
(Siredey). 

Yaso-motor  spasm  seems  sometimes  to  accompany  hemiansosthesia, 
■o  that  pricks  do  not  bleed,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  no  necessary 
concomitant ;  in  complete  hemianeesthesia  the  vascularity  of  the  skin 
may  be  normal,  and  pricks  may  bleed  readily. 

Occasionally  local  swellings  occur,  especially  about  the  hands  or 
leet,  01  about  joints,  sometimes  in  tbe  seats  of  neuralgic  pain*  They 
are  due  apparently  to  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue  in 
consequence  of  vaso-motor  disturbance,  and  often  occur  near  the  time 
of  menstruation. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  rare  cases,  the  vaso-motor  disturbance  may 
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lead  to  the  occxirrence  of  small  hsBmorrbages  into  the  skin,  bat 
extrayasations  in  definite  spots,  as  the  "  stigmata  of  crucifixion**  aie 
always  of  artificial  origin.  HsBmorrliage  from  the  stomach  has 
been  thought  to  be  vicarious  with  the  menstrual  flow,  but  in  at  least 
some  of  these  cases,  actual  ulceration  has  existed.  HsBmorrhage  from 
the  lungs  is  unknown  except  in  actual  disease,  although  the  straining 
of  laryngeal  spasm  may  rupture  small  vessels  in  the  throat  and  wind* 
pipe,  and  small  clots  may  be  coughed  up.  A  form  of  Bpurioos 
hflemoptysis  is,  howeyer,  not  uncommon;  the  patient  spits  a  brownish- 
red  liquid  consisting  of  saliya  uniformly  mixed  with  blood*  probably 
sucked  from  the  gums. 

When  an  hysterical  patient  emaciates  from  self -starvation,  the  dda 
may  become  dry,  and  the  epidermis  scale  off.  Artificial  skin  erm^ 
tions  are  often  produced  by  means  of  irritants,  such  as  cantharidet,  in 
the  lowest  class  of  hysterical  patients,  who  may  exhibit  much  canning 
in  baffling  detection. 

The  temperature  iu  hysteria  is,  as  a  rule,  normal,  but  in  severe 
cases  a  slight  rise  occurs  at  some  period  of  the  day,  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  surprising  when  the  severe  vaso-motor  symptoms  are  con* 
fiidered.  The  registeiing  thermometer,  however,  furnishes  some 
hysterical  patients  with  an  irresistible  temptation  to  fraud.  By  fric- 
tion or  pressure  on  the  bulb,  or  by  the  dexterous  manipulation  of  hot 
bottles  or  poultices,  the  index  may  be  driven  up  even  to  the  top  of  a 
clinical  thermometer,  and  the  patients  enjoy  the  wonder  which  has 
been  excited  when  temperatures  of  120^  or  180^  have  been  registered 
by  special  instruments. 

Course  and  Termination$. — ^The  severe  nerve  disturbances  of  hysteria 
may  persist  in  continuous  or  recurrent  form  for  a  short  or  a  long  period, 
usually  for  months  and  sometimes  for  jears.  Becurring  convulsive 
attacks  and  persistent  contractures  are  perhaps  the  most  enduring. 
But  the  transitory  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  merely  the  sym- 
ptoms of  an  underlying  state,  which  is  from  its  nature  perdstent;  its 
duration  is  to  be  measured  by  years,  often  by  a  lifetime.  In  its  slighter 
forms  it  is  as  much  a  temperament  as  a  disease.  If  it  is  moderate  in 
degree,  and  the  patient  can  be  placed  in  favorable  circumstances,  it  may 
after  a  time  cease  to  be  effective,  especially  when  the  emotionsl 
disturbance  of  youth  has  passed  into  the  steadier  career  of  the  woman: 
when  its  degree  is  greater  it  may  survive  even  the  latter,  and  the  in- 
fluences that  should  steady  the  mind  may  only  cause  additional  per- 
turbation. 

Over  the  slighter  forms  of  hysteria,  the  moral  influences  involved 
in  marriage  exert  a  distinctly  beneficial  influence,  especially  in  the 
social  class  and  conditions  in  which  it  involves  activity  of  mind  at)d 
body  for  definite  and  adequate  objects.  But  the  severe  forms  of  the 
disease,  especially  those  with  long-continued  convulsions,  may  be  unr^ 
lieved  by  marriage  and  even  by  maternity,  and  may  be  distinctly  aggra- 
Tated  by  the  anxieties  which  are  never  altogether  absent  from  the 


mamea  state,  ana  wdicd  not  rareij  constitute  tne  greatest  trials  uie 
can  bring.  Hence  severe  fajsteria  often  persists  to  middle  life  and  even 
beyond  it,  in  some  cases  to  cease,  in  others  to  be  intensified,  at  the 
climacteric  period,  and  occasionallj  to  continue  until  old  age. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  alwajs  yaried.  The  infinite  diversity 
of  symptoms  which  different  patients  present,  may  be  almost  paral- 
leled in  the  history  of  individual  cases ;  palsies,  motor  and  sensory, 
contractions  and  convulsions,  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia,  anoreida  and 
aphonia,  faintings  and  vomitings,  may  succeed  one  another  in  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  yariety. 

In  what  proportion  of  cases  a  practical  lecoTery  takes  place  cannot 
be  determined.  As  a  rule,  however  long  the  symptoms  have  lasted, 
ihey  remain  disorders  of  function  only,  and  their  complete  disappear- 
ance is  always  possible.  To  this  an  exception  must  apparently  be 
made  in  the  case  of  persistent  contractures,  which,  as  already  stated, 
after  histing  for  many  years,  may  be  attended  with  structural 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord ;  such  cases  are,  however,  excessively  rare. 

Becovery  from  hysteria  is  probably  always  gradual,  although  it  is 
▼ery  common  for  the  individual  symptoms  to  cease  suddenly,  especially 
under  some  profound  emotion.  The  same  agent  which  disturbed,  in  a 
given  direction,  the  unstuble  balance  of  the  nervous  system,  may  read- 
juat  the  equilibrium^  but  without  mtidering  it  fnor<3  stable  Uian  before ; 
and  such  iutitiencea  are  never  permanent  in  their  effects.  Nor  are  they 
always  efBcient  even  io  their  limited  de>^'ree.  It  has  been  said  that  an 
hysterical  jsariilvtic  will  always  run  out  of  a  burning  house,  but  Weir 
Mitchell  has  uientioued  an  instance  in  which,  under  such oireunistancei, 
the  patient  only  fc^ll  down  helpless,  and  another  instance  of  this  has 
come  under  my  own  notice,  A  sufficieut  motive  for  sastained^  un-* 
telfish  exertion  is  much  more  efFectual,  and  many  an  hysterical  giii 
has  recOTered  health  under  the  necessity  of  riaing  from  her  couch 
to  eichange  the  part  of  iuTalid  for  that  of  nurse. 


Pathology, — Many  points  of  the  pathology  of  hysteria  hare  been 

alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  characters  and  causes  of  the  disease 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  so  scanty  that  little  more  remains 
to  be  eai J,  The  teaching  of  anatomy  is  pnrely  negative.  The  changes 
wbicb,  in  rare  cast^Sf  ha?e  beOD  found  oa  post-mortem  examinatioo, 
have  cleai  ly  been  either  accidentally  associated,  or  have  merely  serred 
to  evoke  the  condition  which  in  other  cases  exists  as  an  independent 
malady.  The  only  disturi^ance  common  to  all  forms  of  the  aBtection 
is  that  of  eerlftin  cerebral  functions,  and  we  are  not  justified  in 
looking  beyond  these  for  the  primary  derangi^nient.  It  is  cl&^r  that 
whatever  influence  disorderi  of  other  organs  (as  those  of  the  utenis) 
may  eiert,  they  merely  eicite  the  manifeetatioii  of  a  disease  already 
existing* 

Hysteria  is  probably  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  functional  malady* 
It  Dot  only  eonsiste  in,  but  arises  by,  a  functional  disturbance,  a  loss 
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•f  the  due  balance  between  certain  of  tbe  higher  fanctions  of  tiM 
brain.  But  manj,  probably  most,  of  the  definite  gronps  of  symptoms 
depend  on  the  secondary- derangement  of  lower  centres.  Thus  hemi« 
ansBsthesia  must  be  ascribed  to  an  inhibition  of  a  sensory  centre 
relatiTely  low,  while  hysterical  anuria  shows  that  the  secondary  dis- 
turbance may  reach  nerye  functions  farthest  removed  from  those  in 
which  it  commences. 

It  is  important  that  this  definite  affection  of  lower  centres  should 
be  clearly  recognised,  because  there  is  still  too  ^strong  a  disposition  to 
consider  hysteria  not  only  primarily  bjit  altogether  as  an  affair  of  bnia 
and  wilL  That  it  is  so  originally  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  disease  can  only  be  really  cured  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  normal  balance  of  cerebral  function ;  but  the  secondary 
disturbance  of  lower  centres  (e.  g.  the  vaso-motor)  may  at  times  pre- 
ponderate oyer  that  which  can  be  recognised  in  the  highest,  and  nay 
be  independent  in  their  degree,  and  in  some  cases  apparently  (though 
not  really)  in  their  occurrence. 

This  disturbance  of  lower  centres  has  disclosed  facts,  hitherto 
■oarcely  snspected,  and  of  much  physiological  interest,  regarding 
their  capacity  for  limited  functional  derangement.  We  may  take,  for 
instance,  the  remarkable  phenomena,  above  described,  of  hemiansw 
thesia  and  of  transfer.  This  unilateral  loss  of  sensibility  not  only  shows 
that  the  sensory  centres  on  one  side  of  tbe  brain  may  become  inhibited 
in  a  peculiar  way,  partially  or  wholly,  but  that,  by  certain  agents,  a 
partial  arrest  of  the  inhibition  may  be  effected,  so  that  a  given  area 
in  the  aneesthetic  region  again  becomes  sensitive.  The  phenomena  of 
transfer  (of  the  genuineness  of  which,  in  spite  of  its  rarity  out  of 
France,  there  can  be  no  doubt)  show  that  there  must  exist  an  intimate 
oonncction  between  the  sensory  centres  of  the  two  hemispheres,  ss 
that  the  restoration  of  functional  action  in  a  part  of  the  inhibited 
centre  is  accompanied  by  an  arrest  of  action  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  centre  on  the  opposite  side.  The  validity  of  this  inference  is 
independent  of  the  mode  by  which  the  phenomena  are  effected,  or  of 
the  exact  functional  change  io  which  they  consist. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  disturbance  that  con* 
stitutes  the  essential  element  in  hysteria  is  too  visionary  to  render  its 
discussion  of  practical  value.  Modem  physiology  teaches  that  there 
is  a  complex  interaction  between  all  parts  of  the  nerve-centres,  and 
suggests  that  functional  activity  and  inactivity  are  determined,  not 
only  by  the  power  of  generating  nerve  force,  but  by  varying  degrees 
of  restraint  or  inhibition.  Lower  centres  are  controlled  by  higher 
ones,  and  controlling  centres  are  themselves  subject  to  restraint.  It  is 
easy  thus  to  conceive  that  some  defect  in  the  higher  centres  may  lesd 
to  a  disorder  involving  either  part  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  centres, 
although  we  may  be  quite  unable  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the 
disorder  arises,  or  the  conditions  that  determine  its  limittition. 

In  speaking  of  hysteria  as  a  functional  disease,  it  is  not  denied  that 
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ebangeB  In  the  liner  nutrition  of  the  nerve-elements  may  nnde: 
result  from  it ;  but  they  are  not,  even  in  extreme  degree,  reco§ 
by  onr  present  methods  of  observation.  To  this  one  ezoepti< 
be  made;  spinal  sclerosis  may  develop  from  contracture— an 
unique  example  of  structural  change  from  functional  disturba 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  pathology  of  the  inc 
symptoms  of  hysteria.  The  little  that  is  known  has  been  me 
in  their  description,  and  the  application  to  them  of  the  gener 
eiples  jost  enunciated  would  be  merely  to  repeat  these  princ: 
more  special  terms. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  general  condition  of  hysteria  is  usually  rec 
without  difficulty.  The  varied  and  varying  discomforts  of  wl 
patients  complain,  and  for  which  no  organic  cause  can  be  dis< 
the  frequent  globus,  and  the  mental  state  are  at  once  readily 
nised.  The  special  symptoms,  when  severe,  present  greater  difi 
and  occasionally  giva  rise  to  perplexing  diagnostic  problem 
less  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  ] 
accompany  and  complicate  other  diseases.  Slight  organic  disef 
be  overlooked  in  the  presence  of  hysteria,  while  the  opposit 
that  of  mistaking  hysteria  for  organic  disease,  is  more  frequen 
severer  special  manifestations  of  the  functional  malady. 

A  very  important  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  special  f 
disease  is  furnished  by  their  conditions  of  origin.  The  patii 
the  sex  and  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  hysteria  is  strongest 
man,  presents  those  nervous  and  somewhat  effeminate  characi 
which  usually  accompany  the  disposition  to  the  disease  in  th 
These  considerations  receive  additional  weight  from  the  prei 
the  slighter  and  more  constant  indications  of  hysteria  whi< 
btn  already  alluded  to.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insists 
that  this  element  in  diagnosis,  although  of  great  value,  is  se 
absolute  importance.  The  first  and  most  important  consider 
the  absence  of  any  unequivocal  symptom  of  organic  disease, 
who  suffer  from  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  fre* 
also  the  subjects  of  hysteria,  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  pros 
distinct  symptoms  of  organic  disease,  the  evidence  of  hysteria  ; 
significance  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  only  I 
significant  when  the  absence  of  evidence  of  such  other  dise 
been  ascertained.  The  first  step  in  diagnosis  is  therefore  tc 
for  any  symptoms  which  indicate  organic  affections,  and  this  i 
a  knowledge  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  almost  every  other 
of  the  nervous  sjstem,  since  there  is  scarcely  one  which  maj 
simulated  by  this  Protean  malady. 

In  the  absence  of  such  unequivocal  evidence  of  organic  disei 
presence  of  hysteria,  or  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  its  ex 
becomes  of  important  significance.  It  does  not,  however,  i 
constitute  evidence  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  this  cam 


manifestatioiiB  of  organic  disease  are  Bometimes  in  themselves  eqm« 
Tocal,  and  are  sncli  as  may  be  also  produced  bj  hjsteria.  Bat,  as  a 
rule,  the  grouping  of  the  symptoms  differs  in  the  two,  and  from  their 
definite  arrangement  and  sequence  a  confident  diagnosis  can  often  be 
made.  Gases  are  occasionally  met  with,  however,  in  which  even  the 
largest  experience  and  the  utmost  diagnostic  skill  are  needed*  and 
may  even  for  a  time  be  baffled. 

Certain  general  characteristics  of  hysterical  maladies  deserve  special 
mention.  Concerning  all  of  them,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their 
presence  is  more  significant  than  their  absence.  One  is  the  relation  at 
the  symptoms  to  emotional  disturbance,  alike  in  their  commencement, 
course,  and  manifestation.  They  frequently  follow  a  severe  mental 
shock,  or  are  gradually  evolved  under  tbe  influence  of  more  persistent 
emotional  disturbance,  and  may  be  intensified  from  time  to  time 
under  the  same  influence.  They  increase  when  the  patient's  attention 
is  directed  to  them,  and  lessen  when  this  is  diverted.  Symptoms 
often  become  greater  during  the  course  of  a#  medical  examination. 
Speech,  that  is  at  first  distinct,  becomes  stuttering  and  hesitating,  or 
voiceless ;  limbs  that  are  at  first  relaxed  and  still,  become  rigid  and 
tremulous ;  a  patient  who  at  first  can  stand,  suddenly  sinks  helpless 
to  the  ground.  Symptoms  which  simulate  those  of  organic  disease 
rarely  correspond  closely  to  the  ordinary  type  of  that  which  they 
counterfeit;  some  symptom  exists  in  excessive  degree,  or  is  absent. 

Another  important  indication  is  the  mutability  of  the  symptoms  in 
hysteria.  Grave  troubles  of  one  character  may  suddenly  cease,  and 
give  place  to  other  symptoms  such  as  could  not  result  from  the  same 
organic  cause  as  the  first.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  some 
^mptoms  of  undoubted  hysterical  character  concur  with,  and  form 
part  of,  a  group  of  disturbances  otherwise  equivocal,  and  give  a  doe 
to  their  character.  For  instance,  a  girl,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
became  paraplegic,  with  altered  speech  and  attacks  of  spasm  and 
tremor  in  the  limbs;  the  case  was  regarded,  by  some  physicians 
who  saw  her,  as  one  of  acute  spinal  mischief.  But  the  onset  of  the 
symptoms  was  preceded,  for  some  hours,  by  slow  rhythmical  spasnit 
^-alternate  flexion  and  extension  of  the  limbs ;  the  movement  com- 
menced in  one  arm  and  then  gradually  became  universaL  This 
spasm  is  characteristic  of  hysteria,  and  alone  indicated  the  probabb 
nature  of  the  disease ;  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  organic  symptoms. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  converse  of  this 
holds  good.  Just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  occurrence  of  a  character* 
istic  hysterical  symptom  may  explain  the  nature  of  other  symptoms, 
in  themselves  equivocal,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  symptom  of 
organic  disease  may  show  that  equivocal  symptoms  are  not  hysterical 
For  instance,  a  single  epileptiform  convulsion,  beginning  locally,  may 
prove  that  other  sjmptoms  (headache,  &c.)  ascribed  to  hysteria  wert 
really  due  to  organic  brain  disease.  I  was  once  shown  an  emotional 
youLig  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  hystericsl 
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aphonia  and  hjiterical  hemiplegia.  A  laxjngosoopio  exami] 
showed  tbat  one  Tooal  cord  was  completely  paralysed,  the 
moving  freelj.  Laryngeal  paralysis  due  to  hysteria  is  do 
unilateral  paralysis  is  always  of  organic  origin,  and  the  case  p 
to  be  one  of  syphilitic  disease  at  the  surface  of  the  medulla  obloi 
It  is  nnnecessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  diagpiosis  of  each  ( 
forms  of  hysteri<»l  disorder,  since  their  leading  and  charactt 
■ymptoms  have  been  already  described,  and  the  diagnosis  rests,  ii 
eaae»  on  the  detection  of  these  characters,  and  on  the  general  prin 
just  enunciated.  The  chief  differences  from  the  several  diseases 
moreorer,  been  considered  in  the  description  of  the  latter.  Th 
tmotion  of  the  severe  oonvnlsive  attacks  from  those  of  epilq 
described  in  the  section  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  disease. 

P&ooHOsis. — ^In  no  disease  does  the  prognosis^  as  regards  lif 
recovery,  present  greater  disparity.  The  danger  to  life  from  hya 
even  in  its  most  severe  forms,  is  extremely  smalL  Very  i 
exhaustion,  consequent  on  vomiting,  Ac.,  terminates  in  death,  am 
more  rarely  severe  laryngeal  spasm  (or  more  probably  paralysis 
led  to  a  fatal  result.  Other  affections,  however  severe,  are  pract 
devoid  of  danger. 

The  prognosis  as  regards  recovery  varies  with  the  <nrcumstan< 
the  individual  case,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  t 
ef&ciency  with  which  appropriate  treatment  can  be  adopted.  . 
rule,  the  special  symptoms  of  hysteria  can  be  removed,  but  the  m* 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which  they  are  the  manifestal 
persists  in  greater  or  less  degree,  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  com 
recovery  is  as  rare  as  is  death  from  the  disease  (Jolly).  This  i 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  medical  skill  can  neve 
itself  9  secure  recovery,  although,  if  the  patient's  conditions  of  exisi 
are  favorable,  if  a  life  of  active  work  and  satisfying  aims  ca 
substituted  for  the  purposeless  years  which  commonly  succeed  pub 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  all  traces  of  the  hysterical  temperamei 
disappear,  and  a  stability  of  character  to  be  developed,  which 
endure  even  severe  trials  without  giving  way. 

Of  individual  groups  of  symptoms,  some  are  more  readily  inflne 
by  treatment  than  others.  Motor  paralysis  and  the  slighter  forn 
convulsion  are  those  most  easily  removed.  Hysterical  ansBsthesi 
more  obstinate,  and  usually  persists  long  after  any  accompany ing 
of  motor  power  has  passed  away.  The  local  forms  of  spasm,  1 
the  common  contracture  and  the  rare  clonic  spasm,  are  much  i 
enduring,  and  so  also  are  hysterical  vomiting,  local  pains,  and  ten 
ness,  especially  of  the  spine,  and  the  severe  forms  of  hysteroid  < 
vulsion,  which  are  sometimes  even  more  difficult  to  influence  t 
epilepsy  itself.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  hysterical  fits  in  wl 
delirium  is  the  most  prominent  feature,  involve  some  dangei 
insanity.      I  have  more  than  once  known  such  patients  to  beo< 
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insane.  In  all  oonditions  the  general  law  is  true  that  the  prognosii 
is  favorable  in  proportion  as  definite  causes  can  be  traced  and  le* 
moved,  especially  deterioration  in  the  general  health,  of  remediabl* 
character.  ' 

Tbb ATKXNT. — ^The  predisposing  causes  of  hysteria  are  to  some  degnt 
avoidable.  The  psychical  condition  from  which  it  springs,  and  in 
which  it  largely  consists,  may  be  in  part  prevented  by  careful  training, 
especially  during  the  transition  from  childhood  to  youth  and  woman- 
hood. The  characters  of  the  training  needed  are  suggested  by  the 
description  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  already  given. 

The  treatment  of  the  developed  malady  is  partly  that  of  the  speoial 
symptoms,  partly  that  of  the  underlying  condition  which  causes  them. 
The  latter  is  infinitely  the  more  important;  the  removal  of  special 
■ymptoms  may  do  nothing  for  the  real  cure  of  the  patient,  and  at  best 
is  but  a  small  step  in  that  direction.  Nevertheless  their  treatments 
nseless  alone,  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  removal  of  their  cause. 

The  causes  of  hysteria  are  partly  moral,  partly  physical ;  and  treii- 
ment,  to  bi^  effectual,  must  correspond.  The  success  of  the  measures 
adopted  will  largely  depend  on  a  careful  study  of  each  cdse,  and  an 
accurate  recognition  of  the  relative  amount  of  physical  and  mental 
disorder.  The  first  element  in  treatment  is  the  removal  of  whatever 
defect  in  the  general  health  or  local  disorder  of  function  can  be  dis- 
covered. In  very  severe  cases,  and  espedally  after  tonics  and  change 
have  been  tried  without  success,  a  method  devised  by  Weir  Mitchell, 
and  extensively  carried  out  in  this  country  by  Playfair,  will  often 
flucceed.  It  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  absolutely  at  rest  in  bed, 
and  obtaining  the  tonic  influence  of  exercise  by  daily  massage  and 
electricity — skilled  rubbing  and  kneading  the  muscles,  and  patting 
them  in  action  by  faradism.  At  the  same  time  abundant  food  is 
given  in  an  easily  digested  form.  By  this  method  the  wearying  effects 
of  fatigue  are  avoided,  and  patients  often  gain  flesh  and  colour 
rapidly.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  system  is  only 
needed  in  severe  cases,  and  that  the  skilled  rubbing  and  electricity  are 
essential.  Without  these,  rest  in  bed  will  probably  convert  the 
patient  into  a  helpless  invalid.  This  method  has,  however,  another 
use ;  it  affords  an  effective  vehicle  for  moral  treatment.  For  thii 
purpose  the  patient  is  isolated  during  the  course,  except  from  the 
necessary  attendant.  The  isolation  is  not  only  of  great  influence  in 
itself,  but  affords  an  opportunity  for  influencing  the  mind,  and  to  this 
the  unquestionable  success  of  the  treatment  is  largely  due.^ 

•  The  ddtails  of  the  treatment  are  described  in  Weir  Mitchell's  booki,  «Fst  and 
Blood,'  and '  Nervous  Diseases  in  Women/  and  by  Plsyf air, '  Tlie  IVeatment  of  Nerre 
Prostration  and  Hytteria.'  1882.  Twenty  years  ago  Russell  Beynolds  («■  On  Fbia- 
lysis  and  other  Disorders  of  Motion  dependent  on  Idea,"  '  Brit.  Med.  Jonm.,'  Kev. 
6ih,  1869,  p.  488)  p<^ted  oat  the  value  of  massage  in  tht  traatmenl  of  thus 


in  organic  derangements  requmng  special  treatment,  those  of  the 
digestive  organs  are  the  most  frequent.  They  need  special  adapta* 
tion  of  the  tonic  treatment  and  careful  diet.  Constipation  is  often 
trouLlesonie,  and  mav  task  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  phjsi« 
cian  and  the  phanaacopcBia.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
secure  daily  action  of  the  bowels,  for  which  moderate  doses  of  uperi- 
ents  will  often  suffice,  when  very  large  doses  are  ineffectual  to  over- 
come the  accumulations  of  a  longer  period.  In  obstinate  cases,  in 
which  enemata  have  to  be  em  ployed,  it  is  best  to  combine  these  with 
aperients,  and  the  injection  should  be  given  at  the  time  at  which  the 
medicine  ought  to  act;  the  two  influences,  thus  united,  will  often  be 
effectual  when  each,  separately,  is  powerless. 

The  ovarian  tenderness  and  pain,  as  a  rule,  need  no  local  treatment; 
ihey  are  neuralgic  in  nature,  depending  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  pass  away  with  the  latter.  The  treatment  of 
uterine  derangements  needs  much  judgment  and  caution.  It  has 
been  aLready  stated  that  uterine  conditions  which  cause  no  obtrusive 
symptoms  have  rarely  any  influence  on  the  disease,  and  they  should 
as  a  rule  be  left  alone.  Both  amenorrhcea  and  menorrhagia  disappear 
when  the  general  health  is  improved.  If  there  are  symptoms  that 
Bnggest  positive  uterine  disturbance,  such  as  sacral  pain,  "  bearing 
down/'  or  great  menstrual  discomfort,  the  question  of  local  treatment 
has  to  be  entertained.  If  the  patient  is  a  married  woman  it  is  well 
that,  at  the  outset,  the  actual  condition  should  be  ascertained  by  a 
vaginal  examination,  and  any  distinct  derangement  put  right ;  it  being 
remembered,  however,  that  mere  uterine  tenderness  is  often  simply  a 
neurotic  hypereesthesia,  and  is  aggravated  instead  of  being  relieved  by 
local  treatment,  and  that  even  uterine  displacements  are  not  always 
either  morbid  or  remediable.  If  the  patient  is  unmarried,  local 
treatment,  and  even  a  single  vaginal  examination,  is  often  prolific 
of  indirect  evil,  and  it  is  better,  even  if  the  local  symptoms  are  trouble- 
some, to  see,  first,  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  and  nerve- state,  and  only  when  this  fails  should  the 
state  of  the  uterus  be  ascertained.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  local  condition,  for  the  discovery  or  treatment  of  which  thft 
speculum  is  necessary,  has,  in  the  virgin,  any  influence  on  the  origin 
or  course  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria. 

The  success  that  has  followed  the  removal  of  both  ovaries  in  very 
severe  and  long-continued  cases  has  been  before  mentioned ;  it  may 
have  been  due  much  more  to  the  indirect  than  to  the  direct  effects  ol 
the  operation.  Whether  or  not  this  is  justifiable  in  any  case  is  a 
grave  and  open  question.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
degree  of  the  disease  that  precludes  the  hope  of  great  amelioration  by 
other  means,  and  that  the  operation,  while  it  may  not  lessen  the 
malady,  is  certain  to  have  its  own  serious  consequences. 

The  moral  treatment  of  hysteria,  as  it  is  the  most  important^ 
is  also  the  most  difficult;   needing  alike  insight,  ingennity,  and 
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siotire  force,  iifaome  meaiiires  aie  sometimes  neoessarjr,  adopted 
of  course  ostensibly  for  medical  and  not  for  moral  purposes,  and  it  is 
in  these  cases  that  the  Weir-Mitchell  system  is  occasionallj  most 
■nocessfuL  The  increase  or  relaxation  of  the  strict  treatment  affords 
an  effectire  means  of  punishment  or  reward,  bj  which  the  will 
maybe  stimulated  aod  moral  inactirity  dispelled.  In  all  casea 
each  successful  effort  must  be  commended,  and  the  patient  made 
to  realise  the  progress  that  has  been  effected,  and  the  promise  of 
feooTory  which  it  supplies.  Care  must,  howeyer,  be  taken  not  ta 
posh  the  patient  on  too  rapidly.  When  once  the  will  has  been  won 
oirer,  the  patient  is  apt  to  try  too  much,  and  recovery  from  a  dis- 
couraging relapse  may  be  &r  more  dif&cnlt  than  was  the  original 
adTance.  Power  has  not  only  to  be  eroked  but  consolidated,  and  the 
real  progress  is  often  less  than  that  which  is  apparent.* 

In  many  cases  also  the  art  of  control  orer  mind  and  muscle  haa 
been  lost,  and  the  will  haa  to  be  re-educated  by  slow  and  gradual 
steps.  The  patient  must  be  made  to  realise  that  deliberate  endearour, 
fruitless  at  first,  will  be  effectual  at  last.  A  direct  effort  to  control 
the  onset  of  a  hysteroid  fit  may  at  first  be  unsuccessful,  but  if  the 
patient  can  learn  by  some  expedient,  such  as  a  sudden  exertion  or  a 
sluice  with  cold  water,  to  keep  off  the  paroxysm,  she  will  gradually 
need  less  and  less  the  adrentitious  help,  and  be  able  to  control  the  fit 
by  a  mere  effort  of  the  wilL  So  with  paralysis;  a  deliberate  and  well- 
intended  effort  to  walk  may  fail,  but  by  learning  to  stand,  first  with 
support,  then  alone,  and  then  to  walk  with  help,  the  will  slowly  regains 
its  lost  power.  All  progress  must  be  gradual  to  be  enduring ;  haste 
often  causes  a  troublesome  and  disheartening  relapse. 

It  is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  caution  the  physician  against 
increasing  the  morbid  state  by  any  proceeding  of  his  own.  Attention 
is  a  potent  intensifier  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  by  too  fre- 
quent examination  and  demonstration,  certain  phenomena,  such  aa 
annsthesia,  may  be  kept  up,  which  would  disappear  if  disregarded. 
Especially  is  this  caution  necessary  regarding  the  induction  of  the 
hypnotic  state  and  of  oonTulsiTo  phenomena,  which  is  always  harmful, 
and  sometimes  perpetuates  the  malady. 

Apart  from  the  tonics  already  mentioned,  certain  drugs  hare,  for 
many  centuries,  been  held  in  repute  as  powerful  '^antihysterical" 
remedies.  They  are  for  the  most  part  substances  of  nauseous  taste 
(musk,  asafootida,  yalerian,  Ac),  and  their  early  use  was  associated 
with  the  theory  tbat,  by  their  offensire  character,  they  drove  the 
errant  uterus  back  to  its  place.  Although  by  some  recent  writers 
their  influence  for  good  is  discredited,  they  are  still  largely  employed. 
Moat  of  them  undoubtedly  have  a  stimulant  action  on  the  nervous 
s^Btem,  whitih  ie  imperfeetljr  ret: ogniaed  by  their  designation  aa  *' anti- 
spasmodics."    Their  flavour  ia  usually  (though  not  always)  moat 

*  Tho  varioQi  pointi  In  mADagement  are  ■dmirably  di^ciURed  bj  Weir  Mito^  I 

(be.  cit.). 
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distasteful  to  the  patient,  and  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  neces* 
sitv  of  taking  tbem  maj  constitute  some  stimulus  to  the  wilL  This 
indirect  moral  influence  cannot  be  denied,  and  although  it  is  slight, 
and  maj  be  entirely  impotent  against  adverse  circumstances,  yet  it  ia 
sometimes  definite.  It  seems  due,  moreoveri  in  some  degree,  to  a 
direct  action  on  the  nervous  system,  augmenting  its  functional 
strength.  Distinct  improvement  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  such 
drugs,  even  when  (as  in  hospital  out-patients)  the  patient's  cir- 
cumstances remain  otherwise  unaltered.  Asafootida,  valerian  (m» 
eluding  valerianate  of  zinc),  and  turpentine  are  those  which  have 
been,  in  my  experience,  the  most  asefuL  Morphia,  in  doses  of 
^  grain,  is  an  effective  stimulant  when  there  is  much  depression. 
Large  doses  of  opium  were  formerly  given,  but  are  now  little  used. 
Bromides  are  occasionally  of  service  for  insonmia  and  restlessness^ 
and  for  mental  disturbance,  but  their  value  in  hysteria  is  not  so  great 
as  their  influence  in  other  diseases  might  lead  ns  to  anticipate. 
Narcotics  must  be  employed  only  with  great  caution,  since  the 
tendency  to  their  habitual  use  is  very  strong  in  the  subjects  of 
hysteria,  who  often  take  chloral  or  sulphonal  to  a  harmful  extent. 

Treatment  of  Particular  Symptoms. — The  general  principles  of 
treatment  are  applicable  to  aU  cases  of  hysteria;  the  modifications 
needed  to  suit  the  endless  varieties  of  the  disease  must  be  left  to  & 
large  extent  to  the  common  sense  of  the  practitioner.  Some  special 
symptoms  may,  however,  require  special  measures ;  others  will  dis» 
appear  when  the  general  disease  is  treated. 

Mere  local  tenderness  of  ovaries,  spine^  Ac.,  may  usually  be  left 
alone.  Sometimes  its  disappearance  is  facilitated  hj  eounter*irrit»» 
tion,  as,  for  instance,  by  repeated  nnapisms,  and  also  by  rubbing,  at  first 
^ntle  and  afterwards  more  firm.  Supports  to  the  spine^  poroplastie 
Jackets  and  the  like,  are  better  avoided.  Thej  may  give  temporaiy 
relief,  but  the  patient  becomes  dependent  upon  them,  thej  cannot 
easily  be  given  up,  and  they  increase  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a 
radical  cure.  The  various  spontaneous  pains  can  rarely  be  left 
without  some  attempt  at  their  relief, — local  application  of  chloro- 
form, counter-irritation,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  simple  water 
of  atropine  or  of  cocaine  are  the  most  nsefuL  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  increasing  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  pain  by  local 
measures.  Patients  should  be  encouraged  to  disregard  it,  and  to 
exert  themselves  in  spite  of  it  It  is  remarkable  how  much  is  some- 
times endured  in  the  shape  of  counter-irritatio|i,  even  the  actual 
cautery,  by  a  patient  kept  in  bed  on  account  of  hysterical  neonlgia» 
which  is  quickly  forgotten  if  she  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  get 
np  and  exert  herself  in  some  active  way.  The  various  unpleasant 
sensations  short  of  pain — numbness,  tingling,  and  the  like — need 
only  neglect,  and  hypersssthesia  of  the  special  senses  generally  vanishes 
it  it  is  not  fostered  by  unwise  attention. 

Anftstbesia  also  will  often  pass  away  if  it  is  disregarded  and  is  not 
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perpeftnated  hj  repeated  medical  inrestigatiioiiL  If  its  degree  i  I 
persistence  reuder  local  treatment  desirable^  faradisation  with  a  n  ! 
brush,  or  sparks  from  a  friction  machine,  are  the  most  effecti 
Amaurosis  may  be  treated  by  stimulation  of  the  retina  bj  a  fee  ! 
Toltaic  current,  slowlj  interrupted.  Los6  of  hearing  and  of  taste  m  I 
no  special  treatment. 

Hysterical  aphonia  sometimes  yields  at  once  to  exhortation  oi    : 
the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope.    It  can  usually  be  removed     j 
faradism  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  larynx,  the  patient  being  mi 
to  ntter  a  sound  during  the  operation.    If  this  iaHs,  sparks  froc    i 
static  machine  may  succeed.    In  obstinate  cases,  faradism  to 
interior  of  the  larynx  or  a  circular  blister  round  the  throat,  is  usut     i 
effectual,  but  I  have  never  found  the  former  necessary.    Aphoni     i 
very  prone  to  relapse  unless  its  removal  is  combined  with  radical  trc     • 
ment.    In  the  defective  co-ordination  of  the  respiratory  and  laryn^ 
muscles,  Weir  Mitchell  has  found  the  most  effectual  plan  is  to  in     I 
on  all  utterances  being  preceded  by  a  deep  inspiration. 

For  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  no  single  remedy  is  so  effectual     ! 
faradism.    The  movement  of  the  muscles,  and  the  pain  produ< 
have  often  a  profound  effect.    In  slight  cases  the  full  power  of  mc     • 
ment  may  be  restored  by  a  single  application.    More  often  its  use 
to  be  repeated,  and  the  effect  is  gradual,  each  application  being 
lowed  by  a  slight  increase  in  power.    It  is  important  that  the  pati     I 
should  expect  the  gain  in  power  which  will  follow  its  use.    In  sei 
oases,  the  calls  to  increased  effort  must  be  very  gradual  and  systems 
care  being  taken  that  no  attempt  is  allowed  to  fail  entirely,  or  is  ] 
longed  to  fatigue.    In  severe  inco-ordination,  the  power  of  ste     | 
movement  has  to  be  carefully  and  gradually  trained ;  if  necess 
first  in  bed  and  then  on  *'  all  fours,*'  the  erect  position  being  gn 
ally  assumed.    Oreat  assistance  is  often  derived,  in  both  ataxy 
weakness,  from  a  steady  frame  on  wheels,  or  from  sticks  or  crut<     i 
which  have  a  concave  handle  for  the  grasp  and  a  large  fiat  I     i 
eight  inches  by  two,  covered  with  india  rubber,  as  suggested  by  \     i 
MitchelL 

Contracture  of  limbs  can  sometimes  be  removed  by  an  unfam  i 
agent  which  produces  a  strong  sensory  and  moral  impression,  sue  i 
faradism,  or  static  electricity,  or  a  circular  blister  around  the  I  i 
If  these  fail,  more  gentle  and  continuous  measures  mast  be  adoj  I 
Violent  physical  force  is  seldom  successful,  and  not  rarely  does  h  i 
failing  to  relieve  the  symptoms,  and  inducing  other  nerve  trou  i 
Occasionally,  contracture  may  be  removed  by  chloroform,  and  i 
relaxed  limb  fixed  in  some  other  posture  before  the  patient  recc  i 
coiificiuufiueas.  More  permanently  successful,  however,  is  rub  | 
(which  rarely  fails,  for  a  time,  to  lessen  the  contracture) » coml  i 
with  gentle  passive  movemeat;  the  position  of  the  limb  ma 
slowly  changed  by  meanie  of  ^plintSi  The  voltaic  current  is  rare  j 
serrioe^     Whan  the  oon traction  is  tessenad*  systdoia;^  Tolm 
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movements  should  be  added.    Hany  forms  axe  extremely  obstinate^ 
and  their  treatment  requires  great  patience  and  penereranoe.    Con 
traction  of  the  mnscles  of  the  jaw  is  an  exoeption,  and  generally  dis* 
appears  spontaneously  if  disregarded. 

'  Phantom  tumours  in  the  abdomen  are  best  left  alone.  They  eaui^ 
little  inconvenience,  and  are  often  perpetuated  by  local  treatment. 
Faradism  to  the  muscles  which  are  relaxed  will  lessen  the  pxominenoe 
during  the  application,  and  this,  somtimes  combined  with  rubbings 
may  be  employed  if  any  local  treatment  is  thought  desirable. 

The  tremor-like  forms  of  donio  spasm  are  merely  accessory  to  the 
weakness  and  contracture,  and  disappear  with  these.  More  violent 
local  spasms  are  often  removed  by  a  circular  blister  around  the  limb^ 
but  they  are  occasionally  extremely  obstinate,  and  resist  all  sym* 
ptomatio  treatment,  yielding  only  to  the  radical  amelioration  of  the 
hysteroid  state.  This  is  true  also  of  rhythmical  spasm,  which,  how* 
ever,  as  a  rule,  ia  more  amenable  to  toreatment,  and  is  snmotimoa 
arrested  by  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  atropine^  or  arsenie. 
The  occasional  use  of  morphia  for  such  a  symptom  entaila  leas  danger 
than  its  employment  for  the  leli^  of  pain. 

The  visceral  symptoms  of  hysteria  idso  give  great  trouble.  In  aiio* 
rexia  and  refusal  of  food,  the  patient  must  be  compelled  to  take  liquid 
or  pulpy  food,  and  it  is  often  best  for  the  nurse  to  feed  the  patient. 
If  even  this  is  refused,  the  nasal  tube  may  be  employed,  or  rectal 
injections ;  these  operations  are  often  interfered  with  by  the  oocur- 
rence  of  hysteroid  oonvulsions,  which  usually  prevent  the  employment 
of  the  stomach-pump.  The  nasal  tube  should  not  be  deferred  too 
long;  its  moral  effect  is  very  great,  and  may  save  much  further 
trouble.  By  means  of  this,  or  tiie  cssophageal  tube,  food  may  be  given 
prepared  as  described  below.* 

Hysterical  vomiting  is  often  most  troublesome,  both  on  account  of 
its  obstinacy  and  of  the  impaired  nutrition  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 
It  is  best  treated  by  absolute  rest,  liquid  food,  and  the  spare  feeding 
which  rest  renders  adequate.  The  rejection  of  food  should  be  met 
by  judicious  disgust,  and  a  more  liberal  diet  may  be  promised  on  its 
cessation.  Severe  vomiting  is  one  of  the  symptoms  for  the  treatment 
of  which  seclusion  is  most  useful  When  other  means  fidl,  forced  feed* 
ing  by  the  stomach-pump  has  been  successful.  The  avoidance  of  the 
act  of  swallowing  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  retention 
of  food,  since  when  injected  food  has  for  some  time  been  retained, 
that  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  may  still  be  vomited  (Dujardin* 
Beaumets). 

•  Debote,  who  hu  largely  employed  this  teoed  feeding,  iscommsnde  ihst  the 
daily  quantity  should  be  6  plnta  of  milk, !(  poonda  of  meat,  12  eggi,  and  the  floor 
if  oooked  and  dried  lentiU.  The  law  meat  la  minoed,  wanned,  pieiaed,  pbead  in  a 
ifeoife  and  dried  thoroagbly,  and  rednoed  in  a  mortar  to  an  axtremely  fine  powder, 
Ihe  lentila  should  alao  be  oooked  and  then  ponnded*  The  whole  is  mixed  with  the 
vOk  and  with  the  beatea-ap  egg^,  and  given  la  loor  or  flf«  inJeetioBi  into  tho 
~  I C  Gas.  n^  de  f)uU»'  1889^  p.  fl06). 


TBBATMENT. 

The  vaBO-motor  sjmptoins  of  hysteria  rarely  yield  to  direc 
inent.  Occasionally  digitalis  lessens  the  palpitation,  and  the  fl 
end  cardiac  discomfort  are  reliered  by  belladonna ;  but  in  spit 
apparent  independence  of  these  troublesome  symptoms,  die 
treatment  of  the  disease  ii  nsnally  the  only  means  of  affordix 
than  temporary  relief. 

The  treatment  of  the  cases  which  present  hysteroid  com 
must  Tary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seizures.  It  has  be< 
tioned  that  the  attacks,  of  which  such  convulsions  are  the  cons 
feature,  may  be  really  compound,  consisting  of  a  true  epileptl 
of  hysteroid  convulsion  as  a  post-epileptic  phenomenon.  ] 
cases,  the  treatment  has  to  be  that  for  epilepsy,  and  bromides 
^ood.  Where,  however,  there  is  no  real  epileptic  element,  i 
attacks  are  purely  hysteroid,  bromides  usually  fail,  and  othe: 
sometimes  succeed.  Moral  treatment  has  a  great  influence  c 
of  these  cases.  The  attacks  often  cease  at  once  when  the  pi 
admitted  to  a  hospital.  If  they  do  not,  she  should  be  u 
endeavour  to  control  them.  The  attempt  will  often  be  aide< 
-effect  of  drugs  in  rendering  the  attacks  less  severe,  and  the 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  attempts  at  control,  wl 
liave  failed  before,  will,  thus  aided,  be  more  successfuL  Wh( 
^^ntrol  fails,  various  expedients  may  afford  help^  as  oolc 
smelling-salta^  Ac 

Brugs  exert  more  influence  on  the  eonvulaioDH  than  on 
the  other  eymptoms  of  hjateria.  Those  that  are  moat  ui 
the  valerianate  of  zinc,  iron,  morphia,  and  turpentine.  Iron 
to  do  good  by  a  epecial  action  on  tKe  nerve-centres,  ^part 
hffimatinlc  effect,  and  is  especially  useful  in  the  by  steroid 
which  occur  in  boys.  Turpentine  may  be  given  in  ten* mini: 
gradually  increased  until  slight  symptomj  of  strangury  are  p 
when  it  must  be  omitted  for  a  few  days.  It  is  perhaps  mo: 
than  any  other  single  remedy « 

The  ouset  of  sllj^ht  hvilerieal  seizures,  emotional  in  charai 
often  be  averted  by  an  •*  anti&paamoUic  "  draugbt  of  ether, ' 
&c,f  and  sometimes  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amy]. 
veloped  attack  may  also  be  uaualiy  arrested,  although  the  me 
effed^ual  for  this  are  not  the  sar»ie  in  all  eases.  A  donch 
water  on  the  head  often  sncceeila,  but  it  sometimes  needs  t 
copious;  the  first  jugful  may  only  increase  the  violence  of  tli 
sioiii  and  a  second  may  arrest  it.  When  bo  much  water  is  i 
is  a  clumsy  remedy,  A  few  teaspoon  fuls  floured  into  the  n 
if  this  is  closed,  into  the  nostrils,  are  often  at  once  effecti 
rently  by  stimulating  the  respiratory  centre.  The  same  n 
readily  be  effected  by  Dr,  Haro'«  plan  of  closing  the  mouth 
with  a  towel  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  Sternutatories  ue 
Another  method  of  cuttiog^  short  an  attack  is  a  painful  in 
If  ovarian  (or  other  hysterogenic)  tenderness  is  known  to  t 
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pressnre  at  the  spot  will  often  sncoeed*  but  oonriderable  f ozce  b&A  to 
be  employed  to  oyercome  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  mascles,  and 
the  pressure  must  be  maintained  for  leTeral  minnteii,  or  the  attaek 
will  recommence. 

Cutaneons  faradisation  is  another  rerj  effectual  xemedj,  and  m 
eorrent  from  a  smaU  magneto-electric  machine  answers  yeiy  welL  The 
electrodes  may  be  applied  almost  anywhere,  on  the  two  hands,  or  from 
the  neck  to  the  hand ;  a  strong  current  must  be  used.  Where  all  other 
measures  fail,  I  have  found  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  twelfth  or 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  apomorphia  invariably  snccessfoL  It  causes 
vomiting  in  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  with  the  nausea,  which  comes  on 
in  about  four  minutes,  all  spasm  ceases,  and  the  patient  regains 
perfect  consciousness.  In  the  paroxysms  of  laryngeal  spasm,  which 
often  resist  all  other  influences,  apomorphia  is  always  effectoaL  If  it 
is  not  at  hand,  nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  induced  by  tickling  the 
fauces.  The  arrest  of  attacks  by  apomorphia  is  not  a  pleasant  pro- 
cess  to  the  patient,  and  has  a  powez&l  monl  effect  m  isssiminj  ijko 
tendencjy  to  their  ooeonenoe. 
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A  eorioos  group  of  diseases  have  for  their  characteristio  fhs  oeeo^ 
lence  of  a  state  of  sleep-like  unoonsdousness,  which  is  called  ''cata- 
lepsy *'  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  plastio  state  of  the 
limbs,  and  **  trance ''  or  **  lethargy  "  when  this  state  of  the  limbs  ie 
absent.  These  conditions  are  most  common  in  the  subjects  of  hys- 
teria, but  occur  sometimes  in  states  of  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  system  when  there  are  no  pronounced  hysterical  symptoms. 
They  may  often  be  induced  by  the  methods  termed  ''Mesmerism'^ 
and  "  hypnotism/*  The  conditions  thus  produced  were  long  ag» 
studied  by  Braid,  Elliotson,  and  others,  but  the  extraordinary  sus- 
ceptibility presented  by  the  elaborate  hysterics  of  France  has  enabled 
them  to  be  re-investigated  in  a  more  scientific  manner  by  Charcot^ 
Fer6,  and  others.  These  investigations  have  yielded  many  very 
curious  facts,  the  significance  of  which  is  lessened,  however,  by  the 
extent  to  which  many  of  them  are  the  result  of  a  pathological  educa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  some,  indeed,  this  process  has  passed  beyond  the 
region  of  disease  into  that  of  fraud.*  Much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  during  the  last  few  years,  but  its  practical  importance  in 

*  Of  which  full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  arlicles  of  Mr.  Erneit  H«iV 
*Xha  Kew  Metmeriam,"  ia  the  '  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn./  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1893. 
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medicine  is  small.  The  phenomena  are  chieflj  important  from  the 
correspondence  with  the  similar  states  that  arise  spontaneous) 
Hence  a  wmj  brief  oatline  of  the  most  important  facta  maj  be  give 
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Three  different  conditions  maj  be  prodnced  in  the  hysterical,  ai 
have  been  thus  summarised  by  Charcot  :* 

1.  A  eaJtaleptio  condition  may  arise  under  the  influence  of  some  lo 
unexpected  sound  or  dazzling  light,  or  persistent  fixation  of  an  obj( 
by  the  eyes.  It  may  also  occur  as  a  sequel  to  the  second  form,  t 
state  of  lethargy,  if  the  eyelids  of  the  lethargic  patient  are  raised  ii 
well-lighted  room.  The  cataleptic  condition  is  characterised  bj  v\{ 
fixation  of  the  limbs,  with  open  eyes,  a  stiff  look,  and  slow  breathii 
In  spite  of  the  fixation  of  the  limbs,  tbey  can  be  moved  passively  w: 
great  readiness,  and  remain  in  whatever  posture  they  are  placed 
without  apparent  fatigue.  Very  little  evidence  of  myotatic  irritabil 
can  be  elicited.  The  skin  is  completely  ansBsthetic,  but  the  orgi 
of  special  sense  retain  their  sensibility,  at  least  in  part,  and  throu 
their  means  the  subject  can  be  induced  to  perform  automatic  acti< 
of  a  more  or  less  complicated  character,  by  imitation,  or  by  the  si 
geetions  of  description,  but  when  left  to  herself  relapses  into  the  st 
of  statuesque  rigidity. 

2.  The  lethargic  condition.    A  person  in  the  cataleptic  state  j 
described  may  pass  into  the  lethargic  condition  on  the  occurrence  < 
deep  inspiration,  or  the  transition  may  be  induced  by  closing  both  e; 
or  by  darkening  the  room.    The  condition  may  be  primarily  indu 
by  prolonged  fixation  of  the  eyes.    In  this  state  the  eyes  are  c1ose< 
half  closed,  and  the  globes  deviate  upwards  and  inwards.    Ther 
complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  the  limbs  fall  when  raii 
Myotatic  irritability  is  greatly  augmented,  and  there  is  an  ex 
ordinary  increase  in  the  mechanical  ei stability  of  the  nerves 
muscles,  so  that  contractian  follows  not  only  a  tap  on  the  mus 
but  press ure  on  the  nerves,     A  pointed  ol>ject  pressed  on  the  •*  m^ 
point "  of  a  muscle  will   put  it  in   action   ]uat  as  doea  farad' 
In  the  limbs  and  trunk  the  contractions  thus  produced  contii 
they   may  even   persist  after   the   patient  has   emerged   from 
lethargy,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  stimulation  of  the  antagon 
In  the  face,  the  contraction  ceases  when  the  pressure  is  di^oontin 
There  is  com[>l<'te  ansBsthesiaH  not  only  in  the  skin  but  also  in 
organs  of  special  sense.     If  the  eyelids  are  raieed  in  a  lighted  n 
the  lethargy  passes  into  the  first  condition,  that  of  catalepsy,  ai 
only  one  eyelid  is  raised,  the  change  occurs  only  on  the  correspon 
side,  so  that  the  two  conditions  eo- exist  and  can  be  contrasted. 

•  '  Frogr^  mM.,'  ISS2,  p.  124;  and  *  Lefoos  Mai  Sjt.  Nevr/ 


8.  The  third  condition  is  termed  somnambulisiic.  It  may  develop 
primarily  on  persistent  fixation  of  an  object  by  the  eyes,  or  through 
the  action  of  a  repeated  monotonous  sensory' impression,  and  it  may 
be  produced  also  in  the  condition  of  catalepsy  or  lethargy  hj  gently 
rubbing  the  top  of  the  skulL  In  this  condition  the  eyes  are  dosed 
or  half  closed ;  there  is  a  sleepy  look ;  the  relaxation  of  the  limbs  ift 
loss  complete  than  in  the  lethargic  condition ;  mjotatic  irritability  is 
normal,  and  there  is  not  the  hyper-excitability  of  the  nerres  and 
muscles  that  characterises  the  state  of  lethargy,  but  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  may  be  produced  by  gently  stroking  the  skin,  and  there  is  then 
considerable  resistance  to  passive  movement.  Sensibility  is  not  lost, 
and  there  is  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  certain  cutaneous  im« 
pressions.  Automatic  actions  of  complex  character  can  readily  be 
produced  by  example.  This  condition  can  be  made  to  pass  into  the 
lethargic  state,  with  neuro-muscular  hyper-excitability,  by  gentle  pres- 
sure with  the  finger  on  the  eyeballs. 

Similar  phenomena  may  be  produced  in  many  hysterical  patients 
in  this  country.  When  the  tendency  to  these  conditions  is  stroxi^ 
the  patients  often  pass  into  them  spontaneously. 


Oatalbpst. 

Spontaneous  catalepsy  has  been  met  with  in  both  sexes  and  at  various 
ages,  from  six  to  sixty,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  female  sex  and 
in  early  adult  life.  It  thus  occurs  chiefly  when  hysteria  is  most 
common,  and  in  most  cases  there  are  other  distinct  symptoms  of  this 
neurosis ;  when  there  are  not,  the  cause  of  the  disorder  is  generally 
such  as  might  give  rise  to  an  hysterical  attack.  Nervous  exhaustion 
is  the  common  predisponent,  and  frequent  immediate  causes  are  emo* 
tional  disturbance,  especially  religious  excitement,  sudden  alarm,  or 
blows  on  the  head  or  back.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  the  course  of 
mental  affections,  especially  melancholia,  and  has  been  said  to  occur 
in  epilepsy,  but  its  connection  with  the  latter  disease  is  very  doubtfoL 
In  an  imperfect  form,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  consequence  of 
malarial  poisoning,  and  has  been  observed  in  some  toxic  conditionSt 
such  as  chloroform  narcosis.  Very  rarely  a  similar  condition  has 
been  met  with  in  the  course  of  acute  organic  diseases  of  the  brain, 
especially  in  meningitis. 

Stxptoms. — In  some  cases  headache,  giddiness,  or  hiccough  has 
preceded  the  attack.  The  onset  of  the  special  symptoms  is  usually 
sudden,  commonly  with  loss  of  consciousness.  The  whole  or  part  of 
the  muscular  system  passes  into  a  state  of  rigidity.  The  limbs 
remain  in  the  position  they  occupied  at  the  onset,  as  if  petrified. 
The  muscular  rigidity  is  at  first  considerable,  and  movement  is 
resisted;  but  after  a  short  time  the  limbs  can  be  moved,  and  then 


remam  in  any  position  in  wnicb  they  may  be  placed.  The  resistanoe 
to  pasriTe  moTement  is  peculiar ;  it  is  as  if  the  limbs  were  made  of 
wax,  and  hence  the  condition  has  been  ieacmedLflexUnUtas  eerea.  The 
rigidity  commonly  yields  slowly  to  gravitation.  The  countenance  is 
usually  expressionless.  The  respiratory  movements  and  heart's 
action  are  weakened.  Substances  placed  in  the  back  of  the  mouth 
are  swallowed,  but  slowly.  The  state  of  sensibility  varies ;  in  pro- 
found conditions  of  catalepsy  it  is  lost  to  touch,  pain,  and  electricity, 
and  no  reflex  movements  can  be  induced  even  by  touching  the  con- 
junctiva. In  other  cases  partial  sensibility  remains,  and  reflex  pheno- 
mena may  be  excited.  In  rare  instances  paroxysmal  hypersBsthesia  is 
present.  Consciousness  is  frequently  lost,  but  may  remain  more  or  less 
obscured,  rarely  intact.  The  temperature  is  commonly  lowered.  The 
attack  may  last  a  few  minutes  or  several  hours.  Becovery  is  gradual 
or  sudden ;  it  is  common  for  the  patient  at  first  to  be  unable  to  speak. 
Sometimes  a  strange  periodicity  may  be  observed  in  the  occuiTence  of 
the  paroxysms.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks,  headache,  gid- 
diness,  or  hysterical  manifestations  may  be  present,  or  the  patient  may 
feel  and  seem  perfectly  well. 

PJLTHOLO0T. — In  the  passive  movement  of  a  limb,  the  muscles  have 
their  course  lengthened  or  shortened,  by  the  approximation  or  reces* 
lion  of  their  points  of  attachmeiiti  yet  tbej  reruain  lu  a,  state  of  tonio 
contraction  uniformly  adapted  to  their  ahorteniiig  or  elongation.  This 
must  be  the  result  of  adjusted  activity  of  the  motor  cellB  of  the  spinal 
cord,  determined  by  the  afferent  impresaionfl  from  tbe  muacle-nerves, 
the  result  of  increased  or  lessened  tenaion ;  we  have  aeeti  (vol  i)  that 
tenaioo  is  one  of  the  modes  in  wLich  they  are  stimulated*  If  the 
adjusted  aetmty  of  the  cella  and  tonic  contraction  of  the  mnaclea  are 
abnormally  greats  although  varied  in  normal  proportion ^  the  state  of 
the  limb  must  be  that  which  exists  in  cata]t'[>sy.  We  cannot  be  wrung 
in  assuming  this  meehaniam.  But  the  spinal  cells  are  influenced  by 
those  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  are  apparently  also  regulated  by 
afferent  impulses  from  the  muscles  (see  vol.  i,  p.  202),  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  OTer-action  arises  here,  and  that  the  state  of  the  spinal 
mechanism  is  secondary*  This  is  probable,  Erst  because  no  simple 
excess  of  the  action  of  the  spinal  centres,  known  to  be  snob,  gives  rise 
to  the  phenomenon  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  state  can  be  produced 
by  influences  acting  on  the  cortei,  and  disturbing  its  higher  functions. 
The  lower  cortical  centres  seem  to  be  controlled  by  the  higher,  and  the 
control  is  evidently  deficient  in  hysteria,  in  which  catdepay  especially 
occurs.  A  deficient  control  of  the  motor  centres  of  the  cortex,  per- 
mitting their  OTer-actton,  regulated  by  the  afferent  impulaea,  and 
repeated  in  the  spinal  cord,  is  the  best  theory  we  can  at  present  frame 
of  the  process  of  catalepsy* 


The  DtAQFOsis  of  the  condition  presents  no  difficulty.     Many  i 
of  Bimple  trance  hare  been  included  under  the  term  **  catalepsy,"'  but 
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it  is  better  to  reatrict  tbe  name  to  the  condition  in  wbich  the  peculiar 
rigidity  exiflts.  Oontractnre  of  one  or  more  limbs  may  co-exist  with 
bysterical  trance,  but  tbe  fixed  rigidity  cannot  be  overcome.  The  pro- 
gnosis is  favorable  in  simple  catalepsy  in  proportion  to  the  freedom, 
dnnng  the  intervals,  from  affections  of  sensibility  or  motion.  In 
pronounced  hysteria  and  psychical  affections,  the  oonditioii  is  cften 
obstinate. 

Tbbatmbitt. — During  the  attack  itself,  litUe  can  be  done  mve  an 
attempt,  which  may  be  repeated  at  intervals,  to  rouse  consciousness  by 
external  stimulation.  The  ordinary  applications,  ammonia  to  the 
nostrils,  cold  douches,  &c,  often  faiL  A  pinch  of  snuff  will,  however, 
often  succeed.  Another  effectual  stimulant  is  &radism,  which 
may  be  applied  to  a  limb  or  to  the  back.  The  current  should  be 
gentle  at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  Emetics  are.  also  useful  in 
cutting  short  an  attack.  Injections  of  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins 
have  been  used  with  success,  but  can  hardly  be  recommended.  The 
Bubcutaneoas  injection  of  apomoi-phia,  ^  to  -^  of  a  grain,  is 
a  safe  and  efficient  remedy  for  such  paroxysmal  conditions  (set 
p.  1030).  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the  troatment  is  that 
othysteriai 


Sk^vos;  Lkchabot* 

Trance  or  lethargy,  as  it  occurs  spontaneously,  is  a  peculiar  sleep- 
like  state,  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused,  or  can  be  roused 
only  imperfectiy,  and  which  is  not  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain 
or  to  any  poison.  The  morbid  state  in  which  a  patient  has  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  true  sleep,  from  which  he  can  be  completely  roused,  should 
be  distinguished  from  true  trance. 

Oaxtsbs. — ^Trance,  like  catalepsy,  occurs  chiefly  in  association  with 
hysteria,  and  has  the  same  general  causation.  But  the  condition  is  rare. 
Briquet  met  vdth  only  three  instances  among  the  large  number  of  cases 
of  hysteria  he  had  observed.  Only  four  examples  haye  come  under 
my  own  notice.  Most  of  the  subjects  are  females  between  twelve  and 
thirty ;  rarely  it  occurs  in  children  or  young  men ;  still  more  rarely  in 
adult  men.  Neuropathic  heredity  often  exists ;  the  mother  of  one 
patient,  for  instance,  was  insane.  Among  rare  causes  that  have  been 
described  are  excessive  brain- work,  and  exhausting  diseases  such  as 
typhoid  fever.  Several  cases  have  been  observed  after  influenza. 
Lijury  to  the  head  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  it,  apparentiy 
rather  through  the  emotional  disturbance  than  through  any  physical 
lesion.  Thus  one  patient,  who  had  an  attack  after  a  blow  on  the 
head,  had  had  aimilar  attacks  in  connection  with  mental  depression 
{Ifarduel).    Emotional  disturbance,  or  severe  mental  strain,  is  often 
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tiie  Immediate  exdtanty  or  an  attack  may  follow  an  liysterical  conToL 
•ion*  Weir  Mitchell  has  described  a  case  in  which  conTersation  on 
any  unpleasant  subject  would  bring  on  an  attack.  In  one  celebrated 
case,  that  of  Colonel  TownseDd,  the  state  could  be  induced  voluntarilj, 
and  in  one  attack  so  induced  he  died.  Voluntary  induction  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East.  The  production  of  the  state  iu  hysterical 
•abjects  has  been  already  described. 

A  similar  condition  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  insane,  especially 
in  the  subjects  of  chronic  delusional  insanity.  Sleep,  during  which 
liquids  are  swallowed,  may  last  for  four  or  six  weeks.  Several  such 
attacks  may  be  separated  by  intervals  of  a  few  days  or  a  fortnight. 
Thej  oooor  without  obvious  exciting  cause.* 

ST]iPT0M8.^Th6  onset  of  the  common  form  of  trance  is  usually 
sudden.  In  one  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  a  girl  went  into  a 
loom  by  herself  and  was  found,  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  state  of 
trance-sleep  that  lasted  forty-eight  hours.  Another  case,  recorded  by 
Hadden,  came  on  in  a  similar  manner,  and  lasted  for  a  fortnight. 
The  onset  has  been  occasionally  attended  by  a  sensation  resembling 
the  globus  hystericus.  In  the  cases  after  typhoid,  the  deliiium  of 
the  fever  has  passed  into  a  condition  of  comatose  sleep  that  lasted  for 
aenreral  weeks ;  this  sequel  may  be  connected  with  the  marked  mental 
weakness  or  loss  of  speech  that  SQmetimes  succeeds  this  disease. 
After  influenza,  a  patient  has  suddenly  passed  into  such  trance-sleep, 
and  has  wakened  spontaneously  after  a  few  hours  or  days. 

During  the  trance  state  the  face  is  usually  pale.  The  limbs  are 
relaxed,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  attack,  but  sometimes  there  has 
been  brief  initial  stiffness,  or  occasional  transient  cataleptic  rigidity ; 
tonio  spasm  and  distinct  hysteroid  convulsions  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  in  some  cases.  The  eyelids  are  closed,  and  attempts  to 
open  them  are  resisted.  The  eyeballs  are  usually  directed  upwards 
and  to  one  side;  in  hysterical  trance  they  sometimes  converge.  The 
pupils  are  moderately  dilated  or  contracted,  and  almost  always  act  to 
fight.  Seflex  action  in  the  limbs  has  been  lost  in  deep  trance,  increased 
in  slight  cases,  and  cutaneous  stimulation  sometimes  induces  muscular 
contracture.  The  reflex  action  from  the  conjunctiva  and  nose  may 
be  lost,  atid  pressure  on  the  ovarian  region,  if  this  was  tender,  may 
have  no  effect.  In  profound  trance  the  mental  functions  seem  to 
be  in  complete  abeyance,  but  in  slighter  degrees  the  patient  may  be 
aware  of  all  that  passes,  although  unable  to  make  even  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  consciousness.  The  special  senses  may  even  be  un- 
naturally acute.  Occasionally  there  is  evidence  of  spontaneoiis  mental 
action,  analogous  to  dreaming,  manifested  by  exclamations,  and  even 
by  movements ;  in  rare  cases  there  is  the  **  obedient  automatism "  so 
conspicuous  in  the  induced  trance,  in  which  hallucinations  can  be 
generated,  and  actions  excited,  by  suggestions  made  to  the  patient. 
*  See  Szezypiorski,  *  Ann.  m^-pijch.,'  Nov.,  1891* 
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The  pulse  is  small  and  the  loiinds  of  the  heart  are  ireaker  than 
normal,  and  have  eren  been  scarcely  audible.  Its  frequency  may  be 
normal,  increased,  or  lessened;  in  one  case  it  fell  to  40  per  minate 
{Weir  Mitchell).  The  respiration  may  present  similar  changes*  and 
may  become  so  gentle  and  deliberate  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  ii 
is  said  that  even  a  mirror  over  the  mouth  may  be  undimmed.  Shyth* 
mical  variations  have  been  observed.  The  temperatore  is  normal  in 
the  central  parts,  lowered  in  the  penphery.  Urine  may  be  retained 
in  the  bladder  or  passed  into  the  bed.  Thus  the  extreme  degree  of 
trance  may  involve  such  a  depression  of  the  vital  functions  that  the 
patient  may  seem  to  be  dead.  This  state  has  been  called  "  death* 
trance/'  and  has  furnished  the  theme  for  many  a  sensational  story, 
but  the  most  ghastly  incidents  of  fiction  hare  been  rivalled  by 
authenticated  facts.  During  the  recent  influenza  epidemic,  the  pre- 
parations were  advanced  for  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  had  passed 
into  this  condition ;  just  before  it  was  too  late,  signs  of  life  were 
observed. 

The  duration  of  trance  has  been  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  or  sevend 
weeks.  Barely  it  has  been  said  to  last  for  many  months.  In  cases 
that  last  more  than  a  few  days,  there  are  remissions  in  which  the 
patient,  half  awake,  will  take  food  and  then  relapse  into  stupor.  In 
cases  of  long  duration  the  trance  after  a  time  gets  less  profound. 
The  termination  is  often  marked  by  sighing  breathing,  and,  if  sudden, 
may  be  accompanied  by  vaso-motor  disturbance,  and  even  by  extrava- 
sations into  the  skin.  In  one  case  of  death-trance  it  is  said  that  the 
preparations  for  fastening  down  the  coffin-lid  caused  a  copious  sweat 
to  break  out.  After  prolonged  trance  has  passed  away,  profound 
nervous  prostration  remains  for  a  time,  sometimes  with  mental  dol- 
ness.  The  condition  may  recur,  even  many  times.  A  soldier  slept 
for  seventy  or  eighty  hours  on  six  occasions  during  the  course  of  two 
years  (Marduel) .  Most'cases  end  favorably.  The  extreme  depression 
of  the  vital  functions  seems  to  enable  life  to  be  maintained  for  a  long 
time  on  a  very  small  amount  of  nourishment.  A  few  cases  of  death 
are  on  record ;  in  one  of  these  the  trance  succeeded  typhoid  fever. 

FATHOLOor. — No  changes  have  been  found  after  death  to  explain 
the  nature  of  trance,  which  is  as  mysterious  as  is  that  of  ordinaiy 
sleep.  It  cannot  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  mere  cerebral 
annmia,  for  this  may  be  profound  without  tiunce,  and  the  signs  of 
vascular  depression  commonly  succeed  the  onset.  The  phenomena, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  induced  varieties,  suggest  rather  a  state  of 
inhibition,  or  at  least  inaction,  of  the  nerve-cells  subserving  the  higher 
psychical  functions,  and  that  the  morbid  state  spreads  to  lower  centres 
in  varying  degree. 

DiiiONosis. — The  diagnosis  of  trance  rests  on  the  impossibility  of 
lousing  the  sleeper,  combined  with  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a 
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local  cerebral  ledon  or  a  toxic  canie.  Otiier  diagnostic  symptoms  are 
the  pallor  and  Tascular  depression,  fhe  occurrence  of  conynlsiye 
phenomena  of  hysteroid  type,  and  the  preyions  existence  of  other 
manifestations  of  hysteria.  These  symptoms  sufficiently  distinguish 
trance-sleep  from  apoplexy*  for  which,  at  the  onset,  it  is  sometimes 
mistaken.  The  distinction  fi^m  catalepsy  rests  on  the  muscular 
relaxation. 

In  oases  of  **  deafh-trance,"  in  whidi  no  sign  of  vitality  can  be 
recognised,  the  presence  of  life  may  be  ascertained  (1)  by  the  absence 
of  any  sign  of  decomposition;  (2)  by  the  normal  appearance  of  the 
fundus  oouli  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope ;  (8)  by  the  persistence 
of  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  to  electricity.  This  excitability  dis- 
appears in  three  hours  after  actual  death.  In  a  case  obsenred  by 
Ik>senthal,  thirty  hours  after  supposed  death  the  muscles  were  stiU 
excitable,  and  in  forty-four  hours  the  patient  awoke. 


FBOONOsm.— In  most  cases  of  lethargy  the  ultimate  prognosis  is 
good.  The  slighter  the  degree  of  the  trance  the  shorter  is  likely  to 
be  its  duration.  The  prognosis  is  grave  only  when  the  lethargy  has 
been  preceded  by  a  state  of  great  physical  depression,  especiaUy  when 
the  eondition  has  succeeded  an  acute  disease. 

TuATMBVT. — ^The  treatment  has  to  be  directed  to  two  ends ;  the 
maintenance  of  life,  and  the  arrest  of  the  trance.  Advantage  must  be 
taken  of  any  interrals  of  semi-consciousness  to  give  nourishment  in  a 
concentrated  form.  If  swallowing  is  continuously  impossible,  food 
must  be  given  by  the  nasal  tube,  or  by  enemata.  Warmth  should  be 
applied  to  the  cotremtties,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  bedsores.  In 
severe  cases,  every  attempt  at  arrest  is  often  Witless.  In  cases  of 
moderate  severity  stimulation  of  the  skin  is  efEeotive  in  rousing  the 
patient.  The  most  powerful  cutaneous  excitant  is  strong  faradism. 
In  one  case,  which  had  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours,  I  found  that  the 
application  of  strong  faradism  to  the  arm  quickly  cut  short  the  trance. 
In  another  case,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  this  treatment  had 
for  a  long  time  no  influence ;  afterwards  the  patient  could  be  partially 
roused  for  a  short  time  by  faradism,  and  by  repeating  the  application 
at  the  same  hour  every  day,  a  tendency  to  periodical  waking  was 
established,  the  remissions  became  longer  and  more  complete,  and  the 
attack  was  ultimately  brought  to  an  end.  Nervine  stimulants,  such 
as  ether  and  valerian,  may  be  given  by  the  bowel,  or  sulphuric  ether 
may  be  injected  subeutaneously.  Alcohol  must  be  given  with  caution 
and  in  small  quantities;  enemata  of  strong  coffee  are  often  more 
usefuL  It  is  probable  that  nitro-glycerine,  or  the  inhalation  of 
nitrite  of  amyl,  would  have  considerable  influence.  Transfusion  of 
blood  has  been  proposed,  and  would  be  justifled  in  cases  following  ex« 
hausting  disease  when  death  is  threatened.  The  recurrence  of  attacks 
must  be  prevented  by  the  improvement  of  health,  physical  and  moral. 
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Nabcolbpst. — The  term  *' narcolepsy "  has  been  used  in  several 
senses,  but  is  best  applied  to  a  condition,  for  which  some  name  is 
needed,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  fall  into  sound  sleep  for  a 
short  time,  usually  for  a  few  minutes,  rarely  for  an  hour  or  more^ 
The  condition  is  distinguished  from  trance  by  the  brevity  of  the 
attacks  of  sleep,  by  their  strong  tendency  to  recur,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  patient  can  commonly  be  roused  at  any  time  from  the  condi- 
tion. In  some  cases,  the  malady  has  been  apparently  the  result  of 
some  peculiarity  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  in  one  recorded  case, 
a  man  had  been  liable,  all  through  his  life,  to  such  attacks  of  sleeps 
which  were  induced  by  most  varied  influences.  He  had  a  nasal 
fistula,  and  whenever  a  probe  was  passed  down  this,  he  fell  asleep. 
In  other  cases  the  affection  comes  on  in  adult  life,  and  passes  away 
after  lasting  for  a  few  months  or  years.  Thus  in  one  girl,  the  attacln 
commenced  at  sixteen,  and  continued  till  she  came  under  treatment 
at  twenty-two.  She  would  suddenly  feel  drowsy,  her  eyelids  drooped, 
in  a  moment  she  was  sound  asleep,  and  after  about  five  minutes 
woke  up  quite  fresh.  Intensely  vivid  dreams  accompanied  the  sleeps 
but  she  never  could  recall  their  details ;  sometimes  she  would  speak 
aloud  in  the  dream.  There  was  no  change  in  the  colour  of  the  face. 
After  deficient  sleep  at  night,  the  sleep  attacks  lasted  longer,  some- 
times even  half  an  hour.  She  could  be.  readily  waked  at  any  time^ 
and  by  an  effort  could  keep  off  the  attack,  but  then  could  not  help 
yawning  continually,  and  felt  uncomfortable.  There  was  never 
headache.  Such  attacks  occurred  four  or  five  times  a  day,  when  she 
was  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  or  studies,  but  when  she  led  an 
active  Hfe,  as  on  a  holiday,  they  would  be  absent  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

The  characters  that  separate  this  affection  from  ordinary  trance 
have  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  minor  epilepsy,  but  from  this  it  is  sharply  distinguished  by  the 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  attacks  to  ordinary  sleep  in  their  onset  and 
character.  When  a  feeling  of  somnolence  is  the  warning  of  an  attack 
of  true  petit  maJ,  the  unconsciousness  lasts  only  a  few  moments.* 
An  active  life  with  change  of  scene  is  probably  the  most  important 
element  in  treatment.  In  the  case  mentioned  above,  no  drugs  did  so 
much  good  as  a  combination  of  caffeine  and  iiitro-glycerine^  which 
almost  entirely  arrested  the  attaoks.f 

•  The  tsrm  "naradlflp^''  has  been  nnwiiely  appliad  also  to  soeh  spflsptis 
attack!. 

t  Some  forms  of  lethargic  sleep  have  been  distingniahed  aa  "Qayetfa  dJieafS*  (a 
rare  fonn,  fatal  in  a  few  montha,  eomewhat  like  African  lethargy),  **  Qerlier't  diieaie'' 
(sammer  somnolence  among  the  Swiss),  and  **  Wernicke's  disease,''  in  which  sleep 
has  been  the  result  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  nuclear  grey  matter  beneath  the 
eorpora  quadiigemina.  The  fact  that  gradually  deepening  coma  may  be  doe  to  soob 
an  organic  leskm  does  not  justify  the  ascription  of  all  forms  of  lethargy  to  saeh  s 
process  (Maathner,  *  Wien.  Qesellsch.  dor  Aontes,'  Maj,  1880). 
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Afbicak  Lbthabot.— a  curious  malady,  preBentingiimilar  somno- 
lence  but  of  very  differeut  nature,  is  the  "  sleeping  sickness  '*  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  Congo  and  Sierra  Leone 
regions.  It  is  said  to  prevail  less  at  the  coast  than  inland,  and  to  be 
especially  severe  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo.  It  affects  exclusively 
negroes  (by  whom  it  is  much  dreaded),  and  occurs  in  both  sexes  and 
at  all  ages,  but  is  most  frequent  in  males  between  twelve  and  twenty. 
Except  that  depressing  emotions  seem  to  predispose  to  it,  the  proxi- 
mate causes  are  entirely  unknown.  Europeans  living  in  the  same 
localities  are  exempt.  Swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  sometimes 
occurs  at  the  onset,  and  they  are  excised  by  the  native  doctors  as  a 
lemedial  measure ;  but  the  condition  is  not  invariable,  and  its  influ« 
ence  is  doubtfuL  The  general  health  at  first  is  gopd.  There  is  a 
gradually  increasing  tendency  to  somnolence,  and  the  patient  will  fall 
asleep  at  various  and  unusual  times,  at  his  work  or  over  his  meals. 
A  tendency  to  persistent  drooping  of  the  upper  lids  sometimes  occurs 
ftt  the  onset.  At  first  he  can  be  roused,  and  if  treated  by  cutaneous 
stimulation  and  puiging,  the  symptoms  may  be  removed  for  a  little 
time,  but  they  soon  recur  and  increase  in  spite  of  treatment;  the 
periods  of  sleep  grow  longer  and  more  frequent  until  the  patient  is 
always  asleep,  is  reduced  to  a  merely  "vegetative"  existence,  and 
ultimately  cannot  be  induced  to  take  food.  He  gradually  emadates, 
and  dies  at  the  end  of  three,  six,  or  twelve  months  from  the  onset  of 
the  symptoms.  Just  before  death  the  disposition  for  sleep  often 
ceases.  The  disease  is  extremely  fatal.  Gu^rin  met  with  148  cases, 
all  of  which  died.  The  observations  of  Oore  and  others  place  the 
mortality  somewhat  lower — at  about  80  per  cent.  Post-mortem 
examination  has  revealed  only  hyperssmia  of  the  arachnoid,  slight 
signs  of  chronic  meningitis,  but  no  considerable  excess  of  fluid  within 
the  ventricles  or  outside  the  brain*  The  cerebral  substance  is  usually 
pale.  FUaria  8anguim$  has  once  been  found  in  the  blood,*  but  appa- 
xently  only  as  a  coincidence.  In  some  cases  with  organic  brain  disease^ 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  symptoms  had  acquired  a  special  character  from 
the  cause  of  the  lethargy,  whatever  it  is.  Poisoning  by  a  fungus 
growing  on  cereals  has  been  suggested,  but  the  malady,  once 
established,  progresses  steadily  in  spite  of  change  of  residence  and  of 
diet.  No  treatment  appears  to  influence  the  symptoms.  Only  one 
observer  (McCarthy)  has  seen  good  from  excision  of  the  cervical 
glands.  This  mysterious  affection — mysterious  in  more  respects  than 
are  recognised  by  those  who  have  theorised  about  it— dearly  needs 
more  systematic  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received.f 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  a  tendency  to  somnolence,  increasing  gradu- 
ally to  lethargy  and  coma,  is  the  expression  of  morbid  bloodpstates  more 

•  S.  Mackenzie, '  Lancet,'  1890. 

t  The  moit  recent  aoeonnt  of  the  dlMsee  ie  by  Junker  t.  Lui(egg, '  Wlen,  med* 
Woehenechr./  1891. 
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often  in  tropml  oountrieB  than  in  temperate  xegioni,  Sucli  caae» 
haye  been  otMerred  in  Soufh  Ameriea,  attended  with  p7rezia»  with 
onlj  trifling  seoondaiy  changes  in  the  brain,  but  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  that  shows  a  morbid  state  of  the  bIood«  The 
symptoms  of  these  oases  differ,  in  essential  partion]ai%  fkwa  tho 
Afrioaa  maladj. 
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HTpochondriasis  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerrons  sjstem  in  whieb 
there  is  mental  depression  dne  to  erroneons  ideas  of  snch  bodily 
ailments  as  might  conoeiyablj  be  present.  This  limitation  is  neoes* 
sary  to  distinguish  the  condition  from  those  forms  of  actual  insanity  in 
which  there  is  a  delusion  of  the  existence  of  some  impossible  ailment 
— ^impossible  either  in  its  nature  or  else  by  reason  of  its  incom- 
patibility with  life.  A  patient,  for  instance,  who  thinks  that  his 
spinal  cord  has  become  detached  from  the  brain,  or  who  belieyes  that 
his  throat  is  hermetically  dosed,  is  insane,  not  hypochondriaoaL^ 
The  term  is,  moreoyer,  almost  exdusiyely  applied  to  the  oondition 
above  defined  when  this  is  met  with  in  men.  A  similar  state  in 
females  is  regarded  as  forming  part  of  ^  hysteria."  The  name  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  times  of  Hippocrates  and  Oalen,  and,  like 
"  melancholy,"  had  its  origin  in  the  idea  that  the  oonsdous  life  was 
largely  influenced  by  ''Tapours,"  Ac.,  produced  in  the  abdominal 
organs.  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  that 
the  disease  was  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  brain«t 

Gaitsbs. — The  affection  consists  in  a  particular  disposition  of  the 
brain,  which  leads  to  habitual  anxiety  without  adequate  cause,  and  to 
the  concentration  of  this  anxiety  on  the  individuars  own  health* 
This  morbid  tendency  is  often  a  matter  of  individual  temperament^ 
which  may  be  the  result  of  neurotic  inheritance ;  the  most  severe 
forms  occur  in  persons  whose  family  presents  a  tendency  to  insanity. 
In  other  cases  there  is  no  morbid  heredity,  but  the  state  is  acquired 
through  persistent  ill-health,  which  sets  up  the  morbid  mental  habit 
of  self -attention  and  concern.  These  two  causal  varieties  may  be 
termed  the  ''acquired'*  and  the  ** temperamental'*  forms.  The  age 
at  which  hypodiondriasis  comes  on  varies  according  to  its  causes.  It  is 
scarcely  known  in  duldhood,  but  when  due  to  inherited  tempeia- 

e  It  is  unfortimate  that  alieniitt  loiiietimei  apply  the  term  to  the  caaea  of  inaanity 
with  aoautio  delorionai  thb  ia  contrary  to  ita  euatomary  vod,  and  prodncUva  of  eoo* 


f  Am  intereftlng  aketeh  of  the  history  of  bypocbondriaaia  ia  giTen  in  GnU  and 
Jknaiie^a  article  on  the  diseaae  in  Reynoldi'  *  System  of  Medicine,'  vol.  il. 
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ntent  it  often  becomda  established  qtiite  earlj  m  adult  Ufa,  and  some* 
times  ifl  eT€ii  distiiict  in  youth*  It  may,  however,  commence  al 
atiy  period,  and  the  acquired  form  often  commences  in  or  aftev 
middle  age* 

HjpbcboDdriasis  seldom  develops  withant  Bom#  aicitiDg  cause  In 
the  shape  of  a  distinct  bodily  ailinent,  although  this  is  often  very 
trifling  in  degree.  It  aufficea,  however,  to  give  rise  to  nn^leaftant 
•enaations,  which  eicite  attention  and  give  rise  to  concern.  Dyspeptio 
troubles  are  the  moat  caramon  excitants ;  others  are  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  weakncn  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
part  of  tbo  body  in  which  functional  disturbance  may  not  be  the 
starting-point  of  the  malady*  When  the  attention  has  once  become 
filed  on  a  bodily  sensation,  an<l  this  has  become  the  basis  of  a  f^i tided 
malady,  other  feelings  elBewhere  are  soon  perceived  j  corre§ ponding 
ailments  are  imagined*  and  &nj  trifling  disorder  is  magDified  into 
a  serious  diicase. 

Bthptokts. — ^In  hypochondriasis  there  are  three  chief  elements  i 

excesfive  anxiety  regarding  the  personal  health  j  undue  attention 
to  any  indication  a  of  demngement,  especially  to  the  variotis  sen* 
sations  emanating  from  the  organs  of  the  body ;  and  lastly,  as  tbe 
consequence  of  these,  there  is  some  false  idea  that  disease  is  present 
which  does  not  eiiat>  Occasionally  the  last  is  absent ;  the  patient 
may  know  and  realise  that  he  ia  free  from  any  serions  malady,  but  be 
is  rendered  mif^emble  by  the  cootinuoui  discomfort  he  experiences. 

This  discomfort,  as  alr^,dy  stated,  often  has  its  origin  in  some 
actual  disorder,  bnt  it  is  always  vastly  increased  by  the  habitual  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  senaory  impressions  proceeding  from  the  organ 
deranged,  or  from  other  parts  when  there  is  no  local  disorder.  The 
influence  of  attention  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  account  at 
**  cephalic  sensations  "  (p,  863)*  which  often  form  part  of  the  symptoms 
of  hypochondriasis,  and  the  statements  there  made  are  applicable  to 
aU  the  varions  sensory  impressions  from  other  organs  that  disturb 
the  hypochondrfac'a  Ufe.  It  is  this  continuous  attention  that  per- 
petuates the  morbid  state,  and  renders  ita  treatment  eo  difficult.  Not 
only  are  sensations  attended  to  nntil  consciousnesa  is  continually 
nnder  their  inflwence,  but  the  patient  is  always  searching  for  indica- 
tions of  the  ill-health  he  dreads.  He  scrutinises  his  tongue  before 
breakfast  aud  his  evacuations  atter  breakfast,  and  noteSj  during  the 
day,  the  influence  of  eEM^h  meal  on  his  abdominal  feelings,  of  exertion 
on  his  pulse^  and  of  mental  work  upon  his  head.  It  is  easy  for  the 
hypochondriac  thus  to  coOect  each  day  a  series  of  **  symptoms  "  which 
he  ponders  over»  endeavours  to  interpret,  and  sometimes  records,  in 
minute  detail,  in  a  diary.  As  an  instance  of  this  morbid  self-observa* 
tion  and  attentive  regard  to  every  real  or  fancied  sensation,  I  ma^ 
^uote  verhatim  the  description  given  to  me  by  one  of  these  unfortunata 
sufferers,  in  whose  physical  condition  no  other  flaw  could  be  found 
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than  trifling  oocasional  indigestion.  "I  do  not  breathe  free;  I  do 
not  breathe  dear.  After  I  did  mj  work  yesterday  there  was  a  pain 
in  my  temples  and  in  the  back  of  my  head.  There  is  a  little  x>ain  ui 
the  heel  when  I  press  upon  it.  I  have  a  soDsation  of  tightness  roond 
the  sides  of  the  chest.  I  have  also  felt  slight  tightness  about  the 
knees.  The  appetite  is  not  the  thing  at  all.  There  is  slight  disten« 
fiion  ;  I  have  not  found  it  to-day,  but  I  did  yesterday.  Last  night  I 
felt  the  food  in  my  throat,  and  a  noise  in  the  chest  such  as  you  feel 
in  the  ear.  My  head  is  hot  on  the  top  now.  Talking  even  for  a  few 
minutes  seems  to  affect  the  eyes,  and  an  uncomfortable  feeling  oomes 
in  them.  This  morning  in  the  train,  too,  after  it  stopped,  I  seemed 
to  feel  for  a  moment  as  if  I  was  going  backwards  and  forwards.  My 
forehead  gets  hot  when  I  talk.  Some  days  ago  I  had  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  in  the  loins,  and  afterwards  in  the  bowels,  and  a  week 
ago  I  had  some  pain  in  the  armpit."  This  patient  had  no  false  idea 
of  local  illness ;  his  symptoms  were  too  vague  and  varying  to  permit 
him  to  entertain  the  idea,  but  it  was  impossible  to  convince  him  that 
there  was  not  some  grave  general  derangement  of  his  health.  In  the 
subjects  of  the  temperamental  form,  with  neurotic  heredity,  there 
is  often  slight  real  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  headaches, 
neuralgic  pain,  vague  giddiness,  noises  in  the  ears,  sensations  of 
weakness  of  the  legs,  &c.,  which  keep  up  the  mental  state.  Similar 
troubles  occasionally  characterise  also  the  acquired  form,  especially 
in  gouty  subjects. 

In  many  cases,  moreover,  slight  derangement  of  the  functions  of 
some  one  organ  constitutes  an  anchor  for  anxiety;  attention  is  focussed 
on  the  local  sensations  so  that  they  attain  an  ever-growing  intensity^ 
«nd  the  conception  of  a  definite  ailment  becomes  fixed,  sometimes 
ineradicably.  In  some  instances  the  idea  has  its  origin  not  so  much 
in  the  sensations  of  the  patient  himself,  as  in  the  fact  that  circunu 
stances  have  brought  the  disease  prominently  under  his  notice.  This 
influence  is,  indeed,  often  operative  when  there  is  no  persistent  hypo- 
chondriasis. Most  medical  students  imagine,  at  some  period  of  their 
career,  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  heart  disease.  But  the  study  of 
medicine  provides  the  antidote,  as  well  as  the  bane,  to  all  healthy 
minds.  With  mental  instability,  however,  an  idea  often  becomes 
£rmly  rooted.  An  elderly  man  believed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of 
diabetes,  from  which  a  friend  had  died,  and  he  persisted  in  his  belief, 
in  spite  of  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  sugar  in  his  urine. 

The  subjects  of  this  disorder  may  have  the  appearance  of  perfect 
health,  but  those  in  whom  the  condition  is  of  long  dui-ation  are  often 
careworn  and  depressed  in  aspect,  and  are  preoccupied  in  manner. 
Their  sufferings  are  described  in  language  that  is  obviously  exaggerated. 
The  amount  of  depression  is  often  very  great,  but  in  cases  of  pure 
hypochondriasis  there  is  scarcely  ever  the  suicidal  tendency  common 
In  melancholia.  Many  sufferers  indeed  are  nervous,  timid  persons, 
who  dread  illness  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  possible  path  to  the 


grave.  Occasionallj,  a  temperameDtal  DTpochondriac  inaj  be  met 
with  who  describes  life  as  shorn  of  all  pleasure  by  his  sufferings,  and 
asserts  that  he  has  suicidal  impulses ;  but  if  the  latter  really  exists 
there  is  generally  more  than  pure  hypochondriasis. 

To  describe  in  further  detail  the  symptoms  of  these  cases  would  be 
merely  to  multiply  particular  illustratioDS  of  the  general  facts  aboTO 
stated.  There  is  hardly  a  malady  that  is  not  at  times  the  subject  of 
the  morbid  fancy.  The  general  facts  are  true  of  all ;  it  is  only  the 
applications  that  vary.  One  class  of  cases,  however,  commonly 
included  in  this  category,  deserves  special  mention,  the  cases  of 
sexual  hypochondriasis.  Most  of  those  who  wrongly  imagine  that 
they  have  some  ailment  of  the  sexual  organs  do  not  really  suffer  from 
hypochondriasis.  This  erroneous  belief  is  justified  because  it  is 
founded  on  evidence  which  is  adequate  to  cause  the  belief  in  those 
who  have  no  means  of  estimating  its  value.  The  idea  of  spermator* 
rhoea,  however,  sometimes  does  concentrate  the  attention  on  sensa- 
tions from  those  parts,  and  may  set  up  true  hypochondriasis,  by  the 
tendency  to  attribute  to  the  supposed  disease  any  discomfort  that 
may  be  experienced.  But  there  is  no  such  disease  as  spermatorrhcea. 
The  slow  escape  of  the  continuous  secretion  from  the  testicles  is  ft 
normal  and  necessary  event;  neither  it,  nor  the  process  of  secretion, 
htm  the  slightest  influence  on  the  nervous  system. 

Bxiavosia — ^The  diagnosis  of  hypochondriasis  depends,  in  the  first 
jUac^f  on  the  exclusion  of  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  imagines 
that  he  is  suffering.  This  of  course  involves  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  of  each  malady,  and  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  real 
disease  before  the  obvious  mental  state  can  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  dii^nosis.  The  danger  that  a  mistake  of  this  character  should  be 
made  depends  on  two  circumstances.  The  first  is  the  neglect  of  the  eon* 
sideration  just  mentioned ;  the  manifest  temperament  leads  to  a  hasty 
diagnosis,  and  deters  from  thorough  examination.  It  is  obvious  that 
hypochondriasis  does  not  exclude  organic  disease,  and  that  hypochon* 
driacs  not  only  may,  but  at  some  time  must,  suffer  from  such  disease. 
Secondly,  error  is  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient 
suffers  from  some  uncommon  malady,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
unfamiliar  or  unexpected.  Thus  a  man  with  very  distinct  sym* 
ptoms  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  had  been  told  that  these  were  all  due 
to  nervousness  and  fiuicy,  because  the  patient  was  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  the  diphtheria  had  been  doubtful,  and  it  had  been 
acquired  in  an  unusual  way — ^by  inoculation. 

The  other  diagnostic  question  is  the  distinction  of  hypochondriasis 
from  insanity.  It  is  in  the  permanent  hypochondriac,  with  a  family 
history  of  insanity,  that  this  dificulty  arises.  The  distinction  depends 
chiefly  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  false  ideas.  A  patient  who  has 
unpleasant  sensations  in  the  abdomen,  and  believes  that  he  is  suffering 
from  cancer,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  that  he  is  not  cannot  on  this 
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aocount  be  regarded  as  insane.  Bnt  a  man  who  believes  that  Ui 
brain  has  been  conyerted  into  sawdust  is,  bj  that  belief,  proved  insane. 
Of  course  pure  hjpocbondriasis  may  coexist  with  other  independent 
eridence  of  insanity,  just  as  it  may  with  any  otber  malady.  Hany 
caseSy  boweyer,  are  on  the  border  line  between  soundness  and  unsound- 
ness of  mind — cases  in  which  the  patient  belieyes  that  he  is  suffering 
from  some  disease,  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  but  still  oat  of  the 
question  because  the  evidence  of  it  would  be  tangible,  and  does  not 
exist.  Such  patients  are  often  actually  insane,  although  they  cannot, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  treated  as  such,  unless  the  mind  is  unsound  on 
other  points. 

PnoaNOSis. — The  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  liypochon* 
driasis,  the  acquired  and  the  temperamental,  is  important  in  regard  to 
prognosis.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  form  seldom  recover ;  if  one 
&Ise  idea  is  removed,  another  takes  its  pla6e.  The  acquired  form,  on 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  passes  away  altogether,  and  the  prospect 
of  recovery  from  it  is  good  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  time  it 
has  existed,  and  to  the  d^;ree  of  derangement  of  health  in  which  it 
has  arisen. 

T&EATMBNT. — ^The  details  of  the  treatment  of  hypochondriasis  have 
to  be  varied  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  each  case ;  the  principles  are  the 
same  in  all.  The  first  thing  is  to  correct  whatever  is  actuaJly  wrong, 
both  in  the  patient's  general  health,  and  also  in  the  organs  to  which 
his  attention  is  directed.  In  acquired  cases,  especially,  there  is  often 
some  weakness  of  the  nervous  system  that  may  be  lessened  by  nervine 
tonics  and  by  an  improvement  in  the  patient's  mode  of  life.  The 
second  element  is  the  removal  of  the  false  ideas  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  attention  of  the  patient  from  his  physical  condition.  The 
statements  made  regarding  the  treatment  of  *' cephalic  sensations** 
(p.  868)  are  applicable  to  all  forms  of  hypochondriasis,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them,  or  to  apply  them  in  detail  to  similar  sym« 
ptoms  in  other  parts.  It  is  essenti^  to  make  the  patient  realise  how 
misleading  bodily  sensations  often  are  regarding  the  actual  condition 
of  the  parts  from  which  the  feelings  seem  to  proceed,  and  how  essen- 
tial it  is  that  the  sensations  should  be  disregarded.  He  should  also 
be  made  to  understand  that  his  efforts  to  neglect  them  will  not  be  at 
once  successful,  and  that  perseverance  for  a  long  time  will  be  neces- 
sary. A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  physicians  who  are  consulted 
by  these  patients.  The  mere  consultation,  even  when  the  advice  is 
wise,  helps  to  perpetuate  the  morbid  state,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
mere  consideration  of  "  What  have  I  to  tell  the  doctor  f  "  often  does 
more  in  the  way  of  harm  than  the  **  doctor  "  can  do  in  the  way  of 
good.  When  all  that  can  be  done  to  remove  actual  disorder  has  been 
soeomplished,  it  is  often  right  to  refuse  to  be  any  longer  a  passive 
party  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  symptoms.    Sometimes  such  a 


refosal,  if  the  groundg  for  it  are  made  clear,  will  do  more  xeftl  good  to 
the  sufferer  than  oan  be  achieyed  hj  any  other  meana. 


ITBBVOXJS  WEAB2TESS;    NEURASTHENIA, 

It  has  become  i^hionable  to  applj  the  term  "Neurasthenia***  to 
conditions  of  weakness  of  the  nerroos  system.  The  use  of  the  word 
has  brought  with  it  a  tendency  to  regard  the  condition  thus  denoted 
MB  a  definite  disease.  Books  have  been  written  about  it,  and  it  hat 
been  divided  into  numerous  classes  according  to  the  character  of  the 
symptoms  that  are  present,  and  the  causes  that  giye  rise  to  it.  It  is 
oonyenient  to  be  able  to  designate  the  condition  by  one  word  instead 
lof  two,  but  there  is  no  more  justification  for  regarding  neurasthenia  as 
M  definite  malady,  as  a  disease  due  to  a  definite  morbid  process,  or  even 
as  an  affection  characterised  by  a  well-marked  group  of  symptoms, 
than  there  is  for  adopting  a  similar  course  with  regard  to  *'  debility  '* 
iunong  general  diseases.  "  Neurasthenia  "  underlies  and  may  cause 
a  large  proportion  of  the  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
juad  when  "neurasthenic"  patients  seek  advice,  there  are,  in  many 
<iases,  symptoms  of  nerve  disturbance  sufficiently  definite  in  character 
to  bring  the  case  into  some  special  category.  Moreover,  the  concep- 
tion has  furnished  material  for  the  exercise  of  an  unlimited  amount 
of  intellectual  ingenuity,  in  a  jfium-scientific  process  of  elaborate 
description  and  multiple  classification.  Like  other  general  terms,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  hinder  investigation,  and  to  prevent  the  thorough 
fltudy,andthe  due  discrimination,  of  the  nature  of  maladies,  essential 
alike  for  the  progress  of  medicine  and  the  treatment  of  disease. 

But  the  term  has  taken  possession  of  medical  thought  in  every 
country  to  an  extent  which  compels  its  adoption.  The  cause  which 
has  rendered  it  so  effective  is  obvious.  While  the  undue  extension  of 
the  use  of  the  word,  conspicuous  in  many  quarters,  is  to  be  regretted 
and  deprecated,  there  are  many  cases  for  which  it  is  a  convenient 
designation,  and  to  which  it  may  be  applied  without  other  dis- 
advantage than  the  indirect  sanction  that  may  seem  to  be  given  to  its 
unwise  use.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  there  are  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance,  or  of  impaired  function  of  the  nervous  system,  more  or  less 
persistent,  almost  infinitely  various  in  their  features,  but  which  have 
in  common  the  negative  characteristic  that  they  do  not  conform  to  any 
of  the  types  that  have  received  definite  names.  To  include  the  latter 
under  the  term  is  for  many  reasons  unwise.  Hypochondriacal, 
hysterical,  and  many  other  varieties  of  "neurasthenia"  have  l)een 
described;  but  if  the  fact  that  impaired  nutrition  and  strt^ngth  of 
*  In  vested  hf  au  American  phyaician,  Dr.  Heard. 
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tbe  nervous  sjst^  is  to  be  made  the  grbnnd  for  including  under  the 
term  all  the  maladies  which  result  from  the  condition,  half  the 
functioDal  and  nutritional  affections  of  the  nervous  system  should 
be  described  in  one  huge  chapter  under  this  designation.  Equally 
unwise  is  it  to  distinguish  classes  according  to  the  cause  of  the  condi- 
tion, when  its  manifestations  present  no  peculiarities  corresponding  to 
the  particular  causes.  Such  varieties  as  "  syphilitic  neurasthenia,'^ 
^influenzal  neurasthenia,"  "  malarial  neurasthenia,"  have  no  scientific 
justification. 

Even  among  the  cases  of  nerve  disturbance  which  cannot  be  placed 
in  any  recognised  category,  there  are  some  that  ought  not  to  be 
included  in  this,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  class  of  actual  disease. 
Hany  persons  possess  a  congenital  peculiarity  of  nerve-function,  for 
which  they  may  seek  medical  advice,  but  which  is  not  really  morbid. 
Such  is  the  persistence  of  the  "  shyness  "  of  early  life,  or  a  tendency, 
life-long,  to  look  on  the  darker  side  of  things,  or  the  vaso-motor 
activity  which  causes  so  many  persons,  all  through  the  first  half  of 
Hfe,  to  blush  at  the  least  emotion,  and  flush  under  every  favorable 
physical  influence. 

When  these,  and  the  cases  of  a  definite,  long-recognised  type,  are 
excluded,  those  to  which  the  terms  '* neurasthenia "  and  ''neuras- 
thenic "  may  be  applied  with  convenience  and  without  disadvantage 
are  suficiently  numerous.  In  many  the  condition  is  distinctly  ^  con- 
stitutional ; "  that  is,  the  defect  in  the  nervous  system  is  inherent  in 
the  individual,  and  a  similar  ancestral  tendency  can  often  be  traced. 
It  dates,  in  some,  from  childhood ;  in  others,  it  comes  on  after  puberty 
or  in  early  adult  life,  without  any  discoverable  cause.  Of  the  latter,, 
a  large  proportion  are  females,  who  are  unable  to  bear  even  the 
average  strain  of  life,  and  bresk  down  in  various  ways.  They  may  be 
raised  to  a  little  higher  level  of  nervous  health,  but  cannot  be  inade 
really  strong.  Males  sometimes  suffer  in  the  same  way,  but  in  then^ 
depressing  influences  can  more  often  be  traced.  In  both  sexea 
the  state  often  results  from  definite  diseases  of  the  nervous  or 
general  system  or  of  other  organs,  which  leave  lasting  impairment  of 
nerve  strength.  Various  influences,  of  occupation,  amusement,  dis- 
sipation, excess,  may  induce  the  condition;  to  enumerate  these  in 
detail  is  scarcely  necessary. 

The  deficient  strength  implied  in  the  name,  persistent  as  it  is  \n 
the  cases  thus  designated,  is  always  the  expression  of  some  degree  of 
impairment  of  nutrition  in  the  nerve-centres,  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or 
both.  It  generally  involves  many  parts,  and  is  expressed  by  sym- 
ptoms of  great  diversity ;  those  of  a  certain  class  preponderate  in 
some  cases,  but  in  many,  various  derangements  of  function  alternate 
or  co-exist.  As  a  rule,  deficient  capacity  for  functional  activity  is 
associated  with  an  undue  readiness  for  slight  action,  which  may  even 
occur  without  its  usual  causes. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  the  most  common,  but  are  confined  to  those 
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of  "  initatiye  "  character.  Loss  of  sensation  does  not  exist  in  simpl 
^neurasthenia,"  but  subjective  sensations  are  almost  constant 
Fatigue  maj  be  produced  with  undue  readiness  by  muscular  ezertioi 
and  by  mental  effort  Headache  is  common,  and  so  also  are  th 
varied  cephalic  sensations  described  at  a  preceding  page.  Pain 
in  the  back  are  frequent,  sometimes  felt  throughout  the  spine,  some 
times  chiefly  in  the  sacral  region;  they  are  usually  dull  an 
**  aching  "  in  character.  Spinal  tenderness,  often  at  more  than  on 
place,  is  frequent  in  women ;  walking  and  standing  readily  iucreas 
the  discomfort  in  the  back,  sometimes  so  as  almost  to  incapacitat 
the  sufferer.  In  the  limbs,  slight  fugitive  pains  are  often  couple 
with  varied  sensations  of  tingling,  numbness,  and  the  like,  which  ma 
be  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Muscsb  volitantes  anno 
and  alarm  the  patient,  and  when  there  is  hypermetropia,  the  ciliar 
muscle  is  unable  to  maintain  its  usual  contraction,  so  that  **  asthel: 
opia"  is  added,  and  the  use  of  the  eyes  begets  uncomfortab) 
sensations  in  them,  superficial  or  deep,  seldom  painful,  although  actui 
pain  may  be  felt  behind  the  eyes  or  in  the  forehead,  after  the 
prolonged  use.  Auditory  hypenesthesia  may  cause  pulsating  tinnitu 
or,  in  its  central  form,  may  render  every  loud  sound  distressing. 

Muscular  strength  is  only  lessened  in  the  severer  degrees  of  nervoi 
weakness,  but  the  power  of  sustained  exertion  is  generally  reducec 
fatigue  is  not  only  sooner  felt,  but  is  often  a  more  unpleasant  sens; 
tion  than  the  fatigue  of  health,  and  whatever  pain  or  discomfort 
which  the  sufferer  is  liable  is  apt  to  be  induced.  Even  talking  mi 
quickly  cause  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  any  cephalic  sensations ' 
which  the  patient  is  liable.  Many  of  these  sufferers  habitually  talk 
a  low  voice,  as  if  every  sentence  involved  an  exertion  almost  beyoi 
their  strength.  A  sense  of  muscular  inertia  and  powerlessness  is  ve 
frequent,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  when  there  is  : 
seal  lack  of  strength ;  the  effort  needed  for  any  exertion  may  sec 
beyond  that  which  is  possible. 

Symptoms  of  motor  irritation  or  over-action  are  very  rare  except 
trifling  form.  The  sense  of  stiffness  in  the  limbs  is  not  accompani 
by  any  real  rigidity.  Some  sufferers  are  very  liable  to  cramp  in  t 
calves  or  feet.  Especially  common  is  the  quivering  contraction  of  so; 
muscle,  or  part  of  a  muscle;  the  orbiculares,  glutei,  thigh  or  c 
muscles  are  frequent  seats.  It  seems  due  to  the  intermitting,  instc 
of  eontinuous,  release  o£  the  nerve-force  wliicli  causes  muecular  to 
and  has  no  other  signifieance  than  a  sli^^bt  gen  oral  impckrinuent 
nutrition  and  function,  although  it  often  c^iuse^  grave  unxiety.  Be 
lessness  is  eommou,  and  somt^imesan  unendurable  ^enseof  "  fiilgel 
causes  movements  almost  choreic  in  their  chanictiair  Mid  constaL 
accompanied  eveu  by  actuul  sbirtu  of  the  limb». 

When  tbere  are  seneoty  fcyaiptoms  io  the  legs,  or  uiitlue  readiii 
«nd  dt'gree  of  fatigue  on  Btatidiug  and  waLkiiig,  the  knee-jerk  is  i>f 
ineveaeedi  perhaps  from  the  diuiini^Ued  re&iiuUiuce  in  thts  reflejc  cent 


dne  to  the  fall  of  nutrition  below  the  normal  standard.  No  foot- 
t:lonas  can  be  obtained.  The  statp  of  the  sexual  functions,  in  the 
male,  depends  chiefly  on  antecedent  influences,  but  the  mental  pre* 
occupation,  engendered  bj  the  Taried  sensations  which  absorb  the 
mind,  and  the  sense  of  disabilitj,  deepened  bj  a  fear  of  impending 
calamity,  often  cause  an  apparent  failure  of  desire  and  power,  super- 
ficial only,  and  ceasing  with  its  cause.  In  women,  the  state  of  the 
menstrual  functions  depends  more  on  the  general  health  than  on  the 
etate  of  the  nervous  system,  although  the  latter  may  be  depressed 
by  mental  sufEering,  or  by  the  apprehension  of  grave  results  of  irregu- 
larity. 

But  as  the  most  special,  elaborate,  and  complex  part  of  any  system 
is  that  most  prone  to  suffer,  and  exhibits  in  greatest  degree  the 
effects  of  general  impairment,  the  functions  of  the  brain  seldom 
escape  disorder  in  these  cases,  and  often  the  cerebral  disturb- 
ance is  the  most  pronounced  manifestation  of  the  state.  All  the 
functions  are  apt  to  suffer;  .mental  power  is  lessened,  the  alnlity  to 
concentrate  the  attention  fails,  memory  is  imperfect,  and  the  influence 
of  the  will  upon  it,  in  *'  recollection,"  is  weakened  in  especial  degree. 
There  is  as  much  conscious  difficulty  in  mental  as  in  physical  exer- 
tion,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  sufferer  shrinks  from  the  unpleasant 
effort,  the  resistance  that  has  to  be  overcome  seems  to  increase.  All 
eerebral  processes  that  depend  on  the  will  quickly  cause  fittiguCb 
which  is  expressed  by  varied  sensations,  psychical  or  cephalic.  The 
eubjective  discomfort  in  the  limbs  and  back  depress  the  brain,  on 
which,  often,  the  effects  of  the  varied  sensory  symptoms  seem  to  be 
focussed.  A  large  proportion  of  these,  indeed,  arise  in  the  sensory 
centres  of  the  brain,  and  the  interaction  of  all  its  parts  is  such  that 
the  disturbance  of  one  region  influences  the  whole.  The  purely 
mental  functions  suffer  with  the  rest ;  mental  depression  is  conjoined 
with  irritability,  and  every  annoyance  is  magnified  into*  a  disaster. 
While  actual  giddiness  is  uncommon,  a  sense  of  impending  giddiness 
sometimes  causes  much  distress,  and  may  even^  by  some  indirect 
mechanism,  induce  uncertainty  of  movement. 

Visceral  symptoms,  pain,  discomfort  of  many  kinds,  and  even 
definite  disorders  of  subordinate  functions  are  frequent,  but  those  of 
the  digestive  system  are  of  especial  importance.  They  are  to  be 
recognised,  as  distinctly  augmenting  other  symptoms,  in  about  two 
thirds  of  the  sufferers,  and  a  close  relation  between  gastric  disorder  and 
cephalic  discomfort  is  especially  conspicuous.  A  feeling  of  shortness  of 
breath,  or  oppression  at  the  chest,  is  often  complained  of.  Secondary 
disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  heart  is  frequent,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  vaso-motor  system  responds  to  central  and  visceral 
derangement,  is  the  source  of  many  symptoms,  flushing,  pallor,  sense 
of  heat  and  cold,  chills,  and  imaginary  fever,  are  common  complaints. 
Sleep  is  seldom  good,  restlessness  and  insomnia  increase  the  nerve 
prostration,  and  often,  when  the  patient  does  sleep,  he  wukes  un- 
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refreshed,  weary,  and  languid.  Starts  often  hinder  the  adven 
sleep,  and  this,  when  it  comes,  is  distnrhed  bj  dreams  or  interru; 
bj  sensations  of  tingling  in  the  hands,  sometimes  with  a  feelin 
contraction  in  them  when  there  is  none,  sometimes  with  an  ac 
eoDtraction  such  as  that  described  at  p.  704  as  **  nocturnal  tetanj 
The  further  development  of  snch  effects  of  malnutrition  usi 
takes  the  form  of  one  of  the  definite  functional  ailments  air 
described,  manj  of  which,  as  neuralgia,  hypochondriasis,  hjst 
really  consist  in  a  high  degree  and  elaborate  deyelopment  oi 
effects  of  the  condition  now  under  consideration.  The  descripti( 
the  symptoms  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  yet,  so  vai 
are  they  that  no  description,  however  lengthy,  would  embrace  hal 
Taried  manifestations  of  mere  nerYOUs  weakness. 

FlKoavosis.— The  prospect  that  the  condition  will  pass  away  i 
depend  on  its  duration,  and  especially  on  the  degree  to  which  it  i 

effeL't  of  influencee  tbat  can  be  arrested,  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  h 
manifestation  of  an  inherent  iaability  of  the  nervoufl  syetem  to  i 
or  maintain  a  proper  level  of  Duthtion  and  function.  Each 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  separate  study,  and  the  causal  infiu 
must  be  compared  with  the  extent  to  wbich  the  interaction  o 
tymptoms  teuds  to  keep  them  up,  and  with  the  possibility  of  e 
cipating  the  sufferer  from  the  pathogenic  infiuences,  ext^nal  t* 
within  himself.  When  patients  have  been  freed  from  the  acq 
state,  it  is  extremely  prone  to  return  on  any  impairment  0 
general  health  or  strain  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Tbx^thxnt, — The  advice  that  has  been  given  regarding  the 
ment  of  hystena,  hj|>ochondriasia,  neuralgia,  headache,  and  cej 
senaationSf  embraces  m.osi  that  can  be  done  to  remove  the  condit 
**  neurasthenia.*'      All    influences    coaduciTe  to   physical    str 
should  be  secured,  and  all  (^uuea  of  depression  and  exhausti 
the  nervous  system  should  be  sought  for  and  eradicated.     Fo^ 
causes  (as  seiuai  eieess)  are  Bometimes  quite  UDrecognised  ai 
by  their  victim  a.     A  sea  voyage  ajid  mountaiQ  air  afford  the 
potent  means  of  restoring  the  strength  of  the  nervous  ay&temi  if  tb 
been  lately  lost.    In  all  cases,  rest  from  work  that  is  obviously  de 
ing  should  be  secured,  and  the  rest  made  more  effective  by  such  n 
and  physical  influence  as  can  be  secured  by  change  of  personal  an* 
iurroundingi.     In  tunny,  however,  some  mental  occupation  is 
than  perfect  freedom  to  devote  attention  to  the  sensoiy  discoi 
Tonics  should  be  given  of  such  form  as  is  indicated  by  tbe  symj 
and   drugs   that  lessen  the  instability  of  the   sensory  struc 
without  depressing  the  system,  are  often  of  service^  such  as 
doses  of  Indian  hemp,  given  with  bromide,  belladonna,  or  eh 
of  aluminium.     The   eS'e(:t   of  nitro- glycerine, .  in   augmentiD 
arterial  blood -supply,  and  thus  facilitating  iinprovpment  in  nui 
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and  the  influence  of  tonics,  is  often  yeiy  conspicuous.  The  physioal 
influence  of  rest  and  massage  are  often  nsefol  on  acoomit  of  the 
complete  repose  giyen  to  the  motor  nerrons  system.  Hjdropathio 
treatment  is  of  serrioe  in  many  cases,  not  only  for  its  direct  effeeW 
but  also  for  the  conditions  which  it  indirectly  secures.  The  details  of 
the  treatment  that  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  iu  nurious  cases^ 
need  not  be  enumerated  because  they  ohiefly  consist  in  the  applicatjout 
to  the  special  state,  of  the  measures  that  are  within  the  fMniliarknaw^ 
ledge  and  capadlj  of  ef«rj  weU-tcsined  pxaotitioner. 
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—  lesiona  in,  166 

—  reflex,  164 ;  tobacco,  148 ;  tox   , 

—  and  albnminnric  retinitia,  16   j 

alcoholism,  983 
Amnesia,  107  (««•  Memory,  rnbai   ', 
Amnesic  aphasia,  116^  121 
Amygdala,  42 
Anssmia  of  brain,  868  (ass  Braiiw    1 

of) 

—  in  plnmUsm,  946,  960 
Anssmic  headache,  860 

—  neuralgia,  816 

Anesthesia,  crossed,  96 1   Ukti    ! 
dolorosa,  966  f  mnscolar,  99 

Anarthria,  110 

Aneurism,  intra-cranlal,  629;  h  ( 
tendency  to,  629;  and  e  1 
630;  and  injury,  630 1  and 
680 1  in  lenticular  nucleua,  I 
special  arteries,  683 ;  loss  of  1 
688 ;  optic  neuritb  in,  638  i 
of,  682,  687;  spontaneous  1 
687;  treatment  of,  639 

—  miliary*  ot  rvt^n&\  vessela,  13J 
^  of  Cffrobml  YeB9f.>K  3S5,  62d 
Anginn  pectoria*  821 

At)|^ilaf  gyrai,  6,  2S 
AritiectJint  pyrlj  6 
AuorcKia,  130 
Anosmia,  l'A9*  141 
Anterior  uaditory  ntieUui,  49 
^  oerabfal  artery,  63 

—  commuijic^itLDg,  ^peurlsm  of,        | 


•^  pjrmmid^  28,  29 

Antero-lateral  ascending  tnet,  86 

Antisptamodiei,  1026 

iLnariAf  hjtterical,  1014 

Aphmiia,  110;  anmeiio,  116,  121  f  atidc, 
114;  oongenital,  125 ;  from  fiinctional 
dUtarbance,  124;  in  ehildren,  125; 
medioo-legal  relations  of,  125 ;  motor, 
114. 116;  sensorj.  11^  119 1  Tisoal, 
118, 116 

—  in  typhoid,  896 
Aphemia,  111 

Aphonia,  hysterical,  S91t  994  1027 1 
S|Mh>dc,  294 

Aphthongia,  804 

Apoplectiform  bulbar  paltj,  674 

Apoplexy,  100 ;  and  lose  of  oonsdoaaneii^ 
99.  406;  and  syncope,  103;  and 
toxemia,  108  ;  capillary,  480;  oanse 
of,  100,  888;  congestive,  880 ;  bgra- 
▼escent,  101,  406;  serous*  101»  688; 
temperatore  in,  101 

Arachnoid,  inflammation  of,  886 

Argyria,967 

Arm  centre  in  cortei^  16 

Arrest  of  fits,  787 

Arsenical  poisoning,  968;  and  alooholio 
nearitis^965;  and  lead-poisoning,  966 

Artefacts  in  nerrons  tisanes,  661  « 

Arteries  of  brain,  60 

Arteritis,  causing  aneurism,  680 

—  umbilicalis,  in  tetanus,  680 
Artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage^  406 
Articulation,  defects  of,  110 

—  confluent    or   elisi?fl^    110^    607 1    in 

alcoholism,     988|    in    disseminated 

sclerosis,  547, 558 
Arytanoideus,  284 
Ascending  frontal  convolutloi^  4 

—  parietal  convolution,  4 
-»  root  of  fifth  nerve,  51 

glosso-pharyngeal,  46 

Associated  movements  in  hemiplegia,  81 
Astaaia-absasia,  794;  hysterical,  996 
Asymmetry,  congenital,  871 

Ataxy,  arsenical,  965 ;  diagnosis  d^  918 ; 

in  diphtheria,  908 
^-  in  disseminated  sderoeiib  649 

—  in  hysteria,  1027 
Atheroma,  885,  428 
Atbetoid  spasm,  509 


caudng,  88,  458 
Atrophic  bulbar  palsy,  570 
Atrophy  of  brain,  559,  580;  partial*  680| 

senile,  581;  and  cerebellum,  660 

—  of  musdea  (ms  Muscular) 

—  olfactory,  189 

—  optic,  consecutive^  186,  606  f  Ib  ako* 

holism,  983 ;  in  bulbar  palqr»  666|  hk 
disseminated  sclerosb,  650|  faigoita% 
877 ;  varieties  of.  137 
Auditory  centre,  24 

—  dysssstheiia,  267 

—  hallucinations  and  tinnitui^  271 

—  hyperastheaia,  260,  267, 1047 

—  nerve,  nucleus,  47 1  diseasea  d^  660| 

degeneration    d^    268 1    fai    bniB 
tumonn^  514 
^  path,  49 

—  vertigo  (see  Vertigo),  781 
Aura,  787 

Automatism  after  epilepsy,  748^  fii 
~  obedient,  1082, 1036 

B 
Barking  cough  of  puberty,  894 
Basal  ganglia,  25 ;  diseases  oC  614 

—  tumours,  491,  500,  515 

Basedow's  disease,  817  (ms  Gotts^  aofk» 

tbalmic,  817) 
Badlarartery,  60,66|  obatmctloii  o(  468 
Bell's  paralysis,  280  (set  IWoial  pm^) 
Beta,  cells  of,  11 
Bilateral  lesions,  820 

—  musdea.  76, 77 
Birth-paby,  418 
Bismuth  and  lead,  961 
Blepharospasm,  168, 259 
Blindness,  hysterical,  994 
Blood-pigment  in  lymphatlo  alieetK  9IB 
Blood.states  causing  thromboaii^  416 
Blood  vessels  of  brain,  60 

Bony  tumours,  491,  499 
Brachial  monoplegia,  80,  808 

—  neuralgia,  809 
Brachium,  42 

Brain,  abscess.  470 ;  optic  neuritis  ia,  460| 
mental  symptoms  in,  481 ;  and  aotiao* 
mycosis,  467;  and  meningitis,  484  f 
and  tumour,  484;  surgery  of,  486 

Brain,  anemia,  368;  congestion  oi,  878 1 
degenerations  of,  541;  disease,  7^ 


126 1  bypenniils  of,  878|  lijper- 
trophy  of,  682 ;  inflBminatioi&  of»  463, 
464,466;  and  abscess,  466;  ehronio, 
468;  diaseminated,  460;  myoosii  of, 
466;  organic  diseases  ot,  868; 
■ofteningt  421,  466;  acate,  421; 
•faronio,  422;  chronic  progressive^ 
641;  red»  430;  yellow,  430;  optic 
neuritis  in,  484 ;  tnmoars  («m  Tnmoar)* 
iotra-cranial  and  abeoeo^  484;  and 
■leningitis,  361 

Brtin-esnd,  499 

Bright's  disease  and  apoplsiyy  888 

Broadbenf  s  hypothesis,  76 

Bromism  in  epilepsy,  762 

Boisson's  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  987 

Bulbar  palsy,  662;  acute  inflammatory^ 
678 ;  and  ophthalmoplegia,  665 ;  and 
progressive  muscnlar  atrophy,  568 ; 
andpseado-bulbar  paralysis,  572,  599 ; 
■ad  tnmonr,  672 ;  chronic,  564 ;  forms 
9ft  667  ;  glycosuria  in,  668;  Jaw-jerk 
in,  667;  pulse  in,  568;  sudden,  674; 
rtrychnine  in,  573;  withont  ana- 
tomical change,  573 

Bnlbons  nerves,  neuralgia  from,  818 

BnUmia  In  brain  diseases,  180 


OMfaab  sfcrnmipfira,  889 

CSalcarine  il8snro,4 

Oalloao-marginal  flssnie^  4 

Canine  chorea,  612 

Oapillary  apoplexy,  430 

Oapsnlet  external,  41;  intemni  26,  29; 

arrangement  of  flbrei   in,  27,  29; 

localiaation  in,  814;  poaieiior  third 

of,  39 
Otfcinoma  of  brain,  498 
Cardiac  branches  of  vagus,  896 

—  failure  in  diphtheria,  908 

—  weakness  causing  thrombosii,  426 
Cardialgia,  834 

Caries  of  spine  and  neuralgia,  822 
Ctfotid,  60;  ligature  of,  for  cerebral  h»- 

morrhage,  412 
^  obstruction  of  internal,  486 
Carpo-pedal  contractions,  770 
Catalepsy,  1010, 1030, 1032 
Caodate  nucleus,  27,  40 
Cavernous  sinns,  thrombosis  of,  468 


Centra!  arterf  ea,  61 

—  eonvolutioni^  4 

—  ganglia,  26 

Centres,. motor,  18, 16;  sensory,  14^  20 

—  arrangement  of,  in  third  nerve^  170 
Centrum  ovale,  29,  813,  394 
Cephalalgia,  see  Headache 

CephaUc  sensations,  863,  1041, 1044 

—  tetanus,  688 

Cerebellar  abscess,  472,  478,  476,  482 

—  arteries,  66 ;  obstruction  of,  440 
^  co-ordination,  68 

—  peduncles,  86,  38 ;  localisation  in,  321 
Cerebellum,  66, 68;  abscesses  in,  472, 478, 

475,  482;  hnmorrhage  into,  896 1 
localisation  in,  320;  middle  lob«b 
stimulation  of,  68 

—  and  paralysis  agitans,  661 
Cerebral  abscesa,  Slc^  470  (tee  Brun) 

—  arteries,  60 ;  obstruction  of,  487 

—  hflBmorrhage  (tee  HsBmorrhage),  884 

—  palsy  of  children,  466 

—  sinnaes,  66;  thrombosis  in,  460 

—  veins,  66 ;  thrombosis  in,  450 
Cerebri tis,  acute,  463  (tee  Brain  inflai^ 

mation) 

Cerebro-spinal  fever,  358;  meningitl% 
358;  contagioosness  of,  360  (Mi 
Meningitis) 

Cervico-brachial  neuralgia,  809 

Cervico-occipital  neuralgia,  808 

Cheyne- Stokes  respiration,  100, 128^  281 

Chiasma,  optic,  144, 148 

Choked  disc,  137 

Cholesteatoma,  499 

Cholesterine  in  hematoma,  326 

Chorda  tympani,  lesions  of,  226 

Chorea,  691;  electrical,  610,  612,  690^ 
627, 629;  hereditary, 610, 624;  Hunt- 
ington's, 624;  hysterical,  610,  620^ 
988,  1002;  insaniens,  605,  619,  620 1 
laryngeal,  611;  paralytic,  699,  606, 
619 ;  post-hemiplegio  (tee  Athetosis), 
86,  458,  611;  pre-hemiplegic,  611; 
senile,  626 ;  tetanoid,  709;  nnikteral, 
600 

—  and  embolism,  616 ;  and  endocarditis 
603, 613, 617 ;  and  heart  disease,  596^ 
602,  603 ;  and  pregnancy,  696,  61S  f 
and  rheumatism,  695,  604,  616 

—  electric  irritability  of  muscles  in,  600  f 
mental  change  in,   601,  624;  optit 


neuritis  in,  604;  MOiibiUfy  In,  601; 

urine  in,  603 
Choroiditis,  181 
ChromatopBia,  156 
Ciliary  muscle,  188 
Circle  of  Willie,  60 
Claustrum,  41 
Clame  hysterieiii,  988 
CIownisiQ,  1004 

Cocaine,  inflaence  of»  on  cjeB^  88f 
Coccydyiiia,  811 
Cochlear  root  of  andltorj,  47 
Colour  l)emianopia»  156 

—  Tiaiou,  representation  of,  81 
Colnmn  of  Bardaeh,  84 
Oonui,89 

GommiiBiireb  optio,  eee  flhlaiiM 

Gondaetion-aphana.  116 

Confluent  articalationy  607 

Gonf  usioa  test,  994 

Congenital  palsy,  418 

Congestion,  actiye,  876;  paMifc^876b  879 

Congestion  of  membranes^  828 

CongestiTO  apoplexy,  880 

Ongogate  deviation  of  eyei^  78»  186 

Conneeting  tracts  in  brain,  26 

Oonsoaonsness,  loss  of;  99,  406;  elbet  of 

pressure  on,  102 
CooseentiTe  atrophy  of  opUe  ntn%  186, 

606 
Constipation  in  bndn  dSseaseb  181 
Contraotor^by8terical,998;  plasties  1000; 

in  brain  tumour,  509 ;  structural,  82 
Contre>oonp  and  brain  inflammatioB^  464 
CouTergenoe  of  eyes^  loss  of,  186 
Convolntions,  2 ;  central,  4 
ConTnlsions,90;  hysteroid,98,1029;  infan* 

til^769;  unilateral,  92 ;  nmmic^  776 ; 

in  eclampsia,  768 1  in  tomonr,  610 
Oonvnlsive  lac,  248 

—  tremor,  630 

Comu  ammonia  in  eEnlepij,  768 

Corona  radiate,  26 

Coronal  fibres,  26 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  27,48|  and  deaf- 
ness, 268;  and  eye  moremente,  88; 
localisation  in,  817;  relation  to  teg- 
mentum, 42 ;  to  third  nueleoib  68 

Corpus  callotnm,  lesione  of,  814 

^  dentatum,  67 

^■triatoro,  40,  41;  bsBmorrbaga  into, 
localisation  in,  816 


Cortex,  2;  blood-supply  of ,  62 ;  functiona; 

regions  of,  12;  hsBmorrhsge  on,  894; 

irritating  disease  in,  809 ;  localisation 

in,  808 ;  relation  to  skull,  6 ;  struoture 

of,  10 
Cortical  centres  in  men,  14 ;  in  monkey,  18 

—  Yessels,  60,  62 

Cramp,     drummer's    and    others,   780; 

pianoforte  player's,  720;  sempstress's, 

729;    smith's,    729;    telegraphislfsb 

729;    violin  player's^  729;    writei^s, 

711 
Cranial  bones,  disease  of,  oansing  abaeese 

or  meningitis,  484;  thinning  o^  ia 

tnmonr,  508 
Cranial  nerres,  diseases  o^  188 ;  origin  ol^ 

48 ;  paralysis  o(  in  diphtheria»  010 
Crioo-thyroid  musclee,  288,  284 
Crossed  amblyopia,  22, 91k  906 

—  ansBethesia,  96 
^  diploiua,174 
Crossway,  sensory,  40^  04^  818 
Cruciform  attitude,  1008 

Crura  cerebri,  26,  27,  81 1  h«moflh(fl8 

inUh  394 ;  localisation  in,  817 
Cnnal  monopl^g^  80 
Cms  cerebri,  lesions  of  (ms  CmaX  Ot 
Crusts,  27 
Cmstalfibrei^81. 
Cuneus,  4 

Cutaneous  stimulation  In  baadplegii^  Ot 
Cycloplegia,  182 
Cystic  degeneration,  641 
C^stioeroi,  500 
QyBtainbnln,49ei  paiasitk^600 


DeaftiMB,  bilateral,  266;  congenttal  i4| 
nenrons,  261 ;  cortical,  24^  268;  firom 
tnmonr,  24,  614;  electrical  teat  ftv^ 
866;  Oalton'swhbUeastestfbr,864| 
BinnsTs  test  for,  264 

Death,  cause  of,  in  brain  disease^  180 

—  trancsb  1087 

Decussation,  superior  pyramidal  84 

Degenerations  of  brain,  641 ;  eystleb  Ml  f 
double^  71 1  seoondaiy,  67;  of  pyr»> 
midal  tracts,  28^  68|  in  pons, TQ^ 71 
in  crusta,  71 

Degenerative  neuralgia,  818 

Deiter's  nucleus,  48 


I>elirinm.  104;  quiet  tnd  MttfSp  106 
—  tramem  (jm  AkohoUnn),  971|   and 

iMiiriti^972 
IMorioiub  104;  in  hpAmAa^  1QU|   In 

hypoehoDdriadi,  1048 
Dentete  nooleiu.  88 
I>«niioid  eyita,  600 
I>Meeiiding  root  of  fifth  nufB,  61 
Deyiation,  conjugate,  186;  primaiy,  171; 

Moondary,  171 
Diabetic  neiinlgia,  816 
Diaphragm  in  hysteria*  907 
DiarrhflBa,  paralysis  after,  889 
Diffose  aderosis,  460 
—  symptoms,  74 

Digestive  organs  in  brain  disease^  ISO 
Diphtheria,  laryngeal  palsy  in,  286 
Diphtheritic  pi^sy,  903;  of  ocular  moscles, 
190;  simaUtion  of»  1048;  and  hys- 
teria, 988 
Diplopia,  172;  erossed,l74;  bomonjmoas, 
174;  in  vertigo^  787;  prima in»208 
Direct  cerebellar  traet,  84 
— >  symptoms,  443 
Discs*  option  in  alcoholism,  976 
Disorders  of  movement  after  hemiplegia^ 

85 
Disseminated  myelitic  564 
—  sclerosis,  543  (sat  Insnlar  sdanNdi) 
Dissociated  hemiplegia,  80 
Dorso-interoostal  neoralgia,  810 
Douhia  vision,  172  (••#  Diplopia) 
Dreamy  state  in  epilepsy,  789 
Dnbini's  disease,  628 
Dnr»  mater,  inflammation  o(  818|  iMHMi 

toma  of,  825 
Dnval's  nndens,  46 
Dysacnsb,  267 
Dysnsthesia,  receptive^  866 
Dysarthria,  110 
Dysentery,  paralyria  after,  899 
Dyslexia,  116, 125 
Dysphonia,  spastic,  294 
Dyspncea,  hysterical,  1014 


Ear  disease  eansing  absoeei  of  btaio,  470, 

474^485 
—  —  —  meningitis,  852 
Eclampsia,  768;  infantile,  769 1  puerperal, 

778 :  and  Bright* s  disease^  774 
Electrical  chorea,  610,  612,  620,  627,  629 


Electririty  in  diphtheritle  palsy,  981 
Blectridtj  in  exophthalmic  gdtre,  898 
Emboliform  nndei,  57 
Embolism,  cerebral,  422, 427  f  in  ehorei^ 

616;  in  particular  arterieib  486 
«  of  retina,  182 
Eminentia  teres,  46 
Emissary  vdns,  67 

Emotional  movements  in  hemiplegia^  79 
Emprosthotonos,  682 
EnoephaKtis,  460, 468  (sas  Brain  infiaai* 

mation) 

—  in  alcoholism,  968 
Encephalomalada,  422 
Encephalopathia   satomina,   958;    opte 

nenritis  in,  186 
Endarteritis  in  chorea,  608,  619, 617 
Enlargement  of  head,  582 
Enteralgia,  834  (set  Neuralgia,  viscflfaQ 
Ependymitb,  822 

Epidemic  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  868 
Epigastric  anra,  738 
^ilepsia  cnrriva,  740 

—  larvata,  746 

Epilepsy,  780;  idiopathie,  780;  major 
and  minor,  734;  masked,  746;  peak* 
hemiplegic,  730, 738,749  ;  promnaiv% 
740;  tetanoid,  741 

—  anra  in,  737;  antomatism  after,  748^ 

746;  crying  in,  740;  dreamy  state  in» 
789 ;  ligature  in,  737,  748;  ligatura 
of  vaisels  in,  768;  paralysis  after» 
748;  vertigo  in,  738,  790,  798 
^  and  alcoholism,  982 ;  and  exophthalmio 
goitre,  881 ;  and  hysteroid  fits,  757 1 
and  mental  disturbance,  747;  and 
migraine,  848,  858;  and  masturba- 
tion, 784;  and  tianmatum,  783 1  and 
worms,  733 

—  Gomn  ammonia  in,  758 

—  surgical  treatment  of,  767 

—  vaso-motor,  theory  of,  756 
Epileptic  cry,  740 

—  hemiplegia,  748 

—  mania,  747 

Epileptitorm  neuralgia,  818, 828 
Epileptogenic  lones,  742 
Equilibrium,  maintenance  ol^  778 
Erectile  tumour,  499 
Erroneous  projection,  178 
Erysipelas,  paralysis  after,  897 
Erytbism,  mercurial,  969 
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BuenUal  Tertigo,  798 

SxqphthAlmio  goitre,  871 1  and  albimii- 
nmia,  879;  and  emotion,  878 1  and 
epOepiy,  881 ;  and  glycoforia,  879 

BiopbtiKalmoe,  876 ;  cuiie»  886 

Bztemal  cspenle,  29 

—  paehymening^tiBy  884 

—  reetui,  paral5iis  of^  180|  In  tamoim, 

618 
Mje,  cliangee  in,  from  disease  of  fifth,  220 

—  movements  In  hemiplegia,  78 
Syehall,  motor  nerves  of,  168;  npward 

movements  of,  paralysis  of,  186 
iiyetid,  centres  for,  19 ;  movement  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre,  877 ;  cause  of,  887 
Bjres>  prominence  of  (see  Exophthalmos), 
876 


TmoB  centre  In  eortex,  18 

Fkdal  hemiatrophy,  866;  and  ^sease  of 

fifth  nerve,  218, 868, 869 ;  and  selero- 

denna,  868 

—  nerve,  nndens  of,  49 ;  connection  with 

hypoglossal.  49,  570;  with  third,  50; 

diseases  of,  229;   neuritis  in,  232; 

paralysis,  230 ;  path  o(  in  ponsi  75, 

289 
-—  —  in  hrain  tumour,  614 
•»  paralysis,  230;  donhle,  284 1  nuclear 

and  infra- nuclear,  280;  peripheral  and 

central,  280;  radicular,  280;  sapra- 

nuolear,  230 

—  ^  electrical  reactions  in,  289 1  In  or- 

Ucularis  oris»  289 

—  ^  hearing  in,  288f  palata  iii»  286| 

tMte  in,  287 

—  —  in  diphtheria,  906 

—  —  secondary  over-action  I1I9  848 

—  spasm,  248;  palate  in,  264 1  stapedius 

fai,  254;  taste  in,  264f  varieties  of, 

848 
Fado-lingoal  hemiplegia*  80 
lUee  peritonitis,  991 

—  torticollis,  670 

Faradisation,  cotaneons,  in  hysteria  1080 

Fasting  girls,  1012 

Festination  in  paralysis  agitans^  648 

Fibro.glioma,  494 

Fibroid  tumours  of  brain,  499 

Fidgets,  1048 

Fifth  wmw€^  818 1    ascending  root,  61; 


deseending  root,  51 ;  diseases  of ,  818  ^ 
medial  root,  61 ;  motor  root,  < 
of,  221;  neuritis  In,  216  f 
60 1  paralysis  of,  814 

Fifth  nerve  in  brain  tnmooxe,  618 

Fillet,  28,  88 1  commencement  ot  8^  88 
oonnection  with  ( 

Fissures  of  brain,  81 

Fixed  spatm,  89 

Flavours,  188,  224 

Fleece  of  Stilling,  67 

FlexibiHtas  cerea,  1088 

Focal  meningitis,  844 

—  symptoms,  74 
Festal  tumours,  499 
Forced  positions,  510 
Formatio  reticularis,  88| 

columns,  84 
Fortification  spectrum,  166, 840 
F0888B  of  skull,  tumours  in,  515, 616 
Fourth  nerve,   168;  affection   o^  188 1 

nuclens  of,  52 1  In  brain  *■— *^  818 
Fright  and  chorea,  594^  606 
Frontal  convolutions,  4 
Frontalis  in  hemiplegia,  79 
Functional  diseases,  591 
Functions  of  brain,  1 
Fungus  hflsmatodes,  496, 4BS 
Funiculus  cnneatus,  84 
~graeili«,84 

e 

Galton's  whistle,  264 
Qanglion  cell  layer,  10 
Gasserian  ganglion,  218 1 

neuralgia,  880 
Qastralgia,  834 
Gastrio  branches  of  vagns^  896 

—  vertigo^  792 
Gastrodynia,  884 
^platinous  stratum,  66 
General     paralysia     s 

sderosis,  556 

—  ^>  and  mercurial  poisoning,  990 

—  ^  and  tumour,  681 

—  symptoms,  125 
Geniculate  ganglion,  diseaae  of,  820 

—  body,  external  and  internal,  48 
Giant-cells,  11 
Giddiness  (§e9  Vertigo),  777 

—  in  hrain  tumonr,  607 
Glioma,  488,  494 
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CnoboB  liysterionf,  990»  1006,  1012 1  in 
hydrophobia,  086 1  in  relation  to 
▼agus,  281,  282 

OloMO-pharyngeal  nerrfl^  anatomy,  276 1 
asoending  root  of,  46  f  BnoUw  of,  46, 
47i  and  taste,  277 
.  CUottia,  muscles  of,  288 

Olycosnria  in  bnlbar  palsy,  668 ;  In  goitre, 
879 ;  in  tomonr  of  pitnitary,  616 

Ckiitre^  ezophthalmic,  871  f  albnminaria 
in,  879;  electrical  reeistanee  in,  880 ; 
glycosuria  in,  879;  and  astneia- 
abasia,  882;  and  diarrhoea,  882  j 
and  facial  palsy,  882 ;  and  mascnlar 
atrophy,  882;  and  myelitis, 
pnlse  in,  874;  and  sweating,  882; 
and  skin  pigmentation,  890;  and 
Addison's  disease,  890;  and  mental 
derangement,  881 

—  simple,  distinction  from  exophthalmic, 

871,890 
Goat  and  lead-poisoning,  94^,  960^  960 
Gootjf  neuralgia,  816 
Graefe's  symptom,  877 
Grand  mal,  786 
Grannlar  disintegration,  687 
Grannie  oorpnsdes^  429 
Chravei^s  disease  (««s  Ghntre^  exophthalmic), 

871 
Grey  taberole  of  Bolando,  86 
Growths,  intra-oranial  (Me  Tamonrs)^  488, 

Ac. 
Gubler's  tnmonr  in  wrist-drof^  960 
Gnmmata,  493 
Gyros  fornicatns,  6 

—  lingaalis,6 


Habit-chorea,  683 
Habit-spasm,  688 
Hasmatemesb  in  hysteria,  1016 
Hssmatoidin  crystals  in  brain  cysts,  641 
Hssmatoma  of  dnra  mater,  825 
Hsmorrhage,  cerebellar,  896,  402 
—  cerebral,    884;     atheroma    in,    886; 
canses  of,  889;  and  embolism,  889; 
infantile     meningeal,     418;     men- 
ingeal, 890,  896,  404;  subarachnoid, 
888,  890;  seat  of,  405;    traumatic, 
891 ;  Tcntrionlar,  891, 895, 402, 409 ; 
and    kidney  disease,  888;  diagnosis 
from  thrombosis^  408  f  symptoms  of 
TOL.  U. 


in  ceotmm  ofale,  894 ;  !■  eortez  89^ 

402;  in  crura,  894^  401;  in  medal^ 

401;  in  pons,  894,  401 
Hssmorrbage,  cerebral,  in  diphtfaeiia,  911 1 

tying  carotid  for,  412 
Hssmorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  826 
Hallucinations,  104 ;  auditory,  and  tinnl* 

tus,    271;   hemiopie,    166;    ▼isna^ 

166;  in  lead-poisoning,  954 
Head  and  eyes^  moyement  o(  18;    and 

superior  oUtc,  69 
«-  enlargement  of,  588 

—  pressure,  868  (see  CephaUc  scdm- 
tions) 

-~  rotation,  78 

Headache,  866;  anssmicb  860;  bilioai^ 
836;  blind,  886;  eongestiye,  869 1 
neuralgio^  860;  neurasthenic,  861 1 
paroxysmal,  886;  toxemic,  869 1 
with  tumour,  604 ;  in  brain  disease,  96 

Hearing,  disturbance  of,  260 1  electrical 
t«st  for,  265 

Heart  in  chorea  (see  Chorea) 

—  in  diphtheria,  908 

—  in  exophthalmic  goitre^  8/4 

—  disease  and  cerebral  hssmorrhage,  889 
Hemiachromatopsla,  166 
Hemianesthesia,  88,  94;  hysterical,  992 1 

in  alcoholism,  982;  in  lead-poisoning, 
968 
Hemianopia,  double,  166^  616;  homony* 
mens,  142;  hysterical,  168;  latenU, 
142;  migrainous,167,164,842;  nasal^ 
149;  oblique  or  horiiontal,  168 1 
partial,  164;  quadranticb  164;  tem- 
poral, 148, 149 

—  associated  symptoms,  167 

—  diriding  line  in,  149, 161 

—  for  colours,  21, 166 

—  lesion  in,  21, 94 
•*  optic  neuritis,  160 

^  peripheral  reduction  of  iiddi  In,  166 

—  pupil  reaction  in,  163 

—  risual  hallucinations  in,  166 
Hemiatrophy,  facial,  866 ;  and  disease  of 

fifth  nerrcb 218, 868, 869;  and sdeco- 

derma,  868 
Hemicrania  (sw  Migraine),  886 
Hemiopia  («m  Hemianopia) 
Hemiopie  pupillary  inaction,  168 
Hemiplegia,  76;  alternate,  96,2l9,489f 

complete,  76;  crossed,  95,  219 1  dii> 

67 
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■odated,  80;  double,  820  (sea  Psendo- 
balbar  pmUy)  ;  doable  hyitericnl.  997 ; 
ej^leptic,  748  i  bysterioal^  096;  in- 
fantile, 456;  unilateral  oonvnlnona 
in*  462;  reooverj  after,  76 1  treat- 
ment of,  447 1  ipaatio^  86 

Hepatalgia,  836 

Hereditary  chorea,  610 

Herpetie  neuralgia,  814^  8S0 

Hiccough,  296 

Homoiiymooa  diplopia^  174 

^~  bemianopia,  142 

Huntington's  chorea,  68A 

Hydatid^  600 

Hydrargyria  (am  Meroarid  pQiiOBfaig%968 

Hydrocephalic  ery,  886 

Hydrooephalotd  condition,  870,  466.  770 

Hydrocephalus,  684;  acquired,  686,  687 1 
acute,  882,  684 1  chroniob  684 1 
ehronic  external,  684 1  ehioiiic  inter- 
im], 686 1  congenital  intemi^  686; 
extomal,  828;  internal  and  tumour, 
602;  primary,  687 1  aaeeulated,  686; 
■eoondary  maohanieal  form,  687 

—  flidd  in,  686 
•»  operation  for,  689 
Hydrophobia,  922, 924  (abo  iiod«  Babka) 

—  caiiteviMtiaite,MO|  fmrnlMamiBg^ 

088 
•*-  organiimi  in,  084 

—  and  tetanus,  601 
Hydrophobic  tetanus,  688 
Hyperaeuds,  26a  267 
Hypermnia  of  brain,  878 
HypersBsthesia,  auditory,  MO^  187 

—  ocular,  167;  retina^  167 
HypeiVeQ^228 
Hyperosmia,  141 

Hyperpyrexia  in  Inate  ikmm%  118|  In 

alcoholism,  974 
Hypertrophy  of  brain,  188 
^  of  pons,  486, 688 
Hypnotio  state,  1081 
Hypnotism,  1081 
Hypochondriasis,  981^  HMD 
Hypoglossal  nenre.  anaton^ttOtf  leliWB 

of,  44}  and  facial,  48^  670|    and 

spinal  accessory,  46 

—  —  in  bndn  tumour,  614 
Hysteria,  984;  major  and  minor,  1008 

—  and   chorea,   988|    and   diphUMvitio 

palsy,  968i  and  diHemiaatad  sda- 


roBis,  657;  and  epilepsy,  767,  988  f, 
and  hemiplegia,  988;   and  infantile 
*  hemiplegia,    988;     and   meningitia, 
864;  and  neuritis,  988;  and  organie 
disease,  988 ;  and  tetanus,  602 
Hysteria,  hematemesis  in,  1016 

—  major,  1003 

—  ovarian  pain  in,  987 

—  temperaturo  in,  1016 
Hysterical  amblyopia,  168, 164 

—  anuria,  1014 

^—  aphonia,  291,  994, 1027 

—  chorea,  610,  620, 988^  HNMI 

—  dyspnoea,  1014 

—  ischuria,  1014 

—  neuralgia,  816 
^  tortiooUis,  670 

—  tramor,  1001 
Hystero-epilepsy,  lOOS 
Hysterogenic  pointi,  901 

Hysteroid  oonTulsiona,  08^  lOOtf  MliflB 

lepsy,  767,  988 
~  qpiptoms  in  diphtheria,  900, 918^  OOftf 

in  exophthalmic  goitre,  881;  in^|dw> 

plwbii^927*986^987,988 


IdiopalUe  tetanni,  676, 676 
niusions,  104 

Inco-ordination  in  tomoara,  $10 
Infantile  chronic  meningitis  848 

—  oonTulsiouB,  769 
^  eclampsia,  760 

—  hemiplegia,  466|  nd  illilDiti,  d08t 
■ensation  in,  469| 
469 

—  ~  and  hysteria,  988|  aad 
obstruction,  461 

—  meningeal  hmmorrhaga^  418 
^  ocnlo-f aeial  palsy,  197 
Inferior  dental  neumlgia,  807 

—  oblique  paralysis  o(  178 

—  parietal  lobule,  4 
^'  rectus^  pa^y  of,  178 
Infla*"  Tuation  of  brain* 

Brain,  inflammation  of) 

—  of  membranes,  828  (see  ^•"'"gHk} 
Influenia,  nerfons  sequdss  of,  900 
Infra-orbital  neuralgia,  807 
IngraTCscent  apoplexy,  101,  406 
Inhibition  in  apopkij,  108| : 

tlon,78 
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InoenUtioii  far  hydrophdbb,  9li 
In»u>ity»  98|  aloohoUeb  9781  960|  nd 

liTpoebondHMii,  lOtt 
Iiifo]a,6 
Intoltf  Mkrorii^  M8  («m 

■emlnftted) 

Intenid  eapmle.  S7,  »^  814  (m0  (kpral% 
internal) 

—  cmlid  after  J  (jM  Ouolid),  aO 

obetruction  of ,  486 

^  mednlkiy  lemiiia,  40 

—  pechy  meningitis,  824 
~  reetoi,  peml jsie  of,  884 
InteroliTiry  layer,  84 
IntevoeMel  flezion,  87 
Interperietel  Aanun,  4 
Intm-crenial  ttMnriims  (m§Aam^km%li29 
^  preiinv9aiidflta,610 

—  tomonrs  («w  TomonreX  ^^ 
Intm-IMirietel  flworeb  4 
XridojOegia,  188;  Meomniodation  and  n- 

flex,  188  i  eataneou,  184 
Irii,|)im4jrieof»188 
Irritabilitj,  nofealar,  in 
Irritable  weakneie,  728 
Irritotion,96|  inbibition  bj»  78| ^ 

96|  •yinptomaof»inoftfeMrf%166 
iMbnria,  byateriea),  liOU 
Island  of  Bei],6 


JaoobMi.B«f«oM28 
Jaw  ecatm  in  eorli^  ]§ 
Jaw.Jerk,667 
Jnnod'a  book  888 


Kidney  4 

Knee  of  internal  capenlob  87 

Knee-jerk  in  dipbiheria,  904^  906»  916 

—  cerebellar  tomonr,  881, 809 

—  intra-eranial  growH^  8ilt  809 
Kopf-tetanni^  688 


i^iM>.gloinl  laiyi^Ha 

Bulbar  palqr) 
Labyrinthine  Vifttfo^  M 

tigo) 
Lagophfibalmo^  811 


d^f  168  (Mf 


I«min^  internal  mednllaiy,  40 
iMdiy^e  panaydB  and  rabiee,  980 
I«i>gi»gtt»  aeneoiy  relatlona  ot,  118 
Laryngeal  eriae^  298 
Laiyn^amns  BtridnlQs,.298, 770 
Larynx,  anaMtbeaia  of;  892 

—  paralyaia  of»  282|  in  anenriam,  286| 
in  diphtheria^  906|  in  eiyiipela% 
897j  in  multiple  nenritia,  286|  in 
lead  palay,  054  j  after  typhoid,  897 
pum  of,  802;  functional,  208|  in 
hyateria,  298 1  in  tetany,  208 

—  —  oo-ordinated,  294|  phonio»  294 

—  apinal  aeceaaoiy  flbna  for,  48 
Ute  rigidity,  82 
Lateral  nndena  of  oerebellnm,  86 

—  ainua,  thromboaia  of,  488 

—  Tentrtclea^  bamorriiago  Inlo^  891«  891^ 
402,409 

Lead  oolio,  047 

—  line^  046, 060 

—  tremor,  068 
Lead.poi8oning,848t  oer^bfil  i^nplomi^ 

058;  laryngeal  palayfai,054|  mntal 
aymptoma,  054 ;  nenritia  in,  066|  cpHo 
nenritia  in,  055;  paralyda  in,  0i6| 
primary  atrophy  in,  051 1  retinitto  1^, 
055;  apinal  aymptoma  in,  968f  mfa^ 
drop  in,  048 

—  and  general  paralyria,  964 

—  and  nuroarial  poiaoning^  990 

—  and  progreeaifn    mnaedw   iftmhy, 
961 

Leg,  affection  of,  in  hemipleg^  98^  |y 

—  neoralgia  of,  811 
L^  oentree,  17 

Lemniaooa  (eet  nOet),  88^  88^  8^  §6 
Lentienlar  loop^  86 

—  nuoleoib  87,  88| 
Daoi;41 

Lentionlo-optie  artery,  61 
Lentienlo-atriata  artery,  61 
Lepto-meningitia,  888i  828 
Lethargy,  1080, 1084 

—  African,  1089 
Lofator  palpebm^  Pua^Hi  aC  W  («• 

Ptoaia) 

-epamollSU 
in  epilepey*  787 

—  of  arteriea  in  neoralgim  881|  tk  9^ 

lepay, 768;  in  tetannab 688 
Ui^pua4yMMtherfa,806 


Idoj^ual  gyruMg  6 

—  panlysis,  802 

—  ■pasin,  804 
Lip  centre,  18 
Lipomftta,  499 

Lips,  origin  of  flbves  foi^  40»  690 
Loealigation,  308 
Loeality,  test  of  the  Miiee  ot  96 
Lockjaw,  674 
Locus  niger,  27 
Longitadinal  fissnre,  9 
Lambo-abdoininal  nexiralgia,  810 
Lymphatic   glands    enlarged  in 

thalmic  goitre^  880 
Lyisophobia»  967 


flsopb' 


MUarial  f  erers,  peralysle  tnm,  899 

—  neuralgia,  817 
llaniA  and  chorea,  605,  619,  620,  685  (m« 

also  Mental  derangement) 

—  epileptic,  747 
Varantic  thrombosis,  460 
Varasmns  and  thrombosis,  450 
Varginal  conTolation,  6;  lesion  of«69 
Masked  epilepsy,  746 

JCastication,  mnscles  of,  218;  paralysbof, 

218 ;  spasm  of,  221 
Measles,  paralysis  after,  898 
Mechanical  congestion  of  bndn,  890 
Mednlla  oblongata,  anatomy,  48;  hamor- 

rhsge  into,  402;  localisation  in,  819; 

Tcssels  of,  65 ;  disease  of,  662 

—  —  and  exophthalmic  goitre,  885,  888 
Melancholia,     alcoliolio,   981    (m*    also 

Mental  symptoms) 
Melanotic  tumoars,  408 
Membranes,  disease  of,  828;  oongestion, 

823;  inflammation,  323 
Memory,  defect  of,  107;  in  alcoholism,  981 
Meniere's  disease,  782  (tea  Vertigo,  aural) 
Meningeal  hiemorrbage,  390,  896 ;  infan- 
tile, 413;  convulsions  in,  414^  416; 
mental  cliange  in,  416 ;  paralysis  in, 
416;  sight  in,  416;  swallowing  in, 
416 

—  blood-tnmour,  823 

Mtaingitis,  acute,  323;  ebronic,  881,  885, 
645;  and  gummata,  885;  chronic 
Infantile,  346;  chronic  syphilitic,845; 
foeal,  344;  purulent^  330, 844 ;  simple^ 


880;  tubercular,  880;  838,  841  («ar 

Tubercular  meningitis);  ventricular* 

882 
Meningitis  in  Influenn,  902 ;  In  insolation^ 

829 ;  in  mental  work,  880;  in  pnen- 

monia,  829;  in  aepticwmia,  829;  in 

■mallpox,  829 
•»  diagnosis  of,  from  abscess,  484 ;  from 

ear  disease,  852 ;  from  hysteria,  854  ; 

from  tumour,  351,  522 

—  symptoms  in  relation  to  form,  841; 

locality,  340 ;  temperature  In,  127 

—  epidemic,  cerebro-spnal,  858;  abortivo 

form,  363;  fulminant  form,  368 

^  —  contagion  in,  860;  eruptions  in,. 
861;  head  retcactton  ln»  861;  optie 
neuritis  in,  362 

^>  —  sequelsB  of^  864;  dlploeocoua  liv 
865 

Meningitophobia,  366 

Menin go-encephalitis,  468 

Mental  failure,  107 

— -V™P^™"»  ^  ^rtAn  diiease,  98;  in 
alcoholism,  973,  976 ;  in  chorea,  606^ 
619,  620,  625;  in  epilepsy,  747;  in 
exophthalmic  goitre^  881;  in  hydro* 
phobia,  927;  in  influenn,  901;  in 
lead- poisoning,  954 ;  in  Beleroaii,552; 
in  tumour,  506 

Mercurial  eiythism,,969 

—  poisoning,  968 

—  tremor, 969;  and  disseminated  aderosi^ 

970;  and  general  paralysis, 970;  and 
lead  palsy,  970 ;  and  paralyiisagiteM^ 
969 

Mesmerism,  1080 

Metallic  poisoning,  942 

Microcephaly,  580 

Middle  cerebral  artery,  63 

—  fossa,  tumours  of,  516 

Migraine  (or  megrim),  886 1  miaties^ 
845 

«-  aniesthesia  In,  841;  aphada,  transient 
in,  841 ;  double  consciousness  in,  842  ; 
fortification  spectrum  in,  840;  heml- 
anopia  in,  842 ;  herpes  in,  847;  men- 
tal change  in,  842 ;  nausea  in,  840 ; 
▼aso- motor  symptoms  in*  844;  Tisual 
disturbance  in,  839 

~  and  epilepsy,  848^  868 1  and  firtigob 
848 

—  ophthalniique^  193 


ITiliary  abscesses  in  1iydrophobia»  OSS 
^—  aneurisms  384 

—  sclerosis,  560 
Mimic  spasm,  248 

lliDd.blindness,  23, 118,  IBl.  ISS,  101 
Mind-deafnesi,  24 

lliner's  nyfttagmns^  207 

llobile  spasm  (««•  AthefcodiX  86^  ^  ^ 8, 

609,  611 
Monoplegia,  80,  808,  486 

—  in  cortical  disease,  808 
Moral  sense,  defects  of,  106. 
Morbus  medicomm,  866 
Motor  apbasia,  114, 116 

—  centres,  18 ;  conTolation%  S9f  pttb, 

28 ;  paralysis,  68, 74;  in  tmnoor,  608 ; 

symptoms,  68,  74 
Month  centre,  18 
Movement,  disorders  of^  ftfter  hemiplegia, 

86 
MftUer,  mnsde  ofyfai  ezophthalmie  goitre^ 

886,887 
Mnldple  cerebral  tnmonrt,  616 
«-.  sclerosis,  648  («•#  Sclerosis  dineini- 

nated) 
Mnmps,  paralysis  after,  899 
Mnsdesy  degeneration  of»  in  diphtheria, 

912, 916 
Muscular  atrophy  In  gtdtre,  882 1  and  lead, 

961 
«»  irritability  and  nntrition,  88 
^  rigidity,  82 1  early,  initial,  lal^  stnio- 

tnral,  82 
^  tense,  96 
^  iensibiUty,  path  of,  89 

—  tnmonr,  1000 

Mnscnlo-spinal  paralysli  and  ted  peliy, 
960 

—  —  and  writers*  cramp,  724 

in  typhus,  897 

Mycosis  of  brain,  466 

Mydriasis,  183 

Myelitb  in  alcoholism,  982  f  in  dyeentery, 

899;  in  measles,  898  f  in  rheumatism, 

900 
Myeloid  tumours,  498 
Myoclonus  multiplex,  629 
Myosis,  183  ;  spinal,  186 
Myottttie  irritability  in  hendplegia,  83 
Myxcedema  in  exophthalnde  goitre,  881 
Myxoglioma,  494 
Myxomata,  498 


Narcolepsy,  1088 

Nausea,  nervous  mechanism  of,  277 

Neck,  centre  for,  19 ;  rigidity  in  i 

840;  in  meningitis,  887 
Necrotic  softening,  422 
Nephralgia,  836 
Nerves,  cranial  origin  of,  48;  diaeaaea  ni^ 

188 

—  optic,  in  alcoholism,  976 

—  in  diphtheria,  912 
Nerve-stretching  in  neuralgia,  881 
Nervi  nervorum,  804 

Nervous  deafness,  261 

Neuralgia,  794;  and  aneurism,  821;  and 
hone  disease,  822;  and  lead-poison- 
ing, 817;  and  lightning  pains,  82I9 
•  822 ;  and  neuritis,  796 ;  and  toxicity, 
797;  changes  of  air  in,  801;  skhi 
eruptions  in,  800 ;  tender  points  in^ 
800,804 

—  anemic,  816;  brachial  and  cervloo* 

brachial,  809 ;  eervico-oecipital,  806 1 
crura],  811 ;  dorso-intercostal,  810 
^  epileptiform,  812;  and  epilepsy,  828 
^  gouty,  816;  herpetic,  814,  820;  hys- 
terical, 816 ;  influenzal,  901 ;  lumho- 
abdominal,810;  mahirial,817;  ocen- 
pation,  814;  reflex  or  sympathetic]^ 
812;  rheumatic,  816;  sacral,  811 1 
spinal,  811 ;  syphilitic,  817;  sympto- 
matic, 800;  tabetic,  798;  testicnlsi^ 
886 ;  traumatic,  813 

—  treatment  of,  828 ;  surgical,  829 

—  trifacial  or  trigeminal,  806;    infeste 

dental,  807;  infra-orbital,  807;  ocnlsife 
806;  supra-orbital,  806 

—  trunk,  810;  visceral,  832 
Neuralgic  headache,  860 
Neurasthenia,  1046 
Neurectomy  in  neuralgia,  830,  881 
Neuritis,  axial,  148;  periaxial,  966 

—  diagnosis  from  neuralgia,  796 

—  in  diphtheria,  912 

—  in  influensa,  902 

—  in  malaria,  899 

—  in  rheumatism,  900 

—  in  typhus,  897 

—  in  variola,  898 

—  olfactory,   in  brain  disease,  189;  In 

alcoholism,  981 ;  in  arsenical  poison* 
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Iiig,  966,  in  hyitoria,  988 1  inlead-poi* 
■oning,  956 
JTaaritu,  optic,  ISO,  182 1  in  absMH,  480 1 
in  annmia,  860;  in  aneuxism,  633, 
684;  in  arsenical  poisoning,  966;  in 
ckorea,  604;  in  digseminated  sde* 
lodi^  550;  in  ear  disease,  485;  in 
inflaenia*  903 ;  in  lead-poisoning, 
965;  in  meningitis,  887;  in  other 
diseases,  136;  in  pachymeningitis, 
827 ;  in  scarlet  fever,  899 ;  in  tumour, 
605 

—  —-  mechanism  of,  186,  605 

—  —  nnilateral,  837 
Seuromata,  409 

Veuro-paral^tic  ophthalmia  In  rinns 
thrombosb,  453 ;  in  tumour,  615 

Henroses,  occupation  (m«  Ocenpation  neu- 
roses). 710,  728 

Heurosis  writing  (m0  Writei^s  cvsmp),  711 

Hoetumal  vertigo^  792 

Hose,  disease  of,  causing  ahaoea^  476 

Vuclear  ocular  palsy,  194;  acute,  198; 
chronic,  195 ;  sudden,  197;  tahetio,  190 

Hudeus  amhiguua,  47  (note);  accessorius 
of  hypoglossal,  45 ;  caudate,  40 ;  cen- 
tralis of  hypoglossal,  45;  dentate,  38; 
lateral,  35;  lenticoLir.  27,  38,  40; 
postero-extemal,34;  poatero-median, 
84;  post-pyramidal,  84;  roof,  87 

—  of  eerehellum,  57 

—  lenmisd,  87 

Hones'  contracture,  700  (m§  Tateflf) 
Hntritional  disease,  78 
Hystagmus,  187, 207 

—  in  alhinism,  207;  in  anmnia,  870; 

In  disseminated  sclerosis,  647,  551, 
657;  in  nervous  disease^  207;  in 
pachymeningitis,  327;  in  tumour, 
613;  inur8Bmia,776|  inT«rtigo,210, 
787 

—  miners',  207 

—  paralyUo^  171 


OUique  muscles  of  eyes,  179 
Ohstruction  of  particular  arteries,  486 
Occipital  bone  in  tetanus  neonatorum,  680 

(foot-note) 
^  lobe,  5 ;  atrophy  of,  and  effects^  71 ; 

localisation  in,  312 
Oooupation  neuralgia,  719 


OoenpaiioB  neiirotes  (§m  Writers^  enmp^ 

Ac),  710^  728 
Ooolar  hyperastheiia,  167 

—  ^  aymptoma  of,  170 

—  nerres,  anatomy,  49-68;  diseaa0o(168 

—  movements,  limitation  of,  170 

—  mnsdea,  paralyris  of,  internal,  182 

—  —  paralyab  of,  comi>tned  in  tumour, 

618;  diphtheritic^  190,  906;  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre,  882;  in  hssmor- 
riiage,  191;  in  lead-poisoning,  955; 
in  neuritis,  189 ;  nndear,  194 ;  recur^ 
ring  or  periodio,  198 ;  relapsing,  192  f 
riienmatic^  191}  syphilitifl^  191}  ta- 
bedo^l90 

—  neuralgia,  806 

—  spasm,  204;  assooiatad,  90A|  ehxonii^ 

205 ;  hysterical,  806 1  iR^golir,  806| 
paroxysmal,  206 

—  vertigo^  172,  782 
Oculo-facial  palsy,  infantile,  197 
Odour,  188 

(Edema  with  neoralgia,  801 

Oidium  albicans  causing  absoCMb  417]*  498 

Oinomania,  981 

Olfactory  aura,  20 

—  hypercsiheria,  141 

—  nerve,  56 ;  diseases  ol^  188;  in  brain 

tumour,  512;   eleetrieal  stimulation 

of,  141 
Olivary  bodies,  86 ;  superior,  87, 187;  and 

fadal  nucleus  49 
Operculum,  4 
Ophthalmoplegia,  194  (Mf  ■Iw  Hnoiear 

palsy);    acute,  198f   dnonicb    196 » 

andden,  194, 197 

—  external  and  internal,  194;  peripheral^ 

199;  total,  196 

—  and  bulbar  palsy,  665 ;  and  tabes,  196f 

and  exophthalmic  goitre,  888 
Ophthalmoscopic  signs,  181 
Opisthotonos,  in  abscess,  481 ;  in  hysteria 

1008 ;  in  tetanus,  682 
Optic  atrophy  ((tee  Atrophy),  135,  &c 

—  chiasms,  damage  to^  144;  aymptoma 

of,  148 

—  nerve    and    Yiinal    symptoms,    142^ 

damage  to,  144;  decussation  of,  143 1 
function  of,  146;  in  brain  tiimoar% 
612;  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  647 
origins  of,  54 ;  symptoms  of  affectioaa 
of,  147 
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Optie  neuritis  (m«  Neuritf^,  optic),  180, 
182,  &e. 

—  fftdiation,  26,  40,  64 

—  thalamoi,  40;   and  optie  tiielb  40; 

loealiaation  in,  816 
— •  tract,  66;  damage  to,  146 
OrUcnlaria  in  hemiplegia,  78 
Orbital  disease  causing  abscess,  476 
Organic  disease,  78 
Orthotonos,  682 

Osteofibroma  of  bndn,  491,  409 
Otitis,  diagnosis  from  meningitis,  868 
Orarian  tenderness,  987,  991,  992 
Ovariotomy  In  hjsteria,  987, 1028 


FMhymeningitif,  823 1  external,  824; 
hsBmorrhagie,  825;  internal,  824; 
pomlent,  324 ;  serous,  326,  328 

—  in  alcoholism,  825 ;  in  general  para- 
lysis,  325 ;  in  scorbutic  riclLeti,  325 ; 
in  other  diseases,  325 

Palate,  paralysis  of,  306;  in  diphtheria, 
905;  in  erysipelas,  897;  in  facial 
paralysis,  236;  in  facial  spasm,  254; 
after  typhoid,  897 

^  serve-supply  to,  807 ;  origin  of  spinal 
aeeessory  fibres  to,  45 

Pday,  ihaking  (see  Paralysis  agitans),  636; 
nnclear,  ocular,  194  (ms  Ophthalmo- 
plegia); oculofacial,  197 

Bspillitis,  132  (tee  Neuritis,  optic) 

Fkracentral  lobule,  4 

Fiiragensia,  228 

Fkiallel  fissure,  6 

Fkialjsis  after  acute  diseasea  («if  Acute 
diseases),  894 

^  egitans,  636 ;  and  disseminated  scle- 
roais,  555,  654;  and  injury,  638; 
and  mercurial  tremur,969;  and  post- 
hemiplegio  tremor,  655;  and  senile 
tremor,  654;  and  tetany,  651 

^  —  electricttl  imt^bilifcy  of  nerres  in, 
653  ;  tiithiiition  m,  615 

^  —  pains  aud  utiM fiesta  m,  6-59  j  propul- 
sion iu,  Gio  i  rflution  of  oerebclUini  to, 
651;  TeUtion  of  L^n^otlon  to,  fiS^ ; 
retrii|tiilAi[}D  in,  6^  ;  treuior  in,  t]40  i 
weakness  ami  t  igi  Jhy  in,  644 ; 
Tsrietiei  of,  64»8 

^  bulbar  {tee  Bulbar  pamljeiB),  562 

^  facial,  2iiD  (itee  Facial  puittlvaih} 


Paralysis,  general  and  dlssemir  i 
rosis,  556;  and  mercurial  ti  < 

—  motor,  74 ;  mental  change  ii  i 

—  post-choreic,  609 
«-  post-oonTulsive,  92 
Faralytio  chorea,  599,  606, 619 
^  rabies,  980,  935,  939 
Paramyoclonus  multiplex,  629 
Paraphasia  in  temporo-sphenoid  i 

818 
Piuraplegia  after  typhoid,  886 

—  alcoholic,  982 

—  hysterical,  995 

—  in  exophthalmic  goitri^  888 
Parasitic  cysts,  600 

Fkresis,  74 

Parietal  convolution,  ascending,  • 

—  lobe,  8 ;  localisation  in,  312 

—  lobule,  superior  and  inferior,  • 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  2,  4 

—  squamosal  suture,  8 
Parkinson's  disease  (tee  PanUyu  i 

636 
Paroxysmal  headache,  836 
Partial  hemianopia,  154 
Passive  congestion,  376,  378 
Pasteur's  treatment  of  hydropl  i 

938 
Peduncles  of  cerebellum,  28^  85,  1 

—  pressure  in,  515 
Periaxial  neuritis,  956 
Peritsplenif.is  in  pachymeningid  , 
Periodical  paralysis  of  ocular  m  : 
Peritonitis,  falst*,  991 
Perspiration,  local,  in  hysteria,    < 
Petit  mal,  785, 744 ;  and  a  utom  i 

746 ;  treatment,  765 
Petrosal  ganglion,  276 

—  sinus,  thrombo»is  in,  453 
Phantom  tumours,  1000,  102S 
Pharyngeal  plexus,  281 
Pharynx,  paralysis  of,  282,  56{  | 

theria.  905 

—  Bpuitm  oi,  *82 

Phrinie  lar^yn^'^nl  ftpnsm,  298 

—  piiriity^iitj  SWI  j  in  hysteria,   ■ 
Pligto  phobia,  1G7 

Pi»  muter,  infljimuiatioii  of,  32 
Pianoforte  ]>Layfr^(f  cramp,  T3£ 
Pigment-it^on,  araotiicalj,  966 
^^  ill  Gt-av  ea^i  disease^  690 

—  from  sUver,  967 
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Pineal  gland,  tumour  of,  500 

Pitoitary  body,  tamoim  of,  616 1  fl^oo- 

raria,  616 
Plaques  jaunes,  480 
Pleurodynia,  884 
Plenrothotonui,  688 
Pli  oonrbe,  5 
Pneomogastric  nerye^  nneleos  oft  4Bb  47  j 

diseases  of,  278 
Point  apophysaire,  800 
•   Polio-encephalitis,  194,  460 
Polio-myelitis  bulbi,  578 

—  in  goitre,  885;  measles,  896 1  lypboid, 

896;  variola,  898 
Poii%  abscess  in,  482;  blood-yessels  ot 

66 1  glioma    of,    495;   hemorrhage 

into,  894;  hypertrophy  of,  495,  588; 

lesion  of,  degeneration  following,  69; 

lesion  of,   causing    hemiplegia,  81  f 

localisation  in,  318;  tamoiUB  ol«  495 
Porencephalia,  459 
Position,  sense  of,  96 
Post-choreic  paralysis,  609 
Post-convnlsiTe  paralysis,  92 
Posterior  cerebral  artery,  64 1 

of,  686 
•—  oommnnicatiog  artery,  60| 

0^  685 

—  erioo-arytaanoid  muscle^  284 
^  fossa,  tumours  of^  616 
«-  horiaontal  fibres,  28 

—  pyramid,  28,  29 

—  longitudinal  fibres,  28,  88, 87 
Postero-eztemal  nucleus,  84 
Postero-median  column,  84 
Post-epileptic  automatism,  748,  746 
Post-hemiplegic  chorea,  611    (jm  Athe- 
tosis) 

—  —  disorders  of  movement,  86 

—  epilepsy,  730,  733,  749 
Post-pyramidal  nucleus,  34 
Posture,  perception  of,  39 
Precentral  sulcus,  4 
Precuneus,  4 

Prefrontal  lobe,  6 ;  localisation  in,  811 
Pregnancy  and  chorea,  596,  618 
Priapism  in  hydrophobia,  928 
Progressive  bulbar  palsy,  564 
^  muscular    atrophy,    568;   relation  to 

lead  palsy,  961 
^  ophthalmoplegia,  195  (see  Ophthalmo- 
Plegi*) 


Projection,  errcmeons,  172 
Propulsion  in  paralysis  agitans,  646 
Prosopalgia,  806   (m«  Neuralgia,  triga» 

minal) 
Psammoma,  499 
Pseudo-bnlbar  palsy,   820  f    and   Valbar 

palsy,  672, 577 ;  speech  in,  109 
Psendo-tabes  in  arsenical  poisoning,  964 
Psychical  prooenes  and  cortex,  25 
Pterion,  8 

Ptosis,  181 1  eongenital,  200;  double^  199t 
from  sympathetic  paralysis^  200 1 
hysterical,  201;  morning,  901 1 
periodical  or  recnrring,  192;  refleac, 
200;  relapsing,  192;  in  tetanus^  684 
Puberty,  barking  cough  of,  294 
Puerperal  oonvnlsions^  778 1  and  Bn^jktS^ 
disease,  774 

—  tetanus,  675, 678 
Pnlmonal  cerebral  abscess,  477 
Pulmonary  branches  of  vagus,  29i 
Pulse  in  brain  disease,  127 

—  in  exophthalmic  goitre^  874 
Pnlvinar,40 

Pupil  symptoms,  182, 188, 184 
Pnpils  in  apoplexy,  104 

—  in  coma  and  stnpor,  99 
Purkinje,  cells  of,  66 
Pyramidal  cells,  large  sad  omII^  10 

—  fibrea,  28,  29 

—  radiation,  26 

—  tracts,  28|  degeneration  In, 08 
Pyramids,  anterior  and 

84 

Q 

Quadrate  lobnk^  4 


Babies,  in  animals,  922 1  in  na^,  924  (m§ 

Hydrophobia) 

—  paralytic  in  animals^  928 1  ia  wmm^ 
980.  935,  939 

Becrossing  of  fibres  in  oord,  77 
Recti  muscles,  177, 178 
Recurrent  laryngeal  palsy,  282,  289 
Recurring  utterances,  118 
Red  nucleus,  27;  and  cerebellnm,  88 1  and 
peduncles,  58 

—  softening,  480,  465,  471 
Refiex  action,  superfldal,  diminntioa  a( 

in  hemiplegia,  81 
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BcAez  aetion.  iDcreMe  ol^  in  btBipl^gii^  81 
«-  amblyopia,  164 

—  epilepf y»  788 
^  nemalgla,  81fl 

—  ptods,200 

Bfiid'i  raki  for  flndiiig  teoiwb  9 

BeiUialaiidofyS 

Belapdng  pal^  of  oeakr  moMilMb  188 

BtiUtion  of  oortes  to  ikiil],  6 

Bespiratlon  in  bnin  dlMaaa^  188 

—  Ghejne-Stokea,  100, 188 
Beapiratory  oolamn,  47 1  pan^yrfi^  884 1 

apatm  in  tetanaa»  688 
Bertil(nnnbod7,85 
fietention  of  vine  in  hyiteri^  1014 
Bettcnlar  ftnramtion,  28^  88|  ni  lateral 

nDcleoa,  86^  87 
BetbitiB,  albomtnofio,  181  f  in  land,  965 
Betraetion  of  head  in  abaoeMb  481 1  in 

meningitia,  887«  840«  861 1  in  tnmoiir« 

518 
BetrocoUio  apaam,  655, 667«  670^  071 
Hetro-inanlar  oonTolntiooy  6 
BatropnUion,  646 
Bhanmatio  nenralgia,  810 
^  neoritia  after  inflnenn,  968 
Bhenmatiani,  nonte  paralyab  bom,  800 
^  after  inflnenia,  908 
»>  and  chorea,  595,  604^  610 
Bieketa  and  oonTnUona,  768 
•»  and  hypertrophy  of  brain^  688 
*-  Boorbntifl^  and  pachymeningitii^  886 
Bigidity,mnwnlar,  88;  early,  88;  Initial, 

88;  late,  82;  Btmetoral,  88;  tetania 

512;  tetanoid,  821 

—  of  neck  in  abeceas,  482|  In aeningitSib 

887;  intnmonri,518 
BInne'a  tett  for  deaftteae,  864 
Bisna  aardoniona,  681 
Bolando,  fissnre  of,  2;  8 
*-  grey  taberde  of,  85 
Boller'a  nnolena,  45 
Boof  nnolena,  87, 67 
Bnptnre  of  anenriima,  682^  687 


Sacral  nenralglm  811 

8t.  Yitna'a  danocb  591  (aif  CAiom) 

Saltatorio  apasm,  681 

Sarcoma,  493,  496 

Batnmiam,  local,  953  (aaa  Lead-pdaoning) 

Bcanning  ntterance^  547»  552 


Scarlet  feww,  paralyria  after,  899 
Sdeioaie,diffiiaeb558|  ]obar,468|  ofbaift 
and  inflammation,  468 

—  diiaeminated*    inanlar    or    mnltipl% 

548;  articulation  In,  547»  552|  ataij 
in,549;  head»oaciUationin,648;JerkU 
Beaa  in,  548 ;  mental  ehange  in,  558 1 
myotatio  irritability  in,  549 1  nya- 
tagmna  in,  547,  551 ;  oonlar  maadea 
In,  551 ;  optie  nerre  changai  In,  650; 
trophic  changea  In,  558 

^  ^  and  diawminated  eyphHltie  lnfla»> 
nation,  554;  and  general  paralyals 
556;  and  hyiteria,  557;  and  mar 
euial  tremor,  970;  and  paralyds 
ngitans,  555^  564 

rektion  to  qrpbiUe,  545;  wfallH 

0(544 

Sfllefotic  inflammatioQ,  onfouo  ^DaMHl* 
nated,469 

Scorbutic  rickete  rnfl  p^irhymflrfagHI^  888 

Scotoma,  central,  168 

Screaming  fits,  771 

SorlYener'B     palay,    711    (aif    WiitH% 
cramp) 

Secondary  degeneraticoa  in  bndn^  07 

—  deriation  of  eye^  171 

—  over-action  of  fkdial  mmdai^  HO    . 
Semilnnar  tract,  57 
SempstreBBea*  cramp,  729 

Senile  atrophy  of  brain,  581 
«  chorea,  626  («m  Chorea) 

—  aoftening,  469 

—  tremor,  654^  659 

SenaatioD,  affection  of.  In  hemiplegli^  88 

—  loas  of,  94 

Seniationa,  cephalic,  96, 868  («•#  Oephall^ 
Senaibility,  mnscnlar  and  Tiaoeralpatha  0^ 

89 
Senaory  aphada,  112, 119 
^  centrea,  14, 20 

—  eroBsway,  40,  94^  815 
~  Irritation,  96 

—  path,  20, 83,  39 

—  ijmptoms,  94;  in  tnmonr,  612 
SeronB  apoplexy,  101,  582 

Shaking  p^,  636  (m#  Paralyab  ag^tan^ 
SblTcring,  phyaiology  of,  691 
Silver-p  oiaoning,  967 ;  paralyaia  in,  968 
Simple  apoplexy,  101, 104^  407 

—  meningitiB,  880 

*  mental  failnre,  107 
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SbnnUted  ftb  and  epOsp^r*  760 

Simis  thromboili,  460, 468 

Ssth  nenr^  aoatomy,  108f  dfeetkni  H, 

180 1  nncleiiM  of ,  48 1  in  bnin  tamonr, 

618 
fldii»  dactrioal  leditanoe  in  «sophtlialBilfi 

goitret  880;   jngmentation   of   (Mf 

Pigmentation),  890^  086^  987 
BkoSL,  relation  ot,  to  cortex,  8 
Sleeping  ricknesi,  African,  1039 
Slender  colnmn,  48,  47 
0taiell,airecdoD8  of,  138— 140 1  Min»14S| 

eentre  for,  20 ;  loss  of,  in  anearism, 

688;  perrersioo  of,  148 1  mldeetiTe 

sensations  of,  141 
Smiths'  cramp,  729 
Softening  of  brain,  481, 486  (see  Bfain)  t 

aonte,  421;  chronic  progreMifi^  641 
^  —  necrotic,  422 
red,  480,  465, 471 

—  —  seat  of,  481 

white,  480, 486 

yeDow,430,486 

Somnambulistic  states  108S 
Sore  throat  in  tetanus,  681 
Spaoe-ner?e^  260 

fllpasm  of  face.  248;  In 
— ;—  palate  in,  264 
<— ''— 8tepedinsin,846 

—  ~  taste  in,  264 

tetann8,681 

—  mimic,  248 

—  of  ocular  muscles,  204—108 

—  habit,  633 

—  mobile,  #m  Athetosis 
— -  retrocoliic,  667 

—  saltatoric,  631 
Special  sense,  aum^  OS 
Speech,  affection  of,  100 1  mttoolatwy, 

109;  cerebral  110;  in  tmnonr,  110 
^>  centres,  24 

—  loss  of,  in  children,  111 

—  processes  in  brain,  111 ;  path  far,  118 
-—  sensory  relHtions  of,  112 
SpermatorrhoBa,  1048 

Spherical  nuclei,  57 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  diseases  of,  278; 
CKtemal  part,  299 ;  nucleus  of,  45 

—  •—  —  in  brain  tumours,  614 

^—  —  — .  InptogiessiTe  mnsenlar  atrophy, 
801 


Spinal   cohnBD,  Bemalgla  of.  Silt  ii 
hysteria,  991 

—  disease  and  nenralgia,  881 
*  —  and  paralysis  agitanib  664 
Splenins,  spasm  oC  686 
Squint,  171 

Staccato  ntteranoe,  110^  661 

Stapedius  spasm  in,  164 

Static  reflex   eponn   (sattntolD  ^mbX 

631 

Status  epileticmt,  761, 761, 788^  971 
Stellwag's  symptom^  877 
Stephanion,  8 
Stemo-maitddpanJjriibiOOt  I 

659,664 
Stertor,  99 

Stiff  neck  in  tetanus  880 
Stigmata  in  hysteria,  1010 
Strabismus,  170, 171 
Structural  contracture,  88 
^  damage^  varieties  of,  78 
Stnpor,  99 

Subarachnoid  Insmorrhagi^  98i 
Sobstantia  nigra,  27, 19 
Snbthalamic  region,  40 
Sadden  bulbar  palij,  674 

—  death  in  hnnorriiageb  401 

—  paralysis  in  tomonr,  617 

—  tnmour,  618 
Superior  longitudinal  daam^  6S|1 

bosisin,458 

—  mednllaiy  velnm,  and  fonrfb 

62 
•»  oblique  mnsde^  paralyds  d,  170 

—  oUvaiy   body,   87,   187|    i 

nucleus,  49 

—  parietal  lobule,  4 

—  pyramidal  deensMtion,  84 

—  rectus,  paralysis  of,  178 
Supra-marginal  convolution,  4 
Surgery  of  brain,  anatomical 

487,488 
Surgical  treatment  of  absoessb  487,  488 

—  —  of  tumours,  527 
Syllabic  utterance  110,  661 
Sylvian  fissure,  2,  8 

—  vein,  66 
Sympathetic  in  esophthalmlo 

886^890 

—  in  paralysis,  affections  o^  86 

—  neuralgia,  812 
Symptomatic  neuralgia,  814 


»-* 


fl^pfeomt   of  brain    dUeatc^   7%  126; 

direet  tnd  indirect^  448 1  diifiiM^74; 

foealf  74 1  motor,  74 
S^oope  and  apoplexy,  108»  407 
^^  and  epilepay,  766 
Cljphmtio  choroiditia,  181  f  Taaenlar  dla- 

aaae,  889,  486^  448t  and  aneoriim, 

680 
«—  mtningitii,  846,68Sf  Moialgla, 817 f 

oeolar  ptlay*  191 

» 488, 490, 488^  688 


TlRb<i»  881, 888 1  and  nrnaktl  poinBing, 

964 1  and  alooboliim,  988 
Tabetie  paralyds  of  ocnlar  moadai^  190 
TiMba  oMbrale,  889 
Ibat^,  aifectiona  of,  224|  and  flfftb  Barra, 

816, 226 ;  and  dorao-pbftryngaa]^  277 1 

fai  fadnl   parsljrsia,  287|  te  tuUL 

apaam,  264 
•—  flbret ,  course  of,  227 

—  penrersion  of,  228 
Teetbing  fits,  769 
Tagmental  naclena,  88 
Tagmentnm,  27;  eonnaoHoM  €4  87»i8f 

dertination  of » 89 
Telegraphiats'  oramp,  789 
Temperatnreb  in  brain  diioaiaa,  126;  in 

apoplexy,  101;   in  oerebral  b»mor- 

ibage,  888;  in  paralj^aed  limb%  84| 

in  byateria,  1016 
fbanporal  hemianopia,  aaa  Hendanopin 

—  lobe,  6 

Temporo-parietal  conTolution,  6 
Tbmporo-aphonoidal  lobe,  6;  lealooa  of, 

24;  localisation,  812 

Tenderness,  spinal,  in  nenraatbenia,  1047 

Tendon-reflexes  in  bemiplegia,  88  (Mi  mi§o 
Knee-jerk) 

Teratoma,  499 

Terminal  arteries,  481 

Tetanic  attacks,  98  ;  in  cmbeUar  diaeaae, 
98 

Tetanilla,  698 

Tetanoid  chorea,  709 

Tetanus,  674;  andcircumd8lon,680t  and 
earth-mould,  676;  and  hydrophobia, 
691;  and  hysteria,  692;  and  nerve 
irritation,  bdO ;  and  strychnia  poison* 
ing.691;  and  tetany,  692,708;  and 
umbilical  conditions,  680 


Tetonn^  abortirfl^  684;  eephalio,  688;  Iqp- 
drophobiena,  683;  idiopatbie,  671^ 
678;  neonatoRim,676, 679 ;  ] 
676, 678 ;  rhenmatio,  676^  678; 
matic^674 

^  baoQlna  of^  688|  and  eartb-movi^ 
676;  influenoe  of  coloor  in,  676| 
nenre-stretching  in,  694;  opiatfao* 
tonoa  in,  682;  ptoaia  in,  684;  apaam 
in,  682;  aurgioal  treatment  of,  694; 
tetanine,  689;  toidna  of;  689;  tying 
vertabrala  for,  698 

Tetany,  696 ;  and  gastric  dilatotlmi,  70Q| 
and  bysteria,  700;  and  myxadMBat 
707;  and  ricketa,  700;  and  tl^vol^ 
707 

*  opidemioa  of;  701;  inoroaaad  MlftB 
bOityof  nerTeain,708 

^  Bootomal,  704, 1040 ;  aloop^  90^10i9| 
▼arietiea  of,  704 

Thalamus,  optie,  40 

Tbaiie'a  plan  for  finding  flianroi^  8 

Theriomimicry,  1009 

Thinning  of  cranial  bonea,  608 

Third  nerre,  168;  affeetiona  d,  180| 
nnclenaof,68;  laoorringaifeettonoit 
198 

—  —  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  88 

—  ~-  in  brain  tumours,  618 
Thrombosis,   424;  from    athflfOOMl,  488| 

from  syphilitic  disease,  429;  drnpla^ 
426;  in  differeiit  Teaacla,  486;  in 
cerebral  veina  and  sinnaea^  460;  prt> 
mary,  460;  aecondary,  461 

—  and  ear  diseaae^  454 ;  anrgieal  treat- 

ment of,  466 ;  and  bsBmorrhage,  408 

—  irenoua,  as  cause  of  infantile  bead- 

plegm,  461,  461 
Tbvmnbotic  sof taning,  424  («m  Brain  eofl* 

ening) 
TbyTO-aryt«noid  muscle,  288 
Thyroid  in  exophthalmic  goitre^ 876,  881 1 

excision  effecta,  889, 898 
Tic  convulsif,  248 
Tie  douloureux  (u§  Neuralgia,  trigeminaU^ 

806 

—  rotatoire,  662  (foot-note) 

Tinnitus  aurium,  261,  263»  870;  in  mi&n» 
asthenia,  1047 

—  capitis,  270 
Tobacco  amblyo^  148 
Tone,  83 
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ToDgae,  oentn,  18 1  djisMthesIa  of,  806 1 

hemUtrophy   ci,  808;  paralysis  of, 

802;  in    hemiplegia,  76^  79»  804; 

epatmof,  804 
Tdnsillitis,  paralyeie  after,  908 
Torticollis,  669;  congenital  or  fixed,  660; 

false,  670;   hysterical,    670;   spaa- 

modic,  660 
Torticollis,  electricity  in,  672;   nnscles 

acting  in,  664;  surgical  treatment  of, 

673 

—  and  spinal  accessory  nerve,  800 
Tozsmia  causing  hrain  symptoms^  108 
Toxemic  delirium,  106 

T6xic    amaurosis,    168;    delirium»   106; 

pal^,  967;  tumour,  669 
Tozine  produced  hy  organism  in  aente 

diseases,  896;   in  diphthefi^  917; 

of  tetanus,  689 
Tranee,  107, 1080, 1084 
Transfer  in  hysteria,  998 
Trapezius,  paralysis  of,  800 
Traumatic  hssmorrhage^  881 
«-  neuralgia,  818 

—  teUnas,  674 

Tremor,  forms  of^  657 1  aleohoMib  974^ 
981 ;  asthenic,  669 ;  conTulslTe^  680 ; 
bead,962;  hysterical, 668, 1001, 1028; 
mercurial,  969;  poet-hemiplegic,  85; 
aenile,  667;  simple^  667;  toxic,  659 

^  in  paralysis  sgitans,  640;  distinction 
from  senile,  664,  659;  in  exophthal- 
mic gmtre,  881, 889|  after  ^hoid, 
897 

Trephining  for  ahacesi^  486^  487, 488 

^>  for  tumour,  527 

THgeminal  neuralgia,  806  (ses  Neuralgia) 

TMsmus,  221,  674;  nasoentium,  675,  679, 
691;  hysterical,  998 

T^phic  chan^  in  brain  disease^  84^127; 
in  disease  of  fifth,  217 

Trunk  muscles,  centre  for,  18 

—  neuralgia,  810 
Tubercle  of  Rolando,  85 

—  in  choroid,  182 

Tubercular  meningitis,  880, 888,  841 ;  In 
adults,  843;  in  children,  841;  par- 
tial, 844;  and  tumours^  361, 852;  and 
typhoid,  850 

^  tumours,  491,  492;  and  meningitis^ 
851,  352;  and  abscess,  484 

Tiberculosis,  miliary,  835 


Tumours,  intra-ciaaial,  488 

—  ^  oonditions  in,  vis.  s  athetosis,  509  f 

contracture,  609;  convulsions,  510 1 
eranial  nerves,  512;  death,  cause  of, 
616 ;  giddiness,  507;  headache,  504 1 
hydrocephalus,  internal,  502;  jerky 
Inco-ordination  in,  510 ;  mental  sym« 
ptoms,  606 ;  motor,  508 ;  optic  neuri- 
tis, 505 ;  perforation  of  bones,  504| 
pulse,  515;  sensory  symptoms,  512 1 
sphincter  aif action,  515;  speech  afbo* 
tion,  507;  thinning  of  bones,  608 1 
unsteadiness,  510;  vomiting,  507 
Tomonrs,  intra-cranial,  duzation  nip  818| 
cause  of  death  in,  618 

—  *  effeets  of,  501 
locaUty  of,  491 

~  —  varieties  at  488, 490^  vii.t  htmjp 
499;  carcinomay498;  cholesteatoma» 
499;  cysts,  499;  erectile  and  vaa- 
cnUu*,  499;  fibroid,  499;  gliomat^ 
493,  494;  Upoma,  499 1  melanoCk^ 
498;  myxoma,  498;  neoroma,  499| 
psammoma,  499 ;  sarcoma,  498,  496t 
syphilitic^  498 }  teratoma,  499  ;  tnbsf^ 
cnlar,  491 ;  vascular  and  erectile^  408 

•«  —  and  aneurism,  522;  and  epilepiiy, 
621;  and  general  paralysis,  521 1  aad 
hysteria,  520,  988;  and  meningitii^ 
603,  522;  and  traomatiMD,489,488 

^  of  base,  515,  516 

-~  phantom,  1000 

Type*writers,  727 

Typhoid  fever,  spha^  to,  886 1  panlyrii 
after,  895;  tremor  to,  897;  aad 
meningitis,  850 

TyphBa^pver,466|  paralysb  aftv*  887 


Ulcerative  endocarditis  causing  < 

423 
Ultimum  morien%  801 
Uncinate  gyrus,  5 ;  and  olfaetoiy 

56;  localisation  in,  818 
Ursmia,  103,  366;  convnldoos,  768^  778| 

and  epilepsy,  759 
Ursmio  oonvnlsions,  768^  774  776 
Urinary  symptoms,  181 
Urine,  retention  of,  in  hysteria,  1014 
Uterine  phlebitis,  423 
Utterance,  recurring,  118 


INDEX. 


106» 


Tftguf,  eardi&e  branohes  ot  296 1  difeaws 

of,  278;  gastric  braneheB  of»  296; 

neuritis  of,    296;  nncleoB   of^   46; 

pialnonary  branches  of,  294 
Talleix'a  points,  800 
Tapoars  in  hysteria,  1040 
Variola,  paralysis  after,  898 
Vaacalar  lesions  in  aonte  ffiseaiei^  894; 

diphtheria,  909;  scarlet  feTer«  899 

—  tomonr,  499 
Yaao-motor  and  trophic  changw^  84^  127; 

in  exophthalmic  goitre^  882 

—  f ymptoma  in  hysteria,  1016 

—  theory  of  epilepsy,  755 ;  for  tetmi^,  098 
Yenesection  in  apoplexy,  411 
Yenoni  drenlation  of  brain,  66 

—  thrombosii,  460,  461 
Yentrieles,  localisation  in,  822 
Yentricniar  hsBmorrhage^  891»  896^  402, 

409 
»-  meningitis,  840 
Yerbal  amnesia,  121 
Yermiform  process,  57 
Yertebral  artery,  60  j  anenrlam  of^  106, 

636;  obstrnctionof,  440;  ligature  of, 

fbr  epilepsy,  768;  for  tetanus,  698 
Yertigo,  777;   anditoiy,  261,  782;  epi* 

leptic^   738,    798;    epUeptoid,   7d8; 

awenltel,    793;    gastric,  792 1  laby* 

linihinfl^  261,  782;  migrainooa,  848; 

aoctnmal,  792;   oenlar,   172,   782; 

olher  forma,  792 
•»  md  arterial  degeneration,  798;   and 

eerebral  disease,  97, 790  ;  «nd  epUepsy, 

790;  andny8tagmna,787|  andtlnii^ 

tu,  787;  and  tnmonr,  607 
YeMdaofbrain,  60 
Yertibalar  root  of  auditory,  48 
Vidian  nenre^  214^  286,  807 
IHfiQaseni^  valre  of,  and  fourth  nerva^  62 
Yiolin-player's  cramp,  729  (««•  Cramp) 
Yisceral  neuralgias,  832  («m  Neuralgia)       Zooal  atratom*  40 
—  sensibility,  path  of,  89  Zoopsia,  1007 

VitiiMi,  aiamination  o4 14S 


Yision  in  optic  neuritis,  186  ;  in  diphtheria 

906 
— >  surface^  representation  of«  21 
Visual  aura,  92 
»  centre,  21;  aymptoms,  142 

—  field,   erroneoua    projection   of^  172; 
limitation  of,  147 

"^  —  in  exophthalmic  goitre^  881 
»-  hallucinations,  166 

—  symptoms,  142 
Vocal  cord,  paralysis  of,  284,  288 
Yoioe,  alterations  of,  286 
Yolnntary  moyements  in  hemiplegia,  79 
-—  speech,  «m  Speech 
Vomiting  in  brain  diseases,  180 

—  —  —  tumours,  607 
Yon  Oraefe'a  tymptoma,  877 


Wamtngi  In  epilepsy,  736--740 
Wieakness.  irritable,  722 
Weir-Mitchell  treatment,  1022, 1024 
Werniclce's  sign,  168 
White  softening,  430 
Willis,  circle  of,  60 
Word-blindnees,  112, 122 
Vord-deafness,  112, 119 
Word-processes,  aite  of«  fai  eortei^  11S| 

path  for,  118 
Worms  and  epilepsy,  738 
Wrist-drop,  948 

Writers*  cramp,  711  (jm  Cramp) 
Writing,  methods  of,  718 
Wiy-neek,  669  (aaa  TortiooUk) 


TeUow  ioftening^  480 


I  BeonOgii.  814^820 
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